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THE MOST SACRED MAFESTY 


CHARLES IL 


KING of Gzear Britain, Francs and 
IxzLanD, Defender of the Faith, &c. 


Great Sir, 


Ss 11 E circles of the Divine Providence turn them- 
0 8 elves. upon the affairs of the world ſo, that every 
$ /pondyl of the wheels may mark out thoſe Vertues 
Loy which we are then to exerciſe ; and every new event in 


the Oeconomy of God 1s God's finger to point out to 
us by what inſtances he will be ſerved. We have been ſorely ſmit- 


| ten and for a long time ; for ( that I may ufe the words of the 
| Prophet ) Alas, for that day was great, ſo that none was 
like to 1t, it waseven the time of Jacob's trouble ; and then; 
Faith and Patience, and all the paſſrve Graces of Religion were 
in their own ſeaſon. But fince God hat T off to ſmite us with 
aniron rod, and hath once more ſaid unto theſe Nations, They j«.46.14. 
{hall ſerve the Lord their God, and David their King whom 
| have raiſed up unto them ; Now our duty ſtands on the Sun- 
ny fide; it is our work to rejoyce in God and im God's Anoin- 
ted, and to be glad, and worthily to accept of our Proſperity 1s 
all our buſineſs : For ſo good a God we ſerve, that he hath made 
it our Duty to be happy, and we cannot pleaſe him unleſs we be 
A infinitely 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
infinitely pleaſed our ſelves. Tt was impoſſible to live without our 
King ; but as Slaves live, that 1s, ſuch who are civilly dead, and 
perſons condemn'd to metals: we lrved to the lufts and inſolency 
of others, but not at all to our ſelves, to our own Civil or Religious 
comforts. But now our joys are mere and unmixt , for that we 
may do our duty and have our reward at once, God hath ſent your 
eMajeſty amongſt us, that we may feel the pleaſures of Obedi- 
ence, and reap the fruits of that Government which God loves 
and uſes, which He hath conſtituted and adorned, which He hath 
reſtored to us by a conjugation of «Miracles, by the work, of his 
hand and the light of hu countenance, by changing the hearts of 
Men, and ſcattering the people that delight in War, by infatua- 
ting their Counſels and breaking their Cords aſunder ; that is, which 
He himſelf hath wrought amongſt us by himſelf alone, and there- 


fore will bleſs and will never interrupt : only we muſt be careful 


never to provoke him any more by our Unthankfulneſs and infidel 
eApoſtaſre. 

But now, Great Sir, be pleas'd to give me leave in the throngs 
of thoſe that rejoyce to ſee the goodneſs of God to his ſervant Job, 


1 imitation of them who preſented him with, every man, an ear- 
ring of Gold, and a piece of Sifver, or a Lamb *, to bring alſo 
my Offering, the ſignification of my joy. For though it be but two 
Books which like the Widows two mites make up but a contemptible 
Summ ; yet becauſe it is all I have, your jeſty may be pleaſed 
to accept : and ſo much the rather, becauſe it # alſo an expreſſion 
of that part of the duty of my ( alling which hath fallen to my ſhare. 
For your «Majeſty, like the King in the Goſpel, hath been in a 


far Country, and ſome of your Cttizeens ſent after you, and ſaid, 


Nolumus hunc regnare ; but God hath cauſed you to return 
and reign: and if your Majeſty ſhould by that example call us 
to render an account of our T alents, I can only ſay, that amongſt 
thoſe many Excellent perſons who have greatly improv'd theirs, I was 
willing to negotiate and to labour. What fruit will from hence ac- 


 crue to Souls uu wholly in the hands of God : but this ſemination 


and culture was much wanting in the Reformed (Churches. For 
though in all things elſe the Goodneſs of God hath made us to abound, 


and our ul to run over ; yet our labours have been hitherto unim- 


ployed in the deſcription of the Ryles of Conſcience and Caſuiſti- 


cal Theology. In which becauſe I have made ſome attempt, if 


the 
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The Epiltle Dedicatory. 


the produttion be not unworthy, I am ſure it i not improper to lay 
it at the feet of your «Majeſty. For your «Majeſty being by (7od 
appointed Cuſtos utriuſque Tabulz, fince like Moſes you are 
from God deſcended to us with the two T ables of the Law in your 
hand, and that you will beſt govern by the arguments and compul- 
ſory of Conſcience, and thus alone us the greateſt firmament of Obe- 
dience ; whatſoever can be the meaſure of Conſcience eſt res Fiſci, 
1 part of yoyr own propriety, and enters into your Exchequer, 

Be pleaſed therefore, Gracious Sir, to accept this inſtance of 
my duty to (God, to your Majeſty, and to your Great ( harge, 
the (/hurch of England. There are in it many things intended 
for the ſervice, but nothing to diſſerve any of theſe great intereſts. 
Thoſe Caſes that concern the Power and Offices of Ecclefraſtical 
Superiors and Supreme , were ( though in another manner ) 
long fince done by the incomparable Mr. Hooker, and the learned 


eA rchbiſhop of Spalato : but their labours were unhappily lo5t, £4 


and never ſaw the light, And though I cannot attain to the ſtrength 
of theſe Champions of David and Guardians of the Temple ; yet 
mnce their portion of work ts fallen into my hand, I have heartily 
endeavoured to ſupply that loſs, though with no other event, but as 
charitable hr Li by their little, but well-meaning, alms repair 
the breaches of hu fortune who was greatly undone by the ar or 
Fire. But therefore I humbly beg your «Majeſties pardon in all 
things where my weakneſſes make me to deſpair of your more Graci- 
ous acceptance : and here I am therefore to be confident, becauſe 
yohr Mercy us, as your Majeſty, this day in her exaltation, and 
ts felt by all your Subjetts ; and therefore humbly to be hoped for by 


Great Sr, 
Your Majeſties 
moſt dutiful and moſt 


obedient Subje, 


Feremy T aylor. 


Mis... Mis. es a A. 


Px HE Reformation of Religion in the Weſtern Churches 

3 hath been ſo violently, ſo laboriouſly, ſo univerſally op- 
pos d by Evil Spirits and Evil Men, by wilfulneſs and 
1gnorance, by prejudice and intereſt, by error and par- 
tiality; and it ſelf alſo hath been done fo imperfeRly in 
| ſome places, and ſo unskilfully in ſome others, becauſe 
the thick and long-incumbent darkneſs had made it impoſſible to behold the 
whole Light in all its ſplendour ; that it was found to be work enough for 
the Miniſters of Religion to convince the Gain-ſayers, to oppoſe their witty 
arts by the advantageous repreſentment of wiſe truths, foto keep the Peo- 

le from their temptations. But fance there were not found many able to 
do this but ſuch which had other cures to attend, the conduct of ſouls in 
their publick and private charges, and the conſequent neceſſity of preaching 
and catechiſing, viſiting the fick, and their publick daily offices; it was 
the leſs wonder that in the Reformed Cds there hath been ſo great a 
ſcarcity of Books of Caſes of Conſcience: though it was not to be Jenicd 
but the careleſs and needleſs neglect of receiving private Confeſſions hath 
been too great a cauſe of our not providing materials apt for fo pious and 
uſeful a miniſtration. But beſides this, it 1s certain that there was a neceſſi- 
ty of labouring to other purpoſes than formerly : and this neceſſity was pre- 
ſent and urgent; and the hearts and heads of Men ran to quench that fire, 
and left the government of the houſe more looſely, till they could diſcern whe- 
ther the houſe would be burnt or no by the flames of contention which then 


Some 
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Some of the Lutherans have indeed done ſomething in this kind which 
is well ; Balduinus, Bidenbachius , Dedekanus , Konig , and the Abbreviator 
of Gerard: Some eflayes alſo have been made by others; Alſtedius, Ameſi- 
us, Perkins, and the late Eloquent and Reverend Biſhop of Norwich. But 
yet our needs remain ; and we cannot be well ſupplied out of the Roman 
{tore-houſes ; for though there the ſtaple is, and very many excellent 
things expos'd to view ; yet we have found the Merchants to be deceivers, 
and the wares too often fallified. | 

For 1. if we conſider what heaps of prodigious propoſitions and rules 
of Conſcience their Dottors have given us, we ſhall foon perceive that 
there are ſo many boxes of poyſon in their Repolitories under the ſame 
_ and ſpecious titles, that as it will be impoſſible for every man to 


iſtinguiſh their miniſteries of health from the methods of death, fo it will 
be unſafe for any man to venture indiſcriminately. For who can ſafely truſt 
9 man. [a that guide that teaches him, | « 4 That it is no deadly {in to ſteal, or pri- 
tum. « vately againſt his will and without his knowledge to take athing from him 
« who is ready to pive it if he were ask'd, but will not endure to have it ta- 
®Proy 28-24. « ken without asking : That it is no theft * privately to take a thing that is 
firutio, © NOt great from our Father; #5 That he who ſees an innocent punilh'd for 
« what himſelf hath done , he in the mean time who did it , holding his 
« Diana de Eu. © PEACE, 18 not bound to reſtitution; «- That he who falls into fornication, 
nj 1 com- «1f he goes to confeſſion, may the ſame day in which he did fornicate receive 
« the Communion ; That Communion is Manducation, and thcrefore 
n. 31. «requires not attention ; That he who being in deadly fin receives the Holy 
+3#* « Communion commits but one fin, viz. that againſt the dignity of the 
« Sacrament ; and that the omiſſion of confeſſion 1s no diſtin& fin, mean- 
«ing, amongſt them who believe confeſſion to be of Divine inſtitution? 
1demde penit, As bad or worle are thoſe affirmatives and doctrines of repentance. A 
"aum,;q, ©dying Man is not tied to be contrite for his fins; but confeſſion and at- 
trition are ſufficient : ] and that we may know what 1s meant by attrition, we 
vim. 12, & x7, 3n© fOld | it is a ſorrow for temporal evil, diſgrace or loſs of health, ſent by God as a 
& 18, « puniſhment, or feared to be ſent; | this alone is enough for Salvation, if the 
dying Man do but confeſs to the Prieſt, though he have liv'd wickedly all 
his iE time. And that we need not think the matter of confeſſion to be too 
great a burden, we are told, | < He that examines his Conſcience before 
« confeſſion, fins if he be too diligent and careful. | But as for the pre- 
um, 18, © cept of having a contrite and a broken heart. | It binds not but in the 
«article or danger of death : nor then, but when we cannot have the 
« Sacrament of Penance. ] To theſe may be added thoſe contradiQti- 
ons of ſeverity for the ſecuring of a holy lite; that | « If a Man purpoſe 
«at the preſent to ſin no more, though at the ſame time he believes he 
« ſhall fin again, (that is, that he will break his purpoſe,) yet that purpolc 
rio, 19, 18 good enough: T hat it is not very certain whether he that hath atrizion does 
« receive grace, though he does not formally reſolve to fin no more : ] mean- 
ing, that it is gue that it 18 not neceſſary to make any ſuch reſolution of 
leaving their [in; they are not certain it 18 ſo, nor certain that it is otherwiſe ; 
that is, they find no Commandment for theſe things : It may be they are 
14. Verb. De. Counſel'd and advis'd in Scripture, but that is no great matter; for | © It ts 
rradtio, num.5.© no fin not to correſpond with the Divine inſpirations exhorting us to 


« Counſels. } 
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« Counſels. | Add to theſe, that l « Todetract from our Neighbours fame _ 
« before a conſcientious, lilent and a good Man, is no deadly {in : To dif. -— 5s 
« penſe withour vows in a year of Jubilee js valid, though the condition of ob- 

« taining that Jubilee be not performed. ] Thus men amongſt them have 

leave to lin, and they may live 1n 1t as long as their life laſts without repen- 

tance ; and that repentance in the ſumm of affairs is nothing but to call to the 

Prieſt to abſolve them ; provided you be forrowful for the evil you feel or 

fear God will ſend on you : but contrition, or ſorrow proceeding fromthe 

love of God is not at all neceſlary ; [. * neither is it neceſlarythat our ſorrow £9 Thi 
« bethought to be contrition; neither is it neceſſary that attrition ſhould go 7 
« before confeſſion, but will ſerve if it be fome time after; and if yon contefs Din. Com- 
«none but venial ſins, it is ſufficient if you be ſorrowful for one of them; Serm.vis” 
* and the caſe is the ſame for mortal fins formerly confeſſed. } But I am 
aſhamed of this heap of ſad ſtories: If I ſhould amaſs together what them- 
{elves have colleted, in their books, it would look hke a libel : but who is 
pleaſed with variety of ſuch ſores may enter into the Hoſpitals themſelves, 
and walk and look till he be weary. 

2. But not only wihthe evil matter of their propoſitions ; but we have 

reaſon to be offended with the ſtrange manner of their anfwerings. I ſhall 
not need to inſtance in that kind of argument which 1s but too frequent 
among thoſe who prevail more by their authority than their reaſon, of pro- 
ving propoſitions by ſtmilitudesand analogies. I remember that Gregory vg th 
Sayr ſays that all Precepts of the Moral Law are tobe reduc'd to the Deca- _ 
logue ; becauſe as all natural things are reduc'd tro ren Predicaments, ſo it is 
expedient that all kinds of vertues and vice be reduc'd to the ten Command- 
ments. And Beſſeus infers ſeven Sacraments from the number of the Pla- 
nets, and the ſeven ears of full corn in Fgypt, and ſeven water-pots chang'd 
into wine ( though there were but fx, ) becauſe as the wine {I'd fix warer- 
pots, ſo the Sacrament of the Euchariſt fills the other f1x, and it ſelf makes 
the ſeventh; and that therefore peradventure the Sacraments are called 
Feſſels of grace. But this I look upon as a want of better arguments mn a weak 
cauſe, manag'd by careleſs and confident perſons; and note it only as xfaalt, 
that the Guides of Conſciences fhould ſpeak many things when they can 

rove but few. 

3- That which I ſuppoſe to be of greateſt Conlideration is, that the Ca- 

ſuits ofthe Roman Church take theſe things for reſolution and anſwer to 
queſtions of Conſcience which are ſpoken by an authority that is not ſuflici- 
ent; and they admit of Canons, and the Epiltles of Popes for authentick 
warranties, which are ſuſpicious whether ever they were written by them 

to whoſe authority only they do pretend ; and they quote ſayings of the 

old Doors, which are contradited by others of equal learning and 
reputation, and all cited in their own Canon Law; and have not any 
{ufficient means to aſcertain themſelves what is binding in very many caſes 

argued in their Canons, and Decretal Epiſtles, and Bulls of Popes. Nay, 

they muſt needs be at a loſs in their condua of Conſciences, eſpecially m 

all enquiries and articlesof faith, when they chuſe ſuch foundations, which 
themſelves know to be weak and tottering; and yet lay the greatelt load up- 

on ſuch foundations, and tie the Conſcience with the hardeſt ligature, 

where it 15 certain they can give no ſecurity. For it is not agreed in the 
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Chuch of Rome, neither can they tell upon whoſe authority they may tinally 
rely : they cannct tell who is the viſible Head of the Church : for they are not ſure 
the Pope is; becauſe a Council may be ſuperior to him, and whether it be 
orno it is not reſolved : And therefore either they mult change their Prin- 
ciple, and rely only upon Scriptures and right Reaſon and Unverſal Teſti- 
monies, or give no anſwer to the Conſcience in very many caſes of the grea- 
telt concernment; for by all other meaſures their queſtions are indetermi- 
nable. But the authority of man they make to be their foundation : and 
yet if their allegations were ailowed to be good argument, it would ſerve 
them but to very few purpoſes, lince the Doors, whoſe affirmative is the 
deciſion of the Caſe, are fo infinitely divided. 

4. Tito me, and to very many wiſe men, looks like a very great Ob- 
jection : But I find that they who are moſt concerned in it account it none; 
For th: Roman Cafuilts profeſs it; and yet do not ſuppole that the Conle- 
quent ot tins ſhould be, that the caſe is difficult, and the men not to be relied upon, 
and the Conſcience to be otherwiſe informed, and that we ought to walk the more wari- 
ly, but cheretore the Conſcience is at liberty, and the queſtion in order to praflice hath 
no difficulty ,, hard m the caſe, but eafie in the afion; for by this means they en- 
tertain all intereits, and comply with all perſwaſtons, and ſend none away 
Unſatished. For Uncertain anſwers make with them no Uncertain reſo- 
lution ; for they teach us, that in ſuch caſes we may follow either part : 
and therefore they (tudiouſlly keep up this Academical or rather Sceptick 
Theology, Ati aiunt, alii negant ;, . utrumque probabile. And upon this account, 
althongh with greatelt ſeverity they bind on mens perſwaſions the doctrines 
of meats and-carnal ordinances, yet they have left them looſe enough when 
it comestothe Conſcience, ſo looſe that the precept is become ridiculous : 
for what can it be otherwiſe, when they teach, « That the Faſt is not broken 
« by drinking of water or wine, nay, though we eat ſomething that our 
« drink may not hurt us ; nor the uſual collation at _ if 1t be taken in the 
© morning ; nor if-the Butler or the Cook lick his hingers; nor if we eat 
« eggs or milk-meats, ſoit be not in the holy time of Lent ; norif aſter din- 
© nex awhile you eat ſomething at the entreaty of a friend ; nor if you upon 
« a reaſonable caule eat before your time? in all theſe caſes you eat and faſt 
«at the ſametime. Alltheſe things are derivatives from the contrary opi- 
nions of ſome calie, gentle DoQtors ; and the efle&t of this ſtratagem is ſeen 
in things of greater conſequence, For | weare free from our Tow, or from a 
Commandment, if it be a probable opinion of the Doflors that we are free, | and[ it is 
prohable, if it be the opinion of one grave Doctor : | That is, in effec, 
plainly, If it be probable | in the doQtrine, | it is certain | 1n praftice.; | and it 
1s probable ifany one of their Doctors ſays it. 

5. And the miſchief of this is further yet diſcernible, if we conſider that 
they determine their greateſt and moſt Myſterious caſes oftentimes by no other 
argument but the ſaying of ſome few of their Writers. I ſhall give but 
one inſtance of it ; but it ſhall be ſomething remarkable. The queſtion 
was, Whether the Pope can diſpenſe in the Law of God ? The enquiry isnct con- 
cerning a diſh of whey, but of a conf1derableaffair; upon which the right 
or the wrong of many thouſand Conſciences amongſt them do depend. It 
is anſwered [ © That one opinion of the Catholicks ſays, that the Pope can 
« diſpenſe in all things of the Law of God, excepting the articles of faith. ] 
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« The proof 1s this, So Panormitan ſpeaks; in cap. propeſuit, de conceſs. prebend. 
«1, 20, citing lmocentiue in cap. cum ad Monaſterium, de ſlatu Monachorum, 
« where he ſays, that without cauſe the yn cannot diſpenſe in things of 
« Divine right ; intimating that with cauſe he may. And the fame is the 
« opinion of Felinus in p ue in Eccleſ. de conſt. n. 19, & 20, where amon 

« other things he ſaith, that the Pope when he hath cauſe can change the uſual 
« form of Baptiſm, and make it lawful to baptize in the Name of the Tri- 
«nity , which he reports out of Innocentiue cap. 1. de baptiſ. in fine nam. 11. 
« Yea the ſame Felinus is bold to affirm in cap. 1. de conſe; n: 23: that the Pope 
« with one word can create a Prieſt, without any other ſolemnity, ſaying, 
« Be thou a Prieſt ; which he reports out of Imocentias in cap. 1. Sacra Un. 
© The fame Felinus addes further that the Pope with his Word alone 
« can make a Biſhop ; and he cites 2—_ in l. 2. C. de crim..$ acrilegii , & inl, 
« 1, C. de Sententiam paſſis. The ſame ſentence is held by Deciur, confil. 112. 
«n. 3. in fine; & in diff. cap. Rue in Eccleſ. n, 2 5. & ſeq. alias n. 44,& 4z. in 
« Novis, Allegantur etiam ali Juriſte in cap. 2: de tranſlat. Epiſcopi., & in. Manu- 
« miſſiones. F. de juſe. & jure ,, & inl. 2. C. de ſervit, &c: ; 

Here isa rare way of probation : for theſe allegations are not only a teſti- 
monial that theſe Catholick authors are of that —_—  butitis mtended to 
repreſent, that this opinion is not againſt the Catholick faith ; that Popes 
and great Lawyers are of it; and therefore that it is ſafe, and it may be El 
lowed, or be let alone : but yet this is ſufficient to determine the doubting 
Conſcience of a ſubje&, or to be propounded to him as that on which he 
may with ſecurity and indemnity rely. The thing is affirm'd by Felinus, and 
for this he quotes Innecentius; and the ſame is the opinion of Decius, and for 
this opinion divers other Lawyers are alledged. Now when this or the like 
happens to be in aqueſtion of ſo great Concernment as this, it is ſucha dry 
ftory, ſuch an improbable proof, ſo unſatisfying an anſwer to the Conſci- 
ence, that the great determunation of all thoſe queſtions and praftices which 
candepend upon ſo Univerſal an article as this, and a warranty to doaRtions 
which their adverſaries ſay are abhorrent from the law of Nature and com- 
mon honeſty, ſhall in their final reſort reſt upon the ſaying of one or two 
perſons, who having boldly ſpoken a fooliſh thing, have paſſed without 
condemnation by thoſe Superiors for whole intereſt they have been bold to 
tell ſo great a lie. 

In Concluſion, the effect of theſe Uncertain principles and Unſteady 
Conduct of queſtions 1s this ; that though by violence and force they have 
conſtrain'd and thruſt their Churches into an Union of faith, like beaſts 
intoa pound, yet they have madetheir caſes of Conſcience and the actions 
of their lives unſtable as the face of the Waters, and unmeaſurable as the 
dimenſions of the Moon : by which means their Confeſlors ſhall be enabled 
to anſwer according to every mans humour, and no man ſhall depart fad 
from their Penitential chairs, and themſelves ſhall take or give leave to any 
thing ; concerning which I refer the Reader to the books and letters 
written by their parties of Port-royal, and to their own weak anſwers and 
vindications. 

If 1 were willing by accuſing others to get reputation to my own, or 
the undertakings of any of our perſwaſton or communion, I could give 
very many inſtances of their unjuſtice and partialities in determining 
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matters and queſtions of.juffice, which concern the Church and their Ec- 
cleſialtical perk 18.3, 48.14 what was juſt amongſt the reprobates of the Laity 
were. hard meaſure if done, to.-an Eccleſialtick, and that there were two 
ſorts of. juſtice, the one for Seculars and the- other for -Church-men;; of 
Vide Sunmas yyhich their own books * give. but too many inſtances. I could alſo remark 


ud, ne that the. Monks and Friers are-jpiquiores in Matrimonium, and make inquiries 
Hate Þ i into Matrimonial; cauſes withart impure curiolity, and make anſwers ſome- 
ogy ro tunes yith ſpite and envy, ſometimes with licentiouſneſs; that their diſtin- 
ſterum, &  Chipn of ,9108 Mortal and Venial hath intricated and confounded almoſt all the 
Certainty and anſwers of Moral Theology ; but nothing of this is fitted 
to my intention, - which is only to make 1t evident that it-was neceſlary that 
Caſcs pf Conſcience ſhould be written over a-new, and eſtabliſhed upon 
better principles, and proceed in more {ober and ſatisfying methods : no- 
thing being more requiſite than that we ſhould all be inſlrutted, and throughly 
prepared 40 every good work; that we ſhould have a Conſcience void of offence both 
tawards 'God and towards Zan; that we ſhould be able to ſeparate the vile from 
the precious, and ow what to chuſe and what to avoid ; that we may have our 
ſenſes, exerciſed to diſcern betwttn good and evil, that we may not call good eril, 
or. evil ggad. For fince obedience is the love of God, and to do well is the 
life of Religion, and the end of faith isthedeath of fin and the life of righte- 
oulncls.; nothing 1s more neceſſary than that we be rightly informed 1n all 
moral .xiptices; :becauſe in theſe things an Error leads on to evil actions, 
to the choice of {in, and the expreſs diſpleaſure of God ; otherwiſe than u 
happens in ſpeculation and meffeRtive notices and School-queſtions. 
.. And indeed.upon this conltderation I was alwayes confident, that though 
the: Queitions of the School were nice and ſubtle, difficult and very 
oſten good for nothing ; yet that in Moral Theology 1 ſhould have found fo 
perfect an accord, ſo calie determination of queltions, that it would have 
becn harder to find out queſtions than anſwers; and the great difficulty in 
books af this ſabje& would be to put the great number of inquiries into 
order and method. I was not deceived in the ground and reaſon of my 
conjecture ; becauſe I knew that in promptu-& facili eſt ternitas, God had 
made the way to Heaven plain and ſimple, and what was neceſſary did lie 
open, and the lines of duty were to be read by every eye, or heard and 
learn'd by all underſtandings; and therefore it 1s certain that all praftical 
truths are to be found out without much contention and diſpute, becauſe 
Juſtice and obedience to God in all moral converſation is Natural to us, juſt 
as Logick and diſcourſe is. But when I came to look alittle nearer, I found 
that Men were willing enough to be tied up to believe the Unactive propoli- 
tions of the Doctors , but would keep a liberty of plealing themſelves in 
matters of Life and Converſation : 1n the former they would ealily be go- 
vern'd by leading Men; but in the latter they would not obey God himlelf, 
and without great regret would not be confin'd to ftrictneſs and ſe- 
verity 1n'their Caſes of Conſcience. Some would ; but many would not. 
They that would, gave Laws unto themſelves, and they could cafily be 
Governed; but they that would not,were ready to trample upon their yoke, 
if it were made gentle and ealie for their neck, But this was the lealt part 
of the evil. 
| For beldes this, Moral Theology was made a trade for the houſe. and 
an 
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an art of the Schools : and as nothing 1s more ealie than natural Logick; 
and yet nothing harder than Sophiſtical, ſo it is in Moral Theology; what 
God had made plain, Men have intricated; and the eaſfie Commandment is 
wrapped up in uneaſie learning ; and by the new methods, a Simple and 
Uncrafty Man cannot be wiſe «unto ſalration, which is but ſmall comfort to 
him that ſtands in the place of the Idiot and Unlearned. Sometimes a ſe- 
vere Commandment is expounded by the ſence of eaſe and liberty, and 
the liberty is eſtabliſhed in Rule ; but becauſe the Rule is not true in ſome 
hundreds of caſes, a conſcientious Man does not know how to make uſe 
of it : and it the Commandment be kept cloſe to the ſence of ſtriftnels and 
ſeverity, thereare ſo many out-lets and eſcapes found out, that few men 
think themſelves obliged. * Thus in the Rule | Spoliatum ante omnia reſti- 
tuendum | which is an excellent meaſure of Conſcience im many cales, 
and certainly can have no direct abatement in the duty, and the party ob- 
liged can only be relieved by equity in the manner of doing it ; yet of this 
plain and ealie Rule, Gabrielius brings no leſs than threeſcore and ten li- 
mitations: and to make all queitions of that Nature and the Rule of Con- 
ſcience infinite ana imndeterminable, Menochius hath feven hundred ninety 
and cight queſtions concerning Poſſeſſim ; and who is ſufficient for theſe things ? 
* Thereis a Rule amongſt the Lawyers which very much relates to the 
Conſcience of thole men who are engaged in ſuitsand ſentences of Law 
in all Countries which are rul'd by the Civil law, In quolibet alu requiritus 
citatio. Of this Rule Porciue brings an hundred and ſixteen amplations, 
and an hundred and four and twenty limitations. Maranta enumerates 
forty caſes in which | A Negative ought to be proved : | and Socinus ſets 
down eight hundred and two fallencies ( that's the word of the law ) con- 
cerning the conteſtation of ſuits and actionsat law. Many more might be 
reckoned even in the interpreters of the Civil law, and in the meaſures we 
derive from thence. But it any man thinks it better in the Canon law, 
which 1s ſuppoſed to be as great a rule of our Conſcience in the matter of 
Religion as the other 1s of Juſlice; I ſhall only ſay, that the very title of the 
Canon law was Concordantia Diſcordantiarum, a tying of contradictions toge- 
ther in one ſtring: and when you begin to look into the interpreters of the 
Decretum, which is the beſt part of the Canon law, Simoncellus tells that the 
word Decretum hath five and twenty fignifications. So that there isa wood 
before your doors, and a labyrinth within the wood, and locks and barsto 
every door within that labyrinth ; and after all we are like to meet with Un- 
$kilful guides ; and yet ofall things in the world, in theſe things an error is 
the molt intolerable. 

But thus the Enemy of Mankind hath prevailed upon us while we were 
earnelt in diſputations about things leſs concerning : Then he was watchful 
and bulie to interweave evil and uncertain principles into our Moral in- 
{titutions, to intangle what was plain, to vide what was ſimple, to make 
an art of what was written in the tables of our hearts with the finger of 
God. Whena Gentleman was commending Dr. Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter 
his great pains in the contutation of Luther's books, the wiſe Prelate ſaid 
heartily, that he wiſh'd he had ſpent all that time in prayer and meditation 
which he threw away upon ſuch uſeleſs wranghngs. For that was 
the wiſdom of the Ancients. Antiqua Sapientia nihil aliud quam facienda & 
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Titanda pracepit : Et tunc meliores erant Tiri. Poſiquam daoEli proaierunt, boni de- 


ſunt. Simplex enim illa & aperta virtus in obſcuram & ſolertem ſcientiam verſa eſt ; 
Docemurque diſputare, non Tivere, Our lore-Fathers taught their children 
what to do a what to avoid ; and then Men were bettcr. But when 
Men did {trive to become learned, they did not care ſo much to become 
good; they then were taught to diſpute rather than to live. To this pur- 

oſe I underſtand that excellent ſaying of Solomon, Of making many books 
there is no end, and much ſiudy i a wearineſs of the fleſh. Let us hear the concluſion 
of the whole matter. Fear God and keep bis Commandments ; for this is the whole 
duty of man, Meaning, that books which ſerve to any other purpole are a 
laborious vanity, conſumptive of our time and health to no purpoſe : no- 
thing elſe being to any purpoſe but ſuch things as teach us to tear God, and 
how to keep his Commandments. All books, and all learning which mi- 
niſters to this end, partakes of the goodneſs of the end ; but that which 
promotes it not, 15not to be regarded: and therefore the Chaldee Para- 

hraſt reads theſe wordsinto an advice of making many books tending to 
folineſe Fili mi, monitus eſto ut ſacias libros ſapientie plurimos, adeo ut non ſit fnis 
& ut ſludeas verbis Legis, conſpiciaſque defatigationem carnis. Make books of 
wiſdom very many, and ſtudy in the —_ of the Law till thou mayelt ſee 
the wearineſs of thy fleſh. Beata atas que in vita hominum regenda totam diſpu- 
tandi rationem poſuit, Blefled are the times in which men learn to diſpute well 
that they may live the better. And truly it were much to be wiſhed that 
men would do ſonow; endeavouring toteach the ways of Godlineſs i {1n- 
cerity ; to ſhew to men the right paths of Salvation ; to deſcribe the right 
and plain meaſures of Simplicity, Chriſtian Charity, Chaſtity, Temperance 
and Juſtice; to unwind the intanglements of Art, and to {trip Moral T he- 
ology of all its Viſors; todetract all the falſhoods and hypocrilies of crafty 
men ; to confute all the falſeprinciples of evil Teachers, who by uncertain 
and deceitful grounds teach men to walk confidently upon trap-doors and 

it-falls, and preach doctrines fo dangerous and falſe, that if their Diſciples 
would live according to the conſequents of ſuch doftrines, without doubt 
they mult periſh everlaſtingly. 

It is a great work and too heavy for one mans ſhoulders ; but ſome bo- 
dy mult begin ; and yet no man ever would, if he can be afirighted with 
the conſideration of any difficulty in the world. But I have laid aſide all 
conliderations of my ſelf, and with an intire dependence upon God for 
help, I have begun an inſtitution of Moral Theology, _ eſtabliſhed it 
upon ſuch principles and inſtruments of probation which every man allows, 
and better than which we have none imparted tous. I affirm nothing but 
upon grounds of Scripture, or Univerſal Tradition, or right Reaſon dif- 
cernable by every diſinterelt perſon, where the queſtions are of great con- 
cern, and can admit of theſe probations : Where they cannot, I take the 
next beſt; the laws of wiſe Commonwealths and the ſayings of wiſe men, 
the reſults of fame and the Proverbs of the Ancient, the Precedents of holy 
perſons and the great examples of Saints. PeradStpy/v ydp Fay FH Toooroy 7 
exe: E:Cntav nal ixaqor yirOo, £@ ooor n TETed pals. quoi eatOiyelar maearAn- 
Toy > Gairglaipabnyalng ts ml)aroyey iO. arvodtyttar, x pulogaxoy amoSefas amailay 
He that 1s well inſtructed wall require in every kind of argument and diſ- 
putation no other proof. or ſubtilty than the ſubje& matter will bear. 
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For it were ridiculous for a Mathematician to go about to perſwade with 
eloquence, or an Orator to pretend todemonttrations. But Moral Theo: 
logy 1s a colle&tive Body of all wiſdom, whereof ſome things are demon- 
{trable and many are probable, and other things are better than their con- 
traries ; and they areto be proved accordingly, every thing in its propor- 
tion and capacity. And therefore here I make uſe of all the Brocardicks, or 
rules of mterpreters; that 1s, not only what 1s eſtabliſhed regularly in law, 
but what is concluded wile and reaſonable by the belt interpreters. Socinus, 
Duennas, Azo, Gabrielius, Damaſus, and divers other great Lawyers at- 
| tempted this way in the interpretation of the Civiland Canon law. I in- 
termeddle not in the queſtion, whether they did well or ill, but leavethe 
| conteſt as it lies between Duarenus and Balduinus who blame them, and We- 
ſenbechand Gribaldus who are their confident Advocates, But i the dil- 
courſes of Conſcience, whatſoever 1s right reaſon, though taken from any 
faculty or ſcience, 1s alſo of uſe and efficacy, Becauſe whatever can guide 
the actions or diſcourſes, or be the buſineſs or the conduct of any man, does 
belong to Conſcience and its meaſures; and what is true in any Science, is 
true in Conſcience. 

I do not ſay that what is true or allowed in humane laws is alſo true or 
allowed in the Divine; becauſe though God does juſtly and wiſely, yet 
men do not always ſo; and what is true in Sciences 1s not always under- 
Rood to be true in Civil laws. Rualis cauſa, talis effeFus, ſaith the Phulo- 
ſopher, The cauſe and theeffeR are of the ſame nature. But the Lawyer 
fays, this is not always true. For Manumiſſimn, which is a cauſe of liberty, 
is of the Civillawand poſitive inſtitution; but Liberty, which 1s the effe&t 
of it, is of the law of Nature. Now although the Philoſopher under- 
: {tands his Rule of Natural cauſes and effefs, or thoſe cauſes which are artifi- 
"þ cial, but operate by the way of Nature, and intends it not at all to be per- 

ſwalive in matters of politive and legal inſtitution ; yet this truth and all 

other truths muſt prevail in Conſcience, becauſe they are emanations from 

the fountain of truth; from whence nothing can derive that 1s not al- 

ways true, and inall ſences true where they are intended to perſwade or 

teach. Butthen the truths of Philoſophy muſt be uſed in the meaſures of 
4 Conſcience by the intentions of Philoſophy, and not be carried on to a 
Y diſparate matter, and without cauſe be mdifferently applied, the ſame 
words to things of another nature. * There 1s a Rule in Philoſophy, In- 
corporalia ſunt individua ; from hence Hottoman argues, 'T heretore Dominion, 
Heritage, #ſus{rufus, or the uſe of a thing by him that is not the Lord, are 
individual, becauſe they are incorporeal. Now this will deceive him that 
truſts upon it : not becauſe what is true in one place 1s not true always 
and every where; but becauſe theſe words applied to other matters, and 
the words ſignifying other intentions, they abuſe the weary hearer, but 
inſtruct not. But becauſe the queſtions of Conſcience do relate to all 
matters, therefore to theſe all Arts and Sciences do miniſter. Fes fiſci 
eſt ubicunque natat, Whatſoever ſwims upon any water belongs to this | 
Exchequer, that is, faith S. Auſtin, Chriſtianus Domini ſui eſſe intelligit, ubicun- Pe do3.Chris 
que invenerit veritatem, Ifit be truth, whereſoever it be found, the Chriſtian > 
knows 1t 1s his Lords goods : and therefore I have prov'd and adorn'd ſome 
truths with the wiſe ſayings of Philoſophers and Poets, ut Deo ſerviat 
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quicquid puer utile didici, that, according to the expreſſion of the ſame Saint, 
whatſoever being a child I learned which can profit, may be brought in to 
ſerve and pay homage to God. Butſtlill they are to be underſtood accord- 
ing tothe ſence and meaning of their proper Art where they dwell. And 
though there 1s great need of skill in all thoſe Sciences from whence we de- 
rive notices in order to the conduct of Conſcience; and that it will be hard 
for any man to pretend to be Maſter of all thoſe things which mult be us'd 
in theſediſcourſes; yet I who will not pretend to that, have yet taken as 
good a courſe as 1 could toinform my ſelf, though not in the whole Syltem 
of every art in the whole circle which I have here occaſionally us'd, yet I 
have been carcful to underſtand thoſe few things which I have thence drawn 
in as auxiliaries: and leſt I ſhould yet fail, I have taken another courſe by 
way of caution and defence, that I may be right and ſure in the reflex, if I 
had cauſe to doubt of any thing 1n the direR notice. 

For I have propounded to my ſelf general meaſures to be as boundaries 
to the determination of doubts and the anſwer of queſtions; which folong 
as I do deſerve, my error will be very innocent, if any happens. For 1. 
In hard and intricate queſtions I take that which is caſte and intelligible,: and 
concerning Which it will be cafie to judge whether it be right or wrong. 
2. Inodious things,and matters of burden and envy, I take that part which 
is leaſt, unleſs there be evident reaſon to the contrary, 3. In favours I 
always chule the largeſt ſence, when any one is bettered by that ſence, 
and no man isthe worſe. 4. In things and queſtions relating to men I 
give thoſe anſwers that take away ſcruples, and bring peace and a quiet 
mind. $5. In things relating to God I always chuſe to ſpeak that 
thing which to him is moſt honourable. 6. In matters of duty 1 al- 
ways chuſe that which is moſt holy. 9. In doubts I chuſe what is 
ſafeſt. 8. In probabilities I prefer that which is the more reaſonable, 
never allowing to any one a leave of chuſing that which is confeſſedly the leſs 
reaſonable in the whole conjun&tion of circumitances and relative conlide- 
rations. 

U pon the account of theſe principles I hope to ſerve God and the good 
of Souls. For theſe being the points of my compaſs, which way ſoe- 
ver I fail, I ſhall not ſuffer (hipwrack : and if at any time I go about, 
which 1 haveavoided as much as my infirmities will permit, yet at laſt, 
and in the whole, I arrive where I ought to be, For indeed in this 
whole affair I have proceeded with great fear; as knowing that he who 
writes Caſes of Conſcience, does in a manner give laws to all that do be- 
lieve him : and no man per{ſwades more vehemently than he that tells you, 
This, God forbids ; This, God commands; and therefore I knew that to be 
miſtaken here was very evil, and might do much evil; but to be careleſs, 
or prejudicate, or partial, or flattering, or oppreſſive with ſeverity, or 
unſafe with gentleneſs, was criminal in the cauſe as well as miſchievous in the 
event: and the greateſt ſecurity which I havethat I have not ſpoken unſafe- 
ly in any mans caſe, is becauſe that I have prayed much, and laboured much 
that 1 might not at all miniſter to error or ſchiſm, to folly or vanity, but 
to the glory of God, and to the good of Souls: and I have fo determined 
every 
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and the integrity and ſimplicity of my Conſcience : and therefore 1 deſire 
that my Reader will uſe the ſame caution and ingenuity before he condemns 
any concluſion, and conlider, that as in theſe things it was impoſlibleto 
pleaſe every man, tſmeow os peydAo T60w ale yaa79r (01 deligned to pleaſe 
no man but as he 1s a lover of truth, and a lover of his own ſoul. 

The ſtile that I here uſe is according asit happens; ſometimes plain, ſome- 
times cloſer : the things which I bring are ſometimes new, and ſometimes 
old ; they are difficult and they are caſte; ſometimesadorn'd with caſes, and 
the caſes ſpecificated in ſtories, and ſometimes in {tead of a ſtory I recite an 
Apologue, and diſguiſe a true Narrative with other names, that I may not 
diſcover the perſon whoſe caſe I diſcourſe ot: and in all things I mind the 
matter ; and ſuppoſe truth alone and reaſonand the piety of the decilion to 
be the beſt ornament; and indeed ſometimes the thing it felt will not be 
handled otherwile. 

Ornari res ipſa negat, contenta doceri, 

I was here to ſpeakto the Unkritendiog, not to win the afleions ; to 
convince, not to exhort: and where had no certainty in a caſe, or that the 
parts of a queſtion were too violently contended for, without {uthcient evi- 
dence on either fide, 1 have not been very forward to give my hnal ſentence; 
but my opinion and my reaſon ; 

Per verbum FORTE reſpondent ſape periti. 

And yet I hope that in ſome caſes it will " found, that though I am not 
herce, poſitive and decretory, yet the caſe it ſelf is ſufficiently declared, 
{o that he who hath occaſion to uſe it, may upon thoſe accounts deter- 
mine himſelf. For the Modeſty of him that teaches 1s not always an ar- 
gument that he is uncertain in his propoſition. Ts rouiQw, 4 70 Ford x 1 
ToUxiTE Ys Tdylws bn auqhibons Tate of TaAAGIL, HAAR TOAARKE 3 EF. 7 > nfiueyt 
5TWs By %j 70 10iGw CvTadVa ayti TY xEAvW) & Ti5FEvw, faith Ulpian. Wien the 
Ancients ſaid, I ſuppoſe, I think, It ſeems, they did not always man that 
they were uncertain ; but they ſometimes intended it for a modeſt, but a 
direct affirmative : and fo Ido in fome few Caſes where there 1s great rea- 
ſonon one fide, and a great prejudice on the other : 1 give my reaſons, 
and lay down the Caſe and all its allays, and leave it to prevail without 
my ſentence by its own ſtrength. And for this 1 hope no man will be of- 
fended atme: ifhe be, it is becauſe I was not willing to oftend him , but 
I was defirous to inſtruct, to comfort, to determine and to eſtabliſh him 
that needs. 

I haveſtudiouſly avoided all queſtions that are curious and unprofitable; 
ſuch, I mean, whichare only trials of wit, but neither miniſters of Juſtice 
nor Religion. Such was that which was brought before the Lawyers 
and all the learned men of Athens, with great noiſes to little purpoſe. 
A Gentleman of gina dying left three daughters ; The one was beau- 
teous and wanton; the ſecond a lover of wine and gay pleaſures; and the 
third a good ſpinſter, and a great follower of Country houſwifry. He made 
the Mother of theſe daughters to be his Heir upon this condition, that the 
ſhould divide all his eſtate between his daughters equally; but in ſuch a 
manner, that what they received they ſhould neither poſſeſs nor enjoy, 
and as foon as ever they had quitted their portions they ſhould pay 
each of them to their Mother ten thouſand Philippicks. The Mother 
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runs to Athens, conſults the Lawyers and Philoſophers how this Yill ſhould 
be fulflled; but they know not, as ſuppoling one part to croſs another, 
and altogether to be impoſſible; for 1t the whole eſtate ſhould be divided 
among(t them, how 1s it that they ſhall not enjoy it? and it they do not, 
how ſhallthey pay their Mother her aſſignment ? The Mother therefore 
finding no help there, contrives it thus her ſelf; To the pretty wanton ſhe 
gives rich clothes, ſmooth Eunuchs, ſoft beds, ſweet perfumes, {ilver la- 
vatories.and all things which ſhe ſuppoſed might pleaſe her luſt, and conſume 
her portion. To the drinking girle ſhe provides vellels of rich wines, a houſe 
well furniſhed, and all things fitted for expenſive entertainments. But to 
the Country houſewife,a good farm,ploughmen and a great ftock,many hor- 
ſesand ſome cows, ſome Men-ſervants and a great many Maidens, a kennel 
of hounds and a few ſwine; ſuppoling this was no very probable way for 
her to thrive, but the likelieſt way to do her Husbands will ; becauſe the luſt of 
the firſt, and thirſt and debauchery of the ſecond, and the ill-contrived {tock 
of the third would conſume all their portions. But all this while ſhe conſt- 
dered not how when they grew poor, ſhe ſhould receive her ſhare. But at 
laſt a wiſer Man than was in the Schools of Athens advis'd her thus ; Give to 
the Drunken maiden the rich garments, the Jewels and the Eunuchs ; and 
becauſc ſhe loves them not, ſhe w1!l ſell them all for old wines of Chios : To 
the wanton give fields and cattel, oxen and ploughs, hinds and ſwine; and 
ſhe will quickly ſell them that ſhe may entertain her Lovers : But if you give 
vellels of wineto the Country girl, ſhe knows not what to do with them, 
and therefore will ſell them to the Merchant for ready money. Thus ſhall 
neither of them enjoy their portion : but by ſelling it, they ſhall be enabled 
to pay the money to their Mother. This was a Riddle, rather than a Caſe 
of Law or Conſcience; and ſo are many others, which I therefore reſolved 
to lay alide, and trouble no mans Conſcience or head with them ; as ſuppo- 
ſing that the anſwer of the dull Diodorus mention'd in the Greek Epigram is 
ſufficient for ſuch curiohities, x 
"H oo, 1 T& 8AovTily» GC. 
It is ſo, oritis not ſo; it muſt be done this way,or ſome other ; the thing in 
queſtion is yours, or ſome bodies elſe : but make the Judge your friend, and 
L will warrant your cauſe, provided it be juſt ; but look you to that. A 
flight anfwer to an intricate and uſeleſs queſtion 1s a fit cover to ſuch a diſh; 
a cabbage leaf 18 good enough to cover a pot of muſhromes : but I have ta- 
ken a ſhorter way, and laid them all ahide ; remembring the ſaying of Frier 
John Annias to Nicolaus de Lyra ; Teſtimonium Dei lucidum eft, nec egent liters Divi- 
ne plicis, The things of God are plain and eaſie :and therefore I have rejeted 
every thing that is not uſeful and intelligible ; chuſing only to make ſuch in- 
; wag by which we may become better, and promoted in ſomething of our 
uty ; 
F Quid ſumur, & quidnam vifuri gignimur, ordo 
uis datur, aut mete quam mollis f a & unde, 

oy modus argento, quid fas optare, quid aſper 

Utile nummus habet, patrig, chariſque propinquis 

Quantum elargiri deceat, quem te Deus eſſe 

Faſſit, & humana qua parte locatus es inre : 
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iz, That we may be taught how to know what God requires of us, in- 
fruced to ſalvation, and fitted to every good work. 
But now I ſhall delire that he who reads my Book will not expect this 
Book to be a colleive body of particular Caſes of Conſcience; for 1 
find that they are infinite, and my life 1s not ſo; and I ſhall never live to 
write them all, or tounderſtand them all : andif I ſhould write ſome and 
not all, I ſhould profit 1 know not whom, and do good but to a very 
few, and that by chance too ; and it may be that their caſes being chang- 
ed by circumſtances would not be fitted by my indefinite anſwers. I 
therefore reſolved upon another way; which although no Man before 
me hath trod in writmg Caſes of Conſcience, yet I cannot ſay it is new; 
for I took my pattern from Triboniaxus the Lawyer, who out of the Laws 
of the old Romans colleted ſome choice Rules which give anſwer to 
very many Caſes that happen. And after I had confilinad and tried 
many others, I found this moſt reaſonable, moſt uſeful and moſt 
comprehenſive of all matters relating to my preſent Undertaking. For 
I intend hereto offer to the world a General Inſtrument of Moral Theologie, by 
therules and meaſures of which, the guides of Souls may determine the 
particulars that ſhall be brought before them; and thoſe who love toin- 
quire, way alſo find their duty ſo deſcribed, that unleſs their duties be 
complicated with Laws, and civil Cuſtoms, and ſecular intereſts, men 
that are wiſe may guide themſelves in all their proportions of Conſcience : 
but if their caſe be indeed involved, they —_ the conduct of a Spiritual 
Guide to untie the intrigue, and ſtate the queſtion, and apply the re- 
ſpective Rules to the ſeveral parts of it; for though I have ſet them down 
all in their proper places relating to their ſeveral matters, yet when a que- 
ſtion requires the reaſon of many Rules, it is not every hand that can ap- 
ly them : Men will for ever need a living guide; and a wiſe Guide of 
Soul will by ſome of theſe Rules be enabled to anſwer molt Caſes that ſhall 
OCCur. 

For although I have not given anſwers to every doubt; yet I havetold 
what weareto do when any doubt ariſes; I have conducted the doubt- 
ing Conſcience by ſuch Rules which in all doubts wall declare her duty : 
and therefore if the matter obthe doubt be in the reception of the Sacra- 
.ment of the Euchrariſt, or in wearing clothes, or 1n eating, the Rule 1s the 

4: ſame and applicable to every matter. I havenot diſputed whether Sum- 
L ptuary laws be actually obligatory to us in England or Ireland; but I have 
; told by what meaſures we ſhall know concerning all laws, whether they be 
obligatory or no, in any place, and to every perſon, I have not expound- 
edall the laws of God, but I have told by what rules they are to be ex- 
pounded and under{tood. But becauſe theſe Rules have influence upon 
( all particulars, I have by way of inſtance and illuſtration determined very 
many ſpecial Caſes: and I was a little curious to chuſe ſuch which are the 
matter of our uſual enquiries ; and have been very ſtudious to draw in to 
particular Scrutiny moſt of the principal and nobleſt queſtions of Chriſten- 
dom which could relate to the matter of my Rule; provided that they were 
practical and did miniſter to good manners; having that of LaFantius in my 
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i mind, Non tam de rebus humanis bene meretur qui ſcientiam bene dicendi affert, quam 
qui pie & innocenter docet vivere. He beſt deſerves of mankind who teaches 
men 
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men to live well rather than to talk well : and therefore the wiler Greeks pre- 
ferred Philoſophers before Orators. Ill; enim refle vivendi Dodtores ſunt exiſli- 
mandi, quod Slew preſtabilius. It is better to be a Doctor of oood lite, than 
of eloquent or learned ſpeaking : for they are but few who are capable of 
eloquence, but to live well is the duty of all : and I have always been pleaſed 
with the ſaying of Jupiter to Pallas in the Apologue, when he killed her cheek 
for chuling the fruitful Olive, 


NOOR Nam quod facimus, id niſi utile eſt, 


Stulta omnis atque inanis inde eft gloria ; 


unleſs it does good and makes us better, it is not worth the uling : and 
therefore it hath been no ſmall part of my labour not only to do what was ne- 
ceſlary, but to lay ali1de what was uſeleſs and unhit, at leaſt what I thought 
ſo, 

In this manner by the Divine affiltance I have deſcribed a Rule of Conlci- 
ence: inthe performance of which I ſhall make no excuſes for my own in- 
firmities, or to guard my ſelf from the cenſure of the Curious or the Scorners. 
I have with all hurnlity and ſimplicity defired to ſerve God, and to miniſter 
to his Church, and I hope he will accept me: and for the reſt, I have laid it 
all at his moſt holy feet, and therefore will take no further care concerning 
my ſelfin it. Only I am deſirous that now I have attempted todeſcribea 
General Rule, they who find it defective would be pleaſed to make this 
more perfect by adding their own Symbol; which is much caſter than to 
erect that building which needs but ſome addition to make it uſeful to all its 

urpoſesand intentions. But if any man, like a bird fitting upon a tree, 
ſhall foul the fruit and diſhonourit, that it may beunhit for food, I ſhall be 
ſorrowful for him that does ſo,and troubled;that the good which I intended to 
every one;ſhould be loſt toany one. But I ſhall have the fs ag comfort if I 
have done my duty in righteouſneſs and humility: though I laboar in vain and ſpend 
my ſlrength for nought,yer ſurely my judgment is with the Lord,and my work is with my Ged. 

L know not whether I ſhall hve toadd Marter to this Form, that is, to 
write a particular explication of all the precepts of Chriſtian Religion ; 
which wall be a full delign of all ſpecial caſes and queſtions of Conſcience mea- 
ſurable by this General Rule. 11 do not, I hope God will excite ſome other 
todoit ; but whoever does it, he will do it with ſo much the more profit, 
by how much he does diſpute the leſs : and I remember that Socrates and 
Sozomen tell that lus the Heretick was counted an Atheiſt proprer eriſticum 
loquendi & diſputandi modum, becauſe he taught no part of religion, but he 
mine'd it into queſtions and chop'd it into Ariſtorle's Logick. The f1mple and 
rational way of teaching God's Commandments as it is moſtealle, ſoit is 
molt uſeful ; and all the caſes that will occur will the moſt eaſily be anſwered 
by him that conſiders and tells in what Caſes they bind, and in what they 


| bind not : which is the duty of him that explicates, and may be delivered by 


way of plain rule and ealte commentary. 

But this I ſhall advertiſe; That the Preachers may retrench infinite 
numbers of Caſes of Conſcience if they will more earneſtly preach and ex- 
hort to {umplicity and love; for the want of theſe is the great multiplier 
of Cafes. Men do not ſerve God with honeſty and heartineſs, and 


they 
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they do not love him greatly; but ſtand upon terms with him, and ſtudy 
how much is lawful, how far they may go, and which is their utmoſt ſtep of 
lawfal, being afraid to do more for God and for their Souls than is {imply 
and indiſpenſably neceſſary; and oftentimes they tie religion. and their own 
luſts together, and the one intangles the other, and both are made leſs dif. 
cernible, and leſs practicable. * But the good Man underſtands the things 
of God; not only becauſe God's Spirit by ſecret immiſſions of light does 
properly inſtruct him; but becauſe he hath a way of determining his Caſes 
of Conlcimice which wil! never fail him. Forif the queſtion be put to him 
whether it be fit for him to give aſhilling to the poor ; he anſwers that it is 
not only fit, but neceſlary to do ſo much at leaſt, and to make it ſure, he 
will givetwo: and in matter of duty he takesto himſelf the greater ſhare; 
in priviledges and diviſions of right, he 1s content with the leaſt : and in que- 
ſtions of priority and dignity he always prevails by cefſion, and ever ;» Su. 
perior by ſitting loweſt, and gets his will, firſt by chuſing what God wills, 
and then what his neighbour impoſes or defires. But when Men have no 
love to God, and delire but juſt to ſave their Souls, and weigh grains and 
ſcruples, and give to God no more. than they. muſt needs, they ſhall multi- 
ply Caſes of Conſciences to a number which no books will contain, and to a 
difficulty that no learning can an{wer. 

The multiplication alſo of Laws and Ceremonies of Religion does exceed- 
ingly multiply queſtions of practice; and there were among the Jews by 
reaſon of their numerous rites many more than wereat firſt among the Chri- 
ſtians. For we find the Apoſtles only exhorting to humility, to piety to- 
wards parents, to obedience to Magiſtrates, to charity and juſtice; and the 
Chriſtians who meant well underſtood well, and needed no books of Con- 
ſcience but the Rule, and the Commandment. But when Error crept in, 
Truth became difficult and hard to be underſtood : and when the Rituals of 
the Church and her laws became numerous, then Religion was hard to be 
practiſed : and when Men ſet up new intereſts, then the laws of Conſci- 
ence were ſo many, that as the laws of the old Romans, 

won nnnnn perba minantia fixo 

Are legebantur------- which at firſt were nailed 
in a braſs-plate upon a wall, became at laſt ſo numerous and filled ſo many 
volumes, that their very Compendium made a large Digeſt ; ſo are theſe, too 
many to be conlidered, or perfectly to be underſtood; and therefore either 
they muſt be cut oft by ſimplicity and an honeſt heart, and contempt of 
the World, and our duty mult look for no meaſures but love and the lines 
of the eafie Commandment, or elſe we can have no peace and no ſecurity. 
But with theſe there is not only collateral ſecurity, but very often a direct 
wiſdom. Becaule he that endeavours to keep a good Conlcience and hath 
an honeſt mind, beſides that he will enquire after his duty ſufficiently, he 
will be able to tell very much of it himſelf : for God will afiſt him, and 
cauſe that his own mind ſhall tell him more than ſeven Watchmen that fit in a Tower ; 
and if he miſs, he 1s next to an excuſe, and God is ready to pardon him : 
and theretore in what Sect of Chriſtianity ſoever any Man 1s ingaged, if he 
have an honeſt heart, and a good Conſcience, though he be in darkneſs, he will 
find his way out, or grope his way within; he ſhall be guided, or he ſhall 
be pardon'd ; God will pity him, and find ſome way for his remedy ; and if 
it be neceſſary, will bring him out. Eine r INE REI But 
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But however it comes to pals, yet now that the inquiries of Conſcience 
are ſo extremely numerous, Men may be pleaſed to obſerve that Theolo- 
gy is not every Man's trade; and that it requires more wiſdom and abilit 
to take care of Souls, than thoſe Men who now-adays run under the for- 
midable burden of the Preachers office can bring from the places of their 
education and firſt imployment. Which thing I do not obſerve that by 
it I might bring reputation to the office of the Clergy ; for God is their 

tion and lot, and as he hath given them work enough, ſo he hath given 
them honour enough, though the World _— them : but I ſpeak it for 
their ſakes who do what they ought not, and undertake what they cannot 
rform; and conſequently do more hurt to themſelves and others than 
pollibly they imagine ; which it were better they ſhould amend, than be 
put to anſwer for it before Him who loves Souls better than he loved his 
Life, and therefore would not intruſt them to the conduct of ſuch perſons, 
who have need to be taught the plain things of fa]vation, and learn to do 
juſtice and charity, and the proper things of a holy religion. 

Concerning my {elf I ſhall make no requeſt to my Reader, but that he 
will charitably believe I mean well, and have done my beſt. If any Man 
be troubled that he hath expected this Nothing ſo long ; I cannot make him 
other anſwer, but that I am afraid it is now too ſoon ; and I bleſs God 
that 1 had abilities of health and leiſure now at laſt to finiſh it : but I ſhould 
have been much longer, if God had not by the piety of one of his Servants 

rovided for me a comfortable retirement and opportunity of leiſure : which 
if I have improved to God's glory, or tothe comfort and inſtitution of any 
one, He and | both have our ends, and God will have his Glory; and that's 
a good Concluſion, and to that I humbly dedicate my Book. 


From my Study in Portmore in 
Kilultagh,Otober 5. 16 59. 
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Of Conſcience, the kinds of it, and the general Rules of con- 


ducting them. 


CHAP. L 
The Rule of Conſcience in general 


RULE rn. 

Onſcience i the mind of a man, governed 
7 by a Rule, and meaſured by the proportions 
of good and evil in order to prattice. Pag.1 

Z. 
The Duty and Offices of Conſcience are to dt 
ftate and to teſtifie or bear witneſs, to accuſe or 
excuſe, to looſe or bind. 


3. 
Be careful that Prejudice or Paſſion, Fancy 
and Aﬀettion, Error or Illuſion, be nat miſtaken 
for Conſcience, 20 


The Conſcience of 4 Vitious man i an Full 
Fudge and an imperfect rule. : 22 


5. 

All Conſciences are to walk by the ſame rule, 

and that which is juit to one us ſoto all in the like 

Circumſtances. 25 
6. 

In Conſcience that which is firſt ts true, eaſieſt 

and moſt nſeful. 26 


I. 
Conſcience by its ſeveral habitudes and rela- fin, but not a double one. 


tions and tendencies towaras its proper object ts 
atvided into ſeveral kinds. 


CHAP. II, 
Of the Right or Sure Conſcience. 


I 


Right Conſcience ts that which guides our 
A altions by right and proportion'd means to 
a right ena, 29 


Se 
Is 4 right Conſcience the prattical judgement, 
that is the laſt determination to an attion, onght 
to be ſure and evident. 29 
3. 
The prattical judgment of a right Conſcience 
ts always agreeable to the ſpeculative deter mina- 


tion of the underſtanding. zo 


4. 
A Judgment of Nature or Inclination is not 
ſufficient to make a ſure Conſcience. 4'/ 


When two motives concur to the determination; 


of an att ion, whereof one is vertuous and the "27 

ſecular, a Right Conſcience is not prejudic *y 

the mixture. * 49 
6. 


An argument not fifficierr nor competent, 
though it do perſwade us to a thing in it [-!f* good, 
zs not the ground of a tight, nor a ſofficieat war- 


rant for a ſure Conſcience. 55 


T. 
A Conſcience determined by the connſcl of wiſe 
men, even againft its own inclizations, may be 
ſure and right. GL 


$. 
He that ſins againt a right and a ſure Conſct- 


ence, what ever the inſtance be, commits a great 


ibid. 


9. 

The goodneſs of an objett is not made by Con- 
ſcience, but 1s accepted, declared and publiſhed 
by it, and made perſonally obligatory. 72 
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CHAP. IIL 
Of the Confident or erroneous Conſcience. 
I 


what we ought to omit, or to omit what 


\ N erroneous Conſcience commanas us t0 ao 


C we 
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we ought to do, or to do it otherwiſe than we | 


ſhould. 75 
2, . 

An erroneom Conſcience binds us to Obedience, 

but not ſo as a right Conſcience apes. 77 


A Conſcience erring vincibly and inculpably is 
au unavoidable cauſe of fin, whether it be reſiſted 
or complied with. 82 


4. 
It is a greater ſin todo a good attion againſt our 
Conſcience, than to do an evil attion in obedience 
fo it, 83 


5. 
It is not lawful to delight in an evil attion(after 
the diſcovery of our errour )which we did innocent- 
ly in our erroneous Conſcience, 84 


6 


An innocent or invincibly erring Conſcience us to| 


Le obeyed even againſt the known Commandments 
of a Superiour, 85 


7. 

The Error of an abuſed Conſcience eught to be 
reformed ſometimes by the Command of the Will, 
but ordinarily by a contrary reaſon. 87 

8 


The Error of a Conſcience is not always to be 
opened to the erring perſon by the Guides of Souls, 
or any other charitable adviſer. 89 | 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Probable or thinking Conſcience. 


I, 
Probable Conſcience is an imperfett aſſent 
to an uncertain propoſition, in which one 
part is indeed clearly and fally choſen, but with 
an explicit or implicit notice that the contrary us 
alſo Firh eligible. 89 
Z 


A ow Yo that «s at firit and in its own na- 
ture probable may be made certain by accumulation 
of many probabilities operating the ſame perſwa- 
ſion. 90 


3. 

Of two Opinions equally probable upon the ac- 
count of their proper reaſons , one may be ſafer 
than another. Io9 


4. 
Az Opinion that is ſpeculatively probable is not 
always prattically the ſame. ibid. 


5. 
The greater probability deſtroys the le, 111 
6. 
Whez two Opinions ſeem equally probable the 


laFt determination is to be made by accidents, cir- 
cumſtances and collateral inducements. II3 


7. 

It is lawful to change our practical ſentence 

about the ſame objett, while the ſame probability 

remains. I15 
8. 

An Opinion relying upon very ſlender probabi- 

lity is not to be followed, except in the caſes of 

great neceſſity or great charity, 117 


9. 

Multitude of Anthors is not ever the mot pro- 
bable inducement, nor doth it in all caſes make 
4a ſafe and ſure Conſcience. I18 

IO, 

In following the Authority of Men, no rule 
| can be antecedently given for the choice of the 
perſons, but the choice is wholly to be conducted b 
prudence and according to the ſubjet matter, 1 23 
I, 

He that bath given aſſent to one part of a pro- 
bable opinion, may lawfully depoſe that Conſci- 
ence axad that opinion upon confidence of the ſen- 
rence of another. 127 

12, 
' He that enquires of ſeveral Dottors, until he 
find one anſwering according to his mind, cannot 
by that enquiry make his Conſcience ſafe ; but ac- 
| cording to the ſubjeft matter, and other circum- 
| ſtances he may. I29 
13. 
. He that is asked concerning 4 caſe that is on 


| either ſide probable, may anſwer againſt his own 


' opinion if” the contrary be probable, or more ſafe, 
or more expedient, or more favourable, 130 


I4. 

When the guide of Souls is of a different opi- 
nion from his charge or penttent, he is not bouna to 
exatt conformity to his own opinion that us but 
probable, but may proceed according to the Con- 
ſcience of the Penitent. I3T 

IS. 
The ſentence and arbitrement of a prudent and 
ood man, though it be of it ſelf but probable, yet 
Co ug 
is more than a probable warranty to ations other- 


wiſe undeterminable. Ibid. 


r 


CHAP. V. 
Of a doubtful Conſcience. 


I, 
Doubt ful Conſcience aſſents to neither fide 
of the queſtion, and brings no dirett obli- 
| I32 


A 


gation. 


2, 
A negative doubt neither binds to attion nor 
inquiry nor repentance, but it binds only to cauti- 
03 and obſervance. 133 


3. 
A privative doubt cannot of it ſelf hinder a man 


from 


from aiting what he is moved to by an extrinſick 
argument Or inducement that # in it ſelf prudent 
or innocent. I 34 


4. 
In doubts of right or Law we are always bound 
to enquire: but in doubts of fact not always. 135 


5. 
Tn doubts the ſafer part is tobe choſen. 136 
6 


It is lawful for the Conſcience to proceed to att ion 
egainſt a doubt that us meerly ſpeculative. 139 


Every diftate and a —_ of the Conſcience, 
though it be little and leſs material, « ſufficient, 
and may be made uſe of for the depoſution of a 
doubt. I41 | 

8. 

When two precepts contrary to each other meet 
together abont the ſame queition, that is to be 
preferred which binds muſe. 142 
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I; 
Scruple is 4 great trouble vf mind proceed- 
A ng from a little motive and a preat in- 
diſpoſition, by which the Conſcience, though ſuffi- 
crently determined by proper arguments, dares 
wot proceed to att ion, or if it aves, it canuet ret. 


I58 


Z, 

A Conſcience ſufficiently inſtrufted by its pro- 
per arguments of per ſwaſion may without ſin pro- 
ceed to atton againſt the Scruple, and its weaker 
arguments or Ftronger tremblings. 150 


J. 
He that &t troubled with $ cruples ought to relic 
pon the judgment of” 4 prudent Guide, IG1 


When a Doubt i bes in the entrance of an 
attion, we muit juage of our ation afterwards by 
the ſame meaſures as before ; for he that chany«s 
his meaſures, turns his doubt into a Scruple. 162 


A Scrupulous Conſcience is to be cured by reme- 
aies proper to the diſeaſe and to the man, 163 


Of the $ crupulous Conſcience. 


SECOND BOOK 
Of Divine Laws, and all Collateral Obligations. 


C HAP. I. 
"tu Of the Law of Nature in General. 


T 


HE Lawof Nature « the Univerſal Law 
T of the World,. or the Law of Mankind, con- 
cerning common xeceſſities, to which we are in- 
clined by Nature, invited by conſent, prompted 


Laws are ſupplied by the natural obligation re- 
matxzing upon perſons civilly incapable. Ig1 
6 


Sins againſt the Law of Nature are greater or 
leſs, not by that proportion, but by the greatneſs 
f the matter, and the evil conſequent or the ma- 
ice of the Sinner. I96 


I . | 
Attions which are forbidden by the Law of Na- 
ture either for defett of power, or for the incapa- 


by reaſon; but is bound upon us only by the com-| 

mands of God. | | 167 
2. 

The Law of Nature i the foundation of all 

Laws, and the meaſure of their Obligation. 184 


city of the matter, are not only unlawful but alſo 
void, 197 


| g. 

When an att is forbidden by the Law of Na- 
ture Pi the turpitude and undecency that it hath 
in the matter of the Attion, the Att is alſo void 
whey the turpitude remains or hath a perpetual 


| 2, 
The firſt or greateſt band of the Law of Na- 


cauſe, i199 
ture is fear of puniſhment. 185 9. 

4. | The Law of Nature can be diſpenſed with by 

The ſecond band of Vertue is Love, and its | the Divine power: 200 
proper and conſequent deliciouſneſ. 188 | IO. 

| 5. | The Law of Nature cannot be diſpenſed with 

The Imper feitions of ſome proviſions in civil | by any Humane power, 204 

; | C 3 Ii {has 
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Ii, 
That the Obligation to a natural Lew does ceaſe 
in a particular, is not to be preſumed in every 
one,but us to be declared by the pablick voice. 208 
12 


The Exattneſs of natural Laws is capable of 
interpretation, and may be allayed by Equity and 
Piety and Neceſſity. 209 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Law of Nature as it is drawn up in the 
Chriſtian Law. 


I, 
Hex the Law of Feſus Chrift was eſt abli- 
ſhed, the Old 
Moſes did no longer oblige the Conſcience, 210; 
2, 
The Ceremonial Law of Moſes is wholly void. | 
213 


$. 

The Fudicial Law of Moſes is annull'd or ab- 
m__—_ and retains no obliging power either in | 
whole or in part over any Chriſtian Prince, Com: | 
monwealth or perſon. 217 

4. 

The ten Commandments of Moſes, commonly 
called the Moral Law, © not a perfett Digeſt of 
the Law of Nature. 2.42 


All the Explications * the Moral Law that 
are found in the Prophets and other H, writers of 
the Old Teſtament are to be accounted as parts of 
the Moral Law, axd equally oblige the Conſcience. 

246 
6. 

Every thing in the Decalogue is not obligatory 
to Chriſtians, is not a part of the Moral Law or 
Natural. 247 

The meaſures of difference to diſcern between 

Moral precepts and precepts not Moral in all 

the Laws of God. 279 


7. 
There is no Flate of men or things but is tobe 
guided by the proportion of ſome Rule or Precept 
mn the Chriſtian | 2 283 


—_— 
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CHAP. II. | 


Of the Interpretation and Obligation of the Laws 
of Jeſus Chriſt. 


I . 
| by negative precepts the /ffirmatives are com- 
manaed, and in the afyrmatiue command- 


ments the Negatives are tncluded. 296 


poſite in any ſenſe 
pounded by fa Neearzve , not the Negative by 


| whoſe ſake it was forbidden. 


Teſtament or the Law of | ſpiritual ſignification, 


| 


2, 
When a Negative and an Affirmative ſeem op- 
, the Affirmative tis to be ex- 
the Affirmative. JOI 
3. 
In the Affirmative ana Negative precepts of 
Chrift, not only what is in the words of the Com- 


manament, but whatſoever is ſymbolical or alike, 
is equally forbidden or commanata. Joz 


4. 
When any thing is forbidden by the Laws of Te- 
ſus Chriſt, a/l thoſe things are forbiddes alſo 
which follow from that forbidden attion, or for 
306 


e. 

The Laws of Jeſus Chriſt are the meaſures of 
the Spirit, and are always to be extended to 4 
308 

Whatſoever is an Elicit or Imperate Ait of 
pertue, whether it be atted by the ſoul or by the 

body, is an att of ſpiritual religion. 311.n.7. 

All aits of wertue are to be preferred before 
the Inſtruments of it : and that which exerciſes 
it before that which ſignifies it ; and the inward 

Att before the outward, J12,n.10, 

6. 

The Imperate At or outward expreſſions of one 
Commandment muit not contraditt the Elicit 
As of another, ZIz 


7. 
When any thing is forbidden by the Laws of 
Chri#t, all thoſe things alſo by which we come to 
that fin are underſtood to be by the ſame Law for- 
biddes. 315 


8. 

The Suppoſitive Propoſitions with the ſuper- 
wvening advices of our B, Saviour are always equi- 
valent to matter of Duty, and are by Interpre- 
tation a Commanament. 317 


9. 
The Isſtitution of a Rite or Sacrament by our 
B, Saviour is a diretf Law, and paſſes a proper 
obligation is its whole integrity. 319 


IO, 
If the ſenſe of a Law be dubious, we are ſome- 
times to expound it by Liberty, ſometimes by Re- 
ſtraint. 328 


II, 

The poſitive Law f Jeſus Chriſt canner be 

diſpenſed with by any Humare power, 334 
I2 


Now every thing that is in the Doftrines and 
Sermons of Jeſus Chriſt was intended to bind 4s 
4 Law or Commandment. 340 


I3. 

Some things may be uſed in the ſervice of God 
which are not commanded in any Law nor expli- 
citly commended in any dofFrine of Jeſus Chriſt. 

345 
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I4. 
The Chriſtian Law both of Faith and Man- 


ners is fully contained in the H. Scriptures, and 
from thence only can the Conſcience have divine 


359 


warrant and authority. 


I5. 
Is the Law of Chriſt there is no ? uy that 
miniſters wholly to the Law of Moles, but for a 


time only aud leff principally. 
6 


\ 394 
The Laws of Jeſus Chriſt are to be inter pre- | 


ted tothe Senſe of a preſent Obedience according 


to the ſubjett matter. 395 


I7. 
Becauſe the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt were deli- 
wered in Sermons to 4 ſingle perſon or 4 defixite 


L —— 


number of hearers; we ave curiouſly to enquire ant 

wiſely to underfland when thoſe perſons were only 

perſonally concerned, and where they were repre- 

ſentatives of the whole Church, 409 
18, 

Evangelical Laws given to one concerning the 
duty of another do in that wery relation concern 
them both, but in differing degrees. 414 

I 


9. | 
Cuſtome is no ſufficient Interpreter of the La 
of Jelus Chriſt. : 4 516 


20, 
The meaſure of perfeftion and obedience requi- 


red of Chriſtians is greater than that of the Jews 
even in moral auties common to them and us, 430 


THIRD BOOEKE 


Of Humane Laws, &c. 


CHAP. L 
Of Humane Laws in general. 


I, 
HE Conſcience is properly and direfth, 
atively and paſſruely under pains of fin and 
puniſbment obliged to obey the Laws of men. 427 
Ryales whereby to conjetiure at the gravity or 
leſſening of the Sin f 
4Ws. 432 

2, 

Humene Laws do not oblige the Conſcience to 
ax attive obedience, when there is an imminent 
danger, or an intolerable or very grievous evil in 
the obedtence. 444 


3. 
The Laws of our Superior that are not juſt and 
good do not bind the Conſcience. 449 


4. 
4 Law that is founded on a falſe preſumption 
does not oblige the Conſcience. 


5 | 
Humaxe Laws do bind the Conſcience toor from 
@n att in ſecret as well as in publick, 455 
(6) 


Humaze Laws be we ufficient promulgation 
do not oblige the Cenffienes! Raney 457 


7. 

That a Law ſhould oblige the Conſcience does 
not depend upon the acceptation of the Law by 
the people. 459 

; 8 


Humane Laws of indifferent matter do not 


453| 


diſobedience to humane | 


| 


oblige the Conſcience of the Subjeits out of the 
Deminions of the Superionr. T7 462 


9. Rn, 
Obedience to Laws is to be paid according to 

what is commanded, not according to what is 

beſt. 43 


AW— HC — 


W__ 


CHAP. II. 
Of Laws Penal and Tribwary. 


I, 

F is lawful for Chriſtian Magiſtrates to make 

Penal Laws not only pecuniary + of reſtraint, 

but of lofi of member axd life it ſelf. 465 
2 


Penal do ſometimes oblige the guilty perſon to 
the ſuffering the puniſhment even before the fſen- 
tence and declaration of the Fudge, 6 

In what caſes the Criminal is to be his own 

KF xecutioner. 


472 

S igns by which we my juage when the ns. 

minal is condemned ipſo facto. 475 
3. | | 

Penalties impoſed by the Fudge muſt be ſufter- 

ed and ſubmitted fo, 4 may not tio er 

tence be inflitted by the hands of the condemned. 

478 


4. 

He that hath ſuffered the puniſhment is not af 
See in Conſcience, wnlefs he alſo repent of the 
diſobedience. 484 


5. 
It is not lawful for a guilty perſow to defend 
himſelf” by calumny or a lhe, from the T of 


the Law, though it be the ſentence of death. 4» 
| 6. 
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6. 

It is not lawful for private Chriſtians without 
publick authority to puniſh malefattors, but they 
may require it of the «Magiſtrate tz ſome caſes. 

505 


7. | 
It is not lawful to '=h one for the offence of 


another meerly and wholly, 512 


8, 
The Laws of Tribute are Moral Laws and not 
Penal, except it be by accident ; and therefore do 
oblige the Conſcience ro an attive obedience, 516 


9. | 
The Laws of tribute have the ſame conditions, 
cauſes, powers and meaſures with other Laws of 


government. 519 
Io, 
-Tribute and cuſtome, which are due, are to be 
paid, whether they be demanded or no. 520 
CHAP. II 


Of Rings, Princes and all Supreme Civil Po- 
wers, and their Laws in $ pecial. 


©, 
Fa1HE Supreme power in every Republick is #- 
ntverſal, abſolute and unlimited. $22 


The Supreme power is ſuperior to the Grvil 
Laws, but not wholly free from them. 528 


| GR S 
It is not lawful for Subjetts to rebel or to take 
up arms againſt the Supreme power of the Nation, 
upon any pretence whatſoever. 536 


4. 
' The Supreme civil power is alſo ſupreme Go- 
vernour over all perſons and in all Cauſes Eccleſt- 
aſtical. 544 


Rp 5- | 
' \ Kings have a legiſlative power in the affairs 


of Religion and the Church,  554| 


= 6. 
The Supreme civil power hath a Je of  c0- 
ercion over every perſon in the whole Order Ec- 


clefiaſtical. Ws 


TI 7. 
* The Supreme civil power hath Furiſdidtion in 
cauſes not only Ecclefiaſtical but Internal and Spt- 
kin 573 


The Supreme civil power is to govern in cauſes 
Eccleſiaſtical by the means and meaſures of Chriſts 
anſtitution; that is by the aſſiſtance and miniſteries 
of Eccleſiaſtical per ſons, =" mw 


« 
ads 
\, d So 


» 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the power of the Church in Canons and Cen- 
ſures, with their obligations and powers over 
the Conſcience. 


I, 
HE whole power which Chriſt hath left in 
Tok to his Church i meerly ſpiritual, 582 
2, 

The Church hath power to make Laws, -and to 
give Commanas obliging the Conſcience, that us, 
tying the Subject to obedience under the penalty of 
committing or incurring the Divine diſpleaſure. 


589 


3. 
The Church hath power to make laws in all 
things of neceſſary duty by a dirett power and a 
divine authority, 591 


4. 
The Church hath power to make Laws in ſuch 
things which are helps and apt minifteries and 
advantages of neceſſary duty. 


593 
The Kale | The Acceſſory follows the na- 
ture of the Principal] explicated, . 594 


5. 
When.the Canons or Rules of Eccleſiaſtical Ru- 
lers are confirmed by the Supreme civil power, 
they oblige the Conſcience by a double obligation. 


5 599 
Se8. Il. Of Cenſures Ecclehiaſtical. 


6. 
K ings and Princes are tied by the ties of religi- 
01,308 of power,to keep the Laws of the Church,601 


oD Te 
It is not lawful for the Eccleſuaſtical power to 
excommunicate Chriſtian Princes or the ſupreme 
civil power, 603 


8. | 
Eccleſiaſtical cenſures are to be inflitted by the 
conſent and concurrence of the ſupreme civil po- 
wer, — 


Excommunication inflicted upon a light cauſe 
binds externally but not internally : but if it be 
inflitted upon an unjuſt cauſe it binds not at all,614 

0 


It is not lawful to communicate with thoſe whom 


the Church hath by a ju#t ſentence excommunica- 
ted, | 618 


Se8. III, Of Canons Eccleliaſtical. _ 


ane 
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and external government do oblige the Conſcience 

by being accepted in ſeveral Churches, not by 

their fir#t eſtabliſhment. 622 
I 


3. 

All thoſe rituals which were taught to the 4- 
poſtles concerning miniſteries, which were of di- 
vine inſtitution, do oblige all Chriſtendom to their 
obſervation, 624 


I3. 

I» the Rules which the Apoſtles gave to the 
Churches in things indifferent, the Church hath a 
liberty, but it is not to be uſed but for great rea- 
ſon, great neceſſity, and for the edification of their 
people committed to their charge. 627 

I4. 

The Canons of the ancient General and Provin- 
cial Councils are then laws to the Conſcience when 
they are bound upon us by the authority of the re- 
ſpeitive Governours of Churches. 636 


I5, 

The Laudable Cuſtoms of the Catholick Church 
which are in preſent obſervation do oblige the Gon- 
ſcience of all Chriſtians, 638 

I6, 
The Decrees and Canons of the Biſhops of Rome 


23. 

Subſcription to articles and forms of confeſſion 
in any Particular Church # wholly of Political 
conſideration, 690 


CHAP. V. 


of Laws Domeſtick, or the power which Fa- 
thers of Families have to bind the Conſciences 
of their Relatives, 


I 
Hilaren are bound to obey the Laws and 
Commandments of their Parents in all 
things Domeſtical, and in all aitions perſonal 
relating to the family or done withig it. 693 


i. 
Fathers have power to chaſtiſe their offending 
children, but wot a power of life and death. 696 


$. 
A Father hath power over the goods and perſons 
of his children ſo as to be maintained by them.698$ 


oblige the Conſcience of none but his ov ſub- 
Jets. 


Sef. IV. Of the matter and conditions of 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws required to the ol 
ligation of Conſcience. 


646 


I7. 

Eccleſiaſtical Laws that are meerly ſuch can- 
not be untverſal and perpetual. 649 
I8, 

Eccleſiaſtical Laws of ceremonies and exter- 
nal obſervances do not bind the Conſcience beyond 
the caſes of contempt and ſcandal. 657 

I 


9. 

Eccleſiaſtical Laws muit be charitable and 
eafie ; and when they are not, they oblige not. 659 
20. 

EccleſiaFtical L,aws mutt ever promote the ſer- 
vice of God & the good of Souls,but muſt never put 
4 ſnare or ſtumbling-block to Conſciences, 665 


SeR.F. Of Ecclehiaftical Laws of Faith. 


| ZI, 
The Catholick Church is a witneſs of Faith and 
a record of all neceſſary truths ; but not the Mi- 
ſtrefi and Ruler of our Creed, that is, cannot make 
any laws of Faith, 686 
22, 
The Decrees of General Councils are of great 
uſe in the condutt of Conſcience, but not the 
proper meaſure or laſt determination of matters 


of belief. 688 


The Fathers power does not extend to matter 
of Religion and per ſwaſions of Faith. 700 


The Fathers power over the children can remit 
* *nJury done to them without their leave or con- 
ſent, 7OI 


4 


6. 

4 Fathers authority cannot abide after his 
death, bui the Sons piety to his Father muſt aud 
may paſs upon him ſome inairc 7 obligations, 

70% 


; T- 
Neither the Fathers authority nor nis Sons pie- 
ty can oblige theys to do an; attion againſt the Laws 
of God, or of the tathers, or our Juſt ſuperi- 


ors, 704 
8. 
It 3s not lawful for Children to enter into any 


laſting courſe of life againſt the will or approba- 
tion of their Fathers or Parents. 707 


| —— 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Interpretation, Diminution and Abroga- 
tion of Humane Laws. 


Se. I. Of Equity. 


Hen the Letter of the Law is burden- 


ſome and unjuſt, the meaninz and cha- 


rity of the Law does only oblige the Conſcience. 
72.2 
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Sef. II. Of Judicial Interpretation. 


2. 

When the power that made the Law does inter- 
pret the Law, the Interpretation us authentical, 
and obliges the Conſcience as much as the Law, 
and can releaſe the bond of Conſcience ſo far as 
the Interpretation extends, as much as if the 
Law were abrogated. 729 


Se. ll. A contrary or cealing reaſon. 


3. 
A Law made for a particular reaſon, when the | 


reaſon wholly ceaſes, does no longer oblige the 
Conſcience. 731 


Sea. IV. Diſpenſation. 
4. | 
The Legiſlator hath authority to diſpenſe in his 


own Laws for any cauſe that himſelf prudently 
ſhall judge to be reaſonable, ſo that no diſtinit 


interest be prejudic'd or injur d, 740 


Sea, V. Commutation. 


8. 
The ſame power that can diſpenſe can alſo com- 
mute a Duty : and as in the firſt it eaſes, ſo in the 
latter it binds the Conſcience, 742 


Sef.}1. Contray Cuſtomes. 
6 


A Cuſtome can interpret a Law, but can never 
abrogate it without the conſent of the ſupreme 


power, 743 


Sef. il. Abrogation. 


Abrogation of a Law by a competent, that is, 
the —_— power , may be juſt and reaſonable, 
though the Law it ſelf' be neither unreaſonable 
nor unjuZt. 


431 


_— 


FOURTH BOOE 
Of the Nature and Cauſes of Good and Eyil. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Efficien Cauſes of all Humane Afions 
good or evil. 


* Se4.IT. Of Choice and EleQtion volunta- 
ry and involuntary. 


I, 
IN ation « neither good nor evil, unleſs it 
be voluntary and choſen. 751 
* 
The virtual and interpretative conſent of the 
will # imputed to Good or Evil. 764 


Rules of conducting our Sports azyd Recre- 
ations. 778 


The At of the will F although no external 
attion or event do follow, us imputed to Good or 
Evil by God and men. 783 

4. 

An Involuntary effett proceeding from a volun- 
tary cauſe u imputed to the Agent as if it were wo- 
luntary and diretty choſen, 790 


S:&.11. Of the Diminutions of voluntary 
Actions, and firſt of Ignorance, and 
its influence into the morality of Hu- 
mane Actions. | 


5. 

Nothing us good or bad but what we know, or 
concerning which we can aeliberate. 792 
6. 

Ionorance does alwayes excuſe the fatt, or di- 
miniſh the malignity of it, or change the kind or 
nature of the Sin, 798 


Sef. III. Of Fear and Violence, and how 
theſe' can make an ation [nvoluntary. 


I. 
Fear that makes our reaſon uſel:ff, and ſuffers 
4 not to conſider, leaves the attions it produces 
free from crime, even though it ſelf be culpable. 
| 804 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, IL 


Of the Final cauſe of Humane aflions, and is 
| FI or cauſality of Good and Evil. 
I 


ery good Aftion the means and the end 
| te) be Smbolical ; ſo that a good Attion done 


——_— wy 


for an evil end, and an tvil Attion done for 4 good 
end, are alike Crimigal, $11 
2, 

To as an attion of it ſelf lawful for temporal 
regards, = enas of profit, pleaſure, or honour, 
is not unlawful, except it be accidentally, gig 


The end and intention of a Law is under the 


Commandment as much 4s the Aftion it ſelf" com- 
manded in order to the exd' 818 


ueſtions 


A TasLez of 


— A—— 


ſolemnly handled and under 


diſtinct Titles, 


I. 
" Hether it be in any coſe, or in what caſe 
it is lawful to chuſe the Concluſion before 
the Premiſ es. 21 


= 
Whether one may believe a Propoſition which 
he cannot prove. ibid. 


J. 

Whether the ouybipnos may be corrupted, 23.1.2 
SS «» | 

How far the Conſcience may be corrupted.2.3.n.3 


5- ; 
Of what uſe Right Reaſon ought to be 2 re- 


ligion. - | 32.n.8 
Whether they that enter into H. Orders are 
bound only to defign the glory of God. 49 


7. 
Whether it be lawful to perſwade a man to be- 
lieve a truth by arguments which himſelf judges 
znſufficient. . 56.0.4 


Whether it be lawful for a good end for preach- 
ers to affright men with Panick terrors, and to 
create fears that have no ground , as to tell them, 


If they be lyars their faces will be deform'd,59.n.12 


9. : 
Whether a Judge muſt give ſeutence according 
to the evidence of thoſe witneſſes whom he knows 
falſe, or according to his Conſcience, though contra- 
ry to a legal proceſs. 62.n.5 


Io. 
Whether a falſe and abuſed Conſcience can 0b- 
lige us to purſue the error. 77-03 
II, | 
Whether obedience to a Conſcience erring vin- 
cibly or culpably be a double fin in the attion and 
the principle. 82. r. 3.0.2 


IZ, 
A Diſcourſe to prove that the Religion of Je- 
ſus Chriſt is from God. 93 


| T3. 
Whether it be lawful to ſeveral perſons to uſe 
probable arguments contradittory to one another 


for ends in themſelves lawful. I15 


4, 
How the Ignorant and vulpar people ſhall pro- 
ceed when the Teachers are divided in opinion; 
120,N.10 


I5. 

When the Authority of Divines is to be followed; 
when that of Lawyers. I25.n.5 
I6. 

Whether it be lawful to adviſe, determine os 


petition another fo 4 leſſer ſen, that thereby he may 
avord a greater. I44. .z 


I7, 

Whether it be lewful for a wife that ſhe may 
lrve with ſome degree of comfort to connive at hey 
Husbands ſtolen pleaſures, and what is the Wao- 
mans auty, and moſt prudent courſe in this caſe, 


145.0.6 
LIB. 1I, 


I 8. 
Whether a will not ſufficiently ratified accoyd. 


ing to the Civil Law be valid to the injury of any 
of, the Lepatees, Ig? 
9, 


I 
Whether we undey the Goſpel are ſtill bound to 
abſtain from blood and things ftrangled, 2.1 3.n.2 
| 20, 
Whether the Tadicial Law of mutual abſtt- 
nence in the days of womens ſeparation obliges 


Chriſtians. 218.0. 3 
21, 


Whether Coſen-Germans may marry one ano: 
ther, 229.0.34 


22, 
Whether it be again## the Law of Nations to 
ao ſo. 235-N.59 


Z 3.Whe- 
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23. 
Whether it be lawful to make 4 piiture or Image 
of God. 252.N.13 


24. | 
Whether it be lawful for Chriſtians to worſbip 
God by an Image. 257.N.21 
25. 
: How we ave to celebrate the Lords day, 276 
| 26, 
Whether it i lawful for a Prince to permit any 
thing for the publick neceſſities of the people,which 


is forbidden by the Laws of Feſus Chriſt. 28 5.0.4 | 
2 


T7. 
Of the meaſures of War by Chriſts Law. 287 
28 


Whether the precedents of the Old Teſtament 
are 4 law to them that go to war. 289 


29. 
" Of the Negative meaſures of Examples in the 
Old Teitament. ibid. 
30. 
Of the Example of Christ. 292 
31, 
Of the uſe of Examples in the Old and New 
Teſtament. 294 


32. | 
Of the Poſitive meaſures of Examples, and 
which may be ſafely followed. 295 


33. - 
Why the Law of Moſes conſitted of Negatives 
all but one. ibid. 


34- 
In what caſes the Frifter ſenſe of the Laws of 
Chriſt is tobe followed. 328 


35- 
When the Laws of Chrit are to be expounded to 
8 ſenſe of eaſe and ma 329 


Who are truly and innocently weak and to be 
complied with. 332 


37- 
What are the notes of difference between coun- 
(els and commands Evangelical. 343 
38. 
Whether we are to require fromScripture 4 war- 
rant for every ation we do in common life, 345 


39- 
Whether in matters of religion we may uſe any 
thing for which we have no expreſs word in Scrt- 


pture. 347 | 
| 4. 
Of Will-worſhip. 347 
What voluntary or uncommanded ations are 
lawful or commendable. 348 


42, 
Whether there be any, or what are thoſe rules 
by which we may diſcern tradition. 375 


43. 
Whether or no and how far a Negative argu- 


CO ——  — 


tht. AA od TT” _—_— — 


ment from Scripture is to prevail. 381 
44+ 

Whether there may be any new Articles of Faith, 

or that the Creed of the Church may ſo mncreaſe 

that what was ſufficient to ſalvation in one age can- 

not ſerve in another, 386.n.60 


45+ 
At what time preciſely is every finner bound t9 
repent of his Sins, ſo that if he does not repent at 
that time, he commits a zew fin. 397 
46, 
Whether a man is bound to repent not only the 
firſt time, but every time he thinks of bis Sin. 


407.n.32 


Whether the Cafanes # the Jews or Gentiles 
or indifferently of many Nations be a juſt preſum- 
ption, that the thing ſo prattis'd is agreeable to 
the Laws of Nature, or is any wayes to be ſuppos'd 


to be conſonant to the will of God. 418 
LIB. III. 
N 48. 
Whether the Laws of Men oblige the Conſei- 
ence, 427 
OT 49. 
Of Chriſtian Liberty. 437 


50. 
The difference of Divine and Humane Laws 
in their obligation. 442 
CI 


| Whether Humane Laws can command or forbid 
inward attions. | 456 


52, 
Whether it be lawful to kill ones ſelf to pre- 
vent 4 cruel death irflifted by his Enemies. 479 


53- 
Whether in ſuffering the puniſhment annexed to 
penal Laws the Conſcience is diſcharged without 


repentance. 485 
s ;  $4- 

Whether is can in any caſe be lawful to tell 2 

lie. 487 


br 
Whether it be lewfil to uſe reſtriftions and 
mental reſervations, ſo that what we utter is falſe, 
but joyned with ſomething within aces integrate 4 
truth and make up an anſwer, 498 


56. 

Whether it be lawful to equivocate or uſe words 
of doubtful ſugnification with « purpoſe to deceiv?, 
or knowing that they will deceive, and in what 
caſe 7t is ſo. 5FOC 


57- 
Whether it be lawful by falſe fiens, by ailiors 
and pretences of actions to deceive others for any 
good end, aud in what caſe it is ſo. 503 


58. 
Whether it be lawful for a Chriſtian to require 
of the Magiſtrate that his offending Brother ws 
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be puniſhed, FlIO, 76, 
F 4 59. . Of eMuſick in Churches, 670.0. II 
VVhether it be lawful for the ſupreme Prince 


or Magiſtrate to aliene his Princely rights, or to 


give away any parts of - Kingdom, 527 
O. 

VVhether a Prince is ſubjett to the Laws which 

he makes, . 528 
I, 


VVhat Laws they are from which a Prince is 
freed; what is the right or prerogative of the Su- 
preme Power, 533.n.16 


62. 
Vihether it be lawful for Subjefts to take up 
arms again#t the Supreme power , 


hs z. 
In what ſexſe the ſervice of God is to be pre- | 


ferred before every thing elſe, 5590.6 
6 


: 


TT | 
Of the Marriage of Biſhops ad Priefts, 
672 
78. 
Vrhether it can be lawful to ſubſcribe what he 


does not believe to be true, 692 


| 9. 
Vihether it be lawful for children to enter into 
any religious vow or Flate without the conſent of 
their Parents, 707 
80, 
VVhether they may lawfully marry without or a- 


536 gainſt their Parext3 conſent, 709 


81, 
Of Exemption from the power of Fathers, 716 
8 


Z. 
| PFhVhether if the Grand-father be alive and the 


VVhich are to be preferred, and which are bet- Son in his power, it be ſufficient to legitimate the 


ter, things ſpiritual or temporal, 
6 


Jo 

VVhether are to be preferred, Spiritual or tem- 

poral perſons, 563.n.18 
66. 

IVhether the eminency of the ſpiritual calling, 
and the conſequent prelation of ſpiritual perſons 
cax exempt them from ſecular coercion, and make 
them ſuperior to Princes, 565.n.19 

67. 

IVVhether is to be obeyed, the Prince or the Bt- 

ſhop, if they command contrary things, 567.0.22 
68 


IVVhether in the civil affairs and cauſes of the 
Eccleſiaſtical power and perſons the preſumption 
ought to lie for the King or for the Church, 

$72.N.35 
69 


Vrhether the ſupreme Ewvil power hath autho- 
rity to convene and diſſobve Synods Eccleſiaſtical, 
576.n.10 


70. 
Whether the Supreme Civil power hath a power 
of external judgment in matters of faith,578.n.13 


7I. 

VVhether the Guides of Souls have a proper 
and ſpiritual power to exjoyn Penances or Eccleſi- 
aſtical Satisfattions to a Prince that hath ſinned 
publickly, 606 


72. 
Of the Lent Faſt and the weekly Faſting, 628 


73+ 
The Lent Faſt is not a Tradition or Canon Apo- 
#olical, 629 


Whethey Eccleftefical Laws may be perpetual, 
650.n.7 


75+ 
Vrhat perſons are tied to the obſervation of Ec- 
clefiaſtical faſts, and in what caſes, 660 


- 


561 marriage of the 8on, if the Grand-father conſent, 


though the Father be not asked, 717 


$3. 

Vihether if the Parents have conſented and au- 
thorized the treaty of marriave, till the affettt- 
ons of the children are irrevocably engaped, and 
nt pegs recall their conſent, the children are 

ound to obey their Parents, ibid. 


4. 
IThether Mothers have the ſame authority over 
their children as their Fathers have, 718.n.28 


85. 

Vrhether the power of Parents is ſuch that they 
can compel a Son or Dauzhter to marry whom or 
when they will, 719.n.31 

$6. 

VYhether the Law obliges no more , when its 
reaſon ceaſeth, 731.0. 


87. 
Vrhether in ſome caſe the Subject is ſo quitted 
from the obligation of the Law that he may uſe his 
liberty without asking the will of the Superiour, 


735-0N.I17 


88. | 
Vihether the obligation of the Law doth ex- 
tend it ſelf to all caſes that have the ſame or an 
_ reaſon, though the caſe be not comprehen- 
ed direttly in the Law, 7370.24 


: 89. 
Whether it be a Ju#t and prudent cauſe to take 
a thing quite away becauſe it has been abuſed, 


747.0.2 


90. 

Whether every action of our life ought to be 
airetted by a right Conſcience, or a well-perſwa- 
ded will : Or, Are not fome Attions , not only 
in their whole kind, but in their Circumſtances 


| aud Limitations alſo, meerly indifferent ? 


756.n.14 
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g1, 

Whether is it neceſſary that jor the doing of 
g00d we have an expreſs att of wolition? that is, 
May mot the will be inatjjerent, though the altions 
are not ? 761,n.22 

92, 

Upon whom doth the greater portion of the guilt 

lie, upon him that commands a ſin, or him that 


ſens in obedience ? 767.n.6 


93+ 
How far it can be lawful to permit 4 ſon. 
771.n.20 


94. 
Whether to make and provide the inſtruments 
which uſually miniſter to ſin, makes 1s alſo guilty, 
7740.24 


95. | 
Il hether it be lawful to play at Cards or Dice. 
7750.27 
96 
} 


Whether the Sin of t be Action be diſtiat from 
that of the Aﬀettion, 784 


97. 

Of the iaentity and erſly reſpectively of 
ations internal and external, and the multipli- 
cation of ſins by them. F 786 

What degrees of emilticef are contratted by 
the becinnings and deſires of wickedneſs which are 
imperfect and unfiniſhed. 788.n.12 


99. 
Whether a mad man may be puniſhed for a fait 
he did in his health. 791.N.7 
IOO. | 
Of what things a man may be innocently t2no- 
rant, and what not. 794.0. 3 
| IOT, 
What diligence 1s neceſſary that our ignorance 


may be innocent. 765.n.8 
IOZ, 
What ts 4 probable F2R0r ance, 796.n.12 
Io3. 


IVhether drunkenneſs does excuſe , or extenu- 


ate, or aggravate the crimes which it occaſions. 
801.n.Io 
194. 


What morality is in thoſe actions which are 
done by a man that is abuſed into ignorazce by the 
fraud of another. 804.N.21 

I05. 

Whether it be lawful to ſerve God for any end 

leſs than himſelf, for riches, honour,&C. 


815.n.5 


LOG, 
Þ: what ſenſe it is true that God muſt be ſerved 
purely for his own ſake, and vertue purſued for 
vertues ſake, 816.n.7 


QUESTIONS 


more briefly handled. 


3 Hethey a man can be wholly without 
Conſcience, ib.1.cap.1.rul.1.n.5.p.z 
2 From whence Conſcience hath the power to 
torment a man. [.1.c.1.r.2.n.18.p.15 
3 Why is the Conſcience more afraid in ſome 
fins than others ? [.1.c.1.r.2.n.1.p.16 
4 Whether FEccleſiaſticks ever ought to leave 
one Church for another. [.1.C.2.r.5.n.23.p.5z 
5 Whether it be lawful to uſe argumenta ad 
hominem ? [.1.c.2.r.6,n.10.p.57 
6 Whether a Conſcience invincibly erring is to 
be obeyed againit the known commands of our Su- 
erionr ? [.1.6.3.r.6.p.85 
7 Whether the Error of a Conſcience may be 
laid down upon an argument lefſ probable than 
that which firſt produced the error? 
[.1.c.3.r.7.n.2.p.87 
8 Whether a moral demonſtration be a ſuffict- 
ent ground of certainty in duties ? 
[.1.c.4.r.2.n.2.p.91 
9 Whether when two probable opinions are 


| prattically comparea, it is lawful to reject that 


which is more probable? |1.1.C.4.r.5.n.3.p.111 
io Whether when two opinions ſeem equally 
probable,the underſtanding ought to chuſe neither ? 
[.1.C.4.r.6.n.1.p.113 
» 11 Whether the leſſer evil in reſpett of the 
greater hath the nature of yood, and whether it 
may be lawfully choſen, if neceſſity force to chuſe 
one, [.1.c.5.r.$.n.25.p.150 
12 Whether the Chriftian Law be a collefed 
body of the Laws of Nature. 
[.2.c.1.r.1.n.40.p.179 
13 Whether the Law of Nature can be chan- 
ged, [.2.C.1.r.1.n.49.P.182 
14 Whether it be lawful to ſerve God with 


intuition of reward, [.2.C.1.r.4.0.9.p.190, 
(&n.3.p.188 
i5 Whether the Divine power can diſpenſe 


with the Law of Nature. [.2.C.I.r.9.p.200 
16 How God adiſpenſeth with his Laws. 
[.2.C.1.r.9.N.3.P.200 
17 What Laws of Nature can be diſpenſed 
with. [.2.C,I.r.g.n.10.p.203 
18 Whether i be rightly ſaid, Per Jus Gen- 
tium & Civile aliquid detrahitur de Jure Na- 
turall. [.2.C.1.r.10.n.2.P.205 
Ig Whether the Pope can diſpenſe with the 
Law of Natare. [.2.c.1.r.10.n.9.P.206 
20 Whether Abraham were brother to Sarah. 
1.2.C.2.r.3.n. 31.p.228 
21 What ts meant Levit. xviii. 6. by, None 
of you; and, Near of kin to you. 
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[.2.C.2.r.3.n.36,39.P.229 

22 Whether Chriſt gave any new Precepts 
which were not in the Moſaical Digeſt, p.2.42 
23 Whether that which we call the ſecond 
Commandment be a diſtintt Commanament, or 41 
explication only of the firit, - 247 
24 Whether it is lawful to divide the tenth 
Commandment into two, 248.n.5 
25 Whether it be lawful to make an Image, 


251 
26 Whether the Holy Spirit deſcended in the | 
hape of a Dove. I.2.c.2.r.6.n.17.p.255 
27 Whether Spiritual perſons ſhould be exempt 
om Secular Furicdiftion, 1.2.c.2.r.6.n.67.p.280 
28 Whether an example out of the Old Teſta- 
ment be ſufficient warrant for us, 
[.2.c.2.r.7.n.26.p.289 
29 Whether in the Law of Moles, the /ffir- 
mative Laws are included in the Negative, 
[.2.C.3.r.1.N.7.p.298 
3o Whether the Arguments of an old Here- 
tick new made-uſe of Fill increaſe the account of 
the firſt fin, [.2.C. 3.r.4.0.6.p.307 
31 Whether marriage be an univerſal Com- 
manament, [.2.C.3.r.9.N.2.P.319 
32 Whether the Lords Supper be to be admi- 
niſtred to all in both kinds, 1.2.C. 3.r.9.N.5.p.320 
33 Vhhether in the Holy Euchariſt whole 
Chriſt be received under each kind, 
[.2.C.3.r.9.N.26.p.325 
34 Whether the blood is recerved in the Bread 
by concomitance, l.2.C. 3.r.9.0.26.p. 326 
35 Vrhether a power of diſpenſing with the 
poſitive laws of Chriſt be intruſted with any man. 
or ſociety of men, tothe Pope or any other , 
* [.2.c.3.r.11.n.6.P.335 
M 36 Vrhether it be lawful to break the vow 
and bonds of marriage to enter into a religious 
houſe, l.2.C.3.r.11.n.9.P.336 
37 Vrhether a Supply of duty is to be made 
in any caſe, or whether it be not better in ſome 
caſes to do ſomething of the dity than nothing 
when we cannot do all, 1.2.C.3Z.r.11.n.17.p.339 
38 Whether it be as great a ſin to teach for 
neceſſary doctrines the prohibitions of men as the 
mnjunttions, [.2.C.3.r,13.n.20.P.352 
39 What Superſtition ts, 
|.2.c.3.r.13.n.26.P. 354 
4o Whether the Sacrifice of Abel was will- 
worſhip, I.2.c.3.r.13.n.27.P. 354 
41 Whether whatſoever i taught us by natu- 
ral reaſon is bound upon us by 4 natural Law, 


1.2.C.3.r.13.N.28.P.355 


| - EC.1.r.1.n.30.P.175 
42 IVhether the Holy Scriptures contain the 
whole will of God, l.2.c.3.r.14.n.2.P.359 


43 What is the uſe of Traditions, 
l.2.c.3.r.14.0.13.P.367 
44 Whether Tradition after the conſiznation 
of the Canon of Scriptures be of any uſe in Vue- 


— — — ——_— 


FFons of Faith or manners, 
| I.2.C.3.r.14.n.23.p.370 
45 Whether Traditions can be proved it of 
Scripture, [.2.c. 3.r.14.n.38.p.375 
46 Nhether the belief of the Cathulick Church 
s a ſnfficient argument to prove a Tradition tobe 
Apoſtolical, l.2.c.3-r.14.n.39.P. 376 
47 Nhether a Conzcil or the Dottors of the 
Church can give ſufficient Authority to Tradition, 
[.2.C.3.r.14.n.42.P.37 9 
48 What Authority an uninterrupted Succeſſio 
from Apoſtolical men can give to a Tradition, 
[.2.C.3.r.14 n.43.p.380 
49 Whether it be lawful to defer Baptiſm 
till near death, [.2.C.3.r. 16.n.1.p. 396 
5o Whether a ma;s be bound to weep as often 
as he thinks of his ſin, 1.2.c.3.r.16.n.36.p.409 
51 Whether the Biſhop that ordains, or he that 
is ordained, or they that chuſe do fin, if the Bt- 
ſhop be unfit, [.2.C.3.r.18.n.1.p.414 
52 Whether Chriſtian Liberty extexd to the 
freeing from all humane Laws made concernin? 
ceremonies, 1.3.c.1.r.1.n.28.p.437 
53 Whether Humane Laws bind to their. ob- 
ſervation with the danoer of life, 
|. 3.C.1.r.2.n.2.P.445 
54 Whether a Law that binds under pain of 
mortal ſin does alſo bind to obedience though 
death attend it, [. 3.C.1.r.2.n.10.p.446 
55 When the Supreme power can bind to the 
obſervation of” the Laws thoueh with danger of 
aeath, [.3.c.1.r.2.n.12.p.446 
56 Whether Laws have their binding power 
from the conſent of the people, - - - | 
1. 3.C.1.r.7.n.5.p.460 
57 Whether when a Law i refuſed by the 
greater part of the People, ſingle perſons are ex- 
cuſed, [.3.C.1.r.7.n.9.P.461 
58 Whether for a lawſul Maziftrate to put 4 
malefactor to death flagrante crimine be again#t 
charity, 1. 3.c.2.r.1.n.4.p.466 
59 Whether a lie may be told to another for 
the benefit of a third perſon, 
[.3.6.2.r.5.n.12.p.490 
Go Whether a lie may 1, ry 6 fave ones 
good name and prevent diſgrace, 
1. 3.c.2.r.5.n.17.P.49 
61 Whether a General £6 tell : lie ur ys 
#ratagems, I. $-C.2.r.5.N.19.p.495 
62 Whether a Prince is to be accounted_a _pri- 
vate Perſon, when he proceeds not according to 
the ſentence and methods of Law, 
[.3.c.2.r.6.n.11.p.508 
63 Whether Judicial duels arc lawful, 
[. 3.c.2.r.6.n.12.P.509 
64 Whether it be lawful for Chriſtians to go to 
law one with another, [.3.c.2.r.6.n.18.p.511 
65 Whether it be lawful to puniſh one for anc- 
ther of perſons conjoined in Contratt, 
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CHAP. I 
The Rule of ( onſcience in general. 


RULE I. 


Conſcience is the mind of a Man governed by a Rule, and meaſured by the proportions of 
' good and evil, in order to praflice ;, Viz. to condu# all our Relations, and all our enter- 
courſe between God, our Neighbours, and our Selves : that 1s, in all moral ations. 


OD governs the World by ſeveral attributes and emanations from Se#F. 1, 

himſelf, The Nature of things 1s ſupported by his Power, the 
} events of things are ordered by his Providence, and the actions of 
reaſonable Creatures are governed by Laws,and theſe Laws are put 
into a Man's ſoul or mind as intoa Treaſury or Repoſitory : ſome 
in his very nature, ſome by after-actions, by education and poſitive 
| ſan&ion, by learning and cuſtome: ſo that it was well faid of St. Bey- Lib. de interts 
ard, Conſcientia candor eſt lucis eterne, & ſpeculum 50 maculz Dei Majeſtatis, & 11420 ori dome. 
bonitatis illins, Conſcience is the brightneſs and ſplendor of the cternal light, a | 
ſpotleſs mirror of the Divine Majeſty, and the Image of the goodneſs of God. It is 
higher which Tatiaz ſaid of Conſcience, poyoy 41) ovyidnow Ox0y, Conſcience i God 
#nto us; which ſaying he had from Menanaer, 

BegTois ara ovyad nos Otcos, | 

and it had in it this truth, That God who is every where in ſeveral manners, hath the 

appellative of his own attributes and effects in the ſeyeral manners of his preſence. 
apiter eſt quodcunque vides, quocungque movers. 

That providence which governs all the world is nothing elſe but God preſent by his 
providence: and God is in our hearts by his Laws: he rules in us by his S»b/tirute our 
conſcience. God fits there and gives us Laws ; ard as God faid to Moſes, I have £*9% 7. 1: 
made thee a God to Pharaoh, that 1s, to give him Laws, and to minifter in the executi- 
on of thoſe Laws, and to inflit angry ſentences upon him ; ſo hath God done to us. 

He hath given us Conſcience to be in Gods ſtead to us, to give us Laws, and to exact 

obedience to thoſe Laws, to puniſh them that prevaricate, and to reward the obedi- 

ent. And therefore Conſcience 15 called oiz4 ©. p3azs, wore: toc, enirowO: Snipnwy. 

The Houſhold Guardian, The Domeſtick God, The Spirit or Angel of the place: and when 

we call God to witneſs, we only mean, that our conſcience is right, and that God 

and Gods Vicar, our conſcience,know's it. So Laitantins: Meminerit Deum ſe habere 

teſtem, id et, ut ego arbitror, mentem ſuam, qua nihil homini dedit Deus ipſe drvinins, 1ib.6. de vers 

Let him remember that he hath God for his witneſs, that is, as I ſuppoſe, his mind ; ©2924 

than which God hath given to man nothing that is more divine. In ſum, 1: # the in- 

age of God ; and as in the myſterious Trinity, we adore the will, memory and underſtand- — 

ing, and Theology contemplates three perſons 1n the analogies, proportions and correſpon- 

dencies of them: (o in this alſo we ſee plainly that Conſcience is that likeneff of God in 

which he was pleaſed to make man. For although conſcience be primarily founded 

in the underſtanding, as it is the Lawgiver, and U:#atoy ; and the rule and dominion 
| of 
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of conſcience fundatur in intelleu, is eſtabliſhed in the underſtanding part; yet it is 
alſo Memory, when it accuſes or excuſes, when it makes joyful and forrowful ; and 
there is in it ſome mixture of will, as I ſhall diſcourſe in the ſequel ; fo that conſci- 
ence is a reſult of all, of Underſtanding, Will, and Memory. | 

But theſe high and great expreſſions are better in the Spirit than in the letter ; 
they have in them ſomething of inſtitution, and ſomething of deſign, they tell us 
that Conſcience is a guard and a guide, a rule and a law ſet over us by God, and they 
are ſpoken to make us afraid to fin againſt our conſcience, becauſe by ſo doing we 
ſinagainſt God ; he having put a double bridle upon us, ſociety and ſolitude, that is, 
company, and our ſebyes, or rather, Goa and Maz; it being now impoſſible for us to 
ſin in any circumſtances, but we ſhall have a reprover: is wire you ineyepn os 
WE9s T9 un Tpirrovy pITE KONIG, everooynlcy oo Tomon 7 auapriay, as Hierocles (aid 
well ; that neither company may give countenance or excuſe to fin, or ſolitarineſi may 
give confidence or warranty ; for as we are aſhamed to fin in company, fo we ought to 
fear our conſcience, which is Gods Watchman and Intellivexcer, 


4, To which purpoſe it was my ſpoken of Tertullian, Conſcientia optima teſtis Di- 


Lib, de teſti- 


vinitatis ; our conſcience 15 the beſt argument in the World to prove there is a God: 
For conſcience is Gods —qm and the interior muſt ſuppoſe a ſuperior ; and God 
and our conſcience are like relative terms, it not being imaginable why ſome perſons 
in ſome caſes ſhould be amaz'd and troubled in their minds for their having done a 
ſecret turpitude , or cruelty ; but that conſcience is preſent with a meſſage from 
God, and the men feel inward cauſes of fear, when they are ſecure from without ; 
that is, they are forc'd to fear God, whea they are ſafe from men. And it is impoſlible 
that any man ſhou!d be an Atheiſt, if he :ave any conſcience: and for this reaſon it 
is, there have been fo few Atheiſts in the World, becauſe it is ſo hard for men to loſe 
their conſcience wholly. 


DL ueſt. 


5. IT diſpute whether it be poſſible or no for any man to be totally without con- 


ſ(cience. Tertullians ſentence 1n this article 1s this, __ obumbrari quia non eſt 
Dems : extingui non poteft quia a Deo ef. It is not God, and therefore may be cloud- 
ed: bur it is from God, and therefore cannot be deſtroyed. But I know a man may 
wholly loſe the uſe of his reaſon; ſome men are mad, and ſome are natural fools, 
and ſome are ſots, and ſtupid ; ſuch men as theſe loſe their conſcience, as they loſe 
their reaſon: and as ſome mad men may have a fancy that there is no Sun ; fo ſome fools 
may ſay there is no God ; and as they can believe that, ſo they can loſe their con- 
ſcience, and believe this. But as he that hath reaſon or his eyes cannot deny but there 
is ſuch a thing as the Sun, ſo neither can he that hath conſcience deny there is a God. 
For as the Sun is preſent by his light which we ſeedaily, fo is God by our conſcience 
which we feel continually : we feel one as certainly as the other. 

But it 15 to be oibeved, that conſcience is ſometimes taken for the praical intel- 
leftive faculty ; ſo we ſay the law of nature, and the fear of God is wrztter in the con- 
ſcience of every man. 

2. Sometimes it is taken for the habitual perſwaſion and belief of the Principles 
written there; ſo we ſay, He is a good man, and makes conſcience of his ways. nd 
thus we alſo ſay, and it is true, that a wicked perſon 1s of a profligate and /o5+ conſci- 
ence, He hath no conſcience in him. That is, he hath loſt the habit, or that uſual per- 
ſwaſion and recourſe to conſcience by which good men govern their actions. 

3. Or the word conſcience is uſed effectively, for any ſingle operation and ation 
of conſcience: ſo we ſpeak of particulars, I make a conſcrence of taking up arms in this 
cauſe. Of the firſt and laſt acceptation of the word Conſcience, there is no doubt ; 
for the /a# may, and the firit can never be loſt: But for ro Tara it may be loſt more 
or leſs, as any other habit can ; though this with more difficulty than any thing elle, 
becauſe it is founded fo immediately in nature, and is fo exerciſed in all the ations 
and entercourſes of our liſe, and is lo aſſiſted by the grace of God, that it is next to 
impoſſible to loſe the habit intirely ; and that faculty that ſhall to eternal Ages do 
the offices which are the laſt, and ſuch as ſuppoſe ſome preceding ations, I mean to 
torment and afflit them for not having obeyed the former adts of dictate and com- 
mand, cannot be ſuppoſed to die in the principle, when it ſhall be eternal in the ema- 
nation ; for the worm ſhall never die. 


7. For, that men do things againſt their conſcience, is no otherwiſe than as they 
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do things againſt their reaſon ; but a man may as well ceaſe to be a man, as to be 
wholly without conſcience. For the drunkard will be ſober, and his conſcience will 
be awake next morning: This is a perpetual pulſe, and though it may be interrupted, 
yet if the man be alive, it will beat before he dies; and fo long as we believe a God, 
{o long our conſcience will at lealt teach us, if it does not allo {mite us: But as God 
ſometimes lets a man go on in {in and does not puniſh him, fo dves conſcience ; but in 
this caſe, unleſs the man be ſmitten and awakened before he dies, both God and the 
conſcience reſerve their wrath to be inflicted in Hell. Ir is one and the ſame thing; 
Gods wrath, and an evil guilty conſcience: For by the ſame hand by which God gives 

# hislaw, by the ſame he puniſhes them that tranſgrels the law. God gave the old law 
by the miniſtery of Angels, and when the people broke it, he ſent evil Angels among them; 
now God gives us a law in our conlciences, and there he hath eſtabliſhed the penalty ; 
This is the worm that never dies ; let it be trod upon never to much here, it will turn 
again. It cannot dic here, and it thall be alive for ever. 


But by explicating the parts of the Rule, we ſhall the beſt underſtand the Nature, 
Uſe and Offices of Conlcience. 


Plal.q8.49- 


Conſcience is the mind of a Man ----- 
When God ſent the Blefled Jeſus into the world to perfect all righteouſneſs, and to 
T* teach the world all his Fathers will, it was ſaid, and done, I will give my laws in your 14.4,10 16, 
hearts, andin your minds will I write them ; that is, you ſhall be governed by the law of Jer.31.33- 
natural and eſſential equity and reaſon, by that law which is put into every mans na- 
ture : and beſides this, whatſoever elſe ſhall be ſuperinduc'd thall be written in your 
minds by the Spirit, who ſhall write all the laws of Chriſtianity inthe Tables of your 
conſciences. He ſhall make you to underſtand them, to perceive their reliſh, to re- 
member them becauſe ar lovethem, and becaule you need them,and cannot be hap- 
py without them: he ſhall call them to your mind, and inſpire new arguments and 
inducements to their oblervation, and make it all as natural to us, as what we were 
born with. 
$. Ourmind being thus furniſhed with a holy Rule,and conducted by a divine Guide, 
is called Copſciexce ; and 1s the ſame thing which in Scripture is ſometimes called, , —_ 
The heart * ; there being in the Hebrew tongue, no proper word for Conſcience, but in , Jokn Fang 
ſtead of it they uſe the word 22? the heart ; Oftentimes alſo thine own heart ON CTR 7 
knoweth, that 1s, thy conſcience knoweth, that thou thy ſelf haſt curſed CO NAND radice NIV 
others , ſo inthe New Teſtament, Beloved, If our hearts condemn us not, formayut,depinxit,deſcripſit ; 
then have we peace towards God, wiz, If in our own conſciences we are not Anais onicientia norar 
condemned. Sometimes it is called Spirit *, the third ingredient of the bulacordis. 
conſtitution of a Chriſtian ; the Spzrzt, diſtin& from Sow! and Body, For as our Body * Prov.18.14. 
ſhall be ſpiritual in the Reſurre&tion, therefore, becauſe all its offices ſhall z»tirely mi- 
niſter to the ſpirit, and converle with ſpirits, ſo may that part of the ſoul which is 
wholly furniſhed, taught and conducted by the ſpirit of grace, and whoſe work it is 
wholly to ſerve the ſpirit, by a juſt proportion of reaſon be called the Spirit, This is 
that which is affirmed by S. Paul, The word of God ſharper than a two-edged ſword, di- 41%: 
viding the ſoul axd the ſpirit ; that is, the ſoul 1s the ſpirit ſeparated by the word of 
God, inſtructed by it, and by relation to it, is called, the ſpirir. And this is the 
lence of Origen, ©* Teſtimonio ſane conſcientie utt Apoſtolus dicit eos qui deſcriptam conti- 1, ryiſt. ad 
* ent in cordibus legem, &c. The Apoſile ſays, that they uſe the teſtimony o TINGS Rom.Ccap.2. | 
« have the law written in their hearts. Hence it is neceſſary to enquire what that is which _—_ 
* the Apoſtle calls conſcience, whether it be any other ſubſtance than the heart or ſoul ? For 
« of this it is otherwhere ſaid, that it reprehexas, but is not reprehended, axd that it Judges 
* 4man, but it ſelf is judged of no max: as John ſaith, If our conſcience condemn us not, 
Wy. « then have we _ towards God, And again, S.Paul himſelf ſaith in another place, 
; * Our glorying is this,even the teſtimony of our conſcience ; becauſe therefore I ſee ſogreat a 
2 « liberty of it, that in good things it is always glad and rejoyces, but in evil things it is not 
« reproved, but reproves and corretts the ſoul it ſelf to which it does adhere : 1 do ſuppoſe 
* that this is the very ſpirit which by the Apoſtle is ſaid tobe with the ſoul, as a pedagogue 
« axd ſocial Governour, that it may admoniſh the ſoul of better things, and chaſtiſe her for 
« her faults and reprove her : Becauſe no man knows the things of a man but the ſpirit of a 
** man which is in him ; axd that is the ſpirit of our conſcience, concerning which, he ſaith; 
«« That ſpirit gives teſtimony to our ſpirit, Sofar Origen, 
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Thus, Conſcience is the Mzzd, and God writing his Laws in our minds, is, inform- 
ing our conſcience, and furniſhing it with laws and rules, and meaſures, and it is cal- 
led by S: Paul, yvou®- 18 yoos, the law of the mind ; and though it is once made a diſtin& 
thing fromthe mind (as inthoſe words, Their minds and conſciences are defiled) yet 
it happens in this word as in divers others, that it is ſometimes taken largely, ſome- 
times ſpecifically and more determinately: The mizd is all the whole underſtanding 
part, it is the memory ; fo Peter called to mind the word that Jeſws ſpake, that is; he re- 
membred it. It is, the ſignification or meaning, the purpoſe or reſolution, No man 
knoweth the mind of the ſpirit, but the ſpirit. It is the diſcurſive or realoning part ; Mary 
caſt in her mind what manner of ſalutation this ſhould be, Ix is the aſſenting and determi- 
ning part ; let every man be fully perſwaded in his own mind: and it is alſo taken for 
Conſcience, or that Treafure of rules which are mM order to practice. And therefore 
when S. Paul intended toexpreſs the anger of God puniſhing evil men with evil con- 
ſciences and falſe perſwaſions in order to criminal aftions and evil worſhippings, he 
faid, God gave them over, es vav «I0x1uov, to areprobate mind, that is, to a conicience 
evil perfwaded, furniſhed with falſe practical principles ; but the return to holineſs, 
and the improvement of a holy conſcience is called, a being renewed in the ſpirit of our 
mind, Gyaxcallwos ts yo05y the renovation of the mind, 

Now there are two ways by which God reigns in the ind of a man, 1. Faith, and 
2, Conſcience, Faith contains all the treaſures of Divine knowledge and ſpeculation. 
Conſcience is the treaſury of divine Commandments and rules in practical things. 
Faith tells us why ; Conſcience tells us what weareto do. Faith is the meaſure of our 
perſwaſions ; Conſcience 15 the meaſure of our Ations, And as Faith is a gift of God, fo 
is Conſcience ; that is, as the underſtanding of a man 1s taught by the Spirit of God in 
Scripture, what to believe, how to diſtinguiſh truth from errors ; ſois the Conſcience 
inſtructed todiſtinguiſh good and evil, how to pleaſe God, how to do juſtice and cha- 
rity to our neighbour, and how to treat our ſelves; ſo that when the revelations of 
Chriſt and the Commandments of God are fully recorded in our minds, then we are 
per feetly inſtrutted to every good work. 


Governed by a Rule ----- 
S. Bernard comparing the Conſcience to'a houſe, ſays it ſtands upon ſeven pillars. 
I, Good will. 2. Memory of Gods benefits. 3. A clean heart. 4. A free ſpirit. 5. A 
right Soul. 6. A devout mind. 7. Anenlightned reaſon. Theſe indeed are ſome of 
them the fruits and effects, ſome of them are the annexes and appendages of a good 
conſcience, but not the foundations or pillars upon which Conſcience is built. For as 
for the firſt, 
Good Will. 
Conſcience relies not at all upon the will 4;re#/y. For though a Conſcience is good, 
or bad, pure or impure ; and ſo the Doors of Myſtick Theologie divide and handle it, 
yet a conſcience 1s not made ſo by the will, formally, but by the underſtanding. For 
that is 4 good conſcience, which is rightly taught in the word of life ; that is impure and 
defiled, which hath entertained eviland ungodly principles ; ſuchis theirs, who fol- 
low falle lights, evil teachers, men of corrupt minds. For the conſcience is a Fudge and 
a Guide, a Monitor and a Witneſs, which are the offices of the k»ow#ng, not of the chu- 
ſing faculty. Spiritum, correftorem, & pedagogum anime, o Origen * calls it. The 
inſtruttor 4 the Soul, the ſpirit, the correftor. Naturale judicatorium, or naturalis vis judt- 
candi, fo S. Baſil. The natural power of judging, or natures judgment-ſeat. Lucem intel- 
leftus noſtri, ſo Damaſeen calls it, The light of owur underſtanding. The conſcience does 
accuſe or excuſe a man before God, which the will cannot. If it could, we ſhould 
all ſtand upright at doomeſday, or at leaſt thoſe would be acquitted, who fain would 
do well, but miſs, who do the things they love not, and love thoſe they do not 3 that 
is, they who Ftrive to enter in, but ſhall not be able, But to accule or exculc is the office 
of a faculty which can neither will nor chuſe, that is, of the conſcience, which is 
properly a record, a book, and a judgment-ſeart. 
But Ifaid, Conſcience relies not upon the will | dire} yet it cannot be denied, but the 


' will hath force upon the conſcience collaterally and indzreitly. For the evil will per- 


verts the underſtanding, and makes it believe falle principles ; deceiving 22d being de- 
ceived is the lot of falſe Prophets ; and they that are given ver to believe a lie, will 
live inalie, and do actions relative to that falſe doctrine which evil __— 
perſwa- 
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perſwaded and introduc'd. For although it cannot be that Hereticks ſhould ſin in the 
article again{t the actual light of their conſciences, becauſe he that wittingly and wil- 
lingly ſins againſt a known truth 15not properly a Heretick but a Elaſphemer, and fins 
againſt the Huly Ghoſt ; and he that ſecs a Heretick run to the ſtake or to the gal- 
lows, or the Lonatiſt kill himſelf, or the Circumcellian break his own neck with as 
much confidence to bear witneſs to his hereſie, as any of the bleſſed Martyrs to give 
teſtimony to Chriſtianity it ſelf, cannot but think he heartily believes, what fo wil- 
lingly hedies for ; yet either Hereticks do {in voluntarily, and fo diſtinguiſh from 
ſimple errors ; or elle they are the ſamething, and either every ſimple error is dam- 
nable, or no hereſie. It muſt therefore be oblcrved, that 

14, The willofman is cauie otits actions cither weatately or immediately, Some arc 
the next products of our will; ſuchare Pride, Ambition, Prejudice, and theſe blind 


the underſtanding, and make an evil and a corrupted conſcience, making it an in- 


competent judge of truth and error, good ard evil. So that the corruption of conlci- 


C 


ence in a Hererick is voluntary in the principle, but miſerable and involuntary in the 


product ; it may proceed from the will efficiently, but it is formally a depravation of 
the underſtanding. 

And therefore our wills alſo muſt be humble and apt, and defirous to learn, and 
willing toobey. Gbedite ex intelligetis, by humility and obedience we ſhall be beſt 
inſtructed. Not that by this means the conſcience thall receive direct aids, but be- 
cauſe by this means it will be lett in 1ts own aptneſfles and diſpoſitions, and when it is 
not hindred, the word of God will enter and dwell upon the conſcience. And in this 
ſence it is that ſome fay that [| Conſcience is the inclination and propenſion of the will cor- 
reſpor-ding to prattical knowledge } Will and Conſcience are like the cognati ſenſus, the 
Torch and the Taſte ; or the Tecth and the Ears, affected and affiſted by ſome common 
objects, whoſe effe& is united in matter and ſome real everits, and diſtinguiſhed by 
their formalitics, or metaphyſical beings. 

2, Memory of Goas benefits, 

Is indeed a good ingagement to make us dutitul,and ſo may incline the will; but it 

hath no other torce upon the Conlcience but that it reminds us of a ſpecial obligation 


to thankfulne(s, which is a new and proper tie of duty ; but it works only by a prin- 


ciple that is already in the conſcience, wiz. that we are ſpecially oblig'd to our gracions 
lords ; and the obedience that isdue to God as our {ord doubles upon us by love and 
zcal when we remember him to be our bountitul Patron, and our gracious Father. 

A clean heart, 

May be an effe& and emanation from a holy Coxſcience ; but conſcience in it ſelf may 
be either good or bad, or it may be good when the heart is not clean, as it is in all the 
worlt men who actually (in againſt conicience, doing that which conſcience forbids 
them. Inthele men the principles are holy, the inſtruction perfe&, the law remain- 
ing, the per[wafions uncancell'd ; bur againſt all this torrent, there is a whirlwind 
of paſſions and filthy relolutions, and wiltulnels, which corrupt the heart, while as 
yet the head is uncorrupted in the direct rules of conſcience. But yet ſometimes a 
clean conſcience and a clean heart are the ſame; and a good conſcience is taken for 
holineſs, ſoS. Paul ules the word, holding faith and a good conſcience, which ſome having 
put away have made ſhipwrack, on: 7 Seclev mxuouy ouvad now amiga xaltuizray, 10 
Clemens Alexandrinus explicates the place, they have by inhdelity polluted their di- 
vine and holy conſcience: bur S. Par lcems to argue otherwiſe, and that they laying 
alide a good conſcience fell into intidelity ; their hearts and conſcience were firſt cor- 
rupted, and then they turn'd Hereticks. But this ſence of a good conſcience is that 
which in Myfick Divinity is more properly handled, in which ſence allo it it ſome- 
times uſed in the law. Idem eſt conſcientia quod vir bonus intrinſece, ſaid Ungarellus* 
out of Balaus || ; and from thence Aretzne * gathered this concluſion, that if any thing 
be committega to the conſcience of azy one, they muſt band to his determination + ab ea ap- 


1 Tim,1,v,15. 


* Verb, Con- 
ſcientia. 
| Inc.cum cau- 


ſa de Telti, 


pellari no poteſt ; there lies no appeal, quia vir bonus pro que ſumitur conſcientia non poteſt a [:; Sect.ſed 
Dig Ga . pes | I he. 
mentiri  falſum dicere vel judicare, A good man, for whom the word Conſcience t$ Jnſt t.de AR. 


uſed, cannot lye, or give a falle judgment or teſtimony : ofthis ſort of conſcience it is 
laid by Pex Sirach, Eonam ſubſtantiim habe cui non eſt peccatum in conſcientia. It is 4 


G31. in c, Statur, 
Sect. alleil.de- 


renner, 


mans wealth to have no ſin in our conſcience. But in our preſent and future diſcourſes, Ecclus. 13.37; 
the word coxſcience 15 underſtood in the Philolophical ſence, nor in the Myſtical, that *® 24: 


is, not for the conlcience as it is inveſted with the accidents of good or bad, but as it 
abſtracts from both, bur is capable of cither. B 3 4. 4 


| The Rule of ; | Book 1; 


[! 


i8, 


19. 


20, 


2y, 


22, 
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| 4. A free Spirit, 

Is the bleſſing and effe& of an obedient will to a well inſtructed conſcience, and 
more properly and peculiarly to the grace of chaſtity, to honeſty and ſimplicity ; a 
faviſh, timorous, a childiſh and trifling ſpirit being the puniſhment inflifted upon 
David before he repentcd of his fact with Bathſheba. But there is alſo a freedom which 
is properly the priviledge,or the affetion of conſcience, and is of great uſefulneſs to all 
its noblcr operations; and that is, a being clear from prejudice and prepoſleſiion, a 
purſuing of truths with holy purpoſes, and inquiring atter them witha ſingle eyeznot 
infected with any ſicknels or unreaſonableneſs. This is the ſame thing with that 
which he diſtin&ly calls [4 i247 ſoul. ] To this is appendent allo, that the conſcience 
cannot be conſtrained, it is of it ſelf a free ſpirit, and is ſubjet to nd commands, but 
thole of reaſon and religion. God only 1s the Lord of our conſcience, and the conſci- 
ence is not to ſubject it ſelf any more to the Empire of fin, tothe law of Moſes, .to a 
ſcrvile ſpirit, but to the laws of God alone, and the obedience of Jeſus, willingly, 
chearfully, and iz all inſtances, whether the Commandment be conveyed by the holy 
Jeſus, or by his Vicegerents. But of this I ſhall afterwards give particular accounts. 

5. A devout eMind, 

May procure more light to the conſcience, and affiſtances from the ſpirit of wiſdom 
in caſes of difficulty, and is a good remedy againſt a doubting and a ſcrupulous conſct- 
ence ; but this is but indire&, and by the intermiſſion of other more immediate and 
proper entercourles. 

6. But the laſt is perfectly the foundation of conſcience. 
An enlightned Reaſon. 

To which if we add what S. Bernard before calls a right ſoul, that is, a honeſt heart 
full of ſimplicity and hearty attention, and ready affent,we have all that by which the 
con(cience is informed and reformed, inſtructed and preſerved in its jult meaſures, 
frrengths, and relations. For the Rule of Conſcience is all that notice of things and 
rules by which God would have good and evil to be meaſured, that 1s, the will of God, 
communicated to us by any means, by reaſox, and by exlightning, that is, aatural and 
inſtrutted. Sorhat conſcience is vss pvanos,and Ieod\iSaxl©., it is principled by creation, 
and it is inſtructed or i/{uminated inthe regeneration. For God being the fountain of 
all good, and good being nothing but a conformity to him, or to his will, what mea- 
ſures he makes, are to limit us. No man can make meafures of good and evil, any 
more than he can make the good it ſelf. Men ſometimes give the inſtance in which 
the good is meaſured ; but the meaſure it ſelf1s the will of God. For therefore it is 
good to obey humane laws, becaule it is Gods will we thould ; and although the man 
makes the law to which weare to give obedience, yet that is not the rule. The rule 
is the Commandment of God, for by it obedience is made a duty. 


Meaſured by the # ortions of good and evil ------ 

That is, of that which God hath declared to be good or evil reſpectively, the con- 
ſcience isto be informed. God hath taken care that his laws thall be publithed to all 
his ſubjects, he hath written them where they mult needs read them, not in Tables 
of ſtone or Phylacteries on the forchead, bur in a ſecret Table: The conſcience or 
mind of a man is the qvaaxhezoy, the preſerver of the Court Rolls of Heaven. Bur 
I added this clauſe, to the former of [| « R/e} becauſe the expreſs line of Gods rule 
is not the adequate meaſure of conſcience : but there are analogies and proportions, 
and commenſurations of things with things, which make the meaſure full and equal. 
For he does not always keep a good conicience who keeps only the words of a Divine 
law, but the proportions allo and the reaſons of it, the fimilitudes and correiponden- 
cies in like inſtances, are the meaſures of conſcience. 

The whole meaſure and rule of conſcience is, The law of God, or Gods will, ſig- 
nified to us by nature, or revelation, and by the ſeveral mannersand times and parts 
of its communication it hath obtained ſeveral names. The law of Nature, * The con- 
ſent of Nations. * Right Reaſon. * The Decalogue. * The Sermon of Chriſt. * The 
Canons of the Apoſtles. * The laws Eccleſiaſtical and Civil of Princes and Gover- 
nours. * Fame, or the publick 4 mw wy of things, expreſſed by Proverbs and other 
inſtances and meaſures of publick honeſty. This 1s 

Kavwy mg xans, Toy % Y%epr pabur, | 
ſo Exripides calls it, allthe rule that teaches us good or evil. Theſe being the full 
| meaſures 
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meaſures of right and wrong, of lawful and unlawful, will be the Rule of Conſci- 
ence, and the 1ubject of the prelent Books, 


In order to Praflice ----- 

In this; conſcience differs from knowledge, which is in order to ſpeculation, and in 
effective notices. And it difters trom faith, becauſealthough faith is allo in order to 
practice, yet not directly and imtnediately : it is a colleion of propoſitions, the be- 
lief of which makes it neceſſaryto live well, and reaſonable and choſen. Bur before the 
propoſitions of faith pals into action, they muſt be tranſmitted through another prin- 
ciple, and that is conſcience, That Jeſus Chriſtis the Son of God, and out Lord, and 
our Maſter, 1s a propoſition of faith, and from thence if we pals on to practice, we 
frit take 1n ane propoſition ; If he be our Lord, where is his fear? and this isa 
ſentence, or virtual propolition of conſcience. And from hence we may underſtand 
the full meaning of the word | Conſcience. ] Zured'noic, and Conſcientia, and {0 our 
Engliſh word Conſcience have in them Srzexce or K zowledge: the ſeat of it 15 the Under- 
5Handing, the att of it is Know1ng, but there mult be a knowing of more together. 

Fingo ae S. Fittore lays, that Conſcientia eſt corais ſcientia, CE ts the knowledec 
of the heart, Ir is fo, but certainly this was not the #rvuy and original of the word. 
But there is truth in the following period. Cor noſcit g+ alia, © uando autem ſe noſcit 
appellatur con{cientia, quanao prater ſe, alia noſtit, appellatur ſcientia, Knowledge 
hath for its object any thing without ; but when the heart knows it ſelf; then it is 
conſcience, Soitis uſed in Authors ſacred and prophane. MAihil mihi conſcins ſum, 
faith S. Pazt ; I know nothing by my lelf ; ur altos lateas, tnte tibi conſcins eris : and 

---=-- hic mnrus ahenens eſto, 

Al conſcire fibi------- 
ſo Cicero to eMarcus Rutilins uſes it ; Cum & mihi conſcius eſſem quanti te ſacerem ; 
When I my (elf was conſcious to my ſelf how much 1 did value thee. But this accepri- 
on of the word conſc:exce 15 true, bur not full and adequate; for it only ſignifies conſct- 
ence as it is a itnefs, not asa Guide, Therefore it is more reaſonable which Aquinas 
and the Schoolmen generally ule : that conſcience is a conjunction of the univerſal pra- 
Rical law with the particular moral action : and ſo it is ſcientia cum rebus fatti, and 
then it takes in that which is called ovyr7pnor;, or the general repoſitory of moral prin- 
ciples or meaſures of govd, and the particular caſes as reduced to practice. Such as 
was the caſe of S. Peter when he denied his Lord: He knew that he ought not to 
have done it, and his conſcience being ſufficiently taught his duty to his Lord, he al- 
fo knew that he had done it, and then there followed a remorſe, a biting, or gnaw- 
ing of his ſpirit, grict, and ſhame, and a conſequent weeping : when all theſe acts 
meet together, ir 15 the full proceſs of conſcience. | 

1, Theouyripnos or the thirſt act of conſcience, S. Hierom calls Scintillam conſcien- 
tie, the ſpark or fire pur into the heart of man, 

2. The ovr4Inow, which is ſpecthically called conſciente of the deed done, is the 
bringing fuel tothis fire. ; | 

3. And when they are thus laid together, they will either ſhine or burn, acquit or 
condemn. Burt this complication of acts is coxſczexce, The firſt is Science, pradtical 
ſcience : but annex the tecond; or it and the third, and then it is conſeiexce, When 
Davids heart {mote him, that is, upon his adultery and murder, his conſcience thus 
diſcours'd. Adultery and Murder are high violations of the Divine Law, they pro- 
voke God to anger, without whom I cannot live, whoſe anger is worſe than death. 
This 1s practical knowledge, or the principles of conſcience ; but the follow mg acts 
made it up into conſcience. For heremembred that he had betrayed #riah and humbled 
Bathſheba, and then he begs of God for pardon ; ſtanding condemn'd in his own breaſt, 
he hopes to be forgiven by Gods fentence. But the whole proceſs of conſcience is in 
rwo practical Syllogiſms, in which the methdd is ever this. The cuyripnar; or Repoſt- 
zory of practical principles begins, and where rhat leaves, the conſcience or the witneſs 

and Judge of moral actions begins, like Facob laying hold upon his elder brothers heel. 
Fhe firſt is this : Whatlſoever 1s 1njurious ought not to be done, 

Bur to commit adultery is injurious, 

Therefore it ought not to be done : 
This 15 the Rule of conſcience, or the firſt a& of conſcience as it is a Rule and 4 Guide, 
and is taken for the cvy71py7!c, or praftical repoſitory. But when an action is done 
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or about to be done, conſcience takes the concluſion of the former Syllogiſm, and ap- 
plies it to her particular calc. 
Adultery ought not to be done, 
This action I go about, or which I have done, is adultery, 
Theretorc it ought not to be done, or to have been done. 
This is the full proceeding of this Court ; after which many conſequent ſolemaities 
and actions do pals, of ſentence, and preparatory torments and execution. 

Bur this Iam to admoniſh, that alchuugh this which I have thus detin'd, is the pro- 
per and full [ence of the word Conſcience according to art and proper acceptation, yet 
in Scripture it is uſed indifferently for an act of conicience, or any of its parts, and 
does not always fignitic in its latitude and in.egrity, bur yet it all tends to the ſame 
figniitication ; and though the name be given to the taculty, tothe habit, to the act, 
tothe objec, to the effect, to every emanation from the mind in things practical, yet 
ſtill it ſuppoſes the ſame thing : vF. that conlicience 15 the guide of all our moral acti- 
ons ; and by giving thename to lo many acts and parts and efluxes from it, it war- 
rants the detin:tion of 1t when 1t 1s united 1n its own proper and integral conſtitution. 


Toconduft all our relations and entercourſes between God, our Neighbours and our 
| Selves; that is, in all moral aflions, 


This the final cauſe of coxſc/ezce: and by this it is diſtinguiſhed from prudezce, 
which is allo a practical knowledge and reduc'd to particular and circumſtantiate 
actions, But 1. 1 r««c,ce conlilts 1n the tliings of the world, or relative tothe world ; 
Conſcience in the things of God, or relating to him. 2. Prudexce 1s about affairs as they 
are of advantage or diiadvantage : cozſciceace is employed about them as they are ho- 
nelt or dili,onelt. 3. Prudence regards the circumſtances of ations whether moral or 
civil: coſcze.ce only regards moral actions in their ſubſtance or ellential proprietics. 
4. 4 rudence intends todo actions dexteroully and profſperoully : conſcience is to con- 
duct them j///y and according tro the Commandment. 5. There are many actions in 
which prudence 15 not at all cuncerned as being wholly indifferent to this or that for 
matter of advantage; but there 15 60 action but mult pals under the file and cenſure of 
Conic.ence ; tor it we can ſuppole any action 1n all its circumſtances to be wholly in- 
different to good or bad ; yet nune is foto lawful or unlawful, the very indifferent be- 
ing therefore /awfu/ becaule it 1s zndifferent, and therefore to be conſidered by conſci- 
ence, cither a&ually or habitually : For in this ſence even our natural actions in their 
time and place, are alſo moral, and where they are not primarily moral, yet they 
come under conicience, as being permitted, and innocent 3 but whereever they are 
relative to another perion, they put on tome more degrees of »orality, and are of pro- 
per cognilance in this Court. 

Dt aiaicit patrie quid debeat, & quid amicis : 

Lo fit amore parens, quo frater amananus, CF hoſpes : 

Lnid ſit Coaſcripti, quid Judicis officium © que 

Partes in bellum miſſ; Ducts : ille profeito 

Reddere perſone ſcit convenientia cuique, 
That is the full effe& of conſcience, to conduct all our relations, all our moral 
actions. | 


RULE 11. 


The duty and offices of Conſcience are to dilate, and 10 teſlifie or bear witneſs ; to accuſe 
or excuſe ;, to looſe or bind, 


H E firſt and laſt are the dirc& as and offices of Conlcience : the other are re- 
flex or conſequent a&toxs, but direct gffices. The firſt act which is, 


To diflate, 
Is of that which Divines call the evy71pn9;,or the Phylactery,the keeper of the records 
of the laws, and by it we are taught our duty : God having written it in our hearts 
by Nature and by the Spirit, leaves it there, ever plac'd before the eye of conſcience 


( as 


——O—— 
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( as S. Bernard calls it ) to be read and uſed for dire&ions in all caſes of diſpute, of 
queſtion or a&tion : this is that which S. Pax/ calls rhe work of the law written in our Rom 2.14, 
hearts, and therefore it is, that to ſin againſt our conſcience is fo totally inexcuſable, 
and according to the degree of that violence which 1s done againſt the conſcience, puts 
on degrees. For conſciencedictates whatſoever it is perfwaded of, and will not ſuf- 
fer a man to do otherwile than it ſuggeſts and tells us : 
Ai Tos avloy us nworO. X Ivpegs ayen Iliad. yy, | 
Ny aroTepvopy-ov xptcs el phua * 

faid Achilles of Hettor when he was violently angry with him ; I would my conſcience 
would give me leave toeat thy very fleſh. 
2 Its univerſal dictates are ever the moſt certain, and thoſeare the firſt principles of 

juſtice and religion ; and whatſoever elſe can be infallibly and immediately inferr'd 
from thence, are her ditates alſo, but not primely and direQly, but tranſmitted by 
the hands of reaſon. The ſame reaſon allo there 15s in clear revelation. For whatſo- 
ever is put into the conſcience immediately by God, is plac'd there to the ſame pur- 
pole, and with the ſame efficiency and perſwaſion as is all that which is atural. And 
the conſcience properly ditates nothing elſe, but prime natural reaſon, and immedi- 
ate revelation ; whatſoever comes after theſe two, is reach'd forth to us by two hands, 
one whereof alone is miniſtred by conſcience. The reaſon is this : Becauſe all that 
law by which God governs us is written in our hearts, put there by God immediately, 
that is, antecedently to all our a&ions, becauſe it is that by which all our a&tions are 
to be guided, even ourdiſcourlings and arguings are to be guided by conſcience, if 
the argument be moral : now the ways by which God ſpeaks to us immediately, are 
only Natere and the Spirit : Nature is that principle which taught all men from the 
beginning until now ; all that prime practical reaſon which 1s perfe&ive of humane 
nature, and in which all mankind agrees. Either the perfefions, or the renovations, 
or the ſuper additions to this are taught us by the Holy Sprirze, and all this being written 
in the conſcience by the finger of God is brought forth upon all occaſions of action ; 
and whatſoever is done againſt any thing ſo plac'd, ' is dire and violently againſt the 
conſcience ; but when from thence reaſon ſpins a longer thred, and draws it out from 
the clue of natural principles or expreſs revelation, thar allo returns upon the conſci- 
ence and is plac'd there as light upon a wall, but not as the ſtones that are there : but 
yet whatever is done again that light is alſo againſt conſcience, but not ſo as the 
other. Juſtas it is in natureand accident. To eat poiſon, and filthineſs is againſt eve- 
ry mans health and ſtomach ; but if by an i910ovyxpacia, a propriety of temper oran 
evil habit, or accidental inordination, Wine, or Fiſh makes a man ſick,then theſe are 
againlt his nature too, but notſoas poiſon is, or ſtones. Whatever comes in the 
conſcience primarily, or conſequently, right or wrong, is brought forth upon occaſion of 
action, and is part of her dictate : but as a man ſpeaks ſome things of his own know- 
ledge, ſome things by hear-ſay ; ſo does conſcience, ſome things ſhe tells from God 
and her ſelf, ſome things from reaſon and her ſelf, or other accidental notices : Thoſe 
and theſe do __—_—_ and complete her Sermons, but rhey have ſeveral influence and 


obligation according to their proper efficiency. But ofthis I ſhall give full accounts 
in the ſecond Book. | 
To Teſtifie. 


2, Conlcience bears witneſs of our actions ; ſo S. Paul,their conſcience bearing witneſs: Roni.s.14 
and in this ſence, conſcience is a practical memory. For as the practical knowledge,or © 
notices ſubjected in the underſtanding make the »ndertanding to be conſcience ; (o the 
actions of our life recorded in the memory and brought forth to practical judgments, 
change the memory allo into conſcience. TY Þytvss THY avdpunuor Tarn JuapteprIO. mov 
AAANwy Can Over WUTOIS pMETEDL 18 5 AOYIOME, QRVEEDY W 5 UX hy EIXOS TaAparptyay aulys 
T Tegepnuyny Juagoegy, xaberep BY Tw a\Awy Cour dnN Ehonaivda te ywopuc 5| 
duoapsr dau Trois Tapor. Mandiffering from brute beaſts by the uſe of reaſon, it 1 
not likely heſhould be a ſtranger to his own actions as the beaſts are, but that the evil 
which is done ſhould be recalled totheir mind with the ſignification of ſome difplea- 
ſure. So Polbirs diſcourſes of the reaſon and the manner of coxſciexce. 

4. Every knowing faculty is the ſeat of conſcience, and the ſame faculty when it is fur- 
niſhed with ſpeculative notions retains its natural and proper name of Underſtanding, 
or Memory ; but asthe ſame is inſtructed with notices in order to judgments practical, 
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ſo it takes the Chriſtian name of Conſcience. The Volitive or chuſing faculty cannot; but 
the i»telleual may. And this is that Book which at Doomſday ſhall be brought forth 
and laid open to all the world. The Memory chang'd into Conſerence preſerves the noti- 
ces of ſome things, and ſhall be reminded of others,and ſhall dothat work intirely and 
perfeatly, which now it does imperfectly and by parts, according to the words of 
S. Paul, Then ſhall we know as we are known,that is, as God knows us now,ſo then ſhall 
we ſee and know our ſelves. Nullum theatrum virtuti conſcientia majus, ſhall then be 
highly verified. Our conſcience will be the great Scene or Theatre upon which ſhall be 
repreſented all our actions good and bad. It is God's Book, the Book of life or death: 
According to the words of S. Bernard, Ex his que ſcripta erunt in libris neſtris judicabi- 
mur : & taco ſcribi debent ſecundum exemplar libri vite, & fi ſic ſcripti non ſunt, ſaltem 
corrigendi ſunt, We ſhall be judged by that which is writren in our own books ( the 
books of conſcience ) and therefore they ought to be written according to the copy of 
the book of life ; and if they be not ſo written, yet they ought to be ſo corrected. 
Conſequently to theſe the coniciencedoes | 


Accuſe or Excuſe. 

SoS. Paul joyns them as conſequent to the former ; Their conſcience bearing witneſs, 
and their thoughts in the mean time accuſing or excuſing one another. $i optimorym conſilio- 
rum atque fattorum teſtis in omni vita nobis conſcientia fuerit, ſine ullo metu ſumma cum ho- 
eſtate vivemus, If our conſcience be the witneſs that in our life we do good deeds, and 
follow ſober counſels, we ſhall live in great honeſty and without fear. Amza5hy ©20; ent- 
10E7 duxaioraloy apa %; oixactalav,re ouyad'ss «uT0,% F oploy Aoyorlaid Hierocles,God 
hath conſtituted a moſt righteous and domeſtick Fudge,the Conſcience and right Reaſon; ® au- 
Toy eauly oy TaAyT wy panga wild ga rerradulnuer, Every man ought moſt of all to fear 
himſelf, becauſe it is impoſſible but we ſhould know what we have done amiſs, and it concerns 
29 alſo to make righteous judgment,for we cannot eſcape our ſelves, Mydrole undty aigepy 
TMomodas eATiC £ Anoay* X; » &v T#s GAAYS aeby.,ofauly ve ouyead Naas, {aid Iſocrates, Erfi a c4- 
ters ſilentium eſt,tamen in ſibimet conſcins eſt poſſe ſe merito increpari, lo Apulcins renders 
it. Though others hold their peace, yet there is one within that will not. 

Nec facile eſt placidam ac pacatam degere vitam, 
Dui violat fattis communia federa pact : 
Erft fallit enim Divum genus, Humanumque ; 
Perpetuo tamen id fore clam diffidere debet. 
It is hard to be concealed from God and man too,and although we think our ſelves ſafe 
for a while, . yet we have ſomething within that tells us, #x *5-: A«bpa 71 rote, he 
that does any thing is eſpied, and cannot do it privately. © aicum in tenebris ? was 
the old Proverb ; Who was with you in the dark? And therefore it was that Epicurus 
affirm'd it to be impoſſible for a man to be concealed always. Upon the miſtake of 
which he was acculed by Plutarch and others, to have ſuppoſed it lawful to do any in- 
juſtice ſecretly ; whereas his deſign was to obſtruct that gate of iniquity, and to make 
men believe that even that ſin which was committed molt ſecretly, would ſome time or 
other be diſcovered and brought to puniſhment;all which is to be done by the extrare- 
cular events of providence, and the certain accuſations and diſcoveries of Conſcience. 
For Conſcience 1s the Looking-glaſs of the Soul, ſo it was called by Periphanes in 
Plautus ; 
Now ors cauſa modo homines £quum fuit 
Sibt habere ſpeculum, ubi os contemplarent ſuum ; 
Sed qui perſpicere poſſent cor ſapientie : 
I7ztur perſpicere poſſent ut cord copiams 
Ubiid inſpexiſſent, cogitarent poſtea 
Vitam ut vixiſſent olim in adoleſcentia. 
And a man looking into his Conſcience, inſtrufted with the word of God, its proper 
rule, is by S. Fares compar'd to a man beholding his natural face in a glaſs ; and that the 
Apoſtle deſcribes Conſcience in that ſimilitude, 1s to be gathered from the word Wguloy 
Avyor, verbum infitum, the ingraffed word, the word of God written in our hearts, 
which who ſo looks on, and compares his a&tions with his rule, may ſee what heis : 
but he that neglects this word and follows not this rule, did indeed ſee his face, bur 
hath forgotten what manner of man he was, that is, what he was fram'd inthe works 
of thenew Creation, when he was newly form'd and created unto righteouſneſs and true 
holineſs. This 


og 
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This accuſation and watchfulneſs, and vocal, clamorous guards of Conſcience ay- 


FL in perpetual attendance, and though they may ſleep, yet they arc quickly awaokunee, 


and make the evil man reſtleſs. Tv; ads: las & mae flac aA (mw; X TECAG Lew, 7 
Toy TdyTE Yeoro!) oTI%GY AaSav Ivrayles, Ti5"ly Tee: Ts Acdeay ray ad braToy tr *.3:y 
0 79 pirnoviG <« poCO- eyxa ph Or or i xaipeay, vre Iappey bm Toi T&ps0t, laid Epi 
curus, which is very well rendred by Sexeca, Ido non prodeit latentibus, quod latendi 
etiamſi felicitatem habeant, fiduciam non habent, They that live unjuſtly,always live mi- 
ſerably and fearfully ; becauſe although their crime be ſecret , yer they cannut be 
confident that it ſhall be ſo: meaning, that becaule their conſcience does accuſe them, 
they perceive they arediſcovered, and pervious to an eye, which what effe& it will 
have in the publication of the crime here and hereafter, is not matter of knowledge, 
but cannot chools but be matter of fear for ever. 
=nomn__E---fiet adulter 
Publicus, & panas metuet quaſcunque maritt 
Irati debent, nec erit felicior aſtro 
e Marti, ut in laqueos nunquam incidat---- 
If any chance makes the fa& private, yer no providence or watchfulneſs can give ſe- 
Curity, becauſe within there dwells a principle of tear that can never die, till repen- 
tance kills it. And therefore Chiloz in Laertizs ſaid upon this account, that loſs is ra- 
ther to be choſen than filthy gain; becauſe that loſs brings ſorrow but once, bur in- 
juſtice brings a perpetual fear and pain. : | 
Anne magis Siculi gemuerunt £74 juvenct, 
Et mags auratis pendens laquearibus enſis 
Parpureas ſubter cervices terruit ? Imus, 
Imus precipites, quam ft fibi dicat, + intus 
Palleat infelix quod proxima neſciat Uxor. 
The wife that lies by his ſide knows not at what the guilty man looks pale, but ſome- 
thing that is within the boſome knows ; and no pompoulneſs of condition can ſecure 
the man, and no witty cruelty can equal the torment. For that alſo, although it be 
not 4irealy the office of conſcience, yet it 1s the act and effect of conſcience ; when 
it {elf is injur'd, it will never let any thing elſe be quier. 


To looſe or binde. 


Is the reflez 2 of conſcience. Upon viewing the records, or the ouyripnoc:, the 


Legiliative part of conſcience, it binds toduty; upon viewing the a&, it binds to 


puniſhment, or conſigns to comfort ; and in both regards it is called by Origen, af- 


fectuum correftor , atque anime pedagogres , the corrector of the affections, and the 


teacher of the ſoul. Which kind of ſimilitude Epidterus in Srobews followed allo, 
Parentes pueros nos pegdagogo tradiderunt, qui ubique obſervaret ne lederemur, Deus autem 
clam viros inſite conſcientie cuſtodiendos tradidit; que quidem cuſtodia nequaquam con» 
temnenda et, As our Parents have delivered us to a guardian who did watch leſt we 
did or ſuffered miſchief; ſo hath God committed us to the cuſtody of our conſcience 
that is planted within us ; and this cuſtody is at no hand to be negle&ed. 

The binding to duty is ſo an effe& of conſcience, that it cannot be ſeparated from it ; 


| but the binding to puniſhment 1s an a& of conſcience allo as it is a Fudge, and is intend- 


ed to affright a ſinner, and to puniſh him: but it is ſuch a puniſhment as is the begin- 
ning of Hell torments, andunleſs the wound be cured will never end till eternity it 
ſelf ſhall go into a grave: 

Illo nocens ſe damnat quo peccat die, 
the ſame day that a man ſins,on the fame day he is condemn'd ; and when Mexelaw in 
the Tragedy did ask, 

Opica TAnuoy Tis & &wWoAAUlai veoOr ; 
what diſeaſe kill d poor Oreſtes? he was anſwer'd, 

Ws H ovveors, ont over Say apyacpivO, 

His diſeaſe was nothing bur an evil conſcience ; he had done vile things, and had an 
amazed ſpirit that diſtracted him, and ſo he died. Cmras wtrices Virgil calls the 
wounds of an evil conſcience, Revenging cares. Nihil et miſerins quam animus hominis 
conſcins, laid he in the Comedy ; nothing is more miſerable than an evil conſcience, 
and the being pain'd with it,is called 7@ ovrafor: «wayyeo tanto bechoked or ſtrang- 
led with an evil conſcience ; by S. Chryſoſtom: (who in his 22. Homily upon the 
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firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, ſpeaks much and excellently to the ſame purpoſe ;) 
and there are ſome that fancy this was the caule of Fudas death ; The horrors of his 
con{cience were ſuch that his ſpirits were confounded, and reſtle(s, and uneaſie ; and 
ſtriving to go from their priſon ſtopp'd at the gates of emanation, and ſtifled him, It 
did that, or as bad ; it either choak'd him, or brought him to a halter, as it hath done 
many beſides him. And although I may truly fay as he did, 
| Non mihi fi lingue centum 
Omnia penarum percurrere nomina poſſem, 
no tongue is able to n_ the evils which are telt by a troubled conſcience, or a 
wounded ſpirit; yet the heads of them are viſible and notorious to all men. 
SA. - = The firſt 15 that which Na7tanzen calls T&s Ow auT0o1; Tois Savor; Ea YOPEUTE accu- 
ſations and vexings of a man when he 1s 1n miſery z then when he needs moſt com- 
fort, he ſhall by his evil conicience be moſt diſquieted. A licknels awakes a dull 
ſleeping conſcience, and when it is awaken'd it will make that the man ſhall not fleep. 
z Mace, 6. 12, So Antiochus when his Lieutenant Lyfias was beaten by the Fews he f<1I ſick with 
| grief, and then his conſcience upbraided him ; but now (ſaid he) I remember the evils 
that | did at Jeruſalem ;, quia invenerunt me mala iſta, lo the Latin Bible reads it ; be- 
cauſe theſe evils now have fownd me out, For when a man 1s proſperous, it is eaſie for 
him to ſtop the mouth of conſcience, to bribe or to abulc it, to fill it with noiſe, and 
todivert it with bulinels, to outvie it with temporal gayeties, or to be flattered into 
weak opinions and ſentences ; but when a man 1s (mitten of God, and diveſted of all 
the ourlides and hypocriſies of ſin, and that conſcience is diſintangled from its fet- 
ters and fooliſh pretenſions, then it ſpeaks its own lence, it ever ſpeaks loudeſt 
when the man is poor,or ſick,or miſerable. This was well explicated by S. ambroſe, 
Dum ſumus in quadam delinquenai libidine, nebults quibuſdam conſcieatie mens obducitur, 
ne videat ecorum que concupiſcit deformitatem, Sed cum omnis nebula traxſierit, gravis 
tormenta exercentur in quodam male conſcji ſecretario, A man is ſometimes ſo ſurpris'd 
with the falſe fires and glarings of temptation, that he cannot ſee the ſecret turpi- 
tude and deformity. But when the cloud and vail is off, then comes the tormentor 
from within : 
—_ acunntque metum mortalibus egris, 
Xgeid. x2. St quando lethum horrificum, morboſque Deum Rex 
# Molitur, meritas aut bello territat 6. 
Then the calamity ſwells, and conſcience increaſes the trouble, when God ſends war, 
or ſicknels, or death. It was Sauls caſe, when he loſt that fatal battel in which the 
Ark was taken, he called to the Amalekite, Sta ſuper me & interfice me, fall upon me 
and ſlay me ; quoniam tenent me anguſtie, I am in a great trait, He was indeed ; for 
his ſon was ſlain, and his army routed, and his enemies were round about: But then 
conſcience ſtept in and told him of the evil that he had done in cauſing fourſcore of | 
the Lords Prieſts to be {lain 3 and therefore Abulexſis reads the words thus, Fall 
pon me and ſlay me, quoniam tenent me ore veſtimenti Sacerdotalis, T am intangled in % 
« fringes of the Prieſts garments. Videbatur (ibi Saul quod propinquus morti wide- 
ret Sacerdotes Dei accuſantes eum in judicio coram Deo, He thought he ſaw the Prieſts 
of the Lord accuſing him before God. And this hath been an old opinion of the world, 
that in the days of their calamity wicked perſons are accus'd by thoſe whom they 
have injur'd. Not much unlike to which is that of P/ato, deſcribing the torments of 
wicked ſouls, Cows: & xaA80w or pity vs 474% [avay, ol 5 ts vegrony xaAtoavle. I) txfleuurt 
TVs nOrenpÞus Sobrai oper Cuyyrwpnr, they roar and cry out. Some calling on them whom 
they killed, ſome on thoſe they have calumniated; and calling they pray them whom they 
have injured to give them pardon, Then every buſh is a wild beaſt, and every ſhadow is 
a ghoſt, and every gloworm is a dead mans candle, and every lantern is a ſpirit, 
vena r= on_cs pallidumgque wiſa F 
Matris lampade reſpicit Neronem. | 
When Nero was diſtreſſed, he ſaw his Mothers taper and grew pale with it. 
11, 2, Theſecondeffet is ſhame, which conſcience never tails to inflict ſecretly, there 
being a ſecret turpitude and baſenels in fin, which cannot be better expreis'd than 
by its oppoſition and contradiction to conſcience. Conſcience when it is right makes 
a man bold ; qui ambulat fimpliciter, ambulat confidenter, he that walks honeſtly, walks 
confidently, becauſe he hath innocence and he hath reaſon on his ſide. But he that 
ſins, ſins againſt reaſon, in which the honour and the nobleneſs of a man does con- 


liſt ; 
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ſiſt ; and therefore ſhame mult needs come 1n-the. deſtitution 'of them. For as by 
reaſon men naturally rule, ſo when they are fallen from it, unlels by ſome accidental 
courages they be ſupported, they fall into the ſtate of ſlaves and ſneaking people. And 
upon this account It was that Plato ſaid, Si ſerrem Leos mihi condoxaturos, > homines 
jenoraturos, adhuc peccare erubeſcerem propter ſolam petcati turpituainem, ItI1 wereſure 
God would pardon me, and men would not know. my ſin, yet I ſhould be aſhamed to 
ſin, becauſe of its eſſential balene(s: The Miltreſles of our vile affections are ſo ugly, 
we cannot endure to kiſs them but through a veil, either the veil of excuſe, or pre- 
tence, or darkneſs; ſomething to hide their uglineſs ; and yet even thelc alſo are (0 
thin that the filthineſs and ſhame 1s not hid. Boyxa conſcientia turbam advocat, mala au- 
tem in ſolitudine anxia atque ſolicuta eſt, ſaid Seneca, Anevil conſcience is aſham'd of 
light, and afraid of darknels ; and therefore nothing can ſecure it. But being aſham'd 
before Judges, and aiſemblies, it flies from them into ſolitudes, and whenit is there, 
the ſhame is chang'd into fear, and therefore from thence it runs abroad into locictics 
of merry criminals, and drinking ſanctuaries, which is nothing but a ſhutting the 
eyes, and hiding the head, while the body is expoſed to a more certain danger. It 
cannot be avoided, it was and is and wall eternally be true, Perjuriipena Divina cx- —<FIPY 
itium, humana, dedecus efto. Whuch S. Paul perfe&ly renders, The things whereof giv. 2. = 
ye are now aſhamed ; the end of theſe things is death, Death is the puniſhment which K-.6-27, 
God infliats, and ſhame 1s that which comes from man, 
12, 3. There is another effect which cannot be well told by him that feels it,or by him 
that ſees it,what it is: becaule it 15a thing without limit and without order. Iris a 
diſtraQtion of mind, indeterminate, divided thoughts, flying every thing, and pur- 
ſuing nothing. It was the cale of Nebuchadnezzar » al Juzaoyio por zuTs JueTaHpaovoy 
ev[sy, his thoughts troubled him. Farios vulrus, diſparileſque ſenſus ; Tike the Sophilters A Ge'l. 1.5.c.1, 
who in their purſuit of vain-glory diſpleaſed the people, and were hiſſed from their 
Pulpits ; nothing could amaze them more ; they were.troubled like men of a diſturb- 
ed conſcience. The realon is, they are fallen into an evil condition which they did 
not expect ; they arc abus'd1n their hopes, they are fallen into a ſad ſtate of things, but 
they know not what it is,nor where ——_ whither it will bear them,nor how to 
get our of it. This indeed is commonly the firſt part of the greatevil; ſhame goes along 
with the ſin, in the very acting it, but as ſoon as it is atted;. then begins this confuſion, | 
— nefas tandem incipiunt ſentire perattis- y ay 
Criminious ----= \\ * SP 
they thought of nothing/but pleaſure before, but as ſoon as they have finiſhed, then 
| they begin to taſte the worzzwoed and the colloquintida ; perfeito demum ſcelere, magni» Lib.14. Annal, 
tudo ejus intelletta eſt, 1aid Tacitus, - While they were doing it, they thought it little, 
or they thought it none,  becaule their fancy and their paſſion ruled; but when that 
| is ſatisfied and burſt with a filthy plezhory, then they underſtand how great their lin is, 
| but are diſtracted 1n their thoughts, for they underſtand not how great their calamity 
4 ſhall be. | 
Occultum quatiente animum tortore flagellum, | 
the ſecret tormentor ſhakes the mind, and diſſolves 1t -into indiſcrimination and con- 
fuſion, The man is like one taken in a lie, or ſurpris'd in aſhameful ac. of luſt, or 
theft ; at firit he knows not what toſay,or think or do,and his ſpirits huddle together, 
and tain would go ſomewhere, but they know not whither, and do ſomething, but they 
know not what. 
13. This confuſion and firſt amazement of the conſcience in ſome vile natures, and ba- 
(er perſons proceeds to impudence, and hardnels of face. 
nnnn—n frontemque a crimine ſumunt. 
When they are diſcoyer'd they rub their forcheads hard, and conſider it cannot be 
F worle, and theretore in their way they make the beſt of it; that is, they will not 
; ſubmit to the judgment of conſcience, nor ſuffer her infliction, but take the fortune 
of the Baxairi, or of an outlaw, rather than by the rule of ſubjects ſuffer: the penalty 
© of theLaw, and the ſeverity of the Judge. But Conſcience hath no hand in this, 
and whatſoever of this nature happens, it is in deſpite of conſcience ; and if it 
proceeds upon that method, it goes on to obſtinacy, hardneſs of heart, a reſolution ne- 
vertorepent, a hatred of God, and reprobatiov. For if conſcience be permitted to 
do its work, this confuſion when it comes to be ated, and that the man hath time 
to conſider, it paſſes on to fear ; and that is properly the next effect. 
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4. Anevilor aguilty conſcience is diſpos'd for fear, ſhame and fear cannot be far 

alunder 3 

"E:ba $iG., oclaila x aids: 
Sin makes us aſham'd befote men, and afraid of God : anevil conſcience makes man a 
coward, timorous as a child in a Church-porch at mid-night ; it makes the ſtrongeſt 
men to tremble like the keepers of the houſe of an old mans Tabernacle. 

'O ounipopwy auty Ti, x&v 1 TeaourelQG., 

'H ovuyeots avloy d\arotaror #1) Toe, 
ſaid Menander, No ſtrength of body,no confidence of ſpirit is a defenſative againſt an 
evil conſcience which will intimidate the courage of the moſt perfe& Warriour. 

Dui terret, plus iſte timet, ſors iſta tyrannis 

Conventt, invideant claris, forteſque trucident, 

Munitt gladiis vivant, ſeptique venenis 

Ancipites habeant arces, trepidique minentur. 
So Claudian deſcribes the ſtate of Tyrants and injurious perſons, they do evil and fear 
worſe, they oppreſs brave men, and are afraid of mean fellows ; they are encom- 
paſſed with ſwords, and dwell amongſt poxfons, they have towers with back doors 
and many outlets, and they threaten much, but themſelves are moſt afraid. We 
read of Be/teſhaz.zar, his knees beat againſt each other upon the arreſt made on him 
by the hand on the wall, which wrote the ſentence of God ina ſtrange character, be- 
cauſe he would not read the writing in his conſcience. This fear is very great and ve- 
ry laſting even in this world: and is rarely well deſcribd by Lucretins : 

Cerberus & Furig-------- 

---- neque ſunt uſquam, neque poſſunt eſſe profeito : 

Sed metus in vita paenarum pro male fatty 

Eſt inſignibus infignu ; ſceleriſque tuela 

Carcer, & horribilis de ſaxo jatta deorſum, 

Verbera, Carnifices, robur, pix, lumina, tede, 

Due tamen etfi abſunt, &f mens ſibi conſcia fatti 

Premetuens «dhibet limulos, torretque flagells ; 
Which deſcription of the evil and intolerable you and fears of conſcience is exceeded 
by the Author of the wiſdom of Solomon, Indiſciplinate anime erraverunt. That is 
the ground of their miſery ; The Souls were 4 to diſcipline, and have erred, 
They preſs the holy Nation. The effe&t was, they became priſoners of darkneſs, and fet- 
tered with the bands of a long night ; fugitivi perpetue providentig jacuerunt, they became 
outlaws from the divine providence. And while they ſuppoſed to lie hid in their ſecret fins, 
they were ſcattered under a derk weil of {ergetfolne s ; paventes horrende, & cum gdmi- 
ratione nimia perturbats, they aid fear horribly, and diſturbed with 4 wonderful amaze. 
ment, For neither might the corner that held them keep thems from fear, but a ſound de- 
ſcending did trouble them ; & perſone triſtes apparentes pavorems ills praſtabant, ſad ap- 
paritions did affright them; a fire appeared to them wery / poor en 3 Of timore percuſi 
ejus que non videbatur faciei; they were affrighted with the apprehenſions of what they ſaw 
z0t : and all the way in that excellent deſcription, there is nothing but fear, and af- 
frightment, horrid amazement and confuſion ; pleni timore, and tremebundi peribant, 
full of fear, aud they periſbed trembling ; and then follows the Philoſophy and rational 
account of all this. Frequenter enim prevccupant peſſima redarguente conſcientia. When 
their conſcience reproves them, they are prepoſſeſs d with fearful expectations. For wick- 
edneſs condemn'd by her own witneſs is very timorous. Cum enim fit timida nequitia, dat 
teſtimonium condemnata : Conſcience gives witneſs and gives ſentence, and when wickedyeſs 
# condemn'd it is full of affrightment, For fear is preſumptionis aajutorium, theallay of 
confidence and preſumption, and the promoter of its own apprehenſions, and be- 
trays the ſuccours that reaſon yields, For 1ndeed in this caſe, no reaſon can diſpute a 
man out of his miſery, for there is nothing left to comfort the conſcience, ſo long as 
it isdeveſted of its innocence. The Prophet Feremy inſtances this in the caſe of Pa- 
ſbur who oppreſſed the Prophets of the Lord, putting them in Priſon and forbidding 
them to preachin the name of the Lord : Thy name ſhall be zo more called Paſhur 
but Magor Miſſabib, ( that is, fear round about |] for I will make thee a terror unto thy 
elf 

This fear of its own nature is apt to increaſe, for indeed it may be infinite. 
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Ner widet interea quis terminus eſſe malorum 
Poſſit, nec que fit penarum denique fints : Lucret, 
Atque eadem metuunt magie, hec ne in morte graveſcagt. 
Hinc Acheruſia fit #tultorum denique vita. 
He that fears in this caſe, knows not the greatneſs and meaſure of the evil which he 
fears; it may arrive to infinite, and 1t may be any thing, and it may be every thing, 
and therefore there 1s, 
16, 5. An appendant perpetuity and refileſnefs, a Man of an evil conſcience 1s never at 
quiet. Impictas enm malum infinitum eſt,quod nunquam extingui poteſt,ſaid Philo: He is 
put to ſo many ſhifts to excuſe his crime before men, and cannot excule it to God or 
to himſelf, and then he is forc'd to ule arts of forgetfulneſs, that he may not remember 
his ſorrow ; he runs to weaknels for excuſe, and to fin for a comfort, and to the me- 
thods and paths of Hel] for ſanctuary, and rolls himſelf in his uneaſie chains of bre, 
and changes from ſide to {ide upon his grid-iron till the fleſh drop from the bones on 
every ſide. This is the Poets vultur, 
Immortale jecur tundens, fecundaque pans 
Viſcera, rimaturque epulis habitatque ſub alty 
Pettore, nec fibris requies datur ulla reaatis. 
It gnaws perpetually, and conſumes not, being like the fire of Hell, it docs never de- 
vour, but torments for ever. CO Ne” ; 
x7, 6. This fear and torment, which 15 inflicted by Conſcience does not only increaſe 
at our death, bur after death 1s the beginning of Hell. For theſe are the hire of Hell ; 
Iva & Th PAvyiravrn, Iam tormented in this flame, fo ſaid Dives when he was 
in torments ; that is, he had the torments of an evil Conſcience, for Hell it ſelf is not 
to be opened till the Day of Judgment ; but the ſharpeſt pain is uſually expreſſed by 
fire, and particularly the troubles of mind are ſo fignthed, Urit animum meum ; This 
burns, that is, this exceedingly troubles my mind ; and «ro homizem in the Comedy, 
I vex him ſufficiently, I bura him ; /or7s pop ureris, thou art not tormented with ſcour- 
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Pena antem vehemens, c multo ſgvior illis Juvena!, 
© mos && Ceditins gravis invenit, && Rhadamanthus, 
Wotte dieque ſuum geitare in pettore textem. 
This is a part of Hell-fire, the Imoke of it aſcends night and day ; and it is a prepara- 
tory to the horrible ſentence of Doomſday, as the being tormented in Priſon 1s, to 
the day of condemnation and execution. The conſcience in the ſtate of ſeparation 
does accule perpetually, and with an in{upportable amazement fears the revelation of 
the day of the Lord, | 
Et cum fateri Furia juſſerit verum, Martial. 
Cogente clamet conſcientia ſcripſi. | 
The fury within will compell him to confels, and then he is prepared for the horrible 
ſentence, as they who upon the rack accuſe themſelves, and then they are carried to 
execution. Mexippas in Lucian fays that the fouls of them that are dead are accuſed Neweuar- 
by the ſhadows of their bodies. AvTai roiwy eral ay A TOI Ay wu ty xc [nyopso1 TE %) 0,” "_ 
Tapaprupuot & I1EAEY YO! TE TEWELY era nuty T&Ae% + (3iovrand theſe he lays are «£1071 
©oworthy of belief, becaule they are always preſent,and never parted from the bodies ; 
meaning that a Man's conſcience which is inſeparable as a ſhadow, is a {trong accuſer 
and a perfe& witneſs: and this will never leave them till it carries them to Hell, and 
then the fear is changed into deipair, and indignation, and hatred of God, and eternal 
——_ This is the full progrels of an evil conſcience, in its acts of binding. 
Her, 
13, UT if it be inquired by what inſtrument Conſcience does thus torment a Man, 
and take vengeance of him tor his fins, whether it hath a proper efficiency in it 
ſelf, and that it gives torment, as it underſtands, by an exerciſe of ſome natural 
power ; * or whether it be by an at of God inflicting it, * or by opinion and fancy, 
* by being perſwaded of ſome future events which ſhall be certainly conſequent to rhe 
ſin, or by Religion and belief, * or laſtly by deception and meer illuſion, and upon 
being affrighted with bug-bears? I anſwer, | 
19, That itdoes or may aflict a mar by all theſe. For its nature is to be inquiſitive and 
|  buſie,querulous and complaining ; and todo fo is as natural to it, as for a Man to be 
grieved when any thing troubles him. But becauſe Men have a thouſand little art5 
C 2 to 
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to ſtifle the voice of conſcience, or at leaſt that themſelves may not hear it ; God of- 
tentimes awakens a man by a ſudden daſh of thunder and lightning, and makes the 
conſcience ſick, and troubleſome ; juſt as upon other accidents a man is made ſad, or 
hardened, or impudent, or fooliſh, or reſtleſs: and ſometimes every dream, or ſad ſtory 
that the man hath heard, the flying of birds, and the hiffing of ſerpents, or the fall 
of waters, or the beating of a watch, or the noiſe of a cricket, or a {uperſtitious tale, 
is ſuffered to do the man a miſchief and to increale his fear. 
Soo-ce Ergo exercentur pans, veterumgque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt. 
This the Poets and Prieſts expreſſed by their Adraſtea, Nemeſis, Minos, eAacus and 
Rhadamanth, not that theſe things were real, 
---==-= neque ſunt u{quam, neque poſſunt eſſe profetto, 
ſaid one of them ; but yer to their pains and fears they gave names, and they put on 
perſons, and a phantaſtick cauſe may have a real event, and therefore muſt come 
from ſome further principle : and ifan evil min b.. ffrighred with a meteor or a bird, 
by the chattering of {wallows (like the young, Greek in Plutarch) or by his own ſha- 
dow (as Oreſtes was) it 15 no lign that the 1-47 is vain, but that God is the Author of 
conſcience, and will beyond the powers ot nature, and the arts of concealment ſet 
up a Tribunal, and a Gibbet, and a Rack in ihe Court of Conſcience. And therefore 
Levit. 26. 35. WC find this evil threatncd by God ro fall upon finners. They that are left alive of you 
inthe land of your captivity, I will ſend faiiiing in their hearts,in the land of their enemy, 
Deuter.28.55. 1,94 the ſound of a leaf ſhall chaſe them : and again, The Lord ſhall give thee there a trem- 
bling heart, and failing of eyes, and ſorrow of miad, and thy life ſhall hang in doubt before 
thee,and thou ſhalt fear day and night,aus ſhalt have no aſſurance of thy life : and this very 
fear ends in death it felt; it 15 a mortal fear ſometimes ; for when the Prophet Iſazah 
ta.22,22 had told concerning Jeruſalem, Thy ſlain men are not ſlain with the ſword, nor dead in 
battel ; to the inquiry of thole who ask how then were they {lain ? the anſwer is made 
by a learned glols upon the place,. Homines hi non expettato adventu hoſtis, velut tranſ- 
fofſi exanimantur metu: They were dead with fear, {lain with the affrightments of 
their own conſcience, as if they were transfixed by the ſpear of their enemies. © nid 
Lib. 1, &. 6. ergo nos a Diis immortalibus divinitus expettems, niſt errationibus finem faciamus, ſaid 
O&. Metellzs in A. Gellius : There 1s no avoiding puniſhment, unleſs we will avoid 
ſin ; ſince even a ſhadow as well as ſubſtances may become a Nemeſis, when it is let 
looſe by God, and conducted by conlcience. 
20, But the great inſtrument of bringing this to pals is that certainty of perſwaſion 
which is natural in all men, and is taught to all men, and 1s in the ſanction of all 
laws expreſly attirmed by God, that evil thall be to them that do evil ; 


AE(chyl. Oe; 4 TIC wv Tis Ceplwv, Iwoa Sixns, 

He that diſhonours God ſhall not eſcape puniſhment : both in this life, 
Senec, Olay, Hltrix Erinnys timpio aignum parat 
At, 3, Lethum Tyrann----- 


and after this life, for ſo they reckon'd, that Adultereys, Rebels, and Traytors ſhould be 
kept in Priſons in fearful expeRation of horrid pains ; 
Daique ob adulterium ceſt, quique arma ſecuti 
Impia, nec veriti Dominorum fallere dextras, 
Incluſi prnam expectant------ 
all this is our conſcience, which in this kind of actions and events, is nothing but the 
certain expectation and fear of the Divine vengeance. 
Snest. 
21, RY then why is the conſcience more afraid in ſome fins than in others, ſince 
in ſins of the greateſt malignity we find great difference of fear and apprehen- 
ſion, when becaule they are of extreme malignity there can be nodifference 1n their 
demerit ? 

22, TI anſwer; Although all ſins be damnable, yet not onely 1n the ſeveral degrees of 
ſin, but in the higheſt of all there is great difference : partly proceeding from the 
Divine threatnings, partly from fame and opinion, partly from other caules. 

For x. There are ſome fs which are called peccata clamantia, crying ſins ; that 1s, 
fuch which cry aloud for vengeance ; ſuch which God not only hath ſpecially threat- 
ned with horrid plagues, but ſuch which do ſeldom eſcape vengeance in this lite, but 
for their particular milchief are hedged about with thorns,leſt by their f —_—_ they 
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become intolerable. Such are Sacriledge, Oppreſſion of V idows and Orphans, Murder, 
Sodomy, and the like. Now it any man falls into any of theſe crimes, he lees an An- 
gel with a ſword drawn ſtand before him ; he remembersthe angry words of God,and 
calls to mind that ſo few have eſcaped a ſevere judgment here, that Guds anger did 
converſe with men, and was clothed with our circumſtances,and walk d round about 
us; and leſs than all this is enough to ſcare an evil conſcience. 

But 2. there are {ome certain defenlatives and natural guards which God hath 
lac'd in men againſt ſome fins 3 ſuch as area natural abhorrency againſt unnatural 
uſts. A natural pity againſt Murder, and Oppreſſion : the double hedge of jacred- 

neſs and religion againſt Sacriledge. He theretore that commits any of thele ſins does 
ſo much violence to thoſe defentatives, which were plac'd either in or upon his heart, 
that ſuch an a& is a natural dileale, and vexes the conſcience not only by a moral bur 
by a natural inſtrument. 

3. There are in thele crying {ins certain accidents and appendages of horror which 
are apt to amaze a mans mind : asin Murder there 1s the circumſtance and ſtate of 
death, which when a man ſees and lees alone, and ſees that himſelf hath ated, it 
muſt needs affright him ; ſince naturally molt men abhor to be alone with a dead 
corple ; ſoallo in Oppreſſon of widows, a man meets with ſo many {ad ſpectacles, 
and hears ſo many groans, and clamorous complaints, ſuch importunities, and ſuch 
prayers, and ſuch tearful curſings, and perpetual weepings, that if a man were to 
uſe any artifice to trouble a mans {pirit, he could not dreſs his Scene with more ad- 
vantage. 

4. Fame hath a great influence into this effe&, and there cannot eaſily be a great 
ſhame amongſt men, but there muſt be a great tear of vengeance from God ; and the 
ſhame does but antedate the Divine anger, and the man feels himſelt entring into it, 
when he is enwrapped within the other. A man committing a foul ſin, which hath 
a {pecial diſhonor and ſingular diireputation among men,1is like a wolf elpied amongſt 
the ſheep : The out-cry and noiſes among the ſhepherds make him flie for his life, when 
he hears a vengeance coming. And belides in this cale, it is a great matter that he per- 
ceives all the world hates him for his crime, and that which every one decries mult 
needs be very hateful and formidable, and prepar'd for trouble. 

5. It cannot bedenied, but Opizioz allo hath ſome hand in this affair ; and ſome 
men are aftrighted from their cradle in ſome inſtances, and permitted or conniv'd at 
in others ; and the fears of childhood arenot ſhaken from the conſcience in old ape: 
as we ſee the perſwaſions of childhood in moral actions are permanent, fo is the tear 
and hope which were the ſanction and eſtabliſhment of thoſe perſwaſions. Edu- 
cation and: Society, and Country Cuſtoms, and States of life, and the Reli- 
gon or Sect of the mans profeſſing, have influence into their portions of this 
cltect. 

The conſequent of this diſcouſe is this ; That we cannot take any dire& accounts 
of the greatneſs or horror of a ſin by the affrightment of conſcience. . For it is with 
the affrightments of conſcience as it is in temporal judgments; ſometimes they 
come not at all, and when they do, they come irregularly, and when they do nor, 
the man does not eſcape. But in ſome ſins God does ſtrike more frequently than in 
others, and in ſome fins men uſually are more affrighted than in others. The out- 
ward judgment and the inward fear are intended to be deleteries of fin, and 1nſtru- 
ments of repentance ; but as ſome great fins eſcape the rod of God in this life, ſo-are 
luch ſinners oftentimes free from great affrightments. But as he who is not ſmitten 

of God, yet knows that he isalways liable to Gods anger, and if he repents not, it 
will certainly fall upon him hereafter: ſo it is in conſczence, he that fears not, hath. 
never the leſs cauſe to fear, but oftentimes a greater, and therefore is to ſuſpe&t and 
alter his condition, as being of a deep and ſecret danger : and he that does fear, muſt 
alter his condition, as being highly troubleſome. But in both caſes, conſcience 
does the work of a Monitor and a Judge. In ſome caſes conſcience is like an eloquent 
and a fair ſpoken Judge, which declaims not againſt the criminal; but condemns him. 
juſtly : In others, the Judge is more angry, and affrights the priſoner more, but the: 
event 15 the ſame. For in thoſe ſins where the conſcience affrights, andiin thoſe in 
which ſhe affrights not, ſuppoſing the ſins equal but of differing natures, there is 
no other difference ; but that Conſcience is a Clock, which in one man ſtrikes aloud 
and gives warning, and in another the hand _ ſilently to the figure, but ſtrikes 
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not ; but by this he may as _ ſee what the other hears, v//7. that his hours paſs 
away, and death haſtens, and after death comes judgment. 


24, But * the meaſures of binding, we may judge oi the /oofiao, or abſcl.r:o which is 
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part of the judgment of conſcience, and this is the grearelt pleaiure iu the world ; 

Moyov 5 T#To Qao apthAcdai big, 

I ropn Juxeiay xayabiy oro Tapy. 
a good conſcience is the moſt certain, cleareſt, and undiſturbed felicity. Lettulus re- 
ſper ſus floribus bona eſt conſcientia, bonis refetta operibus, No bed fo ſoft, no flowers (o 
{weet, ſo florid and delicious as a good conſcience, in which ſprings all that is dele- 
able, all that may ſuſtain and recreate our ſpirits. M\ulla re tam letari ſoleo quarn of- 
ficiorums meorum conſcientia. 1am pleaſed in nothing ſo much as in the remembrances 
and conſcience of my duty, faid Cicero, Upon this nad and on this bed, Chriſt 
ſlept ſoundly in a ſtorm, and S. Petey in Priſon (o faſt that the brightneſs of an Angel 
could not awake him, or make him toriſe up without a blow on his ſide. This refreth- 
ed the ſorrows of HeJekiah when he was ſmitten with the plague, and not only 
brought plealure for what was paſt, and ſo doubled the good of it, 

Vivere bis vita poſſe priore frut ; 
but it alſo added ſomething to the number of his years, 
Ampliat etatis ſpacium fibi vir bonus ----- 

And this made Pau/and S:/as ling in Priſon and in an Earthquake ; and that I may 
ſumm up all the good things inthe world, I borrow the expreſſion of S. Bernard, Bone 
conſcientia non ſolum ſufficit ad ſolatium ſed etiam ad coronam: It 1s here a perpetual com- 
fort, it will be hereafter aneternal crown. 

This very thing Epicurss oblerv'd wiſely, and in his great deſign for pleaſure com- 
mended Juſtice as the ſureſt inſtrument to procure it. So Antiphon, Conſcinm eſſe ſibi 
in vita zullius criminis, multum wvoluptatis parit * and Cato in Cicero, Conſcientia bene 
atte vite multorumque benefattorum recoraatio jucund:ſſima eft ; Nothing is a greater 
pleaſure than a good conſcience ; for there is peace and no diſturbance ; zap; piyi- 
5©- «Tapatia: Quietnels is the belt fruit, and that grows only upon the tree in the 
midit of Paradiſe, upon the ſtock ofa holy Heart or Conſcience. Only care is to be 
taken, that boldneſs be not miſtaken for peace, and hardneſs of heart for a good con- 
ſcience. It is eafie to obſerve the difference, and no man can be innocently abuſed 
in this affair. Peaceisthe fruit of a holy conſcience. But no man can ſay, I am at 
peace, therefore | have a holy conſcience. But, I have lived innocently, or I walk 
carefully with my God, and Ihave examined my conſcience ſeverely,and that accuſes 
me not ; therefore this peace is an holy peace, and no illuſion. man may argue 
thus: Iam in health, and therefore the ſleep I take is natural and healthful. But not 
thus: Iam heavy toſleep, therefore Iam in health, for his dulnels may be a lethargy. 
A man may be quiet, becauſe he inquires not, or becauſe he underſtands not, or be- 
cauſe he cares not, or becauſe he is abuſed in the notices of his condition. But the 
true peace of conſcience is thus to be diſcerned. 


S ign of true Peace. 

I, Peace of conſcience is a reſt after a ſevere inquiry. When HeF7ekiah was upon 
his death-bed as he ſuppoſed, heexamined his ſtate of life, and found it had been in- 
nocentin the great lines and periods of it ; and he was juſtly confident. 

2, Peace of conſcience can never be 1n wicked perſons,of notorious evil lives. It is a 
fruit of holineſs,and therefore what quietneſs ſoever is in perſons of evil lives,it is to be 
attributed to any other cauſe, rather than i»»ocexce ; and therefore is to be called any 
thing rather than jſt peace.The adulterous woman eateth and wipeth her mouth,and ſaith, 
I have done no wickedneſs. And Pilate waſhed his hands, when he was di pping them in 
the moſt innocent.,the beſt and pureſt bloud of the world. But S. Pan! had peace, be- 
cauſe he really had fought a good þ hr. Andit is but a fond way to ask a ſign how to 
diſcern, when the Sun ſhines. If the Sun ſhines we may eaſily perceive it,and then ihe 
beams we ſee are the Sun-beams ; but it is nor a ſure argument to ſay, I ſee a light, 
therefore the Sun ſhines ; for he may eſpy only a tallow candle, or a gloworm. 

3. That reſt which is only in the days of proſperity, is not a juſt and a holy peace, 
but that which is in the days of forrow and affliction. The noiſe and madneſs of wine, 
the tranſportations of proſperity, the forgetfulneſs of riches, and the voice of flat- 
terers out-cry conſcience, and put it to ſilence ; and thereis no reaſon to commend 
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2 womans ſilence and modeſty when her mouth is ſtop'd. But in the days of ſorrow, 
then conſcience is vocal, and her muffler is off ; 
-=-—= Invigilant animo, ſceleriſque patrati 
Supplicium exercent cure, twnc plurima verſat ry lib, 3. 
Pey.mus in dubiis augur timor —--=- os 
and then a man naturally ſearches every where for comfort ; and if his heart then 
condemns him not, it is great odds but it is a holy Peace. 
4. Peace of mind 1s not to be uied as a fign that. God hath pardoned our ſins, but 
is only of uſe in queſtions of particular fact. What evils haveI done? whar good 
havel done ? The peace that comes atter this examination is holy and good. Bur if 
I have peace in thele particulars, then have Ipeace towards God alſo, as to theie parti- 
culars : But whether I have pardon for other fins which I have committed, is ano- 
ther conſideration, and is always more uncertain. But even here allo a peace of con- 
ſcience is a bleſſing that is given to all holy penitents more or leſs, at ſome time or 
other, according as their repentance proceeds, and their hope is exerciſed : But it is 
not to be judged of by ſenſe, and eaſe, but by its proper cauſes: Ir never comes bur 
after fear, and labour, and prayers, and watchfulnels, and afliduity : and then what 
ſucceeds is a bleſſing, and a fair indication of a bigger. 
5. True peace of conſcience is always joyned with a holy fear ; a fear tooffend, and 
a fear of the Divine diſpleaſure for what we have offended ; and the reaſon is, becauſe 
all peace that is ſoallayed is a peace after enquiry, a peace obtained by juſt inſtru- 
ments, relying upon p_ grounds ; 1t is rational, and holy, and humble ; nei- 
ther careleine!s, nor preſumption 15 1n 1t. 
6. True peace of conſcicnce relies nut upon popular noiſes, and is not a ſleep procu- 
red by the tongues of flatterers, or opiniuns of men, but is a peace from within, re- 
lying upon God and its own juſt mcatures. It is an excellent diicourſe which Sereca Lib. debene- 
hath, £/f a/2quande gratus Qui ingratus videtur, que mala interpres opinio in contrarium liC,C,21, 
aecuut, T'ic quid aliud ſequitur, quam ipſam conſcientiam que etiam obrata deleitat, 
quite £0;;cront ac fame reclamat, & in ſe omnia reponit, & cum ingentem ex altera parte 
turbam contra ſentientium aſpexit, non numerat ſuffragia, ſed una ſententia vincit ? 
« Some men are thankful, who yet ſeem unthankful, being wronged by evil interpre- 
* ration. Bur {uch a man whatelle does he follow but his conſcience, which pleaſes 
« him, thovgh it be overborn with flander,and when ſhe ſees a multitude of men that 
« think ©: h1erwile, ſhe regards not, nor reckons ſuffrages by the poll, but is victorious 
« by hex lingle ſentence ? But the excellency and great effe& of this peace he after- 
wards deſcribes : S7 vero bonam fidem per fidie ſupplicits affici videt, non deſcendit & faſti- 
gio, ſed ſupra [&nam ſuam conſiſtit, Habeo inquit quod volui, quod petii, Non penget, 
nec pevitebir © nec wa iniquitate me eo fortuna perducet, ut hanc vocem audiam, nid 
mihiwvolui? © uid mihi nunc prodeſt bona woluntas ? prodeſt ex in equuleo, prodeſt ex in 
igwe, qui fi ſingulis membris admoveatur,*cy paulatin unum corpus cireumeat ; licet ipſum 
corpus plenum bona conſcientia Fillet, placebit illi ignu per quem bona fides collucebit, A 
good conlcience loles nothing of its confidence and peace for all the tortures of the 
world. The rack, the fire ſhall not make it to repent and ſay, what have I purchas'd ? 
But its exccllency and integrity ſhall be reſplendent in the very flames. And this is the 
meaning of the Proverb uied by the Levantines, Heaven and Hell are ſeated in the heart 
of man, As lus conſcience is, fo he is happy, or extremely miſerable. What other men 
ſay of us, u nomore than what other men dream of us, ſaid S. Gregory Nazianzen ; It is Orat.25, 
our conſcience that accules or condemns to all real events and purpoles. 
26, Andnow all this is nothing but a perſwaſion partly natural, partly habitual, of 
this propoſition which all the Nations, and all the men in the world have alwaysen- 
tertained as the band of all their Religion, and private tranſa&tions of juſtice and de- 
cency. Deum Remuneratorem eſſe, that God is a juſt rewarder of all actions. I ſfumm 
up the premiſes in the words of the Orator ; Magna wis eft conſcientie, Fudices, & Cicero —_ 
magna in utramque partem: ut neque timeant qui nhil commiſeriat, & panam ſemper Milone. 
ante oculos verſari putent, qui peccariat. On either ſide conſcience is mighty and pow- 
erful, to ſecure the innocent, and to afflict the criminal. 
27, But beyond theſe offices now delcribed,Conſcience does ſometimes only [| Counſel] 
a thing to be done ; that is, according to its inſtruction, ſo it miniſters to holineſs. 
If God hath put a law into our minds, conſcience will force obedience, or make us 
to ſuffer for our diſobedience; bur if 4 propoſition tending to holineſs and its 
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advantages be intruſted tothe condudt of conſcience, theta it prefles it by all its pro- 
per inducements, by which it was laid upthere, and leaves the ſpirit of a man to his 
liberty ; bur if it be not followed, it upbraids our weaknefles, and chides our follies, 
and reproves our deſpiſing holy degrees, and greater excellencies of glory laid up for 
loving and willing ſpirits. Such as 15 that of G/emens Alexandrinus, inthe matter of an 
Evangelical Counlel » Ouy bp apTAYE uy XL.ATH Juabnxny g XEXWAvuv la TEgs TY You s* 
# TAnest 5 fxaTta To ouayſthor TOAITHHs xaT ATR TEAHOTHVA, He that does fo ind 
ſo, ſins not ; for he is not forbidden by the law of the Goſpel ; bur yet he falls ſhort of 
the perfe<tion that is deſigned and propounded to voluntary and obedient perſons. To 
ſumm up this : 

When S. Paz/had reproved theendle(s genealogies of the Gnoſticks and Platoniſts, 
making circles of the fame things, or of divers whoſe difference they uaderſtood nax ; 
as Intelligence, Fear, M ajeſty, Foundation, Wiſdom, a OY Mercy, V tory, 
Kingdom, Fonndation, God, and ſuch unintelligible ſtuffe which would make fools 
ſtare, and wiſe men at a loſs ; he ſubjoyns a ſhort, but a more diſcernible genealogy, 
and conjugation of things to our purpoſe. The end of the Commandment is love out of a 


pure heart, and a good conſcience, and faith unfeigned : that is, out of ax urfrigned faith 


proceeds a good conſcience ; that 15, abſtinence from fin ; and from thence con:cs purity 
of heart, or a ſeparation from the trifling regards ofthe world, and all affe&ions to ſin ; 
and theſe all end in charity: that is, in peace, in joy, and the fruition and love of 
God, in Unions and Contemplations inthe boſom of Eternity. So that faith is the 
firſt mover in the underſtanding part, and the next is conſcience, and they both purifie 
the heart from falſe perſwaſions, and evil aftections ; and then they joyn to the produ- 
ion of /ove and of felicity. 
Thus far is the Nature and Offices of Conſcience : It will concern us next, to 
conſider by what General meaſures we are to treat our Conſcience that it 
may be uſeful to us in all the intentions of it, and in the deſigns of God. 


RULE III 


Be careſul that prejudice or paſſion, fancy and affefion, error or illuſion, be not miſta- 
ken for Conſcience. 


N Othing is more uſual, than to pretend Conſcience to all the ations of men which 


are publick, and whole nature cannot be concealed. If arms be taken P in & vi- 
olent war ; inquire of both ſides, why they ingage on that part reſpectively ? they 
anſwer, becaule of their Conſcience. Ask a Schiſmatick why he refuſes to joyn in 
the Communion of the Church ? he tells you, it is againſt his Conſcience : And the 
diſobedient refuſe to ſubmit to Laws ; and they alſo in many caſes pretend Conici- 
ence. Nay, ſome men ſuſpe& their brother of a crime, and are perlwaded { as they 
ſay ) in Conſcience that he did it : and their Conſcience tells them that Titis did {cal 
their goods, or that Caiz is an adultereſs. And ſo Suſpicion, and Jealouſie, and Diſo- 
bedience, and Rebellion are become Conſcience ; in which there is neither knowledge, 
nor revelation, nor truth, nor charity, nor reaſon, nor religion. 2odvolumus ſanitum 
eſt, was the Proverb of Sichonins and the Donatiſts. 
Nemo ſue mentis motus non eſtimat equos, 
DS noaque volunt homines ſe bene velle putant. 

Every mans way ſeems right in his own eyes ; and what a think 1s not againſt Conſci- 
ence,they think or pretend to think,it is an effe& of Conſcience, and fo their fond per- 
{waſions and fancies are made ſacred,and Conſcience is pretended,and themſelves and 
every manelſe is abuſed. But in theſe caſes and the like, men have found a ſweetneſ; 
12 it toſerve their ends upon Religion, and becauſe Conſcience is the Religious Under- 
#anading,or the mind of a man as it Ftands areſs'd in and for Religion, they think that ſome 
lacrednels or authority paſſes upon their paſſion or deſign, if they call it Conſcience. 

Bur by this Rule it is intended that we ſhould obſerve the ſtrict meaſures of Conſci- 
ence. For anilluſion may make a Conſcience, that is, may oblige by its direive and 
compulſive power. Conſcience is like a King whoſe power po, authority 1s regular, 
whatſoever counſel he follows. And although he may command fond things, bein 
abuſed by flatterers, or miſinformation, yet the commandment iſſues from a ruſt 
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authority, and therefore equally paſſes into a law . ſoit 1sin Conſcience. If Error,or 
paſſion dictares,the King 15 mil-intorm d, but the interiors are bound to obey ; and we 
may no more diſobey our Conlcience commanding of evil things,than we may diſobey 
our King injoyning things imprudent and inconvenient, But therefore this Rule gives 
caution to obſerve the information and inducement, and if we can diſcern the abuſe, 
then the evil is avoided. For this Governor [ Copſctexce} is tied to Laws, as Kings are 
tothe Laws of God and Nations;to Juſtice and Charity ; and a Man's Conſcience can- 
not be malicious : his} z/ may, bur it the error be dilcovered, the Conſcience, that is, 
the practical underſtanding cannot. For it 15 impoſſ ic for a man to believe what him- 
ſelf finds to be an error : and when we perceive our Conſcience to be miſguided, the 
deception 1s at an end. And therefore to make up this Rule compleat, we ought to be 
#tritt and united to our rule, tor by that only we can be guided,and by the proportions to 
it we can diſcern r/2ht and wrong,w hen we walk ately, & when we walk by falle fires. 
Concerning which, beſides the direct {urvey of the rule and action,and the comparing 
each other, we may in cales of doubt & luſpicion be helped by the following meaſures. 


Advices for the praflice of the former Rule. 
2, I. We are to ſuſ{pect our Conſcience to be miſ-informed when we are not willing 
'to enquire into the particulars. He that ſearches, delires to find, and fo far takes the 
right courſe ; for truth can never hurt a man,though it may prejudice his vice, and his 
affected folly. In the inquiries after truth, every man ſhould have a travellers indiffe- 
rency, wholly careleſs whether this or that be the right way,ſo he may find it. For we 
are not to choole the way becauie it looks fair,but becauſe it leads ſurely. And to this 
purpoſe, the moſt hearty and particular inqueſt is moſt prudent and affeive. But we 
are afraid of truth when we will not enquire,that is, when the truth is againſt our in- 
tereſt or paſſion, our luſt or tolly, that 1s, ſeemingly againſt us, in the preſent indiſ- 

poſition of our affairs. OE 

4. 2. He that reſolves upon the concluſion before the premiſes, inquiring into parti- 
culars to confirm his opinion at aventures, not to ſhake it if it be falſe, or to eſtabliſh 
it only in caſe it be true, unlels he be defended by chance, is ſure to miſtake, or at leaſt 
can never be ſure whether he does or no. | 

This is to be underſtood in all cales to be ſo unleſs the particular unknown be ſecured 
by a gereral that is £ow#. He that believes Chriſts advocation and interceſſion for us 
in Heaven upon the ſtock of Scripture, cannot be prejudic'd by this rule, although in 
the inquiries of probarion, and arguments of the doctrine, he reſolve to believe no- 
thing that ſhall make againit his Concluſion; becaule he is aſcertain'd by a propoſi- 
tion that cannot fail him. The reaſon of this exception is this, becauſe in all diſcourſes 
which are not pertectly demonſtrative, there is one lame ſupporter, which muſt be 
help'd out by the better leg; and the weaker part does its office well enough, if it 
can bring us toa place where we may reſt our ſelves and rely. He that cannot chooſe 
for himſelf, hath choſen well enough it he can chooſe one that can chooſe for him; 
and when he hath, he may prudently rely upon ſuch a perſon in all particulars : where 
he himſelf cannot judge, and the other can, or he thinks he can,and cannot well know 
the contrary. Ir is cater to judge of the general lines of duty, than of minutes, and 
particulars: and Travellers that are not well skill'd in all the little turnings of the 
ways, may confidently rely upon a Guide whom they chooſe out of the natives of the 
place ; and if he underſtands the coalt of the Country, he may well harden his face 
againſt any vile Perſon that goes about wittily to perſwade him he muſt go the con- 
trary way, though he cannot an{wer his arguments tothe contrary. A man may pru- 
dently and pioully hold a concluſion which he cannot defend againſt a witty adverſa- 
ry,it he have one ſtrong hold upon which he may rely for the whole queſtion ; becauſe 
he derives his concluſion from the beſt ground he hath, and takes the wiſeſt courſe he 
can, andulfes the belt means he can get, and chooles the ſafeſt ways that are in his 
power. No man is bound to do better than his beſt. 

5, 3- Illuſion cannot be diſtinguiſhed from Conſcience, if in our ſearch we take a 
wrong courle and ule incompetent inſtruments. He that will chooſe to follow the 
multitude which eaſily erres. rather than the wiſe Guides of ſouls; and a Man that is 
his partner in the Queſtion rather than him that is diFinterels'd, and them that ſpeak 
by chance,rather than them who have ſtudied the Queſtion,and a man of another Pro- 
telſon, rather than him whoſe office and imployment it is to anſwer, hath no reaſon 
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:- 14-9 to be confident he ſhall be well inſtructed. Fohn Niaer tells an apologue well enough 
hs to this purpoſe: Two brethren travelling together, whereof one was eſteemed wile, 
and the other little better than a fool, came to a place where the way parted. The foo- 
liſh brother eſpying one of them to be tair and pleaſant, and the other dirty and un- 
even, would needs go that way, though his wiler brother told him, that in all rea- 
ſoa that muſt needs be the wrong way ; bur he followed his own eyes, not his bro- 
thers reaſon : and his brother being more kind than wile, thuugh againſt his reaſon, 
followed his fooliſh brother ; they went on till they fell into the hands of Thieves, 
who robb'd them and imprilon'd them, till they could redeem themſelves with a ſum 
of Money. Theſe brothers accule each other betore the King as author of each others 
evil. The wiler complained that his brother would not obey him, though he was 
known to be wiler, and ſpake reaſon. The other complain'd of him for following him 
that was a fool, aifirming that he would have return'd back if he had ſeen his wile 
brother confident, and to have followed his own reaſon. The King condemn'd them 
both; the fool becauſe he did not follow the direction of the wile, and the wiſe be- 
cauſe he did follow the wiltulnels of the tool. So will God deal with us at the day of 
Judgment in the (crutinies of Conſcience. It appetite refules to foilow reaſon, and 
reaſon docs not refuſe to follow appetite, they have both of them taken incompetent 

Lb, 11. famil, Courſes, and ſhall periſh together. It was wilely ſaid of Bruzzs to Cicero, Malo tunm 

epilt, judicium, quam ex altera parte omninm iſtorum. Tu enim a certo ſenſu & vero jadicas de 
aobis, quod iſtt ne factant, ſumma malevolentia & livore impedinntur, 1 prefer thy judg- 
ment ſingly, betore all theirs, becauſe thou judgeſt by intuition of the thing ; they 
cannot do that, being hindred by envy and il] will. The particulars of reducing this 
advice to practice in all ſpecial cales, I ſhall afterwards enumerate ; for the prelent, 
I fay this only, that a man may conſent to an evil authority, and reſt in a falſe 
perſwalion,. and be conducted by an abuſed Conſcience, io long as the Leg//ative 
Reaſon is not conjoyn'd to the Jwuage Conſcience, that is, while by unapt inſtruments we 
ſuffer our perſ[walions to be determined. 

G. 4. That determination is to be ſuſpected that does apparently ſerye an intereſt, 
and but oblcurely ſerve a pious end, 

Lib, 5. cp. 20, Htile quod nobis do tibi confilium, 

—__ when that appears, and nothing elle appears, the reſolution or counſel is to be conſi- 
dered warily before it be purſued. Ir 1s a great allay to the confidence of the bold 
talkers in the Church of Koxze, and hinders their gain and market of Proſelytes from 
among the wiſe and pious very much ;, that molt of their Propoſitions for which they 
contend (o earneſily againit the other parts of Chriſtendom, do evidently ſerve the 
ends of covetoulnels and ambition,of power and riches,and therefore ſtand vehement- 
ly ſuſpected of delign and art, rather than of piety or truth of the article, or deſigns 
upon Heaven. inſtance in the Popes power over Princes and all the world ; his power 
of diſpenſation ; the exemption of the Clergy from juriſdiction of ſecular Princes ; 
the doctrine of Purgatory and Indulgences, by which once the Friers were ſet a-work 
to raiſe a portion for a Lady, the Neece of Pope Leothe tenth ; the doctrine of Trax- 
ſubſtantiation, by the effects and conſequence of which, the Prieſts are made greater 
than Angels, and next to God ; and (o is allo that heap of doctrines, by the particu- 
lars of which the Eccleſiaſtical power is far advanced beyond the authority of any 
warrant from Scripture, and is made highly inſtrumental for procuring abſolute obe- 
dience to the Papacy. In theſethings every man with half an eye can [ce the tempo- 
ral advantage ; but how piety and truth ſhall thrive in the mean while.noeye hath yer 

Ecclus, 37. 11. been ſo illuminate as to perceive. It was the advice of Bex Sirach,Conſult not with a wo- 

man touching her of whom ſhe is jealous, neither with a coward in matters of war, nor with 

a Merchant concerning exchange, nor with a buyer of ſelling, nor with an envious man 

of thankfulneſs, not with an unmerciful man touching kindneſs, nor with the ſlothful for any 

work, or with the hireling for a year of finiſhing work, nor with an idle ſervant of much 
buſineſs ; hearken not unto theſe in any matter of counſel, Theſe will counſel by their in- 
tereſt, not for thy advantage. 

But it is poſſible that both truth and intereſt may be conjoyn'd ; and when a 
Prieſt preaches to the People the neceſſity of paying Tithes, where they are by 
Law appointed, or when a poor man pleads for charity, or a man in debt urges 
the excellency of forgetfulneſs ; the truth which they diſcourſe of, cannot be 
prejudiced by their proper concernments. For it the propoſition ſerves the ends 
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in Religion, in providing for their perlonal neceſſities, their need makes the inſtances 
ſtill the more religious, and the things may otherwiſe be proved. But when the end 
of piety is obſcure, or the truth of the propoſition is uncertain,then obſerve the biaſs ; 
and if the mans zeal be bigger than the certainty of the propoſition, it is to be eſtima- 
ted by the intereſt, and to be uſed accordingly. 

But this is not to prejudice him that gives the counſel, for although the Counſel is to 
be ſuſpetted, yet the man is not, unlels by ſome other indications he betray himſelf. 
For he may be heartily and innocently perlwaded of the thing the counſels, and the 
more calily and aptly believe that againſt which himlelf did leſs watch, becauſe he 

uickly perceiv'd it could not be againſt himſelf. 

« Add to this, the Counſel is the leſs to be ſuſpedd if it be ask'd, than if it be of- 
« fex'd. But this is a conſideration of Prudence, not of Conſcience directly. 

7. _ 5. Ifthe propoſition ſerve or maintain a vice, or leſſen a yertue, it is certainly not 
Conſcience, but error and abuſe ; becauſe no truth of God can ſerve Gods Enemy 
directly, or by its own force and perlwaſion. But thi is to be underſtood only in caſe the 
anſwer does direttly miniſter to fin, not it it does ſoonly accidentally, ©. Furius is mar- 
ried toValeria, but ſhe being tierce and imperious, quarrelſome and loud, and he pee- 
vith and fretful, turns her away that he might have peace and live in patience. But 

being admoniſhed by Horrenſius the Oratorto take her again, he ke! coun(el of the 

Priefts, and they adviſe him to receive her. He anſwers, that then he cannot live in- 
nocently, but in a perpetual ſtate of temptation, in which he daily falls. The Prieſt 
replies, that it is his own fault; let him learn patience, and prudence ; for his fault 
in this inſtance is no warranty to make him neglect a duty in another ; and he anſwer- 
ed rightly. If he had counſell'd him todrink intemperately ro make him forget his 
ſorrow, or to break her bones to make her ſilent, or to keep company with harlots to 
VEX =; aan compliance, his counſel had miniftred directly to ſin, and might not be 
received. 

g. 6. Belides theevidence of thething, and a dire& conformity to the Rule, to be 
judg'd by every ſober perſon, or by himſelf in his wits, there is ordinarily no other 
collateral aſſurance, but an honeſt hearty endeavour in our proportion, to make as 
wiſe inquiries as we can, and to get the beſt helps which are to be had by us, and to 
obey the beſt we do make uſe of. To which ( becauſe a deception may tacitly creep 
upon our very ſimplicity ) if we add a hearty prayer, we ſhall certainly be guided 
through the labyrinth,and ſecured againſt our ſelves, and our own ſecret follies. This 
is the counſel of the Son of Sirsch ; Above all this ; pray to the moſt high, that he will di- Ecclus.37.15, 
ret thy way in truth. 


—————— 


RULE IV. 


T he conſcience of a vicious man is an evil Judge, and an imperfe#t Rule. 


7 Hat I mean the S#periour and Inferiour part of Conſcience, is therefore plain, be- 
; T cauſe the Rifle notes how the as of Conſcience may be made invalid both as it 
is a Ruler, andasitisa Fudge, Bur according to the ſeveral offices this truth hath 
{ome variety. 
2. TI. The ſuperior part of Conſcience, or the ouy75pnors repoſitory of practical prin- 
ciples ( which for uſe and brevity ſake, I ſhall call the Phy/a#ery ) or the Keeper of 
- Records; that is, that part which contains in itall the natural and reaſonable prin- 
Ciples of good actions, (ſuch as are, God is to be worſhipped, Do to others as they 
ſhould dozo thee, The pledge is to be reftored, By doing harm to others thou muſt not pro- 
cure thy own good, and the like) is always a certain and regular Judge in the prime 
principles of reaſon and religion, ſo long as aman is in his wits, and hath the natu- 
ral uſeof reaſon. For thoſe things which are firſt imprinted, which are univerſal 
principles, which are conſented to by all men without a Teacher,thoſe which 4ri/totle 
Calls xowas Syyoizs, thoſe are always the laſt removed, and never without the greateſt 
violence and perturbation in the world. But it is poſſible for a man to forget his Name 
and his Nature : a Lycanthropy made Nebuchadnezzar to do ſo, and a Fever made 
a learned Greek do fo :. but ſo long as a mans reaſon is whole, not deſtroyed by its 
proper diſeaſe ; that is, fo long as a man hath the uſe of reaſon, and can or w_ 
i[courle, 
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diſcourſe, ſo long his conſcience will teach him the general precepts of duty ; for they 
are imprinted in his nature, and there is #0rbing natural to the Soul, ifreaſon be not ; 
and xo reaſon is, unleſs its firſt principles be, and thole firft principles are moſt provided 
for, which are the moſt perfective of a man, and neceſlary to his well being, and 
thoſe are ſuch which concern the entercourſe between God andeMan, and between men in 
the firſt and greateſt lines of their ſociety. The very opening of this chain is ſuffici- 
ent proof, it is not neceſlary to intricate it by offering more teſtimony. 

2. But then theſe general principles are either to be conſidered as they are habitual- 
ly incumbent on the mind, or as actually applied to praftice. In the former ſence 
they can never be totally extinguiſhed, for they are natural and will rzturn when ever 
2 man ceaſes from ſuffering his greateſt violence ; and thole vivlences which arc ſo 
deſtructive of nature as this mult be, that makes a man forget his being, will tall oft 
upon every accident and change. Difficile eſt perſonam din ſuſtinere. But then when 
theſe principles come to be applied to practice, a ſtrong vice and a malicious heart 
can draw a veil over them, that they ſhall not then appear to diſorder the ſentual re- 
ſolution. A thort madneſs, and a violent paſſion, or a fit of drunkenne(s, can make a 
man ſecurely ſin by incogitancy, even when the action is in the manner of an univer- 
ſal principle. No man can be brought to that paſs, as to believe that God ought not 
to be honoured ; but ſuppoſing there 1s a God, it 15 unavoidable, that this God muſt 
be honoured ; but a tranſient and unnatural violence intervening in a particular caſe, 
ſuſpends the application of that principle, and makes the man not to conlider his 
Rule ; and there he omits to worſhip and honour this God in many particulars to 
which the principle is applicable. Burt this Diſcourſe 1s coincident with that Queſti- 
on, Whether Conſcience may be totally loſt ? of which I have already given accounts. 
That and this will give light to each other. 

3. But further, there are allo ſome principles which are indeed naturally known, 
that is, by principles of natural reaſon : but becauſe they are not the immediate prin- 
ciples of our creation and proper being, they have the ſame 7ruth, and the ſame ſear, 
and the ſame certainty ; but not the ſame prime evidence, and connaturality tothe Soul ; 
and therefore theſe may be loſt, or obſcured to all purpoſes of uſefulneſs, and their 
contradictories may be admitted into the rule of Conſcience. Of this nature, I reckon, 
that Fornication, violent and crafty contratts with many arts of deception, and overreach- 
ing our Brother, theft, inceſt in ſome kinds, drunkenneſs, and the like, are to be avoided, 
For concerning theſe, it is certain that ſome whole Nations have ſo abuſed their Con- 
{cience by evil manners, that the Law intheir mind hath been cancelV'd, and theſe 
things have pals'd for lawful. And tothis day, that Duels may be fought by private 
perſons and authority, 1s a thing lo practiſed by a whole ſort of men, that it is be- 
liev'd ; and the practice, and the belief of the lawfulneſs of it are interchangeably 
daughter and mother to each other. Theſe are ſuch of whom the Apoſtle ſpeaks, they 
are given over to believe a lie, they are delivered to 4 reprobate mind, And this often 
happens, and particularly in thoſe caſes wherein one fin is inferr'd by another natural- 
ly, or morally, or by withdrawing of the Divine grace. 

4. Whereever the Superiour or the Ruling part of Conſcience is an imperfe& 
Rule ; in the ſame caſes the Inferior is an evil Judge, that is, acquits the criminal, or 
condemns the innocent, calling good evil, andevil good : which is to be underſtood 
when the perſwaſion of the erring conſcience is permanent and hearty, not ſudden, 
and by the rapid violence of a paſſion ; for in this caſe the conſcience condemas as 
ſoon as that is acted, to which before the action it was couſened and betrayed : - but 
it proceeds only in abiding and laſting errors. And this is the cauſe why ſo many or- 
ders of perſons continue in a courſe of fin with delight, and uninterrupted pleature, 
thinking Rebellion to be a juſt defence, Sacriledge a lawful title, while other men that are 
otherwile and juſtly perſwaded wonder at their peace, and hate their practices. Our 
bleſſed Lord foretold concerning the Perſecutors of the Church, that they ſhould 
think they did God good ſervice, But ſuch men have an evil portion,they ſing in the fire, 
and go dancing to their graves, and ſleep on till they be awakened in hell And on the 
other {ide, this is becaule of ſuperſtition, and icruples, and ſometimes of deſpairing 
and unreaſonable fears, when the Conſcience is abuſed by thinking that to be ſin, 
which is none. 
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6. To killa man in ſome caſes defiles a land; in others it cleanſes it, and puts away 
bloud from the People ; and it was plain in the caſe of Circumciſion. ' $. Paul did it, 
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RULE VvV. 
All Conſciences are to walk by the ſame Rule, and that which is juſt to one, is ſo to all, in 


*. the like circumſiances. 


If all Men were governed by the ſame Laws, and had the ſame intereſt, and the 


ſame degrees of —— they would perceive the truth of this Concluſi- 
on. Bur men are infinitely diffterenced by their own at and relations, by their 
Underſtandings and proper Oeconomy, by their ſuperinduc'd differences and orders, 
by intereſt and miſtake, by ignorance and malice, by ſects and deceptions. And this 
makes that two Men may be damned for doing two contradictories: as a Jew may 
periſh for not keeping of his Sabbath, and a Chriſtian for keeping it ; an Iconoclaſt 
for breaking images, and another for worſhipping them: for eating, and for not eat- 
ing ; for receiving the holy Communion, and tor not receiving it ; for coming to 
Church, or ſtaying at home. 

But this variety is not directly of God's making, but of Mans. GOD com- 
mands us to walk by the ſame rule, and to this end, To «uro gepay, to be of the ſame 
mind; and this is azeiBax Cvedncew:, the exattneſs of our Conſcience ; which 
ptecept were impoſſible to be obſerved, if there were not one rule, and this rule alſo 
very eaſie, For ſome Men have but a ſmall portion of reaſon and diſcretion, and they 
cannot help it ; and yet the precept is incumbent upon them all alike ; and therefore as 
the rule is one, ſoit isplain and eaſie, and written in every mans heart ; and as ever 
mans reaſon is the ſame thing, ſo is every mans conſcience ; and this comes to be al. 
tered, juſt as that. | : 

Neither is the unity of the Rule prejudic'd by the infinite difference of caſes. For 
as a River ſpringing from the Mountains of the Eaſt is tempted by the levels of the 
ound and the uneaſineſs of its paſſage, ro make ſome turns backward toward its 
Ba even while it intends Weſtward ; ſo are the caſes of Conſcience branch'd out 
into inſtances, ſometimes of contrary proceedings, who are to be determin'd to croſs 
effects, but ſtill upon the ſame account. For in all things of the World the obliga- 
tion is uniform, and it is of the ſame perſwaſion. 
The caſe is this : 
Autolycus robb'd the gardens of Trebonius, and ask'd him forgiveneſs and had it. But 
when Trebonizs was choſen Conlul, and 4utolycus robb'd him again, and was taken by 
others, and as a Thief brought before him, he ask'd forgiveneſs again : but Trebonius 
condemned him to the Gallies: for he who being a private Man was bound to forgive 
a repenting treſpaſſer, being a Magiſtrate was bound not to forgive him; and both 
theſe were upon the ſame account. A man may forgive an injury done to himſelf, be- 
cauſe it is his own right, and he may alone meddle in it ; but an injury done to the 
Common-wealth, She onely could forgive, not her Miniſter. So, 
He that faſted upon a Saturday in Iozia or Smyrna was a Schiſmatick ; and ſo 


' was he who did not faſt at Milaz or Rome upon the ſame day, both upon the ſame 


reaſon ; 
Cum fueris Rome, Romano vivito more, 
Cum fuer altht, vivito ſicat ib, | 
becauſe he was to conform to the cuſtom of Smyrna, as well as to that of Mzlan, in 
the reſpeRive Dioceſles. 


and did it not ; both becauſe he ought, and becauſe he ought not ; and all upon the 


ſame account and law of charity. And therefore all inquiries, and all: contentions, 


and queſtions ſhould be relations to the Rule, and be tried by nothing bur a plain 


meaſure of Juſtice and Religion, and not ſtand or fall by relations to ſeparate propo- 


ſitions and diſtin& regards. For that 1s one and eaſie ;- theſe are infinite, uncertain, 
and contradictory. T8 T' #q"t To alioy ay pwr TAIT? THY KAKAY TO THS MEPANDES TH 
Xouwns pun yada epapuoler F ei pipes: It Is a very great cauſe of miſchief not to be 


able to deduce general propofitions, and fit them to particular caſes, ſaid Arrianw. j, ryige, 
But becauſe all Men cannot, therefore there will be an eternal neceſſity of ſpiritual lib. 3. c. 26; 
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guides, whoſe imployment, and the buſineſs of their life muſt be to make themſelves 


able reſpondere de jure, to anſwer in matters of law, and they allo mult be truly in- 
formed in the matters of lact. 


RULE VI, 
In Conſcience that which is firſt is trueſt, eaſieſt, and moſt uſeful. 


Here are ſome practices, which at the firſt ſight, and by the very name and na- 

ture of the things themſelves, ſeem as directly unreaſonable and againſt a 
Commandment, as any other thing of the fouleſt reproach ; and yet objec the fin to 
the owners, and they will tell ſo many fine ſtories, and ſtruggle, and diſtinguiſh, 
and ſtate the queſtion in a new manner, and chop it into fragments, and diſpuile the 
whole affair, that they do not onely content and believe themſelves, but alſo leſſen 
the confidence of the adverſary, and make a plain rule an uneaſie leſſon. 1 inſtance 


in the queſtion of images, the making of ſome of which, and the worſhipping of any, 


docs at the firſt ſight as plainly daſh againſt the lecond Commandment, as adultery 
does againſt the ſixth. Bur if you examine the practice of the Kowan Church, and 
eſtimate them by the more wary determination of rhe Article in Trent, and weigh it 
by the diſtin&ions and laborious devices of its Patrons, and believe their pretences 
and ſhews, it muſt needs be that you will abare ſomething of the reproof; and yet 
all the while the worſhip of images gocs forward: and if you lay the Commandment 
over againſt the devices and diſtinctions, it will not be eaſy to tell what the Com- 
mandment does mean ; and yet becauſe it was given to the meaneſt underſtandings, 
and was fitted for them, either the Conſcience is Icft without a clear rule, or that 
ſence is to be followed which ſtands neareſt the light, that which is next to the na- 
tural and proper ſence of the words. For it is certain God put no diſguiſes upon his 
own Commandments, and the words are meant plainly and heartily ; and the fur- 
ther you remove from their firit ſence, the more you have loſt the purpoſe of your 
rule. In matters of conſcience, that is the beſt ſence whichevery wiſe Man takes 
in before he hath ſullicd his underſtanding with the diſguiſes of ſophiſters, and inte- 
relſed perſons ; for then they ſpeak without prejudice and art, that is, fo as they 
hould ſpeak, who intend to guide wiſe men, and all men. 


. - But this is to be underſtood otherwiſe, when the firſt ſence of the words hath in its 


letter a prejudice open and eafie to be ſeen; ſuch as is that of putting out the right eye, 
or cutting off the hand, The face is a vizor and & metaphor, and the heart of it onely 
is the Commandment, and that is to be underſtood by the meaſures of this rule, 
that is, the prime and moſt natural ſignification is the beſt, that which is of neareſt 
correſpondency to the metaphor and the deſign of the Speaker, and the occaſion and 
matter of diſcourſe. 
But in all things where the precept is given in the proper ſtyle of laws, and the 
e words are plain, he that takes the firſt ſence is the likelieſt to be 
well guided. If a War be commenced between a | and his People, he that is wil- 
ling to read his duty, may ſee it in the words of Chriſt and of three Apoſtles, and it 
is eaſie to know our duty ; but when we are ingaged againſt our Prince, it is certain 
we are hugely put to it to make it lawful, and when our conſcience muſt ſtruggle for 
its rule, it is not ſo well as when it takes that which lies ealie before us. Truth is 
eaſie, error is, intricate and hard. If none but witty men could underſtand their 
duty, the ignorant and ideot could not beſaved; but inthe event of things it will be 
found that this mans Conſcience was better guided while ſimplicity held the taper, 
than by all the falſe fires of art, and witty diſtin@tions. _ 2s ambulat fimpliciter, 
ambulat confidexter, ſaith Solowon, It is ſafer to walk upecn plain ground, than with 
tricks and devices to dance upon the ropes. "P 
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CHaAP.1. Conſcience in general. 


RULE VIL 


Conſcience by its ſeveral babitudes and relations, or tendencies toward its proper objeFt, is 
divided into ſeveral kinds. ; | 


. CORE in reſpec of its information, or as it relates to its obje&, taken mate- 


rially, and inthe nature of the thing, is either Tre or Falſe, Right or Wrong ; 
True when it is rightly informed, and proceeds juſtly. Falſe when it is deceived. Be- 
tween thele as participating of either extreme, ſtands the probable Conſcience ; which 
if we conſider as it relates to its objeR, is ſometimes right, and ſometimes wrong, and 
{o may be reduc'd to either, according as it is 1n the event of things. For in two con- 
tradictories which are both probable, as if one be, both are, if one part be zr»e, the 
other is falſe ; and the conſcience of the ſeveral men holding the oppoſite parts, muſt 
be ſotoo, that is, right and wrorg, deceiv'd and not deceiv'd refpettively. The diviſion 
then of Conſcience 1n relipet of its object is tripartite. | 
For in all queſtions, it notice can be certainly had, he that gets the notice, hath a 
True Conſcience: He that milles it, hath a Falſe or Erring Conſcience. But if the no- 
tices that can be had be uncertain, imperte&ly revealed, or weakly tranſmitted, or 
underſtood by halfs,or not well reprelented ; becaule the underſtanding cannot be ſure, 


_ the conſcience:can be but probable. But according as the underſtanding is fortunate, or 


4. 


6. 


T, 


the man wiſe and diligent, and honeſt enough to take the right ſide of the probabili- 
ty, {o the conſcience takes its place in the Extreme, and is reduc'dto Right or Wrong 
accordingly. | ji | 

But to be Right or Wrong, is wholly cxtrinſecal to the formal obligation of Conſci- 
ence, as it is a Judge and a Guide, and to the conſequent duty of the Man. For an 
erring conſcience binds as much as the right conſcience, direttly and immediately, and col- 
laterally more ; that is, the man who hath an erring conſcience 1s tied to more and other 
duties, than he that is in the rzght. The conſcience binds becauſe it is heartily per- 
ſwaded, not becaulc it is truly informed ; not becaule it is right, but becaule it 
thinks lo. | | 

It does indeed concern the duty of Conſcience, /and its felicity, ' to {ce that it be 
rightly-inſtrued, but as to the conſequence of the: action, it is all one : this muſt 
follow whatſoever goes before. And therefore although it concerns the man as much 
as his felicity, and all his hopes come to, to take care that his conſcience be not abu- 
ſed in the matter of duty ; yet a Right and a Wrong conſcience are not made diſtin 
Guides and different'Judges. Since therefore we are to conſider and treat of Conſci- 
ence, as it 15 the Guide of our actions, and.Judge of our perſons, we are to take it in 
other aſpe&ts, than by a direc face towards its object ; the relation to which alone, 
cannot diverſifie its kind, ſo much as to become an univerſal Rule to us in all caſes and 


emergencies. | 


Now becauſe intellectual habits imployed about the ſame general obje&, have no 
way to make them of different natures, but by their formal tendencies, and different - 
manners of being affected with the lame object ; we are in order to the perfect diviſi- 


on and aſſignation of the kinds of conſcience, to conſider the Right Conſcience, ei- 
ther as it is Sure, or as it is only Confident, but not Sure, For an Erring conſcience and 
the Unerring are the fame Fudge, and the ſame Gwide, as tothe Authority and Perfwa- 
ſion, and as to the fe upon the perſoz : but yet they differ infinitely in their Kuls ; 


and the perſozs under their conductdiffer as much in their ate and condition. But: 


our Conſcience is not a good Guide unlels we be truly informed and know it. For if 


we be truly informed and know it ot, it is an #xcertain and an imperfect Guide, But if 
we be confident and yet deceived, the uncertainty and heſitation is taken off, but we' 


are ſtill very ws le, For wearelike an erring Traveller, who being out of the 


way, andthinking himſelf right, ſpurs his horſe and runs full ſpeed : he that comes: 


behind, is nearer to his journeys end. 


That therefore is the firſt kind of Conſcience, The Right Sure Conſcience ; and this | 


alone is fit to be our Guide ; but this alone is not our Juage. . 

2, Oppoſite to this 1s the Confident or Erring Conſciexce;that is, ſuch which indeed is 
miſinformed, but yet afſents to its obje& with the ſame confidence as does the Righr 
and Sure ; but yet upon differing grounds, — ,and inducements :'which becauſe 

| 2 they 
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they are always criminal, although the aſſent is peremptory atid confident, yet the 
deception is voluntary and vicious In its cauſe ; and therefore the preſent contidence 
cannot warrant the action, it only makes the ſinner bold. Sothat theſe two differ in 
their manner of entring into the aſſent ; the one entring by the door, the other by 
the breaches of the wall. Good-will, and Bad, Vertue and Vice, Duty and Sin,keep- 
ing the ſeveral keys of the perſwaſion and conſent. 

8. This Erring Conſcience I therefore affirm to be always Voluntary and Vicious in its 
principle, becauſe all Gods laws are plain in all matter of neceſſary duty : and when 
all men are to be guided, learned and unlearned, the Rule is plain and eaſie, becauſe 
it is neceſſary it ſhould be ſo. Burt thereforeif there happen any invincible ignorance, 
or involuntary deception, it is there where the Rule is not plain, and then the Mat- 
ter is but probable, and then the Conſcience is according. And this makes the third 
kind of Conſcience, in reſpec of the different manner of being affeed with the ob- 


9. F 3. The Probable Conſcience.is made by that manner of aſſent to the obje&t, which is 
indeed without fear,but not without imperfettion, The thing it ſelf is of that nature, that 
it cannot properly make faith or certainty of adherence ; and the underſtanding con- 
ſiders it as it is repreſented without any prejudice or prepoſſeſſion ; and then thething 
mult be believed as it deſerves and nomore : but becauſe it does not deſerve a full af- 
ſent, it hath but an #mperfett one ; but it is perfe enough in its kind, thatis, it is as 
much as it ought to be, as much as the thing deſerves. Theſe are all the kinds of Cop- 
ſcience that are perfect. | 

Io. 4. But ſometimes the ſtate and acts of conſcience are imperfe& ; as the viſion of an 
evil eye, or the motionof a broken arm, or the a&of an imperfe& or abuſed under- 
ſtanding : fo the conſcience 1n ſome cales is carried to its obje& but with an imperfet 
afſent, and optrates with a lame and deficient principle : and the cauſes of it are the 
vicious or abuſed affettions, accidents or incidents to the Conſcience. Sometimes it 
happens that the arguments of both the ſides ina queſtion ſeem fo indifferent, that 
the conſcience being affrighted and abuſed by fear and weakneſs dares not detertnine, 
and conſequently dares not do any thing ; and if it be conftrain'd toaR, it is deter- 
min'd from without, not by it ſelf, but Ts and per{waſion,by importunity or 
force,by intereſt or fear : and whatever the ingredient be, yet when it does a, it as 
with fear, becauſe it refle&s upon it ſelf, and conſiders it hath no warrant, and there- 
fore whatever it does becomes a fin. This is the calamity of 4 dowbting Conſcience, *This 
doubting does not always proceed from the equality of the parts of the queſtion, bur 
ſometimes wholly from want of knowing any thing of it: as if we wereput to declare 
whether there were more men or women in the world ? whether the number of the 
Stars were even or odd ? ſometimes from inconſideration, fumetimes from ſurpriſe, 
ſometimes from confuſion and diſeaſe ; but from what principle ſoever it be, there is 

FR always ſome fear in it. This —_ can neither be a good Guide nor a good Fudpe : we 
cannot doany thing by its conduc, nor be judg'd by it ; forall that can be done be- 
fore or after it, is not by it, but by the +4 eu of the | conſcience. 

11. 5. Aleſsdegreeof this evil, 15that which by the Maſters of moral Theology is cal- 
led, The ſcrupulous Conſcience, which is not a diſtin kind of conſcience as is uſually 
ſuppoſed, but differs from the doubting Conſcience ny in thedegrees of theevil. The 
doubt is leſs, and the fear is not ſo violent as to make it unlawful to do any thing : 
ſomething of the doubt is taken off,and the man can proceed to ation without ſin, but 
21t without trouble ; he is uneaſie and timorous even when he is moſt innocent ; and 
the cauſes of this are not only portions of the ſame weakneſſes which cauſe the dowbr- 
ing Conſcience ; but ſometimes Superſtition, and «Melancholy, and Pufillanimity, and 
mean opinions of God are ingredients into this imperfe& aſſent: and in ſuch caſes, al- 
though the ſcrupulous man may a& without ſin, and produce his part of the determi- 


tous. This is like 4 -ote iz the eye, but a doubt is like a beam. 

12, This Conſcience may be a right Guide, but dares not be a Fudge : it is like a Cuide in the 
dark that knows the way, but fears every buſh; and becauſc he may erre, thinks he 
does. The effect ofthis imperfection is nothing bur a heartleſs and uncomfortable pro- 
ceeding in our duty, and what elſe the Devil can make of it, by heightniog the evil 
and abuſing the man, who ſits upon a ſure foundation, but dares not truſt it : he can- 
not rely upoa that, which yet he cannot disbelieve. 


6. There 


nation, yet his {cruple is not innocent, but ſometimes criminal, but always calami- 
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r3, 6. There are ſome other affe&tions of Conſcience, and accidental appendages; 
" but becauſe they do not vary the manner of its being affected with its proper object, 
they cannot diverlifie Conſcience into ſeveral kinds, as it is a Guide and Fuaze of 7g 
mane actions. But becaule they have no dire& influence upon,our ſouls, and relate 
not to duty, but are to be conducted by rules of the other kinds, I ſhall here only 
enumerate their kinds, and permit to Preachers to diſcourſe of their natures, and 
collateral obligations to duty, of their remedies and afliſtances, their advantages 
and diſadvantages reſpectively. Theſe alſo are five: 1. The tendey Con cience, 2. The 
hardnedor obdurate. 3. The quiet. 4. The reſtleſs or diſturbed, 5, And laſtly, The perverſe 
Conſcience. Concerning which, I ſhall at preſent ſay this only: That the two firſt 
are ſeated principally inthe Will, but have a mixture of Coxſcience, as Docibility hath 
of Underſtanding. The two next are ſeated in the fancy, or the affections, and are 
not properly plac'd in the Conſcience, any more than /ove or deſire ; but yet from Con- 
ſcience they have their birth. And for the laſt, it is a heap of Irregular principles 
and irregular defe&s, and is the ſame in Conſcience, as deformity is in the body, or 
peeviſhneſs in the affettions. 
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Of the Right or Sure (Conſcience. 


RULE I. 
A right Conſcience is that which guides our aftions by right and proportion'd means to a 
right end, 


rcp HE end is, God's glory, or any honeſt purpoſe of Juſtice or Religi- 
| > Charity or Civil converſation. Whatſoever is good for us, or 
Sz our Neighbours, in any ſence perfe&tive of our being as God purpoſed 
) it, all thatis our end. The wears ought to be ſuch as are apt inſtru- 
ments to procure it. If a Man intends to live a ſevere life, and to at- 
tend Religion, his End is juſt and fair, and fo far his Conſcience is right : 

but if his Conſcience ſuggeſt to him, that he to obtain his end ſhould ere Colledges 
| of Women ; and in the midſt of Feaſts, and Songs, and Society, he ſhould Preach 
c the Melancholy Lectures of the Croſs, it is not right ; becauſe the end is reach'd at 
3 by a contrary hand. But when it tells him, that to obtain continence he muſt faſt 

and pray, watch diligently, and obſerve prudently, labour and read, and deny his ap- 
petite in its daily attempts upon him, then it is « right Conſcience. For a right Con- 
& ſcience is nothing but right Reaſon reduc'd to practice, and conducting Moral a&ions. 
; Now all that right Reaſon can be detin'd by, is the propounding a good end, and good 
means to that end. 


RULE IL. 
In a right Conſcience, the praflical judgment, that is, the laſt determination to an aftion, 
wh to be ſure and evident. 


i FP'HIS is plain in all the great lines of duty, in actions determinable by the prime 
principles of natural Reaſon, or Divine revelation ; but it is true alſo in all 
ations conducted by a right and perfe& Conſcience. This relies upon all that ac- 
count on which it is forbidden to do actions of danger, or doubt, leſt we periſh in the 
danger, which are to be handled in their proper place. But for the preſent we are to 
obſerve, that in the queſtion of actions, whoſe rule 1s not notorious and primely evr 
dent, there 1s or may be a double judgment. 
2, Thefirſt judges the thing probable by reaſon of the differing opinions of men wile 
and pious ; but inthis there is a fear or ſuſpicion of the contrary, and therefore in the 
dirett aft nothing is certain. 2. But there 1s alſo a reflex a& of judgment ; which upon 
conſideration that it is certain that a probable _ may lawtully be done ; or _ 
tat 
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that that which is but probable in the nature of the thing = far as we perc&ive it) 
may yet by the ſuperadding of ſome circumſtances, and prudential conſiderations, or 
by equity, or neceſſity become more than probable in the particular ; although (I fay) 
the Conſcience be uncertain in the direc act, yet it may be certain, right, and  & 
termin'd in the reflex and ſecond act of judgment ; and if it be, it is innoceat and 
ſafe, it is that which we call the Right-ſure Conſcience, 

For in moral things there cannot ordinarily be a demonſtrative, or Mathematical 
certainty; and 1n Morality we call that certaz», that is a thing to be followed and 
choſen, which oftentimes 15 but very highly probable ; and many things do not attain 
that degree ; and therefore, becaule it is very often impoſlible, it is certainly not 
neceſſary that the diref# judgment ſhould be ſure and evident in all caſes. T9 yy 4» 
* ic nroy amobaxiloy Tix 5 & Penne TVYXAvLTY 0% MECH T% Hex opuce hw Lew, 
Science is of thoſe things which can be demonſtrated ; but prudence [and conſci- 
ence] of things which are thus, or may be otherwiſe. But if it be not ſupplied in 
the reflex and ſecond a of judgment, ſo that the conſcience be either certarn in the 
objett, or in the at, the whole progrels is a danger, and the product is criminal ; the 
conſcience is doubtful, and the action is a fin. 

It is in this as is uſually taught concerning the Divine knowledge of things con- 
tingent ; which although they are in their own nature fallible and contingent, yer 
are known certainly and infallibly by God, and according to the nature of the things, 
even beyond what they are in their natural, proper, and next cauſes: and there is a 
rare, and ſecret expreſſion of Chriſt's incarnation uſed by S. Paul [in whom dwell- 
eth all the fulneſs of the Godhead bodily] that 1s, the manner is contrary to the thing ; 
the Godhead that is wholly 7zcorporeal dwells in him corporally. Aﬀter the like manner 
of ſignification is the preſent certainty I ſpeak of. If it be not certain in the objeft, it 
muſt be certain in the faculty, that 1s, at leaſt it mult be a certain perſwaſion, though 
of an uncertain article : and we muſt be certain and fully perſwaded that the thing 
may be done by us lawfully, though whether the thing it ſelf be lawful, is at moſt bur 
highly probable. 

So that in effe& it comes but to this; The knowledge that is here required, is but 
the fulneſs of perſwaſion, which is and ought to be in a Right Conſcience : ofa » ni- 
Teopua 1 know and am perſwaded in the Lord Feſus : So $. Paul. Our knowledge here, 
which is but i part, mult yet be 4 full confidence for the matters of duty. The Con- 
cluſions then are theſe : | 

1. There muſt be a certainty of adherence in the ations of a right Conſcience. 

2, It muſt alſo for the matter of it too, at leaſt be on the right ſide of the pro- 

bability. : 
The ———— muſt be confident, and it muſt alſo have reaſon enough ſo to be ; or 
at leaſt, ſo much as can ſecure the confidence from illuſion ; although poſſibly the 
Confidence may be greater than the Evidence, and the Concluſion bigger than the 
Premiſes. Thus the good ſimple man that about the time of the Nzceze Council 
confuted the ſtubborn and ſubtle Philoſopher by a confident ſaying over his Creed : 
and the holy and innocent ideot, or plain eafie People of the Laity, that cannot prove 
Chriſtianity by any demonſtrations, but by that of a holy life, and obedience unto 
death ; they believe it ſo, that they put all their hopes upon it, and will moſt will- 
ingly prove it again by dying for it, if God ſhall call them. This is one of the excel- 
lencies of faith ; and in all caſes where the mercies of God have conducted the man 
into the right, it is not ſubje to illuſion. But for that particular, I mean, that we be 
in the right, we are to take all that care which God hath put into our power ; of 
which I have already ſaid ſomething, and ſhall give fuller accounts in its proper place. 
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RULE III, 


The praflical judgment of a right Conſcience is always agreeable to the ſpeculative determi- 
 nationof the Noderſlndng. | v j ; 


TY S Rule is intended againſt thoſe whoſe underſtanding is right in the propoſi- 


 L tion, and yet declines in the application ; it is true inthefi, but not in hypothe(i; 
it 15 not true when it comes to be their caſe: and fo it is in all that ſin againlt their 


conſci- 
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nſcience, and uſe little arts to evade the clamour of the fin. They are right in th 

uo and crooked in the meaſuring ; whole folly is apparent in this  __ chey le 
ny in particular what they affirm in the general; and itisirue in all, but 1 in fere, 
David was redargued wittily by Nathan upon this account ; he laid the 2% in a re- 
mote Scene: Tits, or Sempronine, a certain rich man, I know not who, ſome budy 
or other robb'd the poor man of his Ewe lamb, Therclore ſaid David he {all die who 
ever he be. Yea,but you are the man: what then ? ſhall he die ſtill? This is a new ar- 
reſt ; it could not be denied, his own mouth had already given the ſentence. 

2, And this is an uſual, but a moſt cfteftive Art to make the conſcience right in the 
particular, by propounding the caſe ſeparate from its own circumſtances, and then 
to remove it to its own place is no hard matter. It was ari ingenious device of #raſiſtra- De bellis 7- 
7s the Phyſician, of which 4ppzar tells: © When young Aztiochus almoſt died for © 
« love of Stratonica his Father Se/eucxs his Wife, the Phyſician told the paſſionate 
« and indulgent Father, that his Son was fick of a diſeaſe, which he had indeed diſco- 
« yered, but found it alſoto be incurable. Selezcus with ſorrow asking what it was? 
« Erafiſtr atus anſwered, He loves my Wife. But then the old Kings hopes began to re- 
« yive, and he turn'd wooer in the behalf of his Son, begging of the Phyſician who 
« was his Counſellor and his Friend, for pity ſake, for friendſhip and humanity to 
<«pive his Wife in exchange or redemprion tor the young Kings life. Eraſiſtratws 
« replied, Sir you ask a thing too unreaſonable and great ; and though you are his 
«« Father, your ſelf would not do it, if it were your own caſe ; and therefore why 
« ſhould I ? when Selezcws ſwore by all his Country gods that he would do it as 
« willingly as he would live; Erafiffrarus drew the curtain of the device, and ap- 
«plied it to him, by telling, that the cure of his Son depended upon his giving the 
« Queen Stratonica to him, which he did ; and afterwards made it as lawful as he 
« could, by a law poſtnate to that inlolent example, and confirm'd it by military 
« ſuffrages. 

In all caſes we are to conſider the rule, not the relation ; the law, not the per- 

ſon: for if it be one thing in the propoſition, and another in the aſſumption, it muſt 

be falſe in one place or the other, and then the Conſcience is bur an ill Guide, and 
an ill Judge. . 

4. This rule is not to extend to the exception of rticular caſes; nor to take away 
riviledges, pardons, equity. For that which is faſt in the 136 x prongs may become 
ooſe in the particular by many intervening cauſes, of which I am to give account 

in its due place. For the preſent, this is certain, that, Whatſoever particular is of the 
ſame account with the general, not ſeparate, or let looſe by that hand which firſt bound it, 
is to be cſtimated as the general, But this Rule is to go further allo. 

5. For hitherto, I have called the a& of particular Conſcience direing to a ſingle 
and circumſtantiate ation by the name of Pradical judgment : and the general 
dictate of the ouyTnpnors, or Phylattery , or upper Conſcience, teaching the kinds 
of good ations, by the name of Speculative judgment. But the rule alſo 1s true, and 
ſo to be underſtood, when prattical and ſpeculative are taken in their firſt and proper 
ſence. If in Philoſophy we diſcourſe that the True God, being a Spirit without ſhape 
or figure, cannot be repreſented by an image ; although this be only a ſpeculation, 
and demonſtrable in natural Philoſophy, and no rule of Conſcience; yet when Con- 
ſcience is to make a judgment concerning the picturing of God the Father, it muſt 
not determine practically againſt that ſpeculation. * That an idol is nothing, is de- 
monſtrable in Metaphylicks ; and therefore that we are to make nothing of it, is a 
practical truth: and although the firſt propoſition be not directly plac'd in the up- 
per region of conſcience, but is one of the prime Metaphyſical propolitions, ot proper- 
ly Theological, according to thoſe words of S. Paul, Concerning things ſacrific'd to idols, 
we know 71 wales two tory that we all have knowledge ; and we know that an idol is 
nothing in the world ; meaning, that this knowledge needs no revelation to atteſt it ; * © + 1. 43 
we by our own reaſon and principles of demonſtration know that ; yet, the lower, or 
particular practical Conſcience muſt never determine againſt that extrinſeca!, and 
therefore (as to Conſcience) accidental meaſure. 

For whatſoever is true in one Science, is true alſo in another, and when we have 

' wiſely ſpeculated concerning the dimenſions of bodies, their circumſcriptions, the 
acts of fake, the certainty of their healthful perceptions, the commenſuration of a 
place and a body : we muſt not eſteem theſe to be unconcerning propoſitions if 
ever 
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ever we come to uſe them in Divinity: and therefore we muſt not worſhip that which 
our ſenſes tell us to be a thing below worſhip ; nor believe that i»fizite which we ſee 
meaſured; nor eſteem that greater than the Heavens which I ſec and feel goes into 
my mouth. If F hiloſophy gives a skin, Divinity does xot on it off : and truth cannot be 
contrary to truth; and God would not ## Nazare teach us any thing to: miſgnide us 
in the regions of Grace, 5 | | 

The caution for conducting this propoſition is only this: That we be as ſure of our 
ſpeculation, as of any other rule which we ordinarily follow ; and that we do not 
take 14in Philoſophy, for true ſpeculations, He that guides his conſcience by a princi-. 
ple of Zexo's Philoſophy, becaule he hath been bred inthe Stoical ſe, and reſolves 
to underſtand his Religion to the ſence of his Maſters Theoremes, does ill. The 
Chriſtian Religion ſuftered much prejudice at firſt by the weak diſputings of the 
Greeks ; and they would not admit a Religion againſt the Academy, or the Cynicks, or 
the 4rhenian Schools ; and the Chriſtian Schools drew ſome of their articles thorough 
the limbecks of Plato's Philoſophy, and to this day the reliſh remains upon ſome of 
them. And Baronius complains of Origez, that, 1» Paganorum commentis enutritus, 
eaque propagare in animo habens, divinas ſe utique Scripturas interpretari ſimulavit : ut 
hoc modo nefariam dottrinam ſuam ſacrarum literarum monumentis maligne admiſcens, 
Paganicum & Manichaicum errorem ſuum atque Arrianam wveſaniam induceret, He 
mingled the Gentile Philoſophy with Chriſtian Religion, and by analogy to that, ex- 
pounded this,and how many Diſciples he had,all the world knows. Nay not only from 
thedoctrine, but from the practices and rites of the Pagan Religion, many Chriſtians 
did derive their rites,and they in time gave authority and birth to ſome doctrines. V:- 
gilias anniverſarias habes apud Suetonium, Luſtralem aquam, aſperſionem ſepulchrorum, 
lumina in iiſdem parare, Sabbatho Iucernam accendere, cereos in populum diftribuere. 
The ſtaff, the ring, the Mitre, and many other cuſtomes, ſome good, ſome only tole- 
rable, the Chriſtians took from the Gentiles ; and what effe& it might have, and 
what influence it hath had in ſome doctrines, 15 too notorious todiflemble. Thoaras 
Aquinas did a little change the Scene, and blended Ariztotle fo with School Divi- 
nity, that ſomething of the purity was loſt, while much of our Religion was exacted 
and conducted by the rules of a miſtaken Philoſophy. Burt if their {ſpeculations had 
been right, Chriſtianity would at firſt have entred without reproof, as being the moſt 
reaſonable Religion of the World, and moſt conſonant to the wiſeſt and moſt ſub- 
lime ſpeculations; and'it would allo have continued pure, if it had been ſtill drawn 
from the fountains of our Saviour thorough the limbecks of the Evangeliſts and 
Apoſtles, without the mixture of the ſalt Waters of that Philoſophy, which every 
Ph ſician and witty man now a-days thinks he hath reaſon and obſervation enough 
raflly to reprove. But men have reſolved to verify their Se& rather than the truth ; 
but if of this particular we be careful, we muſt then alſo verify every ſpecula- 
tion in all things where it can relate to practice, and is not altered by circum- 
ſtances. | 

As an {1 goa and for the fuller explication of this Rule, it is a worthy in- 
quiry which 1s by ſome Men made, concerning the uſe of our reaſon in our Religion. 
For ſome Men finding reaſon to be that guide which God hath given us, and con- 
created with us, know that Religion which is ſuperinduc'd, and comes after it, can- 
not prejudice that nobleſt part of this Creation. But then, becauſe ſome articles 
which are ſaid to be of faith, cannot be made to appear conſonant to their reaſon, 
they ſtick to this, and let that go. Here is a juſt caule of complaint. - But therefore 
others ſay, that reaſon is a good guide in things reaſonable and humane, but our rea- 
ſon is blind 1n things Divine, and therefore is of little or no uſe in Religion. Here we 
are to believe, not to diſpute. There are on both ſides fair pretences, which when 
we have examined, we may find what part of truth each fide aims at, and joyn 
them both in practice. They that ſpeak againſt reaſon, ſpeak thus, 

I, There 1s to every ſtate and to every part of Man given a propor- 


' tionable light to guide him in that way where he ought, and is appointed 


to walk. In the darkneſſes of this World, and in the actions of common 
life, the Sun and Moon in their proper ſeaſons are to give us light : In 
the actions of humane entercourle, and the notions tending to it , reaſon 
15 our eye, and to it are notices proportiond, drawn from nature and 
experience, even from all the principles with which our rational facul- 
ties 
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ties uſually doconverſe. But becauſe a man 1s deſign'd to the knowledge of God, 
and of things ſpiritual, there muſt ſpring a new light trom Heaven, and he muſt have 
new capacities, and new illuminations ; that is, new eyes,and a new light : For here 
the eye of Reaſon 15 too w eak, and the natural man is not capable of the things of the 
Spirit, becaule they ate ſpiritually diſcerned. Faith is the eye, and the Holy Spirit 
gives the light, and the word of God is the lanthorn, and the ſpiritual not the ratio- 
nal man can perceive the things of God. Secrera Dei, Deo meo, & filis domns ejues, 
God and Gods ſecret ones only know Gods ſecrets. 

10, 2. Andtherefore wefind in Holy Scripture that to obey God, and to love him, 


is the way to underſtand the myſteries of the Kingdom. Obedite & intelligetrs, If 5,1 +11. 


ye will obey, then ſhall ye underſtand : and it wasa rare ſaying of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, and is of great ule and conhdence to all who inquire after the truth of God, 
in the midſt of theſe fad diviſions of Chriſtendom ; If any man will do his will he 
ſhall know whether the docrine be of God or no. Ir is not fineneſsof diſcourſe, nor 
the ſharpneſs of arguments, or the witty rencounters of diſputing men that can 
penetrate into the myſteries of faith : the poor humble man that prays, and in- 
quires ſimply, and liſtens attentively, and tucks in greedily, and obeys diligently, 
he is the man that ſhall know the mind of the Spirit. And therefore S. Pax! ob- 
ſerves that the Sermons of the Crols were fooliſhneſs to the Greeks; and conſe- 
quently, by way of upbraiding, he inquires, Where i the wiſe man, where is 
the Scribe, where ts the diſputer 4 the world? God hath made the wiſdom of the 
world fooliſhneſ#; that is, God hat 

place. 


3x, 3- For thereare ſome things in our Religion ſo myfterious, that they are above all 


our reaſon ; and well may we admire but cannot underſtand them: and therefore 
the Spirit of God is ſent into the world to bring our underſtanding into the obedience 
of Chriſt ; we muſt obey and not enquire, and every proud thought muſt be ſubmit- 


ted to him who is the wiſdom of the Father, who. hath in the holy Scriptures taught — 


us all his Fathers will. 

12, 4. And therefore as tothis nothing can be added from the ſtock of nature, or prin- 
ciples of natural reaſon, ſo if it did need aſupply, reaſon could illdo it. For the ob- 
jet of ovr faith muſt be certain and infallible ; but no mans reaſon is ſo, and there- 
fore to put new wine into broken bottles is no gain, or real advantage ; and = 
right reaſon is not to be gainſaid, yet what is right reaſon is ſo uncertain, that in the 
midſt of all diiputes, every man pretendsto it, but who hath it no man can tell, and 
therefore it cannot be a guide or meaſure of faith. 

13. 5. Butaboveall, if we will pretend to reaſon in Religion, we have but one grear 
reaſon that we can be obligedto ; and that is, to believe that whatſoever God hath 
ſaid is true: ſo that our biggeſt reaſon in Religion 1s, to ſubmit our reaſon, that is, 
not to uſe our reaſon in particular 1nquiries, but to captivate it in the whole. And if 
there be any particular inquiries, let them ſeem what they will ro my reaſon, it mat- 
ters not ; I am to follow God, not man ; I may be deceived by my ſelf, but never by 
God. Ir is therefore ſufficient to me that it is in the Scriptures. I will inquire no 
further. This therefore is a concluding argument ; Thi « ix Scripture, therefore this 
i true : and this us againſt Scripture, therefore it is abſurd, and unreaſonable. 

14. 6. Afterall, experience is our competent guide and warning to us: For we ſee 
when witty men ule their reaſon againſt God that gave t, they in purſuit of reaſon go 
beyond Religion ; and when by reaſon they look for God, they miſs him; for he is 
not to be found but by faith, which when they diſpute for, they find not ; becauſe 
ſhe is built and perſwaded by other. mediums, than all Schools of Philoſophy to this 
day have taught. And it was becauſe of reaſon, that the Religion of Jeſus was ſo long 
oppos'd and hinder'd to poſſeſs the world. The Philoſophers would uſe their reaſon, 
and their reaſon would not admit this new Religion : and therefore S. Paul _— to 
remove every ſtone that hindered, bad them to beware of vain Philoſophy ; which does 
not diſtinguiſh one kind of Philoſophy from another, but marks all Philoſophy. It is 
all vain, when the inquiries are into religious myſteries. 

15. 7. Forisit not certain that ſome principles of reaſon are againſt ſome principles 
of faith and Scripture ? and it is but reaſon, that we ſhould hear reaſon where ever 
we findit; and yet weare to have no entercourſe with Devils, though we were 
lure they would tell us of hidden treaſures, or ſecrets of Philoſophy, and upon this 
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account it is that all Genethliacal preditions, and Judicial Aſtrology is decried by all 
religious perſons ; for though there be great pretenſions of reaſon and art, yet they 
being againſt religion and revelation are intolerable. In theſe and the like cales, rea- 
ſon mult put on her muſfler, and we muſt be wholly conducted by revelation. 

Theſe are the pretences againſt the ule of reaſon in queſtions of Religion ; concern- 
ing which the ſame account may be given, .as by the Pyrrhonians and Scepricks con- 
cerning their arguments againſt the certainty of ſciences. Thele reaſons are like 
Phyſick, which if it uncertainly purges out the Humour, it moſt certainly purges out 
it ſelf : and thele arguments either cannot prevail againſt the uſe of reaſon in keligi- 
on, or if they do, they prevail againſt themſelves: Foreither it is againſt Religion to 
rely upon reaſon in Religion, or it is not : It it benot, thenreaſon may without dan- 
ger to Religion be ſafely relied upon in all ſuch enquiries. But if it be againſt Religi- 
on to rely upon reaſon, then certainly theſe reaſons intended toprove it {o, are not to 
be relied! upon ; orelſe this is no queltion of Religion. For if this be a queſtion of Re- 
ligion, why are ſo many reaſons us'd in it? . If it be no queſtion of Religion, 
then we may for all theſe reaſons to the contrary, {till uſe our reaſon in Religi- 
on without prejudice to it. And if theſe reaſons conclude right, then we may tor 
theſe reaſons-ſake truſt the propoſition which fays, that in Religion reaſon is to be 
us'd ; but if theſe reaſons do not conclude right, then there is no danger, but that rea- 
fon may ſtill be us'd, theſe arguments to the contrary notwithſtanding. 

But there is more in it than ſo, This foregoing dilcourſe, or to the like purpoſe, is 
uſed by two ſorts of perſons ; The one is by thote, who in deſtitution of particular 
arguments, make their laſt recourſe unto authority of men. For by how much more 
they preſs their own peremptory affirmative, by ſo much the leſs will they endure 
your reaſons and arguments for the negative. But to thele men Ifhall only fay,Let God 
be true, and every man a liar : and therefore if we truſt men concerning God, we 
do not truſt God concerning men ; that is, . if we ſpeak of God as men Fr ens we do 
not think of men as God hath taught us ; viz. That they are weak, and that they are 
liars : and they who have by artifices, and little devices, acquir'd to: themſelves a 
reputation, take the leſs care for proving what they ſay, by how much the greater 
credulity that is, by which men have given themſelves up to be poſle(s'd by others. 
And if I would have my ſaying to prevail whether it be right or wrong, I ſhall the 
leſs endurethat any man ſhould uſe his own reaſon againſt me. And this is one of the 
great evils for whichthe Church of Rowe hath given Chriſtendom a great cauſe to 
complain of her, who not only preſſes men to believe or to ſubmit to what ſhe ſays up- 
on her own authority, without enduring them to examine whether ſhe ſays true or 
no, but alſo requires as great an afſent to what ſhe cannot prove, as to what ſhe can ; 
requiring an — not leſs than the greateſt, even to thoſe things which ſhe only 
pretends to be able to prove by.prudential motives. Indeed in thele calesif they can 
obtain of men to bring their faith, they are ſafe ; but to come accompanied with 

The other fort of men, is of thoſe who do the ſame thing under another cover ; 
for they not having obtain'd the advantages of Union or Government, cannot pre- 
tend to a priviledged authority ; but reſolving to obtrude their fancies upon the world, 
and yet not being able to prove what they ſay, pretend the Spirit of God to be the 
author of all their Theorems. Ifthey could prove him to be their Author, the thing 
wereatanend, and all the world were bound to lay their necks under that pleaſant 
mu ; but becauſe they cannot prove any thing, therefore it is that they pretend the 

pirit for every thing : and if the noiſe of ſo ſacred a Name will perſwade you, you 
are within the ſnare; ifit will not, you are within their hatred. Bur it is impoſ- 
ſible that theſe men can prevail, becauſe there are ſo many of them; Itis as if it 
weretwenty Mountebanks in the Piazz4, and all ſaying they had the only Antidote 
inthe world for Poiſon ; and that what was not theirs, was not at all, and yet all 
pom__ ſeverally. For all men cannot have the Spirit, unleſs all men ſpeak the 

ame thing : It were poſſible that even in Union they might be deceivers; but in 
Diviſion they cannot be right ; and therefore {ince all thele men pretend the Spirit, 
and yet all ſpeak ſeveral things and contradictory, 'they do well to defire of us nor 
to uſe our reaſon, for if we do, they can never hope to prevail it we do 
os they may perſwade, as they meet with fools, that were riot poſle(s'd be- 
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Enthuſiaſm on the other ; bur offers to prove what he ſays, but deſires not his argu- 
ments to be examined by reaſon, upon pretence that he urges Scripture ; that is in 
effect, he muſt interpret it ; but your reaſon ſhall not be judge whether he lays right 
or wrong : for if you judge his interpretation, he ſays you judge of his argument,and 
make reaſon Umpire in queſtions of faith: and thus his Se& is continued, and the 
ſyſtemes of Divinity rely upon a certain number of propoſitions from generation to 
generation, and the Schoiar ſhall be no wiſer than his Maſter for ever ; becauſe he is 
taught to examine the doctrines of his Maſter by his Maſters arguments, and by no 
other. In effe&, they all agree 1n this, they would rule all the World by Religion, and 
they would have no body wiler than themſelves, but be fools and ſlaves, till their turn 
come to uſe others as bad as they have been uſed themſelves: and therefore as the 
Wolves offered peace to the Sheep upon condition they would put away their Dogs ; 
ſo do theſe Men allow us to be Chriſtians and Diſciples, if we will lay aſide our rea- 
ſon, which is that guard of our ſouls, whereby alone we can be defended againſt their 
tyrannies and pretenſions. 

That I may therefore ſpeak cloſe tothe enquiry, I premiſe theſe conſiderations : 

I. Itisa weak and a trifling principle, which ſuppoſes faith and reaſon to be oppo- 
ſite: For faith is but one way, by which our reaton is inſtructed, and acquires the 
proper notices of things. For our realon or underſtanding apprehends things three ſe- 
veral ways: The firſt 1s call'd yoyo4;, or the firſt notices of things abitract, of principles 
and the primo intelligibilia ; ſuch as are, The whole # greater thay the half of the whole ; 
Good is to be choſen; God is to be loved: Nothing can £ and not be at the ſame time ; for 
theſe are objects of the ſimple underſtanding, congenite notices, concreated with the 
underſtanding. The ſecond is called 92017; or diſcourſe, that is, ſuch conſequents 
and emanations which the underſtanding draws from her firſt principles. And the 
third is Ti5-5:, that. is, ſuch things which the underſtanding a to upon the re- 
port, teſtimony, and affirmation of others, vi7, by arguments extrinſecal to the na- 
ture of the thing, and by collateral and indire& principles. For example, I naturally 
know that ar idol or a falſe God is nothing ; that 1s yon, or the att of abſtract and im- 
material reaſon. From hence inter, that ar #dol is not to be worſhipped : This my rea- 
ſon knows by 9av9n0::, or #Hlation and inference, from the firſt principle. But there- 
fore that all monuments of idolatry are to be deſtroyed was known to the Jews by Tic, 
for it was not primely known, nor by the dire& force of any thing that was prime- 
ly known 3 but I know it from God by the teſtimony of Moſes, into the notice of 
which I am brought by collateral arguments, by tradition, by miracle, by voices from 
Heaven and the like. 

2. Theſe three ways of knowing, are in all faculties ſacred and prophane: for faith 
and reaſon do not divide Theology and Philoſophy, but inevery Science reaſon hath no- 
tices all theſe ways. For in natural Philoſophy there are prime principles, and there 
are concluſions drawn from thence, and propoſitions which we believe from the authority 
of Plato, or Socrates, or Ariſtotle ; and 10 it is in Theology ; for every thing in Scrip- 
ture is not in the divided fence, a matter of faith : That the Sun is to rule the day, the 
Moon and the Stars to govern the night, I ſee and feel ; That God # good, that he & 
one, are prime principles : that othing but good is to be ſpoken of this good God, reaſon 
draws by a 4#y0n9:s or diſcourle and illation : but that this good God will chaſtiſe his 
ſons and ſervants, and that afflictions ſent upon us are the iſſues of his goodnels, 
or that this one God, 1s alſo three in perſon, this is known by Ti, or by belief; for 
it is not a prime truth, nor yet naturally inferred from a prime truth, but told by 
God, and therefore is an object of faith ; reaſon knows it by teſtimony, and by indt- 
re& and collateral probations. 

3. Reaſon knows all things as they are to be known, and enters into its notices 
by inſtruments fitted to the nature of things. Our ſtock of principles is more limited 
than our ſtock of words ; and as there are more things than words, fo there are more 
ways of knowing,than by principles diref and natural. Now as God teaches us many 
things by natural principles, many by experience, many at firſt, many more in 
time ; ſome by the rules of one faculty, Gas by the rules of another ; ſo there 
are ſome things which deſcend upon us immediately from Heaven, and they com- 
municate with no principle, with no matter, with no concluſion here below. Now 
4s in the other things we muſt come to notices of things, by deriving \ wn 
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from their proper fountains; ſo muſt we do in theſe. Hethat ſhould go to revelation 
to prove that nine and nine makes eighteen, would be a fool; and he would be no 
leſs, that goes about to prove a Trinity of perſons by natural reaſon. Every thing 
muſt be derived from its own fountain. But becauſe thele things which are derivatives 
from Heaven, and communicate not at all with principles ot Philoſophy, or Geome- 
try, yet have their proper fountains, and theſe fountains are too high for us to ſearch 
into their bottom, we muſt plainly take all emanations from them, juſt as they deſcend. 
For in this caſe, all that is to be done, is to enquire from whence they come. If they 
come from natural principles, I ſearch for them by dire arguments: If they come 
from higher, I ſearch for them by indirect arguments ; that is, I I. only for mat- 
ter of fact, whether they come thence or no. But here my reaſon is ſet on work ; firſt, 
I enquire into the teſtimony or ways of probation, if they be worth believing in what 
they ſay, my realon ſucks it in. Asif I be told that God ſaid [ there are three and one 
in Heaven) 1 ask, who ſaid it? is hecredible,why? If I find that all things ſatisfy my 
reaſon, I believe him ſaying that God ſaid ſo; and then iv or faith enters. I believe 
the thing alſo, not becauſe I can prove it directly, for I cannot, but I can prove it indi- 
realy ; teſtimony and authority is my argument, and that is ſufficient. The Apoſtles 
entred into much of their faith by their ſenles, they ſaw many articles of their Creed ; 
but as they which ſaw and believed were bleſled,lo they which ſee not, but are argued 
and diſputed into their faith, and believe what they find reaſonable to believe, ſhall 
have the reward of their faith, while they wilely follow their reaſon. 

4. Now in all this, here is no difference 1n my reaſon, ſave that as it does not prove 
a Geometrical propoſition by moral Philoſophy, ſo neither does it prove a revelation 
by a natural argument, but into one and the other it enters by principles proper to 
the inquiſition; and faith and reaſoz are not oppoled at all. Faith and natural reaſon 
are ſeveral things, and Arithmetical and Moral reaſons are as differing , but it 
is reaſox that carries me to objects of faith, and faith is my reaſon fo diſpoſed, 
ſo uſed, ſo inſtructed. 

The reſult of theſe Propoſitions is this one : 

That into the greateſt myſteriouſnels of our Religion, and the deepeſt articles of 
faith we enter by our reaſon: Not that we can prove every one of them by natural 
reaſon, for to ſay that, were as vain, as to ſay we ought to prove them by Arithmetick 
or Rules of Muſick ; but whoſoever believes wiſely and not by chance, enters into 
his faith by the hand of reaſon; that is, he hath cauſes and reaſons why he believes. 
He indeed that hath reaſons inſutficient and incompetent, believes indeed not wiſely, 
but for ſome reaſon or other he does it; but he that hath none, does not believe at 
all : For the underſtanding is a rational faculty, and therefore every a& of the un- 
derftanding 1s an ad of the rational faculty, and that is an a& of ner) by as viſion is 
of the vilive faculty: And faith which is an a& or habit of the underſtanding con- 
ſenting to certain propoſitions for the authority of the ſpeaker, is alſo as much an at 
of reaſon, as to diſcourſe in a propolition of 4ri#totle, For faith afſenting to a pro- 
poſition for a reaſon drawn 2 te#imonio, is as very a diſcourſe, as to aſſent to a 
propoſition for a reaſon drawn .rom the nature of things. Ir is not leſs an a& of 
realon , becauſe it uſes another topick. And all this 1s plain and certain , when 
we diſcourſe of faith formally in its proper and natural capacity, that is, as it is a re- 
ception of propoſitions 4 te#Fimonio. 

Indeed it we conſider fazth as it is a habit infuſed by God, and by Gods Holy Spirit, 
ſo there is ſomething more 1n it than thus: For ſo, faz#h is a vital principle, a maga- 
zine of ſecret truths, which we could never have found out by natural reaſon, that is, 
by all that reaſon which is born with us,and by all that reaſon that grows with us, and 
by all ſecular experiences and converſations with the World ; but of ſuch things 
which God only teaches, by ways ſupernatural and divine. 

Now here is the cloſe and ſecret of the Queſtion, whether or no faith in this 
ſence, and materially taken, be contrary to our worldly or natural reaſon, or whe- 
ther is any or all the propoſitions of faith to be exacted, interpreted, and underſtood 
according to this reaſon materially taken? that is, are not our reaſons which we 
rightly follow in natural Philoſophy, in Metaphyſicks, in other Arts and Scien- 
ces, ſometimes contrary to faith? and if they be, whether ſhall be followed? or 
can it in any ſence be an article of faith, if it be contrary to right reaſon? I anſwer 
to this, by ſeveral propoſitions. 

I, Right 
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1, Right reaſon ( meaning our right reaſon, or humane reaſon ) # »ot the affirmative 
or poſetive meaſure of things Divine, or of articles and myſteries of faith ; and the rea- 
ſons are plain : 1. Becauſe many of them depend upon the free will of God, for which, 
till he gives us reaſons, we are to be {t1]] and ſilent, admiring the ſecret, and adoring 
the wiidom, and expecting till the curtain be drawn, or till Elizs come and tell us 
all things. » Bur he that wall inquire and pry into the reaſon of the Myſtery, and be- 
cauſe he cannot perceive it, will disbelievethe thing, or undervalue it, and lay it 1s 
not at all, becauſe he does not underitand the reaſon of it, and why it ſhould be ſo, 
may as well ſay that his Prince does not raiſe an Army in time of peace, becauſe he 
does not know a reaſon why he ſhould ; or that God never did ſuffer a brave Prince to 
die ignobly, becauſe it was a thouland pities he ſhould. There is a ragione di FFato, 
and a ragtone di regno, and a 74gione atciclo, after which none but fools will 1nquire, 
and none but the humble thall ever {tind. 

Who can tell why the Devil, who 1s a wile and intelligent creature,ſhould (o ſpite- 
fully, and for no end but for miſchief, tempt ſo many ſouls to ruine, when he knows 
it can do him no good, no pleaſure, but phantaſtick ? or who can tell why he ſhould 
be delighted in a pleaſure that can be nothing but phantaſtick, when he knows things 
by intu:tion, not by phantaſm, and hath nolow conceit of things as we have ? or why 
he ſhould do ſo many things againſt God, whom he knows he cannot hurt,and againſt 
ſouls, . whoſe ruine cannot add one moment of pleaſure to him? and if it makes any 
change, it is infinitely to the worle : That thele things are fo, our Religion tells us ; 
but our reaſon cannot reach it why it 15 io, or how : Whole reaſon can give an account 
why, or underſtand it to be reaſonable, that God ſhould permit evil for good ends, 
when he hates that evil, and can produce that good without that evil? and yet that 
he does io we are taught by our Religion. Whoſe reaſon can make it intelligible, 
that God who delights not 1n the death of a finner, but he and his Chriſt, and all 
their Angels rejoyce infinitely in the falvation of a ſinner, yet that he ſhould not cauſe 
that every ſinner ſhould be ſaved, working in him a mighty and a prevailing grace, 
without which grace he ſhall not inthe event of things be faved, and yet this grace is 
wholly his own production ? 

----- Omnipotens hominem cum pratia ſalvat 
Ipſa ſuum conſummat opus, cut tempus agendas 
Semper adeſt que geſta velit, non moribus illi 
Fit mora, non cauſts anceps ſuſpenditur ullis, 
Why does not he work in us all to will and to do, not only that we can will, but that 
weſhall will ? for if the actual _ be any thing, it is his creation ; we can create 
nothing, we cannot will unleſs he effect it in us, and why he does not do that which 
{o well pleaſes him, and for the want of the doing of which he is fo diſpleaſed, and 
yet he alone is todo it ſome way or other ; humane reaſon cannot give a wiſe or a pro- 
bable account. 
»* Nam prius immites populos urbeſque rebelles, 
Vincente obſtantes animos pietate, ſubegit ; 
Nor hoc confilio tantum hortatuque benigno 
Suadens atque docens, quaſi norman legis haberet 
Gratia, ſed mutans intus mentem atque reformans, 
Vaſque novum ex fratto fingens, virtute creanal. 
Non iſtud monitus leois, non verba prophete, 
Non preſtata ſibi preſtat natura, ſed unus 
Duod fecit reficit, Percurrat Apoſtolus orbem, 
Predicet, hortetur, plantet, riget, increpet, inſtet, 
Dauaque viam verbo reſeratam invenerit, intret ; 
Ut tamen his Fludits auditor promoveatur 
Nox dottor neque diſcipulus, ſed gratia ſola 
EF fficit -=--on--o=o-- 
Where is the wiſe Diſcourſer,that can tell how it can be, that God foreknows certain- 
ly what I ſhall doten years hence, and yet it is free tome at that time, to will ornot to 
will, todo ornot to do that thing ? Where is the diſcerning Searcher of ſecrets, that 
can give the reaſon why God ſhould determine for ſo many ages before, that Fudas 
ſhould betray Chriſt, and yet that God ſhould kill him eternally for effeting the 
Divine purpoſe,and fore-determined counſel key may we wonder that God ſhould 
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waſh a ſoul with water, and with bread and wine nouriſh us upto immortality, and 
make real impreſſes upon our ſpirits by the bloud of the vine, and the kidneys of 
wheat ; but whocan tell why he ſhould chule ſuch mean inſtruments to effe& ſuch 
glorious promiſes ? ſince even the greateſt things of this world had nor been diſpro- 
portionable inſtruments to ſuch effe&s, nor yer too great for our underſtanding ; and 
that we are fain to ſtoop to make thele mean elements be even with our faith,and with 
our underſtanding. Who can divine, and give us the cauſe, or underſtand the rea- 
ſon, why God ſhould give us ſo great rewards for ſuch nothings, and yet damn men 
for ſuch inſignificant miſchiefs, tor thoughts, tor words, for {ecret withes, that effect 
no evil abroad, but only might have done, or it may be were reſolved to be unattive: 
For if the goodnels of God be fo overflowing in lome cales, we in our reaſon ſhould 
not expect, that in ſuch a great goodne(s, there ſhould be fo great an aptnels to de- 
ſtroy men greatly ſor little things: and ifall mankind ſhould joyn in ſearch, it could 
never be told, why God ſhould adjudge the Heathen or the Iſraclites to an eternal 
Hell, of which he never gave them warning, nor created fears great enough, to pro- 
duce caution equal to their danger ; and who can give a reaſon why for temporal and 
tranſient actions of ſin, the world 1s to expect never-ceaſing torments in Hell to eter- 
nal ages? Thatthele thingsare thus, we are taught in Scripture, but here our rea- 
ſon is not inſtructed to tell why or how ; and therefore our reaſon 1s not the poſitive 
meaſure of myſteries, and we muſt believe what we cannot underſtand. 

Thus are they to be blamed, who make intricacies and circles in myſterious ar- 
ticles, becauſe they cannot wade through them ; it 1snot to be underſtood why God 
ſhould ſend his holy Son from his boſom to redeem us, to pay our price; nor to be 
told why God ſhould exa a price of himlelf for his own creature ; nor to be made in- 
teliigible to us, why he who loved us fo well, as to ſend his Son to fave us, ſhould 
at the ſame time ſo hate us, as to reſolve todamn us, unleſs his Son ſhould come and 
ſave us. But the Socinians who conclude that this was not thus, becaule they know 
not how it can be thus, are highly to be reproved for their excels 1n the inquiries of 
rcaſon, not where ſhe 1s not a competent Judge, but where the 1s not competently 
inſtructed ; and that is the ſecond reaſon. 

2. Thereaſon of man isa right Judge always when ſhe is truly informed; but in 
many things the knows nothing but the face of the article : the myſteries of faith are 
oftentimes like Cherubims heads placed over the Propitiatory, where you may ſee a 
clear and a bright face and golden wings, but there is no body to be handlcd ; there is 
light and ſplendor upon the brow, but you may not graſpit; and though you lee the 
reyelation clear, and the article plain, yet the reaſon of it we cannot ſee at all 
that is, the whole knowledge which we can have here is dark and obſcure; We ſee 
as inaglaſs darkly, ſaith S. Paul, that is, we can ſee what, but not why, and what 
we do lee is the-leaſt part of that which does not appear ; but 1n theſe caſes our un- 
derſtanding is to ſubmit, and wholly to te obedient, but not to inquire further. 
Delicata eſt illa obedientia que cauſas querit. If the underſtanding wilt nor conſent 
to a revelation, until it ſee a reaſon of the propoſition, it does not obey at all, for it 
will not ſubmit, till it cannot chuſe. In theſe caſes, Reaſon and Religion are like 
Leah and Rachel: Reaſon is fruitful indeed, and brings forth the firſt-born, but ſhe is 
blear-ey'd, and oftentimes knows not the ſecrets of her Lord ; but Rachel produces 
two children, Faith and Piety, and Obedience 13 Midwife tothem both, and Modeſty 
is the Nurſe. 

From hence it follows, that we cannot ſafely conclude thus, This zs agreeable to 
right reaſon, therefore this us ſo in Scripture, or in the connſel of God; not that one 
reaſon can be againſt another, when all things are equal, but that the ſtate of things 
and of diſcourſes is imperfe& ; and though ir be right reaſon in ſuch a conſtitution 
of affairs, yet it is not ſo in others; that a man may repel force by force, is right 
reaſon, and a natural right, but yet it follows not, that it can be lawful for a private 


Chriſtian todo it, or that Chriſt hath not forbidden us to ſtrike him that ſtrikes us: 


Therealon of the difference is this ; In nature it is juſt that it be ſo, becauſe we are 
rmitted only to natures proviſions, and ſhe hath made us equal, and the condition 
of all men indifferent ; and therefore we have the ſame power over another, that he 
hath over us ; beſides, we will do it naturally, and till a Law forbad it, it could not be 
amiſs,and there was no reaſon 1n nature to reſtrain it, but much to warrant it. But ſince 
the Law of God hath forbidden it, he hath made other proviſions for our indem pay; 
an 
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and where he permits us to be defencelels (as in caſes of Martyrdom and the like) he 
hath promiſed a reward to make inhinite amends: So that we way repel force by force, 
ſays Nature, we may not, ſays Chri#t, and yet they are not two contradictory propoſi- 
tions. For nature ſays we may, when otherwile we have no ſecurity, and noreward 
for ſuffering ; but Chriſt hath given both the defence of Laws and Authortiy, and 
the reward of Heaven, and therefore in this caſe it is reaſonable. And thus we can- 
not conclude, This man is a wicked man becauſe he is aflited, or his cauſe is evil 
becauſe it does not thrive ; although it be right reaſon, that good men ought to be 
happy and proſperous; becaule although realon ſays right in it, yet no reaſon can 
wiſely conclude, that therefore {o it ſhould be in this World, when faith and reaſon too 
tell us it may be better hereafter. The reſult is this, every thing thar is above our 
underſtanding, is not therefore to be ſuſpected or disbelicved, neither is any thing to 
be admitted that is againſt Scripture, though it be agreeable to right reaſon, until all 
information is brought in, by which the ſentence is to be made. 

32, For as it happens in dreams and madneſs, where the argument is good, and the 
diſcourſe reaſonable oftentimes ; but becaule ir is inferred from weak phantaſms, 
and trifling and imperfect notices of things, atid obſcure apprehenſions, therefore 
it is not only deſultorious and light, bur inſignificant, and tar from miniſtring to 
knowledge : (o it is in our reaſon as to matters of Religion, it argues well and wilely, 
but becaule it is from trifling, or falſe, or uncertain principles, and unſure informa- 
tion, it oftentimes is but a witty nothing : reaſon is an excellent limbeck, and will 
extract rare quintefſences, but it you put in nothing bur muſhromes, or egg-ſhells, or 
the juice of coloquintida, or the hithy gingran, you muſt expe productions accor- 
dingly, uſeleſs or unpleaſant, dangerous or damnable. 

2, Although rig4t reaſon is not the politive ani atfirmative meaſure of any article, 
yet it is the negative meaſure of every one. So that, whatſoever is contradictory to 
right reaſon, 15 at no hand to be admitted as a myſtery of faith, and this is certain 
upon an intinite account. 

34. T. Becaule nothing can be true and falſe at the fame time, otherwiſe it would fol- 
low that there could be two truths contrary toeach other : for if the affirmative be 
true, and the negative true too, then the affirmative is true and is nor true, which 
were a perfe& contradiction, and we were bound to believe a lie, and hate a truth ; 
and yet at the ſame time, obey what we hate,and conſent to what we disbelieve: No 
man can ſerve two ſuch Maſters. 

35. 2. Outof truth nothing can follow but truth ; whatſoever therefore is truth, this 
is therefore ſafe to be followed, becauſe no error can be the produd of it. - It follows 
therefore, that by believing one truth,no man can be tied to disbelieve another. What- 
ſoever therefore is contrary to right reaſon, or to a certain truth in any faculty, can- 
not be a truth, for one truth 1s not contrary to another: if therefore any propoſition 
be ſaid to be the doctrine of Scripture, and confeſſed to be againſt right reaſon, it is 
certainly not the doctrine of Scripture, becaule it cannot be true, and yet be againſt 
what is true. 

36. 3. Alltruths are emanations and derivatives from God, and therefore whatſoever 
is contrary to any truth, in any faculty whatſoever, 1s againſt the truth of God, and 
God cannot be contrary to himlſelf ; for as God is one, lo truth is one; for truth is 
God's eldeſt daughter, and fo like himlelt, that God may as well be multiplied, as 
abſtracted truth. 

37. 4. And forthis reaſon God does not only prove our Religion, and Jeſus Chriſt 
prove his Miſſion by Miracles, by Holineſs, by verification of Prophecies, and predi- 
&tion of future Contingencies, and voices from Heaven.and apparition of Angels,and 
Reſurre&ion from the grave, and fulfilling all that was ſaid of him by the Prophets, 
that our faith might enter into us by diſcourſe, and dwell by love, and be nurſed and 
ſupported by reaton: bur alio God is pleaſed to verifie his own proceedings, and his 


own propolitions, by diſcourſes meerly like ours, when we ſpeak according to right 16.1.18.& 5.3, 
realon. Thus God convinces the peeviſh People that ſpake evil of him, by arguing Ez#. 18. 25. 


concerning the juſtice of his ways, and expoſes his proceedings to be argued by the 

lame mea(ures and proportions by which he judges us,and we judge one another. 
© 5. For indeed how can it be poſſibly otherwile? how can we confels God to be juſt 
if we underſtand it not? but how can we underſtand him fo, but by the meaſures of 
juſtice? and how ſhall we know that, if there 3 two Juſtices, one that we know, 
2 and 
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and one that we know not, one contrary to another? if they be contrary, they are 
not juſtice ; for juſtice can be no more oppoſed by juſtice, than #rzth to truth : if they 
be not contrary, then that which we underſtand to be juſt in us, is juſt in God, and 
that which is juſt once, is juſt for ever in the ſame caſe, and circumſtances : and in- 
deed how is it that we are in all things of excellency and vertue to be like God, and to 
be meek like Chriſt, ro be humble as he is humble, and to be pure like God, to be juſt 
after his example, to be merciful as our Heavenly Father i merciful? If there is but one 
Mercy, and one Juſtice, and one Meeknels, then the meaſure of theſe, and the reaſon 
is eternally the ſame. If there be two, either they are not eſſential to God, or elſe not 
imitable by us: And then how can we g/orifie Goa,and ſpeak howonr of his Name ,and ex- 
alt his juſtice, and magnifie his truth, and ſincerity, and fumplicity, if truth, and ſimplicity, 
and juſtice,and mercy in him is not that thing which we underſtand, and which we are 
to imitate? To pive an example, I have promiled to give my friend a 100. pounds on 
the Calends of March : Theday comes, and he expects the donative ; but I ſend him 
anſwer, that I did promiſe ſo by an open promile and fignification, and I had an incli- 
nation to do ſo ; but I have allo a ſecret will ro keep my Money, and inſtead of that 
to give him a 100. blows upon his back : if he reproaches me for an unjuſt and a falſe 
perſon; I have nothing to anſwer, for I believe he would hardly take it for good pai- 
ment to be anſwered with a diſtin&ion, and told ; I have two wills, az open, and a ſe- 
cret will, and they are contrary to each other: he would tell me that I were a falſe per- 
ſon for having two wills, and thoſe two wills were indeed but one, nothing but a will 
to deceive and abuſe him. Now this is reaſon, right reaſon;the reaſon of all the world, 
the meaſure of all mankind, the meaſure that God hath given us to underſtand, and 
to walk, to live, and to practiſe by. And we cannot underſtand what is meant by 
hypocriſie, and difſembling, if to ſpeak one thing and not to mean it, be not that 
hypocrilie. Now put caſe God ſhould call us to give him the glory of his juſtice 
and ſincerity, of the truth of his promiles, and the _ of his ways, and ſhould tell 
us, That we periſh by our own fault, and if we will die, it is becauſe we will, not be- 
caule we bs becauſe we choole it, not becaule he forces us ; for he calls us, and 
offers us life and ſalvation, and gives us powers, and time and advantages, and de- 
ſires it really, and endeavours 1t paſſionately, and effe&s it materially, fo far as ir 
concerns his portion : This is a certain evidence of his truth and juſtice ; But if we 
can reply and fay, It is true, O God, that thou doſt call us, but doſt never intend we 
ſhould come, that thy open will is loving and plauſible, but thy ſecret will is cruel, 
decretory and deſtructive to us whom thou haſt reprobated ; that thy open will is in- 
effective, but thy ſecret will only 1s operative, and productive of a material event, 
and therefore alchough we are taught to ſay, Thou art juſt, and true in all thy ſayings, 
yet certainly it is not that juſtice which thou haſt commanded us to imitate & practile, 
It is not that ſincerity which we can lafely ule to one another, and therefore either we 
men are not juſt when we think we are, or elſe thou art not juſt who doeſt and ſpeak- 
eſt contrary things,or elſe there are two contrary things which may be called juſtice. 

For let it be conſidered as to the preſent inſtance ; God cannot have two wills, it is 
againſt the unity of God, and the ſimplicity of God. If there were two Divine wills, 
there were two Gods ; and if it be one will, then it cannot at the ſame time will con- 
trary things; and if it does not, then when God ſays one thing, and yet he wills it 
not, it is becaule he only wills to ſay it, and not todoit; and if to fay this thing of 
the good, the juſt, the true, the righteous Judge of all the World be not blaſphemy, I 
know not what 1s. 

The purpole of this inſtance is to exemplitie, that in all vertues and excellencies 
there is a perfect unity : and becauſe all is originally and eflentially in God, and from 
him derived to us, and all our good, our mercy, our truth, our juſtice is but an imitati- 
on of his, it follows demonſtratively, that what is unjuſt in men, and whar is fal- 
ſhood in-our entercourlſes, is therefore falſe or unjuſt, becaule it is contrary to the 
eternal pattern : and therefore whatſoever our reaſon does rightly call «nju#t, or hypo- 
crifie,or falſhood, muſt needs be infinitely far from God ; and thoſe propoſitions which 
aſperſe God with any thing of this nature, are ſo far from being the Word of God, or 
an article of faith, or a myſtery of Religion, that it is blaſphemous and falſe, hateful 
to God and good men. 

In theſe things there 1s the greater certainty, becauſe there is the leſs variety and 
no tnyſtery; theſe things which in God we adore as Attributes, being the lines of 
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our Duty,the limits and ſcores we are to walk by ; therefore as our reaſon is here beſt 
inſtructed, fo it cannot eaſily be deceived, and we can better tell whar is right reaſon 
in theſe things, than in queſtions not ſo immediately relative to duty and morality. 
But yet this Rule alſo holds 1n every thing where reaſon is, or cat be right ; but 
with ſome little difference of expreſſion, but generally thus : 
1. Whatſoever right reaſon ſays cannot be done, we cannot pretend from Scrip- 


' ture, that it belongs to Gods Almightineſs todo it 3 it is no part of the Divine Om- 


nipotency, to do things contradictory ; for that is not to be done which is not, and 
it 15 no part of power todo that which 15 not an act or effec of power. Now in every 
contradictory, one part 15 a mor-entity, — and therefore by power cannot be 
produced ; and to {uppoſe it producible or poſlible to be effefted by an Almighty 
power, is to [uppole an Almighty power to be no power, or todo that which is not 
the effec of power. 

But I need ſay no more of this, for all men grant it, and all ſe&s and varicties of 
Chriſtians indeavour to clear their articles from inferring contradictions, as impli- 
citely confeſling, that it cannot be true to which any thing thar is true is contradi- 
ory. Only ſome men are forced by their intereſt and opinions to ſay, that al- 
though to humane real{on ſome of their articles ſeem to have in them contradictions, 
yet it is the defect of their realon, and their faith is the more excellent, by how much 
reaſon is more at alols. Sodo the Lutherans about the Ubiquity of Chriſts body, 
and the Papiſts about Tranſubſtantiation, and the Calviniſts about abſolute Repro- 
bation, as being reſolved upon the propolitions, though Heaven and Earth confute 
them. For if men can be ſafe from argument with ſuch a little artifice as this,then no 
error can be confuted, then there is nothing ſo abſurd but may be maintained, and a 
mans reaſon is uſeleſs in inquiry & in probation;and(which is ro me very conſiderable) 
no man can in any article be a heretick or ſin againſt his conſcience. For to ſpeak 
againſt the words of Scripture, 1s not directly againſt our conſcience, there are many 
ways toeſcape, by interpretation or authority ; but to profeſs an article againſt our 
realon, is immediately againſt our conſcience ; for reaſon and conſcience dwell under 
the ſame roof, and eat the ſame portions of meat, and drink the ſame chalice : The 
authority of Scripture is ſuperinduced, but right reaſon is the eternal word of God ; 
The kingdom of God that is within us ; and the beſt portions of Scripture, even the Law 
of Jeſus Chriſt, which in moral things is the eternal Law of Nature, is written in 
our hearts, is reaſoz, and that wiſdom to which we cannot chuſe but aſſent, and 
therefore in whatloever he goes againſt his reaſon, he muſt needs go againſt his con- 
ſcience, becaule he goes againſt that, by which he ſuppoſes God did intend to govern 
him, reaſon not having been placed in us as a ſnare and a temptation, but as a lighr 
and a ſtar to lead us by day and night. It is no wonder that men maintain abſurd pro- 
poſitions, who will not hear great reaſon againſt them, but are willing to take excu- 
{es and pretences for the juſtihcation of them, 

2. This is not to be underſtood, as if God could do nothing but what we can with 
our reaſon comprehend or know how. For God can do every thing, but we cannor 
underſtand every thing : and therefore infinite things there are, or may be, which 
our reaſon cannot maſter ; they are above our underitanding, but are to be entertain-' 
ed by faith. Ir isnot to be ſaid or believed that God can do what right reaſon ſays 
cannot be: but it muſt be {aid and believed that God can do thoſe things to which our 
underſtanding cannot by all its powers miniſtred here below, attain. For ſince God 
15 omnipotent, unleſs we were omniſcient, we could not underſtand all that he can 
do; but although we know bur little,yet we know ſome propoſitions which are truths 
taught us by God, and they are the meaſures whereby we are to ſpeak and believe 
coricerning the works of God, 


6, For itisto be conſider'd, whatſoever is above our underſtanding, is not againſt it : 


ſupra and ſecundum may conliſt together in ſeveral degrees: Thus we underitand the 
Divine powerof working miracles,and we believe & know God hath done many: and 
although we know not how our dead bones ſhall live again,yet our reaſon tells us,that 
it is within the power of God to effect it; and therefore our faith need not be trou- 
bled to believe it. Bur if a thing be againſt our underſtanding, it is againſt the work 
of God,and againſt a truth of God, and therefore is no part, and it can be noeffe& of 
the Divine power: Many things in nature are above our underſtanding, and no 
wonder if many things in grace are lo too ; The peace of God paſſeth all unaerſtanding, 
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yet we feel ſomething of it, and hope for more, and long for all, and believe what we 
yet cannot perceive. Burt Iconlider further ; _ 

There are ſome things in reaſon which are certainly true, and fome things which 
reaſon does infallibly condemn : our bleſſed Saviours argument was certain, A ſpirit 
hath not fleſh and bones as ye perceive me to have ; therefore I am zo ſpirit : and S. Fohns 
argument was certain, That which we have ſeen with our eyes, and heard with our ears, 
and which our hands have handled of the word of life, that we preach, that is, weare to 
believe what we ſee and hear and feel ; and as this 1s true in the whole Religion, fo it 
is true in every article of it. If right ſenſe and right reaſon tel] us clearly, that is, tell 
us ſo that there is no abſurdneſs, or contradiction, or unrealonablenels in it, we are 
to believe it, as weareto believe God ; and if an Angel from Heaven ſhould tell us 
any thing againſt theſe propoſitions, Ido not doubt but we would reje&t him. Now 
if we inquire what things are certainly true or falſe; I muſt anſwer that in the firſt 
place I reckon, prime principles and contraditions. In the next place, thoſe things 
which are maniteſtly abſurd: but if it be asked further,which things are manifeſtly ab- 
ſurd, and what it is to be manifeſtly ablurd?therecan no more an{wer be given to this, 
than to him who asks, how ſhall I know whether I am in light or in darknets?If there- 
tore it be poſſible for men to dote in ſuchthings as theſe, their reaſon is uſeleſs in its 
greateſt force and higheſt powers : It muſt therefore be certain, that if the parts of a 
contradiction, or a right reaſon be put in bar againſt a propoſition, it muſt not pretend 
to be an article of faith; and to pretend Gods omnipotency againſt it, 1s to pretend 
his power againſt his truth. Godcan deliver us from our enemies, when to humane 
reaſon it ſeems impoſſible, that is, when we are deſtitute of all natural help, and 
proper cauſes and probabilities of eſcape, by what we {ee or feel ; that is, when it 
zmpoſ{ible to men, it may be poſu,ble with God ; but then the faith which believes that 
God can do it, is alſo very right reaſon : and if we hope he will do it,there is more than 
faith in it, but there is nothing in it beyond reaſon, except love allo be there. 

The reſult is this: 1. Our reaſon is below many of the works, and below all the 
power of God, and therefore cannot perceive all that God hath, or can, or will do, no 
more than an Owl can ſtare upon the body of the Sun, or tell us what ſtrange things 
are in that immenſe globe of hire. But when any thing that is poſſible is revealed, rea- 
ſon can conſent ; but if reaſon cannot conſent to it when it is told of it, then it is no- 
thing, it hath no being, it hath no poſſibility ; whatſoever is in our underſtanding is 
in being: for that which is not,is not intelligible,and to what reaſon cannot conſent, 
in that no being can be ſuppoſed. 

z. Noutonly what is impoſſible to reaſon 1s poſſible in faith, but if any thing be 
really abſurd or unreaſonable, that is, againſt ſome truth, in which humane reaſon 
is really inſtructed, that is a ſufficient preſumption againſt a propoſition, that it can- 
not be an article of faith. For even this very thing ( I mean ) an avoiding of an abſur- 
dity, or an inconvenience, is the only mealure and rule of interpreting very many 
places of Scripture. For why does not every Chriſtian pull out his right eye, orcur 
off his hand, and leg, that he might enter into Heaven halt and blind ? why do not 
we believe that Chriſt is a door, and a vine, and a ſtone, ſince theſethings are dogma- 
tically affirmed in Scripture? but that we expound Scriptures as we confute them 
who deny principles, by declaring that ſuch ſences or opinions introduce evil and fool- 
iſh conſequents,againſt ſome other truth in ſome faculty or other in which humane 
reaſon is rightly taught. Now the meaſure and the limit of this, 1s that very thing 
which is the reaſon of this, and all the preceding diſcourſe, Oze trath canner be againſt 
another ; if therefore your opinion or interpretation be againſt a truth, it is falſe, and 
no part of faith. A commandment cannot be againſt a revelation, a priviledge cannot 
be againſt a promiſe, a threatning cannot mean againſt an article, a ri24t cannot 
be againſt a duty ; for all reaſon, and all right, and all truth, and all faith, and all 
commandments are from God, and therefore partake of his zity and his ſimplicity. 

3. This is tobe enlarged with this advice, that in all queſtions of the ſence of Scri- 
pture, the ordinary way is to be preſumed before the extraordinary, and if the plain 
way be poflible, and reaſonable, and uſeful, and the extraordinary of no other uſe, but 
to make wonder and ſtrangeneſs to the belief of the underſtanding, we are to pre- 
{ume for that, and toler this alone, becauſe that hath the advantage of reaſon, it 
being more realonable that God will keep the methods of his own creation, and 
bring us to him by ways with which we are acquainted, and by which we can better 
un- 
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underſtand our way to him,than that he will doa miracle to no purpoſe, and withott 
neceſſity ; God never doing any thing for the oltentation, but very many things for 
the manifeſtation of his power, for his wildom and his power declare each other, 
and in every thing where he ſhews his mightineſs, he alſothews his wiſdom, that is, 
he never does any thing without great reaion. And therefore the Romans doqrine of 
the holy Sacrament {ufters an intolerable prejudice, becauſe it ſuppoſes daily heaps 
and conjugations of miracles, wholly to no purpole ; ſince the real body can be taken 
by them to whom it does no good ; and all the guod can be conveyed to us, though 
the body be only taken in a ſpiritual ſence ; all the good being conveyed by moral 1n- 
ſtruments, and to ſpiritual effect ; and therefore the ordinary way, and the ſence 
which the Church of Exg/and gives, 1s infinitely to be preferred, becauſe it ſuppoles no 
violences and effects of miracles, no cramps and convulſions to reaſon: and a man 
may reccive the holy Sacrament, and dilcourſle of all its effe&s, and myſteriouſneſles, 
though he do not talk ikea mad-man, or a man going out of his wits, and a ſtranger 
toall the Reaſon and Philoſophy of the world ; and therefore it is remarkable, that 
there is in our faithno article, but what is poſſible to be effected by the ordinary pow- 
er of God ; That a Virgin ſhould conceive is fo poſſible ro Gods power, that it is 
poſſible in nature ſay the Srabians; but however, he that made the Virgin out of no- 
thing, can make her produce ſomething out of ſomething : and for the reſurre&tion 
of the dead, it is certainly leſs than the Creation,and it is like that which we ſee every 
year, inthe reſur2<ion of plants and dead corn, and is in many degrees imitable by 
Art, which can out of aſhes raiſe a flower. And for all the other articles of our Creed, 
they are ſo far from being miraculous and ſtrange toreaſon, that the greateſt wonder 
is, that our belief is ſo ſimple and facile, and that we ſhall receive fo great and prodi- 
ious events hereafter, by inſtruments {o fitted tothe weakeſt capacites of men here 
below. Indeed ſome men have fo {corn'd the ſ1mplicity of the Goſpel, that becauſe 
they thought it honourable to have every thing ſtrange and unintelligible, they 
have put in devices and dreams of miracles of their own, and have ſo explicated them, 
that as without many miracles they could not be verified, ſo without one, they can 
hardly be underſtood. That which is eaftetoreaſon, and moſt intelligible, is more 
like the plainneſs, and truth, and innocence, and wildom of the Goſpel, than thar 
which is bones to Philoſophy, and iron to the teeth of babes. 

But this is to be practiled with caution ; for every mans reaſon is not right, and 
every mans reaſon 1s not to betruſted : and therefore, 

4. As abſurd fooliſh things are not to be obtruded, under the pretence of being 
myſteries, ſo neither mult miſtaken Philoſophy, and falſe notices of things be pre- 
tended for reaſon. There are miſtakes on all hands, ſome Chriſtians explicate their 
myſteries, and mince them into ſo many minutes and niceties, and ſpeak of them 
more than they are taught, more than 1s {aid in the Scriptures, or the brit Creeds, 
that the article which in its 0v/n ſimplicity was indeed myſterious, and not to be com- 
prehended by our dark and leſs inſtructed reaſon, but yer was not impoſſible to be be- 
lieved, is made impoſſible to be underſtood by the appendages, and expoſed to ſcorn 
and violences by hereticks and misbelievers ; ſo is the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
the myſterious Trinity, the preſence of Chriſt 1n the holy Sacrament. For fo long as 
the myſteries are ſignified in ſimple, wile, and general terms, reaſon can eſpy no par- 
ticular impoſſibilities in them: but when men will explicate what they cannot un- 
derſtand, and intricate what they pretend to explicate, and l{uperinduce new clauſes 
tothe article; and by entring within the cloud, doleſs fee the light, they find reaſon 
amazed, where ſhe could ealily have ſubmitted, and clouds brought upon the main 
article, and many times the body it {elf 15 ſuppoſed to be a phantaſm, becauſe of its 
tinſel and fairy drefling: and on the other ſide, he that would examine an article of 
faith, by a propoſition in Philoſophy, muſt be careful that his Philoſophy be as right 
as he pretends. For as it will be hard toexpe&, that right reaſon hould ſubmit toa 
falſe article, upon pretence it is revealed, fo it will be as hard to diſtruſt an article, 
becaule it 1s againſt a falſe propoſition, which I was taughr in thoſe Schools of learn- 
ing who ſpeak things by cuſtom, or by chance, or becauſe they are taught, and be- 
cauſe they are not {uffered to be examined. W hoever offers at a reproof of reaſon, muſt 


| beſure that he is right in the article, and that muſt be upon the ſtrength of ftronger 


reaſon ; and he that offers by reaſon to reprove a pretended article, mult be ſure his 
reaſon muſt be greater than the reverence of that pretenſion, 
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And therefore holy Scriptures command us 1n thoſe caſes to ſuch purpoſes, as not 
only teach us what to do in it, but allo confirm the main inquiry ; tor therefore we 
are commanded to try all things : Suppole that be meant that we try them by Scrip- 
tures ; how can we lo try them, but by comparing line with line, by conſidering the 
conſequents of every pretence, the analogy of faith, the mealures of juſtice, the laws 
of nature, eſſential right, and prime principles ? and all this is nothing but by making 
our faith rhe limit of our reaſon, in matters of duty to God ; and reaſon the miniſter of 
faith, and things that concern our duty. The ſame 1s1ntended by thoſe other words 
of another Apoltle, B eloved, believe not every ſpirit, but try if the ſpirits be of God ; how 
can this be tried ? by Scripture? yea; but how it the Queſtion be of the ſence of 
Scripture, as it is generally at this day ? Then it muſt be tried by ſomething extrinſe- 
cal tothe Queſtion, and whatſoever you can call to judgment, reaſon mult ſtill be 
your Solicitor and your Advocate and your Judge ; only reaſon is not always the Law, 
{ſometimes it is, for ſo our bleſſed Saviour was pleaſed to lay, Why of your ſelves do you 
aot judge that which is reaſonable ? for lo d\ixauy there is uſed, that which is fitting and 
conſonant toreaſon ; and in proportion tothis it was, that ſo much of the Religion 
of Jeſus wns clothed with Parables, as if the theorems and propoſitions themſelves 
wereclothed with fleſh and bloud, and converled after the manner of men, to whom 
reaſon is the Law, and the Rule, the Guide and the Judge, the meaſure of good and 
evil for this life, and for that which is to come. The conlequent is this : 

He that ſays thus, This dottrine us againſt the word of God, and therefore it is abſurd and 
againſt reaſon, may as it falls out fay true ; but his propoſition will be of no uſe, be- 
caule reaſon is betore revelation, and that this 15 revealed by God, muſt be proved 
by realon. But, 

He that ſays, This ts abſurd, or this is againſt reaſon, therefore this is againſt the word 
of God, if he ſays true in the antecedent, ſays true in the conſequent, and the argu- 
ment is uſcful in the whole, it being the beſt way to interpret difficult Scriptures, 
and to eſtabliſh right ſences, and to confute confident herefſies. For when both ſides 
agree that theſe are the words of God, and the queſtion of faith is concerning the 
meaning of the words,nothing is an article of faith, or a part of the Religion, but what 
can be proved by reaſons to be the ſence and intentions of God. Reaſon is never to be 
pretended again{t the clear ſence of Scripture, becaule by reaſon it 1s that we came to 
perceive that to be the clear ſence of Scripture. And againſt Reaſon, reaſon cannot be 
pretended ; but againſt the words of Scripture produced in a queſtion, there may be 
great cauſe to bring realon ; for nothing ſeems plainer than thole words of S. Fames, 
Above all things my brethren, ſwear not at all ; and yet reaſon _—_— and tells us, 
that plain words muſt not be underſtood againſt plain reaſon and plain neceflity : 
For if oaths before Magiſtrates were not permitted and allowed, it were neceſfary to 
examine all men by torture ; and yet neither {o could they ſo well be ſecured of truth 
as they can by ſwearing. What is more plain than the words of S. Paul? yexpwnule 
Tz jtdn ous, Te bn © yns, mortifie or kill your memvuers, that are upon the earth ; and 
yet reaſon tells us, that we muſt not hurt or deſtroy one limb,and where ever the effe& 
would be intolerable, there the ſence is ſtill unreaſonable ; and therefore not a part 
of faith, ſo long as it is an enemy to reaſon, which is the elder ſiſter, and the guide 
and guardian of the younger. 

For as when the Tables of the Law were broken by Moſes,God would make no new 
ones, but bade Moſes provide ſonie ſtones of his own,and he would write them over : 
ſo it is in our Religion, when God with the finger of his Spirit, writes the Religion 
and the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt, he writes them in the tables of our reaſon;that is, zz the 
tables of our hearts. Homo cordatus, a wile, rational man, ſober, and humble, and dil- 

curſive hath the beſt faith,but the zrowo: (as S. Paul calls them ) the unreaſonable,they 
are ſuch who have xofaith, 2 Theſſ.3.2. For the Chriſtian Religion is called by S. Paul 
Ao tn AaTpHic, a eaſonable worſhip - andthe word of God is called by S. Peter yaara 
Aoyiney adorov, the reaſonable and uncrafty milk ; 1t is full of reaſon, but it hath no 
tricks, 1t 1s rational, but not crafty, it is wiſe and holy: And he that pretends there are 
ſome things in our Religion,which right reaſon cannot digeſt and admit, makes it im- 
poſſible to reduce Atheilts, or to convert Jews and Heathens. But if reaſon invites 
them in, reaſon can entertain them all the day. 

And now to the arguments brought againſt the uſe of reaſon ; the anſwers may ea- 
lily be gathered from the premiles : | 
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To hs firſt I anſwer, That reaſon is the eye of the ſoul in all things, natural, moral 


"and religious; and faith is the light of that eye, in things pertaining to God ; for it 


is true, that »atural reaſon cannot teach us the things of God, that is, reaſon inſtrug- 
ed only by this World, which S. Paul calls the natural man, cannot diſcern the things 
of the Spirit, for they are ſþ7ritually diſcerned : that is, that they are taught and perceiv- 
ed by the aids of God's Spirit, by revelation and divine affiſtances and grace : but: 
though natural reaſon cannot , yet It is falſe to ſay that reaſon canner ; for reaſon 
illuminated can perceive the things of God ; that 1s, when reaton is taught in that fa- 
culty, under that Maſter, and by thole rules which are proper for {piritual things, 
then reaſon can do all its intentions. 

To the ſecond I anſwer, that therefore humility and piety are the beſt diſpoſitions, 
to the underſtanding the ſecrets of the Goſpel : 

I. Becauſe theſe do remoye thoſe prejudices and obſtructions which are bars and 
fetters to reaſon ; and the humble man does beſt underſtand, becauſe the proud man 
will not enquire, or he will not labour, or he will not underſtand any propoſition 
that makes it neceſſary for him to lay alide his imployment or his vanity, his intereſt 
or his vice. 

2. Theſe are indeed excellent diſpoſitions to underſtanding, the beſt moral inſtru- 
ments, but not the beſt natural : If you are to diſpute againſt a Heathen, a g00d reg- 
ſon will ſooner convince him than an humble thought ; If you be to convert a Jew,an 
argument from the old Prophets 1s better to him than three or four acts of a gracious 
comportment. 

3. Sometimes by way of bleſſing and reward.God gives underſtanding to good per- 
ſons, which to the evil he denies, but this which effects any thing by way of Divine 
bleſſing, is not to be ſuppoſed the beſt natural inſtrument. Thus the Divines ſay that 
the fire of Hell ſhall torment ſouls, :anquam inſtrumentum Diving voluntatis, as the in- 
ſtrument in the hand of a voluntary ,and almighty agent, but not as a thing apportion- 
cd properly to ſuch an event, for the worm of conſcience is more apt to that purpoſe. 

4. And when we compare az with man, 10 it is true that the pious man ſhould: be 
ſooner inſtructed than the impious, ceteris paribus, but if we compare diſcourſe and 
piety, reaſon and humility, they excel each other in their ſeveral kinds, as wool is better 
than a diamond, and yet a diamond is to be preferred before a bag of wool ; they ope- 
rate to the ſame purpole of underſtanding in ſeveral manners: And whereas it is ſaid 
in the argument, that the dottrine of the Croſs was fooliſhneſs to the Greeks, it is true, 
but nothing to the preſent queſtion. For therefore it was fooliſhneſs to them, becauſe 
they had not been taught 1n the {ſecrets of God, they were not inſtructed how God 
would by a way ſo contrary to fleſh and bloud, caule the ſpirits of juſt men to be 
made perfet. And they who were wile by Plato's Philoſophy, and only well skill'd 
in Ariſtotle, could do nothing in the Schools of Feſws, becauſe = were not 10- 
ſtructed in thoſe truths by which ſuch proceedings were to be mealured ; but ſtill, 
reaſon is the great wheel, though according as the motion was intended, new weights 
muſt be proportioned accordingiy. 

The third objection preſſes upon the point of duty, and becauſe the Scripture re- 
quires obedience of underſtanding, and ſubmitting our moſt imperious faculties, 
therefore reaſon is to be excluded : To this I anſwer, that we muſt ſubmit our under- 
ſtanding to God, is very true, but that is only when God ſpeaks. But becauſe we 
heard him not, and are only told that God did ſpeak, our reaſon muſt examine whe- 
ther it be fit to believe them that tell us ſo ; for ſome men have ſpoken falſly, and we 
have great reaſon to believe God, when all the reaſon in the World commands us to 
{uſpect the offerings of ſome men : and although we ought for the greateſt reaſons 
ſubmit to God, yer we muſt judge and diſcern the ſayings of God, from the pretences 
of men ; and how that can be done without uſing our reaſon in the inquiries of Reli- 


g10n, 1s not yet diſcovered, but for the obedience of underſtanding, it conſiſts in 
thele particulars, 


The particulars in which obedience of Underſtanding conſiſts. 

I. That we ſubmit to God only and not to Man; that is, to God where-ever it ap- 

pears reaſonable to be believed that he hath ſpoken, but never to man unleſs he hath 
authority from reaſon or religion to command our conformity. 

2, That thoſe things which by the abuſe and pretence of reaſon are paſſed us 
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a fititious and uſurped authority, make no part of our Religion ; for becauſe we are 
commanded to ſubmit our underſtanding to God, therefore we muſt call yo 2477 Maſter 
upon earth; therefore it 1s certain that we muſt not believe the reports or opinions of 
men againſt a revelation of God. He that cummunicates with holy bread only, and 
gives not the chalice toall Gods people that require the holy Communion, does open- 
Iy adhere to-a fond cuſtome and authority of abuſed men, and leaves the exprels, 
cleareſt, undeniable inſtitution of God, 

61, 3. When realon and revelation {cem ro diſagree, let us ſo order our (elves that 
ſo long as we believe this to be a revelation, no pretence of reaſon may change out 
belief from it: if right or ſufficient reaſon can perſwade us that this is not a reyela- 
tion, well and good ; bur if reaſon leaves us 1n the actual perſwaſion that it is ſo, we 
muſt force our reaſon to comply with this, ſince no reaſon does force us to quit this 
wholly ; and if we cannot quit our reaſon or fatisfie jt, let us carry our elves with 
at's and confels the revelation, though with profeſſion of our 1gnorance and un- 
Skilfulnels to reconcile the two litigants. 

62, 4. That whatſoever is clearly and plainly told us, we obey it, and reſt in it, and 
not meaſure it by the rules of tolly and weak Philoſophy, or the ſayings of men in 
which error may be ingredient ; but when things are unequal, that is, when we can 
doubt concerning our reaſon, and cannot doubt concerning the revelation, we make 
no queſtion but prefer this before tha. 

G63. 5. That in particular inquiries, we ſo order our ſelves as to make this the general 
meaſure, that we never do violence to the Word of God, or ſuſpect that, but reſolve 
rather to call our ſelves liars, than that Religion ſhould receive detriment; and ra- 
ther quit our arguments than hazard an article ; that is, that when all things are equal, 
we rather prefer the pretence of revelation, than the pretences of reaſon, tor the reve- 
rence of that and the ſuſpicion of this. Beyond this we can do no more. 

64. Tothefourth I anſwer, that it is true, reaſon is fallible, or rather to ſpeak properly, 
ratiocination, or the uling of realon is ſubje& to abule and deception ; tor reaſon it 
ſelf is not fallible ; but if reaſon, that is, reaſonings be fallible, fo are the preten- 
ces of revelation ſubject to abuſe ; and what are we now the nearer? Some reaſons 
are but probable, and ſome are certain and confeſſed, and fo it is in the ſence of Scrip- 
tures, ſome are plain and necd no interpreter, no diſcourſe, no art, no reaſonings to 
draw out their ſence; but many are intricate and obſcure, ſecret and myſterious ; 
and to ule a fallible reaſoning to draw out an obſcure and uncertain fence of Scrip- 
ture, is (ometime the beſt way we have, and then we mult make the belt of it we can: 

but the uſe of reaſoning is not only to find oug truth the beſt we can, but ſometimes 
we are as {ure of it, as of light ; but then and always our reaſon (luch as it is) muſt 
lead us into ſuch proportions of faith as they can: according as our reaſon or mo- 
tives are,ſo ordinarily is the degree of our faith. 

65. To the fifth Ineed give no other anſwer but this, that it confeſſes the main queſti- 
on ; For if this be the greateſt reaſon in the World, God hath ſaid it, therefore it is 
true, it follows, that all our faith relies upon this one reaſon ; but becauſe this rea- 
ſon is of no uſe to us till the minor propoſition be proved, and that it appear that God 
hath ſaid it, and that in the inquiry after that, we are to ule all our reaſon ; the conſe- 
quent is, that in the firſt and laſt, reaſon lends legs to faith, and nothing can be wiſely 
believed, but what can by ſome rational inducement be proved. As for the laſt propo- 
ſition in the objeaon, Thi i againſt Scripture, therefore it is abſurd and unreaſonable, 1 
have already made it appear to be an imprudent and uſeleſs affirmative. 

The ſixth Objection complains of them that by weak reaſonings loſe their Religi- 
* on,but this is nothing againſt right reaſoning : For becauſe Mountebanks and old wo- 
men kill men by vile Phylick, therefore is ir true, that the wile diſcourles of Phyſici- 


ans cannot miniſter to health? Half-witted peopletalk againſt God,and make objeci- : 


ons againſt Religion, and themſelves have not wit or will enough to anſwer them,and 
they intending to make reaſon to be the poſitive and affirmative meaſure of Religion, are 
wholly miſtaken,and abuſe themlelves and others. 2. We are not to exact every thing 
1 Religion according to our weak realonings ; but whatſoever is certain in reaſon, 
Religion cannot contradict that; but what is uncertain, or 1mperfe&, Religion often- 
times docs inſtruct and amend it. But there are many myſteries of Religion contrary 
to rea(0n,corrupted with evil manners, & many are contrary to reaſon,corrupted with 
falle propoſitions ; now theſe men make objections, which upon their own PRs 
they 
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they can never anſwer : but that which ſeems impoſſible to vicious perſons is reaſon to 

vod men, and that which children and fools cannot anſwer, amongſt wiſe men hath 
no difficulty ; and the ignorant, and the unſtable, wreſt ſome Scriptures to their own 
damnation : but concerning the new Atheiſts that pretend to wit, it is not their rea- 
ſon, but their want of reaſon that makesthem ſuch, for if either they had more learn- 
ing, or did believe themlelves to have leſs, they could never be Atheiſts. 

To the laſt I anſwer, that it 1s reafon we ſhould hear reaſon whereever we find it; 
if there be no greater evil brought by theteacher than he can bring good ; But if an 
heretick preaches good things, it 15 not always lawtulto hear them, unleſs when we 
are out of danger of his abules alio. And thus truth from the Devil may be heard, it 
we were out ofhis danger ; but becauſe he tells truth to evil purpoſes, and makes 
wiſe ſayings to become craft, it 15not ſafe to hear him. 2. But beſides this, although 
it is lawful to believe a truth which the Devil tells us, yer it isnot lawful togo to 
School to the Devil, or to make inquiries of him, becauſe he that does ſo, makes him 
his Maſter, and gives ſomething of Gods portion to Gods enemy. As for Judicial 
Aſtrology and Genethliacal predictions, tor my part I therefore reprove them, not 
becaule their reaſon is againſt Religion, for certainly it cannot be ; but becauſe I 
think they have not realon enough in what they ſay ; they go upon weak principles 
which they cannot prove ; they reduce them to practice by impoſſible mediums: they 
draw concluſions with artleſs and unskilful heads, they argue about things with 
which they have little converſation, they cannot make ſcientifical progreſs in their 
profeſſion, but out of greedineſs todo ſomething ; they uſually, at leaſt are juſtly ſuſ- 
pected to take in auxiliaries from the ſpirits of Darkneſs ; they have always ſpoken un- 
certainly, and moſt part falſly ; and have always lived ſcandalouſly in their profeſſi- 
on : they have by all Religions been cried down, truſted by none but fools, and ſu- 
perſtitious people ; and therefore although the art may be very lawful, if the Stars 
were upon the Earth, or the men were in Heaven, if they had kill in what they pro- 
feſs, and reaſon in all their pretences, and after all that their principles were certain, 
and that the Stars did rcally ſignifie future events, and that thoſe events were nor over- 
ruled by every thing in Heaven and in Earth, by God, and by our own will and wiſ- 
dom, yet becauſe here is ſo little reaſon, and leſs certainty, and nothing but confidence 
and illuſion, therefore it is that Religion permits them not ; and it is not the rea- 
ſon in this art, that is againſt Religion, but the folly or the knavery of it,and the dan- 


gerous and horrid conſequents, which they feel that run a whoring after ſuch Idols of 
imagination. 


RULE IV. 


A judgment of nature, or inclination, is not ſufficient to make a Sure Conſcience. 


: | > ney this Rule is of good ule, not only for making judgment concerning the 


ſtates of ſome men, but alſo in order to many practices, it will not be loſt labour 
to conſider, that there are three degrees of practical judgment. 

The firſt is called an inclination, or the tirſt natural conſonancy between the facul- 
ty or diſpoſition of man, and ſome certain actions. All men are naturally pitiful in 
ſome degree, unleſs their nature be lame and imperfe&: As we ſay all men naturally 
can (ce, and it istrue, if they have good eyes: foall men naturally are pitiful, un- 
leſs they have no bowels: Bur ſome more, ſome leſs. And therefore there is in their 
natures a conveniency, or agreeing between their diſpoſitions and acts of charity. In 
the firſt or loweſt ſort there is a» aprneſs ro it, 2, In the ſweeter and better natures 
there is a virtual charity. 3. But in thoſe that conſider and chuſe, and obſerve the 
Commandment, or the proportions of right reaſon,. there is in theſe only a formal, de- 
liverative, compound or prattical judgment. 

Now concerning the brſt fort, that is, the natural diſpoſition or firſt propenſity, it is 
but a remote diſpoſition towards 4 right conſcience and 4 prattical judgment ; becauſe 
it may be reſcinded, or diverted by a thouſand accidents, and is nothing elſe but a 
relique of the ſhipwrack which 4d and all the world have made, and may pals into 
nothing as ſuddenly as it came. He that ſees two Cocks fight, though he have no in- 
tereſt in either, will aſſiſt one of them at leaſt by an ineffective pity and deſire : buy 
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this paſſes no further than to natural effte&ts, or the changes or affections of a load- 
ſtone ; it may produce ſomething in nature, but nothing in manners. 

Concerning the ſecond, that is, 4 virtual judgment, that 15, a natural inclination 
paſſing forth into habit or cuſtom, and delight in the actions of ſome vertues ; it is 
certain that it is one part of the grace of God, and a more promoted and immediate 
diſpoſition to the vertue of its kind than the former. Some men are naturally very 
merciful, and ſome are abſtemious, and ome are continent : and theſe in the courle 
of their life take in every argument and accidental morive, and the diſpoſition ſwells, 
and the naturc is confirm'd. But till it is but nature. The man, 1t may be, is chaſte, 
becauſe he hates the immodeſty of thoſe addreſſes which prepare to uncleanneſs ; or 
he loves his quiet, or fears the accidents of his Enemy-crime ; or there was a terror in- 
fus'd into him by the ſight of a ſad ipeftacle, the evil reward of an adulterous perſon. 

i - quoſdam mechos dum eMagili intrat, 
Concerning this kind of virtual judgment, or contirm'd nature, Ihave two things to 
lay: 
x That this virtual judgment can produce love or hatred to certain olje&s, in- 
effective complacencies or diſreliſhes re{pettively, proper antipathies and averſations 
from a whole kind of objects ; ſuch as was that hatred that Tamer/an had to Zercon, 
or ſome men to Cats. And thus much we cannot deny to be produc'd by the opera- 
tion and ſimple apprehenſion of our ſenſes by pictures and all impreſſions of fancy : 
Cum opinamur difficile aliquid ant terribile, fFatim compatimur. Secundum imaginem au- 


ges of things we ſee, and by their prime appreheniions: and theretore much rather 
may theſe 2&5 imperati, or more natural and proper effects and affections of will be 
entertain'd or produc'd reſpe&tively. Men at tirſt fight fall in love with women, and 
that againſt their reaſon and reſolution, and counſel, and intereſt, and they cannot 
helpit ; and lo they may do with ſome actions of vertue. And as in the firlt caſe they 
are rather miſerable than vicious ; loin this they are rather fortunate than wertuons : 
and they may be commended as we praiſe a fair face, or a ſtrong arm, an athletick 
health, or a good conſtitution ; and it is indeed a very good diſpolition and a facilitati- 
on of a vertuous:choice. But, 

2, This virtual judement, which is nothing but xature confirw'd by accidents, 1s 
not a ſtate of good by which a man is acceptable ro God. Neither is it a ſufficient 
principle of a good life, nor indeed of the attions of its own kind, 1. Not of goud lite, 
becaule it may be ina ſingle inſtance; and it can never be in all. The man that is 
2ood natur d, that is, naturally meek and loving, goes the furtheſt upon this account ; 
but without the conjunction of other vertues, it is a great way off from that good 
ſtate whither naturally it can but tend and incline: and we ſee ſome good things are 
made to {erve ſome evil ; and by temperance, and a moderate diet, ſome preſerve their 
health, that they may not prelerve their chaſtity : and they may be habitually proud, 
becauſe they are naturally chaſte: and then this chaſtity is no vertue, but a diſpoſiti- 
on and an aptneſs only. In this ſence that of S. Fames may be affirmed, He that of- 
fenas in one, wu guilty of all ; that 1s, it his inclinations, and his accidentally acquir'd 
habits beſuch as to admit a mixture, they are not genuine and gracious : ſuch are 
theſe that are the effects of a nature fitted towards a particular virtue. It mult be a 
higher principle that makes an intirepiety ; nature and the habits growing upon her 
ſtock, cannot do it. Alexander was a continent Prince, and the captive beauties of 


Perſia were ſecur'd by it in their Honours ; but by rage he deſtroyed his friend, and | 


by drunkenneſs he deſtroyed himlelt. 

2, But neither is this virtual judgment a ſufficient principle of the actions of its 
own kind; for this natural ſtrength is nothing but an unealineſs and unaptneſs to 
ſuffer by common temptations; but place the man where he can be tempted, and 
this good diſpoſition ſecures him not, becaule there may be ſomething in nature big- 
ger than 1t. 

It remains then, that to the conſtitution ofa Right and Sure Conſcience, there is 
requir'd 2 formal judement, that is, a deliberation of the underſtanding, and a choice 
ofthe will, hat being inſtructed, and zh# inclin'd by the grace of God : Tantoque /au- 
dabilior munificentia noſtra fore videbatur,quod ad illam non impetu quodam ſed conſilio tr a- 
hebamur,ſaid Secunda : then it is right and good,then whea it is not violent,neceſſary, 
or natural, but when it is choſen. This makes a K7zht and Sure Conſciexce, becauic the 
grace 
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the grace of God hath an univerſal influence into all the courſe of our ations. Fx 
he that ſaid, Do not kill, = alſo, Do not ſteal: and if he obeys in one inſtance, for thar 
reaſon mult obey in all, or be condemn'd by himſelf, and then the Conſcience is 
right in the principle and fountain, though defil'd in the iſſue and emanation. For 
he that is condemn'd by his own Conſcience, hath the law written and the characers 
fill fair, legible, and read ; bur then the fault is in ſomething elle ; the will is cor- 
rupted. The ſum is this: : 

* It is not enough that the Conſcience be taught by nature, but it muſt be taught by 
God, conducted by reaſon, made operative by diſcourſe, affiſted by choice, inſtructed by 

laws and ſober principles : and then it is Rizht, and it may be Sure. 


— — 


RULE V. 


When two motives concur to the determination of an ation, whereof one is vertuous, 


and the other ſecular, a Right Conſcience is not prejudic'd by that mixture. 


I, E that faſts to puniſh himſelf for his fins, and at the ſame time intends his health, 
H though it will be very often impoſſible for him to tell himſelf which was the ti- 
nal and prevailing motive and ingredient into the perſwaſion, yer it is nodetriment to 
his conſcience ; the religious motive alone did ſuffice to make it to be an act of a 
ood conſcience ; and if the mixture of the other could change this, it could not be 
awful to uſe, or in any degree to be perſwaded by the promiſes of thoſe temporal 
bleſſings which are recorded in both Teſtaments, and to which there is a natural de- 
ſire, and proper inclination. But this alſois with ſome difference. 

2, If the ſecular ingredient be the ſtronger, it is in the ſame degree as it prevails 
over the vertuous or religious, 4 diminution of the worthinels of the action ; but if it 
be a ſecular bleſſing under a promiſe, it does not alter the whole kind of the attion. 
The reaſon is this: Becauſe whatever God hath promiſed, is therefore deſirable and 
good, becauſe he hath promiſed it, or he hath promiſed it becauſe it is of it ſelf good, 
and uſeful to us ; and therefore whatever we may innocently defire, we may inno- 
cently intend : but if it be mingled with a religious and ſpiritual intereſt, it ought 
not to ſit down in the higheſt place, becauſe a more worthy is there preſent, left we 
be found to be paſſionate for the things of this lite, and indifferent for God and for 
Religion. | 

3s If the ſecular or temporal ingredient be not under a promiſe, and yet be the 
prime and chief motive, the whole caſe is altered : the conſcience is not right, it is na- 
tural inclination, zot _—_ it is ſenſe or intereſt, zot duty. * He that gives alms 
with a purpole to pleaſe his Prince, who is charitable and religious, although his pur- 
poſe be innocent, yet becauſe it is an end which God hath not encouraged by propoun- 
ding it as a reward cf charity, the whole deliberation is turn'd to be a ſecular ation, 
and paſſes without a reward. Our bleſſed Saviour hath by an inſtance of his own, de- 
termin'd this caſe. When thou makeſt a Feaſt call not the rich, who can make thee recom- 
pence, but call the poor, and thou ſhalt have reward in Heavex, To call the rich to a Feaft 
15 no ſin, but to call them is to loſe the reward of charity, by changing the whole na- 
ture of the action from charity to civility, from Religion to wage ap 
4. And this hath no other exception or variety 1n it, but when the mixture is of a thing 
that is ſo purely natural, that it is allo neceſſary : Thus to eat upon a feſtival day to ſa- 
tisfie a long hunger, to be honeſtly 1imployed to get a living, do not ceaſe to be religi- 
ous, though that which is temporal be the firſt and the greateſt cauſe of the action or 
undertaking. But the reaſon of this difference (if any be apprehended) is becauſe this 
natural end # alſo 4 duty, and tacitly under a promile. 

Duet. 
5. I* is uſually requir'd, that all that enter into the holy Offices of the Miniftery 
ſhould fo primely and principally deſign the glory of God ; that all other conſidera- 
tions ſhould ſcarce be ingredients into the reſolution, and yet if it be inquired how far 
this is obligatory, and obſerve how little it is attended to in the firſt preparations to 
the Order, the very needs of moſt men will make the Queſtion material. 
But I anſwer to the Queſtion, in proportion to the ſence of the preſent Rule. 
1, Whereever a religious a&t by Gods GOEIOE may ſerve a temporal end os 
a ſpi- 
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a ſpiritual, to attend either 1s lawful ; but it 1s ſtill more excellent, by how much 

reference and greater zeal, we more ſerve the more excellent. Thereture although 
it be better to undertake the ſacred function wholly for ends ſpiritual, yet it is law- 
ful to enter into it with ax a&ual deſign to make that calling the means of our natural 
and neceſſary ſupport, The reaſon 1s: 

Becauſe it is lawful to intend what God hath offered and propounded. The end 
which God hath made, cannot be evil, and therefore it cannot be evil to chooſe that 
inſtrument to that end, which by Gods appointmeat is to miniſter to that end. Now 
ſince God hath ordained that they who preach the Goſpel ſhould live of the Goſpel, it cannor 
be unlawful to deſign that in order to th. 

2, If our temporal ſupport and maintenance be the fir# and immediate deſign, it 
makes not the w hole undertaking to be unlawtul. For all callings,and all ſtates, and 
all actions, are to be directed or done to the glory of God; according to that ſaying 
of S. Paul, VI hether ye eat or drink,or whatſoever ye do,do all to the glory of God: and that 
one calling ſhould be more for God's glory than another,is by reaſon of the matter and 
imployment ; bur in every one, for its portion ſtill, God's glory muſt be the princi- 
pal, and yet no man queſtions bur it is lawful for any Man to bring his Son up to the 
moſt gainful trade, it in other things there be no objettion : and therefore why this 
may not be the firſt moving conſideration 1n the ſuſception of, or deſignation to the 
calling Eccleſiaſtical, cannot have any reaſon in the nature of the thing : For if in all 
things Gods glory muſt be the principal end, and yet in ſome Callings the temporal 
advantage is the firſt mover, then it may be 1o in all ; the intention of God's glory not- 
withſtanding : for if it hinders not in that, it hinders not in this, But yet, 

3. It is a great imperfection actually to think of nothing but the temporal advan- 
tages, of which God hath in that Lg made proviſions ; but I ſay, it is not always 
a fn to make them the firſt mover in the deſigning the perſon to that Calling. 

But therefore this is onely tolerable in thoſe perſons, who at great diſtance deſign 
the Calling ; as when they firſt ſtudy to make themſelves capable of it, then it is to- 
lerable, becauſe they are bound to provide for themſelves in all juſt ways, and ſtand- 
ing at ſo great diſtances from it, cannot behold the beauties which are i ixteriori do- 
270; the duty which is on them, 15 todo that which is their proper work, that is, to 
fit themſelves with abilities and skill to condud it , and therefore their intention 
mult be fitted accordingly, and move by the moſt powerful and prevailing motive, ſo 
it be lawful. He that applies himſelf to learn letters, hath an intention proportion- 
able to his perſon and capacity when he fixſt enters, and as he | powers, {0 
muſt he alſo in purpoſes; ſo that as he paſſes on to perfe&tion, he may alſo have in- 
Yentions more noble and more perfe&t: and a man in any Calling may firſt deſign to 
ſerve that end that ſtands next him, and yet when he is poſleſt of that, look on further 
to the intention of the thing, and its own utmoſt capacity. But therefore, 

4. Whoever does actually enter into Orders, muſt take care that his principal end 
be the glory of God, and the good of ſouls. The reaſons are theſe: 

I, Becauſe no man is fit for that Office, but he that is ſpiritual in his perſon, as 
well as his Office: he muſt be a deſpiſer of the World, a light to others, an example 
to the Flock, a great denier of himſelf, of a celeſtial mind, he muſt mind Heavenly 
things; with which diſpoſitions it cannot conſiſt, that he who is called to the lot of 
God, ſhould place his chief affections in ſecular advantages. 


13, 2, This isthat of which the Apoſtle was a glorious precedent, We ſeek not yours,but 
2 Cor. 12-14. you; for the Parents lay up for the children,not children for their Parents : meaning,that 
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between the ſpiritual and the natural paternity, there is ſo much proportion, that 
when it is for the good of the children, they muſt all quit their temporal advantages ; 
but becauſe this is to be done for the ſpiritual, it follows, this mult be chief. 

And this I ſuppoſe is alſo enjoyned by another Apoſtle, Feeding the flock of God, not 
for filthy lucre ſake, aa wepYuua;, that is, but of a prompt, ready mind; a mind 
moved by intrinſick arguments of fair deſign, not drawn by the outward cords of va- 
nity and gain. 

3. The work of the Calling being principally and immediately for the gocd of ſouls, 
and for the glory of God,it cannot be purſued as the nature of the work requires, if that 
be not principally intended, which is principally to be procured ; All that which is 
neceſſary in order to it muſt alſo be taken care of : Thus the Miniſters of Religion 
may attend their health, and muſt look to their neceſſary ſupport, and may Fe mn 
them- 
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| themſelves againſt all impediments of their offices in juſt and proportionable ways : 

| but becauſe all theſe have further purpoles, although they {ſtanding neareſt may be 
firſt regarded by an a4? nal care,at ſ ome times, and in ſome cirenmſt ances,and by attral at- 
rention ; yet habitually, and principally, and conſtantly, the glory of God, and the good 
of ſouls muſt be in the heart, and in the purpole of every action. 

16, But the principality and preheminence of this intention is no otherwiſe to be judg- 
cd of, either by our ſelves or others, than by thele following lignitications. 

1. No man can in any lence principally, that is, as he ought, intend the good of 
ſouls, who enters into the ſacred Miniſtery without thoſe juſt meaſures of preparation 
and diſpoſition, which are required by the Church, and the nature of the thing it ſelf; 
that is, that he be well inſtructed in the holy Scriptures, and be fit to teach, to exhort, 
to reprove. For he who undertakes a work which can ſerve God's end and his own in 
ſeveral capacities, and is not ſuthiciently inſtructed to ſerve the ends of God, it is ap- 
parent that what he undertakes is tor his own end. : 

17. 2. His intentions cannot be right, who by any indire& arts does enter; for that 
which does not begin at God, cannot be for God : on enim ambitione, vel pretio, ſed 
| probate vite & diſciplinarum teſtimonto, ad honorts &> Saceraotii inſignia oportet promo- 
verj, ſaid the Emperor Theodofivs, He therefore who {ymoniacally enters, fixes his 
| eye and heart upon that which he values to be worth mony, nor upon the {piritual im- 
| ployment, between which and mony there can be no more proportion, than between 
| contemplation and a cartrope ; they are not things of the ſame nature ; and he thar 
comes into the Field with an Elephant, cannot be ſuppoſed to intend to hunt a hare ; 
neither can he be {uppoled to intend principally the miniſtery of ſouls, who comes 

to that office inſtructed only with a bag of money. | 
18. 3. He may be ſuppoled principally to intend the Miniſtery of fouls, and in it the 
glory of God, who ſo attends to the execution of his office, that it do really and (ut- 
hciently miniſter to the thing. For lince the Calling is by God really deſigned to that 


f end, and if the Miniſters be not wanting to themſelves, they are ſuthciently enabled 
| and aſſiſted to that purpole; he that zealouſly and wiſely miniſters in the office, hath 
given a moſt real teſtimony of his fair intention, becaule he does that thing ſo as thole 


intentions only can be effected. The thing it {elf is ſufficient for the end if God bleſſes 
it; he therefore that does the thing, does actuate the intention of God, and ſancifies 
his own : But this is to be underſtood with the addition of the following caution. 
19. 4. He may be contident that his intentions for Gods glory and the good of ſouls 
are right and principal, who ſo conjoyns his other leſſer ends with the conduct of the 
greater, that they ſhall always be made to give place to the greater. That is, who 
{till purſues the intereſt of ſouls, and the work of his Miniftery, when the hopes of 
q maintenance, or honour, or lecular regards do fail. For he that for carnal or ſecular 
| regards will either quit or neglect his Miniſtery, it is certain, his carnal or ſecular 
ends were his chief motive and incentive in the work. It was the caſe of Demas who 
was S. Panls Miniſter and work-tellow 1n the ſervice of the Goſpel, but he left 
him, becaule he loved the preſext world ; concerning which, it is to be conſidered, that 
this lapſe and receſſion of Demas from the aſliſtances of $. Paul, did not proceed from * 7% 4-1o- 
that love of the World which S. John ſpeaks of, and is criminal, and forbidden to all 
Chriſtians, which whoſoever hath,the love of the Father dwells not in him,but is to be un- 
derſtood of ſuch a love, which to other Chriſtians is not unlawful, but was (in thoſe 
times eſpecially) inconſiſtent with the duty of Evangeliſts, in thoſe great neceſlities of 
the Church: Yemas was a good man, bur weak in his ſpirit, and too ſecular in his re- 
lations, but he returned to his ſtation,and did the work of an Evangeliſt, a while after, 
as appears in the Epiſtle to the Co/ofſzans and Philemon ; but for the preſent he was to 
blame. For he would ſecure his relations and his intereſts with too great a caution and 
diligence, and leave the other, to atrend this. Such as now adays is too great care of 
our eltates, ſecular negotiations, merchandizes, civil imployments, not miniſtring di- 
rectly unto Religion, and the advantages of its miniſtration. For our great King the 
Lord Jeſus, hath given to all Chriſtians ſome imploymentr, but to ſome more, to tome 
le(s,& in their own proportion they muſt give a return:and in a Miniſter of the Goſpel, 
every inordination of careftulnels, and every excels of attendance to ſecular affairs,and 
every unneceſſary avocation from, or negle& of his great work iscriminal, and many 
things are exceſles in them, which are not in others, becauſe the Miniſterial office re- 
quires more attendance and converſation with ſpiritual things, than that of others. 
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5, If ever the Miniſter of holy things, for hope or fear, for gain or intereſt deſert 
his ſtation, when he is perſecuted, or when he is nor perſecuted, it is too much to be 
preſumed, that he did not begin for God, who tor Man will quit Gods ſervice. They 
that wander till they tind a rich ſeat, do all that they do for the riches of the place, 
not for the employment : S# x07 ubi ſedeas locus eſt, eſt ubi ambules, (aid he in the Co- 
medy ; the calling of theſe Men is not fixed but ambulatory : and if that which fixes 
them be temporal advantages;then that which moved them principally is not ſpiritual 
employment. | 

For it is conſiderable, that if it be unlawful to undertake the huly Calling, without 
a Divine vocation to ir, then to forlake it without a Divine permiſſion mult be crimi- 
nal. He that calls to come, calls to continue, where the need is laſting, and the office 
perpetual. But to leave the Calling when the revenue is gone, to quit the Altar when 
it hath nooffering, to let the louls wander, when they bring no gifts, is to deſpiſe the 
Religion, and to love onely the fat of the lacrifices: For the Altar indeed does lanctity 
the gift, bur-not the gitr the Altar ; and he hath but a light opinion of an eternal 
Crown of glory,or thinks God but an ull pay-malter,that will not do him ſervice upon 
the ſtock ot his promites, and will not tced the flock, though he have no other reward 
but to be feaſted in the eternal Supper of the Lamb: Who are hirelings, but they who 
fly when the Wolf comes? and wo be to that Evangeliſt who upon any ſecular regard 
neglects to preach the Goſpel ; wo be to him, ro whom it ſhall be ſaid at the day of 
Judgment, 1 was hungry, and my Flock was hungry, and ye fed neither it wor me. 

But this is to be underitood with thele liberties : 

1. That it be no prejudice to thoſe Ecclcfiafticks, who in time of Perſecution, do 
ſo attend to their Miniſteries, that no material part of it be omitted, or ſlightly per- 
formed, and yet take from it ſuch portions of time as are neceſſary for their labour, or 
ſupport by any jult and honeſt imploymenr. Thus S. Pau! wrought in the Trade of a 
Tent-maker, becaule he would not be a burthen to the Church of Corenth; and when 
the Church is ſ{tripp'd naked of her robes, and the bread of propofition are ſtollen 
trom her table by Souldiers, there 15 no peradventure bur the Eccleſiaſtical offices are 
{0 to be attended to, that the natural duty and neceſlity be not neglected. 

2. That it be no prejudice to Eccleſiaſticks in the days of peace or war, to change 
their ſtation from Biſhop to Biſhoprick, from Church to Church, where God, or the 
Church, where Charity or Neceſſity, where Prudence or Obedience calls. Indeed 
it hath been Gercely taught, that Ecclefiaſticks ought never, and upon no pretence 
to deſert their Church, and go to another, any more than a man may forlake his wite ; 
and for this a Decretal of Y. Enariftzs 1s pretended, and is recorded in the Canon 
Law. c. Sicut vir. Cap. 7. q. 1. Sicut vir non debet adulterare uxorem ſuam, its nec bpiſ- 
copres F.ccleſiam ſnam, ut illam dimittat ad quam fuit ſacratns : and therefore when £1- 
ſcbius the Biſhop of Ceſarex was called to be Biſhop of Aztioch, he refuled it perti- 
naciouſly, and for it was highly commended by the Emperour ; and S. Hierome 1n his 
Epiſtle to Oceans tells, I Nicena Synodo a Patribus decretum eft, ne de alia in aliam 
Kkccleſiam Epiſcoprs transferatur, ne virginalis paupercule ſocictate contempta ditioris a- 
aultere querat amplexrs, Something indeed like it was decreed by the fifteenth and 
ſixteenth Canons of the Azceze Council ; and it was an uſual puniſhment amongft 
the holy Primitives, Careat Catheara propria qui ambit aliezwam. Bur theſe things 
though they be true and right, yet are not contradictory to the preſent caſe. For, 

I. Enariſtus (it 1s clear) forbad tranſlations and removes from Church to Church, 
ambitus cauſa, for ambition or covetoulnels, and therefore it 15 by him expreſly per- 
mitted in their proper caſes and limits ; that is, [ iz znevitabili neceſſitate, ant Apoſto- 
lica, vel regulart mutatione} when there is inevitable neceſſity, or the command and 
authority of a ſuperiour power : and yet upon peruſal of the Decree I find, that FE#- 
ariſtus his intent was, that a Biſhop ſhould not thruſt his Church from him by way 
of divorce, and excommunication, and take another, as appears not only by rhe cor- 
reſponding part of the Decree, viF. That neither muſt the Church take in ancther Eiſycp 
or Hizsband upon him to whom already ſhe is eſpouſed; but by the expreſſion uſed in the 
beginning of it,dimittere Ecclefiam Epiſcopis noa debet ; and it is compared to the adul- 
tery of a man that puts away his wite, and marries another ; and alſo it appears more 
yet by the gloſs, which ſeems to render the ſame lence of it, and wholly diſcourſes of 
the unlawtulnels to excommunicate a Church or a City, leſt the innocent thould ſuffer 
with the criminal: for when a Church is excommunicated, though all rhoſe perſons 

die 
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die upon whom the ſentence fell, yet the Church is the ſame under other perſons their 
ſucceſſors, and therefore all the way it does injuſtice, by involving the new ariſing 
innocents, and at laſt is wholly unjuſt by including all and only innocent perſons. 
But which way ſoever this Decree be underſtood, it comes not home to a prohibition 
of our caſe. 

25. 2, As for Enſebins, it is aclear caſe he impoſed upon the good Emperor, who knew 
not the ſecret cauſe of Euſeb7us his denial to remove from Czſarea to Antioch. For he 
having engaged the Emperor before-time to write in his behalf,that he might be per- 
mitted to enjoy that Biſhoprick, was not willing to ſeem guilty of levity and eaſineſs 
of change. But that was not all, he was a ſecret favourer of the 4rrians, and there- 
fore was unwilling togoto that Church where his predeceſſor Euſtathivs had been 
famous for oppoling that pelt. 

3. To that of S. Ferome out of the Nicexe Council, I anſwer, That the prohibition 
is only of ſuch, as without authority, upon their own head, F their own evil purpoſes,and 
with injury to their own Churches did it: and of covetouſneſs it is, that S. Ferome notes 
and reproves the practice : To deſpiſe our charge becauſe it is poor,is to love the mo- 
ny more than the ſouls, and therefore this is not to be done by any one of his own 
choice ; bur if it be done by the command or election of our Superior, it is to be pre- 
ſumed it is for the advantage of the Church in matter of dire& reaſon, or collateral 
aſſiſtances, and therefore hath in it no caule of reproof. 

26, Andto this purpoſe the whole affair is very excellently ſtated by the 14. Canon of 
the Apoſtles ; 4 Biſhop muſt not leave his own Pariſh or Dioceſs,and invaae that of another 
man, nift forte quis cum rationabili canſa compellatur, tanquam qui poſſit ibidem conſt ita- 
tus plus lucri conferre, & in cauſa religions aliquid profettus proſpicere, Ifthere be a rea- 
ſonable cauſe he may ; and the caule is reaſonable, if by going he may do more good, 
or advantage to Religion: but of this he 1s not to be Judge himſelf, bur muſt be judged 
by his Superiours ; > hoc non 4 ſemetipſo pertentet, ſed multorum Epiſcoporum judicio, 
& maxima ſupplicatione perficiat ; he muſt not do it on his own head, but by the (en- 
tence and delire of the Biſhops. 

27. There needs no more to be added to this, but that if a greater revenue be annexed 
to another charge, and that it be zz rem Eccleſie, that the more worthy perſon ſhould 
be advanced thither, to enable his better miniſteries by thoſe ſecular affiſtances 
which our infirmity needs, there is nothing to be ſaid againſt it, but that if 
he bethe man he is taken for, he knows how to uſe thoſe advantages to Gods glo- 
ry, and the good of ſouls, and the ſervices of the Church ; and it he does fo, his 
intentions are to be preſumed pure and holy, becauſe the good of ſouls is the princi- 

I. 

28, Uponthe ſuppoſition of theſe cauſes, we find that the practice of the ancient Bi- 
ſhops and Clerks in their tranſlations was approved. Origen did firſt ſerve God in the 
Church of Alexanaria, afterwards he went to Ceſarea, to Antioch, to Tyre, and S.Gre- 
gory Nazianzenchanged his Epiſcopal See eight times. Nay the Apoſtles themſelves 
did ſo: S. Peter was firſt Biſhop of Antioch, afterwards of Rome : and the neceſſity 
and utility of the Churches called S. Paul toan ambulatory Government and Epiſco- 
pacy, though at laſt he alſo was fixed at Rome, and he removed Timothy and Titzs 
from Church to Church, as the need and uſes of the Church required. Bur in this, 
our call muſt be from God, or from our Superiours, not from levity or pride, cove- 
touſneſs, or negligence. Concerning which, who pleaſe further to be fatisfied, 
may readS. Athanaſius his Epiſtle to Dracentius, of old ; and of late, Chytrens in 
Epiſtolis p. 150. & 678. and Conradus Porta in his Formalia, This only ; If every 
man were indiſpenſably tied to abide where he is firſt called to miniſter, then it 
were not lawful for an inferiour Miniſter to deſire the good work ofa Biſhop ; which 
becauſe it is not to be adminiſtred inthe ſame place or charge, according to the uni- 
verſal diſcipline of the Church for very many ages, muſt ſuppoſe that there can be a 
reaſonablecauſe to change our charges, becauſe the Apoſtle commends that deſire 
which ſuppoſes that change. 

29. Thele being the limits and meaſures ofthe Rule, it would be very good if we were 
able to diſcern concerning the ſecrets of our intentions, and the caules of actions. It 
15 true, that becauſe men confound their actions and deliberations, it will be impol- 

ve fible to tell in many caſes what motive is the principal ingredient. Sed ut tunc com- 

28 munibus mags commodis quam private jattantie tudebamus,quam intentionem,effectumque 
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muneris noſtri vellemus intelligh ; ita nunc in ratione eaendi, veremur ne forte non aliorum 
utilitatibus, ſedproprie laudt ſerviſſe videamar. It is hard for a wiſe and a gallant 
man, whodoes publick actions of greateſt worthineſs deſerving honour, to tell cer- 
tainly whether he is more pleaſed in the honours that mendo him, or in the know- 
ledge that he hath done them benefits. ; But = in.very many cales, we may at leaſt 
gueſs probably which is the prevailing ingredient, by thele tollowing meaſures ; be- 
ſides thoſe which Ihave noted and applied to the ſpecial caſe of undertaking the cal- 


ling Eccleſiaſtical. 


Signs of difference, whereby we may in a mixt and complicated intention, 


diſcern which is the principal ingredient. 


1. Whatſoever came in after the determination was made, though it add much 
the greater confidence, and makes the reſolution ſharper and more active, yet it is 
not to be reckoned as the prevailing ingredient-; for though it add degrees, yet the 
whole determination was perfetted before. The widow Falvia was oppretled by 
Attilins; ſhe complains to Secunadus the Lawyer. He conſiders whether he ſhould be 
Advocate for his triend 4ttilins, or for the oppreſſed Fulvia ; and at laſt determines 
on the ſide of piety and charity, and reſolvesto relieve the Widow, but with ſome 
abatement of his ipirit and confidence, becaule it is againſt his friend : but Charity 
prevails. As he gocs to Court he meets with Ganizins, who gloriouſly commends 
the adyocation, and by ſuperadding that ſpur made his diffidence and imperte& re(o- 
lution, conkdent and clear. In this cale the whole ation is to be attribured to Pzery, 
not to the love of Fame ; for this only added fome moments, but that made the de- 
termination. 

2. When the determination is almoſt made, and wants ſome weight to finiſh it, 
whatſoever then {upervenes and caſts the ſcales, 1s nor to be accounted the prevail- 
ing ingredient, but that which made moſt in the ſuſpenſion and time of deliberati- 
on, and brought it forward. Ir is like buying and clling : not the laſt Maravidis 
that was ſtood upon was the greateſt argument of parting with the goods; but that 
tarthing added to the bigger ſum, made it big enough: and a childs finger may 
thruſt a load forward, which being haled by mighty men ſtands ſtill for want of a 
little aftiſtance, 

3. That is the prevailing ingredient in the determination which is moſt valued,not 
which moſt pleaſes ; that which is rationally preferred, not that which delights the 
ſenſes. If the man had rather loſe the ſenſual than the intellectual good, though in 
that his fancy is more delighted, yer this is the ſtronger, and greater in the Divine 
acceptance, though poſſibly in nature it be lels active, becaule leſs pleaſing to thoſe 
facultics, which whether we will or no, will be very much concerned in all the en- 
tercourſes of this life. * He that keeps a feſtival in gratitude and ſpiritual joy todo 
God glory, and togive him thanks, and 1n the preparation tothe ation is hugely 
pleas'd by conſidering the muſick, the company, the feſtivity and innocent refreſh- 
ments, and in his fancy, leaps at #h#, but his reſolution walks on by that, hath nor 
{poil'd the regularity of his Conſcience by the intertexture of the ſenſual with the ſpi- 
ritual, fo long as it remains innocent, For though this flames brighteſt, yet the 
other burns hotteſt, and will laſt longer than the other. Bur of this there is no other 
ſign, but that fir/# we be infinitely careful to preſcribe meaſures and limits to the ſe- 
cular joy, that it may be perfectly ſubordinate to, and complying with the (piritual and 
religious: and ſecondly, if we are willing to ſuppreſs the light flame, rather than 
extinguiſhthe ſolid fire. 

4. Then the holy and pious ingredient is over-powred by the mixture of the ſecu- 
lar, when an inſtrument toward the end is choſen more proportionable to this, than to 
that. Cecilius to doa real not a phantaſtick benefit to his Tenants, erected a Library 
in his Ville, and promiſed a yearly revenue for their childrens education, and nobler 
inſtitution : And thus far judgment ought to be made, that he intended piety rather 
than fame ; for tos fame, Plays and Spectacles would ( as the Rowan humour thei 
was ) have ſerved better: bur when in the acting his reſolution he prais'd that his pi- 
ous purpoſe, and told them he did it for a pious, not a vain-glorious end, howeyer the 

intention might be right,this publication was not right : But, when he appointed that 
anniverlary orations thould be made in the praiſe of his pious foundation, he a little 
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too openly diſcovered what was the bigger wheel in that motion. For he that ſerves 
a ſecret piety by a publick Panegyrick, diſorders the piety by diſmantling the ſecret: 
it may ſtill be piety, but it will be leſſen'd by the publication ; though this publica- 


tion be no otherwiſe criminal, than becauſe it is vain. Meminimnus quanto majore ani- Plin.li.t, ep.$, 


m0 honeſtatis fruttus in conſcientia guam in fama reponater. Sequi enim gloria non appeti 
debet nec ft caſu aliquo non ſequatur, zacirco quod gloriam mer uit minus pulchrum eſt : Hi 


vero qui benefatta ſua verbis adornant, non ideo 


redicare quia fecerint ,ſed ut predicarent, 


feciſſe creduntur ; which 1s the very thing rd 1h I aftirmin this particular. If the in- 
rermediate or conſequent actions {erve the collateral or ſecular end, moſt viſibly it is 
to be {uppoled, that this was the greater motive, and had too great an influence into 


the deliberation. OE 
34. But becaule the heart of man 1s ſo intricate, trifling, and various, in moſt caſes it 


mult be ſufficient for us to know, that it the mixture be innocent, the whole delibe- 
ration is ſecur'd in the kind of it, and tor degrees we muſt do as well as we can. 

But on the other ſide, if the ſecular end mixt with the ſpiritual, and religious, the 
juſt and the honeſt, be unlawtul, and yet intended, though in a leſs degree, though 
but accidentally and by an after conſent; the conſcience is neither ſure nor right, 
but is diſhonour'd and defiled : for the whole deliberation is made criminal by ming- 
ling with forbidden purpoſes. He that takes up arms under his Prince ina juſt war, 
and at the ſame time intends revenge againſt his private enemy, caſually engaged on 
the adverſe party, loſes the reward of his obedience, and changes it for thedevilliſh 


pleaſures of revenge. 


Concerning the meaſure and conduct of our intentions, there are ſome othet things 
to be ſaid, bur becaule they are extrinſecal to the chief purpoſe of this Rule, they 


are properly to be conſidered under their own head. 


RULE VI. 


An argument not ſufficient nor competent, though it do perſwade us to a thing in it ſelf good, 


is not the ground of a right, nor a ſufficient warrant ſor a ſure Conſcience. 


'H 


E that goes to publick Prayers becauſe it is the cuſtom, or communicates at 
Eaſier to avoid a cenſure, hath done an act in it ſelf good, but his motive was 


neither competent, nor ſufficient to make the action religious, or to manifeſt and de- 
clare the Conſcience to be ſure and right. For Conſcience is the repoſitory of practi- 
cal reaſons: and as in civil ations, we count him a fool who wears clothes only be- 
caule they coſt him nothing, or walks becauſe he would ſee his ſhadow move upon 
the wall: fo itis in moral. When the reaſon is incompetent, the action is by chance, 
neither prudent, nor choſen, alterable by a trifle, tending toa cheap end, proceeding 
by a regardleſs motion : and Conlcience might as well be ſeated in the fancy, or in 
the foot, as in the underſtanding, if its nature and proper deſign were not to be con- 
ducted with reaſons proportionable to ſuch a&tions which tend to an end perfective of 
man, and productiveof felicity. 
This Rule is ſo to be underſtood, that it be not requir'd of all men to have reaſons 
equally good for the ſame determinations, but ſufficient and reaſonable in themſelves, 
and apt to lead them in their proper capacities and diſpoſitions, that is, reaſons pro- 
portionable to that kind of things in which the determination is inftanc'd, viz. a reli- 
gious reaſon for an action of Religion ; a prudent reaſon for a civil a&tion : but if it be 
28 its proper kind, it 1s ſufficient it it be probable, provided always, that it makes a 
{ure mind, and a full perſwaſion. 


wy 
. 


He that believes Chriſtian Religion, becauſe the men are charitable and chaſte, and 


ſo taught to be, and commanded by the Religion, is brought into a good place by a 
ſingle taper ; but he came in by no falſe light, and he is there where he ought to be. 


He did not (ee the way in ſo brightly as 


. Paul did, who was conducted in by an 


Angel from Heaven, with a bright flame in his hand ; but he made ſhift to ſee his 
way in: and becaule the light that guided him came from Heaven, his conſcience 
was rightly inſtructed, and if it periwaded him heartily, his conſcience is a5 ſure as it 


1s right. 
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©xueſt. 
4. Pon the Sg and conſequence of this Rule it is proper to inquire, Whether 
it belawful, and ingenuous to go about to perſwade a man to the belief of a true 
ropoſition, by arguments with which himſelf is not perſwaded, and which he be- 
Rows are not ſafficlent ? Thecaſeisthis : 

Girolami a learned Prieſt of Ferrara, finds that many of his Pariſhioners are infe- 
ed with Judaiſm, by reaſon of their converlation with the Jewiſh Merchants. He 
ſtudies the Jewiſh Books to diſcover the weakneſs of their arguments, and to con- 
vince them upon their own grounds. But finding his Pariſhioners mov'd only by po- 
pular arguments, and not capable of underſtanding the ſecrets of the old Prophets, 
the Synchroniſms, nor the computation of Dantie!'s weeks, the infinite heaps of rea- 
{ons by which Chriſtianity ſtands firm in defiance of all pretenſionsto the contrary ; 
ſees it neceſſary to perſwade them by things as eafie as thoſe are by which they were 
abus'd. But then he conſiders ; If they were by error led intoerror, it is not fit 
that by error allo they ſhould be led out of it into truth, for God needs not to be fer- 
ved with alie, and evil muſt not be done that good may be thence procured. But if 
I go by a falſe argument to cozen them into truth, I tell a lie to recover them from a 
lie, and it isa dilparagement to the cauſe of God, that it muſt be ſupported by the 
Devil. But having diſcours'd thus far,he conſiders further;Every argument which Iam 
able to anſwer, I know cannot conclude in the queſtion ; for if it be to be anſwered, 
it is at moſt but a ſpecious outſide of reaſon ; and he that knows this, or believes it 
ſo, either muſt not uſe that inſtrument of perſwaſion, or if he does, he muſt reſolve to 
abuſe the mans underſtanding before he can ſet it right : and this he believes to be 
againſt the honour of truth, and the rules of charity, and the ſimplicity and ingenui- 
ty of the ſpirit of a Chriſtian, 


To this Queſiicn I anſwer by ſeveral Propoſitions. 

2, It is not lawfultotell a liefor God and for truth ; becauſe God will not be ſer- 
ved by that which he hates, and there are no defects in truth which need ſuch violent 
remedies. Therefore Giro/ami might not to perſwade his Judaizing Pariſhioners 
cell thema tale of a Viſion, or pretend a Tradition which is not, or fallifie a Record, 
becauſe thele are direct arts of the Devil, this is a doing evil for a good end: and eve- 
ry ſingle lie is equally hated by God, and where there is a difference, it is made by 
complication, or the mixing of ſomething elſe with a lie : and becauſe God hath crea- 
ted and communicated to mankind, not only ſufficient but abundant juſtifications of 
whatſoever he hath commanded us to believe, therefore he hates infinitely to have 
his glorious Oeconomy of faith and truth to be diſordered and diſcompoſed by the pro- 

ductions of Hell. For every lie is of the Devil. | 
2, Itis lawful to uſe an argument cuz poteſt ſubeſſe falſum,ſuch which I know is not 
certain, but yet I actually believe it to be true. That is, though the argument be not 
demonſtrative but probable only, yet I may ſafely uſe it, if I believe my ſelf to be on 
the right ſide of the probability. For 4 real truth, and a ſuppoſed truth are all one as 
to the innocence of my purpoſes. And he that knows how little certainty there is in 
humane diſcourſes, and how we know i part, andpropheſie in part, and that of every 
thing whereof we know a little, we are ignorant 1n much more, muſt either be con- 
tent with ſuch proportions as the things will bear, or as himſelf can get, or elſe he 
mult never ſeek to alter or to periwade any man to be of his opinion. For the greateſt 
part of diſcourſes that are in the whole world, is nothing but a heap of probable in- 
ducements, plauſibilities, and witty entertainments : and the throng of notices is 
not unlike the accidents ofa battel, in which every man tellsa new tale, ſomething 
that he ſaw,mingled with a great many things which he ſaw not, his eyes and his fear 
joyning together equally in the inſtruction and the illuſion, theſe make up the ſtories. 
And in the obſervation of things, there is infinitely more variety than in faces,and in 
the contingencies of the world. Let ten thouſand men read the ſame Books, and 
they ſhall all make ſeveral uſes, draw ſeveral notes, and underſtand them to ſeveral 
effects and purpoſes. Knowledge is infinite, and out of this infinity every one ſnatches 
ſome things real,and ſome images of things ; and there are ſo many cognoſcitive fa- 
cultiesabove and below,and powers miniftring to knowledge, & all thele have ſo ma- 
ny ways of being abuſed,or hindred,and of being imperfect ; and the degrees of imper- 
tection,poſitive, and privative, and negative, are alſo themſelves abſolutely ſo a 
that 
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that to arrive at probabilities in maſt things 15 no ſmall progreſſion. But we muſt 
be content to make ule of: that, both for our ſelves and others. 

g Upon this account we may quote Scriptures to thole ſences which they can well 
ſerve in a queſtion, and in which they are us'd by learned men, though we ſuppoſe the 
principal intention be of a different thing, {o it be not contrary, For all learned 
men know that in Scripture many ſayings are full of potentzal ſignifications, beſides 
what are on the face of the words, or in the heart of the deſign : and therefore al- 
though we may not alledge SCriPTUres 1N 4 ſexce coxtrary to what we believe it meant ; 
yet to any thing beſides its firtr Meaning,we may,1t the analogy will bear it;8if by lear- 
ned men it be {o uled, that is in cfte&, becauſe for ought we know it may be lo indeed. 

9. 3. If a man ſ»ppoſe his arguments, ſuthcient and competent to perſwade,though they 
be neither fitting to perlwade, nor at all ſufficient, he may yet lawfully ule them. For 
in this caſe though himlelf be deceived, yet becaule it is upon the ſtrength of thoſe 
arguments he relies, he can be tied to ule no better than he hath : And ſince his con- 
{cience is heartily perſwaded, though it be in error, yet that which follows that pcr- 
{waljon is innocent (if ic be not mingled with delign) though it may be that which 
went betore was not lo. 

i0, 4- In the per{waſion of a truth, it 15 lawtul to uſe ſuch arguments whoſe ſtrength 
is wholly made prevailing by the weaknels of him that is to be perlwaded.Such as are 
arguments ad hominem, that is, proportionable to the doctrines, cuſtomes, uſages, be- 
liet, and credulity of the man. The reaſons are thele: 

1. Becaule ignorant perſons are not capable of ſuch arguments as may demonſtrate 
the queſtion ; and he that goes about to draw a child to him, may pull him by the 
long ſleeve of his coat, and need not to hire a yoke of Oxen. 

2. That which will demonſtrate a truth to one perſon, poſſibly will never move 
another. Becauſe our realon does not conſiſt in a Mathematical point: and the heart 
of reaſon, that vital and molt ſenſible part, in which only it can be conquered fair- 
ly, is an ambulatory eſſence, and not fixed ; it wanders up and down like a floating 1- 
land, or like that which we call the life bloud ; and it is not often very eaſie to hit thar 
white by which only our realon 15 brought to perte* affent: and this needs no other 
proof but our daily experience, and common notices of things. That which at one 
time is not regarded, at another time 1s a prevailing motive; and I have vbſerved that 

' a diſcourle at one time hath been lightly regarded, or been only pleaſing to the ear, 
which a year or two aftcr hath made great impreſſions of piety upon the ſpirit of the 
hearers. And therefore.that I can an[wer the argument, it is not enough to make me 
rhink it neceſſary to lay it aſide or to deſpile it ; there may be ſomething in him that 
hears me,that can make the argument to become perte<t and effectual; and the want of 
that it may be in me, makes me apt to ſlight it. And beſides that ſome pretended an- 
twers are illuſtons rather than ſolutions it may be,that beyond my anſwer,a wiſer man 
may make a reply, and conhirm the argument ſo as I know not: and therefore if it be 
truth you perlwade, it were altogether as good, and I am ſure much more eaſe to let 
the man you perſwade, enter at the firſt and broadeſt gate of the true propoſition, than 
after having pals'd thorough a great many turnings and labyrinths, at laſt come but to 
the ſame place where he might iir{t have entred. There are ſome witty Men that can 
anſwer 2ny thing ; but ſuppole they could not, yet 1t would be impoſſible that men 
ſhould be tied in all cales to (peak nothing but demonſtrations. 

3. Some rmcn are to be wrought upon not by direct argument, but by artifices and 
back blows ; they arc catie enough to believe the truth, 1t they could; and thereforc 
you muſt, to per[wade them. remove their prejudices and prepoſſeſſions ; and to this 
purpole, it will not be neceſſary to bring thole things which are proper to the queſti- 
on, but things accidental and extrinſecal. They who were prejudic'd at our bleſſed 
Saviour becauſe he was of Ga/i/ce, needed no other argument to make them to belicve 
in him, but to confute that fooliſh Proverb, Ozt of Galilee comes no good: and yet he 
that from thence thinks the queſtion of his being rhe Megs ſufficiently concluded, 
1s very tar from underſtanding rhe effect and powers of argument. 

4. The hindrances of belief arc ſeated in ſeveral faculties, in our fancy, in our 
wil, in our appetite : now in thele cales there is no way to perſwade, bur by arguing, 
jo as to prevail with that faculty. If any man thould ſay that our blefled Saviour 15 
not yet come in the fleſh, upon a fooliſh fancy that he believes not, that God would 
honour ſuch a wicked Nation with fo great a Glory, as that the Saviour of the | ay 
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ſhould be born of them ; he'needs no argument to perſwade him to be a Chriſtian, but 
by having it prov'd to him, that it was not only likely, but really ſo, and neceſflary it 
ſhould be to, not only for the verification of the Prophecies of him, but for divers con- 
gruities in the nature and circumſtances of things. Here tne argument is to confute 
the fancy only, not the reaſon. 

5. Sometimes the judgment is right, but the affections are perverſe ; and then, 
not demonſtrations, but popular arguments are not onely lawful, bur uſeful, and 
ſuſficient. For realons of abſtracted (peculation move not the lower man. Make the 
People in love with your propoſition, and cauſe them to hate the contrary, and you 
have done all that they are capable of. When ſome Divines in Germayy were forced 
for their own defence to gain the People to their party, they diſputed againſt the ab- 
ſolute decree of reprobation, by teiling them that their Adverſaries doctrine did teach 
that God did drag the pretty children trom their Mothers breaſts, and throw many of 
them into the eternal portion of Devils: This mov'd the Women, who follow reaſon 
as far as they can be made in love with it, and their underſtanding is oftentimes more 
in their heart than in their head. And there are Thouſands of People, Men and Wo- 
men, who believe upon no other account than this, neither can they be taught other- 
wilt, When S. Paul would perſwade tixc Fews to realon, and from laying violent 
hands upon him; he was not to attempt it by offering undeniably to prove that he 
did well by going to the Gentiles, {ince God had rejected the Jews, excepting a rem- 
nant only : but he perſwaded them by telling them he did nothing againſt the Law of 
Moſes and the Temple. 

6. There are ſome fondneſles, and ſtrange adherencies to trifles in moſt People, 
humors of the Nation, love of the advantage of their families, relations to ſes, or 
dignities, natural ſympathies and antipathies, in a correſpondency to which, all thoſe 
arguments which are drel[S'd,are like to prevail,and cannot otherwiſe do it. For when 
a mans underſtanding is mingled with intereſt, his arguments muſt have ſomething of 
this, or elſe they will never ſtir that : and therefore all our arguments cannot be freed 
trom (uch allays. 

7. In all the diſcourſes of men, not only Orators, but Philoſophers, and even in 
their {evereſt diſcourſes, all the good and all the wiſe Men of the World heap together 
many arguments, who yet cannot ſuppoſe them all certain ; but yet they therefore 
innocently uſe them, becauſe as there are ſeveral capacities of men to be dealt with- 
all ; fo there arc ſeveral notices of things ; and that may be highly concluding,which 
it may be is not well repreſented, and therefore not fancied or obſerved by him that 
ules it ; and to another it becomes effective becaule he does. 

8. The holy Spirit of God himſelf in his entercourſes with men is pleas'd to de- 
{cend to our capacities, and to uſe arguments taken from our own principles, and 
which prevail more by ſilencing us.rather than demonſtrating the thing. Thus S. Paul 
in his arguments for the Reſurrection uſes this ; If Chriſt be ot riſen, then is our preach- 
ing vain,and your faith is alſo vain. There are {ome,even too many now adays,and many 
more then,who would have granted both the antecedent and the conſequent ; but be- 
cauſe the Corinthians diſavowed the conſequent, they were forced to admit the ante- 
cedent. And at laſt, thouſands of perſons could never be drawn from their error, if 
we might not make ule of arguments, weak like their capacities, and more proporti- 
onable to their Underſtanding than ro the Queltion. 

There are two Cautions to be added to make the Rule perfect : 

1. That if the Diſciple relying upon his Maſters authority, more than his own 
ability to judge, ask the Doctor, whether upon his knowledge and faith that argu- 
ment docs evict the queſtion ; if the Doctor himſelf does not believe it, he mult 
then put no more force upon it by his afhrmation and authority, than he thinks it 
does in nature bear ; but muſt give prudent accounts of the whole queſtion in com- 
pliance to the preſent neceſſity of the demander. 

Of the ſame confideration it is, when a queſtion being diſputed between two par- 
ties, the-ſtanders by expe& the trueſt and moſt proper account of things. In this 
eaſe, all openneſs and ingenuity 1s to be uſed according to our own ſence of things, not 
according to what may comply with any mans weakneſs; and the not doing ſo 1s want 
of ingenuity, and the worthinels of Chriſtian charity, and a perfe& deceiving them 
who expect and deſire ſuch things as ought to be finally relicd upon. | 

2, Inall arguments which are to prevail by the weaknels,or advantages taken from 
the 
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the man, he that goes about to perſwade, mult not ſay any thing that he knows to be 
falſe ; but he muſt comply and twiſt about the mans weaknels, foas to be innoceut all 
the way. Let him take him that is weak and wrap him in {wadling cloths,but not en- 
compals him with ſnakes: But yet this hath one looſe and permiſſion that may be uſcd. 
11, 3. It is lawful for a man 1n perſ[wading another to a truth, to make uſe of a faiſe 
ropoſition,which he that is to be perſwaded already doth believe: that is,a Man may 
juſtly diſpute upon the ſup ſition, not upon the conceſſion and granting of an error: 
Thus S. Pael diſputed with the Corinthians, and to induce them into a belief of the 
reſurre&tion, — uſe of a fooliſh cuſtome among them in ule, of being baprized for 
the dead. For the Chriſtian Church hath but rwo Sacraments, } aptiſ-: and the :_uyds 
Supper ; at the beginning ſome of the Chriſtians uſed Baptiim, and in ſucceeding 
ages, they uſed to celebrate the Lords Supper for the dead, and do to this day in the 
Church of Rowe. Upon this fond cuſtome of theirs, S. Paul thus argues : If there 
be no reſurretion, then ir is to no purpoſe that you are baptized for the dead ; but 
that is to purpoſe (as you ſuppoſe) therefore there is a reſurretion. Thus prayer 
for the dead, and invocation of Saints, according to the principles taught in the Pri- 
mitive Church,might have been made ule of againſt each other, If all men are imper- 
fe& till the Day of Judgment, and till then enter not into Heaven, then you cannot 
with confidence make prayers to them, who for ought you know.need your help more: 
Bur if all that die well, that is, if all thar die in the Lord do inſtantly enjoy the Beati- 
fical viſion, and fo are in a condition to be prayed to, then they nced not be prayed 
for. As for the middle place, they in thoſe ages knew no ſuch thing, as men have fince 
dream'd of, As Cod in {uch caſes makes ule of a prepared wickedneſs, though he in- 
fers none, much lels does he make any to be neceſſary and unavoidable ; ſo ma 
good men and wile make uſe of a prepared error, a talſhood already believ'd ; but they 
muſt neither teach, nor betray any one into it. 
The objections mentioned 1n the ſtate of this queſtion, are already anſwered 
in the ſtating the propoſitions. 
But now ariſes another queſtion, and the ſolution will follow upon the ſame 
grounds. 
© weft. 
H:-rher it be lawful for a good end for Preachers to affright Men with Panick 
terrors, and to create fears that have no ground ; as to tell them if they be 
liars, their faces will be deformed ; if they be perjur'd, the Devil will haunt them in 
viſible ſhapes ; if they be facrilegious, they ſhall have the leproſy ; or any thing 
whereby weak and ignorant People can be moſt wrought upon ? 
I anſwer briefly: 

I}. 1. Thereareterrors enough in the New Teſtament to affright any Man from his 
ſins, who can be wrought upon by fear: and if all that Moſes and the Prophets ſay, 
and all that Chriſt and his Apoſtles publithed be not ſufficient, then nothing can be. 
For I am ſure nothing can be a greater,or more formidable evil than Hell; and no ter- 
rors can bring greater affrightment, than thoſe which are the proper portion of the 
damned. Bur the meaſures of the permiſſion and liberty that can be uled, are theſe: 

14, 1, A Preacher or Governour may affright thoſe that are under them, and deter 
them from ſin,by threatning them with ary thing which probably may happen.So he may 
denounce a curſe upon the eſtate of ſacrilegious perſons, robbers of Churches, op- 
preſſors of Prieſts, and Widows, and Orphans; and particularly, whatſoever the 
Widow or Orphan in the bitterneſs of their ſouls do pray, may happen upon ſuch evil 
perſons; or what the Church in the inſtruments of donation have expreſſed: as, to 
die childleſs ; to be afflicted with the gout ; to have an ambulatory lite, the fortune 
of a penny, ſince for that he forſakes God and his Religion; « diſtracted mind or 
fancy, or any thing of this nature. For ſince the curſes of this life and of the other are 
indefinitely threatned to all ſinners, and ſome particularly to certain ſins, as want is 


tothe detainers of Tithes, a wandring fortune to Church-robbers ; it is not unreaſon- 9m 3. 
able, and therefore it is lawful to make uſe of ſuch particulars as are moſt likely to be pal, 83. r3- 


effective upon the conſciences of ſinners. 

15, 2. It is lawful to affright Men with the threatning of any thing that is poſſible to 
happen in the ordinary effetts of providence. For every lin is againſt an infinite God, 
and his anger is ſometimes the greateſt, and can produce what evil he pleaſe ; 
and he uſes to arm all his Creatures againſt ſinners, and ſometimes ſtrikes a ſtroke 
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with his own hand, and creates a prodigy of example to perpetuate a fear upon Men 
toall Ages. 
But this is to be admitted with theſe Cautions : 

x. It muſt be done ſoas to be limited within thoſe ways which need not ſuppoſe 
a Miracle to have them effe&ted. Thus to threaten a ſinner in England, that it he 
prophanes the holy Sacrament, a Tigre ſhall meet him in the Church-yard and tear 
him, is ſo improbable and unreaſonable, that it is therefore not to be done, leſt the 
authority, and the counſel, and the threatning become ridiculous : but we have 
warrant to threaten him with diſeaſes, and ſharp ſickneſfes, and temporal death ; and 
the warrant is deriv'd from a precedent in Scripture, Gods dealing with the Corin- 
thiay Communicants. 

2. He who thus intends to diſſwade, muſt in pRo_ be careful that he be nor 
too decretory and determinate in the particular ; but either wholly inſtance in gene- 
ral threatnings, or with exceptive and cautious terms in the particular ; as, Take heed 
lejt ſuch an evil happen: or, It is likely it may, and we have no ſecurity for a minute 
againſt it ; and ſo God hath done to others. 

3. Let theſe be only threatnings, not prophecies, leſt the whole diſpenſation be- 
come contemptible ; and therefore let all ſuch threatnings be underſtood with a 
proviſion, that if ſuch things do not happen, the man hath not eſcaped God's anger, 
but is reſerv'd for worſe. God walketh upon the face of the Waters, and his foot-ſteps 
are not ſeen; but however, evil is the portion of the ſinner. 

3. Inall thoſe threatnings which are according to the analogy of the Goſpel, or 
the ſtate of things and perſons with which we have entercourſe, we may take all that 
liberty that can by apt inſtruments concur to the work of God ; drefling them with 
circumſtances of terror and affrightment, and repreſenting ſpiritual events by me- 
taphors, apologues and inſtances of nature. Thus our bleſſed Lord expreſſing the 
torments of Hell, ſignifies the greatneſs of them by ſuch things which in nature are 
moſt terrible ; as br:mzſtone and fire, the worm of Conſcience, weeping and wailing, and 
gnaſhing of teeth, But this I ſay muſt ever be kept within the limits of analogy to what 
15 reveal'd, and muſt not make excurſions to extraregular and ridiculous ſignifica- 
tions. Such as is the fancy of ſome Divines in the Rowan Church, and particularly of 

Cornelius 2 lapide, that the fouls of the damned ſhall be roll'd up in bundles like a 
heap and involv'd circles of ſnakes, and in Hell ſhall fink down like a tone into the 
bottomlels pit, falling ſtill downward for ever and ever. This is not well ; but let the 
expreſſions be according to the proportions of what 1s reveal'd. The Divines in ſeve- 
ral Ages have taken great liberty in this affair, which I know no reaſon to reprove, if 
ſome of their tragical expreſſions did not, or were not apt to paſs into dogmatical 
affirmarives, and opinions of reality in ſuch inventions. 

4. If any extraregular example hath ever happened, that may be made uſe of to af- 
fright men from the ſame or the like ſins, and fo pals into a regular warning. Thus, 
though it bur once happened, that God puniſhed rebellion by — the Earth to 
open and ſwallow up the Rebels againſt their Prince and Prieſt, Moſes and Aarop, 
that is, it is but once recorded in holy Scripture ; yet God hath the ſame power 
now, and the ſame anger againſt Rebellion ; and as he can, fo we are not ſure 
that he will not oftentimes do the ſame. Whatlſoever hath happ'ned and can ha 
pen, we ought to fear leſt in the like caſes it ſhould happen. And therefore this 
* a _ inſtrument of a juſt fear, and apt rightly to miniſter toa ſure and a right 
'Conlicience, | 


18. 5. If any prodigy of accident and judgment hath hapned, m_ it be poſſible it 
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may be done for the manifeſtation of the Divine glory, yet becauſe it is ten thouſand 
to one, but it is becauſe of fin too : this may be made uſe of to affright ſinners, al- 
though there be no indication for what fin that judgment happened. Thus the ruine 
of the Greek Monarchy finiſhed upon the day of Pentecoſt : the fearful and prodigi- 
ous ſwallowing up the Cities of the Colofians and Laodiceans ; the burning Towns 
and Villages by eruption of fire from Mountains; the ſudden cataracts of water break- 
ing from the I:-4iaz hills; the ſudden deaths and madneſs of many People; the horri- 
ble ruine and deſolation of families and kingdoms, may be indifferently uſed and pro- 
pounded to all forts of perſons, where there 1s need of ſuch violent courles : and provi- 
ded that they be charitably and prudently applied, may effec fear and caution in fome 
ſinners, who otherwiſe would be too ready tor gaities and unſafe liberties. 2 
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6. Tochildren and fools, and all thoſe whoſe underſtanding is but a little better, it 
hath been in all Ages practiſed, that they be affrighted with Mormoes and Bughbears, 
that they may be cozen'd into good. But this 15 therefore permitted, becaule other 
things which are real, certain, or probable, cannot be underſtood or perceiv'd by 
them: and therefore theſe things are not to be permitted, where it can well be other- 
wiſe, If it cannot; it is fit that their underſtandings ſhould be conducted thither 
where they ought to go, and by ſuch inſtruments as can be uleful. 


Mm RULE VII. 
A Conſcience determin'd by the counſel of wiſe men, even againſt its own inclindtions, may 


be ſure and right. 


OR in many caſes the counſel of wile men is the beſt argument ; and if the con- 
In ſcience was hr{t inclined by a weaker, every change to a better is a degree of cer- 
rainty : In this cale, to perſiſt inthe firſt inclination of conſcience, is obſtinacy, not 
conſtancy : But on the other {ide, to — our firſt perſwaſion when it is well built, 
for the counſel of Men of another perſwaſton, though wiſer than our ſelves, is /ev:ty, 
not humility, This Rule is practicable onely in ſuch caſes where the Conſcience ob- 
ſerves the weaknels of its firſt inducement, or juſtly ſuſpe&s it, and hath not rea- 
ſon ſo much to ſuſpet the ſentence of wiſer men. How it is further to be reduc'd 
to practice, 15 more properly to be conſidered in the third Chapter, and thither 1 
refer 1t. 


RULE VIII. 
He that ſins againſt a right and a ſure Conſcience, whatever the inſlance be, commits a 
great ſin, but not a double one. 


IS fin is indeed the greater, becauſe it is leſs excuſable and more bold. For the 
more light there u in a regular underſtanding, the more malice there is in an irregu- 
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no cover for their ſin: that is, becauſe they are ſufficiently taught their duty. Ir 1s 
not an aggravation of in, barely to ſay, it was done againſt our conſcience : for all ſins 
are ſo, cither directly or indirectly, mediately or immediately, in the principle or 
in the emanation. But thus ; the more ſure and confident the conſcience is, the ſin 
receives the greater degree. It is an aggravation of it,that it was done againſt a clear 
light, and a full underſtanding, and a perte&, contrary determination. 

But even then it does not make it to be a diſtinit fin, Whatſoever is not of faith is fin 
(faid the Apoſtle) but he did not ſay it was two. Ir is a tranſcendent paſſing upon 
every ſinful action, that it 1s againſt a known law, and a contrary reaſon and perſwa- 
ſion ; bur if this could make the a& to be doubly irregular, by the ſame reaſan, every 
ſubſtance muſt be two, viz. by having a being, and a ſubjtantial being. And the pro- 
per reaſon of this is, becauſe the conſcience obliges and ties us by the band of the 
Commandment, the ſame individual band, and no other. The conſcience is there- 
fore againſt the a&t, becauſe the Commandment 15 againſt it ; the Conſcience being 
God's remembrancer, the record, and the regiſter of the Law. A Thief does not ſin a- 
gainſt the Law and the Fuaze ſeverally ; neither does the Magiſtrate puniſh him one 
way, and the Law another. The conſcience hath no law of its own, but the law of 
God is the Rule of it. Therefore where there is but one obligation to the duty, there 
can be but one deformity in the prevarication. But, 

In fins where there is 4 double formality, there indeed ix one attion there may be iwo 
ſins, becaule there is 2 double Law: as he that kills his Father ſins twice, he is ;mpt- 
os and #njuſt ; he breaks the laws of piety and juſtice; he ſins againſt the fifth and the 
{xth Commandments at once ; he is a murderer, and he is or ag; and he is 2mpi- 
"75, But in fins of a ſingle nature there is but a ſingle relation. For the Conſcience 


1nd the Law is the Kule and the Parchment ; and he that ſins againſt the one, there- 
tore allo lins againſt the other, becauſe they both terminate but one relation. 


Bur 
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4. But although he does not commit two fins, yer he commits one great one, there 
being nothing that can render an action culpable or impurable in the meaſures of 
juſtice, bur its being a deviation { rom, Or a contradiction to the Rule. It is againſt 
my conſcience, that is, againſt my illuminated and in{tructed reaſon, therefore it is 
a lin: this is a demonſtration, becaule it 1s againlt God, and againſt my elf ; a- 
gainſt my reaſon, and his illumination ; that 15, againſt all bands Divine and Hu- 
mane. 

Leſt, | 

5. UT then what ſhall a Judge do, who knows the witneſles in 2 criminal cauſe to 
AJ have ſworn falſly ? Thecale 1s this: Conopues a Spartan Judge, walking abroad near 
the gardens of Ozeſicritis, epics him killing of his ſlave 4ſorus; who to palliate the 
fact, himſelf accuſes another of his ſervants [ Org:z1ws] and compell'd ſome to [wear 
it as he affirm'd. The procels was made, advocates entertain'd by Oreſicritus,and the 
poor Orgilus convict by teſtimony and legal proot. Coops the Judge knows the 
whole proccls to. be injurious, but knows not what todo, becauſe he remembers that 
he is bound to judge according to allegation and proof, and yet todo jultice and judg- 
ment, which in thus caſe is impoſhble. He therefore inquires for an expedient, or a 
peremptory relolution on either hand: Since he offends againſt the Laws of Sparra, 
the order of law and his own life, if he acquits one who is legally convicted ; and yet 
if he condemns him whom he knows to be innocent; he {ins againſt God, and Nature, 
and againſt his own Conſcience. 

6. That a Judge not only may, but 1sobligd to proceed according to the proceſs of 

Law, and not to his own private Conlcience, 1s contidently afhrmed by Aquinas, 

by his eMaſter, and by his Schs/ars, and of late defended earneſtly by Uidacus Co- 

varuwies a lcarncd Man indced and a great Lawyer ; and they do it upon this ac- 

COUnt : 

1, For there is a double perſon or capacity ina Judge ; He is a private perſon, and 
hath ſpecial obligations and duties incumbent upon him 1n that capacity ; and his 
conſcience hath a proper information, and gives him laws, and hath no ſuperiour bur 
God: andas he is (uch an one, he mult proceed upon the notices and perlwaſions of 
his Conſcience, guided by its own meaſures. Burt as he 1s a Juage, he is to do the of- 
ice of 4 Fudee, and to receive information by witzeſſes and ſolemnzties of Law, and is 
not to bring his own private conſcience to become the publick meaſure. Not Aet-/;- 
5 Regulus, but the Conſul! mult give ſentence: and ſince he 1s bound to receive his in- 
formation from witneſſes, as they prove, {o the Law preſumes ; whole Miniſter be- 
cauſe he is, if there be any fault, it is in the Law, not in the Juage, and in this caſe, the 
Judge does not go againlt his conſcience, becaule by oath he is bound to go according 
to Law. He indeed gocs againſt his private knowledge ; but that does not give Law 
toa Fudge, whoſe knowledge is to be guided by other inſtruments. * And it is here 
as in cale of exccution of ſentences, which is another miniſtery of Law. Ordinari- 
Cap. paſtoralis, #25 $enetur obſequt Delegato, etſi ſciat ſententiam illam injuſtam, exequi xihilominus tene- 
OO tur eandem, (ard Innocentins IN. The Executioner is not to refule his office, though 
pereftare Judi- he know the Judge to have condemned an innocent ; for elle he might be his Judges 
<s Delegate Tudge,and that not for himſelf alone,bur allo for the publick intereſt. For if an Exe- 

Ccutioner upon his perſwaſion that the Judge did proceed unjuſtly againſt the life of 

an innocent, thall refuſe to put him to death, he judges the ſentence of the Judge 

over again, and declares publickly againſt it, and denies to the Common-wealth the 

effect of his duty : ſo does a Judge, it he acquits him whom the Law condemns, up- 

3, onthe account of his private knowledge. * Ir is like ſpeaking oracles againſt pub- 
4. lick authority from a private ſpirit. * Which thing if it were permitted, the whole 
| order and frame of Judicatures would be altered, and a door opened tor a private and 
an arbitrary proceeding :-and the Judge if he were not juſt,might defame all witneſſes, 

and acquit any criminal, and transfer the fault to an innocent and unſuſpected, and 

5. Ao really dothat which he but pretends to avoid. * And the caſe would be the ſame, 
if he were a Man confident and opinionative. For he might ſeem to himſelf to be as 

{ure of his own reaſon, as of his own ſenſe ; and his conſcience might be as effe&ive- 

ly determined by his argument as by his eyes ; and then by the ſame reaſon he might 
think himſelf bound to judge againſt the {entence of the Law according to his own 
perſwaſion, as to judge againſt rhe forms of Law, and proceedings of the Court ac- 

6. cording to his own ſence. * And therefore not only in Civil but in the Ecclehaſti- 
cal 
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cal Courts we finde it practiſed otherwiſe :: and a Prieſt may not refuſe to communi- 
cate him whom he knows to have been ablolyed upon a falle allegation,and unworthi- 


ly ; but muſt adminiſter Sacramentsto him according tothe publick voice, not to his ' 


own private notice: for it would be intolerable, 'it that which is juſt in publick 
ſhould be reſcinded by a private pretence, whether materially juſt or no ; not only 
becauſe there are other meaſures of the publick'and- private, and that to have that 
overborn by this would deſtroy all Government z' bur becauſe if this private pretence 
be admitted, it may as well be falſly as truly! pretended : And therefore fince real 
juſtice by.this means cannot be ſecured, and that unlels it were, nothing could make 
amends for the publick diſorder, it follows thar:the publick order muſt be kept, and 
the private notice laid aſide. * For the Judge lays aſide the affections of a Man, when 
he goes to the ſeat of judgment ; and he lays alide' hi ow# reaſon, and ſubmits to the 
reaſon of the Law ; and his owz will, relinquiſhing that to ſatisfie the Law ; and 
- therefore he muſt bring nothing of a private Man with him, but his own abilities fit- 
ted for the publick. * And let no Man in this caſe pretend to zeal for truth and 
righteouſneſs ; for {ince in Judicatures, legal or ſeeming truth is all that can be ſecu- 
red, :and-with this the Laws are ſatisfied, we are ſure we may proceed upon the teſti- 
mony of concurring, witneſſes, becaule they do ſpeak legal truth, and that being a 
proportionable' condu&t to legal perſons, is a perfect rule for the conſcience of A 
Judge ;] according to:the words of our bleſſed Saviour quoted out of Moſes Law, It 


8, 


is writen in your Law, The teſtimony of two men ts true, that is,it is to be accepted as if it John 8. 


were true, and proceedings are to be accordingly. In purſuance and verification of 
this, are thoſe words of S. Ambroſe, Bonus Judex nihil ex arbitrio ſuo facit, &> domeſtice 
propeſito waluxtatis; ſed:juxta leges & Jura pronunciat, ſcitis juris obtemperat, non-indul- 


get propriz voluntatt, wihil paratums > meaitatum domo aefert, ſed. ficut audit, ita judicar, tn P;1. ns. 


« A good Judge does nothing of his will,or the purpoſe of his private choice, but pro- 
« nounces according to Laws and pnblick right, he obeys the ſanRions of the Law, 
« giving no way to his own will, he-brings nothing from home prepared and delibera- 
< ted, but as hehears; 'ſo-he judges. This teftimony is of the more value, becauſe 
S. Ambroſe had ae 94 4 and a.-Ruler himſelf in Civil affairs, and therefore ſpake 
according to the ſence of thoſe excellent Laws, which almoſt all the civil World have 
ſince admitted. - * ; And the thing 1s confeſſed in the parallel caſes: For a Judge may 
not proceed/upon the evidence of an inſtrument which he hath:privately peruled, if it 
be not: produc'd in Court, though he'by that could be inabled todo juſtice tothe op- 
preſſed party ; for he does not know ar as a Judge, but as a private Man ; and though 


ge 


that be adiſtinion without a real difference of ſubje&, yet in: effe& it means, that . 


the Laws'do not permit a Judge' to take notice of any private information, which 
might: iprove an inlet to all manner of violence and robbery; .* And therefore if a 
Prieſt hearing the Confeſſion of Cazzs, underſtands that Titi was. the complice of 
Caizs his-crime, he may not refule toabſolve Titi, though hedo-not confeſs the fact 
in which he. took ;part with Caiws 3: becauſe. he is to proceed by the method' of that 
Court where he fits Judge. For private and perfonal'notice is norſufficient.! * And if 
I do-privately know that-my neighbour isexcommunicare, 'Tatninot bound! to refuſe 
bim. my ſociety, til I know it legally ; and therefore much'lefs may a Judge'do' a 
pry a&t upon private notice, when we may nor: do even a-private ad referting' to 

aw without a-publick notice; * And all this is contirm'd by rhe-authority of #tpzar, 


Veritai rerum erroribus geſtarum nouziitiatar, & :ided. Preſes provincie id ſequdtur quod 


convenit gum ex fide forum que propabwntur. . Therruth ofithings is'not prejudic'd by 
errors in matters of:fa&:; and therefore let the: Prefident of the-Province follow:that 
which is fitting III faithrof: thoſe things whichhallbe-proved, 
* For ſince no Mah muſt: judge by: hisbywn private.authority, he muſt not judpgeby his 
own. private knowledge. . * And: what purpoſe ſhall he caltin witneſſes to'give 
wa" «5 information; 1f when thty:have done:{p; he by hisprivate may ip ar 
PUDIICK : C094.2312 11; 1,1 19m 319716 Of 10717 Mil wy; 01:71 £703 0 
g : Bur if after all this-you inquire what ſhall: betome 'of the. Judge as-a man; and 
' Whatof hisprivate conlcience? theſe Men anfiver; That the:Judge muſtuſe what'in- 
genious and fair attifices' he cari to: ſave the. innazenr,:orvv-dojuftice according ro 
xruth, but yet ſo as he may not prevaricate the dtp ofa;Judgen heiriay ule the! pru- 
dence of a friend and a private man:! let hjm by-xewdusand wittytinterrogatorles, in 
which he may be helped by the advantagecf liis procelnowing hefecret,makeways 
ty Z to 
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to entrap the falſe witneſles, as Da#jet did to the wa E./ders in the caſe of Suſanna: or 
let him refer the cauſe to the Supreme Power, or reſign his Office, or make a deputati- 


; on to another, or reprieve the injur'd Man, or leave a private way for him to-eſcape, or 


TO, 
Exod. I'Þ+ T. 


II, 


uſe his power of interpretation, or fnde ſome way to elude the unjuſt hand of juſtice, 
which in this caſe does him wrong by doing right. But if none of theſe ways,nor any 
other like them can preſerve the innocent Man, or the Judges private conſcience, he 
mult do juſtice according to Law, ftanding upright as a publick perſon, but not {toop- 
ing to particulars, or twiſting himfelf by his private notices. | 

This is the ſum of what is or can be aid in this opinion ; and: though they ſpeak 
probably and well, yet I anſwer otherwiſe, and I ſuppoſe, for Reaſons very confide- 
rable. Therefore, + 8 | 

To the Queſtion I anſwer, That a Judge in this cafe may not do any publick a& a- 
gainſt his private conſcience ; he may not condemn an inciocent whom he knows 
to be ſo, though he be prov'd criminal by falle witneſſes. And my Reaſons are 
theſe: | 

I. Innocentem & juſtum non occides ({aid God) to flay an innocent perſon is abſolute- 
ly and indiſpenſably evil. Upon which ground I argue ; That which is in its own na- 
ture eſſentially and abſolutely evil, may not be done for any good, for any pretence, 
for any neceſlity, nor by any command of Man. Since therefore n the preſent caſe, 
the Man is ſuppoſed innocent, he ought not to be delivered to.death for any end in the 
world, nor by oe authority, much leſs for the preſervation of the forms of Courts, or 
to preyent a poſſible evil that may accidentally arid. by abuſe ariſe; eſpecially fince 
the Queſtion here is not matter of prudence or policy, but of juſtice and conſcience ; 
nor yer of the publick intereſt, but of the Judges duty ; nor at all, what the Laws 
actually do conſtitute and appoint, but what the Judge may really practiſe. Now, 
in all cafes, if a Man dies, it muſt be by the merit of the cauſe, or. for ſome publick end. 
The fir is not ſuppos'd in this queſtion, becauſe the Man is ſuppoſed innocent ; and 
if the latter be pretended, it is an open profeſſion of doing evil that good may come 
of it. And if it be anſwered, that this 15 true, 1t the Man did appear to be innocent, 
but iti Law he appears otherwiſe. I reply, that it is true, tothe Law he does ſo, but 
not to the Judge ; -and therefore though the Law.can condemn him, yer ſhe can- 
not do it by that Judge. He muſt not do it,becaule it being by ati unavoidable defect, 
or error, that the Law niay do it, and if the Law could be rightly informed, ſhe would 
not, ſhe could not doit; it follows that the Judge' who is rightly informed can no 
more do/it than the Law it felf, if ſhe had the fame information. : : 

2, To judge according to forms and proceſſes of Law, -is but of humane poſitive 
right and conſtitution.; tor the Law may command a Judge:to- according to 
his own knowkdge, if the will truſt him and his knowledge: and in all arbitrary 
Courts ix is ſo ; and.in the Supreme Power it is always fo, if it bt abſolute. - But nor 
to condernn the innagent; is of Divine and eternal right, and therefore cannot be pre- 
judie'd.by that which only is humane. And indeed if we look-into the nature and 
cauſesof things; weſhall inde, thar the reaſon why Judges aretied to forms and'pro- 
ceſſes of Laws, toeſftironies and judicial proofs, is, becauls the: Judge is _ 
not toknow the-matters brought before him, : till rhey appear liti the forms of Law. 
For if 2 Judge did know Mens hearts, and the fecrets of rhingsand cauſes, ſuppoſing 
him tobe hoheſt, ke were the fittelt,Perfon itthe/'World robeaJutge; and'can prot 


' ceed ſummarily, and needs no witneſſes, Butthis is the way of the Divine judge- 


_ and as Daniel! being made J 


ment,who proceeds upon his own knowledge, though for the declaration of his juſtice 
to Men,! he ſometimes ſeems to ute. proceſles, and meaſures of fiumane inquiry ; as 
in the ea(e'of Sodom, and the like; . Andin proportion, if God (hould reveal to a Judpe 
the trith'of every cauſe that lies before: him, Ittiimk-no Mati'doubts, but he might 
ſafely proceed to judginent upon tharaccount..- 'Fhis was the cate of Daniel and Su 
ſarrra, For ſhe was convicted arid proved guilty by concurrent witneſſes ; God reveal- 
ed the truth to Daziel, and he arreſted judgment upon that account, Upon exami- 
nation:of the witabfits he Endes them. dilagree-in the circumfiances; but this was 
no legal conviction. theit falftivocin the make 3) bur it was therefore fiafficient; 'be- 
cauſe Dexic/ came inthe mannerof a:Propher; and knew therruth from God, not by 
nome Law. Now it matters not(ab to the xe the proceeting) which way the 
truth be known: for the way of receiving #is bur extrinfecal tothe main queſtion : 

ulgety God, might' not have conſented to thedeath of 
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Suſanna, though not only the two Elders, but terrmore had {worn that they had ſeen 
Suſanna (in: fo neither cana Judge, to whom God by ſome ſpecial act of providence 
in behalf of truth and innocence hath made known the matter, procecd to ſentence 
againſt that knowledge, which he by Divine diſpenſation hath received. 

3. ]f a King or Senate, or any ſupreme power receive teſtimony of a matter of fat 
concerning any of their Council, whom they know to be innocent ; as if it be legally 
proved that Sempronius robb d a man upon the Kalends of March, a hundred miles 
trom the place where the King or Senate ſaw him fitting all that day ; that they may 
not deliver him to death appears therefore becauſe they being accountable to none 
but God, muſt judge by his meaſures, that 1s, ſo as to preſerve the innocent, and not 
by thoſe meaſures which mens neceſſity, and imperfection, and weakneſſes have 
made regularly neceſſary. But that which is regularly neceſſary,may irregularly, and 
by accident in ſome caſes be unjuſt, and 1n thole the ſupreme power mutt make pro- 
viſions where it can,and it can when it knows the truth of the particular. For ſince the 
Legiſlative power can diſpenle in the adminiſtration of its own Laws upon particular 
neceſſities, or charity »poz the affirmation and petition of him that needs it : much more 
muſt it diſpenſe with the forms of proceedings in a cale of ſuch neceſſity, and juſtice, 
and charity, and that upor their own knowledges.The affirmation of the argument is,that 
Princes and Senates may,and muſt do this ; that it is neceſſary,and therefore alſo juſt 
in them todoſo. The conſequent of the argument is this : That therefore if private 
Judges may not doſo, it is becaule they have noauthority todo fo, but are compell'd 
by their Princes to proceed by forms : and if this be all, it declares the neceſſity of 
ſuch proceedingsto be only upon mans authority ; and fo, though by Law he may be 
bound to do ſo, yet our inquiry being what he1s tied todo in conlicience, the Law 
cannot prevail above conſcience, the ſubordinate above the ſuperiour, there being in 
this caſe, a knowledge of the fait, and the law of God tor the right. 

4. For the cale is this ; God ſays, Thou ſhalt not ſlay the innocent, and the Fudge 
does certainly know, that the accuſed man is truly innocent : The concluſion is,there- 
fore this man muſt not die. Againſt this, the argument oppoſed is this : Humane autho- 
rity ſays, Thou ſhalt not (Jay him thart is convicted ofa fault, whether by true or falſe 
witneſſes : Here are witnefles which do convict him, and I know them to be falſe : 
The concluſion is, Therefore this man maſt die. Which of theſe two arguments ought 
to prevail, I think needs not much inquiry. | 

5. And what if Titizs be accuſed for killing Regulus, whom the Conſul at that time 
hath living in his houſe, or hath lately ſent abroad ; would not all the world hoot at 
him, if he ſhould deliver Titivs to the Tormentors for killing the man whom the 
Judge knows to be at home, it may be drefling of his dinner, or abroad gathering his 
rents? But if this be ſoabſurd ( as it is indeed extremely ) it follows that he may uſe 
his private knowledge againſt a falſe teſtimony that is publick. Or how if he ſees 
the ta&t done before him in the Court? a purſecut, or a ſtone thrown at his brother 
Judge, as it hapned at Ludlow not many years ſince? The Judge proceeded to ſen- 
tence upon intuition of the fa&, and ſtayed not for the ſolemnities of Law. Or pur 
caſe that there be depoſitions offered on both fides,for and againſt the innocent, either 
directly, or indirectly. If inthis caſe the Judges private knowledge may determine 
for either, it follows that his private knowledge can be admitted as the inſtrument of 
juſtice ; and if it may, it muſt : for nothing can hinder him to do it, but becauſe he 
may not. But that he may, appears in the now alledged inſtances. 

6. Adrianus puts another caſe, in which its alſo without contradiction evident 
that private notice is to be preferred before publick ſolemnity where there is an error 
inthis and none in that. The caſe I chuſeto expreſs in this narrative. Viretta a 
naughty woman pretends to be wife to Coloro an I:a/ian Gentleman,and brings a Prieſt 
and witneſſes whom ſhe had ſuborned,to prove the marriage. The Judge gives ſentence 
tor Viretta, and commands Coloro to pay the duties of a husband to her, and to ule her 
asa wite. He knows the contrary, and that he is husband to Virtoria Morifini, and 
therefore pays her all his duty, and neglects the other ; and he is bound to it, be- 
Cauſe no mans error or malice can alter the Laws of God, and from paying that duty 
which he knows is due by the Laws of God, he cannot be exculed by any tormal error 
—— the adminiſtration of the Laws of man. The ſame is the fadns cale. For 

if the Law commands him todo an a againſt a known private duty, he is ſo to fol- 
low theduty he knows he ows to God,in preſerving the innocent,as Coloro is bound to 


pre- 
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preſerve his duty to his wife, and the Judge may no more commit murder than Coloro 
may commit adultery ; but neither of them can be reſcued but by their private con- 
ſcience, therefore they may uſe that. And there is noeſcape inthus inſtance, becaule 
the Subject is as much bound to ſubmit to the ſentence of the Law, as the Judge is to 
the forms of it ; and that which lecures one, ſecures both. 

7. Theevils that may be conſequent to the {tric adherence to the forms and proofs 
of Law againſt the Judges con{cience, may be {o great as to be intolerable, and much 
greater than can be ſuppoſed to be conſequent to the following a certain unlolemn 
truth. And there is no man, but put the cale (o as himſelt and his party may be invol- 
ved in ruine by falſe witnels, and he will grant that himlelt is by all means to be pre- 
ſerved. Put caſe a whole order of the Clergy, of Monks, of Lawyers, ſhould be ac- 
culed falſly and oppreſſed by evil men, as the Knights Templars were acculcd terce- 
ly, and ſo were the Religious in Henry the Eighths time : If the King had known that 
the Monks, and the Pope had known that the Templars had been innocent, no man 
ought to have per[waded them to condemn the guiltleſs. For if the King had pro- 
ceeded againſt them to conhſcation, making ule of his advantage gotten by the ſin of 
vile men, the effect had been, that he wouid rather have gotten money by alie,than 
have done juſtice to the oppreſſed according to his conſcience. And indeed becauſe 
it is not to be ſuppoled but all the world would have given ſentence for themſelves in 
their own caſe, it is to be ſuppoled that the contrary opinion is but the ſentence of 
men in proſperity, or of unexperienced Scholars who care not what load they pur up- 
on others to verifie their own opinion. And what Chriſtian will not condemn H:/ate 
for condemning the moſt holy Jeſs, according to the teſtimonies of his falſe accu- 
ſers, and againit his own conſcience? And let the caſe be pur, tliat the witneſſes had 
agreed, and proved foul things againſt the unſpotted Lamb of God, and made all clear 
in forms of Law, and that Pzlate had known the Lord to be innocent and injur'd,could 
the water in the baſin have waſhed him clean, if he had againſt his conſcience in com- 
pliance with the ſolemn perjurers have condemn'd him who was purer than the An- 
gels ? 'n this caſe the efte& had been intolerable, tor which no pretence of neceſlity, 
or legal formalities could have made recompence. 

8. A Law founded upon preſumption binds not in the Court of Conſcience, when 
the preſumption is found to be anerror. The Law preſumes that the heir entring 
upon an eſtate, if he makes not an Inventory, daes it to conceal the goods and defraud 
the Creditors. But ifan heir does fo by negligence or ignorance, or an impertinent 
fear, or upon ill counſel, or be betrayed to do fo ; It the Creditor knows that the 
goods are not ſufficient, he may not in conſcience take the advantage the Law gives 
him, but is bound todo charity and juſtice by the meaſures of his private knowledge, 
and not by the meaſures of the Law to do violence and oppreſſion, which was the 
thing in queſtion. 

9. To the verification of the ſentence of death upon an accuſed perſon there are 
required, 1. A reality of theCrime. 2. A power in the Judge. 3. Andequity in the 
Law. Now if divers men ſhould {wear that the Judge hath a competent power,nay, 
though they threaten him with deathif he does not, yet he may not exerciſe any ſuch 
power, which himſelf privately knows that he hath not. So allo if he knows the fact 
does not deſerve death, though men (wear it, or a higher power declare it, or another 
competent Judge affirm it, yet a Judge muſt not conlent to it, if himſelf knows it to 
be unjuſt. And TIhaveread of an excellent Prince, who becaule he did conſent to the 
forms and proceſſes of Law made by his Senate againſt the braveſt of his Subjects, 
againſt his own conſcience and knowledge, __ of it all the days of his life, and 
was not pardon'd for it till the day of his death ; and the firſt confidence he had of 


pardon was upon the account of S. Pau!'s words, He that is dead is juſtified from ſins. 


But then, ſince the defe& of either of theſe two makes it unlawful for a Judge to pro- 
ceed according to the forms of Law, and ties him to follow his conſcience even againſt 
allegation and qe much more mult it be ſo if there be »o reality of fait in the accuſed 
party ; becaule inthe deſtitution of this, the Laws themſelves have no power, and 


therefore they can give none to a Judge their Miniſter. Fuſtis /ex noz eſt pifita; The 
Law was not made for the innocent, but to defend them, and therefore hath no power 
to deſtroy them ; and then the Judge can have none, and fv cannot inthat caſe be 
tied to proceed according to formalities, and therefore mult proceed according to j1is 
conſcience, or not at all. For, 
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10, If a Law were made that a Judge ſhould be bound tocondemn an innocent per- 
ſon, though he knows him to be 10, and to be acculed by calumny, and ſupplanted by 
perjury, it were an unjuſt Law, as all men ( that I know of ) grant, and indeed mutt 
grant, For it werea Law made to incourage perjurers and oppreſlors, to diſcourage 
innocence: a Law made againſt the intention of Laws, which is, to defend the right, 
and puniſh the wrong doer : it were a Law diſabling the Judge to reſcue the oppreſ- 
ſed, and a Law exprelly dilowning the cauſe of the afflicted : and if any Judge thould 
undertake his office upon ſuch terms, he ſhould openly profels that if the caſe happen- 
ed, he wovlddo againlt his conicience. And all Laws going the beſt way they can 
to find out truth, would never diſable a Judge to make ule ot it when he had found it 
out, and aſſiſted the inquiry of the Laws by a fortunate diſcovery. For the exami- 
ning of witneſſes being but a means to hnd out truth, cannot poſſibly be foadhered 
to, as to be preferred before the end to which it is deſign'd, that were as if” a man 
ſhould rather love to ſeek than find, Since therefore no Law ever was, or can be fo un- 
reaſonable as to decree that a Judge ſhall not in ſuch a caſe dire&tly relieve the inno- 
cent, but proceed to his condemnation, it follows that he can have no obligation rodo 
ſo, and then the obligation of his conſcience can upon no pretence be declined. The 
Law does not intend to oblige the Judge in that caſe, becauſe no Law can be made 
expreſly to do fo ; He theretore being tree from the Law in that caſe, ſtands bound to 
his private conſcience, without excule. Nay, the Canon Law expreſly enjoyns that a 
Tein ſhould give ſentence according to his own conſcience, as appears in c. 1. de re 
Fudic. in 6. & in Clem. 1. Sect. verum de heret. 

11. Suppoſe a Judge ſhould ſuborn falle witneſſes againſt an innocent ; either he 
is bound not to proceed according to allegation and proof, but according to his ſecret 
conſcience, or elſe he is bound to go on in his crime, and effe& that which he had mali- 
cicuſly deligned. For it is not enough that he is bound to diſingage the witneſſes and 
take off the ſubornation: for ſuppole the perſons already appearing will not ceaſe, leſt 
they ſhould be ſham'd and ruin'd, but will take confidence from their crime,and per- 
ſeverance from their publication, then there is no remedy for the innocent, neither 
can the Judge reſcue him from himſelf, nor give over finning, unleſs he proceed by 
his private certain meaſures, and not by thole which are falle and publick. For to 
ſay he may be ſorry for his fault and yet proceed 1n it, is to make him an hypocrite : 
if he confeſſes that he ſuborned the witneſſes, and yet proceed to condemn the inno- 
cent, heis ridiculous, and makes the Law put on the face of tyranny and unreaſon- 
able violence and oppreſſion. So that either he muſt go on and fin to the end without 
remedy, or he mult be admitted to proceed by his private conſcience, and that in his 
caſe would be juſtice and peritence beſides. 

12, Laſtly, all Laws being intended for the good of the Subjects, are bound not 
only to comply with their ordinary caſes by ordinary proviſions, but for their acci- 
dental needs by the extraordinary. And fo wefind it, that all Laws yield in particu- 
lars, when the Law is injurious in the ſpecial caſes, and this 1s the ground of all 
Chancery, becauſe ſummum jus, ſumma injuria; and Solomon adviſed well, Nolt eſſe ju- 
#us nimium, be not over righteous ; and the juſtice of God being Zt«x«a, gentleneſs 
and favour, equity and mercy, ours is beſt when we follow the beſt precedent ; now 
ſince no caſe is more favourable than the preſent, the Laws are unjuſt that will not 
bend and ſtoop to the miſeries of the oppreſſed ; and therefore the Judge having no 
hindrance, he is tied by a double band to relieve the oppreſſed innocent, by his dire&t 
ſentence ( where it can be admitted ) or by his open declaration, and quantinm is ſe eft, 
bur at no hand to conſent to his condemnation. 

I conclude therefore with that rule of the Canon Law, Melius eſt ſcandalum naſet C. yenulr,de 
quam ut veritas deſeratur ; It is better that a ſcandal ſhould be ſuffered, and an offence **8 jw. 
done tothe forms and methods of judicial proceedings, than that truth ſhould be be- 
rrayed and forſaken ; and what was ſaid in the prophecy concerning our bleſſed Savi- 
our, Aon ſecundum auditum aurium arguet, he ſhall not reprove according as he hears, 
bur according as he knows, is alſo true of Judges in this caſe ; they do judge moſt per- 
te&tly when 1n truth and in defence of the innocent, they follow the pattern of the 


Divine judgment and not the imperfection of the humane, that is, they are to judge 
by the eyes, not by the ears; 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aures 
Duan que ſunt oculis commiſſa fidelibus ----- 


That 
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That is a ſure ſentence that can rely upon ocular demonſtration;for our eyes are a bet- 
ter guard of innocence than the tongues of ph pry and our conſciences are {urer 
informers than the forms of Law ; and ſince no Law hath declar'd againſt it, the con- 
ſcience is at perfe& liberty ; and yet if it were not, we are certain it 15 better to obey 
God than men ; the conſcience 1sno mans ſervant, it is God's only. Conſcience is 
Gods Angel : Grieve not the Angel leſt he ſmite thee, do nothing againſt him, leſt he for- 
ſake thee. Viro bono fixum in omnivitaeſt, tranſuerſum unguem a retta conſcientia non 
diſcedere, ſaid Cicero ; Every good man 1s perfectly reſolved not to depart from his 
right conſcience a hairs breadth during his whole life. 

And now to the pretences which are made on the other ſide, there will be the leſs 
need of a reply, if we conſider that they only prove that a Judge is tied to obſerve the 
forms of judicial proceſs, and to proceed according toallegationand proof, ordinarily 
and regularly, as ſuppoſing that this is the beſt ordinary way of information, as it is 
moſt certainly. Burt as the Law, uſing the beſt ſhe hath, would not yet refuſe a Pro- 
phet from Heaven,or a miracle to bring truth from her retirements, or her veil, ſo nei- 
ther will ſhe refuſe any better way that can be offered ; but whatever the Law would 
do, yet the queſtion now being concerning the Judge, it is certain that the Judge in 
the caſe now put, hath a ſurer way of evidence ; and therefore as the Law, it ſhe had 
a ſurer way of evidence, ought not to go againſt ſo clear a light, ſo neither can the 
Judge. And the arguments only proceeding upon the uſual ſuppoſitions conclude 
that rezularly Judges mult do as uſully they can do, that is, proceed according to 
proof, becaule they can have no better way, but they cannot be drawn to this extra- 
regular and rare contingency. For though moſt men are brought in upon ſuſpicion or 
private accuſation, yet the Apoſtle ſays that ſome mens ſins are manifeſt, going be- 
tore unto Judgment : and when this happens, the Judge muſt not go in inqueſt after 
what he ſees. And the ſame arguments may as well be urged againſt all diſpenſati- 
ons and remiſſions, againit favour and Chancery, and deſtroy all equity, and all 
Religion, as to deſtroy all conſcience when it 1s certain and infallible. But I ſhall ſay 
ſomething to the particulars. 

I, It is true that a Judge hath a double capacity,and he hath offices proportionable; 
ſome 4s 4 man, ſome as 4 Fuage ; that is, he hath ſome natural and eſſ=nttal obligati- 
ons, ſome which are ſuperinduc'd upon his office. And therefore I refuſe to uſe this 
diſtin&ion as it is commonly uſed, and ſo made more ſubject to miſtake and abuſe. In 
this caſe the Judge is not to be conſidered as 4 publick man, and a private man; for 
private is as much {uperinduc'd as publick ; and his other relations are as much to 
yield to his efſential duty, as that of a Judge : ſuch as are the relation of a Husband, 
of a Father, ofa Tutor, of a Maſter; and amongſt theſe, the more private is often 
tied toyieldto the more publick. But therefore 1n this caſe the Fudge 15 to be conſi- 
dered as a Fudge and asa May; and 1n this caſe the duties are ſometimes diſparate, 
but never contrary ; and when there is a diſpute, the ſuperinduc'd mult yield to that 
which is original ; for whatſoever is his duty as a man, the Judge may not prevari- 
cate; for it isthe man that is the Judge, in the az that office is ſubjected, and the of- 
tice of a Judge is bound upon him by the conſcience of the max. If the Jusge had two 
conſciences, and two real perſons, then it were to be granted that they were to be 
ſerved and attended to in their ſeveral callings ; but it 1s not ſo, they are but zwo per- 
ſons in fittion of Law, but materially, and to all real events, the ſame : it is the ſame con- 
{cience miniſtring to divers duties : And therefore as the Judge is always that man, (0 
his conſcience is the conſcience of that man 3 and becauſe as 4 az he muſt not go 
againſt his conſcience, ſo when that man is a Judge he muſt not go againſt the mans 
conſcience, for the Judge is ſtill that man rul'd by that conſcience. The eſſential duty of 
a man cannot by any ſuperinduc'd formality be diſpenſed with. Now togo according 
to our conſcience and knowledge is the eſſential rule and duty of a man, which he 
cannot put off by being a Judge. The new office ſuperinduces new obligations, but 
none contrary, no more than he can ceaſe being a man by being a Judge. Ceyre prior 
anima quam litera, & prior ſermo quam liber, & prior ſenſus quam Stylus, & prior homo 
quam philoſophus c& poeta : He is firſt a Man,and then a Philoſopher,a Poet,or a Judge ; 
and that which is firſt cannot be prejudic'd by what is ſuperinduc'd. Andifthe Fudge 
g0 againſt the conſcience of the mar, pretending to do according to the conicience of 
the Frdge, the ar ſhall be damned, and where the Judge ſhall then appear any child 
can tell. If the Biſhop of Bayeax as Earl of Keyxt will rebel againſt his Prince, the 
Earl 
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Earl of Kept ſhall loſe his Head, though the Biſhop of Bayes may plead his Clergy. 


For in this there is a great miſtake. To be £ Max and to be « F#age are not to be com- 

ar'd as two diſtinct capacities of equal conſideration, To be 4 Biſhop and to be 4 
Fudge are properly ſuch, and have diſtin meaſures ;, but to be « Mez is the {ubject of 
the two capacities, and cannot be laid alide as either of the other may ; aud therefore 
the diſtin&tion is vain and ſophiſtical, and if it could be admitted in Metaphylicks (in 
which yet,it appears to have an error. )yet it can never beſuffered to pals to real events. 
This being the ground of all the contrary opinion, and being found falſe, the ſuper- 
ſtructure mult alſo fall to the ground. To the ſpecial caſes this I anſwer : 

2. An Executioner may not refule to do his office.though the Judge hath given an 
unjuſt ſentence: it is true onely when the matter is dubious, or cot known , Or into- 
lerable. Bur if the Jucge commands the Hangmau to fley a Prophet alive, or to cru- 
cifie Chriſt, or to ſtrike his King thorough with a Sword, I doubt not but the adver- 
faries themſelves will think he 1s not obliged to obey. Indeed this ought not eaſily to be 
drawn into 4 rule, leſt ſuch people turn it into a pretence. But if the Exccutioner be 
ſure, and the matter be notorious and ſuch as cannot deceive him, his hand ought not 
to be upon an innocent. For as Receivers are to Thieves, fo are Executioners to un- 
juſt Judges. Whea the fad is notorious, and the injuſtice evident, then it is ſuch as 
all Men can ſee it; and then,as if there were no Receivers,there would be no Thieves; 
ſo if there were no Executioners of unjuſt ſentences, the Judge would be apt to reverſe 
his ſentence. ; ; 

3. Now whereas it is pretended that if a private notice were admitted againſt pub- 
lick evidence, it were like a private yn againſt a publick article, and would open 2 
way to every pretenſion, it would diſſolve the forms of Judicatures, and introduce 
many evils: I anſwer, thar if all this were true, and that for this there could be no 
remedy, nor yet any recumpence in the ſpecial caſes, it would follow that the Law 
were prudent if it did refuſe to admit ſuch a proceeding, unleſs. the had ſome reaſon 
to truſt the Judge: But this were nothing to the Judge. For the Law therefore. re- 
fuſes his teſtimony, becayſe ſhe hath that which the preſumes is better, and becauic 
ſhe not knowing the fecret follows the beſt way ſhe hath. But the Judge knaws the 
ſecret, and he is not deceived, and he does not make pretences, for the caſe ſuppoſes 
him to ſpeak according, to his conſcience ;. and therefore although the Law in pry- 
dence does not belteve him, ,yer he canaor but believe himſelf, and therefore in uty 
to God muſt proceed accordingly, or muſt not proceed ar all. TT? 

4. Neither is this like a. private ſpirit againſt a publick article; becauſe this con- 
ſcience of the Judge does not impoſe upon the publick, who hath power to admit or to 
refule his ſentence ; bur it is onely tor himſelf, and although his conſcience ought 
not to be the publick meaſure, yer it ought to be his own. I do not doubt bot the 
Law may go againſt the Judges conlcience, but the Judge himſelf. may not 89 againſt 
his own. | Te yr PR 

5. And this we ſee verified in the matter of a. private evidence : for though the 
Judge hath ſeen it in a Chamber, yet he muſt not judge by it in the'Court, the Law 
will not ſuffer him todo ſo; but yet for himſelf he may fo far make uſe of it, #s to.he 
perſwaded 1n his conſcience, and to underſtand on which ſide the-right ſtands, and to 
favour it in all the ways that are permitted him, But the caſe here being not matter 
of life and death, the Law hath power to diſpoſe of eſtates, andthe conſcience of: the 
Judge is not obliged to take more care of a man's money or land than himſelf does;but 
it can be obliged to take care of Mens lives when the injured pexfon'is-not able. A 
man may give away his eftate,but he may not give hislife away ; anditherefore he may 
loſe his eſtate by ſuch ways, by which he ought not to be permittsd to lo(@ bis life. 
Add to this,that a Judge having ſeen an Inftrument. in private which could muchiclew 
the cauſe depending, may not upon that account progeed to ſentence;: becauſe iemay 
be the adverle party can give an anſwer to it,and make it invalid - whereas in rwatters . 
of fact of which the Judge is conſcious there is nouncerrainty; nor fallibility..:. And 
laſtly, the ſuffering pow in the queſtign of Mongy.qr. Lands ſuffers-av inconvericneo, 
but what is outweighed to the pubbck by the order of juſtice and ſolemnicies of Law, 
and the Maa that loſes to day-for want of producing. his evidence, may produts it x6 
morrow and recover it. But in matter of, life and depthyoothing can moke recompence 
to the oppreſſed innocent, and if he ſuffers to day, he cannot plead an error in the wr 
ditment to morrow. For theſe and many other conliderations the cake is a 
rent. . By 
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the Church. But of this I arvro 
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6. By ſome of theſe things we may allo an{wer to the inſtance of a confident and 
; opinionative Judge. He may not preter his private opinion before the ſentence of the 
Law, and bring it into open judgment. 1T. Becauſe he himſelf may be deceived in 
his opinion, and his contidence 15 no argument that he is not deceived. 2, Becauſe 
if the ſentence and decree of the Law be lefs reaſonable, yet the Judge without ſin 
may proceed toit, becaule the more reaſonable is not in his choice, and the lefs rea- 
ſonable is not abſolutely and ſimply unjuſt. 
vernment there is no demonſtration of reaſon, but the Legiſlative power may deter- 
mine for the publick intereſt as is preſently a 
counſel, and yet do well enough ; for that w 
caſes neceſſary ; and in ſuch things a Mans reaſon ought not to be ſo confident, as he 
is of what he ſees, or what is matter of faith; and therefore in theſe only he is to be 
guided by his own, in the other he muſt proceed by the publick meaſures, And as in 
all things not demonſtratively certain or evident the Executioner is bound to obey 
the Judge ; fo is the Judge bound to obey the Law ; and the preſumption will lie for 
the Law againſt the Judge;as it will lie for the Judge againſt the Officer. 4. And yet 
after all, I do not doubt but if a Judges conſcience were effectively determin'd againft 
a Law, and that he did believe it to be unjuft and unlawful, he ought to follow his 
conſcience. As if a Judge did believe it to be a fin to put a Man to death for ſtealing 
13.4. ob. he might not condemn ſuch a Thief to the Gallows. And he is not excu- 
{ed by ſaying, It is not the Judge but the Law that does amiſs. For if the Judge be- 
lieve the Law to be unjuſt, he makes himſelf a partner inthe injuſtice by minittring 
to an unjuſt Law againſt his conſcience. For not only he that commands evil to be 
done is guilty, but he that obeys ſuch a command. 'In this caſe, either the Judge muſt 
lay afide his 9pixzion or his office, for his conſcience muſt not be laid aſide. 
7. The inſtance of a Prieſt and an excommunicate perſon unworthily abſolved 
will no way conclude this Queſtion. 1. Becauſe the caſe is infinitely differing be- 
tween condemning an innocent, and acquittingthe guil 
fatisfied in conſcience that the accuſed per{on'ts criminal, though it cannot be legally 
proved, yet there is no wrong done, it th 
there may be, but the Judge muſt-not be permitted to deſtroy by his private con(ci- 
ence, againſt or without legal conviction, beeaulſe the evil may be intolerable if it be 
permitted,and the injuſtice may be frequent and unſufferable; bur if it be denied,there 
may ſometimes happen an inconvenience by permitting a Criminal tolive, but there 
can be no injuſtice done. It may have excule;and it may have reaſon, and it may have 
neceſſity that a-Judge refuſe to conſent to the death of an innocent ; but that he ſhould 
againſt his conſcience kill him,can have no warrant: andif he be not innocent, there 
may be reaſon to ler hirh alone, but none to'\condemn him if he be. Conſcience can 
oblige a Judge to an unſolema abſokation, but-not to an illegal and unſolema condem- 
nation. This ſhould have been conſidered in the Earl of Straffords Caſe. .The Law 
hath power t6 fopive the criminal; but not to puniſh the gmiltleſs. And therefore if a 
Man be abſolved-when he deſerved it not, we may ſuppoſe him pardoned, and the pri- 
vate Prieſt is not his: Judge inthatcaſe. For to refuſe to communicate him is an a& of 
blick Judicature;and to abſolve him is an a& of the ſame power, and therefore muſt 
diſpenfed by authority;nor by uſurpation;that 1s,by the publick ſentence, not by the 
private Miniſter,” ſince to give the holy Communion to {uch a perſon is not againſt 
anyeeſfſential duty of « Chriſtian: And therefore if the Prieſt knows him unworthy to 
communicate, 'he may ſeparate-him fo far -as he hath 
is,by the word of his proper Minift 


3. In matters of prudence and civil go- 


prehended, and may refuſe the better 
ich 1s {imply the better is not in theſe 


If any Man pretends he is 


let free; an inconvenience 


wer to ſeparate him, that 
ord of hi : let him admoniſh him to abſtain,repreſent his 
inſufficiency,threaten him with the danger ; but-if he will deſpiſe all this,the private 
Prieſt hath no more to do, but to pray and weep for him, and leave him to God and 
ſpeak more largely in its proper place. 

8. As for the caſe of the Prieſt hearing Confeffions, thoughhe ftinde Trrizs accuſed 
by Caias, yet if. Tz2its does not accuſe himſelf, Tirizs is rather to be believed in his 
own caſe than«Cai«s in another mans. Becaule' in this entercourle every man is fo 
concern'd to do-his duty, - thatievery Man is to be believed for himſelf and againſt 
himfelf, becauſe: if: he ſpeaks falſe himſelf onely is the loſer. 2. Cajzs accuſing 
ut the Confeſſor knows tell'a lie and abuſe him; and therefore he can- 
not pretend knowledge and conſcience againſt -Tiri#«; and fo this comes not home 
to the preſent caſe which ſuppoſes the Judge to know the accuſed perſon to be it 


1nocent. 
3. This 


—_ 4 a elated ea act ut ited 


- naked a ach ited 
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3. This argument ſuppoſes that a Man cannot be abſolved unleſs he enumerate all his 
fins to the Prieſt, which being in many cales falle (as I have ſhewn otherwhere) that 
which relics upon it can ſignihe nothing. 

g. Laſt of all, although the Judge muſt lay aſide his afeionms and his will, and hi. 
opinion when he fits upon the Seat of Judgment, becauſe theſe are no good meaſures of 
Judicature, nor ought to have immediate influence upon the ſentence ; yet he can- 
not lay aſide his kowlcoge, and 1t he lay alide his conſcience he will make bur an ill 
Judge. 2. And yet the Judge mult lay his affe&tions and his will aſide never but when 
they tempt him to injuſtice. For a Judge mult not ceaſe to be wercifnl when it does 
not make him «»juſ#; nor need he ceale to pleaſe himſelf, fo long as he is pleaſed to 
do right : thele it they do hurt indecd mult be left off, elle not ; and therefore it can- 
not with any colour irom hence be pretended that he mult lay aſide his knowledge 
when it is the only way by which he can do good. 

10. To the authority of S. 4mbroſe, what I have already faid is a ſufficient an- 
ſwer. For he {peaks of a Judges office regularly and uſually, not what he is to do iti 
cales extraordinary, and ſuch as is the prelent queſtion. But he that ſaid, Sicut au- 
dit, ita judicat, would no leis have laid ) Szcut videt, ita judicat, The lceing of his cycs 
is as ſure a meaſure as the hearing of his ears. 

11. As for the words of /piaz I will give no other anſwer, than that Panormitan 
and Covarevias who urge them, and who are concerned to make the moſt of them, do 
yet confels that they make as much againſt them as tor them ; and thar they ſay true, 
will appear to any ordinary underſtanding that conſiders them. 

12. For although no Judge mult do acts of a private authority, yet he may as well 
uſe his own private knowledge.as he may uſe the private knowledge of the witneſſes ; 
for their knowledge 1s as private as the Judges, till it be brought into open Court, 
and when his is brought thither, it 15 as publick as theirs ; but however from the au- 
thority to the knowledge to argue is a plain paralogiſm-; for the Prince who armed 
him with publick authority,did not furniſh him with a commiſſion of knowledge, but 
ſuppoſed that to be induced by other ways. - 

13. And therctore the Judge may when he hath called witneſſes reje& them upon 
his own certain knowledge, as well as ule arts of diſcovery, or any other collateral 
ways to ſecure the innocent. For it may as well be inquired concerning the Judges 
uſing his knowledge to the infatuating or diſcovering the falſhood of the evil witneſles, 
as to the reje&ting them. For if he mult abſolutely take all for granted which they 
ſay, then he muſt uſe no arts to invalidate their teſtimony ; but if he may do that, he 
may do the other, and yet the calling in of witneſſes my be to many good purpoſes, 
and by the colliſion of contraries light may ariſe, and from falſhood alſo truth may 
be produced like a fair child from a foul mother. And after all, rhough this queſt:- 
on 15 not to be determined on either {ide by authorities, yet becauſe amongſt the wri- 
ters of Caſes of Conſcience very many rely much upon the teſtimony of Authors, T 
think it not amiſs to ſay that this ſence of the queſtion which I deiend was the ſen- 
tence of many eminent Divines and Lawyers, particularly, Nicolaus Lyra, Adrianus, 
Aneelus, Navarre, Hoſtienſis, Calderinus, Panormitan, Martinus, Johannes Arborgus, Ol- 
dendorp, Corr afins, Lejſaus , Breſſer, and divers others ; and theretore beſides the ſtrength 
of the reaſons, I walk the more conhtidently by having ſuch govd company. 

Toconclude: All thole advices of prudence which are given by the adverle party 
in this affair as expedients for the Judges to proceed by in ſuch caſes, I am ready to ad- 
mit if they will ſecure their conſcience and the life of the innocent oppreſſed. Bur if 
they will not, but that the Judge mult give ſentence for Law or tor Conſcience, the 
caſe to me ſeems very clear. God is greater then our Conſcience, but our Conlci- 
ence 1s greater than any thing belides. Fiat jus > pereat mundrs, ſaid S. Auſtin, aa- 
bec imagine ne nature veritas obumbretur curandum., For images and forms of things, 
the natural and ſubſtantial truth of things may not beloſt or prejudic'd. Let juſtice 
be done whatſoever be the event. 

Accipere perſoram improbi non eſt bonum, ut pervert as juſtur in judicio. It is not 


good to recerve the perſon of 4 wicked man, thereby to overthrow the righteous in his 
cauſe. | 


Unum re- 
c:llar. 


Prov. 18. 5, 
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RULE IX, 


The goodneſs of an ObjeFt is not made by Conſcience, but is accepted, declared, and publiſh- 
ed by it, and made perſonally obligatory. m 


O Object can have its denomination from the judgment of reaſon, ſave only 

that from thence it may be ſaid to be underſtood to be good, to be declard, to be 

conſented to; all which ſuppoles the object to be good,or to be fo apprehended. Juſt 

as an emerald 15 green before the eye perceives it to: and if the objec were not 1n it 

ſelf good, then the reaſon were deceiv d in conlenting to it, and a decciver in publiſh- 
ing It. 

This is true in reſpect of the material, fundamental, and proper goedneſs of the ob- 


je ; for this it hath independently of the con(cience : and the rectitude of the con- 


ſcience is dependent on this, and conſequent to the perception of it. But yet there 
is 4 formal, extrinſecal, and relative goodneſs palled upon an obje& by the conſci- 
ence, by whoſe perſwaſion although an evil object do not become naturally good, 
yet it becomes perſonally neceſſary ; and in the ſame proportion a good object may 
become evil. 

The purpoſe of this is to remonſtrate that we muſt rather look to the rule than to 
the preſent perſwaſion ; firſt taking care that our conſcience be truly informed, be- 
fore it be ſuffered to pals a ſentence; and it is not enough that our conſcience tells 
us thus, unleſs God hath told the conſcience. But yet it the conſcience does declare, 
it ingages us, whether it be right or wrong. Bur this hath 1n it ſome variety. 

1, The goodneſs of an a& depends upon the goodneſs of an objeR, that is, upon 


its conformity to a rational nature and the commands of God. For all as of will 


and underſtanding are of themſelves indefinite and undetermined till the relation to 
an object be conſidered, but they become good or bad when they chooſe or refuſe that 
which is good or bad reſpe&ively. To will to do an ad of thetrt is bad, becaule theft 
it ſelf is ſo: to be willing to commit an a& of adultery is evil, becauſe all adultery 
isevil: andon the other fide, to be willing to doan at of juſtice, is therefore good 
becauſe juſtice it ſelf is good. And therefore Ari/torle defines juſtice by a habitude or 
relation to its obje&t. Ir is voluntas dandi ſuum cuique, a will of giving to every one 
that which is their due. And therefore our conſcience, becaule tt is to receive its - 
formation from the rele by which every action is made good or bad, and its motion from 
the objeit, is bound to take 1n that onely which 1s really and truly good, and without 
{in or error cannot do otherwile. | 

2. Although conſcience is bound to proceed this way, yet ſometimes the younger 
takes the elder brother by the heel, or gets out before him, and the a& gets before the 
obje&t by indire&t means. For though all things ſhould be thought good becaule 
they are good, yet ſome things are made good becaule they are thought ſo ; and the 
conſcience looking upon its obje& finds error dre(s'd up in the ſhape of truth, and 
takes it in, and adopts it into the portion of truth. And though it can never be made 
really and naturally good, yet by being {uppoled fo by the conicience, it is ſometimes 
accepted fo by God. 

3. Although the rule by which good and bad is meaſured, be in it ſelf perfeR, yet 
it 15 not always perfe&ly received by us. Gooa 1s proportionable to Reaſoz ; and as 
there is probabiliter verum, {o there is probabiliter bonum, a probable good, as well as 
a probable truth : and in the inqueſt after this, we often thew a trick of humanity, 
even to be pitifully deceived ; and although when it is fo, it is an allay of the good it 
intends, yet it does not wholly deſtroy it: God in his goodneſs accepting at our hands 
for good, what we really and innocently ſuppoſe to be ſv. Juſt like the Country fel- 
low that gave a handful of Water to his Prince ; he thought it a fine thing, and ſo it 
was accepted. For when the action ani the rule are to be made even, if cither of 
them comply and ſtoop, the equality 15 made. God indeed requires the (ervice of all 
our faculties, but calls for no exact meaſures of any but the will. For the 2s of the 
wall are perfect in their kinde, but our underſtanding is imperfeR, therefore t{7s may 
finde an excuſe, but that never. 

4. Upon this account it is that though the goodnels or bacineſs of an a& depends 
upon the quality of the obje& regularly and naturally, yet the as become twrreg larly 

Or 


8. 


CHAP.2, 
Wy accidentally good or bad by the conſcience, becauſe the conſcience changes the oh- 
jet; that is, the act 15 good by the obje& really good, or ſo apprehended, The ob: 
jetalways changes or conſtitutes the act, but the conſcience changing the object im- 
mediately, hath a meatate influence upon the a& allo, and denominares it to be ſuch as 


in the event it proves. But then in what degrees, and to what events this change is 
made is of mote intricate conſideration. 


Or Shre Conſcience. | 


What changes can be made in moral aftions by the perſmaſion and force of Conſcience. 


1. Whatſoever is abſolutely and indiſpenſably neceſſary to be done , and command- 
ed by God expreſly, cannot be changed by Conſcience into an evil, or into that whicti 
is unneceſſary. Becaule in ſuch cales where the rule is plain eafie,and fitted to the con- 
ſcience, all ignorance is voluntary, and ſpoils the conſequent a&, but never can legi- 
timate it. And the ſame reaſon is for things plainly and expreſly forbidden, as adul- 
tery, murder, facrilege, and the like ; they can never become good by any a& of Con- 
ſcience. And theretore in ſuch cales it often happened that God did declare his judg- 
ment to be contrary to the opinion which Men had of themſelves and of their actions. 


Sometimes men live contrary to their profeſſion ; they profefi the worſhip of God, but Ti, r. 15. 


deny him in their hearts,even when they leaſt think they do. Thus the [[raelites having 


conſtrain'd Aaroz to make a golden Calt proclaim'd a feaſt, To morrow is 4 fea#t unto Demer,32. 17: 


Fehovah; bur God lays of them, They offered ſacrifice to Devils and not to God, And ſo 
it was with their Children after them, who killed and perſecuted the Apoſtles and fer- 
vants of Jeſus, and thought they did God good ſervice. He that falls down before 
an idol,and thinks to do honour to the Lord ; or robs a Temple.,and thinks it is for Re- 
ligion,muſt ſtand or fall, not by his own fancy, but by ſentence of God, and the rule of 
his Law; Proteſtatio contra faFum 1s invalid in Law. To ſtrike a mans eye out,and ſay hz 
did it in ſport ; to kill his Brother, and think it is well done, becauſe done to pre- 
vent his fin, though it may be thought charity by the Man, yet it is murder before 


2, Where the rule is obſcure, or the application full of varicty,or the duty ſo intri- 
cate that the conſcience may inculpably erre, there the obje& can be changed by con- 
ſcience, and the acts adopted into a good or an evil portion by that influence. He that 
thinks it unlawful to give money to a poor Turk, hath made it to become unlawful to 
him, though of it ſelf it ſeems to be a pious at. Soallo it is in the uncertain applica- 
tion of a certain propoſition. Ir is certainly unlawful to commit adultery ; but if Ja- 


' cob ſuppoſes he lies with Rachel, and the. prove to be Leah, his conſcience hath not 


IO, 


chang'd the rule, bur it hath changed the object and the at: The obje& becomes his 
own by adoption.and the a& 15 regular by the integrity of the will. This is that which 
is afirm'd by the Apoſtle, I know and am perſwaded in the Lord Feſus, that there is no- 


thing unclean of it ſelf, but he that thinketh it is unclean, to him it is unclean. This in- V 


ſtance is in.a caſe in which they might eaſily be miſtaken, and innocently abuſed b 
reaſon of the prepoſſeſlion of their minds by Moſes Law ; and therefore in ſuch caſes 
the conſcience rules. They who believe themlelves married, may mutually demand 
and pay their duty: But if they be not married, it is fornication or adultery (as it hap- 
pens.) But if Conſcience ſays they are married, ir 15 not adultery, but an act of duty, 
becauſe the ſame conſcience that declares for the marriage, obliges alſo to pay their 
duty, as a matter of neceſſity. Where ever the underſtanding is wrong, and the will is 
wholly right, the attion is accepted, and the error pardoned. 

3. Whenthe act is materially evil, the conſcience adopting it into a good portion, 
that is, believing it to be good, does not make a perfe& change, but leaves an allay in 
the ſeveral degrees of its perſ[waſion. For it is impoſlible that « rizht conſcience and 4 
wrong ſhould have nodifference in the effe&, eſpecially if there be any thing criminal 
or faulty in the cauſe of the error. When two Men take up arms ina differing cauſe, 
as ſuppoſe one for his Prince, and the other againſt him; though they be both hearti- 
ly perſwaded, and a& according to Conſcience, yet they do not equally do well or ul. 
The one ſhall be accepted, and it may be, the other pardoned, or excuſed in various 
degrees. But this which needs a pardon for one thing, is not in the whole conftituti- 
on of it, good for any thing, nor can it be accepted to reward. 

4. If the conſctence dictate a thing to be neceſſary, the thing is become neceſſary, 


om.14, 14. 
ide Chryloft, 


in hunc locum, 
S. Ambrul. ibs 
& Theophbyl, 
ibid, 


and at no hand to bedeclined. This was it which S. Paul ſaid, He that is circumciſed is 4 Gal. . 3, 


debtor of the whole Law;meaning,that thoughChriſt had broken the yoke of Moſes yer if 
H CON- 
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conſcience did take up one end of it, and bound it upon it ſelf; the other end would 
be dragg'd after it,and by the act of conicience become neceſſary. If a Man inquires, 
whether he is bound to lay his prayers kneeling, or whether he may do it ſtanding, or ly- 
ing, or leaning ; if his conſcience be perſwaded that he uſt ao it — it 15 ne- 
ceſlary he ſhould do ſo, and he may xot do it in his bed : Becauſe the Conſcience is a 
Law-giver, and hath authority over the Man, and ought to prevail, when the contra- 
ry part is only, That they may do otherwiſe, For whether this part be true or falſe, the 
matter is not ſo great, becaule there is no danger if a man do not make uſe of a liber- 
ty that is juſt: He can let it alone and do well enough; and therefore to tollow the 
other part which is ſuppoſed neceſſary, mult needs be his ſateſt way. 

But if the Queſtion be, whether it be zeceſſary to keep a Holy day, or zeceſſary to 
[ct it alone; there if the Conſcience determine that for necellary to be done, which is 
neceſſary to be let alone, the Man is indeed bound to follow his conſcience, but he can- 
not elcape a fin. For conſcience makes no eſſential alterations in the thing, though it 
makes perſonal obligations to the man ; and 1t 1t be an evil ſuperſtition to keep a holy 
day, it cannot be made lawful, becauſe the conlcience miſtaking calls it neceſſary. 
And if this were otherwile,it were not a pin matter what a man thought for his think. 
ing ſo becomes his law,and every Man may do what is right in his own eyes. And 
therefore God was pleaſed expreſly to declare it, that if a Prophet did miſlead the peo- 
ple,both he and they ſhould periſh ; and our bicſled Saviour ſignified the ſame rhing in 
a Parabolical expreſſion, If rhe blinde lead the blinde, they both fall inte the ditch. Bur 
in thiscaſe there is a fault ſome- where, and the man (marts under the Tyranny, not the 
Empire of his Conſcience; for Conicience can have no proper authority againſt the 
Law of God. In this caſe that which the conſcience fa/ſy calls neceſſary, becomes 
ſo relatively and perſonally (that is, he thinks fo, and cannor innocently go in the right 
way)ſo long as his guide conducts him 1n the wrong,and yet cannot innocently follow 
his guide becauſe ſhe does abuſe him) bur in it (clt,or in the Divine accepration,it only 
paſſes for a bowu, ſomerhing there 1s in it that is good, and that God may regard ; 
there .is a preparatio animt, a willingnels to obey. 

5. If the Conſcience being miſtaken in a queſtion, whether an ation be good or xo, 
calls that good which is nothing bur zzdifferent ; the Conlcience alters it not, it is ſtill 
but /awful; but neither zeceſjary nor good, but relatively and collaterally: The perſon 
may be pittied,and have a gift given him in acknowledgment, but the thing it {elf can- 
not expect it. When the Lords of the Ph:liſtizes, that they might deprecate the Di- 
vine judgments offered to God golden Mice and Emerods, the thing it (elf was not at 
all agreeable to the way by which God choſe to be worſnipped ; but their conſcience 
told them it was good, it therefore became lawtul to them, but not good in it ſelf ; 
and God who is the Father of mankinde ſaw their heart, and that they meant it for 
g00d, and he was pleaſed to take it ſo. But the Conſcience (TI (ay) cannot make it 
good. For to be good or bad is wholly another conlideration than to be zeceſſary or 
not xeceſſary. This diſtin&tion is relative to perſons, and thersfore can be made by 
Conſcience in the ſence above allowed, Bur good and bad is an abſtract conſiderati- 
on, and relates to the materiality of the object, and is before the a& of Conſcience, 
not after. 

6. If the Conſcience being miſtaken calls a thing /zwful, which is not ſo in the 
Rule, or Law of God, there the Conlcience neither makes an alteration in the thing, 
nor paſſes an obligation upon the perion. F.leonora de Ferrante was married to a Spa- 
iſh Gentleman, who firſt uſed her ill, then left her worſe. After ſome years ſhe is 
courted by 4ndrea Philipp: her Countryman, to marry him. She inquires whether 
ſhe may or no, and is told by ſome whom the ought not ealily to have believed, that 
ſhe may ; and lo the does. But being told by her Confeſlor of her fin and ſhame, ſhe 
pretends that ſhe did ir bozo animo, her conſcience was perſ[waded ſhe might do it, and 
therefore hopes to be excuſed or pardoned. He anſwers her; That her conſcience 
could not make that lawful which God had forbidden, and therefore ſhe ought not to 
pretend conſcience; for though her conſcience did fay it was lawful the was not bound 
to follow it ; becauſe though ſhe muſt do nothing that is #»lawf#1, yet ſhe js not tied to 
do every thing that is lawful : and though her conſcience can give her 4 Law, yet it 
cannot give her 2 Priviledge. She is bound to do what her conſcience ſays is neceſſa- 
ry, though it be deceived, and if ſhe does not, ſhe ſins againſt her conſcience, which 
tan never be permitted or excuſed. But if her conſcience tells her only i _ 
#/ 
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ſo todo ; if ſhe does not do the thing which her conlcience permits, ſhe offends it not, 
becauſe though it allows, yet 1t does not command it. It therefore ſhe does it, and there 
be an error in the conſcience, the {in is as great as the error, great as the matter it ſelf; 
as if the fa&t materially be adultery, it 1s allo morally fo, and the perſwaſion of the 
conſcience does not excule it from being ſuch. The reaſon is plain ; For ſince the 
conſcience when ſhe a/lows does not command, it the perſon chooles that thing which 
materially is a fin, it is in purſuance of her own deſires, not in obedience to her 
conſcience. It is Luſt more than Conſcience. * But yet whereas ſhe ſays ſhe hopes 
for pardon in this caſe, there is no queſtion but ſhe may. For ſhe ſinn'd as S. Paul 
did 1n perſecuting the Church ; he did it ignorantly,and {o did ſhe. Here only was the 
difference ; he was nearer to pardon than the ; becaule he thought he was bound todo 
ſo, and therefore could not reſiſt his conſcience lo perſwaded: ſhe only thought ſhe 
Might do it, and therefore might have choſen. The conlcience hath power in ob/igatt- 
ons and neceſſities, but not {0 much, nor {o often in permiſſions, 


CHAP. 11. 
Of the (,onfident, or Erroneous Conſcience. 


RULE IL. 


'An Erroneous Conſcience commands us to do what we ought to omit ; or to cmit what we 


ought to do, or to do it otherwiſe than we ſhould. 


o 
4 


SEAN this there is no other difficulty but in the laſt clauſe. For when our 
$I bleiſed Lord had propounded an inſtance of perfection, he that not 
y (ED) . . 

V2 only obeys the counſel, but thinks it to be a Commandment, and ne- 
(ED. OI ceſlary to be done 1n all times and perſons, enters into an error at the 
ES gate of Zcal, and at the ſame place lers out the excellency of his 

——= love. Chriſt hath recommended renunciation of the World, ſpiritu- 
all caſtration for the Kingcvom of God, dying for our Enemies, cc. he that in zeal, 
with charity and prudence tolluws thele advices will tinde his reward ſwell high; bur 
he whoſe zealous delire to grow towards perfection, ſhall ſo determine his pracice, 
as that by degrees he ſhall think theſe counſels individually neceſſary, hath abuſed 
his conſcience, laid a ſnare for others, put fetters upon Chriſtian liberty, and is paſ- 
ſed into that ſtate of doing it, that though he entred firſt by love, he is gone beyond it, 
and changed it into fear, and ſcruple, and ſuperſtition : he is at laſt got fo far that he 
would 2ot do it at all if he durſt do mand and he dares not, becauſe his love was 
zealous, and his zeal was imprudeat, and his imprudence was a furious ſnare, and the 
paſſion of a mighty folly. 

But an erroneous conſcience is generally abuſed by two manners of procceding. 
1, By a true application of a falſe propoſition : Thus, 
What ſoever ts done againſt my Conſcience us 4 ſin. 
But to allow of Magiſtrates is againſt my Conſcience. 
Therefore it is certainly a {in that they be allowed. 
The firſt propoſition is not true, unleſs it be underſtood of him only, againſt whole 
conſcience it is done, and then it is always true, either abſolutely, or relatively, origt- 
zally, or accidentally. But if it be intended to conclude, that becaule it is againſt my 
conſcience to allow them, therefore it is ſimply unlawful, or unlawful to every one 
elſe, this isa Paralogiſm, and makes an erring conſcience. Or ſecondly, the conlct- 
ence 1s abuſed, and made erroneous by a falſe application of a true propoſition. 
W hatloever is forbidden by God is a in. 
But every oath is forbidden by God. 
Therefore every oath is a ſin. | 
Every thing here is true but the concluſion. The ſecond propoſition is true, but not 
univerſally, For S.James ſaying, Swear not at all;forbids all kinds of oaths materially : __ 
that is,in that ſence in which any is forbidden,in the ſame all are forbidden. Without 
juſt authority and occaſion it is not lawful to ſwear I God, therefore withour "os 
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authority, neither is it lawful to [wear by a Creatrre. So that his words mean thus; 
Except 1n ſuch a caſe ſwear not at all, that is, not with any kind of oath ; for unleſs 
that caſe occurs to warrant it, this or that oath 1s criminal as well as any: that is, ir 
is noexcuſe in common talk to ſay, it was but a ſlight oath, for you muſt not ſwear 


at all, viz. in ſuch circumſtances. 
The Cauſes of Error are, 


3, T. Ignorance, either of right or fa. For no other dtviſion of ignorance can con- 
cern the relation of anerring conſcience. For although a Man is otherwiſe concern- 
ed in ignorance if it be vincr le,otherwile it it be /zvixcible,yer his will is concerned in 
that diret#hy, and his conſcience but collaterally and indiretty. 

4. 2, Fear whether it be puſillanimous, or ſuperſticious, that is, whether it begin up- 
on religion, or upon natural imbecillity, they alike abuſe the conſcience. Ignorance 
makes it erroneous, but rakes not away its contidence, but oftentimes increaſes it : fear 
makes it erroneous too, and though it begins in doubting, it ends in a ſilly choice, 
which grows to as much confidence as it can, ſo much as toeſtabliſh the error. 

5. 3. Tothis uſually is reduc'd 4 moroſe humility and abjeition of mind, which becauſe 
it looks pitifuly and ſimply, ſome Men in charity think it /audable : ſo Antoninus parti- 
cularly ; and it is the ſame that S. Gregory recommends, Bonarum quippe mentinm et, 
ibi etiam aliquo modo culpas ſuas agnoſcere, ubi culpa non eſt, Ir is the ſign of a good 

Aſt 6. _ mind to accuſe themſelves of a fault when there is none. Which if it relates to the 

| '*" preſent affairs is dangerous and illuſive. For if the queſtion be in a Caſe of Conſci- 
ence, and the conſcience be determined upon its proper grounds innocently and right, 
there to acknowledge a fault in the conſcience or determination, is to wa & the Rule 
it ſelf crooked, to introduce eternal ſcruples and irrefolution, to diſturb our own 
peace, and a device to ſnatch at a reward by thruſting it from us, and to think to pleaſe 
God by telling of a lie. Bur if the ſaying relates toall the whole action in all irs con- 
jugation of circumſtances and appendages, then it may conſiſt with humility and pri 
dence both, to ſuſpe& a fault where there 1s none ; to fear leſt we have erred by exceſ 
of degrees in paſ//on,or by remiſneſſand ſlacknels of action,or by obliquity of intention,or 
intertexture of ſome undecency, or wearineſs, or ſenſuality, or complacency,and phantaſtick 
deliciouſnefs, or ſomething ſecret, and we know not what: But even in this caſe, we 
may beſt follow S. Pauls expedient and manner of expreſſion, Nihil mihi conſcius ſum, 
I am guilty of nothing, my heart ſmites me not, yet I am not hereby juſtified, for God is 
greater than my conſcience : Tray for ought I know have done fomething amiſs, or my 
duty not well, but as I cannot accuſe my ſelf, ſo neither can I acquit my ſelf, but 
refer my ſelf to Gods equal and merciful ſentence. What goes beyond this may abuſe 
the conicience, not only by a ſecret {cruple, but by an evil principle and falſe conclu- 
fions : and this, although it looks like modeſty, and ſeems contrary to confidence, and 
therefore cannot be ſo well reduc'd to this kind of conſcience, but to the doubting, or 
the ſcrupulous ; yet I have choſen to place it here, for the reaſon above mentioned. * It 
looks in at the door with a trembling eye, but being thruſt in, it becomes bold. Ir is 
like a fire-ſtick which in the hand of a child being gently mov'd, gives a volatile and 
unfixed light, but being more —_—y turn'd about by a ſwift circular motion, it be- 
comes a conſtant wheel of fire: or like a baſhful ſinner ſneaking to his luſt, till he 
be diſcovered, and then he is impudent ahd hardned. And there are very many wiſe 
Men who tremble in their determinations, and not being able clearly to reſolve, fall 
upon one part by chance, or intereſt, or paſſion, and then they are forc'd for their 
peace ſake to put on an accidental hardneſs, and a voluntary, not a natural confi- 
dence. But this confidence is commonly peeviſh, impatient, and proud, hating all 
contradiction and contradifors ; becauſe it was only an art to ſleep, and to avoid the 
firſt trouble, and therefore hates every thing that brings them forth from their phan- 
taſtick ſecurities. 

6. Other cauſes of an erroneous conſcience here uſually are aſſigned but inartificial- 
ly I ſuppoſe, and not of preſent concernment or relation. Such as are the ſubtraction of 
the Divine aids, Gods leaving a man, and giving him over «; v8» «#0xiuor,and to be- 
lieve a lie; perplexity, or zrreſolution, (elt-love, pride, prejudice, and paſſion ; perit 
enim one judicium cum res tranſierit in affettum, quia affettus obſcurat intelleinm ne 
vette judicet , ſaid Seneca, When affection ſits Judge, there reaſon and truth are 4 
{eldom admitted to plead, or if they are, yet they cannot prevail. : J 

wpe- 
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Impedit ira animum ne poſſit cernere verum, 
But theſe are no otherwile caules of an erroneous conſcience, but as they are cauſes 
of ignorance; or deception ; for in this caſe I reckon them to be but one ; an error 
being nothing elle but an 1gnorance of truth, which whether it be culpable or incul- 
pable, and at what gate it enters,is of another diſquiſition, and ſhall be reſerved to its 


proper place. 
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RULE IL. 
'An erroneous Conſcience binds us to obedience, but not ſo as a right Conſcience does. 


I, HE Obje& can move the will no otherwiſe than as it is propounded by the under- 
T ſtanding. IF it be propounded asevil, the will that chooſes it under that for- 
mality is criminal and malicious. It it be propounded as good,the will that rejects it ſo 
propounded deſpiſes good ; for it is fo to the will, if it be fo to the underſtanding, 
which is the Judge and the immediate rule of all humane actions. And he that dues 
a good thing while he believes it to be evil, does chooſe the evil, and refuſe the good ; 
for he does therefore becauſe he believes it evil, or though he thinks it ſo, and there- 
fore is equally diſpoſed to chooſe a real evil ; for that this is not fo, is but extrinſecal 
and kr wore to his choice. 

2, If this were not thus, but that it were poſſible to be otherwiſe, then we might ſup- 

ſe that a Man might do a thing reaſonably, for which he hath no reaſon ; and an 
Lane action without the natural proceſs of humanity, that is, to chooſe by chance; 
and unnaturally, to chooſe for a reaſon that he hath not, and a good that appears nor, 
which is like beholding of a thing that he ſees not. The Jew thinks it is his duty to be 
circumciſed, and to keep the Sabbath. While in this error he is confident, by what 
argument can he be mov'd to omit it? If you give him reaſons, you ſeek to cure his 
error,and to alter his perſwaſion ; but while this perſwaſion is not altered, how can he 
be moy'd toomit it? If you give him no reaſons, you deſire him-to omit it becauſe he 
thinks he ought not, and todo an action becauſe it ſeems unreaſonable, and follow 
your opinion becauſe he believes it falſe; that is, to obey you becauſe he ought not, 
which is a way not poſſible to prevail with a wiſe Man, or with a foot; how it may 
work with any fort of madneſs, I know nor. 

But againſt this Rule, ſome contend earneſtly, in particular Guilielmus Pariſienſis, 
and ſome that follow him, ſaying it is impoſſible that an erring or a lying conicience 
ſhould oblige a Man to follow it. The thing hath great influence upon our whole life, 
and therefore is worth a ſtrict ſurvey. 

LOPTI/A 
Hether a falſe and an abuſed Conſcience can oblige us to urſue the erroy ? 
That it cannot theſe Reaſons are or may be pretended. 

I, * Becauſe it ſeems to be abſurd to ſay, that when the error it ſelf is not a ſin at 
all, or but a little one, that it can be a great ſin to follow a Mans own humour againſt 
that error; If a Man ſhould do according to his error, it could at moſt be bur a ſmall 
ſin,and therefore to go againſt it cannot be greater. For the error can oblige no higher, 
than its own nature, as Rivers cannot ariſe above their Fountains. 

4. 2. But it is a more material conſideration; If an erring conſcience obliges us to 
follow it, then ſome Men are bound to perſecute the Church, and the High Prieſts 
{inned not in crucifying Chriſt ; and the zealots of the Jews did well in afflicting the 
Apoſtles and Diſciples of Jeſus, becaule they did it ignorantly, and by the dictate of 
an erring Conſcience ; and S. Pau! ſays of himſelf before his convertion, I »»y ſelf 
thought | ought to do many things againſt the Name of the Lord Jeſus ; and yet he ſinned 
in following his erring conſcience; and therefore certainly could not be bound to it. 
In purſuance of which, 

5, 3- 5. Bernard argues thus; To follow truth is always good ; but if by the conl(ci- - - 
ence we can be bound to follow error, and that in that caſe it is not good tofollow 
truth ; that is, If a good may become evil by the ſentence of an erring conſcience, and 
ſo great an evil as it ſuppoſes it to be, then by the ſame reaſon that which is evil, may 

by the like ſentence become good, and fo great a good as it is ſuppoſed ; and then 
may a Man be chaſt for committing adultery, and charitable for committing murder, 
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and religious for worſhipping idols, and pious to his Parents in denying to relieve 
them from the Corbar; all which conſequents being intolerable,the antecedent which 
infers them, muſt needs befalſe. : 

5 A4. Itistrue indeed, the conſcience 1s our Guide and our Law-giver, our Judge and 

" our Rule; bur it is not our Lord, nor in the preſent caſe is it an authentick record, but 

a 4eu$ei yer, a heap of lies and errors, and therefore cannot be a true guide, and 
we are not tied to follow any leader to Hell. Better it is in this caſe to follow the con- 
ſcience of a wiſer and a better Man than my ſelf, it being more reaſonable that we be 
tied to follow his right, than our own wrong conſcience. 

7. 5. Forif ſtill we were bound to follow our abuſed conſcience, then we were bound 
to impoſſibilities, for then either we were not at all bound to follow God, or if we | 
were, and yet bound to follow our conſcience againſt God, we were bound at the ' 
ſame time to do, and not to do the ſame thing ; zo ſerve two Maſters,which our bleſſed 
Saviour ſaid, No man cap do. 

o& 6G, But therefore in this caſe God muſt be obeyed and not Man ; it being impious 
to ſay that the law of our conſcience ſhould derogate from, or wholly evacuate the 
Law of God,by which alone we ought to be governed. For if this law of conſcience 
takes away the obligation of the Divine Law,or if the Divine Law take away the ob- 
ligation of conſcience when it errs, then they muſt ceaſe reſpetively ; and the event 
will be this, that as long as Gods Law binds us(which is for ever)the law of an erring 
conſcience cannot bind us. 

9. 7. Andthereare in this, great proportions of reaſon. For if the will be bound to 
lay down all its rods and axes, all the enſigns of Empire at the foot of the throne of 
God, doing or refuſing by the command of God againſt its own inclination, it will nor 
be imagined that the conſcience, that 1s, the practical underſtanding hath any ſuch 
priviledge indulged to it, that it can be exempt from the juriſdiQion of God,or that it 
can oblige in defiance of his Laws. 

to, B. For it is certain, conſcience 1s Gods creature, bound to its Lord and Maker by 
all the rights of duty and ; ps ſubordination, and therefore cannot prejudice the 
right and power of its Lord ; and no wiſe Man obeys the orders of a Magiſtrate againſt 
the exprels Law of his King ; or the orders of a Captain againſt the command of his 
General ; and therefore neither of conſcience which is Gods meſſenger, againſt the 
purpoſe of the meſſage with which God intruſted it. However, it is better to obey 
God than Man ; to follow the Law of God than to go againſt it ; todo that which we 
ſhould, rather than that which we ſhould not. 
' 11. - 9. And there can be no more neceſſity upon us to follow our conſcience teaching 
us,than our conſcience binding us; and yet if a contra that is vicious be made,or an 
oath that is unlawful be uttered, the obligations of conſcience ceaſe, becauſe they 
are __ the Law of God ; and how then can conſcience againſt this Law of God in 
any lence pals an obligation? But this rather, that as we are bound not to commit a 
crime, ſo not to follow an error and a lie. 
Io, For it is impoſſible that our opinion, or _ rſwaded conſcience ſhould 
make any alteration in the thing ; If it was evil init ſelf, it is ſo till ; and my think- 
ing that Mercury is not poyſon, nor Hellebore purgative, cannot make an Antidote 
and deletery againſt them,if I have upon that confidence taken them into my ſtomach; 
and the Sun is bigger than the Earth, though I fooliſhly think it no wider than a Bu- 
ſhel. And therefore in ſuch caſes the conſcience can have no power, and can bind us 
to nothing but to lay our error down. Becauſe as to him that is in error, it were mad- 
neſs to bid him err more ; ſo to him that hath an erring conſcience, it were equally 
evil to bid him purſue, and acuate and conſummate his error ; which yet he were 
bound to do, if an erring conſcience could bind him. 
x3, 71, Laſtly,if anerring conſcience binds us to obedience, it either binds us by its 
own independent, ingenite power,or by a power deriv'd from God. If by a power de- 
riv'd from God, then God commands us to believe a lie, to commit a fin, to run after 
falſe fires and illuſions, which to affirm, ſeems to be blaſphemy ; bur if it binds us by 
its own power, then our conſcience can make Gods Law to became unlawful to us, 
and we ſhall be ſtronger than God,and a mans ſelf becomes his own rule ; and he that 
is deceiv'd by a falſe opinion is a Lawgiver to himſelf, and error ſhall be the meaſure 
of good and evil. 

14. Thele are the arguments which are uſed by ſeveral perſons reſpeQtively in veritica- 

tion 
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ion of the opinion of Parifiexſis, which I have not onely heap'd here together, bur a4- 

ded ſome ew | improved the reſt, that hy the colliſion of theſe with ther infra. - 
truth might be made more uſcful and evident ; and divers collateral things incident 
to the main queſtion might be ſpoken of ; and thoſe arguments remain valid which 1 
brought for the affirmative in the firſt and ſecond paragraphs of this Rule. To the 
firſt therefore I anſwer : 

x. That it is not the error that binds us to follow it, but the conſcience in error ; and 
therefore although the error can have no force greater than its own nature and propet 
energy, yet our conſcience can bind beyond the force of error. As if a General com- 
mands a Souldier to turn to the right hand under pain of death ; if he miſtaking turn 
to the left, the event is greater than can be effefted by the intentional relations of 
right or left hand, but depends upon the reaſon, and the command, the power and em- 
pire of the General. 

2. To the ſecond, I anſwer, That it follows not, becauſe the erring conſcience 
binds, therefore the obedience is not a fin. For ſuch is or may be the intelicity of an 
abuſed conſcience, that if it goes forward, it enters into folly, if it reſiſts, it enters in- 
to madneſs, if it flies, it daſhes its head againſt a wall, or falls from a rock, if it flies 
not, it is torn in pieces by a Bear ; and the very inſtances make it clear ; the Rulers 
@f the Jews and S. Paul were both called to repent of that which they did in obedience 
to their erring conſcience, which cannot legitimate impiety, but only make the one 
or the other inſtance to be unavoidable. 

3. To that which S. Berzard objects, the anſwer is eaſie upon another account ; for 
conſcience may make a good thing evil toit, becauſe beſides the goodneſs of rhe object 
to make an action lawful there is required the faith and perſwafion of the Agent ; and 
if this be wanting, as it is in an erring conlcience that believes not the goodneſs of it, 
the action is evil, by reaſon of thedeſtitution of an integral part. For, Bonum ex in- 
tera cauſa, malum ex qualibet particulari, and by the ſame reaſon, conſcience cannor 
make an evil thing good, becauſe beſides the perſwaſion of conſcience, there is requi- 
red the goodneſs of the objec, which if it be wanting, one ingredient cannot make it 
good, aft muſt enter into the conſtitution of good, though the want of one is enough 
to ſpoil it. 

4" To the fourth I anſwer, That becaule the conſcience is in error,and the principle 
within it 1s 4 | Py a a falſe record, therefore it is true, that we are not abſo- 
lutely tied to follow its conduct, but we are tied to lay the error afide, that we may 
follow it in ſtreight ways; but in the preſent conſtitution of affairs it is miſerable, and 
becauſe we muſt follow our leader, that is, all that can go before us ; we dogoto hell, 
or to miſchief, not that we are by God bound to do zh44,but only to do thax ; and it is by 
our own fault that we are bound to fall into an evil portion. , God binds us to follow 
our conſcience, we ſpoil it by ſome folly or other, and then vt follow it ; theevil ap- 
pendage is our own, the Law by which God bound us was holy. Nature requires of 
us todrink at our meals: But if we have corrupted all our beaurage, we muſt driok 
unwholſome draughts, but yet nature did not bind us to this misfortune. 

5. And therefore the anſwer to the next objection provides us of a remedy againſt 
the former. We are bound abſolutely to follow the Law of God ; but we are bound to 
follow the contrary law of conſcience erring, conditionally & by accident, that is, becauſe 
we have made our rule crooked which God had made ſtreight. For to be abſolutely and ir- 
reſpectively bound to follow God, and yet reſpetively and by accident to be bound to 
follow the contrary conſcience, are not incompoſſibilities, or the parts of a contraditi- 
on, becauſe they are not ad idem, not in the ſame regards. But then, ſince it is im- 
poſſible that both theſe ſhould be actually followed, therefore God does not com- 
mand us to follow our conſcience and not to follow it at the ſame time, but to 
follow our conſcience, and to lay aſide the error, and then both parts are reconcil'd ; 
for God and the conſcience are but accidentally oppoſed ; and God commanding, us 
to follow our conſcience , took care that at the ſame time we ſhould follow God too, 
and therefore God taught our Conſcience, but when we get other teachers, we make 
it impoſſible to obey God. Let us ſubmit our Conſcience to God, that is, lay aſide 
our error, and then God and Conſcience are not two Maſters but one, that is, God , and 
Conſcience is his Deputy and Subordinate. And in order to this, it is not ill ad- 
viſed in the fourth objeaton, to follow the right conſcience of a wiſer man ; to doſo is 
a good expedient for the laying down our error ; but it is not directly _—y 
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ſo long as the error is confident ; for I muſt not follow a wiſer Man in his right, if I 
believe him to be in the wrozg, and if I believg him to be in the right, and he really be 
ſo, then I have laid aſide my error, and indeed todo this is our duty ; but this cannot 
be done till the error be diſcovered, till then I muſt follow my own conſcience, not 
the conſcience of another man. 

20, 6. To the ſixth Ianſwer, That the law of Conſcience cannot deropgate from the 
Law of God, when they are placed in the eye of reaſon over againſt ro: other ; that 
is, when the Conſcience ſees the Law of God, no law, no per{wafion, no humor, no 
opinion can derogate from it. But an erring confident conſcience believes that it follows 
God when it does not. Sothat the law of God hath here a double effet. The Law 
of God apprehended by the Conſcience binds him to ation: But the Law of God real 
and proper binds the man to lay aſide his error. For he that goes againſt the matter 
and the inſtance of the Law of God, does yet at the ſame time obey the ſanction and 
authority, becauſe he proceeds to action in obedience to, and in reverence of the Law 
of God. The wife of Amphitruo was kind to her lord, when ſhe entertain'd Fupiter in 
his ſemblance ; and for Sofia's ſake Mercury was made much of: and becauſe the error 
is dreſs'd like truth, for truths ſake we hugge and entertain the error. So here. The 
Law of God is not deſpiſed, much leſs evacuated by following the dictate of Conlci- 
ence, becauſe it is for the ſake of Gods Law that this conſcience is followed. Ar 
therefore ſince by accident they are made oppoſite ; the event of it cannot be that one 
muſt ceaſe, for both may and muſt ſtand, but nothing muſt ceaſe but the error. 

21, 7. And therefore although the will muſt ceaſe from its own pleaſure, when Gods 
will is known to be clear againſt -# the underſtanding muſt not ceaſe from that 
which it ſuppoſes to be the will of God.till the error be diſcovered,but when it is,then 
it muſt as much ceaſe from its own ways as the will muſt, for every underſtanding as 
well as every proud will, muſt be ſubmitted to the obedience of Jeſus. 

22, 8, For Conlcience being Gods creature, and his ſubordinate, cannot poſſibly pre- 
judice the rights of God, tor as ſoon as Gods right appears, and his Laws are read, 
conſcience doth and muſt obey ; but this hinders not but that conſcience muſt be 
heard when ſhe pretends the Law of God for her warrant, fo long as it is not known 
but that ſhe ſays true. 

2}. 9. Foritisin this as it is in contracts and oaths, ſo long as they ſeem lawful they 
muſt be obſerved, and muſt not be reſcinded until it be diſcovered that they are 
againſt the Law of God, and o it is with the dictates of an erring conſcience. 

10. And the reaſon is plain, becauſe conſcience does not make a real change in ex- 


24. 
Chao. Rule 5 treme objects (as I have formerly diſcourſed) the things are good or bad by their pro- 


portions to Gods Law, and remain ſo, whatever the conſcience thinks: But yet they 
put on vizors and ſhapes, and introduce accidental obligations by error. Indeed the 
error brings in no direfPobligation but that it be diſcovered and laid down: but ſonei- 
ther can it hinder but that Conſcience ſhall ſtill retain the power that God hath 
as it dzreftly and principally; that is, that it be the Mans rule and guide. For the 
allacy that runs m—_— all the objeRions is this, that the Erring Conſcience is in 
its obligation conſidered as er7ing. Now it does not bind, as Erring, but as Conſci- 
ence ; that is, not by its Error, but by its Nature, and the power of God, as being the 
reporter and record of his commands. Againſt which, he that bids our Conſcience 
to proceed, indeed gives ill counſel. He that counſels a Man to follow his erring con- 
ſcience, invites him to folly ; he tells him he is in error , and bids him not lay 
it down. But he that adviſes him to follow his conſcience, though it happens in the 
truth of things that his Conſcience be in error, meddles not at all in the countenan- 
Cing the error, but in the power of conſcience. 

25. T1. For all the obligation which our conſcience paſſes on us 1s derivative from 
God, and God commands us to follow our conſcience, but yet he commands us not 
to ſin ; becauſe his commanding us to follow our conſcience ſuppoſes our conſcience 
inſtructed by the Word of God and right reaſon, and God had appointed ſufficient 
means it ſhould be; but that conſcience offers a fin to the obedience is wholly the 
mans fault, and beſides the intention of God. God hath not made us to fin, but hath 
committed us to the conduct of Conſcience, which by prevaricating its inſtructions 
hath betrayed us. 

By this it appears what manner of obligation is paſs'd upon us by an erring Con- 
ſcience ; the Conſcience always hath the ſame commiſſion as being the ſame agg 4 

the 
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the ſame guide: bur becauſe it (elf is bound tothe Laws of God and right reaſon, {6 
far as it follows them, (o far it binds. But becauſe when it is in error, it alſo pretends 
them, by them it ſtill binds, rill the uluſion be diſcovered, Durandus expreſſed 
this by a diſtinction of wo! ds, in which himſelf onely made the difference. Lizat, 
ſed non obligat. So he. Thar 1s.1t hath not the ſame power that is in a right conſcience. 
But it binds us ſo that we cannot proceed to good. A right conſcience direQly and fi- 
nally binds us to the a&on it ſelf: An erring conſcience cannot do that, becauſe the ac&ti- 
on it offers is crimina!, but it makes us take that in ſtead of whar it ought to binde us 
to: Thar is,it hath the ſame authority,but an evil exerciſe of it ; The formal obligation 
is the ſame, but when it comes to be inſtanc'd, it binds us to that in which it hath no 
power. Fo: though it hath power over us, yet it hath nodire& power 1n that parti- 
cular matter. 


27, Gordubenſis and V:/quez contradict this expreſſion of Daranduc, affirming that an 


28, 


29, 


JO, 


31, 


erring conlcience does /igare > obligare ; I cannot well tranſlate the words into a di- 
ſtin&ion , but their meaning is this, that we are not bound poſitively to follow 
the error, but yet ſo that we mult not do the contrary, Which indeed is the ſame 
thing ; and they going to reprove Derandws his diſtinRion that hath no difference, 
they do it by a contradiction that hath in it no oppoſition. For to ſay that an erring 
conſcience does ſo bind us that we muſt not contradi& it, is to ſay that it politivel 
binds us to follow it. For if it commands us to follow it,and we muſt not go axzink 
that command, is it not notorious and evident that we muſt poſitively follow it ? But 
for the eſtabliſhing the meaſures of obedience in the preſent caſe, rheſe following 
rules are the beſt proportions. 


The meaſures of obedience due to an erring Conſcience. 


1, If an erring conſcience commands a thing that is of it ſelf indifferent, we are 
bound to follow it, and we may do it without {in. Becauſe if it be indifferent, it is 
therefore lawful, and it cannot ceale in it ſelf to be lawful, by being ſuppoſed to be 
neceſſary. Indeed if a Governor commands us to do a thing indifferent, and ſays it is 
neceflary, we may not do it under that compliance; that is, we may not betray our 
Chriſtian liberty, and accept that as ſimply neceſſary which Chriſt hath left under li- 
berty. We muſt do the thing, but not own the neceſſity. Bur if an erring conſcience 
bid us do an #ndifferent, and repreſent it as 4 neceſſary attion, though it may be a ſin to 
believe it neceſſary, yet it 1s no fin todo the action. For nothing that ſupervenes can 
alter rhe nature of the thing, and a new perſonal neceſfity introduc'd by an erring con- 
ſcien-.* by making it ſeem neceſſary to him, changes it not from being lawful in it 
ſ: if. But thca it infers this alſo, that as it may be done without ſin, ſo without a ſin 
it cannot be left undone: Becauſe the error hath made it perſonally neceſſary, and the 
truth of God hath made it /awfi/ really. 

2, If anerring conſcience diate a thing to be good which is zot good, not to follow 
that dictate, and not to do that thing is no ſin. Becauſe every good is not neceſſary, 
and it may be good or ſeem fo, and yet to omit it in certain circumſtances, may be 
equally good or better. 

3. If anerring conſcience affirm that which is good, or which is indifferent, to be 
evil and vicious; as if it _ it 15 a ſin to ſpit upon the pavement of a Church, or that 
it is ſuperſtition to ſerve the poor in an Hoſpital, it is no ſin to omit that indifferent 
or that commendable action ; becauſe here is no command of God to countermand 
the reſolution of conſcience, and therefore the error may become a ſnare and a hin- 
drance, but no direct cauſe of ſin; becauſe ſuch actions in themſelves not being ne- 
ceſlary, it cannot be criminal upon a leſs reaſon to omit them. * Bur upon the ſame 
account it is a fin to do them, becaule they are not of faith, and the Jodi a being 
perſwaded againſt them, they are fins. For any deficiency of a neceſſary ingredient 
makes a ſin. 

4. It anerring conſcience ſay that ſuch an ation is lawful onely, when of it ſelf it 
1s good axd laudable, we ſin not if wedo it, or if we do it not. For in this caſe nei- 
ther is there any aire# obligation from God, nor any indiret obligation from Conſcience, 
and therefore the Man is wholly permitted to his liberty : although it may be a pious 
action to pray kneeling on the ground with bare knees, or proftrate on our faces, yet 
if conſcience ſays it is in no ſence /audable, but that it is /awful onely, we may ately 
do it ; but then there is no other effec of ſuch an ation, than there is of ſcratching 


a mans 
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a Mans head with one finger, and it cannot be commendable in him to do an action in 
which he believes there 15 no worthinels. þ | 
22, 5. If an erring conlcience commands what is ſimply evil, or forbids to do that 
*  whichis abſolutely commanded, the Man fins whether he obeys, or obeys not. In one 
caſe he ſins againſt his Rule, and in the other againſt his Gxide: and any one miſcar- 
riage is enough to introduce a fin. But this will be the matter of the next Rule. 
The uſe of theſe Rules is not at all effe&tive upon erring conſciences, while the error 
remains: for the advices ſuppoſing the error are not applicable to them who will not 
ſuppoſe themſelves in error. Burt they are applicable to conlciences recovered from 
their error, and are uſeful in the conduct of their repentance, becaule they deſcribe 
the reſpe&ive meaſure of ſin and innocence, and what obligations of ſorrow and a- 
mends are left behind when the error is gone. | 
To theſe may be added thoſe Rules which I have already given, concerning the 
changes which can be made in moral actions, by the perſwaſion and force of 
Conlcience, Chap. 2. Rule g. 


RULE IL. 
A Conſcience erring vincibly or culpably is an unavoidable cauſe of ſin, whether it be reſiſt- 
ed, or complied with. b 


L. HEN the error proceeds of malice or negligence, the Man is guilty according 
to the venome of the ingredient; there is a {in 1n the principle,and this leads to 
an action materially evil. He that makes aſſemblies againſt his Prelate, and thinks he 
may lawfully do it, does an action for which by the Laws he is puniſhable ; but to 
God DX is to an{wer beſides the action, for the fin that led him to that error. 
He. 
2. TOUT if it be inquired, whether that allo be a fin which is an obedience to his Con- 
ſcience, that is, whether the i»/tance of the ation be a ſin, belide the malice of the 
principle, and ſo every ſuch action become a double fin? I anſwer, that it is according 
as the inſtance 1s. 
1, If it be againſt a prime principle, in which we are naturally, or any way greatly 
L- , : 
inſtructed, then the error is culpable in that manner that it remains vo/uxtary all the 
way ; and then not only the zztrodu##toz or firlt principle, but the effec allo is a ſin. 
The Man hath only put a blinde before his eyes, and in every reflex action it is diſco- 
Caſtropal.tom, Vered, and he knows it habitually all the way. * And therefore in this caſe the conſci- 
1. df, 1, punt. ence ought not to be obeyed. For the Conſcience 15 but imperfett and equivocal guiolent 
OP and artificial, It is perſwaded in the at, and convinced of the evil in the habit or reflex 
at,and is no otherwiſe deceived, than a Man is blind that wears a hood upon his eye. 
2, If the Conſcience be poſſeſſed with a damnable error, and in a great matter, 
" and this poſlefſion is a dereliftion and a puniſhment from God for other crimes, it is 
no matter whether we call the conſequent action a fin or no. - For the Man is in a 
ſtate of reprobation, and the whole order of things and actions in that ſtate are cri- 
minal formally or equivalently. His prayers are abomination ; and if fo, then the 
actions that are materially evil, are much worſe, and in eſtimation, are proſecutions 
of the ſtate of ſin. Of this ſort are they that are given over to believe a lye ; all the 
conſequent actions are ſins, juſt as the envies and blaſphemies of damned People are 
ſins, or as the acts of Devils are imputed : they are conſigned to Death, and all the 
conſequent actions are ſymbolical ; and it will be always fo, unlels they can return to 
a ſtate of repentance. 
3. If the Conſcience be abuſed in a deduttion, conſequence, or leſs certain propoſiti- 
C.. Lad . [7 prop 
on, by evil arts and prejudice, by intereſt and partiality, there is ſo much evil in the 
whole determination, as there was in the introducing cauſe of the error,and no more. 
For if the action conſequent to the perſwaſion were allo a ſin, then it ought not to be 
done ; but becauſe in this caſe the conſcience ought to be obeyed,though 1n the whole 
affair there is a ſin, and it is unavoidable, yet the fin is antecedent to the action and 
determination, but no proper appendage or qualification of it. And fince the ob- 
zect in the preſent caſe tranſmits honeſty and equity into the action, not according 
to what it is in the thing, but according to what it 1s in reaſon, it muſt needs be that 
we 
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we are obliged according to what we find it to be in Conſcience. For in this caſe 
we know not what it #5 7z it ſef, and therefore by it we cannot be guided to chooſe or 
rorefuſe ; but becauſe we mult be guided by ſomething, it muſt be wholly by opinion 
and conſcience. 


6. 4. If the Conſcience be weakly and innocently miſguided, there is no fin either in 


T. 
/ 


8. 


the error, or in the conſequent action. Becauſe no Man is bound todo better than his 
beſt ; and if he hath no fin 1n the principle of his error, it is certain he did his beſt, 
that is, he did all his duty, and thea to proceed by the beſt light he hath, is agrccable 
to right reaſon and to Religion. | 

Upon the ground of thele Concluſions we may eaſily infer, that though an erring 
conſcience is to be followed (as it is above explained) and yet that God allo is intire- 
ly to be followed, and that theretore a Man by accident, and by his own fault may be 
intangled i zervis teſticulorum Leviathan (as S. Gregories expreſſion is out of Feb) in 
the infoldings of fin and Sathan, and cannot eſcape innocently ſo long as he remains 
in that condition ; yet becauſe he need not remain in that condition, but either by ſuſ- 
pecting himſelf, or being admoniſhed by another, by inquiry and by prayer he may 
lay his error down, it follows, that to obey God never hath an unavoidable dilemma, 
and never is impoſſible fo long as the Man 1s in a ſtate and poſſibility of repentance. 
Becauſe every error that infers an action that 1s formally as well as materially ſinful, 
not onely ought but may alſo be depoſed or laid down, becauſe in ſuch caſes no Man 
is invincibly abuſed. No Man can ever be in that condition, that to love God ſhall 
become a fin to him ; becauſe no Man can really be ignorant, or properly entertain 
this opinion, that it 1s a {in to love God ; that rebellion is lawful ; that adultery is no 
ſin; that it can be lawful to ſtrike a Prince for juſtice; or to break a Commandment 
to preſerve the intereſt of a Sect ; that a man may rob God in zeal againſt idolatry and 
images. Theſe things are ſo plainly taught, that an error in theſe cannot chooie bur 
be malicious. 

But when the error is in ſuch caſes where either it is /zvizcible and irremediable, or 
where weakneſs pleads excule, the ation 1s in that degree innocent in which the er- 
ror is #2avoidable. And if it could be otherwile, then a caſe might happen in which 
by the Laws of God a man could be bound to that which is ;rrizſecally evil, and then 
God and not man were the Author of the ſin. 

The ſum is this, God is Supreme,and Conſcience 15 his Viceperent and Subordinate. Now 
it is certain, that the Law of an zferiour cannot binde againſt the command of a S«- 
periour when it is known. But when the Superior communicates the notices of his will 
by that #»ferior, and no otherwile ; the ſubje& is to obey thar inferior, and in ſo doing 
he obeys both. But the Vicegerent is to anſwer for the misinformation,and the Con- 
ſcience for its error, according to the degree of its being culpable. 


—————— 


, 
RULE IV. 


It is a greater ſun to ao a good aFion againſt our Conſcience, than ts do an evil aflion in obe- 
dience to it. | 


HIS Rule concerns degrees oxely, but is uſeful in the conduQing ſome. ations 
of repentance ; and it 15 to be underſtood to be true onely in equal caſes, and 
when there is no circumſtance aggravating one part. Frier Clemext the Facobine thinks 
erroneouſly, that it 15 lawful to kill his King. The poor Damoiſelle Faucette thinks it 
unlawful to ſpit in the Church: but it happened that one day ſhe did it againſt her 
conſcience ; and the Frier with his Conſcience and a long Knife killed the King. If 
the queſtion be here, who ſinn'd moſt, the diſparity is next to infinite, and the poor 
woman was to be chidden tor doing againſt her conſcience, and the other to be hang'd 
for doing according to his. Becauſe the Friers error could not be invincible and incul- 
pable, hers might ; and in ſuch queſtions, the effec of which is of ſo high concern- 
ment, becauſe the errors in them are ſi upreme and dangerous, the inquiſition ought to 
be very great where there can be difficulty, and therefore the negligence is always in- 
tolerable, and it is malicious where the diſcovery is eaſe, as it is in theſe caſes. And 
therefore in ſo different materials the caſe can no way be equal, becauſe in one there 


Is a greater light, a more ready grace, a perfett inſtruttion,an evident proviſion,an open re- 
ſ[traint, and a reaay Commanament, But 
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But when the effec of the 2ueſtiozs are equal and not differenced by accidents, 
the rule is certain upon this reaſon : Becaule a {in done againſt kwowledge, is greater 
than a ſin done ignorantly, He that fins againſt his conſcience, fins againſt all his 
knowledge in that particular, Burt if he ſins againſt a Commandment which he knows 
not to be ſuch, he {ins ignorantly, and therefore the more excuſably. Put 1 fonnd 
mercy (faith S. Paul ) for 1 did it ignorantly tn unbelief. 

Upon this account 1t comes to be the ſame kinde, and the ſame degree of crime to ſin 
againſt a» erring, and to ſin againſt a right Conſcience in the ſame inſtances: He that 
omits to hear Divine ſervice on 4 Feſtival when he hath no realonable impediment,and 
he who omits it upon a Common day, which he erroneouſly luppoſes to be a Feſtival, 
hath equally prevaricated the Law of the Church, and the analogy of the Command- 
ment of God on which this of the Church is tounded, they being equally againſt his 
rule by which he is to walk ; and this error hath no influence upon the will,or choice, 
but is wholly extrinſecal to it. But this is to be underſtood in errors of fadt, and ſuch 
as are inculpable;and have no effe, and make no change in the will. 

Arid therefore in our penitential ſorrows and expiations, we need not be curious to 
make a difference of them which have the {ſame formal malice ; and if we be taught 
to make any, it may have this evil conſequence in it, that we may love our ignorance, 
and flatter our ſelves in our irregularities, which we think will not be (0 leverely im- 
puted, by reaſon of the error. It this be a great crime to diſobey our Conſcience tea- 
ching us righteous and true propoſitions, it 1s on the other fide alſo very great to ſut- 

fer our Conſcience to be ſo milled, that a good action ſhall become criminal by ſuch 
miſtaking ; ſo that beſides the departing trom our Rule which is equal in both, they 
have their own ſuperadded evil to weigh againſt each other. 


RULE V. 
lf is not _ to delight in an evil afion ( after the diſcovery of our error) which we did 
y 


innocently in an erroneous Contcience. 


HE caſe is this; Quintus Hortenſins received a forg'd Will of Mizutins from 

ſome Hereadipete or Teſtamentary cheaters, and becaule they offered to verikie it, 

and to give him a ſhare, he defended the forgery and poſſeſſed his part ; but when he 

afterwards perceived the cheat, and yet detained the purchaſe, he grew infamous : It 

was innocent till he knew it, but then it was criminal, He ſhould not have pleaſed 

himſelf in it , becauſe he ſhould have reſtord it. Bur in this there is no que- 
ſtion. 

But when the poſſeſſion or purchaſe may lawfully remain, there is ſome difference 
in the deciſion of the queſtion. Spurinxa ſtgking a Stag,involuntarily and unwittingly 
kills his Brother, and becomes rich by the inheritance. Here the Man muſt ſeparate 
the effect from its relation, and ſo proceed: The inheritance was a bleſſing, the acci- 
dent wasa misfortune 3 and if he may not rejoyce in that, he may not give thanks for 
it, but as for a crols. But it he pleaſes himſelf in the way of his entranceto it,he had 
a mind ready to have kill'd his Brother if he durſt, or atleaſt did ſecretly wiſh him 
dead, that he might openly have his living. In this there is no great difficulty to 
make the ſeparation. God firikes a Man with blindneſs, and gives him a gcod me- 
mory ; he ſighs for that, and rejoyces for this. A little Metaphyſicks makes this ab- 
ſtraction. 

2. But concerning the a& when it is diſcovered to have been evil, he is to have no 
' other complacency, but becauſe he did it ignorantly. He that ſuffers no&urnal pol- 

lution, if he finds a remedy by it, is to rejoyce that himſelf ſuffered it involuntarily, 
that is, he may rejoyce that he did not fin ; and of the innocence of the joy, he can 
have no other teſtimony but by his hating the ac in all caſes in which it is a fin, and 
refuſing todoit. But the Frexch-woman whom my L. Moxt1iexe ſpealts of, who ha- 
ving ſuffered a rape by divers Souldiers, gave God thanks that without ſin the had en- 
joyed pleaſure, had a criminal joy, and delighted in the action, for the voluntary en- 
tertainment of which the onely wanted an excuſe. 
3. If we conſider the whole conjunction of things together,the evil a& with the ad- 
vantageous effe&t, we are to be indifferent to joy and ſorrow, that is, to do neither 
directly 
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dire&ly, but to look on it as an effect of the Divine providence bringing good out of 
evil, and to fear leſt a joy in the whole ſhould entitle us too nearly to the lin by the re- 
lation of an after act and approbation ; or leſt we be fo greedy of the effe& that we 
be too ready toentertain the like upon terms equally evil, bur [eſs fortunate. 

5. 4. This15alſoto be underſtood only in ſuch caſes, in which we are not ob] igd to 
reſtitution. For if we rejoyce in that effe& which we ought to deſtroy, we recal the 
fin from the tranſient action, and make it dwell with the poſſeſſion, and then the firſt 
involuntary error becomes a choſen rapine. 

6, 5. If the action was only materially, and therefore innocently, an error againſt a 

' humane Law, and turns to our ſecular advantage, we are more at liberty to rejoyce 
and pleaſe our ſelves in the — Becauſe humane Laws make no ation i#- 
triuſecally and djemialy evil, but only relatively and extrinſecally, And therefore the 
danger 1s not fo great of polluting the conſcience by the contra& and mingling of 

Ib the affections with the forbidden action. He that eats fleſh in Lent in thoſe places 
| and circumſtances where it is forbidden, and did not remember it was Lent,or did not 

f 


know it, and by ſodoing, retreſhes himſelf well, and does advantage to his health, 
may not be accuſed eaſily if he delights in the whole a&ion, as it joyns the error and 
the advantage. For belides the former reaſon, this alſo is conſiderable ; that hu- 
mane Laws not being ſo wiſe and excellent as Divine Laws,do bend more eaſily and 
readily, that they may comply with the ends of charity and gentleneſs, and have in 
: them a more apt diſpenſation, and almoſt offer themſelves to go away, when a grea- 
' ter good comes in their room. But of this in its due place, 

[ 7. 6. In ations materially evil againſt the Divine Laws, if the event cannot be clear- 
; ly ſeparated from the irregularity, the firſt innocent error is by the after pleaſure 
: turned into a direct ſin. Gneizs Carbo lay with Leia unwittingly, ſuppoſing her tobe 
his wife Poſthumia, but afterwards having diſcovered the error was pleaſed in the mi- 
ſtake, becauſe he by the arts of fancy did by an after-thought repreſent to himſelf the 
] change and the variety, and then he was adulterous. For to be pleaſed inthe miſtake 
$ which brings no advantage ſeparable from the ſin, is dire&ly to chooſe the fin for the 


advantage ſake ; and this was Carbo's cale, |, 
'2 


RULE VI. 


An innocent, or invincibly erring Conſcience is to be obeyed even againſt the known Com- 
4 manament of our $ uperiours. 


I, Gainſt this S. Bernard ſeems to argue earneſtly ; $ tantopere vitanda ſunt ſcan- 1, ge precepe. 
aala paruulorum, quanto amplins prelatorum, quos fibi Deus cogquare quodammodo & diſyend. 

in utroque dignatur, dum ſibimet mputat & illorum reverentiam & contemptum ? oc, 

« If with ſo great caution we muſt be careful that we do not offend any of Gods little ones, 

© how much more muſt we be curious to avoid giving offence to great ones, to our Superiours, 

« whom God ſeems in ſome manner to make equal to himſelf, while the reverence or the con- 

© tempt that is done to them, he takes unto himſelf; ſaying, He that heareth you, heareth me, 

&« 2nd he that iy. Ke you, deſpiſeth me ? But if you ſay, that men may be deceived in their 

_ nga after the will of God, and may deceive others in reporting it ; what u that to thee 

© who knoweſt not that they are deceived? eſpecially ſince from Scriptures thou art taught, 
« That the lips of the Prieſt ſhall preſerve knowledge, and they ſhall require the Law at his 
&« mouth, becauſe he is the Angel of the Lord of Hoſts, To which diſcourle of S. Bernard, 
the following conſideration may add ſome moment ; and the diſcuſſing them, may 
give light to the inquiry. 

2, For in things indifferent the command of the Superior muſt needs be accoun- 
ted the will of God ; for although our Superiors are executioners of the Divine 
Laws, yet becauſe they have alſo a Legiſlative power, they who can alter nothing in 
things commanded or forbidden by God, muſt have a power to command or to forbid. 
relpe&ively in things indifferent or not at all. And therefore in ſuch things our cori- 
ſcience is bound to obey. 

3. And if Conſcience be pretended againſt it, it is an error and ought to be laid 
down, for to follow this erring conſcience ingages us in ſin all the way. 
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4. But as he that ſubmits his underſtanding to the obedience of Jeſus, pleaſes God 
molt, even when he does it in defiance of all arguments and temptations to the con- 
trary,which though he cannot anlwer yet he relolves to follow Chriſt ; ſo he does beſt 
who though his conſcience pretend realons againſt it, will yet lay afide thoſe reaſons 
that he may ſubmit to his ſuperiors. : I" 

5. For it is a great crime by rebelling againſt or ſlighting the command of our 
Rulers, to give offence to whole ſocieties of men ; * and there can be no greater 
contempt done to them , than by undervaluing their judgement to ne our 
own ; and therefore the Prophet pronounces wo to them who are wiſe iz their own 
EYES, 

F 6. But let a Subje& be never ſo wiſe, he ought not to judge his Superior, or to 
condemn his ſentence ; and therefore he muſt be judged by it, and not by his own er- 
ring conſcience. : a 

7. For as he who hath made a vow of obedience, hath deveſted himſelf of all pre- 
tences of contradicting what ſhall be impoſed ; and if his conſcience ſhall check him 
in the inſtance, he ought to look upon it as a temptation and ule it accordingly : fo 
mult it be al'o in every Subje&t, who by the Laws of God is as much tied to obey his 
Superior, as he can be by any Law which he puts upon himſelf, The effec of theſe 
ſuggeſtions is this, that in things where the Law of God hath not declared poſitively, 
an erring conſcience is not to be attended to, but the Law of the Superior, and his 
ſentence-muſlt be the guide of his Conſcience. 

2. To this diſcourſe I anſwer in ſhort, That it is all very true ; that the lawful Supe- 
riors are Gods Vicegerents q jonny over us in things pertaining to God, ſo as to be 
Executioners of the Divine Laws ; and beſides this, to make Laws in things indiffe- 
rent and pertaining ro men ; That all contempt done to them is done to God ; That 
it is ſcandalous to refuſe obedience to them ; That he is a proud man who ſays he is 
wiſer than his Superiors ; and he is intolerable that prefers his private folly before 
the publick wiſdom : And therefore it-is well inferred,that the error of an abuſed con- 
ſcience ought to be laid down, and though he cannot in particular anſwer the argu- 
ments which trouble him, yet if he have reaſon to believe that though the argu- 
ments be too hard for him, yet that the Superiors command is innocent ; it were well 
if he would lay afide thoſe arguments and adhere to authority ; yet all this touches 
not the ſecret of the Queſtion. Fox, 9. 

. He that compares the law of Conſcience, with the law of the Superior, compares the 
law of God and the law of man; and the queſtion is not whether a man ſhould follow 
his Superior, or follow himſelf, but whether God or Man be tobe obeyed, whether 
the Superior or the Supreme be to be attended to? The reaſon of this is, becauſe the 
Conſcience ſtands bound by the ſuppoſed Law of God, which being ſuperior to all 
the law of Man, muſt rather be obeyed ; and therefore although the arguments con- 
clude rightly that an erring conſcience: diſobeying his Supertors lawtul command 
does ſin greatly, yet they cannot conclude that he avoids fin by obeying againſt his 
conſcience. For his condition is indeed perplexed, and he can noway avoid fin, but 
by laying his error aſide firſt, and then obeying. And ſince he fins whether he obeys 
his Superiors juſt command, or the unjuſt command of his conſcience, the inquiry 1s, 
in this ſad conjunction of things, by what hand he muſt be ſmitten, on which ſide he 
mult fall, that he may fall the eaſier? To this the Rule anſwers, That his. erring con- 
{cience muſt be obeyed rather, becauſe he is perſwaded that God ſpeaks there, and is 
not perſwaded that God ſpeaks by his Superior. Now though in this he be decei- 
ved, yet hethat will not go there where he thinks God is, and leave that where he 
thinks God is not, does uncertainly go towards God, but does certainly forſake him, 
as much as lies in him. For, 

4. It is to the Conſcience all one as if the Law of God were really upon it, if it be 
thought it is. Idem eſt efſe & apparere.in this caſe, and therefore-the erring conſcience 
is to be attended to, becauſe the will and the affections are for God, though the judg- 
ment hath miſtaken a gloworm for the Sun. But this is to be underſtood only, when 
the conſcience erres innecently and unevoidebly, which it can never doin the precepts of 
nature, and brighteſt revelation. ? 

But, if the Conlcjence. does erre vincibly, that is, with an actual fault, and an im- 
perfect, artificial reſolution, ſuch a one, as a good Man will not, and a wiſe Man need 
not have, this preſent perſwaſion excuſes him not from a double fin, for bovehing 

double 
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double duty. For he is bound to corrett his error, and to perform the precepts of his 
Superiour, and if he does not, his {in 1s more than that which was in the vicious cauſe 
of his miſperſwaſion, as I ſhewed in the explication of the former Rules. 

6. But according as the ignorance and error approaches towards pity, leſſening or ex- 
cuſing, ſo the ſin alſo declines. He thar thinks it is not lawtul at all to rake up arms 
at the command of his Prince in an unjuſt, or adubious cauſe, fins if he does what he 
thinks ſo unlawful, and he commits no fin in diſobeying, that only excepred which 
entred into his miſperſwaſion, which is greater or leſs, or next to none at all, accor- 
ding as was the caule of his error, which in the whole conſtitution of affairs, he could 
not well avoid. But he that is fooliſhly perſwaded that all Government is unlawful 
and Antichriſtian, is bound to lay his error down, and beſides the vicious caule of his 
error, he ſins in the evil effec of it, though his imperfe&, equivocal conſcience calls 
on him to the contrary, yet he ſins if he does not obey, becaule in ſuch notorious and 
evident propolitions an error is not only malicious in the principle, but voluntary all 
the way ; and therefore may eaſily, and mult certainly be laid afide in every period of 
determination. 

Whatſoever Caſes are between theſe, partake of the extremes according 
totheir proper reaſon and relation. 


RULE VIL. 


The error of an abuſed Conſcience ought to be reformed, ſometimes by the command of the 
will, but ordinarily by a contrary reaſon, Gs es 


1.1, T F theerrordid begin upon 4 probable reaſon, it cannot be reformed but by a reaſon 
ſeeming equal toit, becaule a lels reaſon hath not naturally the ſame efficacy 
with a greater, and to aſſent to a lels probability againſt a greater ist0 do againſt rea- Vide Chap. 4. 
ſon,againſt all that by which this leſſer reaſon is outweighed. For in this cale the will 
can have no influence, which not being a cognoſcitive and diſcourſing faculty,muſt be 
determined by its own motives when 1t is not determined by reaſon, that is, by the 
motives of underſtanding. Now the motives of will, when it is. not moved by right 
reaſon, are pleaſure and profit, ambition and revenge, partiality arid pride, chance or hu- 
' mour ; and how theſe principles can diſabuſe a conſcience is very hard tounderſtand, 
how readily and certainly they do abuſe it, is not hard. Whether the Stars be even or 
odd? whether the Soul be generated, or createdand infuſed ? whether it be lawful 
to fight or rail againſt a Prince, what hath theWill codo with it ? If the will meddles, 
and makes the reſolution, it ſhall be determined, [not as it is beſt, but as it falls our 
by chance, or by evil, or by vain inducements. - For in the will there is no argu- 
ment good but reaſon ; I mean both in the matter of xatwre and of'grace, that is, rea- 
ſon chang'd into a motive, and an inſtrument of perſwaſion from whatſoever indu- 
cing principle. | 
2, 2, *Some have affirmed that the error of a conſcience may fairly be depoſed np- * Sanchez. ſe- 
on any probable argument though of leſs perſwaſion ; which if! it could be admit- _—_— 
ted, would give leavefor a man to chuſe his ſide as he pleaſes, becauſe in all moral Merolla inflo- 
things as dreſſed with circumſtances it is very caſic to find ſome degrees of probabis 7<s-1erb.con- 
lity, but very difficultta find a caſe againſt which nothing can be diſputed. And Bardus de con. 
therefore if it happens that a man be better perſwaded of his error than of the con- ſcientia diſcep, 
rrany truth,. that truth cannot be choſen wiſely, nor the error honeſtly. depoſed, be- ****"* 
_ 1t.is done againſt the way of a man, not avſo/utely, but comparatively againſt 
reaſon. 
3- 3. Ifthereaſon on both ſides ſeems equally probable, the will may determine by 
any of its proper motives that are honeft ; any prudent intereſt, any fair compliance, 
any cuſtom, in caſe theſe happen to be on the right ſide. . When the arguments ſeem 
equal, the underſtanding or conſcience cannot determine. It mutt either be a 
chance, and aſpecial providence of God, or a particular grace that caſts us on the 
right ſide. But whatſoever it be that then determines us tothe right, if of it ſelf it be 
innocent, it is in that caſe an effe&t of Gods grace, and an apt inſtrument of « right 
Conſcience, 
4+ 4. Whea the conſcience is erroneous, and the error unreaſonable, commenc'd 
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Vide Chap, 4. 
Rule 5. 


.the occaſion of that error, 


wholly upon intereſt, trifling regards, or vicious principles, the error may be de 
ſed honeſtly, though there be no reaſon thought of to the contrary, beſides the dif- 
covery of the firſt abuſe. The will in this caſe 1s enough. Polo ſervare animam mea, 
ſaid one; I will, Iam reſolved to ſave my own Soul. A man may and ought to hate 
the evil principle of his error, and decline it upon the ſtock of indignation, which 
in this caſe 1s a part of Repentance. And this inſinuates the reaſon of this diſcourſe. 
For, 

Repentance is founded principally in the will, and whatſoever a man is to leave up- 
on the ſtock of Repentance, he may do it wholly upon the ſtock of his will;informed, 
or inclin'd by general propoſitions, without any cogniſance of the particulars of rhe 
preſent Queſtion, Eratoſthenes coming amongſt the Perfian Mazi, and obſerving 
their looſer cuſtoms of marrying their ſiſters and their mothers, falls in love with his 
half-ſiſter Lampra and marries her. A while after perceiving that he entred upon 
this action upon no other account but luſt, and fancy, and compliance with the im- 
purer Magi, began to hate his a for the evil inducement, and threw away her and 
his folly together. This he might do without any further reaſonings about the inde- 
cercy of the mixture, by perceiving that a crime or a folly ſtood at the entrance and 
invited him toan evil lodging. He that begins without reaſon, hath reaſon enough 
to leave off, by perceiving he had no reaſon to begin ; and in this caſe the will is the 
great agent, which therefore here is noill principle, becauſe it leaves the error upon 
the ſtock of Grace and Repentance. 

5. If the will entertained the error without any reaſon at all, as oftentimes it doegy 
it knows not why ; ſhe may allo depoſe it honeſtly without any reaſon relating to the 
particular, upon this general, that it could not make the ation to be conſcientious to 
have it done without any inducement. But then the taking up the contrary truth up- 
on as little reaſon is innocent, becauſe it happens to be on the right fide ; but it is not 
Vertue nor Conſciexce till it be perſwaded by fomething that is a fit inducement either 
12 the general, or in the particular. | 
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" .AMNLE: vil. 
The error of a Cmſtience is not always'td be opened to the erring perſon by the Guides of 


Souls, or any other charitable adviſer. wg. 


, I F theerror began witha-fin, and ſill dwells there upon the ſame ſtock, or if it be 


produdtive of a fin, it is always to be diſcovered, though the greateſt temporal in- 
convenience were certainly conſequent to the diſcovery. Becauſe a man mult not be 
ſuffered to lie in fin, no not a minute, if he can be recovered or reſcued from it ; 
and no temporal advantage or diſadyantage can be conſiderable in this caſe, which is 
the caſe c a\Soul. , Anerror that is vixcrble is all the way criminal, and muſt not be 
ermitted, 
F 2. If the error be z#vincible and innocent or pitiable in the cauſe, and yet ends in an 
intolerable event, and the effec be a crime or a great danger to Souls, the error muſt 
be diſcovered by them that can, The Novatians erred in the matter of Repentance : 
The inducing caule of their error was an over-active zeal, and too wary a tenderneſs 
in avoiding {candal and judging concerning it. God ſerved the ends of his 'glory b 
or he uſes to bring good out of every evil ; and the Churc 
under a better Article grew as wary as the Nowatians, as watchful againſt ſcandal, 
as ſevere againſt lapſed perſons. Now although in this caſe, the error was from an 
innocent cauſe, yet becauſe it landed them upon a courſe of diſcipline, and perſwaſi- 
on that was not innocent, they were not to be permitted in their error, though the 
diſſolution of the error might or would have occaſioned the remiffion of diſcipline. 
For their docrine of Repentance. was diſhonourable to the mercies of Gud, an inſtru- 
ment of deſpair, a rendring the power of the Keys and the Miniſtery of the order 
Eccleſiaſtical in a manner wholly uſeleſs, and would if it were purſucd to its juſt 
conſequents have hindred repenting ſinners to revert to the folds of the Church ; and 
therefore for the accidental good which God brought, or which was likely to have 
&ome from that error or the innocence of its principle, it was not to be conceal'd, but 
reproy'd and deſtroyed becauſe it dwelt in ſin. He that believes thar OT” j be 
ufhici- 
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ſufficient, which hath in it nothing but lorrow for whart is paſt, and a 


in the palliation of his error, becaule the con(equent of his error is ſu 
(ich a ſtate of ſin, for which nothing can make amends. 


3. If the error be invincible, and the conſequent of the perlwaſton be conſiſtent 
with the ſtate of grace, the error muſt be opened or not opened, according to prudent 
conſiderations relating to the perſon and his ſtate of affairs. So that the error muſt 


rather be ſuffered than a grievous ſcandal, or an intolerable, or a very great inconve- 


nience. To this purpoſe Comtrols ſays it was determined by a Congregation of 


learned and prudent perſons in anſwer to a ſtrange and a rare cale happening in Verice ; 


A Gentleman ignorantly did lie with his Mother ; ſhe knew it, bur intended it nor, 
till for her curioſity and in her ſearch whether her fon intended it to her maid, ſhe was 
ſurpriſed and gotten with child : She perceiving her ſhame and torrow haſten, ſent her 
{on to travel for many years ; and he returned not till his Mothers female birth was 


grown to be a handſom pretty Maiden. . At his return he eſpies a ſweet-fac'd girl in 
the houſe, likes her, loves her, and intends to marry her. His mother conjured him b 

all that-was ſacred and profane that he ſhould not, ſaying, ſhe was a beggers child, 
whom for pities ſake ſhe reſcued from the ſtreets and beggery, and that he ſhould not 
by diſhonoring his Family make her to die with ſorrow. The Gentlemans affections 
were ſtrong, and not to be maſtered, and he married his own fifter and his own daugh- 
ter. But now the bitings of the Mothers conlcience were intolerable,and to her Con- 
feſſor ſhe diſcovered the whole buſineſs within a Year or two after this prodigious 
marriage, and asked whether ſhe were bound to reveal the caſe to her ſon and daugh- 
ter,who now liv'd in love and ſweetnels of ſociety, innocently,though with ſecret miſ- 
fortune which they felt not. It was concluded negatively, ſhe was not to reveal it, leſt 


ſhe bring an intolerable miſery in the place of that which to them was no fin ; or leſt 


upon notice of the error they might be tempted by their mutual endearment and their 
common children, to cohabite in deſpight of the caſe, and fo change that into a known 
ſin, which before was an unknown calamity ; and by this ſtate of the anſ wer,they were 
permitted to their innocence, and the children to their inheritance, and all under the 
protection of a harmleſs, though erring and miſtaken conſcience. 

4. If it be doubtful whether more good or hurt may be conſequent to the diſcovery, 
it is better to conceal it. Becauſe it 15 more tolerable to have a good omitted, than to 
have an evil done. That may ſometimes be lawtul,this can never ; and a known evil 
that is not a ſin, is rather to be admitted than an unknown, which no Man can tell 
whither it will arrive. But in this, the prudexce of 4 good and a wiſe mar is to be his on- 
ly guide, and Goas glory his only meaſure and the publick good, and the greater concern- 
ments of the intereſſed be chiefly regaraed, 
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CHART. IF, 
Of the Probable or Thinking Conſcience. 


RULE 1. 


A probable Conſcience is an imperſe$ aſſent to an uncertain propoſition, in which one part is 
indeed clearly and fully choſen, but with an explicit, or implicit notice that the contrary is 
alſo fairly eligible. 


EY Probable Conſcience dwells ſo between the Sure and the Doubtful that it 
probable inducement, bur is made ſure either by an aſſent to the Con- 


7 cluſion, tronger than the premiſes will infer, or by a reflex a, or 
LIEN Rx? ſome other collateral hardneſs and adventitious confidence, and there- 


| preſent purpoſe 
without amendment really 1n the tuture, upon no pretence is to be complied withall 


ch a danger, or 


partakes ſomething of both. For « ſure Conſcience may'begin upon a * 


——_ 


tore the probable is diſtinguiſhed from that by the imperfeQtion of the - 


aſſent. But becaule in that reſpect it approaches to the doubtful, and in that is alike, 
it 15 differenced from this by the determination. For a doubtful conſcience conſiders 
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the probabilities on each ſide, and dares not chooſe, and cannovt. But the probable 
does choole, though it conſiders that in the thing it ſelf there can be no certainty. 
And from them both it is diſtinguiſhed by the intervening of the Will. For in the 
(ure Conſcience the Will works not at all, becaule it is wholly conducted by the un- 
derſtanding, and its proper motives. In the doubtful the Will cannot interpoſe by 
reaſon of fear and an uncertain ſpirit ; but 1n the probable it can intervene, not dirett- 
ly, but collaterally and izdireitly, becaule the motives of the probable conſcience are not 
always ſufficient ro make the concluſion without ſomething of the Will applied to 
extrinſecal motives which reflec alſo upon the underſtanding ; and yet in this con- 
ſcience there is no fear, and therefore the Will can here be obeyed, which in the firſt 
nceds not, in the laſt it cannot. For it is remarkable, that a probable conſcience 
though it be in ſpeculation uncertain, yet 1t may be rattically certain, that is, he that 
believes his opinion to be probable, cannot bur think that it 1s poſſible he may be in an 
actual error, but yet he may know that it 1s innocent todo that for which he hath a 
probable reaſon; for though in all theſe caſes he may chooſe that which is the wrong 
part, yet he proceeds as lafely as if he bad choſen right, for if it were not ſafe to do 
that which is only probable, then nothing could be done till ſomething were demon- 
ſtrated ; and then in moral Theology we ſhould often ſtand ſtill and fuſpend our a, 
but ſeldom do any thing ; nay ſometimes we ſhould ncither a& nor ſuſpend, it being 
but probable that either is to be choſen, * Yea, ſometimes it happens what Ariſtotle 
ſaid, that falſe things are made more probable than true, as it isto all them who are in- 
nocently and invincibly abuſed ; and in this caſe, it probability were not a ſufficient 
conviction of conſcience, ſuch perſons could not honeſtly conſent to truth. * For 
even wile men diſagree in their {ſentences of truth and error, and after a great ſearch, 
icarcely do they diforer one ſingle truth unto juſt meaſures of confidence; and there- 
fore no other law could be exacted for humane actions, than an opinion honeſtly en- 
tred into, & a probable conſcience. And it is remarkable that Gicero faith that the word 
Arbitror is verbum conſideratiſ/imum, and the old Romans were reſery'd and cautious 
in the decrees of Judges, and the forms of their oath began with arbitror,although th 
gave teſtimony of things whereof they were eye-witnefles; and the words which their 
Pretors did uſe in their ſentences, was feciſſe videtur, on non videtur. He that obſery- 
Fcd, 11, 44 £©th the winds ſþall not ſow,and he that watcheth the clouds ſhall never reap; which means, 
that if we ſtart at every objection, and think nothing ſafe but what is certain, and no- 
thing certain but what can be demonſtrated, that Man is over-wiſe and over-juſt, and 
by his too curious ſearch miſſes what he inquires for. Aiyorro 6 ay ixayys & xate Þ 
uzozeuh/lu valu Sraoaeqpnten, That i well enough prov'd, that is prov'd according to the 
ſubjeck matter. For there is not the ſame exactnels to be look'd for in all diſciplines, 
any more than in all manufactures. But in thoſe things which are honeſt and juſt, 
and which concern the publick, rooaurhky ty« Iiapoezy x mAzvi, there is ſo much dil- 
ſention and deception that things are good or bad not by themlelves, but as they are in 
law ; TeaaSvuÞO vv bt bh ToouToy T axerts: bGntaAY xaY ixapoy yivO iQ coy h 16 
TezyuclO. por baIixerai. Heis well inſtructed who expects that manner of proof 
Ethic, ), 1.c,1. for things, which the nature of the things will bear, ſaid Ariftotle. And in moral 
things, it is ſufficient that a thing is judged true and certain, though by an uncertain 
argument ; and the opinion may be practically certain, when the knowledge of it is 
in ſpeculation only probable. 
2, Ithathtwo ſorts of motives, i»trinſecal and extrinſecal. That is reaſon, this is au- 
thority, and borh of them have great conſiderations in order to practice, of which I am 
to give account in the following Rules. 
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| RULE II. 
A Conſcience thatis at firſt,and in its own nature probable,may be made certain by accumu- 
lation of many probabilities operating the ſame perſwaſion. | 


I, | 2 probable.argument hath in it ſomething of perſwaſion and proof, and al- 
A. though it cannot produce evidence and intire conviction toa wiſe and a difcern- 
ing ſpirit, yet it can effeRall that it ought ; and although,if the Will I;ſt,or if Fmngs 
| rule, 
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rule, the underſtanding ſhall be made ſtubborn againſt it, and reje& it ealily ; yet 
if nothing be put in bar againſt it, it may bring a Man to adhere to it beyond the evi- 
dence. But in ſome caſes there are a whole Army of little People, heaps of probable 
inducements which the underſtanding amaſles together, and trom every ſide gathers 
all that can give light and motion to the article in queſtion, it draws auxiliaries from 
every thing, tights with every weapon, and by all means purſues the victory ; it 
joyns line to line, and precept to precept; reaſon to reaſon, and reaſon to authority ; 
theſayings of wiſe men with the Proverbs of the people ; conſent of talkers, and the 
arguings of diſputers ; the nature of the thing, and the reaſonableneſs of its expecta- 
tions ; the capacities and poſſibilites of men, and of accidents; the purpoſes and de- 
ſigns, the uſefulneſs,and rewards ; and by what all agents are and ought to be moved ; 
cuſtomes are mingled with laws, and decencies with conſideration of profit ; the un- 
derſtanding conſiders the preſent ſtate and heap of circumſtances, and by prudence 
weighs every thing in its own ballance ; it conſiders the conſequent of the opinion it 
intends to eſtabliſh, and well weighs the inconvenience of the contrary. But from 
the obſcurity and inſufficiency of theſe particulars, there cannot come a perfe& light ; 
if a little black be mingled with white, the produ muſt have ſomething of every in- 
fluence that can be communicated from its principle, or material conſtitution ; and 
ten thouſand millions of «#»certains cannot make one certaty. 

In this caſe the underſtanding comes not to any certainty by the energy of the mo- 
tives and dire arguments of probability, or by the firſt effort and impreſſes of their 
ſtrength, but by a particular reflexion which it makes upon the heap, and by a ſecon- 
dary diſcourling extracted from the whole, as being therefore convinced, becauſe it 
believes it to be impoſſible that ſo many conſiderations, that no way conſpire either 
in matter or deſign, ſhould agree in the produRtion of a lie. Ir is not likely that ſo 
many beams of light ſhould iſſue from the chambers of Heaven for no other reaſon but 
to lead us into a precipice. Probable arguments and prudential motives are the great 
hinges of humane actions, for as a Pope once ſaid, It is but a little wit that governs the 
world ; and the uncertainty of 1 qroqgen 15 the great caule of contingency in events ; 
but as uncertain as moſt counſels are, yet all the great tranſactions of the affairs of 
the world are reſolved on and acted by them ; by ſuſpicions and fears and probable 
apprehenſions infinite evils are prevented ; and it 1s not therefore likely to be an error 
by which ſo perpetually ſo many good things are procured and effeted. For it were 
a diſparagement to the wiſe providence of God, and a lefſening the rare Oeconomy 
of the Divine Government,that he ſhould permit almoſt all the World, and all reigle- 
ments, the varieties of event, and all the changes of Kingdoms, and all counſels 
and deliberations, to be conducted by moral demonſtrations, and to be under the 

wer of probabilities, and yet that theſe ſhould be deceitful and falſe. Neither is 
It to be imagined that God ſhould permit wiſe men, and good, men that on purpoſe 
place their reaſon in indifference, that abate of their heats and quench their own ex- 
travagant fires, Men that wipe away all clouds and miſts from their eyes, that they 
may ee clearly, Men-that ſearchas they ought to do, for things that they are bound to 
find, things that they are commanded to ſearch, and upon which eyen all their inte- 
reſts depend, and yet requiring after the end whither they are directed, and by what 
means it is to be required that theſe Men ſhould be inevitably abuſed by their own rea- 
ſon, by the beſt reaton they have; and that when concerning the thing which cannot 
be demonſtrated by proper and phyſical arguments, yet weare to enter intoa perſwa- 
ſion fo great, that tor the verification of ir Men muſt venture their lives and their 
fouls ; Lfay, if this kind of proof be not ſufficient to effect all this, and ſufficiently to 
aſſure ſuch men, and competently to affirm and ſtrengthen ſuch reſolutions, ſalvation 
and damnation mult be by chance,or,which is worſe, 1t muſt be impoſſible to be well, 
but when it cannot chooſe to be otherwiſe ; and this I fay is not to be imagined that 
God will or does permit, fince all theſe entercourſes ſo much concern God's glory 
and our eternal intereſt. The main events of Heaven and hell do in ſome re ba de- 
pend, as to us, upon our faith, whoſe objeas are repreſented with ſuch lights trom God 
and right reaſon as are ſufficient to perſwade, not to demonſtrate ; they are ſuch 
which leave ſomething to us of choice and love, and every propoſition of Scripture 
though it be as ſ#re, yet it is not fo evident as the rrinciplerof Geometry ; and the 
Spirit of God effects his PRE with an influence as ſoft and placid as the warmth 
of the Sun,while a phyſical demonſtration blows hard and high as the Northwind;in- 
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deed a Man muſt uſe rudeneſs if he does not quit his garment at ſo loud a call, but 

we are more willing to part with it when the Sun gently requires us : ſo is 4 moral de- 

monſtration, 1t is lo humane, ſo perſwalive, fo complying with the nature and infirmi- 

ties of Man, with the actions of his life and his manner of operation, thart it ſeems to 

have been created on purpoſe for the needs and uſes of Man in this life, for vertue and 

for hopes, for faith and for charity, to make us to believe by love,and to love by believ- 

ing, for in Heaven they that lee and love, cannot chooſe but love, and ſee, and compre- 

hend ; for it is a reward and fills all their faculties, and is not poſſeſſed by us, bur it 

ſelf poſſeſſes us ; In this world where we are todo ſomething our ſelves,though all by 

the grace of God, that which we do of our ſelves is nothing elſe but ro work as we our 

ſclves can, which indeed happens to be in propoſitions, as 1t 1s in the love of God, this 
cannot fail us, but we may tail of it, and fo are the ſentences of Religion, infallible in 

themſelves, but we may be deceived, while by a fallible way we proceed to infallible 
notices, for nothing elſe could indear our labor and our love, our ſearch and our obe- 
dience ; and therefore this muſt be ſufficient and acceptable, if we do what we can: 
But then this alſo will ſecure our confidence, and in the noiſes of Chriſtendom when 
diſputing fellows ſay their brother is damned for not believing them, we need not to 
regard any ſuch noiſes, if we proceed prudently as we can, and honeſtly as we ought, 
probable motives of our underſtanding are our ſufficient conduc, and then we have 
this warrant, Brethren, if our hearts condemn us not, then have we peace towards God, And 
God would never have inſpired his Church with prudence, or made any ſuch vertue,if 
the things which were put under the conduct of it, that is, probabilities, were not in- 
ſtrumental to the ſervice of God, and to the verification of all its juſt and proper pro- 
ductions. 

Probable arguments are like little ſtars, every one of which will be uſeleſs as to 
our condudt and enlightening, but when they are tyed together by order and vicinity, 
by the finger of God and the hand of an Angel, they make a Conſtellation, and are 
not onely powerful in their influence, but like a bright Angel to guide and to en- 
lighten our way. And although the light is not great as the light of the Sun or Moon, 
yet Mariners fail by their conduct; and though with trepidation and ſome danger, 
yet very regularly they enter into the haven. This heap of probable inducements, 
15 not of power as a Mathematical and Phyſical demonſtration, which is in diſcourſe 
as the Sun is in Heaven, but it makes a Milky and a white path, viſible enough to walk 
ſecurely. 

7's OM to theſe tapers of effective reaſon, drawn from the nature and from the 
events, and the accidents and the expectations and experiences of things, ſtands 
the grandeur of a long and united authority ; The underſtanding thus reaſoning, 
That it is not credible that this thing ſhould have eſcaped the wiſer heads of all the 

reat perſonages in the World, who ſtood at the chairs of Princes, or fate in the Ru- 
Fers chair, and ſhould only appear to two or three, bold, illiterate, or vicious perſons, 
ruled by luſts,and over-ruled by evil habits; but in this we have the ſame ſecurity and 
the ſame confidence that timorous perſons have in the dark ; they are pleaſed and can 
ſee what is and what is not, if there be a candle, but in the dark they are leſs fearful if 
they be in company. 

This way of arguing ſome are pleaſed to call a moral demonſtration, not that it can 
make a propoſition clear and bright, and quit from clouds and obſcurity, as a natural 
demonſtration can, for I may in this caſe ule Ariſtorles ſaying, m#ro pÞ dAnS%, AN & 
o«94:,T hings of this nature may be very true, but are not very evident; but it can pro- 
duce the ſame effec, that is, it can lead into truth, not with as much brightneſs, but 
with as much certainty and infallibility in the event of things. For a Man may as 
proſperoully and certainly arrive at his journeys end though but conducted by him 
that went the way but once before him, as if he had a ſtraight path walled in on both 
ſides; ſo may we find truth as certainly by probabilities, as by demonſtrations: we 
are not ſo ſure that we tind it, but it'1s oftentimes as ſurely found. And if the heap 
arrive at that which we call a moral demonſtration, it is as certain that no moral de- 


monſtration can be oppoſed againſt it , as that no natural demonſtration can be, 


brought in contradiction to a natural. For the underſtanding cannot call any thing a 
moral demonſtration, till by conſidering the particulars on both ſides, the reaſonable- 
neſs of one, and the unreaſonableneſs of the other, with a cold (cent, and liberty of ſpi- 
rit, and an unbyaſſed Will, it hath paſſed the ſentence for the truth ; and ſince in = 
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caſe all the oppoſition is between ſtrength and power on one fide, and weakneſs and 
preteiice on the other, it is impoſſible that the oppoſite parts ſhould be demonſrati- 
ons or ſeem ſo tothe ſame man. And this appears by this alio, rhat ſome propoſitions 
which are only proved by a conjugation of probable inducements, have yer obtained 
as certain and as regular events as a natural demonſtration, and are believed equally, 
conſtantly, and perpetually by all wile men, and the underſtanding does regularly re- 
ceivethe ſame impreſſion, and give the fame aflent, and for ever draws forth the 
ſame concluſions when it is not abuſed with differing prejudices and preoccupations, 
when its liberty and powers are not inteebled with cuttoms, example and contrary 
breeding, while it is not brib'd by intcreſt, or hurried away by paſſion. 

Of this I ſhall chuſe to give one inſtance, which as it is of the greateſt concernment 
inthe world in it ſelf, ſothe gay impietics and bold wits of the world who are witty 
againſt none more than God and God's wiſdom, have made it now to be but too ſea- 
ſonable, and that is, that the Religion of Feſus Chriſt, or The Chriſtian Religion is from 
God ; concerning which I will not now pretend to bring in all the particulars where- 
by each part of it can be verified, but by heaping together ſuch heads of probabilities 
which are or may be the cauſe of an infinite perl afion, and this I had rather chuſe ts 
do for thele reaſons : | 

x. Becauſe many men excellently learned have already diſcourſed largely of the 
truth of Chriſtianity, and approved by a direct andclole congreffion with other Re- 
ligious, by examination of the contrary pretences, refutation of their arguments, an- 
ſwering their objections, and have by direct force lo far prevailed, that all the reaſon 
of the world appears to ſtand on the Chriſtian fide: andfor metodo it now, as there 
isno juſt occaſion miniſtred by this argument, ſo neither can it be uſeful and neceſſa- 
ry. 

Gy In that way of arguing, every man that 1s an adverſary can anſwer one argu- 
ment, and ſome can reprove many, and none can prevail ſingly to poſſeſs all the un- 
derſtanding, and to Ell al the corners of conſideration, bur in a moral demonſtration 
that can be ſupplied. 

3. Intheother way an adverſary ſuppoſes himſelf to prevail when he can anſwer 
the arguments ſingly, and the diſcourſes in that method are like the ſervants ſent ſing- 
ly to gather fruits of the Husbandmen, they killed them as falt as they came, and 
a man may kill a whole Kingdom over, it the opponents come by ſingle perſons ; bur 
a moral demonſtration is like an Army which can loſe ſingle perſons and yet prevail, 
but yet cannot be beaten unleis it be beaten all. 

4. The few little things that Atheiſtical perſons prate againſt the holy Jeſus and 
his moſt excellent Religion, are infinitely outweighed by the multitude and variety 
of things to be ſaid forit; and let the others ſtand ( as if they meet with perſons thar 
cannot anſwer them ) yet they are ſure this greater ought toprevail, becauſe it pof- 
ſeſles all the corners of reaſon, and meets with every inſtance, and complies with the 
manner ofa man, and is fitted tothe nature of things, and complies with the Will, 
and perſwades the underſtanding, and is a guard againſt the tricks of Sophiſters, and 
docs not only effe& its purpoſe by direct influence, but is ſecured by reflexion upon ix 
ſelf, and docs more by its indirect ſtrength, and by a back biow, than by its firit ope- 
rations ; and therefore, | 

This inſtance and this way of argument may be of more uſe to thoſe perſons who 
cannot ſodiſpute, but that they are apt to be abuled by little things, by talkings 
and imperfect arguings ; it may be a defenſative againſt tritling obje&ions, andthe 
impious pratings of the zequar ingenieſi, the witty fools, while the men are armed 
by love and prudence and wiſe ſecurities to ſtand with confidence and piety againſt 


_ and intrigues ofdanger ; for by this way beſt, Wiſdom is juſtified of all. her 
CPHLATER, 


An inſlance of Moral demonſiration, or a conjugation of probabilities, proving 
that the Religion of Jeſus Chriſt is from Ged. | 


His diſcourſe of all the diſputables in the world, ſhall require the feweſt things 

to be granted ; even nothing but what was evident, even nothing but the very 
ſubject of the Queſtion, vi. That there was ſuch a man as Jeſus Chriſt, that he pre- 
tended ſuch things and taught ſuch Docrines: for he that will prove theſe things 
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to be from God, muſt be allowed that they were from ſomething or other. But this 

ſtulate I do not ask for need, but for orders ſake and Art ; for what the Hiſtories of 
that Ape reported as a publick affair, as one of the moſt eminent tranſa&tons of the 
world, that which made ſo much noiſe, which cauſed ſo many changes, which occa- 
fioned ſo many wars, which divided ſo many hearts, which altered io many families, 
which procured ſo many deaths, which obtained ſo many Laws in favour, and ſuf- 
fered ſo many Reſcripts 1n the disfavour of its ſelf ; that which was not done in a cor- 
ner, but was 33. years and more in acting; which cauſed ſo many Secs, and was 
oppoſed by ſo much Art, and ſo much power that it might not grow, which filled 
the world with noiſe, which effected ſuch great changes in the bodies of men by cu- 
ring the diſeaſed, and {miting the contumacious or the hypocrites, which drew ſo 
many eyes, and fill'd ſo many tongues, and imployed ſo many pens, and was the care 
and the queſtioz of rhe whole world at that time, and immediately after ; that which 
was conſigned by publick a&s and records of Courts, which was in the Books of 
friends and enemies, which came accompanied and remarked with Eclipſes and Stars 
and Prodigiesof Heaven and Earth,that which theJews evenin ſpite and againſt their 
wills confeſſed, and which the witty adverſaries intending to overthrow,could never 
ſo much as challenge of want of truth in the matter of fa& and ſtory ; that which they 
who are infinitely concerned that it ſhould not be believed,or more, that it had never 
been, do yetonly labour to make to appear not to have been Divine : Certainly, this 
thing is ſo certain that it was, that the defenders of it need not account it a kindneſs 
to have it preſuppoſed ; for never was any ſtory in the world that had ſo many degrees 
of credibility, as the ſtory of the perſon, life and death of Jeſus Chriſt: And ifhe had 
not been a true Prophet,yet that he was in the world,and {aid and did ſuch things can- 
not bedenied ; for even concerning Mahomet we make no queſtion but he was in the 
warld, and led a great part of mankind after him, and what was leſs proved we infi- 
nitely believe ; and what all menſay, and no man denies, and was notorious in it 
ſelf, of this we may make further inquiries whether it was all that which it pretend- 
ed, for that it did make pretences and was 1n the world, needs no more probation. 

But now whether Jeſus Chriſt was ſent from God and delivered the Will of God, 
we are to take accounts from all the things ofthe world which were on him,or about 
him, or from him. Conſider firſt his perſon : he was foretold by all the Prophets: 
He, Ifay, for that appears by the event, and the correſpondencies of their ſayings to 
his perſon: he was deſcribed by infallible characeriſms which did fit him,an Aid ne- 
ver fit any but him ; for when he was born, then was the fulneſs oftime, and the Meſ- 
ſias was expected at the time when Jeſus did appear, which gave occaſion to many of 
the godly then to wait for him, and to hope to live till the time of his revelation : and 
they did fo, and with a ſpirit of Prophecy which their own Nation did confeſs and 
honour, glorified God at the revelation : and the moſt excellent and devout perſons 
that were conſpicuous for their piety did then rejoyce in him, and confeſs him ; and 
the expectation of him at that time was ſo publick and famous, that it gave occaſion 
to divers Impoſtors to abuſe the credulity of the people in pretending to be the Meſli- 
as ; butnot only the preditions of the time, and the perfe& Synchroniſms did point 
Him out, but at his birth a ſtrange Star appeared, which guided certain Levantine 
Princes and Sages to the inquiry after him ; a ſtrange Star which had an irregular 
ou and an irregular motion, that came by deſign, and ated by counſel, the coun- 

| of the Almighty Guide, it moved from place to place, till it ſtood juſt over the 
houſe where the Babe did ſleep ; a Star of which the Heathen knew much, who knew 
nothing of him; a Star which Chalcidizs affirmed to have ſignified the deſcent of God 
for the ſalvation of man ; a Star that guided the wiſe Chaldees to worſhip him with 
gifts ( as the ſame diſciple of P/ato does affirm, and ) as the holy Scriptures deliver ; 
and this Star could be no ſecret ; It troubled all the Country ; Ir put Herod upon 
—_— arts of ſecurity for his Kingdom, it effected a fad tragedy accidentally, for it 
occaſioned the death of all the little Babes 1n the City, and yoilinage of Bethlehem : 
But the birth of this young child which was thus glorified by a Star, was allo ſignified 
by an Angel, and was effeced by the holy Spirit of God, in a manner which was in it 
felf ſupernatural ; a Virgin was lis Mother, and God was his Father, and his begin- 
ning was miraculous ; and this matter of his birth ofa Virgin was proved toan inte- 
reſted and jealous perſon, even to Joſeph the —_ father of Feſ#s, it was affirmed 
publickly by all his family,and by all his diſciples, and publiſhed in the midſt of all his 
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enemies, who by no artifice could reprove it, a matter fo famous, that when it was ur- 
ped as an argument to Prove Jeſus to be the Meffias, by the force of a Pro hecy in 
Iſaiah (4 Virgin ſhall conceive a Sox Þ they who obſtinately refuſed to admit him, did 
not deny the matter of fa, but denied that it was ſo meant by the Prophet, which if 
it were true, can only prove that Jeſus was more excellent than was toretold by the 
Prophets, but that there was nothing leſs in him than was to be in the Meſſias ; it was 
a matter ſo famous that rhe 4r4b14- Phyſicians who can affirm no ſuch things of their 
Mahomet, and yet not being able to deny It to be true of the Holy Jeſus, endeavaur 
to elevate and lefſen the thing, by ſaying, Ir 15 not wholly beyond the force of na- 
ture, that a Virgin ſhould conceive, 1othat it was on all hands undeniable, that the 
Mother of Jeſus was a Virgin, a Mother without a Man. This is that Jeſus at whoſe 
preſence before he was born, a Babe in his Mothers belly alſo did teap for joy, who was 
alſo a perſon extraordinary himſelf, conceived in his Mothers old age, after a lon 
barrenne(s, ſignified by an Angel in the Temple, to his Father officiating his Prieſtly 
Office, who was alſo ſtruck dumb for his not preſent believing : all the People ſaw it, 
and all his Kindred were witneſſes of his reſtitution, and he was named by the Angel, 
and his Office declared to be the fore-runner of the holy Jeſus; and this alſo was fore- 
told by one of the old Prophets ; tor the whole ſtory of this Divine perſon is a chain 
of providence and wonder, every link of which is a verification of a Prophecy, and 
all of it is that thing which from Adam to the Birth of Feſ#s was pointed at and 
hinted by all the Prophets, whoſe words in him paſſed perfe&ly 1nto the event. 
This is that jeſus who as he was born without a Father, ſo he was learned with- 
out a Maſter, he was a Man without age, a Doctor in a Childs garment, difpuring 
in the Sanctuary at 12. Years old. He was a ſojourner in Egypr, becauſe the poor Babe 
born of an indigent Mother was a formidable rival to a potent King,and this fear could 
not come from the deſign of the infanz, but muſt needs ariſe from the illuſtriouſneſs 
of the Birth, and the Prophecies of the Child, and the ſayings of thelearned, and the 
journey of the Wile men, and the decrees of God ; this journey and the return were 
both managed by the conduct of an Angel and a Divine dream, for to the Son of God 
all the Angels did rejoyce to miniſter. This Blefle Perſon made thus excellent by his 
Father, ard glorious by miraculous conlignations, and illuſtrious by the mini of 
Heavenly ſpirits, and proclaimed to Mary and to Joſeph by two Angels, to the Shep- 
herds by a Multitude of the Heavenly Hoſt, to the Wiſe men by a Prophecy and by a 
Star, to the Fews by the Shepherds, tothe Gezzi/cs by the three Wiſe men, to Hered 
by the Doctors of the Law, and to himſelf perfe&ly known by the inchaſfing his hu- 
mane nature in the boſom and heart of God, and by the fulnefs of the Spirit of God, 
was yet pleaſed for 3o. Years together to live an hamble, a laborious, a chaſt and a de- 
vout, a regular and an even, a wile and an exemplar, a pious and an obſcure life, with- 
out complaint, without fin, without deſign of fame, or grandeur of ſpirit, till the time 
came that the clefts of the rock were to open, and the Diamond ive its luſtre, and be 
worn in the Diadems of Kings, and then this Perſon was wholly admirable; for he 
was uſhered into the World by the voice of a loud Crier in the Wilderne(s;a Perfort au- 
ſtere and wiſe, of a ſtrange life, full of holineſs and full of hardneſs, anda great Prea- 
cher of righteouſneſs, a Man believed by all the People that he came from God; ane 


who in his own Nation gathered Diſciples publickly,and(which amongft them was a | 


great matter) he was the Doctorof a new inſtitution,and baptized alt the Country;yet 
this man ſo great, ſo rever'd, fo followed; fo liftned to by King and People, by Dottors 
and by ideots, by Phariſces-and Sadduces, this man preached Jeſns tothe People, point 
ted out the Lamb of God,- told that he: muſt increaſe, and himſelf from all: that 
fame muſt retire to give him-place ; he received him to Bapriſm #fter having with du- 
ty and modeſty declared his own unworthineſs togive; but rather awortHineſs tarre*” 
ceive Baptiſm from the holy hands of Jefus:; but'atthe ſolemnity God fent down! the 
holy Spirit upon his holy Son, and by a:voice from Heaven, a voice of thunder Jo 
God was in: that voice) declared that'this was his Son) and that he was delightet' in, 
tum. This voice from Heaven was ſuch, ſo evident;ſo'certain a conviction of whar it 
did intend to prove, ſo known and accepted as the way:of 'Divintg br—cgrosr | 
the ſecond Temple, that at that time every Man that defired a fign honeſtly, would 
have been fatished with ſuch a voice; it being the teſtimony by which God made all” 
extraordinaries to be credible to his People from the days'of -E<7#, to the death of 
the Nation; and that there was. ſucha voice, not'onely then; bur divers rimes after,” 
| was 
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was as certain,and made as evident as things of that nature can ordinarily be made.For 
it being a matter of fact, cannot be ſuppoled infinite, bur limited to time and place, 
heard by a certain number of perſons, and was as aclap of thunder upon ordinary 
accounts, which could be heard but by thoſe who were within the ſphere of its own 
activity ; and reported by thoſe to others, who are to give teſtimony as teſtimonies 
are required, which are credible under the teſt of two or three diſintereſted, honeſt, 
and true Men, and though this was done 1n the preſence of more, and oftner than 
once, yet it was a divine teſtimony but at firſt, but 1s to be conveyed by the means of 
Men ; and as God thundred from Heaven at the giving of the Law,though that he did 
ſo, we have notice only from the Books of Moſes received from the Jewiſh Nation ; ſo 
hedid in the days of the Bapti#, and ſo he did to Peter, James, and Fohn, and ſo he 
did in the preſence of the Phariſees and many of the common People ; and as it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that all theſe would joyn their divided intereſts, for and againſt them- 
ſelves for the verification of a lye, foif they would have done it, they could not have 
done it without reproof of their own parties, who would have been glad by the diſco- 
very only todiſgrace the whole ſtory ; but if the report of honeſt and juſt men ſo re- 
puted, may be queſtioned for matter of fact, or may not be accounted ſufficient to 
make faith when there is no pretence of Men to the contrary, beſides that we can 
have no ſtory tranſmitted to us, nor Records kept, no acts of Courts, no narratives of 
the days of old, no traditions of our Fathers ; fo there could not be left in nature 
any uſual inſtrument whereby God could after the manner of Men declare his own 
will to us, but either we ſhould never know the will of Heaven upon earth, or it muſt 
be that God muſt not only tell it ozce but a/ways, and not only always to ſome men, but 
always to all men; and then as there would be no ule of Hiſtory, or the honeſty of 
Men, and their faithfulneſs in telling any a& of God in declaration of his will, fo 
there would be perpetual neceſſity of miracles, and we could not ſerve God directly 
with our underſtanding, for there would be no ſuch thing as faith, that is, of afſent 
without conviction of underſtanding, and we could not pleaſe God with believing, 
becauſe there would be in it nothing of the willnothing of love and choice; and that 
faith which is, would be like that of Thomas, to believe what we ſee or hear, and God 
ſhould not at all govern _=_ Earth unleſs he did continually come himſelf: for thus, 
all Government, all Teachers, all Apoſtles, all Meflengers would be needleſs, becauſe 
they could not ſhew to the eye what they told to the ears of Men ; And it might as 
well be disbelieved in all Courts and by all Princes, that this was not the letter of a 
Prince, or the a& of a Man, or the writing of his hand, and fo all humane enter- 
courſe muſt ceaſe, and all ſenſes but the eye be uſeleſs as to this affair, or elſe to the 
ear all voices muſt be ſtrangers but the principal, if I ſay, no reports ſhall make faith: 
But it is certain, that when theſe voices were ſent from Heaven and heard upon Earth, 
they prevailed amongſt many that heard them not, and Diſciples were multiplied up- 
on ſuch accounts, or«lſe it muſt be that none that did hear them could be believed 
by any of their friends and neighbours; tor if they were, the voice was as effective at 
the reflex and rebound as in the dire& emiſſion, and could prevail with them that be- 
lieved their brother or their friend, as certainly as with them that believed their own 
ears and eyes. 

I need not ſpeak of the vaſt numbers of miracles which he wrought;miracles which 
were not more demonſtrations of his power than of his mercy ; for they had nothing 
of pompouſneſs and oftentation, but infinitely of charity and mercy, and that perma- 
nent and laſting and often: he opened the eyes of the blinde, he made the crooked 
ſtraight, he made the weak ſtrong, he cured fevers with the touch of his hand, and an 
iſſue of blood with the hem of his garment, and ſore eyes with the fpittle of his 
mouth and the clay of the earth ; he multiplied the loaves and fiſhes, he raiſed the 
dead to life, a young maidex, the widows ſon of Naim, and Lazar, and caſt out De- 
vils by the word of his mouth, which he could never do but by the power of God. For 
Satan does not caſt out Satan, nor a houſe fight againſt it ſelf, if it means to ſtand 
long, and the Devil could not help Jeſus, becauſe the holy Jeſus taught Men virtue, 
called them from the worſhipping Devils, taught them to reſiſt the Devil, to lay aſide 
all thoſe abominable idolatries by which the Devil doth rule in the hearts of men: he 
taught men to love God, to fly from temptations to fin, to hate and avoid all thoſe 
things of which the Devil is guilty, for Chriſtianity forbids pride, envy.malice. lying, 
and yet affirms that the Deyil is proud, envious, malicious, and the Father of lies | 
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and therefore where ever Chriſtianity prevails,the Devil is not worſhipped,and there- 
fore he that can think that a Man withour the power of God could overturn the De- 
vils principles, croſs his deſigns,weaken his {trengths, baffle him in his policies, befool 
him and turn him out of potleſſion, and make him open his own mouth again(t himſelf 
25 he did often, and conte(s himſclt conquered by Jeſs and tormented, as the Oracle 
did to Auguſtus Ceſar, and the Dev il ro Feſ#s himlelf, he I lay, that thinks a meer man 
can do this; knows not the weaknelſles of a man,nor the power of an Angel; but he that 
thinks this could be done by compact, and by conſent of the Devil, muſt think him 
ro be an Intelligence without underſtanding, a power without force, a fool and a for 
to aſſiſt a power againſt himſelf, and to perſecute the power he did affiſt, to ſtir up 
the World to deſtroy the Chriſtians, whoſe Maſter and Lord he did aſliſt todeſtro 
himſelf; and when we read that Porphyrizs an Heathen, a profeſſed enemy to Chri- 
ſtianity, did (ay, Inos Twp. T1 Fwy d N00 105 WREAEAS #x 1&elo, that ſince Feſus was 
worſhipped, the gods could help no man, that is, the gods which they worſhipped ; 
the poor baffled enervated Dzmons:He mult either think that the Devils are as fooliſh 
as they are weak.,or elſe that they did nothing towards this declination of their power; 
and therefore that they ſuffer it by a power higher than themſelves, that is, by the 
power of God in the hand of Feſ#-. 

But beſides that God gave teltimony from Heaven concerning him ; he alſo gave 
this teſtimony of himſelt to have come from God, becaule that he did Gods will ; for 
he that is a good Man and lives by the Laws ot God and of his Nation, a life innocent 
and ſimple, prudent and wile, holy and ſpotleſs, unreproved and unſuſpeted, he is 
certainly by all wiſe Men {aid in a good ſence to be the Son of God, but he who does 
well and ſpeaks well, and calls all Men to gloritie and ſerve God, and ſerves no ends 
but of holineſs and charity, of wildom of hearts and reformation of manners, this 
Man carries great authority in his ſayings, and ought to prevail with good Men in 
good things, for good ends, whuch is all that is here required. But his nature was 
lo ſweet, Fin manners ſo humble, his words ſo wile and compoſed, his comportment 
ſo grave and winning, his anſwers ſo ſeaſonable, his queſtions ſo deep, his reproof ſo 
ſevere and charitable, his pity ſo great and merciful, his preachings ſo full of reaſon 
and holine(s, of weight and authority, his converſation fo uſeful and beneficent, his 
poverty great but his alms frequent, his family fo holy and religious, his and their 
imployment ſo profitable, his meeknels ſo incomparable, his paſſions without diffe- 
rence, ſave only where zeal or pity carried him on to worthy and apt expreſſions, a 
perſon that never laughed, but often wept in a ſenſe of the calamities of others ; he 
loved every Man and hated no Man, he gave counſel to the doubtful, and inſtructed 
the ignorant, he bound up the broken hearts, and ſtrengthened the feeble knees, he 
relieved the poor, and converted the ſinners, he deſpiſed none that came to him for 
relief, and as for thoſe that did not he went to them ; he took all occaſions of mercy 
that were offered him, and went abroad for more ; he ſpent his days in Preaching 
and healing, and his nights in Prayers and converſation with God, he was obedient to 
Laws and ſubject to Princes, though he was the Prince of Fude4 in right of his Mo- 
ther, and of all the World in right of his Father ; the People followed him, but he 
made no conventions, and when they were made, he ſuffered notumults, when they 
would have made him a King he withdrew himſelf, when he knew they would put 
him to death he offered himſelf ; he knew Mens hearts, and converſed ſecretly, and 
gave anſwer to their —__ and prevented their queſtions ; he would work a mi- 
racle rather than give offence, and yet ſuffer every offence rather than ſee God his 
Father diſhonoured, he exattly kept the Law of «Moſes, to which he came to put a 
period, and yet choſe to ſignity his purpole onely by doing a&s of mercy upon their 
Sabbath.doing nothing which they ſhould call a breach of a Commandment, but heal- 
ing lick People, a charity which themſelves would do to Beaſts, and yer they were 
angry at him for doing it to their brethren : In all his life, and in all his converſation 
with his Nation, he was innocent as an Angel of light, and when by the greatnels of 
his worth, and the ſeverity of his doctrine, and the charity of his miracles, and the 
noiſes of the People, and his immenſe fame in all that part of the World, and the mul- 
titude of his diſciples, and the authority of his Sermons, and his free reproof of their 
hypocrifie, and his diſcovery of their falſe doctrines and weak traditions, he had 
branded the reputation of the vicious rulers of the People, and they reſolved to put 
him to death, they who had the biggeſt malice in the World, and the weakelt accula- 
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tions were forced to ſupply their want of articles againſt him by making truth to be 
his fault ; and his office to be his crime, and his open confeſſion of what was asked 
himto be his article of condemnation, and yer atter all this they could not perſwade 
the competent Judge to condemn him, or to tinde him guilty of = fault, and there- 
fore they were forced to threaten him with Geſars name, againit whom then they 
would pretend him to be an enemy,though in their charge they neither proved,nor in- 
deed laid it againſt him, and yet to whatſoever they objected he made no return, but 
his ſilence and his innocence were remarkable and evident, without labor and reply, 
and needed no more argument than the Sun needs an advocate to prove that he is the 
brighteſt ſtar in the firmament. | | 
Well, ſoit was, they crucified him, and when they did they did as much put out the 
cyeof Heaven as deſtroy the Son of God ; for when with an incomparable ſweetneſs, 
and a patience exemplar to all ages of ſufferers, he endured affronts, examinations, 
ſcoras, inſolencies of rude ungentle Tradeſmen, cruel waIPPINgS, injurious, unjuſt 
and unreaſonable uſages from thoſe whom he obliged by all the arts of endearment 
and offers of the biggeſt kindneſs, at laſt he went to death as to the work which God 
appointed him that he might become the worlds ſacrifice, and the great example of 
holineſs,and the inſtance of repreſenting by what way the world was to be made ha 
py [even by ſufferings and ſoentring into Heaven] that he might (I ſay) become the 
Saviour of his Enemies, and the elder Brother to his friends, and the Lord of Glo- 
ry, and the fountain of its emanation. Then it was that God gave new teſtimonies 
” bh Heaven ; The Sun was eclipſed all the while he was upon the Crols, and yet the 
Moon was in the full ; that 1s, he loft his light, not becauſe any thing in nature did 
inveſt him, but becauſe the God of nature (as a Heathen at that very time confeſſed, 
who yet ſaw nothing of this fad iniquity) did ſuffer. The rocks did rend, the veil of 
the Temple divided of it ſelf and opened the incloſures, and diſparked the Sancua- 
ry, and made it perviousto the Gentiles eye; the dead aroſe, and appeared in Jeruſa- 
lem to their friends, the Centurion and divers of the People ſmote their hearts, 
and were by theſe ſtrange indications convinced that he was the Son of God. His 
garments were parted, and lots caſt upon his inward coat, they gave him vinegar and 
all to drink, they brake not a bone of him, but they pierced his fide with a ſpear, 
ar Fre upon him whom they had pierced; according to the Prophecies of him, which 
were lo clear and deſcended to minutes and circumſtances of his paſſion, that there 
was nothing left by which they could doubt whether this were he or no who was to 
come into the World: But after all this, that all might be finally verified and no 
(cruple left, after three days burial, a great ſtone being rolled to the face of the grave 
and the ſtone ſealed, and a guard of Souldiers placed about it, he aroſe from the 
grave, and for forty days together converſed with his followers and Diſciples, and be- 
yond all ſuſpicion was ſeen of 500. Brethren at once, which is a number too great to 
give their conſent and teſtimony to a lye, and it being ſo publickly and contidently 
affirmed at the very time it was done, and for ever after urged by all Chriſtians, uſed 
as the moſt mighty demonſtration, proclaimed, preached, talked of, even upbraided 
to the gain-ſayers, affirmed by eye-witneſles, perſwaded to the kinred and friends 
and the relatives and companions of all thoſe 5oo. perſons who were eye-witneſles, 
it is infinitely removed from a reaſonable ſu{picion ; and at the end of thoſe days was 


_ up into Heaven in the ſight of many of them, as E/zas was in the preſence of 
Eliſba. 


17. Now heof whom all theſe things are true, muſt needs be more than a meer Man, 


and that they were true was affirmed by very many eye-witnefles, Men who were in- 
nocent, plain Men, Men that had no bad ends to ſerve, Men that looked for no prefer- 
ment by the thing in this life ; Men to whom their Maſter told they were to expe 
not Crowns and Scepters, not praiſe of Men or wealthy poſſeſſions, not power and 
eaſe, but a voluntary caſting away care and attendance upon ſecular affairs that they 
might attend their Miniſtery ; poverty and priſons, trouble and vexation, perſecuti- 
on and labor, whippings and baniſhment, bonds and death, and for a reward they muſt 
ſtay till a good day came, but that was not to be at all in this World ; and when the 
day of reſtitution and recompence ſhould come, they ſhould never know till it came, 
but upon the hope of this and the faith of Jeſus, and the Word of God ſo twght, fo 
conſigned, they muſt rely wholly and for ever. Now let it be conſidered, how could 
matters of fa& be proved better? and how could this be any thing, but ſuch as torely 
upon 
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- upon matters of fact? What greater certainty can we have of any thing that was ever 


done which we ſaw not, or heard not, but by the report of wiſe and honeſt perſons ? 
eſpecially ſmce they were ſuch whole life and breeding was {vo tar trom ambition and 

mpouſneſs,that as they could not naturally and reafonably hope for any great num- 
ber of Proſelytes, ſo the fame that could be hop'd for amongſt them, as it muſt be a 
matter of their own procuring, and conſequently uncertain, fo it muſt necds be ver 
inconſiderable, not fit to outweigh the danger and the lo(s, nor yet at all valuable by 
them whole education and pretences were againſt it? Theſe we have plentifully. 
But if theſe Men are numerous and united, it 15 more. Then we have more ; For {6 
many did affirm theſe things which they ſaw and heard, that Thouſands of People 
were convinced of the truth of them : But then if theſe Men offer their oath, it is yer 
more, but yet not ſo much as we have, tor they ſealed thoſe things with their blood ; 
they gave their life for a teſtimony ; And what reward can any Man expe&,if he gives 
his lite for a lye? Who ſhall make him recompence, or what can tempt him to do it 
knowingly? But after all, it is to be remembred, that as God hates lying, fo he hates 
incredulity ? as we mult not believe a lye, fo neither ſtop up our eyes and ears 
againſt truth ; and what we do every minute of our lives in matters of little and of 
great concernment, if we refule to do in our Religion which yer is to be conducted 
as other humane affairs are, by humane inſtruments and arguments of perſwaſion pro- 
per to the nature of the thing, it is an obltinacy that is as contrary to humane rcaſon 
as it is to Divine faith. 

Thele things relate to the perſo-» of the holy Jeſws, and prove ſufficiently that it was 


extraorainary, that it was divine, that God was with him, that his POwWer wrought in 


him ; and therefore that it was his will which Jeſus taught,and God ſigned. But then 
if nothing of all this had been, yet even the doctrine it {elf proves it ſelf Divize and 
ro come trom God. 


19, For it is a Dodrine perfective of humane nature, that teaches us to love God and 


to love one another, to hurt no Man, and todo good to every Man, it propines to us 
the nobleſt, the higheſt, and the bravelt pleaſures of the World ; the joys of charity, 
the reſt of innocence, the peace of quiet ſpirits, the wealth of beneficence, and for- 
bids us only to be beaſts and to be Devils, it allows all that God and nature intended, 
and only reſtrains the excreſcencies of nature, and forbids us to take pleaſure in that 
which is the only entertainment of Devils, in murders and revenges, malice and ſpite- 
ful words and actions ; it permits corporal pleaſures where they can beſt miniſter to 
health and ſocieties, to converſation of Families and honor of Communities, it tea- 
ches Men to keep their words that themſelves may be ſecured in all their juſt intereſts, 
and to do good to others that good may be done to them; it forbids biring one ano- 
ther that we may not be devoured by one another ; and commands obedience to ſupe- 
riours, that we may not be ruined in confuſions ; it combines Governments, and con- 
firms all good Laws, and makes peace, and oppoſes and prevents Wars where they 
are not juſt, and where they are not neceſſary. Ir is a Religion rhat is life and (p1- 
rit, not conſiſting in ceremonies and external amuſements, bur in the ſervices of the 
heart, and the real fruit of lips and hands, that is, of good words and good deeds, it 
bids us todo that to God which is agreeable to his excellencies, that is, worſhip him 
with the beſt thing we have, and make all things elſe miniſter toit; it bids us to do 
that to our neighbour, by which he may be better : it is the perfe&ion of the natural 
Law, and agreeable to our natural neceffities, and promotes our natural ends and de- 
ſigns: it does not deſtroy reaſon, but inſtructs it in very many things, and complies 
with it in all, it hath in it both hear and /ght, and is not more effectual than it is 
beauteous ; it promiſes every thing that we can deſire, and yet promiſes nothing bur 
whart it does effe& ; it proclaims War againſt all Vices, and generally does command 

every vertue; it teaches us with eaſe to mortifie thoſe afte&tions which reaſon durtt 
icarce reprove, becauſe ſhe hath nor ſtrength enough to conquer, and it does create in 

11s thole vertues which reaſon of her ſelf never knew, and after they are known, could 

never approve ſufficiently : it is a doctrine in which nothing is ſuperfluous or burden- 

ſome, nor yet is there any thing wanting which can procure happineſs to Mankinde, 

or by which God can be glorified : and if wiſdom, and mercy, and juſtice, and fimplt- 

City, and holineſs, and purity, and meeknels, and contentedneſs, and charity, be 1m- 

ages of God and rays of Divinity, then that Doctrine in which all theſe ſhine ſo glo- 

riouſly, and in which nothingelte is ingredient muſt needs be from God ; and thar all 
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this is true in the Doctrine of Jeſus needs no other probation but the reading the - 


words, 

For that the words of Jeſus are contained in the Goſpels, that is, inthe Writings of 
them, who were eye-witnefles and ear-witnelles of the actions and Sermons of Jeſus, 
isnot at all tobe doubted ; for in every lect we believe their own records of Dodtrine 
and inſtitution ; for it is madnels to ſnppole the Chriſtians to —_— to be {crvants 
of the Laws of Jeſus, and yer to make a Law of their own which he made not: no 
Man doubts but that the Alcoran is the Law of « Mahomer, that the Old Teſtament 
contains the Religion of the Jews ; and the authority of theſe Books is proved by all 
the arguments of the Religion, for all the arguments per{wading to the Religion are 
intended to prove no other than is contained 1n thoſe Books ; and theſe having been 
for 1500. Years and more, received abſolutely by all Chriſtian Aſſemblies, if any 
Man ſhall offer to make a queſtion of their authority, he mult declare his reaſons, for 
the Diſciples of the Religion have ſufficient preſumption, ſecurity and poſſeſſion, 
till they can be realonably diſturb'd ; but that now they can never be is infinitely cer- 
tain, becauſe we have a long, immemorial, univerſal tradition that theſe Books were 
written in thoſe times, by thoſe Men whole Names they bear, they were accepted 
by all Churchcs at the very firſt notice, except ſome few of the later, which were firſt 
received by ſome Churches, and then conſented to by all, they were acknowledged by 
the ſame, and by the next age for genuine, their authority publiſhed, their words 
cit.d, appeals made to them 1n all queſtions of Religion, becauſe it was known and 
confeſſed that they wrote nothing but that they knew, ſo that they were not deceiv- 
ed ; and to lay x Oh would lie muſt be made to appear by ſomething extrinſecal to 
this inquiry, and was never ſo much as plaulibly pretended by any Adverfaries, and 
it being a matter of another mans will, muſt be declared by actions, or not at all. But 
beſides the Men that wrote them were to be believed becauſe they did Miracles, they 
wrote Prophecies, which are verified by the event, perſons were cured at their Se- 
pulchres, a thing ſo famous that it was confeſſed even by the enemies of the Religi- 
on : and after all, that which the World ought to rely upon, is the wiſdom and the 

rovidence and the goodnels of God ; all which it concerned to take care that the 
Religion, which himlelf ſo adorned and proved by miracles and mighty ſigns, ſhould 
not be loſt, nor any falſe writings be obrruded 1n ſtead of true, leſt without our fault 
the will of God become impoſlible to be obeyed. But to return to the thing: All thoſe 
excellent things which ſingly did make famous fo many lets of Philoſophers, and re- 
marked ſo many Princes ot their ſects, all them united, and many more which their 
eyes 2 uara vileidwy dark and dim could not fee,are heaped together in this ſyſtem 
of wiſdom and holineſs. Here are plain precepts full of leepeſ myſtery; here are 
the meaſures of holineſs and approaches to God delcrib'd ; obedience and conformi- 
ty, mortification of the body, and elevations of the ſpirit, abſtraftions from earth, 
and Arts of ſociety and union with Heaven, degrees of excellencies, and tendences 
to perfection, imitations of God, and converſations with him ; theſe are the heights 
and deſcents, upon the plain grounds of natural reaſon, and natural religion, for there 
is nothing commanded but what our reaſon by nature ought to chooſe, and yet no- 
thing of natural reaſon taught but what is heightned and made more perfe& by the 
Spirit of God ; and when there 1s any thing inthe Religion, that is againſt fleſh and 
blood, it is only when fleſh and blood is againſt us, and againſt reaſon, when fleſh and 
blood either would hinder us from great felicity, or bring us into great miſery: To 
conclude, it is ſuch a Law, that nothing can hinder Men to receive and entertain, but 
a pertinacious baſenels and love to vice, and none can receive it but thoſe who reſolve 
to be good and excellent ; and if the holy Jeſus had come into the World with leſs 
ſplendor of power and mighty demonſtrations, yet even the excellency of what he 
taught, makes him alone fit to be the Maſter of the World. 

But then let us conſider what this excellent perſon did effet, and with what in- 
ſtruments he brought ſo great things to pals. He was to put a period tothe Rites of 
Moſes, and the Religion of the Temple, of which the Jews were zealous even unto 

rtinacy ; to reform the manners of all Mankind, to confound the wildom of the 
Bs, to break in pieces the power of the Devil, to deftroy the worfhip of all falſe 
Gods, to pull down their Oracles, and change their Laws, and by principtes wiſe 
and holy to reform the talle diſcourſes of the World. But ſee what was to he_taught, 
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Arithmetick, Three are oxe and one are three, ſo Lucian in his Philopatris,or ſome other 
derides the Chriſtian Doctrine;Sece their Philoſophy, Ex nihilo nihil fit. No : Ex nihilo 
omnis, all things are made of nothing ; and a Maz-Godand a Goa-Mar, the ſame per- 
ſon finite and infinite, born in time, and yer from all eternity the Son of God, bur yet 
born ofa Woman, and ſhe a Maid, but yet a Mother ; relurrection of the dead , re- 
union of ſoul and body ; this was part of the Chriſtian Phyſicks or their natural Phi- 
loſophy. But then certainly their moral was ealie and delicious. Irt is ſo indeed, but 
not to fleſh and bloud, whole apperites it pretends to regulate or to deſtroy, to re- 
ſtrain or elſe to mortihe : faſting and penance,and humility,loving our enemies, reſtituti- 
on of injuries, and ſelf-denial, and taking up the Croſs, and loſing all our goods, and giving 
our life for Feſus : As the other was hard to believe, fo this is as hard todo. ' But for 
whom and under whole conduct was all this to be believed, and all this to be done, 
and all this to be ſuffered ? ſurely for ſome glorious and mighty Prince, whoſe ſplen- 
dor as far outſhines the Rows, Empire as the jewels of Cleopatra outhhined the (wad- 
ling clothes of the Babe at Berhi/chem. No it was not fo neither. For all this was 


- for Feſus whom his followers preached ; a poor Babe born in a ſtable the ſon of a Car- 
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penter, cradled in acratch, ſwadled in poor clouts ; it was for him whom they indeed 
call'd a God, but yet whom all the world knew, and they themſelves ſaid, was whip'd 
at a poſt, nailed toa crols ; he fell under the malice of the Jews his Countreymen,and 


the power of his Roman Lords, a cheap and a pitiful facritice without beauty and: 


without ſplendor. The deliga is great, but does nor yet ſeem poſſible ; But therefore 
let us ſee what inſtruments the Holy Jeſus choſe to effe& thele ſo mighty changes, to 


perſwade ſo many propolitions, to endear fo great ſufferings, to overcome {o great 


enemies, to maſter ſo many impoſſibilities which :his Doctrine and this Law from this 
Maſter were ſure to meet withal. 

Here, here it is that the Divinity of the power is proclaimed. When a mangoes 
to war he raiſes as greatan Army as he can to out-number his Enemy, but when God 
tights, three hundred men that lap like a dog are ſufficient 3 nay one word can dil- 
ſolve the greateſt army. He that means to effect any thing muſt have means of his 
own proportionable, and if they be not, he muſt fail,or derive them from the mighty. 
See then with w hat inſtruments the holy Jeſus ſers upon this great reformation of the 
world. Twelve men of obſcure and poor birth, of contemprible Trades and quality, 
without learning, without breeding; theſe men were ſent into the midſt of a know- 
ing and wiſe world todiſpute with the moſt famous Philoſopherss of Greece, toout- 
wit all the learning of Athens, to out-preach all the Roman Orators;to introduce into a 
newly tetledEmpire,which would be impatient of novelties and change,ſuch a change 
as mult deſtroy all their Temples, or remove thence all their gods: againſt which 
change all the zeal of the world, and all the paſſions, and all the ſeeming pretences 
which they could make muſt needs be violently oppoſed ; a change that introduced 
new Laws, and cauled them toreverſe the old, to change that Religion under which 
their Fathers long did proſper, and under which the Rowan Empire obtained ſo great 
a grandeur,for a Religion which in appearance was filly and humble,meek and peace- 
able, not apt indeed to do harm, but expoſing men to all the harm in the world, abate- 
ing their courage, blunting their [words,teaching peace and unactivenels, and making 
the Souldiers arms in a manner uſeleſs, and untying their military girdle ; a Religi- 
on which contradicted their reaſons of State, and erected new Judicatories,and made 
the Roman Courts to be ſilent and without cauſes ; a Religion that gave countenance 
tothe poor and pitiful (but in a time when riches were adored,and ambition eſteemed 
the greateſt noblene(s.and pleaſurethought to be the chiefeſt good ) it brought no pe- 
culiar bleſſing to the rich or mighty, unlels they would become poor and humble in 
ſome real {enſe or other ; a Religion that would change the face of things, and would 
allo pierce into the ſecrets of the ſoul, and unravel all the intrigues of hearts, and re- 
form all evil manners, and break vile habits into gentleneſs and counſel : that ſuch a 
Religion in ſuch a time, preached by ſuch mean perſons, ſhould triumph over the Phi- 
loſophy of the world, and the arguments of the ſubtle, and the Sermons of the elo- 
quent,and the power of Princes,and the intereſt of States, and the inclinations of na- 
ture,and the blindneſs of zeal,and the force of cuſtom, and the pleaſures of fin, and the 
bulie arts of the Devil, that is, againſt wit,and power,and money, and Religion, and 
wilfulneſs, and fame,and Empire,which are all the things in the world that can make 
a thing impoſſible ; this I fay could not be by the proper force of ſuch inſtruments; for 
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no man can ſpan heaven with an infants palm, nor govern wile Empires with Dia- 
grams.It were impudence to {end a footman to command Ceſar to lay down his Arms; 
to disband his legions, and throw himſelf into Tyber,or keep a Tavern next to Pompeys 
Theatre ; bur if a ſober man ſhall ſtand alone unarm'd, undetended,or unprovided,and 
ſhall tell that he will make the Sun ſtand (till, or remove a mountain, or reduce Xer- 
xes his Army to the (cantling of a ſingle Troop, he that believes he will and cando 
this, mult believe he does it by a higher power than he can yet —_— and ſo it was 
inthe preſent tranſaction. For that the holy Jelus made invitible powers to do him 
viſible honors, chat his Apoſtles hunted the Dzmons from their Tripods,their Navels, 
tlicir Dens, their hollow Pipes, their Temples, and their Altars, that he madethe 
Oracle flent, as Lucian, Porphyrie, Celſus, and other Heathens confeſs ; that againſt 
the _ of new things, which let them be never {o profitable or good do yet ſuffer re- 
proach and cannot prevail unleſs they commence in atime of advantage and favour, 
yet that this ſhould flouriſh like the Palm by preſſure, grow glorious by oppoſition, 
thrive by periecution, and was demonſtrated by objections, arguesa higher cauſe 
than the immediate inſtrument ; now how this higher caule did intervene is viſible 
and notorious : The Apoſtles were not learned, but the holy Jeſus promiſed that he 
would ſend down wiſdom from above, from the Father of ſpirits; they had no power, 
but they ſhould be inveſted with power from on high;they were ignorant and t1morous, 
but he would make them /earxed and confident, andio hedid: he promiſed that in a 
few days he would ſend the holy Ghoſt upon them, and he did fo, after ten days they 
felt and ſaw a glorious immiſhon from heaven,lights of movable fre ſitting upon their 
heads, and that light did illuminate their hearts, and the mighty ruſhing wind inſpi- 
red them with a power of ſpeaking divers languages,and brought to their remembran- 
ccs all that Jeſus did and taught, and made them wile to conduct ſouls, and bold to 
venture, and prudent to adviſe, and powerful todo miracles, and witty to convince 
gainlayers, and hugely inſtructed in the Scriptures, and gavethem the ſpirit of Go- 
vernment and the ſpirit of Prophecy. This thing was ſo publick that at the firſt no- 
tice of it three thouſand ſouls were converted on that very day;at the very time when 
it was done ; for it was certainly a viſible demonſtration of an inviſible power, that 
ignorant perſons who were never taught, ſhould in an inſtant ſpeak all the Languages 
of the Roman Empire; andindeed this thing was fo neceſlary to be ſo, and fo certain 
that it was ſo, ſo publick and ſoevident, and fo reaſonable, and ſo uſeful, that ir is not 
calie to ſay whether it was the indication of a greater power, or a greater wiſdom ; 
and now the means was proportionable enough to the biggeſt end 3 without learning 
they could not confute the learned world ; but therefore God became their Teacher : 
without power they could not break the Devils violence, but therefore God gave them 
power; without courage they could not conteſt againſt all the violence of the Jews 
and Gentiles ; but therefore God was their ſtrength and gave them fortitude ; with- 
out great caution and providence they could not avoid the traps of crafty Perſecutors, 
but therefore God gavethem caution, and made them provident, and as Bezalee/and 
Aholiab received the ſpirit of God, the ſpirit of underſtanding to enable them to 
work excellently in the Tabernacle, fo had the Apoſtles ro make them wile for the 
work of God and the Miniſteries of his Diviner Tabernacle, which God pitched, not 
man. Immediately upon this, the Apoſtles to makea fulnels of demonſtration and 
an undeniable conviction gave the ſpirit to others alſo, to Fews and Gentiles and to 
the men of Samaria, and they ſpake with Tongues and Prophelied,then theypreached 
to all Nations, andendured all perſecutions, and cured all diſeaſes, and raiſed the 
dead tolife, and were brought before Tribunals,and confeſſed the name of Jeſus, and 
convinced the TH-makes, ae out of their own Prophets, and nat only prevailed 
upon women and weak men,but even upon the braveſt and wiſeſt. All the diſciples of 
Fohn the Baptiſt, the Nazarens and Ebiowites, Nicodemus and Foſeph of Arimathea, Ser- 
girs the Preſident, Dionyſius an Athenian Fudge, and Polycarpus, Juſtinus and Ireneus, 
Athenagoras and Origen, Tertullian and Clemens of Alexandria, who could not be ſuch 
fools as upon a matter not certainly true but probably falſe, to unravel their former 
principles,and to change their liberty for a Priſon, wealth for poverty, honour for dil- 
reputation, life for death, if by ſuch exchange they had not been ſecured of truth and 
holineſs and the will of God. 
But above all theſe was Saul, a bold and a witty, a zealous and learned young man, 
who going with Letters to perſecute the Chriſtians of Damaſcus, was by a light from 
heaven 
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heaven called from his furious march, reproved by Gods Angel for perſecuting the 


' cauſe of Jeſus, was ſent to the City, baptized by a Chriſtian Miniſter, inſtructed 


and (ent abroad, and he became the prodigy of the world for learning and zeal, for 
preaching and writing, for labour and ſuffterance, for government and wiſdom; he 
was admutted to (ee the holy Jelus after the Lord was taken into heaven,he was taken 
up into Paradile, he converſed with Angels, he ſaw unſpeakable rays of glory, and 
beſides that himſelf faid it, who had no realon to lie, who would get nothing by it 
here but a conjugation of troubles, and who ſhould get nothing by it hereafter it ir 
were falſe; belides this I ſay, that he did all thole acts of zeal and obedience for the 
promotion of the Religion does demonſtrate he had reaſon extraordinary for fo ſud- 
dena change, fo ſtrange a labour, ſo frequent and incomparable lrings: and 
theretore as he did and luffered ſo much upon ſuch glorious morives, fo he ſpared not 
to publiſh it to all the world, he ſpake it to Kings and Princes, he told it to the envi- 
ous Jews: he had partnersof his journey who were witneſſes of the miraculous acci- 
dent, and in his publication he urged the notoriouſnels of the fa&, as athing not 
feigned, not private,but done at noonday under the Teſt of competent perſons, and it 
was a thing that proved it ſelf, for it was effective of a preſent, a great and a permanent 
change. 

Big now it is no new wonder but a purſuance of the ſame conjugation of great and 
Divine things, that the Fame and Religion of Jeſus was with fo incredible a ſwiftneſs 
ſcattered over the face of the habitable world, from one end of the earth unto the 
other ; it filled all 4ſis immediately, it paſſed preſently to Europe, and to the furtheſt 
Africans,and all the way it went it told nothing but an holy and an humble ſtory,that 
he who came to bring it into the world,died an ignominious death, and yet this death 
did not take away their courage, but added much : for they could not tear death for 
that Maſter, whom they knew to have for their ſakes ſuffered death, and came to 
life again. But now inhinite numbers of perſons of all ſexes, and all ages, and all 
Countries came in to the Holy Cracifix, and he that was crucified in the reign of Tibe- 
rins,was in the time of Nero,cven in Rowe it ſelf,and in Nero's family by many perſons 
eſteem'd for a God;and it was upon publick record that he was ſo acknowledged;and 
this was by a Chriſtian, J«ſtzz»« Martyr, urged tothe Senate, and to the Emperors 
themſelves, who if it had been otherwiſe could eafily have confuted the bold allega- 
tion of the Chriſtian, who yet did die for that Jeſus who was ſo ſpeedily reputed for 
a God ; the Crols was worn upon breaſts, printed in the air, drawn upon fore-heads, 
carricd on banners, put upon crowns Imperial ; and yet the Chriſtians were ſought 
for ro puniſhments, and exquiſite puniſhments ſought forth for them; their goods 
were confiſcate, their names od1ious, priſons were their houſes, and ſo many kinds of 
tortures invented for them that Domitrus Kipianus hath ſpent ſeven Books in deicribing 
the variety of tortures the poor Chriſtian was put toat his firſt appearing, and yet in 
deſpite of all this, and ten thouſand other objetions and impoſhbilities, whatſoever 
was for them made theReligion grow,andwhatſoever was againſt them made it grow; 
if they had peace, the Religion was proſperous, if they had perſecution, it was ſtill 

roſperous : if Princes favored them, the world came 1n becauſe the Chriſtians lived 
holily :if Princes were incenſed,the world came in becaule the Chriſtians died bravely. 
They ſought for death with greedineſs,they deſired to be grinded in the teeth of Lions, 
and with joy they beheld the wheels and the bended trees, the racks and the gibbets, 
the fires and the Laroing irons,which were like the chair of E/iz- to them,inſtruments 
to carry them to heaven, into the boſom of rheir beloved Jeſus. 

W ho would not acknowledge the Divinity of this perlon,and the excellency of this 
inſtitution, that ſhould ſee infants to weary the hands of Hangmen for the teſtimony 
of Jeſus? and wiſe men preach this doctrine for no other viſible reward, but ſhame 
and death,poverty and baniſhment ? and Hangmen converted by the blood of Martyrs 
ſpringing upon their faces which their impious hands and corils have ſtrained through 
their fleſh? who would not have confeſſed the honour of Jeſus when he ſhould ſee mi- 
racles done at the Tombs of Martyrs, and Devilstremble at the mention of the name 
of Jeſus, andthe world runing to the honour of the poor Nazarer, and Kings and 
Queens —_— the feet of the poor ſervants of Jeſus? Could a few Fiſhermenand 
a Publican effec all this for # a. ſon ofa poor Maiden of Fude:? can we ſuppoſe 
all the world, or ſogreat a part of mankind can conſent by chance, or ſuffer ſuch 
changes for nothing ? or for any thing lets than this? The fon of the poor Maiden was 
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the Son of God, and the Fiſhermen ſpake by a Divine ſpirit, and they catched the 
world with holineſs and miracles, with wiſdom and power bigger than the ſtrengthof 
all the Roma, Legions. And what can be added to all this, but this thing alone to 
prove the Divinity of Jeſus? He isa God, or at leaſt is taught by God who can fore- 
tell future contingencies ; and ſo did the holy Jeſus, and ſo did his Diſciples. 

Our bleſſed Lord while he was alive foretold that after his death his Religion ſhould 
flouriſh more than when he was alive : He foretold Perſecutions to his Diiciples ; he 
foretold the miiſion of the Holy Ghoſt to bein a very tew days after his Aſcenſion, 
which within ten days came to pals ; he propheſied that the fa of Mary Magaaler in 
anointing the head and feet of her Lord, ſhould be publick and known as the Goſpel 
it ſelf, and {poken of in the ſame place ; he foretold rhe deſtruction of Jeruſalem and 
the ſigns of its approach, and that it ſhould be by War, and particularly after the 
manner of Prophets {ymbolically nam'd the Nation ſhould do it, pointing out the 
Roman Eagles, he foretold his death, and the manner of it, and plainly betore-hand 
publiſhed his Reſurrection, and told them it ſhould be the ſign to that generation, viz. 
the great argument to prove him to be the Chriſt, he propheſied that there ſhould ariſe 
falſe Chriſts afcer him, and it cameto pals to the extreme great calalamity of the Na- 
tion; and laſtly, he foretold that his beloved Diſciple S. Johz ſhould tarry upon the 
earth till his coming again, thar 1s, to his coming to judgment upon Fersſalem ; and 
that his Religion ſhould be preached tothe Gentiles, that it ſhould be ſcattered over 
all the world, and be received by all Nations, that it ſhould ſtay upon the face of the 
earth till his laſt coming to judge all the world, ' and that the gates of Hell ſhould not be 
able to prevail againſt his Charch ; which Prophecie is made good thus long,till this day, 
and is as a continual argument to juſtifie che Divinity of the Author : The continu- 
ance of the Religion helps to continue it, for it proves that it came from God, who 
foretold that it thould continue ; and therefore 1t muſt continue becauſe it came from 
God, and therefore it came from God becauſe it does and ſhall for ever continue ac- 
cording to the word of the holy Jeſus. 

But after our bleſſed Lord was entred into glory, the diſciples alſo were Prophets ; 
Agavws foretold the dearth that was to be in the Rowar Empire in the days of C/au- 
dius Ceſar, and that S. Paul ſhould be bound at Feruſalem ; S. Paul foretold the en- 
tring inof Hereticks into 4ſze after his departure ; and he and S. Peter and S. Fude 
and generally the reſt of the Apoſtles had two great predictions, which they uſed not 
only as a verification of the doctrine of Jeſus, but as a means to ftrengthen the 
hearts of the Diſciples who were {o broken with perlecution : The one was, that there 
ſhould ariſe a Sect of vile men whoſhould be enemies to Religion and Government, 
and cauſe a great Apoſtaſie, which happened notoriouſly in the Sect of the Gnoſticks, 
which thoſe three Apoſtlesand S. Fohz notorioully and plainly do deſcribe : And the 
other was,that although the Jewiſh Nation did mightily oppoſe the Religion,it ſhould 
be but for a while,for they ſhould be deſtroyed in a thort time, and their Nation made 
extremely miſerable; but for the Chriſtians, if they would fly from Fer»ſa/em and go 
to Pella,there ſhould not a hair oftheir head periſh : the verification of this Prophecy 
the Chriſtians extremely long 'd for and wondred it ſtaid ſo long, and began to be 
troubled at the delay, and ſuſpected all was not well, when the great proof of their 
Religion was not verified ; and while they were in thoughts of heart concerning it, 
the Ba Catalyſis did come,and [wept away 1100000. of the Nation,and from that day 
forward the Nation was broken in pieces with intolerable calamities, they are ſcat- 
tered over the face of the earth,and are a vagabond Nation, bur yet like oy/ in a veſſel of 

wine,broken into bubbles but kept in their own circles, and they ſhall never be a uni- 
ted people till they are ſervants of the holy Jeſus; but ſhall remain without Prieſt or 
Temple, without Altar or Sacrifice, without City or Countrey,without the land of Pro- 
miſe,or the promiſe of a bleſſing, till our Jeſus is their high Prieſt,and the Shepherd to 

ather them into his fold : And this very thing is a mighty demonſtration againſt the 
| 2 by their own Prophets,for when I/aiah and Feremiah, and Malachi had Propheſi- 
ed the rejection of the = and the calling of the Geatiles,and the change of the old 
Law, and the introduction of a new by the Mefſas, that this was he, was therefore 


' certain, becauſe he taught the world a New Law,and preſently after the publication of 


this, the old was abrogate, and not only went into deſuetude, but into a total aboli- 
tion among all the world, and for thoſe of the remnant of the ſcattered Jews who 
obſtinately blaſpheme, the Law is become impoſlible to them , and they placed in 
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fach circumſtances thit they need not diſpute concerning its obligation: for it bein 
exterzal and corporat, ritwal and at laſt made alſo local, when the circumſtances are 
impoſſible, the Law that was wholly ceremonial and circumſtantial muſt needs paſs 
away, and when they have loſt their Prieſthood, = cannot retain the Law, as no 
Man fakes care to have his beard ſhaved when his head is off. 

And it is 2 wonder to conſider how the anger of God is gone out upon that miſer- 
able People, and that ſo great a blindnels is tallen upon them, ir being evident and 
notorious, that the old Teſtament was nothing but a ſhadow and umbrage of the new, 
that the Prophecies of that are plainly verified in this ; that all the predictions of the 
Meſſias are moſt undeniably accompliſhed in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, fo that they 
cannot with any plauſibleneſs or colour be turned any other way, and be applied to 
any other perſon, alrhough the Jews make illiterate allegations, and prodigious 
dreams, by which they have fool'd themlelves for 1600. Years together, and ſtill ho 
without reaſon, and are confident without revelation,and purſue a ſhadow while they 
quit the glorious body ; while in the mean time the Chriſtan Pray's for his converſion, 
and is at reſt in the truth of Jeſus, and hath certain unexpreſible confidencies and 
mternal lights, clarities of the holy Spirit of God, and loves to the holy Jeſus pro- 
duc'd in his foul, that he will die when he cannot diſpute, and is ſatisfied and he 
knows not how, and is ſure by comforts, and comforted by the excellency of his-be- 
lief, which ſpeaks nothing bur holinels, and light and reaſon, and peace and fatisfaci- 
ons infinite, becauſe he 1s ſure that all the World can be happy if they would live by 
the Religion of Jeſus, and that neither focieries of men nor ſingle perfons can have 
felicity but by this, and that therefore God who ſo decrees to boo, Men happy, hath 
alſo decreed that it ſhall for ever be upon the face of the Earth, till the Earth it ſelf 
ſhall be no more. Amen. 

Now if againſt this vaſt heap of things any Man ſhall but confrant the pretences 
of any other Religion; and fee how they fail both of reaſon and holineſs, of wonder 
and Divinity, how they enter by force, and are kept up by humane intereſts, how 
ignorant and unholy, how unlearned and pitiful are their pretences, the darkneſſes 
of theſe muſt add great eminency to the brightne(sof that. For the Jews Religion 
which came from Heaven is therefore not now to be practiſed, becauſe it did come 
from Heaven 8 was to expire into the Chriſtian,it being nothing but rhe image of this 
perfection ; and the Jews needed f:o other argument but this, that God hath made 
theirs impoflible now to be done, for he that ties to Ceremonies and outward uſages, 
Temples and Altars,Sacritices and Prieſts, troubleſome and expenſive rites, and figures 
of future (ignification, means that there ſhould be an abode and fixt dwelling, for 
theſe are not to be done by an ambulatory People; and therefore fince God hath feat- 
tered the People into atomes and crumbs of fociety, without Temple or Prieſt, with- 
out Sacrifice or Altar, without rim or Thummim, without Prophet or Viſion, everi 
communicating with them no way but by ordinary providence, it is but too evident; 
that God hath nothing todo with them in the matter of that Religion, bur that it is 
expired, and no way obligatory to them or pleaſing to him which is become impoſfi- 
ble to be acted ; whereas the Chriſtian Religion 1s as eternal as the ſoul of a Man; 
and can no more ceaſe than our ſpirits can die, and can worſhip upon Mountains and 
Caves in Fields and Churches,in Peace and War,in folitude and fociety,in perſecution 
and in Sunſhine, by my and by Day, and be ſolemaized by Clergy and Laity in the 
eſſential parts of it, and is the perfe&tion of the ſoul, and the higheſt reaſon of Man, 
and the glorification of God. 

But for the Heathen religions it is evidently to be {een, that they are nothing but 
an abuſe of the natural inchnation which all Men have to worſhip a God, whom be- 
cauſe they know not, they gueſs at in the dark ; for that they know there is and ought 
to be ſomething that hath the care and providence of their affairs. But the body of 
their Religion 1s nothing but little arts of Governments, and ſtratagems of Princes, 
and devices to ſecure the Government of new Uſurpers, or to make obedience to the 
Laws ſure, by being ſacred, and to make the yoke that was not natural, pleaſane by 
ſomething that is. Bur yet for the whole body of it who! ſees not that their worthip- 
pings could not be ſacred, becauſe they were done by ſomething that is impure? rhey 
appealed their gods with adulteries and impure mixtures, by ſuch things which Caro 
was aſhamed to ſee, by gluttonous eatings of fleſh, and impious drinkings,and they did 
litare in humano ſanguine, they ſacriticed Men and Women and Children to theit De- 
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mons, 2s is notorious in the rites of Bacchus Umeſta amoneglt the Greeks, and of Fupt- 

ter, to whom a Greek and a Greekeſs, a Galatian and a Galateis were yearly offered ; 
in the anſwers of the Oracles to Calchas as appears in Homer and Virgil; who ſees not 
that crimes were warranted by the example of their immortal gods, and that what 
did diſhonor themſelves, they fang to the honor of their gods, whom they affirmed 
to be paſſionate and proud, jealous and revengeful, amorous and luſtful, fearful and 
impatient, drunken and ſleepy, weary and wounded, that the Religions were made 
laſting by policy and force, by ignorance, and the force of cuſtom, by the preferring 
an -inveterate error, and loving of a quiet and proſperous evil, by the arguments of 
pleaſure, and the correſpondencies of ſenſuality, by the fraud of Oracles, and the 
patronage of vices, and becauſe they feared every change as an Eartiiquake, as ſup- 
poſing overturnings of their old error to be the everſion of their weli eſtabliſhed Go- 
vernments: and it had been ordinarily impoſlible that ever Chriſtianity ſhould have 
entered, if the nature and excellency of it had not been ſuch as to enter lik* rain 
into a fleece of wooll, or the Sun into a window without noile or violence, without 
emotion and diſordering the political conſtitution, without cauſing trouble to any 
Man but what his own ignorance or peeviſhneſs was pleaſed to ſpin out of his own 
bowels, but did eftabliſh Governments , ſecure obedience, _ the Laws firm, 
and the perſons of Princes to be ſacred ; it did not oppoſe force by force, nor #rike 
Princes for Fuitice , it defended it ſelf againſt "enemies by patience, and over- 
came them by kindneſs, it was the great inſtrument of God to demonſtrate his 

wer in our weakneſſes, and to do goud to Mankind by the imitation of his excel- 
hae goodack, ; £- 

Laſtly, he that conſiders concerning the Religion and perſon of Mahomer, that he 
was a vicious perſon, luſtful and tyrannical, that he propounded incredible and ridi- 
culous propoſitions to his Diſciples, thar it entred by the ſword, by blood and vio- 
lence, by murder and robbery, that it propounds lenſual rewards and allures to com- 
pliance by bribing our baſeſt luſts, that it conſerves it (elf by the ſame means it en- 
tred; that it is unlearned and fooliſh, againſt reaion, and the diſcourſes of all wiſe 
Men, that it did no Miracles and made falie Prophecies : in ſhort, that in the perſon 
that founded it, in the article it per[wades,in the manner of prevailing, in the reward 
it offers it is unholy and fooliſh and rude ; it muſt needs appear to be void of all pre- 
tence, and that no Man of reaſon can ever be fairly perſwaded by arguments, that it 
is the daughter of God and came down from Heaven. Since therefore there is no- 
thing to be {aid for any other Religion, and lo very much for Chriſtianity, every one 
of whoſe pretences can be proved as well as the things themſelves do require, and as 
all the World expects ſuch things ſhould be proved ; it follows that the holy Jeſus is 
the Son of God, that his Religion is commanded by God, and is that way by which 
he will be worſhipped and honoured, and that there & no other name under Bake by 
which we can be ſaved, but only by the name of the Lord Jeſws. He that puts his ſoul up- 
on this cannot periſh ; neither can he be reproved who hath ſo much reaſon and argu- 
ment for his Religion. St anima mea cum Chriſtians; 1 pray God my ſoul may be 


numbred amongſt the Chriſtians. 
# HIS P=pepyor I have here brought as an inſtance of moral demonſtration,not only 
KL todo honor tomy deareſt Lord, by ſpeaking true and great things of his Name, 
and endeavouring toadvance and eſtabliſh his Kingdom, but to repreſent in order to 
the firſt intention, that a heap of probabilities may in fome caſes make a ſure Con- 
ſcience ; for as Cicero ſays, Probabile id et, quod habet in ſe quanaam ſimilitudinem, 
foe id falſum et, ſve verum. For probability is not in the thing properly, for every 
thing is true or falſe in it ſelf, and even falſe things may have the face and the likenels 
of truth, and cozen even wiſe perſons. It was ſaid of Bias in Diogenes Laertius, Ora- 
tor ſummus & vehemens, ſed in bonam cauſam dicendi vim omnem exercuit, he could 
ſpeak excellently, but then he ſpake beſt when he had an ill cauſe. This La#antins 
calls 4rgutam malitiam, a cunning and an eloquent malice. But then as falſhood may 
put on the face of truth, ſo may truth alſo look like it ſelf; and indeed every truth 
that: Men preach in Religion is at leaſt probable, that is, there is ſo much to be ſaid 
for it, that wiſe and good Men may be perlwaded into every truth ; and the cauſe that 
its only probable is by reaſon of our want of knowledge of things; bur if it ſo hap- 
pen that there is much to be ſaid for the truth, and little or nothing againſt it, then it 
is 
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is a moral demonſtration, that is, it ought to perſwade firmly, and upon it we may reſt 
contidently. 

This or I am to admoniſh, that our aſſent in theſe caſes is not to be greater than 
the force of the premiſes, and theretore the Church of Rome offering to prove all her 
Religion as it diftinguithes from the other diviſions of Chriſtians, only by ſome pru- 
dential motives, or probable inducements, and yet requiring that all her Diſciples 
ſhould believe it with Divine and infallible faith, as certainly as we believe a Mathe- 
matical demonſtration, does unjuſtly require brick where ſhe gives no ſtraw, and 
builds a tower upon a bulruſh, and confeſles that her intereſt is {ſtronger than her ar- 
gument, and that where by direct proof ſhe cannot prevail, ſhe by little arts would 
affright the underſtanding. For to give a perfect aſſent to probable inducements can 
neither be reaſonable nor poſſible for conſidering perſons, unleſs theſe conditions be 
in it. 


The Requiſites or Conditions of a Moral demonſtration for the aſſuring our Conſcience. 


1, That the thing be the moſt probable to us in our preſent condition : For there 
are ſummities and principalities of probation proportionable to the ages and capaci- 
ties of men and women. A little thing determines a weak perſon ; and children believe 
infinitely whatſoever is told to them by their Parents or Tutors, becauſe they have 
nothing to conteſt againſt it. For 1n all probable diſcourſes, there is an allay and 
abatement of perſwaſion by the oppoſition of argument to argument, but they who 
have nothing to oppoſe, and have no reaſon to ſuſpect, muſt give themſelves up whol- 
lytoit; and then every thing that comes 1s equally the higheſt, becauſe it fully and 
finally muſt prevail. But then that which prevails in infancy ſeems childiſh nd; ridi- 
culous in our youth, and then we are concluded by ſome pretences and pretty nmbra- 
gesof things, which for want of experiences we think yery well of; and we can then do 
no more ; that is a demonſtration to us, which muſt determine us, and theſe little 
things muſt then do it, becauſe ſomething muſt be done, and we muſt do it as wiſely as 
we may,but no man is bound to be wiler than he can. As the thing ſeems, either in irs 
own light or in our poſition, ſo we are to give our aſlent unto it. 

2. A heap of probable inducements ought to prevail, as being then a moral de- 
monſtration when the thing is not capable of a natural ; for then probabilities ought 
to prevail, when they are the beſt argument we have. For if any Man ſhall argue 
thus; It is not probable that God would leave his Church without ſufficient means 
to end controverſies, and fince a living infallible Judge is the moſt effective to this 
purpoſe, it is therefore to be preſumed and relied upon that God hath done ſo. This 
argument ought not to prevail as a moral demonſtration ; for though there are ſome 
ſemblances and appearances of reaſon in it, Nihil enim eſt tam incredibile quod non di- 
cendo fiat probabile, ſaid Cicero in his Paradoxes, there 1s nothing ſo incredible, but 
ſomething may be ſaid for it, and a witty Man may make it plauſible, yet there are 
certainties againſt it. For God hath ſaid expreſly, that every max s 4 liar, and 
therefore we are commanded to cell zo man Maſter upon earth, and the nature of man 
is weak, and his underſtanding trifling, and every thing abuſes him, and every man 
that is wile ſees his own ignorance, and he that is not wile is eaſily deceived, and they 
who have pretended to be infallible have ſpoken pitiful things, and fallen into ſtran 
errors, and cannot be guarded from ſhame without a whole legion of artifices and di- 
tin&ions, and therefore it is certain that no man is infallible ; and where the con- 
trary is certain, the probable pretence 1s but a fallacy and an art of illuſion. 

3. There can be no moral demonſtration againſt the Word of God, or divine re- 
velation. He that ſhould flatter himſelf with thinking the pains of Hell ſhall not be 
eternal, becauſe it is not agreeable to the roms of God to inflict a never ceaſing 
pain for a ſudden and tranſient pleaſure, and that there can be no proportion between 
finite and infinite, and yet God who is the fountain of juſtice will obſerve proportions ; 
(or if there could be ten thouſand more little things ſaid to perſwade a ſinning man 
into confidences of an end of torment) yet he would find himſelf deceived, for all 
would be light when pur into the ballance againſt theſe words of our bleſſed Saviour 
[Where the worm never dies, and the fire never goeth out. 

4. Where there is great probability on both ſides, there neither of them can pre- 
'tend to be a moral demonſtration, or dire&ly to ſecure the conſcience: For contra- 
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dictions can never be demonſtrated ; and if one ſays true, the other is a fair preten. 
der, but a foul deceiver; and therefore in this cale the conſcience is to be ſecured in- 
dire&ly and collaterally by the diligence of ſearch, the honeſty of its intention, the 
heartineſs of its aſſent, the infirmity of the ſearcher, and the unavoidablenels of his 
miſtake. 

5. The certainty of a moral demonſtration muſt rely upon ſome certain rule, to 
which as to a centre, all the little and great probabilities like the lines of a circumfe- 
rence muſt turn; and when there is nothing in the matter of the queſtion, then the 
conſcience hath # w4ye one great axiom to rely upon, and that is, that God i juſt,and 
God is good, and requires no greater probation than he hath enabled us to find, 

6. In probable inducements, God requires onely ſuch an aſſent as can be effective 
of our duty and obedience, ſuch a one as we will rely upon to real events, ſuch as Mer- 
chants have when they venture their goods to Sea upon reaſonable hopes of becoming 
rich, or Armies fight battels in hope of victory, relying upon the ſtrength they have 
as probable to prevail ; and if any article of our Religion be fo proved tous as that we 
will reduce it to practice, own all its conſequences, live according to it, and in the 
purſuance of it hope for Gods mercy and acceptance, it is an aſſent as great as the 
thing will bear, and yet as much as our duty will require ; for in theſe caſes no Man 
is wile but he whoſe ears and heart is open to hear the inſtructions of any Man who is 
wiſer and better than himlfelf. 

7. Rulesof prudence are never to be accepted againſt a rule of Logick, or Rea- 
ſon, and tric diſcourſes. I remember that Bellarmine going to prove Purgatory 
from the words of our bleſſed Saviour, It ſhall not be forgiven him in this world, wor in 
the world to come; argues thus, If this ſhall not be forgiven in the world to come, then 
it implies that ſome {ins are there forgiven, and therefore there is a Purgatory ; be- 
cauſe in Heaven there are no ſins, and in Hell there are none forgiven. This(fays he) 
concludes not by the rule of Logicians, but it does by the rule of Prudence. Now 
this to all wiſe Men muſt needs appear to be an egregious prevarication even of com- 
mon ſence; for if the rules of Logick be true, then it is not Prudence, but impru- 
dence that contradi&ts them,unleſs 1t be prudence to tell or to believe a lye. For the uſe 
of prudence is todraw from conjectures a ſafe and a wile concluſion when there are 
no certain rules to guide us. But againſt the certain rule it is folly that declares, not 
prudence ; and beſides that this conjecture of Bellarmine is wholly againſt the deſign of 
Chriſt, who intended there only to ſay, that the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt ſhould never 
be pardoned; it fails alſo in the main inquiry, for although there are no fins in Hea- 
ven, and in Hell none are forgiven, yet at the day of Judgment all the fins of the pe- 
nitent ſhall be forgiven and acquitted with a bleſſed ſentence: but beſides this, the 
manner of expreſſion is ſuch as may with prudence be expounded, and yet to no ſuch 
purpoſe as he dreams. For if I ſhould fay, Ariſtobulus was taken away, that neither 
in this life, nor after his death, his eyes might ſee the deſtruction of the Temple, 
Does it follow by the rule of prudence, therefore ſome People can ſee in their grave, 
or in the ſtate of ſeparation with their bodily eyes? But as to the main inquiry, what 
is to be the meaſure of prudence? For ſome confident People think themſelves very 
prudent, and that they ſay well and wiſely, when others wiſer than they know they 
talk like fools, and becauſe no eſtabliſhed reaſon can be contradited by a prudent 
conjecture, it is certain that this prudence of Bellarmine was a hard ſhift to get an ar- 
gument for nothing, and that no prudential motives are to be valued becauſe any Man 
calls them ſo, but becauſe they do rely upon ſome ſure foundation, and draw obſcure 

lines from a reſolved truth. For it is not a prudential motive, unleſs it can finally reſt 
upon reaſon, or revelation, or experience, or ſomething that is not contradicted by 
any thing ſurer than it ſelf. 
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RULE NIL. 
Of two Opinions equally probable, upon the account of their proper reaſons, one may be ſafer 


than another. 


I, 'Hat is more probable which hath fairer reaſons, that is more ſafe that 1s furtheſt 
4 | diſtant from a ſin: and although this be always conſiderable in the matter of 
rudence, and in the whole conjunction of affairs, yet it is not always a proper in- 
gredient 1n the queſtion. The Abbat of Lerius hath the Patronage of {ome Eccleli- 
aſtical preferments in the neighborhood ; He for affe&tion prefers to one of them an 
ignorant and a victous Clerk. But afterwards being troubled in conſcience inquires if 
he be not bound to reſtitution. He 1s anſwered, No; becaule it is in the matter of di- 
ſtributive juſtice, which binds not to repair that which is paſt, any other ways bur 
by repentance to God and proviſions for the future: yet he being perplexed, and unſa- 
tisfied, does reſtore ſo much fruits to the next worthy Incumbent, as the former un- 
worthy Clerk did eat. This was the lurer courſe, and it procured peace to him ; but 
the contrary was the more probable anſwer. It is ſafer to reſtore all gains of Ulury ; 
but it is more probable that a Man is not oblig'd to it. In which caſes the advantage 
lies not on that ſide that is more probable, but on that which is more ſafe, as in theſe 
ſentences that oblige to reſtitution. For although either part avoids a formal ſin, 
yet the ſafer ſide allo perſwades to an action that is materially good, ſuch as reſtitu- 
tion is ; but not to reſtore, although in theſe caſes it may be innocent, yet in no 
ſence can it of it ſelf be laudable. 

2, To whichallo in theſe caſes it may be added, that on the ſafer (ide there is a phyſical, 
or natural and proper certainty that we ſin not : on the other, though there is a grea- 
ter probability that there is no obligation. yet at moſt it can make but ſome degrees of 
moral certainty. But how far this courſe 1s to be choſen and purſued, or how far the 
other is to be preferr'd, will afterwards be diſputed. 


RULE Iv. 
An Opinion that is ſpeculatively probable, is not always praflically the ſame. 


I. I 4 right and ſure conſcience rhe ſpeculative and the practical judgment are always Cha.z. 

united, as I have before * explicated ; but in opinions that are but probable the 

cale is contrary. Ir is in ſpeculation probable,that it is lawful to baptize in the Name of 

the Lord Jeſus ; but yet he that ſhall do this practically, does imprebably and wunrea. 

ſonably, If the opinion of the Primitive Chriſtians had been probable thar it is law- 

ful to communicate Infants, yet it were at no-hand fitting to be done in the preſent 

conſtitution of aftairs ; and it were highly uſeful if Men would conſider this effecu- 

ally ; and not from every tolerable opinion inſtantly run to an unreaſonable and into- 

lerable practice. 

2, For a ſpeculation conſiders the nature of things abſtractedly from circumſtances 
phyſically or metaphylically, and yet when it comes to be reduc'd to practice, what 
in the head was innocent will upon the hand become troubleſome and criminal. If 
there were nothing in it but the diſorder of the novelty or the diſturbance of Mens 
minds in a matter that is but probable, it were highly enough to reprove this folly. E- 
very Mans imperfect dilcourle or half reaſons are neither fit to govern the actions of 
others or himlelf. * Suppoſe it probable (which the Greek Church believes) that the 
Conlecration of the bleſſed Euchariſt is not made by the words of inſtirution, but by 
the prayers of the holy man that miniſters, the Biſhop or the Prieſt ; yet when this 15 
reduc'd to practice, and that a man ſhall omit the words of inſtitution or conſecrati- 
on, his practice is more to be reproved than his opinion could be poſlibly allowed. 
* Some think Churches not to be more ſacred than other places ; what degree of pro- 
bability ſoever this can have, yet it is a huge degree of folly to act this opinion, and to 
choole a Barn to pray in, when a Church may be had. 

2 For there are in actions beſides the proper ingredients of their intrinſecal lawful- 
neſs or conſonancy to reaſon, a great many outſides and adherencics that are conlider- 

able 
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able beyond the ſpeculation. The want of this conſideration hath done much evil in 

many ages; and amongſt us nothing hath been more uſual than to diſpute concerning 

a rite or Sacramental, or a conſtitution whether it be neceſſary, and whether the con- 

trary be not lawful ; and if it be found probably lo as the inquirers would have it, im- 

mediately they reduc'd it to practice, and cauſed dilorder and ſcandal, ſchiſm and un- 

charitableneſs amongſt Men, while they thought that Chriſtian liberty could not be 

preſerved in the underſtanding, unleſs they diſorder all things by a practical conclu- 

lion. Videas quoſdam quibus ſua libertas non viaetur conſiſtere, nifi per eſum carnium die 

Veneris in ejus poſſeſſionem venerint ; Calvin complains with reaſon, It is a ſtrange fol- 
ly that Men will not think they have poſſeſſion of Chriſtian liberty, unle(s they break 
all Laws and all cuſtoms, as it Men could not prove things to be indifferent, and not 
obligatory, unle(s they — omit them. Chriſtian liberty conſiſts in the Head, 
not in the hand ; and when we know we are free from the bondage, we may yet do the 
work ; and when our gracious Lord hath knock'd our fetters off, we may yet think it 
to be fit todo what his Stewards command us in order to his ſervices. It is free to vs 
to eat or to abſtain, to contain or to marry ; but he that only marries becauſe hc 
would triumph and brag of his freedom, may get an imperious Miſtreſs inſtead of a 
gentle Maſter. By the Laws of Chriſtian liberty indifferent things are permitted to 
my choice, and I am not under their power ; but no Chriſtian liberty ſays that I am free 
from the power of « za», though I be from the power of the thing ; and although in 
ſpeculation, this laſt was ſufficient to be conſidered, yet when the opinion comes to 
be reduc'd to practice, the other alſo ought to have been thought upon. And beſides 
this, it is a ſtrange RR and boldneſs of ſpirit, fo to truſt every fancy ot my own, 
as to put the greateſt intereſt upon it; {o to be in love with every opinion, and trifling 
conceit, as to value it beyond the peace of the Church, and the wiſe Cuſtomes of the 
World, or the Laws and practices of a wiſe and well inſtruted community of Men. 
Nothing can make recompence for a certain change but a certain truth, with apparent 
uſefulneſs in order to charity, piety, or inſtitution. 

Theſe inſtances are in the matter of Religion ; it may alſo happen thus in the mat- 
ter of juſtice. When Lamech perceiv'd ſomething ſtir in a buſh, it was very probable 
it was a wild beaſt; but when he came to reduce lus opinion to practice, he ſhot at it 
and kill'd a man. And in the matter of juſtice there 1s a proper reaſon for this rule : 
Becauſe in matters of right or wrong, poſſeſſion is not to be altered without certain- 
ty, and therefore neither can I ſeize upon my goods in another mans hand, unleſs I 
be ſure they are mine, though I were not otherwiſe reſtrain'd by humane Laws ; nei- 
ther may I expole any thing to danger, of which I am not certainly Maſter. 

This alſo is with great caution to be obſery'd in the matter of chaſtity. Although 
it may be true that in many cales ſuch or ſuch aſpects or approximations may be law- 
ful ; that is, thoſe things ſo far as they are conſidered have no difſonancy from reaſon : 
yet he that ſhall reduce this opinion to practice muſt alſo remember that he is to deal 
with fleſh and blood, which will take fire, not only from permiſſions, but from pro- 
hibitions and reſtraints, and will paſs inſtantly fm lawful to unlawful : and al- 
though this may not be a fin in conſideration and diſcourſe, but is to be acquitted by 
the ſentence of . & Schools and Pulpit, yet when it comes to be view'd and laid be- 
fore the judgment in the Court of conſcience, and as it was cloth'd with circumſtan- 
ces it will be found, that when it came to be practiſed, other parts or ſenſes were im- 
ployed which cannot make ſuch ſeparations, but do ſomething elle. 

But if it be ask'd, To what purpoſe it can be that any Man ſhould inquireof the law- 
fulneſs of ſuch actions which wiaer they be lawful or unlawful, yet may not be 
done? I anſwer, That the inquiry is neceſſary for the dire& avoiding a fin in the pro- 

r matter of the inſtance ; For he that never inquires, fins for want of inquiry, and 
deſpiſes his ſoul becaule he takes no care that it be rightly informed ; bur if he in- 
quires, and be anſwer'd that the opinion is falſe, or the action criminal, he finds by the 
anſwer that it was worth his pains to ask, becaule by it he 15 taught to avoid a ſin: But 
then, beſides the queſtion of /awf#l or unlawful, there are further inquiries to be made 
concerning fitting and wrfitting, offenſive or complying, ſafe or dangerous, abitraftedly or 

in relation ; for many things which are /awful in themſelves become very bad to hum 
that does them, and to him that ſuffers them, 
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RULE V. 
The greater probability deſtroys the leſs. 


- Hat is, it is not Tawful directly to chooſe an opinion that ſeems leſs probable, be- 

forc that which is more probable; I ſay, dzrely; tor if the lels probable be more 

fafe, it becomes accidentally more cligible ; of which I have already * given account, *Rule 2 of thi 
and ſhall add ſomething afterward 4. But without this accident, the degrees of latery qc? 7 
are left to follow the degrees of probability. For when the ſafety does not depend upon Co IN 
the matter,it muſt depend upon the reaſons of the inducement ; and beeauſe the ſatety 

mult increaſe conſequently to the probability, it is againſt charity to omit that which 

is ſafer, and to choole that which 1s lels ſafe. 

2, For it is not in moral things as it is in natural ; where a leſs ſweet is ftill ſweet, 
though not ſo ſweet as that which is more:. and the flowers of Trefoile are pleaſant, 
though Honey be far more pleaſant ; and Phedon may be wile, though he be not fo 
wile as Plato: becaule there are degrees of intenſion and remiſſion in theſe qualities: 
and if we look upon two probable propoſitions, and conſider them naturally, they are 
both conſonant to reaſon in their apparencies, though in ſeveral degrees. So that if 
Sempronius chooſe a leſs probable, before he hath learn'd what is more probable, he 
hath done well and ſafely. But when the two probables are compar'd, to reje& that 
which is more probable is to do, 1. Unnaturally: 2. and Unreaſlonably ; 3. and Im- 
prudently. 

i. Unnaturaliy. : 
3, In matters propoſed to the wall, the will may chooſe a leſs good, and rejec the grea- 
"ter ; and though it is moſt commonly a great impertection to do fo, yet it is many 
times innocent, becaulc it 1s in the choice of the will ro which it is propounded, and 
no Commandment laid upon it. Bur in matters of opinion and intellectual norices, 
where there is no liberty, there is a neceflity of following the natural proportions, 
that is, that the ſtronger efficient upon the ſame ſuſcipient ſhould produce the more 
certain and regular effect. - Tothink or to opine is not free (ſaid 4riforle) and yer he Lib. 2, de ani 
that chooſes the leſs probable, omitting that which is more, makes the determination  * 153- 
by his Will, not by his Underſtanding ; and therefore it is not an honeſt act or judg- 
ment of Conſcience, but a production of the Will. 

| 2. It is Uareaſonrable, Bzcaule in all thoſe degrees of reaſonableneſs in which the 
leſs probable 15 excelled by that which is more probable, a Man does wholly proceed 
without and againſt that reaſon ; And why does he chooſe the leſs probable? Idonor 
ask why he chooſes the /eff probable opinion, that I mean which is lo in it ſelf; for he 
may do that becaule it ſeems more reaſonable,or he knows nothing elle : but I ask why 
he proceeds according to a leſs probable conſcience ? that is, why does he chooſe that 
which he believes to be leſs probable? for what reaſon does he chooſe that for which 
he hath the leaſt reaſon ? If there be no reaſon to chooſe that rather than the other, 
then it is an unreaſonable thing ro do ſo. If there be a reaſon which is not in the other, 
or which is not excelled or equalled by it, then the caſe is altered, and this is not the 
leſs probable, but equally or more. But ſuppoſing it leſs probable, it is a contradicti- 
on to ſay a Man can realonably chooſe it. For it he could, there muſt be ſome greater 
reaſon in that which hath leſs reaſon ; ſomething there muſt be in it whereby it can 
be preferred, or be more eligible, which is directly againſt the ſuppoſition and ſtate 
of the queſtion. The unreaſonablenels of this we may allo perceive by the neceſſities 
of Mankind,which are ſerved by the more probable;and diſferv'd by that which is lels. 
For thus Judges are bound for the intereſt of all parties, and the reaſonableneſs of the 
thing to judge 2n that ſide where the ſentence is molt probable: And the Phyſician in 
preſcribing medicines muſt not chooſe that which he leaſts confides in, and reject that 
which he rather truſts. And why doall the world in their Aſſemblies take that ſen- 
tence which is choſen by the greater part? but becauſe that is preſumed more pro- 
bable,and that which is {o,ought to be followed ; and why it ought not to be ſo in mat- 
ters of our ſoul 15 not eaſily to be told, unleſs our conſcience may be governed by will 
rather than by reaſoz, or that the intereſt of fouls 15 wholly inconſiderable. 

- 3. It isalſo 7wpruaext: A man that believes a leſs probable, is light of heart, he is 

| incurious of his danger, and docs not uſe thoſe means in order to his great end which 
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himſelf judges the moſt reaſonable, effective, and expedient. He does as Rehoboary 
did, who rejected the wiſer counſel of the Seniors, and chole the les likely ſentence 
of the young Gallants, and does againſt the advice of all thoſe rules which are pre- 
{crib'd us in prudent choice; and it no Man ever adviſed another to chooſe that which 
is leſs reaſonable, he that does fo, does againſt the wiſdom and the intereſt of all the 
wile Men in the World. 

4. Afﬀeer all this it 15 not honeſt to doit. For in two probables only one of them 
is true, and which that is, he can only take the beſt way of the beſt reaſon to tind out ; 
and it is impoſſible he ſhould believe that which to him ſeems lets likely, to be the 
more likely; and therefore ſo far as is in him he chooſes that which is falſe, and volun- 
tarily abules his conſcience, which, beſides the folly of it, is allo criminal and ma- 
licious. 

This doctrine thus delivered was the opinion of the ancient Caſuiſts, /zelzs, Syl. 


: veſter, Cordubenſis, Cajetan, and ſome others ; bur fiercely oppoſed by the later, who 


are bold and confident to ſay that their opinion is the common and more received, and 
it relies upon theſe realons ; 

1, Becauſe if it were unlawful to follow the leſs probable and to leave the greater, 
it is becaule there is danger in ſo doing, and no Man ought to expoſe himſelf to a dan- 
ger of ſinning : bat this pretence is nothing ; for by the conſent of all ſides it is law- 
tul to follow the more probable though it be lels ſafe ; and therefore all danger of ſin- 
ning is not under pain of fin to be avoided. 6 —-» 

2. The people are not tied to greater {ſeverity in their praftices, than the Doctors 
are in their Sermons and diſcourles, nor yet ſo much ; becauſe in theſe an error is an 
evil principle, and apt to be of miſchievous effect and diſſemination, whereas an error 
in practice, becaule it is ſingular and circumſtantiate, is allo perſonal and limited. 
But the Doctors may lawfully teach an opinion leſs probable it they be moved to it 
by the authority of ſome more eminent perſon. 

3. Itis confeſſed to be lawful to follow the opinion that is more probable, bur that 
it is lawful to leave the more probable and to follow the leſs (fay they) is the more 
common and received opinion, and therefore alſo more probable; and therefore this 
opinion may be choſen and purſued, and then becauſe we may follow that opinion 
which is more probable, we may follow that which is /eſs, becaule it is more probable 
that we may. 

Theſe ObjeCtions I anſwer : 

1. That the danger of (inning is not the only reaſon why we may nor follow the 
lets probable opinion ; for it is not always unlawtul to expole our ſelves to a danger 
of {inning, for ſometimes it is neceſſary that we endure a noble trial, and reſiſt open- 
ly, and oppoſe an enemy, which cannot be done without danger, but is often with- 
out ſin ; but to leave the more probable for the lel(s is not only a danger of ſinning, but 
a {in direQly, and beyond a danger ; and 1t it were not more than a meer danger, it 
could not bea ſin. For beſides that this hath qanger, it is a moſt unreaſonable, and a 
moſt unnatural thing, againſt the deſigns of God, and the proper effects of reaſon. 
But beſides, this way of arguing is neither good in Logick nor in Conſcience. He that 
can anſwer one of my arguments, does not preſently overthrow my propoſition; and 
it is not ſafe to venture upon an action, becauſe the contrary relies upon one weak 
legg. But then as to the inſtance in this argument, I anſwer, He that follows the more 
probable, though it be leſs ſafe, does not expole himſelf to any danger at all of ſin- 
ning, becauſe though he does not follow his greateſt fears, yet he follows his greateſt 
realon,and in that he is ſometimes ſafeſt though he perceives it not: However,there is 
in this caſe nodanger that is imputable to the man that follows the beſt reaſon he hath. 
But this excuſes not him who follows that which ſeems to him to have in it leſs reaſon; 
for unleſs it be by ſome other intervening accident which may alter the caſe (of which 
[ ſhall afterwards give account) the leſs probable opinion hath in it a direct danger, 
and therefore to chooſe it, 1s ordinarily againſt charity, and in ſome degree againſt 


- conlcience it ſelf. 


z, Totheſecond I anſwer, That both Doctors and the People, though they ma 
ſafely follow che /:ff probable opinion, yet they may never directly follow a /cj bag 
able Conſcieace : that 1s, though a probable opinion is a ſufficient guide of conſcience, 
and it is ſufficient both for publication and for practice that it is ſo ; and therefore 
that we are not ſtrictly tied to make a curious ſearch into the two probables which 
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excels others in the degrees of reafon, leſt there ſhould ariſe eternal ſcruples, perpe- 
tual reſtleſneſs and dillatisfaction in the minds of Men ; yet when of two probables 
there is an actual perſwaſion that this 15 more, and that is leſs, neither may the Do- 
Aors teach, nor any Man follow the leſs, becauſe here it is not the better opinion, but 
the better conſcience that is deſpiſed. It may happen that what I believe more probable, 
is indeed les ; and therefore it muſt be admitted to be ſafe to follow the leſs probable 
opinion, If it happen to {tand on the fairelt ſide of conlcience, that is; that it be bet- 
ter thought of than it deſerves ; but for the ſame realon it is al'o certain that we muſt 
| follow that which we think the more probable opinion, whether it be ſo or no, be- 
cauſe this is to be done, not for the opinion, but for conlcience ſake. And whereas it 
is ſaid in the Objection, that a Doctor may lawfully teach an opinion leſs probable, if 
he be mov'd to it by the authority of ſome more eminent perlon, that is as much as to 
| fay, when the opinion w hich intrinſecally, or at leaſt in his private judgment ſeems 
| le{s probable becomes extrinſecally the more probable, he may follow either,of which 
in this Chapter I am yet to give a more part cular account ; but it no way rifles the 
preſent doftrine. Only this I add, It it were lawful and fafe to follow the leſs pro- 
bable opinion, and reject the greater, then 1a ſuch queſtions which are only deter- 
mined by authority, and ſentences of wiſe men, it were lawful to chooſe any thin 
that any one of them permuts, and every probable Door may reſcind all the Laws 
in Chriſtendom , and expound all the Precepts of the Goſpel in eaſfie fences, and 
change diſcipline 1ato liberty, and confound intereſts, and arm Rebels againſt their 
Princes, and fiocks againſt their Shepherds and Prelates, and (et up Altar againſt A]- 
rar, and mingle all things ſacred and profane. Becaule if any one ſays it is lawful, all 
that havea mind to do evil things may choole him for their guide, and his opinion 
for their warranty. m LE 
12. 3- Tothethird, I anſwer, that the opinion which is more common is not always 
the more probable, for it may be falſe and heretical - and if at any times it ſeems more 
probable, it is becauſe Men underitand little or nothing of it. But then if it were 
| ſo, yet this opinion which 1s lately taught by the modern Caſuiſts, is not the more 
common, ſimply and abſolutely ; it was once the leſs common, and whether it be ſo 
now or no, it is hard to tell ; but admit it be ſo, yet the community and popularity 
of opinion is but a degree of extrinſecal probability, and is apt to perſwade only in 
the deſtiturion of other arguments, which becaule they are not wanting in this que- 
ſtion, the trick in the objection appears trifling. 0 
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RULE VI, | 
When two Opinions ſeem equally probable, the laſt determination is to be made by accidents, 


circumſtances, and collateral inducements . 


. IN the matter of this Rule it is variouſly diſputed ; ſome affirming that the Un- 

' 4 derſtanding muſt for ever remain ſuipended, and the action wholly omitted, as in 

the caſe of a doubting Conlcience. * Others give leave to chooſe either part, as a Man 
pleaſe, making the Will to determine the Underſtanding. 

2, The firſt cannot be true, becaule while they both ſeem equally conſonant to rea- 
ſon, it cannot bediſhoneſt to chooſe that which to me ſeems as Ba 1m and there- 
fore the underſtanding may chooſe practically. They are like two things equally 
good, which alike move the Will, and the chooſing of the one is not a refuſing the 
other, when they cannot be both enjoyed: bur like the taking one piece of Gold, and 
letting the other that is as good alone: and the action is determined by its own exer- 
ctſe, not by az antecedent reaſon. 

| * But neither can it be 1n all caſes and queſtions that the determination can be to- 
tally omitted ; as if rhe queſtion be whether this ought to be doxe, or ought to be let 
alone, and both of them ſeem equally probable ; ſo allo if the queſtion be whether i: 
may be done or may be let alone: In theſe caſes it is certain one part muſt be choſen, for 
the very ſuſpending the act is not a ſuſpending of the choice, the not doing it isa com- 
pliance with one of the probabilities. The lazy fellow in the apologue that told his 
Father he lay in bed in the morning, to hear labor and idleneſs diſpute whether ir 
were beſt to riſe or to lie ſtill, though he I their arguments equally probable, 


yet 
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yet he did not ſuſpend his a&, but without deterinining he put the ſentence of idle- 
neſs in execution; and ſo it muſt be in all queſtions of general inquiry concerning /aw- 
ful, or unlawful, neceſſary, or not neceſſary, the equal probability cannor infer a luſpen- 
{ion or an equal non-compliance. 

But neither can the ſecond be true ; for the Will muſt not alone be admitted an 
arbitrator in this affair ; for beſides that it is of dangerous conſequence to chooſe an 
opinion becaule we will, it is alſo unnatural, the Will being no ingredient into the 
actions of underſtanding. The Will may caule the underſtanding to apply a general 
propoſition to a particular caſe, and produce a practical judgment by that general 
meaſure without particular arguments 1n the queſtion apportioned to the proper 
matter, as I before diſcourſed. But when the underſtanding 1s wholly at diipute about 
the proper arguments of two propoſitions, if the will interpoſes,the error that happens, 
if the concluſion falls on the wrong ſide,is without excuſe, becauſe it is cholen ; and the 
truth is not ſo ſafe and uſeful, becauſe it came by an incompetent inſtrument, by that 
which was indifferent to this truth or the other. Indeed if there be no other way to 
determine the queſtion, the Will mult do it, becauſe there is no avoiding it ; but if 
there be any other way, this muſt not be taken; but ordinarily there is. 

The third way therefore is this; The determination may be made by any thing 


that can be added to either ſide i» genere rationis. As the Action that is prepar'd ſtands 


more ready for my circumſtances; that which does me leſs violence, that which is 
more proportionable to any of thoſe events which in prudence are to me conſiderable. 
It is indifferent whether Paula Komanz give her alms to the poor of Nicopolis, or to 
the poor dwelling near the Monaſtery of Berhlehem ; but becauſe theſe dwelt nearer, 
and were more fitted for her circumſtances, this was enough to turn the ſcales and 
make the determination. Tt is like putting on that garment that is neareſt me, not 
this rather than the other ; nor yet this becaule I will, but this becauſe it is here. The 
uſe of this Rule is, to prevent a probable conſcience to become doubrfal, and yet (as 
much as may be) to avoid the interpoſition of the Will in the practical judgments of 
Conſcience. . 

This Rule is to be enlarged with this addition; That if the conſcience by reaſon of the 
equal probability of two opinions ſo ſtanding without any determining and deciding 
circumſtances and accidents cannot decree on any fide neither by intrinſecal nor ex- 
trinſecal means, that is, neither by proper arguments, nor collateral inducements, no 
ation ought to follow} but the caſe of which the queſtion is, if it can be, ought to be 
omitted, as in the caſe ot a doubting conſcience, which though as I ſhewed betore.can- 
not happen when the queſtion is general of /awf#l or unlawful, neceſſary or unneceſſary, 
yet it may happen in particular cales, as whether this thing be lawtul, or that, whether 
this 15 to be done, or the other. Ir may __— that neither of them ought, and in the 
preſent ſuppoſition neither of them can ; that is, if the Man ſuffers his diſpute to paſs 
into a doubr. | 

In other caſes a Man may ſafely take any courſe which he finds probable, equally 
diſputed, uncertain in it ſelf, contrarily determined by Doctors diſputing with fair 
arguments. For in this caſe malice is no ingredient ; and if intereſt be, it 15 therefore 
lawful, becauſe it is an extrinſecal motive, apt and reaſonable to be conſidered, and 
choſen, and purſued by fair means, if the intereſt it felt have no foulneſs in it. 

But of all the external motives that can have influence in the determination of a 
ſentence between two probabilities, 4 re/ation to piety is the greateſt. He that chooſes 
this becaule it is moſt pious, chooſes his opinion out of conſideration, and by the in- 
ducement of the love of God. That which cauſes more honor to God, that which hap- 
pily ingages men in holy living, that which 1s the moſt charitable, and the moſt uſeful, 
that is to be preferred. But this is to be conducted with theſe cautions : 

T7. That the diſpoſition to piety or charity be not made to contelt an apparent 
truth. It is hugely charitable to ſome Men, if it could be made true, to ſay that God is 
merciful to all ſinners and at all times ; and it is ten thouſand pitics to lee a Man made 
to deſpair upon his death-bed upon the conſideration of his palt evil life ; bur this con- 
fideration muſt not therefore be pretended againſt the indiſpenſable plain necefliry of 
2 holy life, ſince it is plainly revealed, thar withour rhe purtuing of peace with all 
Men, and holineſs, no Man ſhall fee God. 

- 2, If both the probabilities be backed and ſeconded by their proper relations to 
piety,to take one of them is not a competent way to determine the probability ; but - 
my 
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muſt be wholly conducted by the efficacy of its proper reaſons, vr by ſome appendage 
in which one prevails above the other, when one opinion is valued becaule it is apt to 
make Men fear, and not to be preſumptuous ; and another, becaule it is apt to make 
Men hope, and never todeſpair, the ballance is equal, and muſt be turned by neither 
of theſe. Scots and Duranars, Gabriel and Almain, Medina and ſome few others 
taught, Thar the death of Chriſt did not make fatisfa&ion to God for the ſins of the 
whole World,by the way of perfect and exact juſtice, but by Gods gracious acceptance 
of it, and ſtipulation for it. This opinion does indeed advance the honor of Gods mer- 
cy, but the contrary advances the dignity of Chriſts ſuffering ; and therefore it muſt 
be diſputed and determined by ſome other inſtruments of perſwaſion. God the Father 
is 0n one fide, and God the Son on the other, and though he who honors one, honors 
both, yet he that prefers one may ſeem allo to —_ both. 

3. The relation to piety, and the advantages which come to it by the opinion mult 
not be phantaſtick, and relying upon a weak opinion and fond per{waſion, but upon 
true reaſon, or real effe&s. It is a common opinion among the Ancients, that Arms 
the Mother of the bleſſed Virgin Mother of God had been married to three husbands 
ſucceſſively, and that the bleſſed Virgin was the ſecond wife of Foſeph ; they who 
think that the ſecond and third marriages are leſs perfe& than the firſt, think it more 

ious to embrace the other opinions, vz. that Anna was married tonone but Foachim, 
and that Joſeph was only married to the holy Virgin Mary: But becauſe this is to 
take meaſures of things which God hath not given us, and to reckon purities and 
impurities by their own fancies, not by reaſon and revelation from God, therefore 
this phantaſtick relation to piety 15 not weight enough to carry rhe queſtion along 
with it. 

In other caſes the Rule holds: And by theſe meaſures our conſcience can be ſup- 
ported in a ſtorm, and be nouriſhed and feaſted every day, v7z. if we take care ; 

1. That we avoid every thing that we know to be a {in,whether it be reproached by 
its natural impurity and unreaſonableneſs, or without any note of turpitude it be di- 
realy reſtrained by a Law. = 

2. That we fly every appearance of evil, or likenels of fin, 1 Theſſal. 4. 22. 

3. That we fly every occaſion, or danger of ſin, eMarth. 26. 58, 69, 70. and 
x Cor. 7. 5. 

4. That we avoid all _— , or communication with ſin, or giving countenance, 
and maintenance to it. By theſe mealures and analogies if we limit our Caſes of Con- 
ſcience; we cannot be abuſed into danger and diſhonor. 


RULE VII. 


I: is not lawful to change our praflical ſentence about the ſame objef, while the ſame pro- 
bability remains. | 


I. A Man may change his opinion as he ſees cauſe, or alter the practice upon a new 


2 


emergent reaſon; but when all things are equal without and within, a change 
is not to be made by the Man, except it be in ſuch caſes in which zo /aw, or vow, or 
duty , or the intereſt of a third 15 concerned 3 that is, unleſs the ations be in- 
differetit in themſelves, or innocent H their circumſtances, and fo not properly 
—_—_— in the fears of conſcience, in which caſes a Mans liberty is not to be pre- 
judiced. 

This ſtating of the Rule does intimate the proper reaſons of it, as appears in the 
following inſtances ; F#4» a Prieſt of Meſina having faſted upon the Veſpers of a 
Holy day, towards the middle of the night hath a great deſire to eat fleſh; he dwel- 
ling by the great Church, obſerved that the Clocks in the Neighborhood differed half 
an hour: He watches the firſt Clock that ſtruck midnight, and as ſoon as it had ſoun- 
ded, he cat his meat, becauſe then he concluded that the Eccleſiaſtical faſting day was 
expired, and that therefore it was then lawful by the Laws of his Church to eat fleſh. 
But being to conſecrate the bleſſed Euchariſt the next morning, and obliged to a na- 
tural faſt before the celebration of the holy Sacrament, he chang'd his computation, 
and reckon'd the day to begin by the later Clock; fo that the firſt day ended half an 
honr before rhe next day began, and he broke his faſt becauſe the Eve was paſt,and yet 
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he accounted that he was faſting,becauſe the Holy day was not begun. This was to co- 
zen the Law, and if it-be tran{lated to more material inſtances, the evil of it will be 
more apparent, but in this, the unrealonablenels 1s as viſible, * The like is the caſe 
of a Gentleman living in the Neighborhood of Rowe. ___ Colonna happened to 
be in Rome on the three and twentieth of Auguſt, which is uſually the Eve of S. Bar- 
tholomew, bur there it is kept on the twenty fourth day ; he refuſed to taſt on the or- 
dinary day of the Vigils as he uſed to do, becaule in Kome where he then was, the 
cuſtome was otherwile ; he eat his meals, and relolved to keep it the next day, but on 
the morrow being very hungry and defirous of fleſh,he chang'd his ſentence,and went 
out of Rome to the Neighborhood, and kept the feaſt of S. 6artholowew without the 
Eves. This is toelude theduty,and to run away trom the leverity of the Law,by tri- 
fling with the letter. | 7, 
If the Cale be not complicated with a Law, yet it is often infolded with the inte- 
reſt of a third Perſon, and then is not to be changed, but remains invariable. Mevuius 
promiſed to Sertorixs to give him a ſervant, either Ephodins or Taraxta, but relulves 
to give him Teranta; immediately atter the relolution Ephodius dies,and Mgvwizs tells 
his friend he is difobliged, becaule he hath bur one, and reſolves not to part with Ta- 
ranta, and it was in his liberty to give him either, and becauſe he will not afſign his 
part in this, it is wholly loſt in the other ; bur this is unfriendly and unjuſt. To this 
ſort of inſtance is to be reduced a caution againſt fraudulency 1n the matter of Vows. 
Vitelleſeus vows to faſt upon the laſt of February, but changing his mind, believes 
he may commute his Faſting for Alms ; he reſolves to break his faſt and to give a 
ducket to the poor. But when he had new dined, he diſcourles the queſtion again, 
and thinks it unlawful to commute; and that he is bound to pay his vow in kind ; but 
the faſt is broken, and yer if he refules upon this new inqueſt to pay his commurati- 
on, he is a deceiver of his own ſoul. For in the preſent caſe, it ro commute were 
not lawful, yet it is certain he is not diſobliged ; and therefore he is to pay his com- 
mutation, becauſe it was decreed inthe time of a probable conlcience, and not being 
in it ſelf unlawful, though it be now ſuppoled to be inlufficient, yer ir is to be accoun- 
ted for, upon the ſtock of the firſt reſolution of the conſcience, becauſe the ſtate of 
things 15 not intire; and advantages are not to be taken againſt Religion from the ac- 
count and ſtock of our errrors or deluſions; and if after this, the conſcience be not at 
reſt, ir , to be quieted by other actions of repentance and amends. 
Suezt. 
UT here alſo is to be inquired, Whether a man may to ſeveral perſons, to ſerve 
4) diſtin ends, in themſelves lawful and honeſt, diſcourſe of and perſwade both 
the parts of a probability reſpe&ively ? Titizs wooes Oreſtilla for his wite; the being 
ſickly, and fearful leſt ſhe ſhall have no children, declines it ; he to perſwade her, tells 
her it is very likely ſhe will, and that it will cure her indiſpoſition. But the intereſt of 
Titius is to have no children, as being already well ſtored, and therefore 15 diſſwaded 
by them that have power over him,not to marry Oreſtilla, He to anſwer their impor- 
tunity tells them, it is very likely Oreſtilla will be barren, and upon that account he 
marries her becauſe ſhe is ſickly, and unlikely to become a Mother. The Queſtion is, 
Whether this be lawful ? 
I anſwer, 1. If he be actually perſwaded of that part of the pong when he ur- 
pes it, and be changed into the other when he perſwades the other, there 1s no queſtion 

ut it is as lawful to ſay both as one ; for they are ſingle affirmarives or negatives, and 
the time is but accidental to his perſwaſion ; yeſterday this, and to morrow its contra- 
ry are alike, while in both or each of them his perſwaſion is hearty and ſincere. 

2, If Titi45 urges both parts ſeverally, and yet remains actually per{waded but of 


' one of them, he may urge them as probable in themſelves, difputable, and of indiffe- 


rent argument and inducement, for ſo they are. Bur, 

3. He muſt not imprint them by the efficacy of his own authority and opinion, 
nor ſpeak that as certain which is at moſt but probable,and to him ſeems falſe ; tor ſo 
todo is againſt ingenuity and Chriſtian ſincerity ; it is to make a lie pur on the face, 
of truth and become a craft ; it is not honeſt nor noble, nor agreeing to the ſpirit of 
- 36+ oa » and is a direct deception on one {ide,and an indirect proſecution off a laws 

ul end. 
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RULE VIII. 


An Opinion relying upon very ſlender probability is not to be followed, except in the caſes 
of great neceſſity, or great charity. 


HAT it is not ordinarily to be followed 15 therefore certain, becauſe it cannot 
be ſuppoſed, bur that its contradictory hath greater probability, and either he 
that follows this trifle is light of beliet, or unreaſonable in his choice, or his reaſon 
isto him, but as eyes to an Owl or Bat, half-ſighted and imperfe& ; and at the beſt, 
not fit motive to the Will. And if it could be lawful to follow every degree of proba- 
bility, it were perfectly in any mans choice todo, almoſt what he pleaſed, eſpecially 
if he mects with anill counſellor and a witty advocate. For at this rate all marriages 
may be diſſolved, all vices exculed upon pretence of ſome little probable neceſſity ; 
and drunkenneſs will be entertained as Phyſick, and fornication as a thing allowed by 
ſome vicious perſons whoſe wit 15 better than their manners; and all books of Conſct- 
ence ſhall become patrons or iazces of fins, and teach Men what they pretend againſt, 
and there ſhall be no ſuch thing as checks of Conſcience, becauſe few Men fin without 
ſome excule, and it were no excule unleſs it were mingled with ſome little probabili- 
ties; and there were in very many caſes, no rule for conſcience but a witty inventer 
of pretty little inducements, which rather than a Man ſhall want, his enemy will ſup- 
ply to him out of his magazine of fallacies. 

But that there are ſome caſes 1n which it 1s to be permitted is therefore certain, 
becauſe it may be neceſſary in ſome circumſtances to do fo, and in theſe caſes the 
former impediments cannot intervene, becaule the cauſes of neceſſity or great chari- 
ty occurring but ſeldom deſtroy all power or pretence of an eafie deception. Anna 
* Murrana was married to her near Kinſman Thomaſo Grillo, but ſuppoſed him not to 
be ſo near. It was afterwards diſcovered to her that the propinquity was ſo great that 
the marriage was null and invalid: while this trouble was upon her, there "happily 
comes a dilcreet old Woman who tells her, that though it be true that Grillo's Father 
was ſuppoſed to have lien with her Mother, and that her ſelf was born of that conjun- 
ion, yer ſhe her ſelf being private to the tranſaction did put another Woman into 
the place of 6 Mnrrzana's Mother, and that her Mother was alſo deceived in the ſame 
manner; and though they thought they enjoyed each other, yet they were both co- 
zened into more chaſt embraces. Now upon this the queſtion ariſes, whether or no 
Murrana may (afely rely upon lo ſlight a teſtimony as the ſaying of this Woman, in a 
matter of ſo great dithculty and concernment. Here the caſe is favourable. « Mur- 
rans is paſſionately endeared to Grillo, and belides her love hath a tender conſcience, 
and if her marriage be ſeparated, dies at both ends of the evil, both for the evil con- 
jun&tion,and for the ſad « —_—_ This therefore is to be preſumed ſecurity enough 
for her to continue in her ſtate. 

Like to this is that of a Woman in Preſcia. Her Husband had been contracted to a 
Woman of Panormo, Per verba de preſenti; ſhe taking her pleaſure upon the Sca, is 
with her company ſurpriſed by a Turks Man of War, and is reported, firſt to have 
been defloured, and then kill'd. When the ſorrow for this accident had boil'd down, 
the Gentleman marries a Maid of Breſcia, and lives with her ſome Years ; after 
which ſhe hears that his firſt Spouſc was not kill'd, bur alive and in ſorrow in the Iſle 
of e Malta, and therefore that herſelf liv'd in a ſtate of adultery, becauſe not the, but 
the Woman in Malrz was the true Wife to her Husband.In this agony of ſpirit a Mari- 
ner comes to her houle and ſecretly tels her,that this Woman was indeed at Malta,but 
lately dead, and fo the impediment was removed. The queſtion now ariſes, whether 
upon the taking away this impediment;it be required that the perſons already engaged 
ſhould contract anew ? That a new contract is neceſlary, is univerſally believed,and is 
almoſt certain (as in its proper place will be made to appear) for the contrary opinion 
is affirm'd but by a very few, and relies but upon trifling motives, requiring only the 
conſent of either of the partics as ſufficient for renewing of the contra. But this be- 
ing but a ſlender probability ought not to govern her; ſhe muſt contra anew by the 
conſent of her Husband as well as by her own a&. Bur now the difficulty ariſes ; for 
her Husband 1s a vicious Man, and hates her, 'and is weary of her, and wiſhes her 
dead ; and if ſhe diicover the impediment of their marriage, and that it is now taken 
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away, and therefore requires him to recontract himlelt, that the marriage which was 
innocently begun, may be firm in the progreſſion, and legally valid,and in conſcience ; 
ſhe hath great reaſon to believe that he will take advantage of it, and refule to joyn in 
2 new contract. In this cale therefore, becaule it 15 neceflary ſhe ſhould ſome way or 
other be relieved, it is lawful for her to follow thar little probability of opinion which 
fays, that the conſent of one is ſutficient tor the renovation of the contract. And in 
this calc all the former inconveniences mentioned before do ceaſe: and this is a caſe 
of favour in behalf of an innocent marriage, and in favour of the legitimation of chil- 
dren,and will prevent much evil tothem both. So that although this caſe hath but few 
degrees of chabiliey from its proper and intrinlecal cauſes, yet by extrinſecal and 
collateral appendages it is grown favourable, and charitable, and realonable : it is al- 
moſt neceſſary, and theretore hath more than the little probabilities of its own ac- 


count. 
One cale more happens in which a ſmall probability may be purſued, viz. when 


' the underſtanding hath not time to conſider deeply, and handle the queſtion on all 


ſides ; then that which tirlt offers it (elf, though but mean and weak, yet if it be not 
againlt a ſtronger argument ar the ſame time prelented, it may ſuffice to determine 
the action ; for in cate the determination prove to be on the wrong lide, yet the igno- 
rance is iavoluntary and uxchoſen, ; | 
Theſe Rules are concerning a Conſcience that is probable by i»trinſecal motives, 
that is, by reaſun, whether the realon be direct or collateral. But becaule the 
conicience is allo probably moved in very many cales, by Authority, which is an 


extrinſecal motive, this 1s alſo to be guided and conducted. 


Wo p —— 


RULE IX. 


Multitude of Authors is not ever the moſt probable inducement, nor doth it in all caſes make 


a ſafe and probable Conſcience. 


JR 2 Multitude is ſometimes like the grazing or running of an Herd, Nez 

quo enndum et , ſed quo itur, not where Men ought, but where they uſe togo: and 
theretore Tuſtinian mn compiling of the body of the Roman Laws, took that which 
was moſt reaſonable, not that which was moſt followed ; Sed neque ex multitudine 4Uu- 
thorum quod melins & 4quins eſt judicabile : cum poſſ.t unins forſan, ex deterioris ſenteutia 
mnultos ef ma Jores aliqua in parte ſuperare, The {entence of one,and of a meaner man may 
ſometimes outweigh the layings of a multitude of greater perſons. Nam teſtibus ſe, 
nou teſt imonits creatturum reſcripſit Imperater. Sometimes one witnels 15 better than 
twenty teſtimonies ; that is, one Man, good and pivus, prudent and diſintereſſed, can 
give a lurer ſentence than many Men more crafty, and leſs honeſt. And in the Nicene 
Council when the Biſhops were purpoſing to diſſolve the Prieſts marriages, Paphar- 
tis did not follow the common vote, but gave them good reaſon for his ſingle opini- 
on, and they all followed him. This Rule is true, and to be practiſed in the follow- 
ing caſes: 

1, When againſt the common opinion there is a ſtrong, or a very probable reaſon, 
then the common opinion 1s not the more probable. Becauſe a reaſon is an intrinle- 
cal, proper and apportioned motive to the conſcience, but humane authority, or cita- 
tion of conſenting Authors is but an extrinſecal, accidental and preſumptive induce- 
ment, and a meer ſuppletory in the deſtitution of reaſon: and therefore Socrates ſaid, 
Veritatem in aiſputanao, ron ex teſte aliquo, ſed ex argumento eſſe ponderandam ; Truth is 
to be weighed by argument not by copay | and it 15 never otherwiſe but when men 
are ruled by prejudice, or want realon to rule them 1n that particular. Tantum pinto 
pre judicata poterat, ut etiam ſine ratione valeret authoritas,{aid Cicero, And this is to be 
extended to all ſorts of Authors that are not Canonical, or Divine. Meum propoſitur 
eſt antiquos legere.probare ſingula,retinere que bona ſunt,g a fide Eccleſig Cathelice non re- 
ceaere{aid S. Hierom, My purpoſe is to read the Fathers, to try all things, to retain that 
only which 1s good, and never to depart from the faith of the Catholick Church, that 
is,from the Creeds, which all Chriſtendom profeſles. And at another time when him- 


Paille duUrai ſelf ask'd leave, in diſcourſe with S. Auſtin, Patiaris me cum talibus errare , Suffer 
ulagede+Pe.es. me £0 go along with tuch great Men, though to an error, it would not be permitted, 
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but reaſon was choſen and the authority neglected. And this courſe all Men have fo]. 
lowed when they pleaſed, and knew they might and ought. 

2. When the multitude of Doctors are reducible to a ſingle, or an inconſiderable 
principle and beginning. Thus an opinion entertained by a whole family and order 
of Clerks, while they cither generally do follow, or think themſelves bound to follow 
the leading Man in their own order, 15 to be reckoned but as a ſingle opinion. The 
Millenary opinion was driven to a head in Papizs ; the condemning unbaprized in- 
fants, in S. Auſtin, or S. 4mbroſe ; and therefore their numerous followers are nor to 
be reckoned into the account. For if they that follow conſider it not, the caſe is evi- 
dent ; if they do, then their reaſons are to be weighed, not their authority. 

3. When it is notorious that there is, or may be a deception in that number, by 


reaſon of ſome evil —_— in the production of the opinion ; as if it be certain 


that the opinion was taken up becaule it {crves an intereſt, the ſame Men having been 
on the other ſide when their intereſt was there. That it is lawful to put hereticks, or 
diſagreeing perſons todeath, 1s generally taught by the followers of Calvix and Bez 1 
where they do prevail: and yet no Man that lives under them hath warrant to rely up- 
on their authority in this queſtion, becaule it is only whereand when they have power, 
themſelves having ſpoken againſt it in the days of their minority and under perſecu- 
tion. Under the ſame conſideration 1t 15, 1t ther= be any other reaſon againft thc 
Men,not relating to their manners,but to their manner of entring or continuing in the 
perſwaſion. ; ; : 

4. But when theſe cautions are provided for, the multitude of Authors hath a pre- 
ſumptive authority, that is, when there 15 no reaſon againſt the thing, nor againſt the 
Men, we may preſume upon the multitude of learned Men in their proper faculty, that 
what they teach is good and innocent, and we may proceed to action accordingly. It 
can never make a Conſcience ſure, but it may be znocent, becaule it is probable ; but 
he that relies upon authority alone 1s governed by chance. Becauſe, if the more be 
againſt him, he 1s prejudic'd by multitude ; if the fewer be againſt him, yet they may 
be the wiſeſt : and whether they be or —_—_— a tooth-drawer may ſometimes ſpeak a 
better reaſon 3 and one may carry it againſt multitudes, and neither one nor the other 
can juſtly induce a belief unleſs they have conſidered all things; and if I can tell who 
hath done ſo, Iam my ſelf as well able to anſwer as they : tor he that can judge who 
ſpeaks beſt reaſon, or who is moſt fit to. be truſted in the particular, muſt be able in 
himſelf to conſider the particulars by which that judgment is to be made ; if he can 
and does, he hath reaſon within him, and needs not follow authority alone ; if he 
cannot, then he is governed by chance, and muſt bein the right, or in the wrong ac- 
cording as it happens. For in many caſes both ſides have many advocates and abet- 
tors, and no Man can tell who hath moſt, and each fide ſays that their opinion is the 
moſt commonly received. In Venice there is a Law that any Man may kill his Father 
if he be baniſhed ; ſome affirm this alſo to be lawful where ſuch a Law is in force, and 
they affirm this to be the common opinion. Fulirzs Clarixs ſays that it is the common 
opinion,that though there be ſuch a Law;yet that it is unlawful todo it. It is common- 
ly affirmed that it is lawful for ſuch a baniſhed perſon to defend himſelf, and if he can 
in his own defence to kill the invader. Ir is allo a common opinion that this is as un- 
lawful as for a condemn'd Man to kill his Executioner, becauſe no War can be juſt 
on both ſides. Ir is very commonly taught, that it is lawful by fraud, by ſurpriſe, by 
treaſon, to ſlay the Banditz. It 1s allo very commonly taught that this is abſolutely 
unlawful. *Sometimes that which was the common opinion an age ago,is now rarely 
maintained but by a few perſons. It was a common opinion in Tertuliaxs time, that 
the ſouls departed are in outer Courts expecting the revelation of the day of the 
Lord; in thetime of P. Leo, and Vexerable Bede, and after, it was a common opinion 
that they were taken into the inner Courts of Heaven. * Sometimes the place diverli- 
ties the opinion. In Germany and France, the Romaniſts worſhip the Croſs with a reli- 
g10us worſhip of the loweſt kind of their own diſtinction ; but in Sp4iz they worſhip 


It with that which they call Az17p«a, or the higheſt kind ; and this 1s commonly done 
in the ſeveral Countries reſpe&tively. When this, or any thing like this ſhall happen, 
unleſs by reaſon Men be determined, they may draw lots for their opinion. Bur lince 
the better part 15 not always the greater, it is left to me to chooſe which I will; and 
it 15 ten to one but I call the Men of my own communion or my own acquaintance, 
The beſt; and it is certain I cannot judge of thoſe with whom I do not converle. 


For 
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For theſe and many other concurrent cauſes, the procceding 1s inartificial and 
caſual, and fit to lead the ignorant, but not the learned : and concerning the igno- 
rant he can fo little skill to chooſe his authority, that he muſt lie under that where 
he dwels, and where his fortune hath placed him, It he goes any whither elle he hath 
no excuſe, becauſe he hath no ſufficient inducement ; and where a Man cannot go 
alone, it is beſt for him to ſit ſtill where God's providence hath placed him, and fol- 
low the Guides provided by the Laws of his Country where he was born, or where 
he lives: 

PuAuntod's; mot TEXVOY EY Wy VOoy=======m 
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Conform your ſelf ro the Laws of the People with whom you mult abide. 
This is the moſt proper way to conduct the ignorant 1n their caſes of conſcience in 


' which themſelves have no skill. They mult believe one,and if they have a better way 


to proceed, let them purſue it: if they have not, this is certainly ſafe, becauſe it is 
their beſt ; and no Man is tied to make uſe of better than he hath. And if they could 
fall into error, yet it could not be imputed to them with juſtice, while hoza fide they 
fall into hereſie, and are honeſtly betrayed. This only 1s to be added: 

They muſt make it as good as they can by inquiry (according to their circumſtan- 
ccs, opportunities, and poſſibilities) and by prayers, and by innocent and honeſt pur- 
poles, for theſe only will ſecure our way, by means of Gods providing. In this caſe 
there is no irregularity, becauſe it is the beſt obedience which can be expreſſed by ſub- 
ordinate and weak underſtandings, and there is 1n it no danger, becaule the piety, and 
the prayers of the Man will obtain Gods bleſſing upon his innocent well meaning 
ſoul. It was well faid of Heſcoa, 
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He is the beſt and wiſeit Man who in himſelf knows what he ought to do, diſcerning 
what is beſt, and ſeeing unto the end of things. He alſo is good, who obeys the ſay- 
ings of wiſe Men, that counſel well ; but he 1s a fool who not being able to adviſe or 
determine himſelf, refuſes to be conducted by others. Here only are the evils to be 
complained of, | 

In ſome places there are a great many articles put into their publick confeſſi- 
ons, and a great many teachers of unneceſſary propoſitions, and a great many idle 
and impertinent guides, who multiply queſtions leſt themſelves ſhould ſeem ulelcts ; 
and amongſt men, there are many orders, and families, and ſocieties, all which are 
deſirous to advance themſelves, and to get diſciples and reputation; and on the other 
ſide, there are very many that are idle, and rather willing to truſt others, than to be 
troubled themſelves ; and many chooſe Teachers for intereſt, and ſome have Mens 
perſons in admiration becauſe of advantage ; and Princes have deſigns of State, and 
they would have Religion miniſter to them, and there are a great many Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Laws made, and {ome of theſe paſs into dogmatical propoſitions, and they teach 
for doftrines the Commandments of men; and there are very many ſects of men, and con- 

fident fools, who uſe to over-value their trifles, and teach them for neceſſary truths, 
and in all this incertainty of things, men are in the dark, and Religion is become an 
art of wrangling ; and the writers of Controverſies are oftentimes abuſed themſelves, 
and oftner do abuſe others; and therefore men are taught certain little rules to grope 
by, and walk in Seas and upon Rocks. But the things themſelves are oftentimes ſo 
indifferent, and the reaſons of either ſide ſo none at all, or fo inconſiderable, that it 
comes to paſs that the teſtimony of Doors is the guide that Men chooſe (as they {iſt) 
to follow ; who becauſe they teach contrary things, cannor be followed by their au- 
thority, and for reaſon, ſometimes themſelves have none, ſometimes their diſciples 
have not leiſure to examine them, or judgment to diſcern them. 


Duet. 


—_ HE therefore is to be inquired, How ſhall the ignorant and vulgar Pcople pro- 


cecd in ſuch caſes where their Teachers are divided ? 
1. I anſwer, that in moſt caſes it is beſt for them to let them alone, and let them be 
divided 
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divided ſtill, and to follow them in thoſe things where " do agree ; but if it be in 
ſach caſes where they muſt declare or act on one fide, let them take that which the 
think to be the ſafeſt, or the moſt piows,the moſt charitable ,and the moſt uſeful; that fo by 
collateral conſiderations they may determine that which by the authority ſeems equal 
and indeterminable. 
The collateral conſiderations are commonly theſe : 

That which is more agreeable to the letter of Scripture. 
That which does molt agree with the purpoſe and deſign of it. 
That which Saints have practiſed. 
That which whole Nations have approved. 
That which is agreeable to common lite. 
. That which is beſt for the publick. 
| 7. That which is moſt for the glory of God, for the reputation of his Name, and 
agreeing with his attributes. 

$8. That which is more holy. 

9. That which gives leaſt confidence to fin and ſinners. 

10. That which is moſt charitable to others. 

11, That which will give leaſt offence. 

12, And (in deſtitution of all things elſe) that which is moſt uſeful to our ſelves. 
All theſe are good conſiderations, and ſome of them intervene in mot caſes, and can 
be conlidered by moſt men. But where nothing of thele can be interwoven in the ſen- 
tence, but that the authority of the Teacher is the onely thing that can be conſider- 
cd, the following meaſures are to be added. 

2. The authority of one man wile and good, that is,who is generally fo reputed,is a 
probable argument, and a ſufficient guide to ignorant perſons in doubtful matters, 
where there is no clear or known revelation to the contrary. When it is his beſt, there 
is nodiſputing whether it be good or — in this caie;he is lo far toſuſpend his con- 
ſent, till his guide hath conſ:dered, or an{wered deliberately ; for if his guide vo- 
mit out anſwers, it is better to refuſe it, till it be digeſted berter. This hacti been 
highly abuſed in ſome places, and permiſſions have been given or taken to do acts of 
vile impiety, or horrible danger, where Ly 1atereſt they were perſwaded, and being 
deſirous for ſome pretence to legitimate the ac, or to invite their conſcience to it, 
they have been content with the opinion of one probable Doctor. Such was he whoſe 
teſtimony being required in a matter of right concerning his Colledge, ſw ore to a 
thing as of his certain knowledge, of which he had no certain knowledge, bur a pro- 
bable conjecture; only becauſe he had read or been told that one Doctor ſaid it was 
lawful ſotodo. This 1s to ſuborn a ſentence and to betray a conlcience, for the (en- 
tence of one Doctor is only a good or a tolerable guide, when there is no better guide 
for us, and no reaſon ag4inſt us ; that is, it is to be uſed only when it is the beſt, but 
not whe it is the worſt. 

3. Bur if divers Men equally wiſe and good ſpeak variouſly in the queſtion, and 
that the inquirer cannot be indifferent to both, but muſt reſolve upon one. he is tirlt 
to follow his Pariſh- Prieſt. rather than a ſtranger in the article, who is equal in all 
things elſe; his own Confeflor, his own Biſhop, or the Laws and Cuſtoms of his 
own Country : becauſe next to reaſon , comes in place that which in order of 
things 1s next to it ; that 1s, the 6,40 advantages of the man, that is, learning and 
piety ; and next to them ſucceed the accidental advantages of the man, that is, his au- 
thority and legal preheminence, There is no other reaſon for theſe things, but that 
which is in the proper and natural order of things : This is the natural method of per- 
ſwaſion dirett and indirett. 

4. Where it can certainly be told that it is the more common, there the communi- 
ty of the opinion hath the advantage, and is in the ſame circumſtance till to be pre- 
ferred, becauſe where reaſon is not clear and manifeſt, there we are to go after it, 
where It 15 more juſtly to be preſumed. Ta Tot %%A Ot TOAAGIOL KANO! Ateyer) ſaid 

Euripices, it 1s good when good things are atteſted by many witnefles. 5 uÞ Tw7: 
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as ir ſeems ; and ſoit is in proportion from ſome to many, from many to all. The ſum 
of all thcie things is this: 1, God is to be preferred betore man. 2. Our own reaſox 
betore rhe [ayizys of others. 3. Many before few. 4.A few before one. 5. Our ſuperi- 
ors, or perlons in juſt authority over us, before private perſons, ceteris paribus, 6. Our 

M own 
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own before ſtrangers. 7. Wiſe men before the ignorant. 8. The godly and well mean- 
ing,and well reputed, before Men of indiffcrent or worle lives. That is, they muſt do 
as welland wilely as they can, and no Man is obliged to do better. Only this is to be 
oblerved : 

14, Thatinthiscaſle it is not neceſſary that truth ſhould be found, but it is highly ne- 
ceſſary it ſhould be ſearched for. It may be it cannot be hir, bur it mult be aimz4 ar. 
And therefore they (who are concerned) are not to be troubled and am27zed at the va- 
ricty of opinions that are in the world ; There muſt be hereſies, that is, ies and differ- 
ing cpinions, that they who are faithful may be approved, Now they can be approved in 
nuthing but what is in their power, that 1s, di/zgence to inquire, and honefty in con(ent- 
ing; both which may very well be.and yet the Man be miſtaken in his particular ſen- 
tence, in a matter not {imply neceſſary, not plainly revealed. 

15. There is but one thing more that concerns his duty, and that is, that in all his 
choices he prefer the intereſt of peace and of obedience; for it ought to be a very great 
cauſe that ſhall warrant his diſſent from authority which is appointed over him. Such 
cauſes may be, but the unskilFd multitude (of whom we now treat) ſcldom finde 
thoſe cauſes, and ſeldom are able to judge of them, and therefore this Rule is 
certain. 

16, Whoever blows a trumpet, and makes a ſeparation from the publick, they who fol- 
low his authority, and know not; or underſtand not a tufficient reaſon for the doing it, 
they are highly inexculable upon this accuunt, becauſe they following the lels pro- 
bable authority, have no excule for the matter of their {in; and therefore if it happen 
to be ſchiſm, or rebellion, or diſobedience, or herefie 1n the ſubje&t matter, it is in the 
very form of it, ſo imputed to the conſenting perion. For though great reaſon may 
be {tronger than authority, yer no private auchority 1s greater than the publick. But 
of this I thall have further occaſion to diicourle 1n its proper place. 

17. Althoughthis is the beſt, and therefore a ſufficient advice for the ignorant, yet for 
the learned and the wiſe, there are other conſiderations to be added, 

Ii. They who are to teach others may not rely upon ſingle teſtimonies, or the ſlight proba- 
bility of one Dottors opinion. This is true ordinarily and regularly, becaule ſuch per- 
ſons are ſuppoſed more at leiſure, more inſtructed, better able to inquire, and to rely final- 
ly upon ſuch ſingle and weak ſupports, is #0 do the work of the Lord negligenth, 

18, 2. If the opinion be probable upon the account of a more general reception, and be 
the more common, and allowed by wiſe and good men, they who are learned, and are 
to reach others, may lawfully follow the opinion without examining the reaſons for 
which it is by thoſe wile Men entertained. For the work of learning and inquiry is fo 
large and of 1mmenle extenſion, that it is impoſſible all Men ſhould perfectly inquire 
of all things. But ſome eſpecially attend to one thing, ſome to another ; and where 
Men have beſt conſidered, they conſider for themſelves and for others too, and them- 
ſelves are help'd by thoſe others, in the proper matter of their conſideration. A mans 
life is too ſhort, and his abilities leſs, and it may be his leiſure is leaſt of all, and un- 
able (o to conſider all that is fit to be believed and taught, that it will be neceſſary we 
ſhould help one another ; and the great Teachers and Doctors in ſeveral inſtances 
may ordinarily be relied upon without danger and inconvenience. 

19. 3+ But if it happens that by circumſtances and accidents the particular queſtion be 
drawn out into a new inquiry ; if a new doubt ariſe, or a (candal be feared, or the di- 
viſion of Mens minds in the new inqueſt, then the reaſons mult be inquired into and 
the authority is not ſufficient. 

I. Becaulc the authority is by the new doubt made leſs probable, and is part of the 
queſtion, and therefore ought not to be preſumed right in its own Cale, 

2. Becauſe the duty of Teachers is by this accident determined to this ſpecial in- 
quiry, and call'd from their unaQive reft, and implicite belief; becaule the inquirers 
upon this new account will be determined by nothing but by that reaſon that ſhall 
pretend ſtrongeſt ; and therefore they who are thus call'd upon. can no other ways give 
anſwer to them that ask, It was the univerlal doctrine of the Church of God for many 
ages, even for fourteen Centuries of years, that Epiſcopy is of Uivine,or :poſtolical inſtt- 
tution : It was a (ufficient warranty for a Pariſh Prieſt to teach that doctrine to his 
Pariſhioners, becaule he found it taught every where, and queſtioned no where. But 
when afterwards this long preſcribing truth came to be queſtioned, and reaſons and 
Scriptures pretended and offered agaialt it, and a ſchiſm likely to becommenc'd upon 
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it. it is not ſufficient then to rely upon the bare word of thoſe excellent Men who are 
able to prove it (as it is ſuppoſed,) but they who are to teach others muſt firſt be in- 
ſtructed themſelves in the particular arguments of probation, that according to the 


precepts Apoſtolical, they may render 4 reaſon of the hope that ts in them, and may be "+ 3-15: 


able bark to exhort and to convince the gain-ſayers; who becauſe they expreſly decline 
the authority, and the weight of teſtimony,cannot be convinced but by reaſoz,and the 
way of their own procecang, 


RULE X. 
In following the authority of Men, no,Ryule can be antecedently given for the choice of the 
perſons, but the choice is wholly to be condufted by prudence, and according to the ſub- 


ject matter . 


Neient Writers are more venerable: «Modern Writers are more knowing: They 
: A might be better W#zeſſes, but theſe are better Fudges. Antiquity did teach the 
Millenary opinion, and that Infants were to be communicated ; that without Baptiſm 
they were damn'd to the flames of Hell; that Angels are corporeal ; that the fouls of 
Saints did not ſee God before Doomeſday ; that ſins once pardoned did return again 
upon caſe of relapſe; that perſons baptized by Hereticks were to be rebaptized, and 
they expounded Scripture in places innumerable, otherwiſe than they are at this day 
by men of all perſwalions; and therefore no company of Men will conſent that in all 
caſes the Fathers are rather to be followed than their Succefſors. They liv'd in the in- 
fancy of Chriſtianity,and we 1n the elder ages ; they practiſed more and knew leſs, we 
know more and practiſe leſs ; paſſion is for younger years,and for beginning of things, 
wiſdom is by experience,and age,and progreſſion. They were highly to be valued, be- 
cauſe in more imperfect notices they had the more perfe& piety: we are highly to be 
reproved,that in better diſcourſes we have a moſt imperfed life,and an unactive Religi- 
on: They in their Caſes of Conlcience took the ſafeſt part, but the Moderns have cho- 
ſen the moſt probable. * It was the opinion of the 4zciext Divines and Lawyers,that 
every Man is bound to make reſtitution of all that which he gains by play, by Cards 
and Dice, and all ſuch ſports as are forbidden by humane Laws. The modery Caſuiſts 
indeed do often reprove the whole procels, and condemn the Gameſters in moſt 
circumſtances, but do not believe them tied to reſtitution, but to penance only. The 
firſt is the ſafer and the ſeverer way, but the later hath greater reaſons, as will appear 
in its own place. All contracts of Uſury were generally condemn'd in the foregoing 
ages of the Church: of late, not only the Merchant, but the Prieſt, and the Fr:er puts 
out Money to increaſe, and think themſelves innocent: and although commonly ir 
happens that our ignorance and fears repreſent one opinion to be ſafe, when the other 
is more realonable;yet becauſe Men will be fearful,and very often are ignorant and idle 
in their inquiries,there will ſtill remain this advantage to either ſide;that one is wiler, 
and the other in his ignorance is the more ſecure becauſe he does more than he needs. 
And therefore it often happens that though we call the ancient Writers, Fathers, yer 
we ule them like chi/aren, and think our ſelves Men rather than them,which is affirm- 
ed by ſome, bur in effe& praiſed by every Man when he pleaſes. 

But if any one ſhall chooſe the later Writers, he muſt firſt chooſe his intereſt and 
tus ſide ; 1 mean if he chooſes to follow any upon their authority or reputation with- 
out conlideration of their reaſons, then he muſt firſt chooſe his fide, for he can never 
chooſe his ſide by the Men, becauſe moſt Authors are of it themſelves by interclt. 
Bur becaule all probability is wholly derived from reaſon, every authority hath its 
degree of probability according as it can be preſumed or known to rely upon reaſon. 
Now in this both the Ancients and the Moderns excel each other reſpectively. © The 
* Ancients were nearer to the fountains Apoſtolical, their ſtream was lels pudled, 
* their thred was not fine but plain and ſtrong,they were troubled with fewer herelies; 
© they were not lo wittily miſtaken as we have been ſince ; they had better and more 
« firm tradition, they had paſs'd through fewer changes, and had been blended with 
*fewer intereſts ; they were united under one Prince, and conſequently were not 
*forc'd to bend their doctrines to the hoſtile and oppoſite deſigns of fighting, and 
"crafty Kings ; their queſtions were concerning the biggeſt articles of Religion, and 
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« therefore ſuch in which they could have more certainty and leſs deception ; their 
« piety was great, their devotion high and pregnant, their diſcipline regular and fin- 
<« cere, their lives honeſt, their hearts ſimple, their zeal was for fouls, and the blood of 
« the Martyrs made the Church irriguous, and the Church was then a garden of the 
« faireſt flowers, it did daily germinate with bleſſings from Heaven, and Saints ſprung 
« up, and one Saint could know more of the ſecrets of Chriſts Kingdom, the mylter1- 
« ouſne(s of godly wiſdom than a hundred dilputing Sophiſters ; and above ail, the 
« Church of Rowe was then holy and Orthoaox, humble and charitable, her authority 
« dwelt in the houſe of its birth, that is, in the advantages of az excellext faith and an 
« holy life ; to which the advantages of an accidental authority being added by the Im- 
« perial ſeat, ſhe was made able to do all the good ſhe defired, and the delired all that 
« ſhe ought ; and the greatneſs of this advantage we can beſt judge by feeling thole 
« fad effects which have made Chriſtendom to groan, ſince the Pope became a Tem- 
« poral Prince, and hath poſle(s'd the rights of iome Kings, and hath invaded more, 
« and pretends to all.and 1s become the great Fable, and the great Comet of Chriſten- 
« dom, uſeleſs and ſupreme, high and good tor nothing in re{pe& of what he was at 
« firſt, and {till might have been, it he had (everely judged the intereſt of Jeſus Chriſt 
« to have been his own. 

3. Burtthen on the other ſide, the modern I] riters have conſidered all the arguments 
and reaſons of the Ancients; they can more ealily add than their Fathers could {ind 
out 3 They can rctain their pertect iſſues, and leave the other upon their hands ; and 
what was begun in conjecture, can either be brought to kzowleaze, or remanded into 
the lot and portion of deceptions. Omnibus enim hic locus feliciter ſe dedit, & qui pr e- 
ceſſernnt non preripuiſſe mihi videutur que aict poterant, ſed aperniſſe, Conditio optima 
ultimi e(f, faid Seneca, They who went betore us,have not prevented us, but opened a 
door that we may enter into the receſles of truth : He that comes laſt hath the beſt ad- 
vantage inthe inquiry. Multum egerunt qui ante nos fuernnt, ſed non peregerunt, mul- 
tm aahuc reſtart operts, multumque reſtabit, nec ulli nato poſt mille ſecula precludetur occa- 
ſto al:qnid adhac adjiciendi, They who went betore us have done wiſely and well in 
their gencrations, but they have not done all ; much work remains behind, and he 
that lives a thouſand ages hence, ſhall not complain that there are no hidden truths 
{it for him to inquire atter. There are more worlds to conquer: 

Multa dies, variuſque labor mutabilis evi 

Retulit in melins------ =onn—— 
Every day brings a new light, and by hearty and wiſe labor we improve what our Fa- 
thers cipied when they peep'd through the creviles. Every art, every manuiacture 
was 1mproved, | 

Aneid. ), 11. VF eninuns ad ſummumn fortune, pingimus atque 

Pſallimus, & luftamur Achivi doftins uattis, 

The Romans out-did the Greeks, even 1n things which they were taught in 47hes, or 
on their hills of (port. But to proceed in the comparing the ages: Theſe latcr ages 
have more hereſies, but the former had more dangerous ; and although the Primitive 
picty was high and exemplary, yet the effect of that was, that in matters of Practice 
they were more to be followed,but not in queſtions of ſpeculation ; theſe later ages are 
indeed diſeaſed like children that have the Rickets, but their upper parts do (well, and 
their heads are bigger, ſagactores in dogmate, nequiores in fide, and if they could be ab- 
ſtracted from the mixtures of interelt, and the ingagement of their party, they are 
in many things better able to teach the People than the Ancients: That is, they are 
beſt able to guide but not always ſafeſt tobe followed, If all circumſtances were equai,that 
is, if the later ages were «xzted, and governed, and diſ-intereſt, there is no queition but 
they are the belt inſtructors ; there 1s certainly more certain notice of things, and 
better expolitions of Scriptures now than formerly, but becauſe he thar is to rely up- 
on the authority of his guide, cannot choole by realons, he can hardly tell now where 
to find them upon that account. There 1s more gold now than before , but it is more 
allayed in the running, or {o hidden 1n heaps of tinſel, that when men are belt pleaſed, 
now adays they are moſt commonly cozened. 

4, If a Man will take the middle ages, he may if he will, and that is all that can be ſaid 
in it ; for there can be no reaſon tor it, but much againſt it. F290 ſave veteres wonerors 
& tantis Nominibus ſemper aſſurgo. Verum inter externa etatem eſſe ſrio, emmizgue non 
eſſe apud eFlajores meliora, 1 for my part do more revercnce the Ancicats, and 
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uſe to riſe up and bow my head to ſuch reverend names, as S. Irexeus, S. Cyprian, Ori- 
gen, S. Hierome, S. Auſtin ; but I reckon age amongſt things that are without, it en- 
ters not into the conſtitution of truth ; and this I know, that amongſt theſe Ancients, 
not all their ſayings are the beſt. And on the other ſide, although Antiquity is a gen- 
tle prejudice, and hath ſome authority , though no certainty or infallibility ; fo I 
know that novelty is a harder prejudice, and brings along with it no authority, but 
yet it 15 not a certain condemnation. 
© nod ſi tam Gr ecis novitas inviſa fuiſſet 
© nam eft nobis, quid nunc eſſet vetus, aut quid haberet 
© nod legeret, tereretque viciſſim publicus uſus ? 
If our Fathers in Religion had refuſed every expoſition of Scripture that was new, we 
ſhould by this time have had nothing old ; But in this caſe what Martial ſaid of friend- 
ſhips, we may ſay of truths: _ 
Nec me, quod novus ſum tibi, recuſes : 
Omnes hoc weteres tut ſodales fuerunt, 
Tu tantum inſpice qui nouus paratur 
An poſſit fiert vetus ſodalis. | 
Refuſe nothing only becauſe it is new. For that which pretends to age now, was once 
in infancy ; ny ſee if this new thing be fit to be entertained, and kept till it be old ; 
That is, as the thing is in it ſelf, nor as it 1s 1n age, ſo it is to be valued, and fo alſo are 
the Men ; for in this, as in all the other, the {ubje& matter will help forward to the 
choice of a guide. 

1, The analogy of faith. 

2. The piety of a propoſition. 

3. The lafety of it, and its immunity from fin ; theſe are right meaſures to gueſs 
at an article, but thele are more intrinſecal, and ſometimes ſo difficult, that they can- 
not be made uſe of but by thoſe who can judge of reaſon, and leſs need to be condu- 
ed by authority. But for theſe other who are wholly to be led by the power and ſen- 
tence of their guide, beſides what hath been already adviſed. 

4. The faculty and profeſſion of Men is much to be regarded, as that we truſt D-- 
vines in matters proper to their cogniſance, and Lawyers in their faculty ; which ad- 
vice is to be conducted by theſe meaſures. 


When the Authority of Divines is to be preferred; when that of Lawyers. 


. TI, The wholeduty of a Chriſtian conſiſts in the laws of Faith or Religion, of So 
briety,and of F«ſtice ; and it is fo great a work;that it is no more than needs that all the 
orders of wiſe and learned Men ſhould conduc and miniſter to it. But ſome portions 
of our duty are perſonal, and ſome are relative, ſome are private, and ſome are publick ; 
ſome arelimited by the Laws of God only, and ſome allo by the Laws of Men ; ſome 
are directed by nature, ſome by uſe and experience ; and to ſome of theſe portions 
contemplative men can give belt afſiſtances, and the men of the world, and buſinefi can 
give beſt help in the other neceſſities. Now becauſe Divines are therefore in many de- 
grees ſeparate from ax ative life, that they may with leiſure attend to the condue of 
things ſpiritual, and are choſen as the Miniſters of mercy, and the great reconcilers of the 
world, and therefore are forbidden to 1atermeddle in queſtions of blood: and becauſe 
the affairs of the World in many inſtances are fo intangled, ſo unconducing to the af- 
fairs of the ſpirit, ſo ſtubborn that they are hardly to be manag'd by a meek perſon, 
carried on by ſo much violence, that they are not to be: reſcued from being injurious 
but by a vigdencs that is greater but more juſt ; and becaule the intereſts of Men arc 
complicated and difficult, defended by cuſtoms, preſerv'd in records, ſecured by fen- 
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tences of Judges,and yet admit variety by ſo many accidents, circumſtances,and conſi- | 


derations, as will require the attendance of one whole ſort of men, and of all men in 
the world Divizes are the leaſt fit to be imployed in ſuch troubles and contracts, ſuch 
violences and oppoſitions,and yet they are ſo neceſſary, that without them the govern- 
ment of the World would be infinitely diſordered, 1t is requiſite that theſe ſhould be 
permitted to a diſtin& profeſſion. In particular matters of juſtice ordinarily and regu- 
larly Lawyers are the moſt competent Judges: In matters of Religion and Sobriety, the 
_ of Divines is ſo wholly or prizcipelly imaployed, that it ought to be choſen for our 
guide, my ot 
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6. 2. In matters of Juſtice which are to be conducted by general Rules, Theology is the 


beſt Condudreſs; and the Lawyers skill is but fubſervient and miniſftring. The reaſon 
for both is the ſame, becauſe all the general meaſures of juſtice are the Laws of God, 
and therefore cognoſcible by the Miniſters of Religion ; but becaule theſe general 
meaſures, like a great River into little ſtreams, are deduced into little rivulets and 
particularities by the laws and cuſtomes, by the ſentences and agreements of Men, 
therefore they muſt ſlip from the hands of the ſpiritual max to the prodert and ſecu- 
lar, The Divine can condemn all injuſtice, murder, inceſt, injurious dealing ; 
but whether all homicide be murder, all marriage of Kindred be inceſt, or taking that 
which another man poſſeſles be i-juſtice, muſt 
ed in them; and though Dzivines may rule all theſe caſes as well as any of the long 
Robe, yet it is by their prudence and skill in Law, not by the proper notices of The- 


ology. 


determined by Laws, and the learn- 


3. But juſtice is like a knife, and hatha back and an edge, and there is a letter and a 


' ſpirit inall Laws, and j«ſfice it ſelf is to be conducted with piety, and there are moda- 
lities, and meaſures, and manners of doing or ſuffering in humane entercourſes ; 
and many things are j#/ which are not zeceſſary, and there are exceſſes and rigours in 
juſtice which are to be moderated, and there are evil and intangling circumſtances 
which make ſeveral inſtances to juſtle one another ; and one muſt be ſerv'd firſt, and 
another mult ſtay its ſeaſon; and in paying mony there is an ordo ad animamn, hnd 
juſtice is to be done for Gods ſake, and at ſome times, and in ſome circumſtances for 


charities ſake ; and the Law compels to pay him firſt that requires firſt ; but in con- 
ſcience, juſtice is oftentimes to be adminiſtred with other meafures: ſo that as pru- 
dence ſometimes muſt be called to counſel in the conduct of piety, ſo muſt ety often- 
times lead in juſtice, and juſtice it ſelf muſt be ſanttified ” the word of God and prayer, 
and will then go on towards Heaven, when both Robes like Paranymphs attending 8 
Virgin in the ſolemnities of her marriage; helpt to lead and to adorn her. 

| 4. Sometimes Humane Laws and Divine ſtand face to face and oppoſe each other, 


* not only in the direct ſanRtion (which does not often happen) bur very often in the 
'execution. Sometimes obedience to a humane Law will deſtroy charity, ſometimes 


juſtice is agaiaſt piety, ſometimes piety ſeems leſs conſiſtent with Religion. The 
Church is poor, our Parezts are neceſfitous, the fabricks of the Houſes of Prayer are 
ruinous, and we are not able to make ſupplies to all theſe; Here what is juſt, and 
what is duty, not the Law, but Theology will determine. I owe Sempronixe a (mall 
ſum of mony ; it happens that he comes to demand it when the gatherers of Gabels 
are preſent ro demand an equal ſum for Taxes ; here I am to ask my Corfeſſor, not 
my pod whether of the two mult be ſerv'd, ſince I cannot pay both: and in this 
caſe the Miniſters of Religion are the guards and defenſatives of her intereſt : Con- 
cerning which for the preſent, I only infert this Caution ; That when Religion 
and Juſtice are in conteſt, the Mizzifters of Religion are not always bound to give 
ſentence on the fide of Religion, but to conlider which is the more neceffary, 
and where the preſent duty ſtands; for ſometimes it is abfolutely neceſſary to do 
juſtice, and acions of particular Religion muſt attend their ſeaſon. But then 
even juſtice turns into Religion, and when it does ſo, Theology muſt condutt her in- 
to action. 

5. When the queſtion concerns an intereſt, relative to either faculty, it is hard 


| chooſing the authority on either part, for one judges for it ſelf, and the other againſt 


his adverſary; that is, in effe& they are both Judges 1n their own cauſe. It is notori- 
ous in the Church of Rowe,where the Cazoniſts ſay, That a Canon Lawyer is to be pre- 
ferr'd before a Divine in eleQions to Biſbopricks ; but you muſt think, the Divines ſay 
that themſelves are far the fitter. The Canonifts fay that Przdial tithes are due by D+- 
vine right, The Divines ſay they are only due by poſitive conſtitution. The ſecret of 
that is, becauſe moſt of the Divine that write books are Monks and Friers, and ſuch 
which are no friends to Pariſhes, that the Pope may be allowed to have power to take 
tithes from the Pariſh Prieſts, and give them to the Monaſfteries ; which he could not 
do,if by Divine right they were annexed to their proper Cures. Amongſt us the tables 
are turnd, and the Lawyers take the Friers part, and the Divines generally affirm the 
Divine right of tithes. Concerning which it is to be conſidered, that though the au- 
thority of either part is not of it ſelf fuſficient to determine a doubring perſon, 


end where intereſt is apparent, the perſoz perſwading /oſes much of hi authority, ty 
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the propoſption it ſelf onght not to loſe any thing, The intereſt appearing is no more war- 


- rant todisbelieve the propoſition , than it 15 to believe it. In this caſe there is intereſt 
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on both ſides, and therefore as to that the caſe is indifferent. The way to proceed is to 
conſider the proper inſtruments of per{waſion, and becauſe a truth is not the worſe for 
ſerving his ends that teaches it, Tam to attend to his arguments without any preju- 
dice, But if I am not able to judge of the reaſons, but muſt be led by authority, the 
preſumption lies for the Divines, I am to believe them rather than the Lawyers in ſuch 

ueſtions, becaule there is ſome Religion in doing fo, and a relation to God, for whoſe 
ke it is, that I chooſe to obey their propoſition. 

6. Where by the favour of Princes or Common-wealths any matters of Juſtice are 
reſerved to Eccleſiaſtical cogniſance, in thoſe affairs the authority of Divnes is to be 
preferr'd before that of Lawyers, becauſe the perſonal capacities of the Men being 
equal in all things, the Divines are exerciſed in the ſame matters, and therefore arc 
both concern'd and able, inſtructed and engaged, and though the Lawyers are to be 
ſuppoſed honeſt, and juſt, and wiſe, yet all that alſo isto be ſuppoſed in Divines, with 
ſome advantages of Religion, and tenderneſs which is bred in them by their perpe- 
tual converſation with the things of God. Bur in all things he comes the neareſt to 
a ſure way of being guided, whodoes his beſt and with greateſt honeſty of heart, 
and ſimplicity of pious deſires to be truly informed. It was well faid of Socrates, 
An placeant Deo que feci, neſcio; hoc certo ſcio, me ſedulo hoc egiſſe ut placerent, The 
things which I have done, whether they pleaſe God or no, I know not ; but this 1 
know afſuredly, that I did earneſtly defire, and diligently take care that they might 

leaſe him. 
: If the queſtion be concerning other diviſions of men, as of Schoolmen and Caſuifts, 
Criticks or Preachers, the anſwer can be no other, bur that iri all facultics relating to 
any parts of Religion, as there are very wiſe Men, and very weak men, fo there are 
ſome to be preferr'd in each faculty, if we could find out who they are: but this 
prelation is relative to the Men, not to the faculty, if they were rightly handled. 
For the ſeveral faculties are nothing but the proper portion of matter aſhign'd to the 
conſideration of an order of Men, 1n a proper method ; but the great end is the 
ſame, onely «the means of perſwading the ſame truth is different. Burt in the 
Church of Rome they are made ſeveral Trades, and have difſtin& principles, and 
ſerve ſpecial and difunited ends and intereſts ; and therefore which of them is to be 
preferr'd, as to the making a probable opinion is juſt to be anſwered, as if we ſhould 
ask which is beſt of feathers or wocll ; they both of them have their excellencies in 
order to warmth, and yet if you offer to ſwallow them down, they will infallibly 
choke you. 


RULE XI. 


He that hath given aſſent to one part of a probable Opinion, may lawfully depoſe that Conſci- 
ence, and that Opinion upon confidence of the ſentence of anther. 


; T HE Curate of S. Martin being ſent for todo his laſt offices to a dying man, finds 


him ſpeechleſs, but yet giving ſigns of his penitence, as beating his breaſts, 
weeping and groaning, holding up his hands, and looking peer & and in a penitent 
polture: The Curate having read it,diſputed whether ſuch a perſon may be abſolved, 
concerning whoſe repentance he can have no other teſtimony but mute ſigns, which 
may be produced by other cauſes, and finding arguments on both ſides, conſents to 
the negative as probable; and yer finding learned perſons there who are of another 
opinion, lays afide the praRtices of his own opinion,and in compliance with the other, 
abſolves the ſick man. One that was preſent, and underſtood the whole proceſs, in- 
quires whether hedid well or no, as ſuppoſing that todo againſt his own opinion is to 
do againſt his conſcience; and a Mans own conſcience i more to him than ten watch- 
men that keep a City. 

In anſwer to this, it is to be conſidered there is a double conſent to a propoſition, 
the one is aired, the other a reflex ; the firlt is diteRly terminated upon the honeſty 
or diſhoneſty of the obje&t, the other upon the »24»ner of it, and modality. For 
inttance; the Curate does not dire&ly conſent to that part of the queſtion which he 


hath 
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hath choſen, as that which he will finally rely upon, but he conſents to it only as a 
thing that is probable ; If he were fully perſwaded of the article as a thing certain, or 
as neceſſary (though of it ſelf it be not 10) or if he thinks it is not to be altered, then to 
do againſt his 9p4i0 were to do againſt his conſcience, becaule the opinion were paſs'd 
the region of ſpeculation, and oy aye xotion, and 15 become a rule and immediate 
meaſure of ation. But becauſe he believes it only probable, that is ſuch, in which 
he is not certain ; but may be deceived, and op: ule liberty, he may as well chooſe 
that part of the probability which derives from the reputation and abilities of other 
Men, as that which proceeds from conſiderations of thoſe little intrinfick argu- 
ments which mov'd his aflent lightly like a breath upon the waters, or the mile of 
an undiſcerning Infant. His own option is well enough concerning the honeſty of the 
objeft, but yet he that chooſes the other part may make an honeſt election ; for his 
own epinton refleting upon it ſelf, not going beyond the ſtage of uncertainty and pro- 
bability does openly challenge its own right of chooſing another part ; the conſcience 
is no ways intangled and determined, but fo chooſes that it may chooſe again, it ſhe 
ſees caule for it, a caule in the particular caſe, which ſhe eſpied not in the abſtracted 
ueſtion. 

; For he may prudently ſuppoſe that in what he is not certainly perſwaded, another 
may be wiſer and know more, and can judge ſurer: and if he have reaſon to think ſo, 
it may be a greater reaſon than that is by which himſelf did chooſe his own opinion and 
part of the probability ; and he may have reaſon to think meanly of himſelf, and he 
may remember ſad ſtories of his frequent deception, and be conſcious of his own un- 
aptnel(s to paſs an honeſt unbiaſed ſentence, and hath no reaſon to truſt himſelf in 
matters of proper itereſt or relation. 

This Rule hath no other variety in it but that it be managed by theſe Cau- 

tions. 

1. That the Man upon whom we rely, be neither ignorant nor vicious, ſo far as we 
can judge, and fo far as relates to the preſent queſtion, that is, that he be a perſon fit 
to be a guide of others. 

2. That relying of others proceed not out of idleneſs, and impatience to inquire 
our ſelves. : 

3. That the opinion of the other be not choſen becauſe it better ſerves my ends or 
humor, but upon the preceeding grounds of humility and mean opinion of my ſelf, 
and great opinion of the other. | 

4. That it beonly againſt his own probable perſwaſion ſo known, ſo conſidered, 
tior againſt a ſure conſcience ; that is, that it be in ſuch a matter, in which the aſſent is 
but imperfe&, and relying upon unſure inducements. For then he may as honeſtly 
truſt the others prudence as his own weakneſs, the others leiſure and con{ideration, as 
his own want of time and aptneſs to conſider : and ſince the actions of moſt Men in 
the World are conducted by the wit of others in very many things, and of all Men in 
ſome things, it cannot be imprudence to take a guide to direct the conſcience in what 
it is not ſufficiently inſtructed by its own proviſions. 

If the entercourſe happen between the ſuperior and the inferior, the liberty of 
changing our part of the probability is confirmed by a want of liberty todifſent. The 
ſubje& may change his opinion, becauſe he muſt obey where-ever it 1s poſſible that he 
ſhould ; and that is in this caſe: in which it 1s not only true that the opinion is pro- 
bable in it ſelf, but that it and its contrary be both apprehended as probably true, and 
ſafely praticable. For then there is no excule to the Man, and the conſcience of the 
article cannot be pretended againſt the conſcience of obedience; and if it be lawful 
to obey, it is neceſſary to obey. Hoc amo quod poſſum qualibet.ire wia, every Man 
loves his liberty, but this liberty does ingage our obedience ; we might not obey our 
ſuperior if God had ingaged us inthe contrary ; but we may, when we are perſwaded 
that the contrary opinion is probable, that 1s, conformable to reaſon, and fit enough to 
guide him that 15 not finally determined in his conſcience to the: contrary. For if it 
could be otherwiſe, then there were nothing to be given to authority ; for in equal 
probabilities, it is likely if I chooſe one part, I am determined by a little thing, by a 
trifle, by a chance, by a humor ; and if I be weighed down by never ſuch a trifle,yet lam 
determined to the choice of one ſide, and it will be but an evil portion to authority, 
if it cannot be permitted to outweigh a humor, and a chance ; an ignorant conti- 
dence, or a vain preſumption : and although it will be hard ſometimes for a Man P 
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be convinced of the vanity of his argument, yet when his opinion is not only ſpecu- 
Jatively but practically probabie, thar 15, when it 15 conſidered only as probable, and 
the contrary altogetlicr, or almoſt as well thought of, the arguments of the preſent 
perſwaſion arc confeſſed to be bur little, becaule they neither perſwade, nor abuſe 
beyond a probability ; and theretore in this cale to out-tace authority, is without pre- 
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texce.as much as it 15 without warrant, And this 1s affirmed by S. Auſtin in the calc of Lib 22. contr 
Souldicrs under a King, taking pay 1n acaule which either 1s juſt, or that they are not Fauſtum cap, 


ſure it is unjuſt. #:rgo vir juſtus ft forte etiam ſub Rege homine ſacrilego militet, refte po- 
teft illo jubente bellare, fi vice pacis oratzem ſervas, quod ſebi jubetur, vel non eſſe contra Dei 
preceptium certum eſt, vel utrum ſit, certum 1071 eſt. ; | 

But if the entercourle happen between a Phylician and a Patient, it is made to dif- 
fer. For 1. A Phyſician may not leavea certain way, anda take an uncertain in the 
queſtion of life or health ; In matters of meer opinion, the very perſwaſion and pro- 
bability of aſſent 1s warrant cnough tor the Man, and the effe& is innocent; bur 
when ſo great an intereſt 1s ingaged, the man becomes faſter bound by the ſtricter 
tics of charity. It was a complaint that Pay made of Phyſicians in his time, Diſcunt 
periculis noſtru, CF experientiam per mortes agunt, meaicoque tantum occidiſſe impunitas 
ſumma eſt. It is hard that a Phyſician ſhould grow wiſer at no cheaper rate than the 
deaths of many Patients. Now to do the thing azrely is intolerable, but todo that 
which is not our beſt,and which is not ſate,when we have by us that which is ſafe,and 
which we know is ulcful, is directly againlt charity, and juſtice, and prudence, and 
the faithfulneſs of a good Man. 

But 2. When a Phyſician hath no better, he may take that courſe which is pro- 
bable, for that is his belt ; he cannot be required to morezand he is excuſed, becaule he 
is required to miniſter. And this is yet more certain,if the ſick perſon ſhall die with- 
out Phyſick ; bur it is a venture whether the medicament may prevail for his cure or 
no. For then all the hazard is on the favourable ſide, and if it fails, the event is no 
worſe; and it is charity to ofter at a Cure that 1s uncertainly good, but is certainly 
not evil. 

3. When the opinions are on both ſides probable, he may take that which is in any 
ſence ſafer, or in any degree, or by any means more probable, that is, for the commu- 
nity of the opinion, or the advantage it hath by the lcarning and reputation of them 
that hold it : {o that he may leave his own opinion which is overcome by the greater 
argument, or the greater authority of another, though both the authority be lets than 
that which bizads, and the ar2umest lels than that which is certazp. ; 
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RULE XII, 


He that inquires of ſeveral Doflors until be find one anſwering according to his mind, can- 
not by that inquiry make bis Conſcience ſafe 5, but according tothe ſubje4 matter, and 
other circumſtances he may. 


Aint Pa#l remarks the folly of ſuch men who heap up Teachers of their own, that is, 
ſuch who preach what they delire, and declare things lawful which God never 
made {o ; and he that hath entertained an opinion, and 1s in love with it, and will 
ſeek out for a kind and an indulgent nurſe for it, cannot ordinarily be the more ſecure 
for the opinion of his guide, becaule the intrinſick motive of his aſſent is not his 
guide, bur his own purpoſes and prediſpoſing thoughts and reſolutions ; and the get- 
ting of a learned Man to ay fo, is bur an artitice to quiet the ſpirit, and make it reſt 
in the deception if it ſo happens to be. This determination from without may poſſibly 
add a phantaſtick peace, but no moment to the honeſty of the perſwaſion or conſci- 
ence, becaule the copſciexce was not ready to rely upon the authority, but reſolved to 
go ſomewhere elle for an authority, if here it could not be had: and therefore the con- 
(cience could not be made probable by the authority, becaule the reſolution of the con- 
ſcience was antecedent to it. 
This 1s true ordizarily and regularly, and there are uſually many app2ndant decep- 
tions ; as an /mpatient deſire to have that true which I deſire, a wil//zenef# to be de- 
ceived, a reſolution to bring our ends about, a conſequent uling means of being plea- 
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ſed and cozened, a concealing ſome circumſtances and a falſe ſtating of the queſtion, 
which is an infallible ſign ot an evil conſcience, and a mind relovlved upon the con- 
cluſion, deſirous of a {ecurity, or ſleepy quietneſs, and incurious of truth. But yer 
there are ſome caſes in which this changing of guides and inquiries 15 not only inno- 
cent, but an inſtrument of a juſt confidence. 

1. When the inquirer hath very probable inducements for his opinion, and re- 


' mains really unſatistied in the anſwers and accounts of the firlit Dottors. 


2, When he hath an indifferency to any part that may appear true, but it falls our 
that nothing does ſeem true to him but what he hath already entertained. 

3. When the aſſent to our own propoſition is determined, fo as to avoid a real 
doubt or perplexity, but a ſcruple remains, that is, ſome little degrees of conhdence 
are wanting, which cannot be better ſupplied than by an extrinlecal argument, the 
authority of a wiſe man. | 

4. When the inquiring perſon is under a weaknels and temptation, and wants 
ſome to apply his own notices to him, and to make them operative and perlwa- 
ſive upon his ſpirit ; as it happens to very many Men always, and to all Men ſome- 
times. 

5. When the caſe is favourable and apt for pity and relief, as in the dangers of de- 
ſpair, then the inquirer not only may, but ought to go till he finde a perſon that can 
ſpeak comfort to him upon true grounds of Scripture and revelation. 

6. When the purpoſe of the inquirer 1s to be landed upon any virtue, and pious 
ſtate of life or deſign, he may receive his incouragement and final determination 
from him whom he chooſes for his opinion ſake, and conformity to his own pious in- 
tentions. 


, 4. The reaſon of theſe exceptions is this: Becauſe the matter being juſt, favourable, 


and innocent, the Man goes right, and by being confirmed in his way, receives no de- 
triment to his ſoul or his duty ; and becaule they are tendencies to duty, it is to be 
preſumed that the inquirer intends honeſtly and pioully : and now ſince the way 15 
{ecure, and the perſon well intending, it the inſtrument of eſtabliſhing this good 
courſe were very incompetent, it might be an imperfe&ion in nature, but not in 
morality. 


— — 


RULE XIII. 


He that is asked concerning a caſe that is on either ſide probable, may anſwer againſt his 
own Opinion, if the contrary be probable and more ſafe, or more expedient and favorable. 


HE reaſon 1s, becauſe he that holds an opinion which himſelf believes only to be 

probable, knows alſo there is no neceſſity in counſelling it to another, becauſe it 

is not certainly true ; and he may rather counſel the contrary to another than fol- 

low it himſelf, becauſe himſelf is already determined, which the other 1s not, bur is 
indifferent. 

But why he ſhould rather do ſo than counſel his own opinion, there is no reaſon in 
the thing, but ſomething relating to the perſon inquiring ; as if the opinion which 
he maintains not, be more agrecable with the other circumſtances and neceſſities. 
Codrus inquires if he be tied to reſtitution of all the fruits of a Field which he held in 
a dubious title. The Curate thinks it to be a probable opinion, that he is bound ; bur 
becauſe Coarms is poor, or apt to break the bridle of Religion if it holds him too 
hard, he may counſel him according to the opinion of them that affirm that he is not 
bound to reſtitution. If he be asked what his own opinion is, he muſt not ſpeak con- 
trary to it: But when the queſtion only is asked in order to a reſolution, he may 
point to go that way where by his own ſentence he may be ſafe, and by reaſon of the 
others neceſſities he may be more advantaged. The reaſon of this is, becauſe when 
two opinions are equally probable, the ſcales are turn'd by piety, or charity, or any 
good thing that is of collateral regard, and therefore makes a greater degree of arti- 
hcial probability , and is in ſuch caſes ſufficient for determination. For in dirc&t 
reaſon the caſe is equal. and in the indirect there is great advantage on the ſide of chari- 
ty, or accidental neceſſity, or compliance with any fair and fuk intereſt. Chriltian 
Religion is the beſt natur'd inſtitution in the World. 
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The like caſe it is, when the opinion of the Curate is ſuch, that the inquirer will 
probably abuſe it to licentiouſneſs and evil miſtake ; for then the Curate may pru- 
dently conceal his own ſentence,and borrow his brothers candle to light a perſon that 
is in danger. 


—— 
| —_— — 


RULE XIV. 
When the guide of ſouls is of a different we from his a 1 or penitent, he is not bound 


to exab} conformity to his own opinion that is but probable, but may proceed according to 
the conſcience of the penizent . 


; Hat is, ſuppoſing the opinion of the penitent to be probable, and that he did the 


ation box fide, and as an act commendable, or permitted ; he is not to be trou- 
bl-d with what is paſt, le{t that be turned into a (cruple which was nv fin, and leſt the 
Curare judge unrighteous judgment, and prelcribe afflictions for that tor which God 
ſhail never call him to judgment ; tor 1n this cale it is, that nv man can be the judge of 
another mans conſcience. 

But if the opinion of the pexitert be certainly falſe, or the parent, or protettor, or 
the occaſion of a ſin, the guide of his ſoul muſt not comply ar all with it, but diſcover 
the error and the danger. He that kills his brother becauſe he is zealous in another 
opinion, and thinks he does God good ſervice, muſt not be permitted in his erring 
conſcience, and criminal periwaſion ; for the matter hath altered the caſe, and in the 
relations of duty, the error is always vincible, and therefore intol:rable : and therefore 
Peter Lombard's Mother upon her death-bed was admoniſhed to confeſs her ſin in ha- 
ving three Children by illegal mixtures, though the was fooliſhly perſwaded it was 
no lin, becauſe her ſons did prove to be ſuch excellent perſons, and inſtruments of 
Divine glory. 


RULE XV. 
The ſentence and arbitrement of a prudent and good man, though it be of it ſelf but probable, 


yet is more than a probable warranty to aflions otherwiſe undeterminable. 


[cut vir prudens eam definierit, is the great meaſure which /4riferle and all the moral 
S Pini'o ophers aſſign to very many caſes and queſtions. If two caſes that ſeem equal- 
ly probable, have in them different degrees of fafety, that the ſafeſt is to be choſen is 
certain; but oftentimes the ſentence and opinion of a good maa is the onely rule by 
which we judge concerning latety. * When piety and religion are in competition for 
our pr:{cnt attendance, ſometimes piety to our Pareats 15to be preferr'd, ſumetimes 
an activn of rcligion 1n its own ſeaſon ; bur what portion of our ſervices is to be al- 
lowed to the one and the other 15 ſicut vir prudens definierit, according as a good and a 
prudent man ſhall determine, * To bury the dead 1s good, to relieve the living poor 
15 ordinarily better ; bur yer there was a time in which there was a proper ſealon for 
that, and not for this; and our bleſſed Saviour commended «6 Marzes devotion and 
choice in ſo doing, but when we alſo may doone or the other, depends upon circum- 
ſtances and accidents which are not immediately the ſubje& of Laws, but of prudent 
conſideration. * Humane Laws bind the conſcience of their Subjets, bur yet give 
place to jult and charitable cauſes; but which are competent and (ficient is not ex- 
prelly and minutely declared, bur is to bedefined by the moderation and prudence of 
a good man. * That we are to be careful in the condutt of our remporal affairs, in 
paying of our debts, in making proviſions for our Children is certain and confeſſed : 
bur belides the general meaſures and limits of carefulneſs deſcribed by our bleſſed 
Saviour, our earneſtnels of proſecution, our as of proviſion and labour are to be 
eſteemed regular or irregular by the ſentence of a wile and a good man. The ſig- 
nikcations of love toour children and neareſt relatives, the meaſures of compliance 
with the faſhions of the World, the degrees of ornament or negle& in clothing, in- 
tention of our actions and paſſions, and their degrees, the ule and neceſlitics and 
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pretences for omiſſions in;good things, and generally al! tie accidental appendages of 
action are determinable onely this way ; and a probability is enough to determine us; 
but that this is the way of introducing the probability is upon this reaſon; becauſe 
next to the proviſion of Laws, ſtands the man who 1s obedient to Laws and under- 
ſtands them, and next to the reaſon of the Law, ſtands the analogy and proportion 
of thoſe Laws ; and therefore this is the next beſt to the Laws, it ſtands neareſt to 
reaſon, is the beſt guide that is left us, and therefore a proper meaſure of conſcience 
in the deſtitution of that which is molt proper. 
« There are many other Rules concerning the exerciſe of a probable Conſcience, 
<« jnthe caſes and queſtions of Kings and Prieſts, of Advocates and Judges, in 
« matters of Sacraments and Government, which are to be referred to the place 
« of their proper matter ; but this is alſo to be determined by the Rules here 
« aſſigned, and have no particular conſideration, except what meerly relates to 
« the matter. 


CHAP. Y. 
Of a doubtful ( onſcience. 


RULE TI | 
'A doubtful Conſcience aſſents to neither ſide of the queſtion, and brings no dire obli- 


gation, 


=5 HE Coſcience being in its proper operations poſitive and practical; when 
Page + it is neither, it is not properly and directly i oaggh- and becauſe it 
Wz1 binds to obedience by its determination and aflent, and its conſequent 
$1 inclining the will, when the underſtanding is not determined, nor the 
will inclined , there can no action follow , but a total ſuſpenſion of 
action is its proper conſequent. 
. Upon this there is only a reflex a& of Conſcience and Underſtanding ; for by con- 
ſidering that our conſcience is doubtful, and indeterminable, we are obliged to ſu- 
ſpend our action ; but then this is the a, not of a denbrful, but of a right conſcience, 
becaulc in this we are certain, and right, and determined : lo that a doubtful —_— 
is but an £q#/vocal and improper conſcience; like an unreſolved will, or an artiſt with 
his hands bound behind him: that is, the Man hath a conſcience. but it is then in 
chains and fetters, and he wears a hood upon his eye, and his arm in a ſtring, and is 
only to ie taught how to cut the knot, and to do ſome little things of advantage, or 
ſecurity to his intermedial ſtate of impediment ; but a doubtful conſcience can be no 
rule of humane actions. 
But yet {ome collateral and indire& obligations are paſs'd upon the man by that 
ſtate of infclicity, according to the nature of the doubt. 
In order to which, doubts are conſidered, either as relating to the Law, or as rela- 
' ting to matters of fact, viz. whether ſuch a thing be lawful or not? or whether Idid ſuch 
an action or no, by which Lam bound to reſtitution or repentance? 
Doubts allo are Negative, or Poſitive, that 1s, they are ſtill upon us becauſe there 
15 no means to determine the underſtanding ; as no man can ever be reſolved whether 
the number of the ſtars be even or odd ; when is the preciſe minute in which a man 
firſt comes to the ule of reaſon ; and this is called a Aegative doubt. The Poſitive en- 
ters by the indifferency of the arguments, and their equal weight on toth ſides: as if 
it be doubted whether the ſouls departed enjoy the beatifick viſion before the day of 
Judgment? whether Reſidence on a Benefice be an indiſpenſable precept, or in what 
caſes it obliges not? whether Eccleſiaſtical perſons be bound by juſtice or by charity to 
give all thar they can prudently ſpare to the poor? Theſe are poſitive doubrs, becaule 
there are many arguments on either ſide. 
6. The Negative doubt is either Metaphyfical or Moral, or it is only a Suſpicion; that is, 
thele are ſeveral degrees of ſuch a doubt, for the determioation of which there is no 
ſufficient inſtrument. Laſtly, 
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| Laſtly, ſometimes a doubt 15 placed only in the! »2derfanding, without any other 


' effe& but the trouble of thoughts ; and then for methods ſake, and right underſtand- 


2, 


ing of the rules. of praQtice, it is called a Peculative doubt, Sometimes this doubt 
fles on to the conſciexce, and hath influence upon the action orevent ; ſo as to be an 
impediment to it, or the ſpoil of zx, that is, ſo as to cauſe that it ſhall not be done, or 
if it be done that it becomes a fin:; and this 1s called 4 prattical doubr. 
According to theſe diſtin&ions the following Rules are uleful in order to practice. 


RULE 11, 


A negative doubt neither binds to attion, nor inquiry, nor repentance ; but it binds onely to 
caution and obſervance. 


 —— 


1, FqiHat it binds not to attior} T affirm upon the ſame ground, by which the ſame is 
affirmed concerning all doubting conſciences. 1: binds from action; for what- 
ſoever is done with 4 dowbting conſcrence (that is, without faith, or fulneſs of perſwaſion 


that it is lawful to doit) isa fin. $. Paul gave us the Rule, What ſoever is not of faith is gom,14. 23; 


fin. nod dubitas ne fecerrs, ſaid Cicero, For if we doit with a doubting conicience, 
we do it without our Rule, which 1s the ai&ate of oxr conſcience, and ſince no action is 
indifferent between l/awfr! and unlawful (though between good and bad there may )to 
do without our Rule of lawful and; permitted is to do againſt it, even that which is 
not permitted, and therefore is unlawful. Add to this, 

2, He that does not know whether it be lawful or no, dozs that which he is not ſurc 
but it may be forbidden by God,and diſpteaſing to-him ; and todo that which I know 
not but may grieve my friend, or trquble him, cannot conſent with my love to him ; 
and therefore every act of a. doubting conſcience is againſt charity. In the queſtion 
of lawful or unlawful, not to know it to be lawful,, is to enter upon it with a mind 
willing to admit the unlawful; it is all one to be in the dark, as to be without a can- 
dle or a ſtar, and either of them is as bad, as full of ignorance and obſcurity, as if we 
ſhut our eyes, or put the candle out. When therefore it happens that our conſcience 
doubts whether ſuch an act be a fin or no, a good man will be ſure not to fin ; but 
in that caſe, and while the doubt remains, he can have no ſecurity, but by not do- 
Ing it. 

4 It binds not to inquiry | becauſe there is no competent means to find out a refolu- 
tion ; for that is the fate of the Queſtion, that is the definition of a Negative doubr. 
Fabiola doubts whether in her childhood ſhe did never take God's name in vain ; and 
although ſhe be bound to inquire 1n all the reaſonable and remembred parts of her 
life, becauſe of them ſhe may find ſome records, and in that caſe the doubt is not xe- 
gative ; yet of the ſtate of childhood ſhe cannot be obliged to make inquiry, becaule 
there was then no Law, no Regiſter, no Court kept, no judgment, no choice ; rhat js, 
ſhe cannot be obliged to an effett that is impoſſible, and to an ait that is to no parpoſe. 

3. It binds not to repentaice.) In caſe ſhe fears exceedingly, ſuppoſing this ſtill to be 
a Negative doubt, that is, ſuch a one, for the proper reſolution of which there are no 
competent arguments or inſtruments. Fabiola not knowing whether ſhe did or no, 
and it being impoſſible afterwards to find it out, Fabjola is not tied to ask forgivenels 
for the blaſphemies of her childhood-: For no obligation can come from what is not, 
or cannot be known. 

This 1s to be underſtood to be true of that ſort of Negative doubt which is called 
Metaphyſical, when there is no poſſibility of knowing 3 as it 15 impoſſible to know 
what little pretty phantaſm made us to ſmile when we hanged upon our Mothers 
breaſts; and the doubt is only founded upon the poſſibility that the thing might have 
been, though now it be impoſſible to bad out whether it was or no. It is poſſible that 
being a child I might laugh at Scripture, or mock an Apoſtle ; but if this could bring 
an obligation to an a& of repentance, then the ſame obligation paſſes upon all men in 
all ations arid periods of their lives, for all things, and in all caſes in which they do 
not remember all, or did not obſcrve every circumſtance, or did not conſider every 
minute, or weigh every degree. For un evcry thing there is a poſſibility that I might 
have done ſomething very ill. 
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' wary, and remember, if there be nothing againſt it, there muſt be ſomething for it ei- 


— 


But there is a Negative doubt which is called Morally negative; that is, when there 
is no way of being readily and clearly determined, but yet the doubt is founded upon 
ſome light conjequre, and no more. | was tempted, or 1 had an opportunity, or #nevil 
thought came croſs me, and 1 know my own infirmity ; and this according to the de- 

rees of the conjequre can oblige us to a general and conditional repentance; 'thus, if 
Faid amiſs, God of his mercy impute it not unto me. 1 know not, my conſcience does nor 
accuſe me (io S. Paul ) but I «wm not hereby juſtified; God is | tyege* than my vonſcience. 
By this, ſer the words of S. Fohz, and they wall cetermine the cale: If our hearts con- 
demn us not, then have we peace towards God; that is, the doubt in this matter ought to 
be laid down, if our hearts do not pals ſentence _—_ us ; but not ſo wholly but that 
we may provide againſt a danger not actually felt: We ought to be peaceful, but nor 
too confident, when there is any probabilrty of error and deception. The prace is 
warranted by S. John, the warineſſis exemplified in S. Pay. 


6. 4. It doth bind to caution and obſervance.) Every thing does ſo,where either there 5: 4 


danger, or any is ſſpetted, or any is poſſible, or any ever was : and therefore, for 

this there needs no peculiar reaſon, onely according to the approach of the negative 

doubt to any degrees of its being poſitive ; that 15, to a probability thar it is as we 

doubt , the obſervance ought to be ſtrier , and the caution more ſevere, which 

—_— in that imperfett kind of imperfettion, 1n ſuſpicion, which is but the image of 
OHDEIRD., 

For hen is yet another ſort of doubting, which may be called a privarive doubr. 
Titics is invited to eat with one of another communion. Firſt he checks at it, but 
becauſe he knows no reaſon againſt it; nor indeed did ever diſpute, or hear the queſtion 
diſputed, whether it be lawful or no, he goes. The queſtion is, . whether he did well 
or no? | | 

Concerning which the caſe is evident, that whatſoever is not of faith is ſin, that is, 


if ir benot done with a perſwaſion thart it is lawful. But if a man be perſwaded that he 


may lawfully do any thing againſt which he knows na Law, no Commandment, no 
Reaſon; this is mot 4 dowbting conſcience, but a probable, and therefore need not to 
abate the action. * But if this alſo turn into a dovbr, the caſe is altered. For he that 
thinks he may not do it, or doubts whether he may or nodo a thing for which he hath xs 
command or no poſitive and affirmatrve warrant, & that it is no ſufficient reaſon or war- 
rant for the doing it that he knows nothing againſt it, unleſs he allo have ſomething for 
it; this man thus perſwaded or abuſed, may not proceed to ation. For in this cale he 
hath nothing for it, and one great thing againſt it, even this propoſition, That z thin 
# not to be done in ſuch a caſe, which is the caſe of a privative doubt, But for the thing 
it ſelf, the next Rule gives an account of it. 
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RULE HL 
A privative doubt cannot of it ſelf binder a man from ating what he is moved to by an ex- 


trinſick argument, or inducement that is in it ſelf prudent or innocent. 


. T T cannot of it ſelf hinder] that 1s, abſtracing from the circumſtance of accidental 


doubting or not doubting. The reaſon is,becauſe there being no Law againſt it by 
which he is actually ruled, and no reaſon appearing in defiance of it, that is, there be- 
ing no #ntrinſecal Aiwetor, the conſcience 15 onely left to be conducted or perſwaded 
by the extrinſecal. 

For all actions are left indifferent till by a ſuperinduced Law they are reſtrained ; 
which ſuperinduced Law wants its publication,if i»c»/pably T have no nctice of it in my 
conſcience: But this is to be allowed with this caution : That this entring upon acti- 
ons againſt which we know no reaſon or law, be not ſudder, and violent, and careleſs, 
like the ruſhing of an horſe into a battel without conſideration ; but that we conſider 

ccording to our m_ and to our zime, whether there be any reaſons for or againſt 
the a in queſtion, azd if we finde none, let us make none; that is, let us not by our un- 
realonable and impertinent doubting place a ſnare for our own feet, there. where 
none is placed by the prohibition. 

2. If it be a matter that concerns the intereſt of another, let us always be the more 


ther 
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ther in the »-azrer, or inthe marer, either in juſtice, or in charity, or at leaſt by the 
ſecurities of the ſafer part, by which, if we find nv reward, yet we are ſure to find in- 
demaity. 

4. This whole advice is of great uſe in the circumſtances of the duty that concerns the 
married pairs; in which the Doors of Caſes of Conſcience have ſpoken what they 
pleaſe, and in many things wholly by chaxce or fancy ; and the holy ſtate of marriage 
ought to be relcued from many of their ſnares and intricacies by which they have 
troubled it, as will appear when I ſhall ſpeak to the Rules of that affair. 


KU LE ITY. 
| In doubts of Right, or Law,we are always bound to inquire ; but in doubts of fat not always, 


I, HE reaſon is, becauſe ignorance of our duty is always a fin, and therefore when 
we are in a perceiv'd, diſccrnable ſtate of danger, he that refuſes to inquire after 
his duty, does not delire todo it. 

2. In mattersof fact we are bound ordinarily to inquire, becauſe we muſt not be 1g8n0- 
rant of the {tate of our conſciences, and what obligation there is to reſtitution, or re- 
pentance, which the more particular it oy the more perfect it is. But this 1 lay, that 
though ordinarily it be true that we are obliged, yet 1n ſome caſes it may happen that 
it is {afer to truſt the event of things with a general repentance, than that the conſci- 
ence of ſome men be tempted with a particular notice of the fac. 

3. T. This happens in thoſe that are weak-hcarted, ſoft, and apt to every impreſſion 
in too deep a regard. A Caſtilian Gentleman being new recovered from the (ad effects 
of a melancholy ſpirit, and an aftrighting conſcience, and being entertained by ſome 
that waited on him with ſports and innocent paſtimes to divert his ſcaring thoughts ; 
he with his company ſhot many arrows 1n a publick field at rovers: at that time there 
was a man kill'd, whether by his arrows or no, he knew not, and is forbidden to in- 
quire ; and his calc had in it reaſon enough to warrant the advice : The knowledge 
of it could not have done him ſo much good, as it would have done him hurt ; and it 
was better he ſhould be permitred to 4 doubring than to 4 deſpairing conſcience, as in 
his caſe it was too likely to have happened. I: better to be ſuſpetted than to bz 
ALA 

a 2, Thisalſois foto be adviſed, when the inquiry into the doubt of fat may be pre- 
judicial to a third perſon. A Prieſt going to the Welt Indies, by misfortune wounds 
one of his company,whom with much trouble and ſorrow, he leaves to be cured of his 
hurt, bur paſſes on to his voyage, which he finiſhed at a huge diſtance from the place 
ofhis misforrune. The Merchants come the next year that way, and he is unwilling 
to inquire concerning his ſick friend ; deſirous he was to know good of him, but inh- 
nitely fearful leſt he be dead : Conſulting therefore with his ſuperior in the caſe, was 
directed not to inquire, upon this account ; becauſe if the man were dead the Prieſt 
would be irregular, and a whole Pariſh unprovided for, and left without rites and Sa- 
craments, and publick offices, which then and there could not eaſily be ſupplied. | 

5. Butin matters of right or duty inquiry muſt be made, ever, when the queſtion is of 
the /awfulneſs or unlawfulneſs of what is to be done ; becauſe weenter upon danger,and 
deſpiſe our own ſafety, and are careleſs of our duty, and not zealous for God, nor yer 
ſubjects of Conſcience, or of the Spirit of God, it wedo not well inquire of an action 
wearetodo, whether it be goed or bad, But when the a& is done, and done with an 
actual perſwaſion that it was lawful, the conlcience of that perſon is not eaſily to be 
diſturbed, which is to be underſtood with thele cautions : | 

6. 1, When the queſtion was probable on either fide, andat the time of ation, was 
choſen with its juſt meaſures and proviſions ; then although the complice or partner 
of the act do change his opinion, and think himſelf bound ro repent, yer he is not 
bound to trouble the other, Azthony a Gentleman of Parma being in love with Ma- 
114 de Rupe, being moved with great intereſts of his perſon, and a great neceſſity, con- 
{ummates his marriage before publication, they both of them being perſwaded that it 
is lawful. He afterwards changes his opinion, thinks it a fin, and repents and beps 
pardon, but being allo in doubt whether he ought to tell his wife of it, was advited 
ro the contrary, upon this among(t many _ concurrent reaſons, becauſe what 
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was innocently done, cannot be condemned in that in which it was innocent: for the 
man himſelf ought to be ſorrowful for his being deceived [ it he thinks he was ) but he 
cannot be ticd to repent of the at, which ſuppoſing his then preſent perſwaſion was 
lawful, becauſe done according to a probable conſcience : and therefore much leſs 
ought he to diſturbthe peace of his wite, whoſe perſwaſion remains the ſame as at 
firtt, What was not a fin at firſt, cannot in that individual a&t become a fin after- 
wards. 

2, This is allo to be underſtood, when the a& leaves no evileffteR, or hath done no 
hurt to a third perſon ; bur if it do, then my peace 1s not to be bonght at the expence 
of anothers evil. No man is to be made better or left ſo, by anothers detriment ; 
and therefore if a child were begotten in that unripe and haſty conſurnmation, and 
that child ſhould be declared baſtard, then the peace is to be diſturbed, and the in- 
quiry on all hands to be curious and bulie, becauſe in all ſuch caſes there is ſomething 
of duty for the future concerned in it 3 ſometimes reſtitution, but always repentance 
in particular. ; | | | 

3. This is alſo true when the fact that 1s paſt is not introductive of more and new 
in{tances ; for if it was the wrong ſide of the probability which was choſen, and the 
lame kind of action is to return often, there the conſcience though heartily perſwa- 
ded, mult be awakened from its ſecurity by him that believes it to be a ſin that was 
done, and then the intereſted party mult inquire; the reaſon of this is, becauſe this 
concerns the future, and all the world when they enter upon action muſt inquire anew 
when they have reaſon to doubt axew, and they may be call'd upon, and muſt be bet- 
ter informed by them that can and are concerned. For the honour of God andthe in- 
tereſt of his ſervice is in this caſe concerned, which in the other is not, when it only 
relates to a ſingle and a paſt action, which was then lawful, and therefore will not 
afterwards be imputed. 

4. When the perſon intereſted does of himſelf doubt whether the paſt at was law- 


ful or not, and deſires to be ſatisfied, and that there will be no evil effe& in the alte- 


ration of his perſwaſion, then it is fit he be complied with in that which he judges to 
be for the intereſt of his ſoul, for this 1s certainly the better ; the other way of con- 
cealing and not inquiring being only permitted 1n ſome caſes, and with ſo many cau- 
tions and reſervations as are betore expreſled. 


RULS V. 
In doubts the ſafer part is to be choſen. 


Hen the Conſcience is doubtful, neither part can be choſen till the doubt be 
V y laid down ; but tochuſle the ſafer part is an extrinſeca/ means inſtrumental 
to the depoſition of the doubt, and changing the conſcience from doubtful to probable, 
This Rule therefore does properly belong to the probable conſcience : for that the con- 
ſcience is poſitively doubtful is but accidental to the queſtion and appendant to the per- 
ſon. For the reaſons on either ſide make the conſcience probable, unleſs fear, or ſome 
other accident make the man not able to reſt on either fide. For in matters of conſci- 
ence it is as hard to find acaſe fo equally probable that a man ſhall find nothing with- 
out, or within to determine him, as it1s to find that which rhe Philoſophers call, 
Temperamentum ad poxdis, a conſtitution ſo equal that no part ſhall excel the other. 
For if there were nothing in the things to diſtinguiſh them, yet in the man there is a 
natural propenſity which will make him love one fort of arguments more than ano- 
ther. What can be more indifferent than to ſee two dogs tight? and yet no man 
ſees their cruelty, but he wiſhes better to one than to another: and although no opi- 
nions are ſo very even, yet if they were, the man hathan acquifite, or elſe a natural 
biaſs, or ſomething of contingency that will determine him : and if the conſcience 
remains undetermined, fo that he may not, or dare not venture upon either part, it 
iscertainly a diſeaſe, or a direct infirmity, And becauſe ſuch perſons can do nothing 
at all till their doubrful is changed into a probable conſcience, this diſcourſe muſt relate 
to that conſcience that is probable, though in compliance with the uſual ways of ſpeak- 
ing, Ihaveplacedit here. 
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, 7, The Ruletheretore is to be underſtood to be good advice, but not eceJary in all 
+ "caſes. For when the contrary opinion is the more probable,and this the more ſafe, to do 


this 15 a prudent com liance, either with a #720705 or with 4z ignorant conſcience ; it 
is always an effect of piety, and a #rong will to good, but very often an effect of a 
weak underſtanding ; that 1s, ſuch an one which is inclined to (cruple, and dares not 
truſt the truth of his propoſition, or God with his ſoul in the puriuance of it. And 
indeed ſometimes there 1s in this ſome little ſuſpicion of the event of things which 
muſt needs reflect upon the goodneſs of God, under whom we fancy we cannot be ſo 
ſafe by purſuing that rule and gurde that he hath given us, that is, the beſt reaſon, and 
the faireſt inducement, as we may be by relying upon the ſureneſs of the matter. Indeed 
' we our ſelves are {o wholly immerged in matter that we are conducted by it, and its 
relations in very many things : But we may as well rely upon formalities and ſpiritual 
ſecurities (if we underſtood them) as upon the material; and it is as ſafe to rely upon 
the ſurer fe of reaſon as upon the ſurer ſide of the thing. Now that which is the more 
probable hath the ſame advantage in conltituting a conſcience formally ſafe,as the other 
lefs probable but ſurer fide hath tor the making the conſcience ſafe materially, 

2, If the conſcience be probable, and lo evenly weighed that the determination on 
either (ide is difficrlt, then the ſafer fide 15 ordinarily to be choſen, becaule that helps 
to out weigh and determine the ſcale ; that is, when reaſon and the proper motives of 
the queſtion are not ſufficient to determine it, let auxiliaries be taken from without, 
and if the conſcience be not made ſecurer by its rwle,let it be made ſafe by the material. 
Ir is juſt as the building of an houle. If the Archite& be not wile and knowing how to 
ſecure the fabrick by rules of art, and advantages of complication, and the contex- 
ture of parts,let him ſupport it with pillars great and maſly ; for if the other be want- 
ing, theſe will ſuſtain the roof ſure enough, bur with ſome rudeneſs in the thing, and 
imperfection 1n the whole. L 

3. If to that which is the ſurer fide there be a great inconvenience conſequent, the 
avoiding of that inconvenience being laid on the oppoſite even part, will outweigh the 
conſideration of the ſafety. © aintus Milo commands his ſervant Anfidirs whom he 
had taken for the teaching Grammar and Rhetorick to his Children, that he would 
learn the Trade of a Shoo-maker. Axfidius doubts whether his Maſter ©. Milo hath 
power tocommand him to do that which was no ray of the imployment for which he 
was entertained, and yet becaule the thing is of ir ſelf lawful and honeſt, he conſi- 
ders it 15 the ſafeſt courſe for him to obey, tor certainly in ſo doing he fins not ; and 
thus far he is bound, and was in the right. But if to learn that mean Trade will 
diſhonour and diſable him, make him a tool and contemprtible, and ruine his hopes 
and his intereſts when he leaves the ſervice of M/s, the lervant is not tied to follow 
that which is more ſafe, but that which is more charitable and prudent ; In dubiis ju- 
ris tutior pars ſequenda eſt, & obedire teneor, fi commoge poſſim, was the rule: becauſe 
the reaſon abſtractedly conſidered makes the queſtion ſafe on either fide, as the de- 
termination happens; and the avoiding an intolerable inconvenience is as conſider- 
able as the accidental ſecurity, and in many caſes more complying with charity, be- 
caule in a queſtion in which the conſcience is probable,there is a great ſafety without 74- 
king in the advantage of a ſafe matter, by the proper efficacy and influence of the reaſon 
making a probable and an honeſt conſcience ; but then when the ſatety is provided for 
fairly otherways, and for the molt part ſficiently, and the inconvenience on the other 
{ide 15 not provided for; in all ſuch caſes we muſt leave that which is materially ſure,for 
the choice of that which in its formality is equally ſure,and in its matter more charitable. 
A little child came to my door for alms, of whom I was told he was run from his Mo- 
thers houſe and his own honeſt imployment ; but in his wandring he was almoſt 
{tarv'd: I found that if I relieved him, he would not return to his Mother, if Idid not 
relieve him, he would not be able. I conſidered that indeed his fouls intereſt were 
more to be regarded and ſecured than his body, and his fin rather to be prevented than 
his ſickneſs, and therefore not to relieve him ſeem'd ar firſt the greater charity. But 
when I weighed againſt theſe conſiderations, that his ſin is #zcertain, and future, and 
arbitrary, but his need is certain, and preſent, and vatural ; that he may choole whe- 
ther he will ſin or no, but cannot in the preſent caſe chooſe whether he will periſh or 
no ; that if he be not relieved hedies in his fin, but many things may intervene to re- 
form his vicious inclination ; that rhe natural necefliry ts extreme, but that he will 
lin is no way neceſſary , and hath in it no degrees of unavoidable neceſlity ; and 
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above all, that if he abuſes my relief to evil purpoſes which I intended not, it is his 
fault, ot mine, but the queſtion being concerning »y duty not his, and that to relieve * 
him is »»y duty and not his, and that therefore it I do not relieve him, the fin is alfo 
mine and not hu; and that by bidding of him to do his duty I acquit my ſelf on one 
ſide, but by bidding him to be warm and fed,I cannot be acquitted on the other,I took 
that ſide which was at leaſt equally ture,and certainly more charitable. 

. 5. This alſo happens in the matter of fic very often. Ir is the ſurer ſide in many 
caſes to reſtore, and is a teſtimony of an honeſt mind, that to ſecure its eternal inte- 
reſt, will quit the temporal. But if to reſtore will undo a man, and the cale is in- 
different, or at leaſt probable that he 1s not bound, then it is not neceſlary to re- 
ſtore, though to reſtore be the ſurer ſide; and if the intereſt of a third perſon, as of 
wife, or children, be alſo involved 1n the queſtion, then the inquiring perſon is bound 
not to reſtore. Becauſe in the preſent caſe there is a certain uncharitableneſs, and 
but an uncertain juſtice, that is, a duty certainly omitted, for the ſecuring of another 
that is not certain. 

' 4. When the more probable is allo the more ſafe, there is no queſtion but the ſafer i 
to be choſen, For ſo, the conſcience is made the more ſure both materially and formally ; 
that is, by the better reaſon, and the more advantageous matter, and he that does 
otherwiſe, expoſes himſelf ro an evident danger of finning, having nothing to out- 
ballance either the dire reaſon, or the accidental ſafety. 

7. $5. Sometimes it happens that what is ſafe in one regard, is dangerous in another, 
and on each fide of the probability there 1s a danger and a ſafety. Vittoria Columbing 
a Venetian Lady was married to hve Magnitico's ſucceſſively ; and they all being dead, 
and ſhe left very rich, young. and tempted to a ſixth marriage, adviſes with her Con- 
feſſor whether or no ſhe may lawfully do it ? he tells her that it is not only probable, 
but certain that ſhe may ; but 1g were better if ſhe kept her Widdowhood, and after 
ſo much ſenſe of mortality retire to Religion. But that he may determine her caſe 
with more certainty ſhe tells him, ſhe had once reſolved with her ſelf to live a Wi- 
dow, but finds ſhe ſhall not be free from temptation in that ſtate, and deſires him to 
tell her if ſhe may lawfully marry, notwithſtanding that reſolution, which nuw to 
be ſomething altered, he perceives by her queſtion. * He anſwers, that it is the ſureſt 
courſe todetermine for chaſtity and abſtinence, her ſtate of Widowhood being more 
certainly pleaſing than the other. But then ſhe hints her temptation, and asks if 
ſome ſure courſe 15 not to be taken for her being ſecured in that point too? * This ar- 
reſts his thoughts upon a new conſideration, but the reſult is this: 

' TI, When there are two ſecurities to be provided for, one of the thing, and the 
other of the perſon ; that of the perſon is firſt to be provided for. Ir is the ſafer part 
of the queſtion to determine on the {ide of chaſtity,or virginity,or widowhood, but this 
may be the #»ſafer ſide to the perſon, who if he (uffers temptation is to be provided for 
by that anſwer which gives him remedy and eaſe. 

9. 2: Butif it happens that there is danger on either ſide to the perſon, that is the ſu- 
rer {ide which provides againſt that tempration which is ſtrongeſt and moſt imminent, 
and which if it prevails 1s of the worſt conſequence. 

Io. 3. This is allo to be underſtood in thoſe caſes when temporal life is offered in que- 
ſtion againſt the danger of a ſin. Michael Verinus a young Gentleman of Spain, by rea- 
ſon of his living a ſingle life was preſs'd with ſo great inconvenience that he fell into a 
lingring and dangerous ſickneſs. The Phyſicians adviſe him to ule his remedy,though 
he be not married, and being it was in order to his health, which was not elle to be re- 
covered, they preſumed it lawful, or did not care whether it were or no, but however 
they adviſe him to it. He doubts of it, and dares not be uncharitable and die tor 
want of remedy, if he might have it, and yet dares not commit an a& of unclean- 
neſs; but finding on either hand a ſin threatning him, and if he flies from a Lion he 
meets a Bear, or is told that a Bear is in the way : he at laſt flies from the evil 
beaſt that ſtood before him, and chooſes that way which was evidently the ſafeſt, not 
to his health, but to his ſalvation ; not to his Body, but his Soul, and choſe rather to 
die, than to do that which he was certainly per{waded to be a ſin, and of the other he 
was not ſo {ure. 


Sola Venus potuit lento ſuccurrere morbo, 
Ne ſe pollueret, maluit ille mori. 
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In other things, the prudence of a guide mult be his only Rule. 
The ſum is this : 
x, ©, F-08 doubt be equal and the danger equal, the doubt muſt be laid afide, or there 
"can be no action conſequent: and tor the danger, if you choole one, you may chooſe 
either, for there is no difference; a dagger or a Rd is all one to him that muſt dic 
by one. 

bh A If the doubt be unequal and the danger equal, the reſolution muſt be on that fide 
where there is the muſt confidence, that 1s, where the leſs cauſe of doubting is appre- 
hended ; as if I have but enough to give one alms, and I ice two ready to periſh, and ] 
can relieve but one ; the danger 1s equal, for paſce fame morienterm, ſt non paviſti, occi- 
diſti, faid S. Ambroſe, but one 1s my triend, and the other is a ſtranger; in this cale the 
doubt is unequal, and I ought to preter my friend. 

13. 3. If the danger be unequal, and the doubt equal, the reſolution muſt be made in 
compliance with our ſafety. For there 15 nothing to weigh down 7x the doubt,yet there 
is ſomething to weigh down zz the danger, and that is ſutficient. 

14, 4. If the doubt be nnequat, and the danger unequal, there we mult take the leaſt dan- 
ger, though on the leaſt ſide of the probability, Lecauſe there can no degree of fin be 
conſented to ; and therefore when by our own fault or infelicity we mult be forced to 
fall upon one, we muſt take the leſs, by the ſame reaſon for which we are torefuſe all 
that we can. Mgvius Caligarius a Roman Gentleman and newly converted to Chri- 
ſtianity, obſerves that his friend Agricola was purſued by his enemies unto death, and 
was by them asked concerning him whether he were in his houſe or no. He knew he 
was, but knows alſo that if he confeſſes it he ſhall die. He doubts whether it be law- 
ful to lie to ſave his friends life or no, and cannot reſolve whether it be or no, but in- 
clines rather to think it is not lawful. Bur he conſiders if it be lawful, then he is 
guilty of his friends death, who refuſed toſave him at an innocent charge. Bur if it 
benor lawful, he does but tell an officious lie, ſolong as the doubt remains, he muſt 
rather venture upon an uncertain fin 1n the officious lie, than the uncertain but grea- 
ter ſin of homicide, Theſe are thecales in which the danger is on both ſides. 

15. $5. But if there be danger on one ſrae onely, and 4 douvt on both ſides, there is no queſti- 
on but that ſide is to be choſen where there is no danger; unleſs the doubt on one 
ſide be contemprtible and inconliderable, and the other not ſo. 


RULE VI. 


It is lawful for the Conſcience to proceed to aflion againſt a doubt that is meerly ſpecu- 
ative. 


I. bs 4 ſure Conſcience the ſpeculative and the praffical are the ſame in certain conſe- Chay.z Rule 3 

quence, as I have already proved in its own place ; but in 4 doubting Conſcience the 
cale 18 differing. For though it be ordizarily true here allo that he that doubts ſpe- 
culatively, does alſo doubt practically ; as it he doubts concerning all uſurarious 
contracts, whether it be lawful or no to uſe any, he doubts all concerning this 
which himſelf uſes, if it be uſurarious. But becauſe there may intervene a {pecial 
caſe, and that which is true in general may be altered in the particular, it may hap- 
pen that he may be certain and determined in the particular when he is nor fo in the 
general; thar is, when the caſe 1s ſpecial, by priviledge, or exemption, or the ceaſing 
of the reaſon, or by any other ſpecial caſe he may think himſelf acquitted, when yer 
the action is culpable in its whole kind. 

2, But by a ſpeculative doubt ſometimes is meant not the general, but the queſtion 
abſtracted from circumſtances ; and in this it ſometimes happens that though the 
conſcience doubt concerning the queſtion, yet it does not doubt concerning the 
practice. Tz#74 is poſſeſſed of a Field on which he entred by inheritance, and wholly 
without fraud and violence ; but yet upon ſome ſupervening notices he afterwards 
doubts whether the Field be his own by a juſt title; bh becauſe he is informed by his 


Confeſſor and others on whom he does and may rely, that poſſeſſion is a collateral 
title, and that what he fo poſſeſſes he may till dwell upon till ir be certain that ir ts 
not his own ; he reſts at quiet in his mind, becaule poſſeſſion is ſtronger than his 
doubt, though it cannot prevail againſt demonſtration. 


eMary 
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Mary of Rhemes the Wife of a Souldier is told by his Captain that her Husband was 


kill'd at the battel of Pay 3 after her year of mourning was expired ſhe marries again 


to 2 Citizen of Rhemes, and cohabites with him two years ; after which ſhe is told 
that her firſt Husband eſcaped to Tarentum, and there lives in obſcurity. Upon this 
ſhe doubts whether the Citizen be really her Husband or no ; yer living with him he 
demands her to pay her —_ duty, ſhe inquires whether during this doubt ſhe 
may or no; and is anſwered attirmatively upon the ſame grounds : "The Citizen is in 
poſſeſſion of the marriage, and this is not to be diſturbed by « doubr, but by a certainty, 
eſpecially ſince the doubt is but a ſpeculative doubt, not a practical. For it is no good 
argument to ſay, I doubt whether this man be my husband or no, therefore if I con- 
ſent to him I commit adultery ; for the preſumption lying upon the poſſeſſor, though 
his 7ir/e be dubious, yet his poſſeſſion 15 not, and either of them both are to have a por- 
tion in the effe&,' and theretore the cerratn poſſey,on in a dubious title is to be preferred 
before 4 dubious title without poſſeſſion, and therefore this kind of doubt ought not to 
hinder the effe& of the preſent duty. For 1n this caſe it 1s not true ; The antecedent 
is doubtful, therefore {o is the conſequent. For as out of falſhood truth may come, fo 
out of doubts may come certainty, I lee a great way off Father Grimaldi moving his 
lips; I ſuppoſe he is diſputing, whom yet I was told not to be alive. I argue thus: 
He diſputes, therefore he is not dead. The conſequent 1s certain , but the antecedent 
doubtful; ſoit is 1n the preſent caſe. I doubt whether this woman be and ought to be 
my wife, bur becauſe ſhe is legally ſo and ſo reputed and in poſſeſſion, I do infer that 
therefore I muſt pay my duty to her, till it be certain that ſhe is not my wife. For 
though I doubt of the perſon whether or no ſhe be my wife, yet T am certain, or I may be 
certain of this, that he thar approaches to her who is in poſſeſſion of marriage may do it 
lawfully ; he only does fornicate who approaches to her of whom | am certain that ſhe is not 
»y wife. But if of this propoſition allo doubt, the doubt is practical, and I may not 
do it, till by ſome means the doubt be relolved or laid aſide. Burt fo long as it is a 
queſtion ſpeculative, the action may be determinate and lawful, and introduced upon 
many accounts. 

For the fuller manifeſtation of which ſecret, becauſe it is of great concernment, and 
hath influence upon the conſcience in many great actions and entercourſe of humane 
ſociety, it is remarkable that we cannot argue thus; This man is not bone fides poſſeſ- 
for, a poſſeſſor by a juſt faith, therefore he poſſeſſes it mala fide, by an unjuſt : So nei- 
ther does this follow, This man poſſeſſes it not with an evil faith, therefore he poſſeſ- 
ſes it with a good faith. It does neither way follow zegatively. But this conſequence 
is good ; He is a poſleſſor by a good faith, therefore he does not poſlels it by an 
evil. Or, he is a poſleſſor by an evil faith, therefore he does not poſſels it by a good ; 
it follows either way 4ffirmatively. The reaſon of the difference is this ; It it be 
good it cannot be bad, and if it be bad it cannot be good ; if it be one, it cannot be the 
other, but it may happen that it may be neither good nor bad, for there is a edinn 
or a third between good and bad faith or honeſty of poſſeſſion; and this conlifts in a 
ſpeculative doubt, by which the poſſeſſor doubts whether that which is in his hands 
be in his right, or belongs to him or to another ; and that he who ſo doubts hath nei- 
ther good nor bad faith is expreſſed by the gloſs in /. 1. C. de acg. poſſ. gl. in l. 2. ﬀ. pro 
ſolut. &x gl. tn l. 3. Sett, generaliter ff. de acq. poſſ. 

The conſequent of which is this, That becauſe that he who ſo doubts is not hone 


fidei poſſeſſor, therefore he cannot from thence begin to preſcribe or to acquire a juſt 


title, becauſe of the rule of the Law, ©uod ab initio non waluit, progreſſu temporis va- 
tere non debet, and it cannot by time get ſtrength to walk which enters into the world 
without feet ; now the doubting conſcience 1s but a lame ſupporter. But yet becauſe 
ſuch a conſcience which only hath this ſpeculative doubt is not male fidet poſſeſſor, 
therefore he may lawfully {till retain the poſſeſſion till the contrary be evicted. 

There is this only to be added, that although preſcription or other ways of juſt title 
cannot begin with a doubting conſcience, yet if it entred with a throughly perſwa- 
ded conſcience,it may go on though it be di{quieted by a ſupervening doubt. The rea- 
ſon is, becauſe it having lawful Parents of its birth and firſt production, cannot be 
killd and deſtroyed by a ſuit at Law,it began well, and therefore had juſt principles of 
its progreſſion; and whatſoever hath the firſt advantage of jz/? and reaſonable, is al- 
ways to be fo preſum'd till the contrary be proved ; a doubt therefore may make 


the man unquiet, and tie him to inquire, but cannot interrupt the poſſeflion or the 
be- 
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beginning and growing title. Beſides the reaſon, this ſentence is confirm'd by the 
concurring teſtimonies of Bartolus, Imola, Sylveſter, Felinus, Balbus, and Johannes 
Hannibal, under their titles de ook qe & uſucaptionibas, 
There are ſome accidental hardneſles to the conſcience which are innocent » and 
becauſe beſides the even meaſures of good and evil by lawful and anlawful, there are 
ſome paths chalked out to us by neceſſities, by conveniencies, by preſumptions, by ſecu- 
rities, and other indefinite aims at things which can ſometimes weigh down the beſt 
of our imperfect conje&tures in ſome obſcure caſes, we may as well walk by the light 
of the ſtars, and better too, than to walk quite in the dark ; - and not only the Sun is 
appointed to rule the day, but there are the Moon and the Stars to govern the night : 
plain and eaſie Rules make a ſure conſcience, but the doubtful and the dark mult be 
content with a leſs light. 


7. For, unlearned men are oftentimes beſet with the arguments of a talking man, 


which they cannot an{wer, but create a ſpeculative doubt, and ſuch as deſtroys all 
the certainty of evidence which they had ; bur if they ſhould not ſtick to their own 
concluſion in deſpight of all the objections, by a certainty of adheſion, they might be 
diſturbed in every thing, and contident in nothing, and might if they met with a He- 
retick be fool'd out of their Religion, and quit the moſt material parts of their bclief. 
And even the learned have in many articles a preſumptive aſſent to their propoſitions ; 
and if they be made to doubt in their underſtanding by the oppoſition of an adverſa- 
ry, they are not inſtantly to change their Hm but to mnquire further. For if after 
every ſuch doubting their practice muſt be inſecure or criminal, they might be forc'd 
toa lightneſs greater than that of Egyp:ian Prieſts: and ſome men can believe well 
and di(pute ill, bur yet their faith muſt not change at the argument of every Sophi- 
ſter. In thele caſes the practice is madefſecure by a collateral lzght, and he is defended 
from change by reputation and cuſtom, by fear of ſcandal and the tie of Laws, and by 
many other indire& inſtruments of determination, which although they cannot out- 
wit the contrary arguments, yet they ought to out-weigh the doubt, and guide the will, 
and rule the conſcience in ſuch caſes. 


8. Thereis nothing but a weak man may doubt of, but if he be well, he muſt not change 


—_ 


his foot, rill it be made certain to him that he is deceived ; let him conſider what he 
pleaſe,and determine at leiſure ; let him be ſwift to hear, but ſlow toſpeak,and ſlower 

et in declaring by his action and changed courſe, that his doubt hath prevailed upon 

im. Iknew a Scholar once who was a man of a quick apprehenſion, and eaſieto 
receive an objection, who when heread the Romey Doctors was very much of their 
opinion, and as much againſt them when he read their adverſaries, but kept himſelf 
tothe Religion of his Country, concerning which at all times he remembred that 
there were rare arguments and anſwers reſpectively, though he could not then think 
upon them. * There are temptations of faith and opinion, and they are to be reſiſted 
ſometimes by indirect ways of proceeding, and artifices of the ſpirit ; and ſome- 
times men in ſickneſs are afflicted with doubting and trembling conſciences, but yer 
are ſupported only with general remembrances, they conſider that there are com- 
forts, and excellent promiſes, and inſtruments of hope, and wiſe and holy ſayings 
by which they were nurſed up tothat height of ſtrength, that they are now able to 
fight in the dark : If the ſpeculative doubting conſcience ſhould always prevail in 


practice, the ignorant might be abuſed and miſerable zz all things, and the learned ix 
moſt. 


—— 


RULE VIL 


Every diflate and judgment of the Conſcience, though it be little and Ie material, i ſuf- 
ficient and may be made uſe of forthe depoſition of a doubt. 


_—_ 


, | 22G little reaſon is not ſufficient to guide the will, or to make an honeſt or a 
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probable Conſcience, asI have proved in the foregoing Chapter * ; but in a + Rule q. 


doubting conſcience, that is, where there are ſeemingly great reaſons of either ſide, 
and the conſcience not able to determine between them, bur hangs like a needle be- 
tween two load-ſtones,and can go to neither, becauſe it equally inclines to both; there 
it is, that any little dictate that can come on one {ide and turn the ſcale is to be admit- 


ted 
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ted to counſel and to attion ; for a doubt 1s a dileaſe in conſcience, like an irreſolution in 
ation, and is therefore to be removed at any juſt rate, and any excule taken rather 
than have it permitted. For even to waſh in Jorda» may cure a /eproſie, and a plats 
of wine may caſe the infirmities of the ſtomach, and he is too ceremonious in the mat- 
ter of life and death, that ſtands upon pun&tilio's with nature, and will not be cured 
but by rich medicines. For in « doubrzng conſcience the immediate cure is nor to chuje 
right, that is the remedy in an err4i»g conſciexce ; but when the diſeaſe or evil, is deubr- 
ing, or ſuſpenſion, the remedy 1s aetermination ; and to effect this, whatloever is (ufh- 
cient may be choſen and uled. 

Every conſcience that proceeds probably, proceeds honeſtly, unleſs by a greater pre- 


bability it be engaged againſt the leſs ; now to make a conlcience that 1s probable, yer 


even more probable, a little advantage is ſufficient ; which is to be underſtood with 
theſe cautions : 

1, Whenthe doubt is equal and the danger alike on either ſide, then a ſmaller ſuper- 
fztation of argument will do the work, that is, cre the doubting ; tor though a little 
argument is not alone a ground for the action of a wiſe man, yet a little overplus of 
reaſon will take off this calamity of irreſo/ntion and trepidation; it is not enough to 
out-weigh any danger, bur it can with the portion of the equal meaſures which ftand 
on its own ſide, by its little weight caſt the balance. 

2. This is not ſo calily to be admitted when the judgment of the man is diſcernably 
and perceivably little and not to betruſted, for then the ſuperaddition that is made 
by him to any part of the doubt may be as wholly inconſiderable as the doubt it ſelf 
is troubleſome ; and though this may make the doubt to belaid aſide, as it will alſo 
determine ſuch a man in the whole traverſe of the queſtion, yet it is the worſt re- 
medy of the doubt, and an inſufficient introduction of the probabzlity. In this caſe the 
doubt is to be laid aſide by the advice and authority of ſome perſon fit to lead him, 
rather than by the confidence of his own little ſuperadded impertinency. For in- 
deed it is not good to have the ſacrednels of a conſcience governed by weakneſs and 
contingency. ; 

3. When the doubting perſon is inconſtant, let him not ſpeedily a& what he 
lightly determines by the ſudden intervening humour ; for he that changes quickly, 
judges lightly, but fancies Ftrongly, and atts paſſionately, and repents ſpeedily and often ; 
therefore let ſuch a man when he perceives his own infirmity ſtop at the gates of acti- 
on, leſt the laying down one doubt, multiply many, and he become more miſerable 
in his r7e-zedy than in his ſickneſs, 

In purſuance of this Rule it is to be taken care of, that fear be not miſtaken for 
doubt ; for there is oftentimes a doubt no where but in the Will, and the more {lender 
and weak the judgment is, oftentimes the fear 1s greater ; and ſometimes they fear be- 
cauſe they fear, and not becauſe they have reaſon ; when therefore the doubt does not 
rely upon ſuch a reaſon as can be formed into an argument and diſcourſe, bur is an un- 
reaſonable trouble, and an infinite nothing ; the doubt ought diretly to be laid aſide, for 
it is zo way conſiderable, but only that it is a conſiderable trouble, 
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RULE VIII. 


When two precepts contrary to each other meet together about the ſame queſtion, that it tobe 


preferred which binds moſt. 


HIS Rule we learn from the eighth Council of Toledo, 1b; periculi neceſſitas com 

pulerit, id debemus reſolvere quod minort nexu noſcitur obligart, Suid autem ex his 
levins, quidve fit gravins, pietatis acumine ag gi" The Council inſtances in the 
keeping wicked oaths and promiſes, where though the inſtance be miſtaken, and that 
in the matter of wicked promitles the caſe is not perplexed, and it is no fin to break 
them, but a ſin to keep them; yet upon ſuppoſition that the conſcience is doubtful 
whether it be lawful to break them,and whether it be lawful to keep them, and fears a 
ſin on either fide, the Council hath given a right anſwer, the evil that is leaſt is to be 
cholen. Þtenim dum perjurare compellimur, creatorem quidem offendimus, os 10s tan- 
tummodo maculamus. Cum vero noxia promiſſa complemus, & Det juſſa ſuperbe contemni- 
mus, & proximis impia crudelitate nocemus, & 05 ipſos crudeliori gladio trucidamus. 


He 


q 
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« Heth at having ſwort todo an evil turn breaks his oath, offends God by puting his 
« name to-4 lie So a villany, and he pollutes his own foul: But he that Rene Hiyearh 
« when he hath ſo ſworn, delpiſes the Commandrnents of God, and hurts his neigh- 
« bor with an itnpious cruelty,and defttroys himſelf with a worſe. 'On this fide there- 
fore there being the more and worſe evils than on the other, we muſt decline furtheſt 
from this. - For if all evil is to be ayoided, then all degrees of evil are; and when we 
cannot avoid as mnuch as we ſhould, ' we'muſt avoid as much as wecan. We muſt 
chooſe none direaly, but when we ate forced upon ſome by our own infelicity or 
fault, it is the beſt remedy for the Gangrene that we loſe our arm or legg, and he 
that is in the fatal neceſſity, no otherwiſe can be permitted to chooſe a fin, than he is 
ſuppoſed to be deſirous tao be cut of the one, when upon any terms he reſolves he 
never will or can endure the torments of the diſeaſe. The great reaſon of this rule is 


that which was given by Ariſtotle, & cyals » Xoyp 'yiree To D\tloy Kaxor Te; T6 Lib.s, cap,7. 
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xj 70 pt Aror jpulor, the lels evil in reſpett of the greater evil is to be accounted 
good; becauſe the leſs evil is rather to be choſen than the greater ; and what is in 
any ſence eligible, is in ſome ſence good, and that which is more eligible is a greater 
ood. | 
4 But it ſeems ſomething harder to inquire concerning this caſe when it relates to 
others : for {o'it uſes ro be asked ; | 
© neft. 
Herher it be lawful to adviſe, to counſel, to petition, to determine, to make 
| uſe of the doubt of another, or his neceſlity, or perplexity, and to call upon 
him todo that which is a fin? The caſe is this; Poltio an intemperate and wanton 
young man falls into adulteries and unnatural lnſts ; his friend Publius Afinivs ad vi- 
ſes him, zof ſo, but if he will not leave his vileneſs, better it is to ſatisfie his luſt by 
ſingle fornication, and the leſs harmful complications : 
Et quas Enphrates, + quas miht mittit Orontes 
Me capiant, nolo furta pudica thors. 
whether or no P«blizs does well or no in giving this advice, is the queſtion ? The rea- 
ſons of doubting are theſe : * Becauſe he that adviſes evil is guilty of the ſin which he 
procures ; and he that any way conſents or induces another to fin, ſhall be partner in 
the puniſhment. | | 

To this I anſwer, That in the whole entercourſe there are to be conſidered the for- 

mal ſin, the material part of the a&tion, and the degrees of the obliquity, The formal 
part, or the ſinf#/neſs cannot, muſt not be countenanced, or affiſted at all; drre#ty or 
indirettly ; and in the preſent caſe it is fo far from being countenanced, that it is redu- 
ced to as little a proportion as it can; as near to a deſtruction as the preſent neceſſi- 
ty or perplexity will permit, and it is out of hatred to the obliquity or ſinfulneſs 
that this leſſer way is propounded. - Plate ſeeing the Jews reſolved todo a ſpight to 
the holy and moſt innocent Jeſus, propounded to them a lefſet way than murdering 
him ; I will ſcourge him, and let him go, Pilates conſcience was hot perplexed,though 
his intereſt was, and therefore there was no neceflity for him to do either, and neither 
ought he to have propounded the leſſer evil, which it may be themſelves did not deſign: 
indeed if they were reſolved to do one, he might have perſwaded the leſs, zot abſolurely 
(for nothing could have made that lawful) but comparatively, that is, rather that than 
the other, it ye will do one. | - 

2. But for the material part of the action, if it be already prepared, and rhe malice 
known and declared, it is lawful to propound a leſs inſtance of the fin withour per- 
{wading to it ; which is to be und with theſe cautions: | 

I. That it be only with a purpoſe of hindring a greater. | 

2, When the leſſer cannot be hindred, but at leaſt ſo much muſt be done by way 
of redemption. As if Gaius reſolves to raviſh a Matron to ſatisfie his luſt, it is Iawful 
to divert his luſt upon a common proſtitute, who ſells her ſoul for bread; becauſe her 
malice is always ready atid watches for an opportunity, and fins no leſs if ſhe wants 
opportunity which ſhe thirſts atter. | - 

3. Thatit beever without the prejudice of a third perſon: As if one of the Baxdir; 
intends to kill one man, and this hap ns to be offered to a publick and a brave man, 
it is not lawful to point out his ford x to the ſtriking of a meaner perſon to fave the 
other, becauſe though in reſpet of the effe& it be a le(s evil, yet it is a dire uncha- 

ritable- 
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 ritableneſs to a third,, which can xeceive no. warrant of legitamation by the -iriteftion 


In 19. Matth, 


C, Sicut. 


of the: propounder 
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yet he intendsAa;greater evil to NG PATLIC AE mw By ants loa! 

4. That it bein axalc certainly known where the malice, is apparent ani declared, 
inJihe matter prepared :- for thus we ſee that God w ho (ces the hearts of men, diverts 
their prepared malice, upon ſome: pecial matter which ſerves the ends of his, provi- 
dence, and verihes the prophegies of God, and fo brings his deligns to effect, and a 
certain event by contingent or voluntary in{truments. But we may no further imitate 
this, than we caa attain to-little portions of the knowledge of mens private and par- 


for although he, intends that 2 lels evilibe done tor the publick, 
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Religion is indifterent : and it all che People of the Greek Church did perceive that 
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R. occaſion, and for the reducing the Rule to practice, and to regulate a 
caſe which now adays happens too frequently ;it is not amils to inquire concern- 
ing the neceſſities of women married to adulterous and moroſe vile-natur'd husbands; 
Whether it be lawful for a wife out of a deſire to live with ſome degree of a tolerable 
comfort, to connive at her husbands ſtollen pleaſures, and to permit him quietly to 
enjoy his folly ? and what is a Womans duty, and what were her moſt prudent 

courie, and manner of deportment ? 7 
Some of great reputation in the Church of God both of old and later times: put a 
ſpeedy period to this inquiry, .and abſolutely condemn it as unlawful for a Man or 
Woman to live with their husband, or wife reſpectively, if either of them be notori- 
ouſly guilty of adultery. Of this opinion was-S. Hierom, ſaying, that a man js ſub 
maledittione ſi adulteram retineat, He is under a curle if he retains an adultereſs in his 
embraces. And S. Chryſoſtom ; Sicut crudeli cy iniquus eſt qui caſtam diittit, ſic fatuus 


Cav. 32.9. 5. (7 on qui retinet meretricem, Patron enim turpituainis eſt qui celat crimen Uxo- 


Prov, 19. 22. 


71s. As he is cruel and unjuſt who puts a chaſt wife from him, fo he is unjuſt and a 
fool that keeps a harlot. For he is a Patron of his wives turpitude, who conceals 
his wives adultery. And this they prove out of Solomon ; © ui renct adulteram Ful- 
tus eft ; almoſt-the words which S. Chryſoſtoxs .ules. He is a fool that keeps an adul- 
terels : «06s it is in the Greek LXX. He is an xngoaly man, And of the ſame opinion 
was Bucer in the laſt age, who for his opinion brings two arguments which are not con- 
temptible. The firſt 1s taken from Dexter. 24.4. where God enjoyns. that if, a man 
puts away his wife, he muſt at no hand receive her again, quia ipſa pollyta eff, ſhe is 
defiled, meaning if any man elſe hath lien with her: and if this be a good reaſon, it 
will conclude ſtronger, that if ſhe have committed adultery, ſhe may not be enter- 
tained, becauſe in that caſe ſhe is much more polluted, and-where the reaſon of the 
Commandment does intervene, there alſo. the obligation does; go along. - But the 
other is yet more conſiderable ; For if God commanded that the adultereſs ſhould 
be ſtoned to death, certainly. he much rather intended ſhe ſhould be turn'd out of 
doors. * To which I add this conſideration ; That ſince an adulterer is made one 


Aleſh with the Harlot with-whom he mingles impure embraces,it follows that he hath 


diſſolved the union which he had with his wife, or ſhe with her husband ;* for he can- 
not be one with his wife, and one with the Harlot, and yet he be one in himſelf and 
they two, for that is a perfect contradiction ; for that which is one with two, is. nut 
one 
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one but two. Now for a woman to lie with a man, or a man with a woman, between 
whom there 15 not a juſt and legitimate union, ſeems to be an unjuſt and illegitimate 
uniting, and therefore 1t cannot be lawtulto lie with an adulterer whois one with an 
Harlor. 

Before I come to the reſolution of the Queſtion, I muſt deſcribe how much theſe 
arguments do prove and inter; becaule though they donot prove ſo much as their Con- 
trivers do intend,yet they do {ſomething towards the whole Queſtion. 1. The words of 
S. Hierom infer nothing but this, That to live with a Harlot is a great calamity and a 
horrible curſe, and it cannot indeed tend towards a bleſſing, or end well, or be at all 
endured, if it be not intended to purpoles beyond the proper effet of that calamity. 
He that is [mitten with a leproſic, or he that is hanged upon a tree is accurſed ; but 
if the leprofie makes a man run to God or to Chriſt, or the man that dies upon a 
tree does confels and gloritie God, and by his death intends to do fo, the Leper ſhall 
be preſented pure betore the throne of Grace, and he that hangs upon the tree does 
die with Chriſt, and ſhall reign with him for ever. 2. And the delignexpreſſed in 
the words of S. Chryſeſtom do verifie this commentary upon the words of Hierom. 
For S. Chryſoſtem charging not only infelicity (as the other does ) bur folly and cru- 
eltry upon him who rctains a Harlot ; glvcs this realon, becaule he 1s a Patron of his 
wives turpitude if he conceals it ; meaning it, it he conceals it out of careleſneſs and 
poſitive negle&, or which is worle, out of intereſt, or bale deſigns: All wiſe and good 
men in the world condemn the fac of Cato, who did lend his wife Marta, a virtuous 
and a chaſte Matron, to his friend Hortenſtus : He that conceals his wives crime with 
an unwillingneſs toreform it, or a pleaſure in the fin, or the fruits of it, is his wives 
betrayer and murderer ; nay, he isan adulterer to his own wife. But theſe words 
cannot be true in allcaſes, for he that conceals her ſhame, leſt the diſcovery ſhould 
make her impudent and harden her face, he 1sno patron of the ſin, but a careful guar- 
dian watching leſt ſhe ſhould commit a worſe. And this alſois the meaning of the 
words of Solomon ; for although they are not at all in our Bibles, becauſe they are not 
found in the Hebrew text, yct the words which are found in the Greet LXX. and in 
the Vulgar Latin, and which are certainly in the Bibles which $. Hiero,z and I. Chry- 

ſoſtom did uſe, and which were the caule and original of their opinion, have in them 
this ſence; That as he who expels a good woman thruſts good from his houſe, ſohe 
that docs not thrult an evil woman thence, an adultereſs, he isa fool; meaning if he 
connives at her wickednels, or unlels he have ſomething to ſweeten the luffcratce, or 
ſome pious purpoles to fanctifie his action. Burt if it were abſolutely unlawful, then 
the adulterels werea perion of a deſperate fortune, irremediable and irrecoverable, 
uncapable of mercy, or repentance ; or it ſhe were, yet her husbands charity and for- 
givene(s might by no means be inſtrumental toit; and yet S. Paul in a caſe that was 
extremely bad, even in the caſe of infidelity, Ln: ſcis mulier an virum ſis lucratuya ? 
What knoweſt thou O woman whether thou mayeſt gain thy husband ? * But the 
arguments of Bucer bcing intended directly againſt the lawtulnels of retaining an 
adultereſs, or living with an adulterous husband, aretohavediſtin& anſwers. For 
although where a commandment is given with a reaſon, where-ever the [ame reaſon is, 
it does not alwaysfollow that there is the lame obligation, becauſe although God is 
lometimes pleaſed to give a realon for the precept;, yet the reaſon did not bind without 
the precept, but rhe preceprt does bind without a reaſon, which demonſtrates that tle 
obligation proceeds wholly from the authority of God, and not from the reaſon (asI 
intended to ſhew more largely in its proper place ) yet beſides this I ſay, thereaſon is 
nox rightly rendred in the uſual Tranſlations : Ns porerit =_u maritus recipere, qui 
vollura eſt ; The firſt husband may not receive her,becaulc the is defiled : for the words 
inthe Hebrew are NRD&N WH which do not [ignitie| becaule ſhe is polluted, bur quia 
{act a eſt polluere ſe, becauſe ſhe is made to debile her elf; ] meaning that becauſe her 
irlt husband thruſt her out and offered her to be humbled by him that would, he be- 
ing the caule of that pollution hath loſt all right to her, and the priviledge of reſti- 
rution : and then this caſe refers not to a ſimple adultery, but to him who betrays or 
expoles his wite to adultery ; and indeed ſuch a perſon might not in Moſes Law re- 
ceive her again: and this was the caſe of Catoand Socrates who were very free in lend- 
ing their wives, as a man lends an utenſil. As for the caſe of lapidation.it is true, the 
woman if ſhe were legally convicted was to die ; but the husband was not bound to 
accuſe her, he might pardon her ifhe pleaſed, and conceal the fat ; he might pardon 


her 
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her for his ſhare as Chriſt did the woman taken 1n adultery ; or put her away private- 
ly.as Foſeph upon a miſtake intended to do to the bleſſed Virgin Mother : but that it is 
therefore unlawful to retain her whom his ſoul loves, whom he would fain convert, 
whom he deſires and hopes toreform, or that God did intend the good man ſhould 
not uſe any of his charity and kindnels to any ſuch parpoſe, is not at all to be conclu- 
ded by theſe arguments. Now as to the laſt, the adulterous man is one with the 
Harlot, but this union is not a natural union, but a ſpiritual and legal, as appears by 
the effect of ſecond and third marriages ; for one perion can no more be one naturally 
with two or three ſucceſſively, than he can be one with many at one time; and 
when the Patriarchs were married to divers women at once, they were not naturally 
one with them all, but legally they were ; that 1s, they were conjoyned in holy bands, 
and were to very many purpoſes to be reckoned bur as one. *Ey yap «0 avip x; yurn TH 
Guo, Ty GUKTOIGQ) TH £1WOn, TH diabion, TH Biw, TH TEITY, xixweropypo d\s cigr Ty on 
nant To agugy, laid Clemens. They were one perſon by union of affe&tion, they 
had one bed, one purſe, one intereſt, community of children, communication of bo- 
dics, equal rights, as tothe power of marriage, the ſame band of duty, tied by the 
ſame myſtery. Now he or ſhe that commits adultery breaks this union, and divides or 
imparts ſome of the rights due tocach other to an impure perſon, and they become one 
fleth in an impure mixture. Now becaule he or ſhe that firſt breaks this unioh loſes 
their own right by invading or giving away anothers, therefore the offending perſon 
may be put away and refuſed in their petition of right, which they have loſt by doing 
wrong. But the adultery hath not fo united the offending perſons, but that the union 
can, and may better be broke, and the erring party reduced to his ruleand to his right. 
For it is bur a legal, and ir is a ſpiritual or intellectual union, which is to be done not 
by material but by moral inſtruments which can eternally return, and be effective 
when they do. The way then being thus far made ſtraight, I anſwer ; 
That it is not only lawtul, but may have 1n it great piety and great charity for a 
9 | Prngh op y 
woman ſtill to cohabite with an adulterous husband. The lawfulneſs appears, in that 
there is no prohibition by a Divine Commandment, no natural uncleannefſs in it ; and 
this appears as all other negative pretences can, even by evacuating the pretences 
made to the contrary. Of this opinion was S. Baſil, who alſo made a Canon for it,and 
| commanded it to be done in his Church, as appears in his Epiſtle to Amphilochins 1. 
Lib, 3. Can. g. 21. The ſame allo was the ſentence of S. Anſtiz to Pollextins, and in his 
Book de adulterinis conjugiis : and of P. Pelagizs in his Epiſtle to Mellews his Subdea- 
con. But they it ſeems went againſt the general ſtream, for they were not only forc'd 
to diſpute it, bur alſo to limit the queſtion and the permiffion. For David received 
his wife Mzchol who had liv'd with another man ; and S. Pa#/ adviſes the wife to be 
reconciled to her husband ; and Chriſt forgave the woman taken in adultery, and 
God not only 1s ready to forgive, but calls and invites his Church to return to his love 
though ſhe hath been an adultereſs,and committed fornication againſt him : bur there- 
fore io may a man, but it ought only to be done in calethe {inning perſon does repent : 
only S. Baſil is for the living ſtill with the adulterer though he wallow in his fin ; but 
does not think it fit the man ſhould be tied to do fo to his adulterous wife. That he or 
ſhe reſpectively may if they will ſtill live with the ſinning perſon, needs no other 
proof but this, that the innocent being allothe injured perſon may forgive the injury 
done to them ; and that it may have in it great piety and great charity is certain upon 
the ſame account on which it can be piety and charity to uffer injuries, to be patient, 
to have a long-ſuffering ſpirit, to exhort, to intreat, to bring the ſinner to repentance, 
to convert a ſoul, toſave a ſinner from the evil of his way. But this is to be practiſed 
with the following meaſures and cautions: 

10, 1. The innocent perſon muſt not be bound todo this, becauſe the union being dil- 
ſolved, the criminal hath loſt his right, and therefore if the other uſe their liberty, 
they do no wrong ; and although it may be good charity in many inſtances todo it, 
yet becaule there is no direct obligation in any, and there may be great uncharitable- 
neſs to ones (elf as the caſe may happen, no ones liberty is to be prejudiced in this par- 
ticular, but they are to be exhorted to all inſtances of charity ; ever remembring 
Matzch.2.15, fat ſaying of God by the Prophet, The Lord God of Iſrael ſaith, he hateth putting 

away, 

11, 2. The innocent perſon may lawfully retain the criminal, though he or ſhe have 


no other end or purpoſe in it, but the love of the perſon, or the retaining of their 
| ow 
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own rights temporal, or any other thing that is 1n it [elf honeſt and lawful : and the 
reaſon is, becaule the fault of-rhe one 1s not to prejudice the other ; and it is miſery 
enough to be injured in their direct relation, and not that this injury compel them to 
receive another. If Titizs be an adulterer, his wite Caza hath not loſt her Power over 
his body, or her intereſt in his tamily or fortune. 


3. This is to laſt as long as there is any hopes of repentance, and the repentance is to- 


'be procured and endeavoured by all direct means, and by all the indire& means which 
are miniſtred to the innocent perion by the power and advantages which his or her in- 
nocence gives over the guiltinels of the other: Such as arc, reproving his faulr, de- 
nying conjugal rights, delating the perſon, bringing him or her to private ſhame, pro- 
curing reproof from ſpiritual ſuperiors, or natural relatives, and indeed any thing 
that can be prudent, and by which the offender can be made better, and will not bc 
made worle. 

4. If there be no hopes of repentance, yet ſtill the innocent perſon may ule their 
own right, not onely becauſe there may be poſſibilities and real conſequent events 
when we have no hopes ; and S. Pauls queſtion, © uz ſcis 6 mulier ? how knoweſt thou O 
woman whether thou ſhalt gain thy husband ? may itill have place; not only I ſay for this 
reaſon, but for the foregoing ; the innocent perſon does not loſe his or her right, and 
therefore may ſtill rolſeſs what otherwile ſhe might quit ; and his incontinence does 
not oblige her to be expoſed to the danger of a Tvgwor: or uſtulation, nor to be reproa- 
ched with the noiſes of divorce, nor offered to an actual poverty, or dereliction, or 
to become an actual widow before death. 

5. If the retaining the adultereſs be actually ſcandalous, the Church in that caſc 
hath been more reſtrained in her permiſſion, and hath commanded the innocent per- 
ſon to put the offending woman away : and therefore the Fathers in the Counc.' of 
Eliberss refuſed to give the Communion to a Clergy-man even at the laſt,if he did not 
ftatim projicere inſtantly _ from his houſe his wife whom he knew to comuiit adul- 
tery: And in the Council of Nes-Ceſarea he was to be depoſed from his dignity in 
the ſame caſe ; the reaſon is given by the Council of Eliberzs, Ne ab his, qui exerplum 
bone converſationis eſſe debent, videantur magiſteria ſcelerum procedere ; leſt their houſes 
which ought to be the examples of piety and chaſtity, become the precedents and war- 
ranty of uncleanneſs. This 1s nothing elſe but a purſuance of the Canon Apoſtolical, 
requiring that Biſhops and Deacons ſhould be ſuch who rule their own houſes well ; 
for if they cannot do that, it is not caſte to be ſuppoſed they can well rule the Church 
of God: and though a good man may have an evil wite,and ſuch a one whom no pru- 
dence can govern; yet if ſhe be an adultereſs, he can put her away, though he cannot 
govern her: and indeed all ſuch reproaches ought to be intinitely removed from the 
houſes of thoſe, whoſe lives and whoſe Governments ought to be exemplar. QOporre: 
ſuſpicionem abeſſe a Ceſaris domo. Princes and Prelates ought not to have any thing un- 
der their roof fo nearly relating to them, that can juſtly be ſuſpe&ted. But this is mat- 
ter of decency and fittingnels, not of indiſpenſable neceſſity. 

I5. 6. The innocent perion mult not directly by any compliance, cohabitation, or in- 

dulgence give countenance or incouragement to the impurity or crimes of the offend- 
ing relative, for nothing can make it tolerable or lawful to promote a ſin, or any ways 
directly to cooperate toward it. This is a fpeczes /enccinii,a being a bawd to the unclean- 
nels of that perſon whom with our lives we ought to reſcue from that damnation if we 
could. And therefore if the woman finds her husband grow worſe by her toleration 
and ſufferance, ſhe is to go off from it by ſuch degrees as are on this {ide the extreme 
remedy, which I reckoned before in the third caution ; and if nothing elle hinder, it 

15 not only excuſable, but hugely charitable, and in a very great degree commendable 

to be divorc'd. For ſhe uſes her own power,and therefore fins not,and does it when no- 

thing elle can prevail, and therefore ſhe is not raſh, or light and inquiſitive after new 
relations, and ſhe does it that ſhe may not patronize or increaſe his ſin, and therefore 
1s charitable to his better intereſt. 

- 7. But if his or her compliance and cohabitation does accidentally make the offen- 
ding party worle, yet if it be beſides the intention, and againſt the purpoſe, and con- 
trary to the endeavors of the innocent ; he or ſhe in that caſe is not tied to relinquith 
their right and their advantages in the preſent poſſeſſion or cohabitation. 1. Becauſe 
concerning accidental events, againſt which we labor, no man is to give account. 
2, Becauſe of this accidental event, the offending perſon is the only author, and the 
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innocent is not to ſuffer for his ſin. 3. It the innocent perſon were tied to depart, then 


it were at any time in the power of the adv'r-rec or adultcreis to be divorced from the 
innocent. becauſe he growing worle by the others being good can oblige the other to 
quit him of the burden which he hates. 4. Becauſe to depart in that cale is no remedy, 
Becauſe he that is vile, may grow worle by contrary cauſes ; and as wicked men are 
made preſumptuous by mercies, and hardned by juigments, and whether they be 
puniſhed or not puniſhed, from both they take occation to perſevere; io may an adul- 
terer, or an adultere(s, by being {weetly uſed, or by being harſhly. All that can be of 
duty and neceſſity in this cafe, is that the innocent perſon with all prudent advice and 
caution do not by any direc act incourage the crime, or connive at it when it can be 
help'd, or commend it when it cannot, or refuſe to uſe any fair or any juſt inſtrument 
of curing the leper ; and for the reſt, let them pray earneſtly, frequently, humbly, and 
leave the event to God. Ir is lawful to permit or ſuffer an evil which I cannot help,and 
by that permiſſion retain my own rights, or prevent my own wrongs; but it is at no 
hand lawful for any intereſt ſpiritual or temporal todo an evil, orto ſet it direQly 
forward. 

Thus ſome Commonwealths permit fornication and publick ſtews, to prevent the 
horrid conſequents of the luſts of their young men, which when they cannot cure, 
they ſeek to leſſen and divert; and though there be in the whole,many evil appendages, 
and a great fault in Government, and many evil and avoidable neceflities introduced 
or ſuppoſed ; yet o far as this intention is conſidered, if it were not avoidable or re- 
mediable by the ſeverity of Laws, and the wiſdom of diſcourſes, and the excellencies 
of Religion, it were the onely charity that were left, and an after game of Conſcience 
and Retjzion ; fad and fatal to thoſe whole folly infers it, but all that is left that can 
be done for God and for ſouls. ; 

But yet this thing in all the circumſtances 15 not to be done at all, becauſe it is 2 
ſnare to many who have no ſuch neceſſities, who are otherwiſe curable, who enter in- 
to the tempration, becaule it is made ready to their hand ; and it is a high ſcandal to 
the Laws and to the Religion of a Country, where {uch vile neſts of impurity are ſuf- 
fered; and rhe neccfliry 1s but phantaſtick, accidental, and inferr'd by evil cuſtomes, 
or ſome ſecular intereſt, or weaker regard ; for there is no neceffity that men muſt 
either debauch Matrons or be fornicators; let them marry, for that is the remedy 
which God hath appointed, and he knows beſt how to fatisfie and provide for all the 
needs of mankind. But it is obje&ted. The Laws of Izaly forbid the younger brothers 
of great families to marry. * Thar is it which I ſaid, men make neceſſities of their 
own, and then tind ways to ſatisfie them, which therefore cannot be warranted by that 
neceſlity, becauſe that neceſſity is of their own procuring, not from God, nor for him. 
For this is the caſe; An evil is to be cured,and a greater prevented 3 God hath appoin- 
ted marriage for a remedy, the ane! forbids 1t to ſome perſons, who for want of 
that muſt fornicate, or do worſe. To prevent the worle they pou them of oppor- 
runities of doing the leſs? But what remedy is there for the leſs? That is not thought 
of; for marriage is inconvenient to younger families; but it is very convenient for 

their ſouls, and they alſo would be provided for, as being no contemptible intereſt. 
Here therefore, if they would alter the neceſſities which worldly intereſt introduced, 
if they would prefer ſouls before the greatneſs of families, Heaven before a Marquiſate 
in Sardizia, and would eſteem it more honor to a houle to have chaſtity preſery'd ra- 
ther than wealth and an intire inheritance, the weak pretences of excuſe for Stews 
would be hiſſed off from the face of all Chriſtian Countries; for if fornication be a re- 
medy againſt unnatural luſts, it is juſt as being poyſoned is an antidote againſt hang- 
ing-but certainly there is a better: Innocence or pardon will prevent it with more he 
vantage,and ſo will marriage doto the worte evils of luſt; unleſs no health is conſider- 
able which is not effected by a Witch, and eale is to be deſpiſed if it be brought with 
a bleſſing. * But if any one can pretend that marriage will not ſecure the I:a/ians or 
hot Spaxzards from attempting intolerable vileneſſes (beſides that fornication will do 
leſs, as having in it no more of natural remedy, and not ſo much by way of bleſſing) in 
this caſe, the wheel or the gallies, hard labor and the mines, the rods and axes muſt 
pare off the luxury. 

* This therefore is the reſult,as to this particular inſtance. In the queſtions of grea- 
ter or leſſer uncleanneſſes, permiſſions are not to be made by publick authority for 
the reaſons before named : but there may be particular medbla in {ingle in __ 

which 
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which will run into preſent eval, for which no remedy can be provided ; and then it is 


lawful to divert the malice upon a leſs matter, when it cannor be taken off intirely: 
For thus righteous * Lo offered his daughters to the impure Sodomites, to redeem the *S.Ambr.liv. 
ſtrangers from the violation intended them, and to hinder his Citizens from breaking 0-100 oben 


the laws of Nature and Hoſpitality, which ( if they were not always ) yet then they ham. 


triarch, Abra- 


were of greater obligation than the reſtraints of ſimple fornication. And to this pur- 
poſe is that of S.Chryſoſtomr, who to a man that is accuſtomed to ſwear,and cannot avoid 7227-4 
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it, adviſes that he ſhould rather [wear by bis head than by God. 1 donot, I confels, like hn. 
the inſtance, both becaule it is in ſome caſes worſe to ſwear by a Creature than by the 
Creator ; it isan honor done to him toſwear by him, though todo it triflingly is ſuch 
an honor done to him,as ſuperſtition 1s, an honor that angers him ; and 2. allo becauſe, 
he that can pretend his {wearing to be unavoidable, does ſay fo, becauſe he does ſwear 
when he cannot deliberate ; and if he does not conſider, he can never make uſe of his 
advice to do one rather than another ; for no man can chuſe that cannot conſider, but 


as for the prime intention of the advice, that the leaſt evil is to be choſen, or adviſed, 
it is without queſtion ſafe and prudent. 

* Of the {ame purpole are theſe words of S. Auſtin, Si decreviſti homicidiam aut adiul- 
terium facere, aaulterium committe 101 homicidiuam, If thou wilt murder or commit 


adultery, do this,not that ; thart 1s, rather this than that. Burt neither here am I plea-! 


ſed with the inſtance, becauſe, when any man can lawfully be diverted to a leſs {init 
muſt be i» the ſame kind ; becauſe the ſame luſt cannot be tilled with a differing ob» 
je& ; and if the temptation be ſuch that it can be taken off wholly from that Scene, 
and chang'd to a differing and diſparate matter, he can as well be turn'd to ſomething 
that is innocent as to ſome other diſtin& vice; that is, he may for all his temptation. 
From unnatural luſts to natural, from the greater kind to the leis, from adultery to 
fornication, from fornication to trifling amours, and Platonick fooleries ; from mur- 
der to a blow, from a blow to an angry word ; theſe are proper diminutions which 
are in a direc order to the retrenching of the ſin : but from murder to adultery a man 
is not to be diverted, becaule this is not a direct leflening of the degrees of ſin, but a 
changing it into equal; or it it benort, yet the malice is more extended, if not intend- 
ed,and the man is dire&ly tempted to be a Devil upon a new ſcore,for it muſt be a new 
malice that muſt change him ; but ſtill, the advice is in its main deſign ſafe and in- 
nocent. 

* But of the ſame mind 15 S.Gregory affirming it to be good advice,that when of two 
ſins one muſt be choſen, that the lealt be it, but his proof of it is not to be ſuffered ; 
for ſo( ſaith he ) for the avoiding fornication S. Paul permits marriage ; which ſaying 
of his without great violence to the wordsand charity to the man can never be recon- 
ciled with the truth of Scriptures,or the honor of marriage, but as for the main advice 
it is well and agreeable to right reaſon. 

19. But belides the cautions already given um. 4. relating to the material part of ſin, 
the whole affair is to be conduted with thele proviſions : 

20, I, No man may uſe this courſe, by ingaging in a preſent leſſer evil, to ſeek to pre- 
vent a greater that isto come : the reaſon 1s, becaule this 1s a ſecuring of evil, it is an 
aſſurance and a certain gain to the intereſt of fin, and this certainly may out-weigh 
the greater degree of an uncertain evil ; and there are many acts of providehce which 
may intervene and prevent the future evil, which therefore is not to be prevented by 
a preſent evil though leſs miſchievous, becaule poſſibly it may be hindred at a cheaper 
rate ; and no little evil is to be done, but when either it ſelf or a greater is unavoid- 
able, which happens not ( for ought we know ) in the preſent caſe ; for before to mor- 
row the man may die, or his affections to fin may die, or he may be ſick, or (car'd, and 
to put it off as long as we can, is one kind of diminution and leſſening of the fin, which 

is the thing here conſulted of. | 
2, Care muſt be taken, that by this means no mans ſin be promoted, no mans eter- 
nal intereſt be leſſened, no evil be done that we could and ought to forbid and hinder ; 
and that ef this we have a moral certainty,or at leaſt no probable cauſe to doubt : The 
reaſon 1s, becauſe if we put any mans ſoul to hazard, by procuring a leſs damnation to 
anevil perſon, the evil we do is greater than good ; and we venture one miſchief, for 
the venture or hopes of leſſening another. © #«intus Milvins being in love with the 
wife of Mureza, and the with him, Mitvizs reſolves to kill his wite Virginia, and run 
away with the wife of Mareza,or force her mou him,he acquaints his freed man Priſcus 
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Catyus with his purpoſe, but he to divert his purpole of nurder and adultery per- 
(wades his Patron Mi/vims rather to lie with Marena's wife now, than to do tuch 
things of hazard and evil voice, anddiſhonor: and his advice was charitable and pre- 
vailed ; for though the adultery was future, yet the intended murder was preſent,and 
the evil was leſſened as much as 1t could, and no man prejudiced, but the life of one 
fav'd. Burt if he believes that by this atV7zginia will be lo exaſperated that ſhe will 
turn adultereſs in revenge, or kill her husband ; this 1s not to be adviled upon the fore- 
going reaſon, It a rich Uſurer refuſes to give an alms to a ſtarv'd perſon, he may be 
adviſed rather to lend him ſome money upon intereſt, than fuffer him to die for want 
of bread: but if I believe, or probably ſuppoſe or fuſpe& that another man will be 
confirm'd in the uncharitableneſs, and think becaule 1 adviſe him to this, he does well 
in it, and will live and die in this opinion,then I may not at the charge of another 
mans ſoul, do the other wicked perſon that {mall advantage, which is lets than can 
countervail the other evil. | 

22, 3. He that adviſes the leſſer evil for the avoiding of a greater, muſt not adviſe any 
thing (o to ſerve his own iztereſt or humor, as that he ſhall in any ſence be delighted 
with the evil, becauſe fo he becomes guilty of the others ſin, and then he cannot do a 
thing /awfell, if it aſperſes him with guilt ; and he may not ſerve anothers need with 
his own evil joys ; and the intereſt of fouls is not ſet forward when one dies to make 
another leſs fick. - But beſides this, the queſtion here being whether it be lawful to ad- 
viſe a le(s evil tor avoiding of a greater, though it be affirmed to be ſo, when it is 
wholly for the avoiding the greater ; yet it cannot be lawful to give ſuch adviceto 
ſerve my own lower ends : Nothing but the former can legitimate luch an advice,and 
therefore this /atter cannot. 

23. 4, No man muſt make uſe of this courſe himſe/f; for though it be lawful to divert 
a greater evil by adviſing theleſs toothers, yet I may not my ſelf chuſe a teſs, that I 
may not chule a greater ; for if this could be lawful, it would be in the power of any 
man'to ſin what ſin he pleaſed, and to threaten his conſcience into a leave; for ifhe 
ſhould reſolve he would either kill the father, or lie withthe daughter ; be #7nataral 
in his /»fts, or looſe in his extertainments, he might legitimate every leſſer ſin for fear of 
thegreater. But therefore it 15 certain, that when he can chuſe either, he muſt chuſe 
zone, for nothing can make it lawful, dire&1y to chule any, even the leaſt evil. Bur 
when it ſo happens that the conſcience 1s doubttul and perplex'd, and that in this fad 
conjunction of evil and weak thoughts, it ſeems unavoidable but that one muſt be 
cholen,we may then incline to that which hath leaſt danger, and leaſt miſchief. And 
this advice was given by the Chancellor of Pars : $5 ſub elettione proponuntur duo mala, 

Gerfon.traft, cave neutrum eligas : Nam in malis quid eſt eligendum ? At vero fi culpa noſtra eo recidimus 

8. in dan. we peceſſe ſit alterum ex peccatis fiert, minus eFt acceptandum ; quia jam in comparatione de- 

num. 83.ht,F, -F40Y 65, ſortitur bont, ſecundum quid, rationem. No fin is to be choſen when both can be 
avoided, but when they cannot, the leaſt 1s to be ſuffered. But whenthis comes to be 
another mans caſe that he will not avoid both, though he fins in chuſing any, yet he 
that adviſes him rather to take the leſs, does not ſin. He that chuſes the leſs, ſins leſs, 
but yer ſins, becauſe he ſhould chule none at all ; but he that adviſes him to chuſe the 
teſs, ſins not at all, becaule he hinders all {in as much as he can. 

24, 5. Hethatadviſes a leſs fin for the prevention of a greater, muſt ſee that it be 4i- 
rectly lels, and certainly ſo ; it muſt be 1n the ſame matter and kind,and ina leſs degree, 
becauſe he can no otherways be certain that he hath done any good at all, and may do 
a greater evil. For in degrees of fin the calc is clear when the matter or inſtance is the 
ſame ; bur if it be ſpecifically different, or in the whole kind,all queſtion of degrees isinfi- 
nitely uncertain, and therefore the rule is not without danger practicable in ſuch caſes. 
But of this I have already given ſome accountsm the fifth number of this Rule. 

25. But becaule all this diſcourſe relies upon this main ground, that rhe leſſer evil in re- 
ſpett of the greater hath the nature of good, and therefore is to be preferred ; or ( which 
15 all one ) the avoiding of the greater evil is dire&ly a good, and the ſuffering the leſs 
evil is better than ſuffering the orher, yet becauſe it is but comparatively good, it is poſi- 
tively evil ; here it 1s to be inquired, Whether this can be lawful, or is 1t not a preva- 
ricating of the Apoſtles rule, That ew#l is not to be done that yood may come of it ? and 
whether this may be done 1n any caſe, and by what cautions it can be permitted or 
made legitimate ? This inquiry hath great uſes 1n the whole life of men, and there- 
fore is not unworthy a ſtricter / fav Ard 
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evil that good may come of it : 1. Becauſe no evil is at all permitted when all can be 
avoided. 2.Becaule no man is to act this Rule in his own perſon, upon whom he may 
and ought to have a power of perl walion and effort ſufficient to cauſe himſelf todecline 
all evil. 3. Ir is only permitted to be adviſed to others by ſuch perſons who hate all 
ſin, and have neither pleaſure nor intereſt in any. 4. It 1s nota giving leave to any 


And firſt as to the preſent Rule, it 1s certain, that this permiſſion is not a doing 


fin, but an hindring as much ascan be hindred. Itis not a doing any thing at all of 


kindneſs to any thing but to the man. It is like that perm.iffion which the tons of I{- 
rael gave tO the remnant of the Canaarites, tolive in tae land becauſe they could not 
deſtroy them all. They kill'd as many as they could, and it was not kindneſs but ne- 
ceſſity that left thoſe few alive. And thething was not ill expreſſed by Petrach, Duo- 
bus aut pluribus ex malis m:nus malum eligendum eſſe nom video, cum minus malum haud 
dubie malum fit, qualiter malielectio fit laudanda. Itaque refting dicireor, majora mals 
majori FFudio vit anda, ut fivitari cuntta noy poſſunt, minora facilius tolerentur, non ele(ti- 
one, ſed patientia, e£quanimitate, moaeftia, Of twoevils the leaſt is not to be choſen, 
ſince that the leſs evil is withour all doubt an evil. Thus therefore I ſuppoſe we ought 
toſay ; The greater evils are with greater care to be avoided, that if all cannot be de- 
clined, the leſs may be better tolerated, not by choice, but by patience. Now though it 
be not lawful to doevil for a good end, yet it is lawful to ſuffer evil to avoid a greater, 
and to make the beſt of it that we can; which was the counſel which Ciceroſays he re- 
ceived from learned men, Nor ſolum ex malis minima oportere eligere, ſed etiam excer- 
pere ex tis ipſis ſi quid ineſſet bont, | 
But to the rhing it ſelt, there can be no diſpute but that it is highly unlawful to do 
evil for a good end ; S. Paul's words are decretory and paſſonate in the thing: He calls 
it {ander, or blaſphemy that they reported it of him that he ſhould ſay, Ir was lawful to 
do evil that good might come of it he alſoafftirms that though the greatneſs of the ſins 
of the Jews or Gentiles did magnifie the greatneſs of the Divine mercy, yet they 
whoſe ſins accidentally thus ferv'd the gloritication of God, their damnation was juſt. 
Though this be clear and certain, yet I doubt not but all the world does evil that 
good may come of it ; and though all men are of S. Paul's opinion, yet all men do not 
blame themſelves when they do againſt it. I will therefore firſt repreſent the matters 
of fat, and then conſider of the allays or excuſes to which men pretend in their pri- 
vate accounts or publick anſwers, and fo ſeparate the certain from the uncertain, and 
eſtabliſh the proper meaſures of the propoſition. X 
For firſt if we look in Scripture, we ſhall find that divers eminently holy have 

ſerv'd God by ſtrange violences of fat, and for his glory have laid hold upon inſtru- 
ments not fit to be handled, but ſuch which would have cut the hands of a Chriſtian, 
if they had been drawn through them. David gave order to Huſhai to enrol himſelf in 
the rebel party, and to deal talſly with Abſo/os, that he might do good to David ; and 
indeed ſo do all ſpies, which if they were not neceſſary, would not be uſed in all Ar- 
mies; and ifrhey be, yet they do that which honeſt men would ſcruple at. * Flizs 
the Prophet that he might bring the people from idolatry, cauſed a ſacrifice to Baal 
to be made, and the idol to be 1nvocated, which of it ſelf was ſimply and abſolutely 
evil; and Jehu ( though a much worſe man ) yet proclaimed an afſembly for Baa/,and 
both ofthem did it that they might deſtroy the Prieſts of Baa, and diſhonour the idol, 
and do honor to God, and both did well : * and for ought appears, ſodid the ten men 
of Shechem, who to redeem their lives from the fury of Iſþmae! diſcovered the ſecret 
treaſures of the Nation : * and amongſt the Chriſtians ſome women, particularly Pe- 
{azia and her daughters have drowned themſelves to prevent the worſe evil of bein 
defloured. * And is it not neceſſary in all Governments that by violence peace hould 
be eſtabliſhed, and by great examples of an intolerable juſtice others ſhould be made 
afraid? * Forſodoall Princes knowingly procure their rights by doing wrong ; 
for in all warsthe innocent muſt ſuffer that the guilty may be puniſhed : And beſides 
that all great examples have in them ſomething of iniquity ; it were not eaſie to have 
diſcipline 1n private Governments, or coercitive power in Laws, if in ſome caſes ſome 
evil were notto be permitted to be done for the procuring ſome good. For ſuppoſe 
Coripps hath an obſtinate ſervant, 1o perverfe that like the ſides of wg amy his 
very ſoul grows hard by {tripes, and that Coripps knows this, yet if he have other 
ſervants who will be corr:1pred by the impunity of this, he may, he muſt do evilto 
the obſtinate, and ruine his foul tor the preſerving the others. * And indeed if we 
con- 
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conſider how ſad, how intolerable an evil it is that a malefacor is ſnatch'd from his 
ſcene of evil and vile actions,and hurried to Hell with his ſins about him ; and that for 
the only reaſon of doing good to others, and preſerving the publick intereſt, it will 
ſeem neceſſary that this intereſt beprelerved, and therefore that the other inſtrument 
be imployed ; * for it is natural enough that as truth comes from fallehood, ſo ſhould 
good trom evil, it 15 not an accidental or contingent product, but ſometimes natural and 
proper ; and as God brings good out of evil by his Almighty power, ſo do good men by 
the nature of the thing; and then the intermedial evil to a wile and religious perſon 
is like unhandſome and ill-taſted phylick, it 1s againſt nature in the taking and in its 
operating, but for the preſervation of nature in the effec and conlequent ; 1o are ſome 
evils againſt Religion bur uleful tor its advancement. * And this very ſ{imilitude ſup- 
plies many particulars of the ſame nature. For thus we make children vain-glorious 
that they may love noble things; and who can govern prudently and wilely that re- 
ſolves never to be angry ? and to be angry lo as to do the work of government ; 
though it be not bigger than the meaſures of the Governor, yet they, exceed the mea- 
ſures of the May. * Thus for Phylick it is affirmed to be lawful for a man to be 
drunk : * And Cardinal Tolet allows of voluntary delires of pollution when without it 
we cannot have our health ; and yet to delire ſuch pollution without ſuch a good pur- 
pole is certainly criminal, and if tor the intereſt of health evil may be done, much 
more for Religion and effects of holineſs. * But thus I ſaid, it muſt happen in publick 
Governments : The Chriſtians that dwell in China, Fapan, and in the Indies cannot 
tranſact their affairs with the Heathens without oaths, and therefore they make them 
{wear by their own falſe gods, by the names of their idols and devils, which only 
they think binding, and neither could there be any ſecurity of faith to Princesor to 
Subjects, that is, 1n the publick or rivate entercourle without it, and yet without 
queſtion as to [wear by Devils and falſe Deities is a high crime, lo to require or to 
procure it 15 a great ſin, and yet it is done for neceflity. The Romazxs would not truſt 

the Jews that would [wear by the Temple of Fupiter : 

Ecce negas, juraſque mihi per Templa Tonantis, 
Non credo, jura verpe per Anchialum, 

no truſt was given unlels they [wore by the God whom they feared, and ſoit is inthe 
caſe of others ; and what is neceſſary, it were very ſtrange if it might not be permit- 
ted. * And whatelſe can be the meaning of diſpenfations, but that a thing which is 
otherwiſe unlawful is made good by its miniſtring to a good end ; that is, it is lawful 
to do evil,to break a Law,and leave 1s given to do ſo, when it is neceſſary,or when it is 
charitable. Upon this account it is that preſcription does transfer a right, and con- 
firms the putative and preſumed, in defiance of the legal and proper, and this is for no 
other rea(on but to prevent uncertainties in title, and eternal contentions, which is a 
certain doing injury tothe right owner, that good may be procurcd, or evil pretended. 
* When aman is in extreme neceſſity, the diſtin&tions of dominion do ceaſe ; and 
when David and his Souldiers were hungry, they eat the Shew bread which Gcd for- 
bad to all but to the Prieſts; and fo did the Apoſtles to fatisfie their hunger break the 
Sabbath by pulling and rubbing the ears of corn ; * and in the deferice of a mans own 
life it is lawful to kill another : which 1s certainly a doing evil for a good end : and if 
it be ſaid, that this is not a doing evil, becauſe the end makes it not to be evil,this is a 
plain confeſſing the queſtion againſt the words of S. Pau/; for if the good end makes 
that to be awfel;which of it ſelf without that end is unlawful, then we may conclude 
againſt S. Paul, that it is good to do evil that good may come ; that is, it 1s changed 
by the end and by the deſign. * And upon an equal ſtock of neceſſity it is, that all 
Princes think themſelves excuſed, if by inferring a war they go to leſſen their grow- 
ing neighbours ; but this is a doing wrong to prevent a miſchief, as the birds in P /- 
tarch, that beat the Cuckow for fear that in time ſhe ſhould become a Hawk. * And 
this is certain in the matters of omiſſion, though to omit a duty be ſimply evil, yer 
when it is neceſſary, it is alſo lawful, and when it is charitable it is lawtul : Thus reli- 
gion yields to charity, and charity to juſtice, and juſtice it ſelf to necef;ty, and a man is not 
bound to pay his debts, when to do lo will take from him his natural ſupport. * And 
it is thus allo in commiſſions ; who will not tell a harmleſs lie to fave the lite of his 
friend, of his child, of himſelf, of a good and brave man? and to govern childr-n 
and fools by ſaying falſe things, no man makes a ſcruple: and Phyſicians are cor::- 
mended if with a witty lie they can cozen melancholick and hypcchondriacl 
me: 
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-1e' into a cure. Thus the man of Athens, who phanſied if he ſhould make water he 
ſhould drown the City,was cured by hisPhyſicians ingenious fiction that the C Ity was 
on fire, and defiring him to quench it with lus Urine, leſt water ſhould be wanting in 
that great neceſſity, {truck his fancy luckily, and prevailed upon him to do that which 
no direc perſwaſion could effect. Thus Hercules de Saxonia having committed to his 
charge a melancholick man, who ſuppoſing himſelf to be the Prophet Elizs would 
needs faſt forty days, drels'd a fellow like an Angel, who pretending that he brought 
him meat from Heaven, prevail'd upon him to receive both food and Phyſick. This 
lic was charitable, and if 1t was not therefore innocent, then ſome charity can be cri- 
minal ; bur if it was.innocent, it was made ſo wholly by the good end, which ſanctiti- 
ed the evil inſtrument. * Thus alſo Judges exact oaths from contradicting parts, 
though they know that one is perjured, but yet he proceeds by ſuch means to guels at 
truth, and {atisfie the ſolemnities of Law. * And when the Judges themlelves are cor- 
rupt, we think it fit to give them bribes to make them do juſtice, who otherwiſe 
would for bribes do injuſtice ; and yet we ſuppoſe we are no more to be reproved than 
they are who pay intereſt money to the Ulurers and Bankers whom yet themſelves 
believe to ſin. But bribery is a fin, and bribery in a wrong cauſe is two or three; and 
therefore let the cauſe be what it will, it 1s no way tolerable bur that it is for a good 
end. * Thus we venture into danger to ſerve worthy deſigns ; ſome read heretical 
Books to be able to confute them ; and ſome venture into Perſecutions which they 
could avoid, becauſe they would not weaken the hands ot ſuch who cannot avoid it; 
and yet to go todanger is not ſafe, and therefore againſt charity, and therctore a ſin, 
and yet it 1s for charity and faith even when it is againſt one of them. * And laſt of 
all, all men do, and they believe they may make addreſſes to a Tyrant for juſtice, and 
though he ſits on the Bench by wrong, yer we ſtoop to his purple, and kiſs his rods 
and axes when wedelire to bedetended from the oppreſlion of a leſſer Tyrant ; and 
| if this be not adoing evil that good may come of it, then it is no evil to make another 
| do an a of uſurped power, or to bend to a power which deſtroys that to which we 
| are bound by the oath of God. 

29, Theſe inſtances I have not brought in pony of the Apoſtles rule, or that 1 
think any manelſe pretends any of theſe in defiance of it, but to repreſent that cither 

| a great part of mankind does it when they leaſt think of it, or that ſome things which 

ſcei.. evilare not fo; and that I may deſcribe the meaſures of thele things, and eſta- 
bliſh the caſe of Conſcience upon its juſt limits and rale. 

| 30, 7. Therefore it 15to be obſerved, that the facts of men living under a Law, are not 

to be meaſured by Laws of a differing Government, and therefore if the facts of wor- 

thy men were exemplary (of which 15 its proper place I am to give accounts) yet the 
| facts of Saints in the Old Teſtament wonld not be ſafe examples to us in the New 
and therefore we may not do that which Huſh: did, for he did well. that is,againſt no- 
thing of the Law under which he ſtood ; but if the ſimplicity and ingenuity of our 
Law gives us other meaſures; the effe& will be, that Huſh4i did not do evil for a good 
end,but did well to a good purpoſe. And as to the thing it ſelf,it is very likely that it is 
lawful to abuſe his credulity, whoſe life I may lawfully take ; the cautions and limits 

of which permiſſion belong not to this preſent inquiry. 

31, 2. Therulesof War, and the meaſures of publick intereſt are not to be eſtimated 
by private meaſures, and therefore becauſe this is unlawful in private entercourſes, it 
mult not be concluded to be evil in the publick. For humane affairs are lo intricate 
and intangled, our Rules ſo imperfe&, ſo many neceſſities ſupervene, and our power 
is ſo limited, and our ma. ge ſo little, and our proviſions fo ſhort ſighted, that 
thoſe things which are in private evils may be publick goods: and therefore in this 
| mag the evil and the-good are to be in the ſame kind ; 4 private evil is not to be 

one for the procuring of « private good, but for « publick it may: not that evil may be 
done for any thing ; but that here it 1s ot evi/,when it is meaſured by the pub/rck ſtand- 
ard, For fince God is the fountain of Government, he alſo gives authority to all ſuch 
propoſitions which are neceſſary means of its ſupport, not to all which pretend to it, 
or which are inferr'd by folly or ambition, but which are really ſuch. War cannot be 
made as a man corrects his child, with even degrees of anger, and a juſt number of 
{tripes, and equalities of puniſhment both to the perſon and to the offence ; and 
Kings are in the place of God who ſtrikes whole Nations and Towns and Villages ; 
and war is the rod of God in the hands of Princes, but the evils which are intermedial 
ro 
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to the greater purpoles of a juſt war are ſuch which are unavoidable in themſelves, 
and beſides the intentions of good Kings ; and therefore in ſuch caſes, though much 
evil is ſuffered becaule it is unavoidable, yet none 1s done of choice, and that makes 
not againſt the Rule. For, ; | 

3. In many of the inſtances objected, the evils which are the ways of procuring 
00d, are not evils in morality but in 2arure ; and then it is lawful, when there is no 
malice in the deſign, to prevent the fin, or to do a good office by a ſhrewd turn. Thus I 
may pull my friend out of a pool by a ſtrained arm, and (ave his life by putting his arm 
out of joynt ; and this is a doing evil materially, with a pious purpoſe, that is withour 
malice,and for a good end, and that is innocent and charitable, when it is unavoidable, 
bur it is not to be choſen, and done with delight, or evil intent, or perfett eleftion : todo 
evil to a man in this caſe is beſides the mans intention, it 1s accidental alſo to the whole 
event, it is not ſo much as giving unpleaſing Phyſick, not ſo much as impoſing cup- 
ping glaſſes and uſing ſcarifications ; for this is voluntary and choſen for a good end, 
becaule the good cannot elſe well be procured, and yet it is choſen upon thoſe terms 
by the Patient. Upon this account a man may give his life for his friend, or wiſh 
bimſelf dead ; and S. Paul wiſh'd himſelf accuried for his brethren, and Moſes deſired 
to be blotted out of the book of life in zeal for the People of God ; and yet all this is a 
very great charity, becauſe though a man may not do evil, yet he may ſuffer evil for a 
good end ; he may not procure it, but he may «zdergo zt : and after all, the doing of a 
natural or phyſical evil may be permitted when there is no motive but charity,for then 
it is in no ſenle forbidden ; ſometimes neceſſary and unavoidable, but no ways evil or 
criminal; and if it be, it becomes ſo by accident, or by the intertexture of ſome | 
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other ingredient. | 
23. 4 When the evils are ſubordinate or relative, the leſs may be done to prevent the 
greater, though they be not in the ſame matrer ; as a child may be beaten to prevent a 
{in, an offender ſmitten to make him diligent : for theſe actions, though they are in 
the accounts of evil things, yet have no intrinſecal irregularity, but wholly depend 
upon the end ; But becauſe commonly evil things are done to evil purpoſes, and with 
irregular meaſures, they have an ill name, but they can be changed when the end is 
made ſtraight, and the meaſures temperate. Every thing that is not intrinſecally 
evil, if it be dire&ed to a good end, is good, untels it be ſpoiled by ſome intervening 
accident. 
34. 5. Some things are evils properly and zaturally, ſome by accident, ſome by our own 
faults, ſome by the faults of others. An action may be innocent as from me, and yet 
a very great evil by the fault of others : A maletactor put to death, it may be periſhes 
eternally ; if he does, it is his own fault, the Laws are innocent when they (mite him | 
for the good of others ; and this is not a doing evil that good may come of it ; for in 
things not eſſentially and unalterably evil, good and evil are in relations, and though 
the {miting ſome ſinners produce a very evil efte&, yet it 1s only to be imputed to its 
own cauſe: There is a good and an evil in many things, and God and the Devil have 
their ſhare of the thing, and fo have ſeveral perſons, according as they intend, and as 
they operate: and in this caſe, the Laws intend good, and dothat which is good, that 
is, they puniſh a Malefactor, bur of the accidental damnation, the ſinner that ſuffers 
onely, is the onely cauſe ; and theretore in this, and many like caſes of publick tran(- 
action there is no evil done for a good end. Thus if any man who is to take an oath be 
wicked and falſe, the Law may exa# the oath becauſe that is good, but the Law it ſelf 
may #«ſe a falſe oath if the man will ſwear it, but then the falſeneſs is the mans that 
ſwears, not the Law that exacts it. For to many products there are many concur- 
rent cauſes, which are not itegral, but have each their ſhare ; and when cauſes are not 
zntegral,the portion of effect is to be applied my by intention of the agent,and the pro- 
portion and order to the end : Indeed if the whole effe& were to be imputed intirely 
to every concurring agent (as in murder every man tis principal and-integral) then in 
many of the fore alledged caſes, evil were done for a good end, bur then it could not be 
lawful ſo todo, but the ations are therefore innocent to ſome agents, becauſe they do 
nothing of it but the good ſhare, that which they ought todo ; and that which ſpoils 
it, comes in at another door. 

_ 6. Some Laws of God are ſuch that their re&itude 1s fo perfe&, the holineſs fo 
intire, the uſefulneſs (o univerſal, the inſtance fo fitted for all caſes, and the Oeco- 
nomy of it ſo handſome and wile that it never interferes with any other duty, is never 
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complicated with contradicting matter, or croſs intereſts ; now theſe are ſuch which 
no caſe canalter, which no man may prevaricate, or if they do they are ſuch which no 
meaſure can extenuate, which no end can ſan&ifie: and theſe are cither Laws of ge- 
neral reaſon, and common ſanction ; or ſpiritual inſtances, and abſtracted from mar- 
ter. Thusno man may blaſpheme God at any time or for any end, or in any degree ; 
and in theſe caſes it was rightly ſaid in the objections, that it the end can change the 
inſtrument;then it 1s not evilto do any thing tor a good end, becauſe the end makes 
the evil tv be good. But then in other caſes, where the inſtances are material, tied 
up with the accidents of chance, made changeable by relations, ticd in ſeveral parts 
by ſeveral duties, fhll'd with various capacities, there the good and the evil arc like 
colours of a Doves neck, differing by ſeveral aſpe&s and poſtures, their abſtractions 
are to be made, and ſeparations of part from part, of capacity from capacity ; and 
when every man provides concerning his ſhare of influence into the effect all is well, 
and if one tails, it may be evil is done to the whole production, but it is not Imputed 
to them who took care of their own proportions. * But in ſuch kinds of actions, the 
limits and meaſures are extrinſecal and accidental, and the goodneſs is not eſſential, 
natural, and original ; and therefore the whole receives variety by neceſities, and by 
charity. For wharloever can be neceſlary by a neceſſity of Gods making, that is law- 
ful : and I may ſerve any greater neceſſity by any thing that is leſs neceſſary, when 
both neceſſities cannot be ſerved. Thus Davids eating the Shew-bread, and the Apo- 
{les eating corn on the Sabbath, ferv'd a greater necd than could have been ſecur'd by 
ſuperſtitious or importunate abſtinence. In poſitive and temporary commands there 
is no obligation but when they conſiſt with higher duties ; Adwus imperati unins virtn- 
tis on debent prejudicare actibus elicitis alterinus, The proper and natural ations of one 
virtue are ever to be preferr'd before the inſtrumental acts of another. As ana& cf 
temperance mult be preferr'd before a poſture in worthipping ; charity before faſting, 
or before ceremonies: that is, the more neceſſary before the leſs. It is more —_ 
ry to fave the life of a man, than to ſay my prayers at any onetime, and therefore I 
may leave my prayers in the midlt, and run to favea man from drowning. This is 
a thing which cannot ſtay, the other can. Forin all ſuch precepts of affirmative du- 
ty,there is a ſecret condition annexed, and they obligenot when they crols a negative. 
And it is certain there could be no uſctulneſs of knowing the degrees of good or evil, 
if it were not for prelation and election of one before another : To what purpoſe were 
it that we are told, Obedicace is better than ſacrifice, but that we ſhould neglect one 
and do the other when both cannot ſtand together ? and this order of degrees is the 

full ground of diſpenſations when they can be allowed in divine Commandments: but 

in humane diſpentations there 1s another, even the want of foreſight, the imperfeci- 

on of the Laws themſelves which cannot provide for all caſes betore-hand, as Gods 
Laws can ; and therefore to diipenſe with a Subje@ in a humane Law is not a doing 

evil for a good end ; for to break an humane Law is not intrinſecally an evil, th ugh 

no exprels leave be given, as the cale may happen: but when leave is fiven, as it is 
in diſpenſations, then there is no evilatall. And ſomething like this, is that other 
caſe of preſcriptions, which does indeed transfer a right from a right owner, as it may 
happen, but this is a doing good and not evil, for it is a preferring a certain poſſeſſion 
before an uncertain right ; or it is a doing a greater good, that is a prelation of a title 
which hath more evidence, and publick advantage than the other, Beſides, it is done 
by publick conſent, in which, becaule every particular is included, there is no evil 
done, but much is prevented. | 

7. Inactions the material part 15to be diſtinguiſhed from the formality, the work 

from the affettion : That may be wholly indifferent,when this may be wholly criminal. 

He that drinks till he vomits, by the Phyſicians advice, gives none of his affection to 
the pleaſure of any thing forbidden, he takes it as he takes a potion or pills, which 
may have the ſame effect with drink. But when the material part cannat be done 
without tie ſenſe of pleaſure which is forbidden, then the end cannot lanctifie it : and 
rherefore although to drink much for Phyſick may be lawful, yet pollution may not 
be delixed for health, becauſe that cannot be done or ſuffered without an unlawful 

pleaſure ; and fo allo will drinking for health become vicious, if in the acting of the 

material part, any part of our affections be ſtolen away, and the pleaſure of the excels 

be delighted in. 
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8. Hc that makes ule of the matter of a ſin already preparcd to which he gives nv 
conſent, and which he cannot help, does not do evil tor a good end. Thus the Pry- 
phet called on the Prietts of Baa/to do what they uſed to do, that they might never 
do ſoagain: He was no way the caule of a in, but of its circumſtances and adjuncts, 
that it be done here and ow, and this 1s not againſt the Apoſtles rule; tic and place 
are no ſins, and make none, unlels frequency be added to the tic, and holineſs to a place, 
and then they may add degrees or new inſtances tothe fin ; but when neither ot thele 
is procured or injured relpectively, it is lawtul to gloritie God by uling the prepared 
ſin to good purpoles. When a Judge is ready to receive money upon any terms, cut 
of this evil we may bring good,and caule him to do a good thing rather than a bad ; he 
docs neither well, but that 1s his own fault ; but to give money 15a thing indifferent, 
and to give it for that end which is good, makes it better : and bribery 1s a word of an 
ill found when it means an evil thing, but when it means well we may find a better 
word for it, or mean well by this: though concerning the particular ir is not amonglt 
men eſtcemed certain that it is lawful to give money to a Judge: Sed f# dead; ( ſays Ul 
pian ) ut ſecundum me in bona cauſa Tudex pronunciaret, eſt quidem relatum condictioni lo- 
cum eſſe : ſed hic quoque crimen contrahit, Judicem enim corrumpere videtur : & noa ita 
pridem Imperator poſter cenſtituit litem eum perdere, Whether it be lawful or no is t9 
be inquired 1n another place ; but as tothe preſent inquiry, if it be lawful, I have ac- 
counted for it already ; if it be not, it isnot to bedone, no not for juſtice ſake. For 
in this caſe we no way conlent to the evil,but endeavour to bring good out of that evil 
which is already in being. Thus werun toa Tyrant power for juſtice, he will govern 
whether we will or no, the {in will be acted and continued upon his own account ; 
but when the evil matter 15 thus made ready,we may reap as much good by it as we can 
bring o»# of it ; and n this ſence 15 that true and applicable to the preſent which is ur- 
ged 1n the objection, That as truth may come trom talſhood, fo may evil from gocd ; 
when anill gotten power is apt either to juſtice or injuſtice, we may draw juſtice from 
it, and then we do good without cooperating to the evil : that is, we only do determine 
an iadifferent agent to the better part : The manner of getting the power is wholly 
extrinlecal tothe miniſtration of it : That is wholly the tault of the Uſurper, but this 
which is our own act is wholly innocent. If W\ero ſets Rexze on fire, I do no hurt 
it I warm by the heat, and walk by the light of it ; but if Tlaugh at the flames, or give 
afagotto it, lamguilty. And thusthe Chriſtians uſe the Heathens oaths for their 
own ſecurity ; the oath is good, and (o far it is delired ; rhat the oath is by a falſe god 
is the Heathens fault ; zhzs 1s cftected by theſe, but rhe othey 1s only deſired by them : 
This therefore 15 not a doing evil for a good cnd ; it 15 a deſiring of good, and a uſing the 
evil matter which 1s0t anothers procuring. 

9. There are ſome actions criminal and forbidden in certain States only, as to 
kill a manis a fin, 4 private man may not doit ; butthe ſame man when he comes to be 
a publick Magiſtrate may do it: A private man alſo may not do it when he is in the 
relation and protettton of ctvil ſociety, becaule in that, the Laws arc his guards, and the 
publick Judges are luis defenfatives ; but if a man lets on me by violence, and lo puts 
himſelf into a Fate of war, he by goirg from the limits of civil ſociety, takes off the 
reſtraint which that ſociety put upon me, and I am returned to the liberties of na- 
ture ; and there 1s by all Laws a power given a man to defend himſelf, by Laws, it 
he can, and ifhe cannot, then by kimfe!f and the means of nature ; and therefore to 
Kill him that would kill me, is not to do evil for a good end, tor the thing is per- 
mitted, and therefore ot intrixſecally evil, and whatſoever is not ſo, may be acciaen- 
tally good. 

10. Some of the inſtances are {uch which are difallowed by moſt men ; ſo zo tell « 
lie for agood end is unlawful, upon luppoſition that a lie is irrinſccally evil ; concern- 
ing which the account mult be reſerved for its own place : for the preſent, it is cer- 
tainly unlawtul to lie for any end, if that ſuppoſition be true ; but if lying be only 
forbidden for its uncharitableneſs or injuſtice, that 1s, for its effets, theg when the 
end is good, the inſtrument is tolerable. By theſe meaſures all the inſtances objected 
can be meaſured and ([ecured, and by theſe the Rule it ſelf muſt be conduted. What 
cannot be excuſed upon one of theſe, is wholly to be reproved as being a dire preva- 
ricating the Apoſtles Rule. 

The ſum is this ; Whatſoever is forbidden by the Law under which we ſtand, and 
being weighed by its own meaſures is found evil ; that is, in a mattcr ace” / oe: 
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hidden, not for any outward and accidental reaſon, but for its natural or efſential con- 
trariety to reaſon and the Law of God, that mgy not be done, or procured for any end 
whatſoever. For every ſuch thing is intrinſecally and eſſentially evil, it is evil without 
change or variety, without conarrion or circumſtance, and therefore cannot be made 
good by any ſuch thing. What is evil in ſome circumſtances may be gocd in others, 
and what is condemned for a bad effet, by a good one may be hallowed, bur if it be 
bad of it ſelf, it can never be good, till there come a cauſe as great to change its nature, 
as to make it : the cruelty of 4 mars habit or his choice can be turn'd, but a Viper will 


for ever have a venome in his tooth. 


But this Rule is alſo to be extended to caſes that are duplicate, and relate to two 
perſons. As if two perſons aftirm or promiſe contraries ; the firſt upon a preſump- 
tive power and authority over the other, and this other upon firm reſolution, and by 
an intire power over him or her ſelf ; though I am bound to hinder his promiſe from 
paſſing into fallacy and ages 148 as much as I can, yet I muſt rather ſecure my own. 
The reaſon is, becaule he who had no power over me, could not promiſe but with a 
tacite condition 3 and though he were guilty of temerity and an interpretative breach 
of promile, yet if the other fails, he 1s directly and properly guilty, This is ill 
more evident if a Father promiles his daughter to Tir:#s before witneſſes, preſi uming 
that his daughter whois a widow will yet beruled by him, though ſhe be at her own 
diſpoſe ; but his daughter hath ſolemnly ſworn and contracted her ſelf to Sempron : 
The daughter mult be more careful not to break her oath and contra&, than by veri- 
fying her Fathers promiſe keep him from a lie ; and this was the caſe of Acontins and 
Cydippe in Ovid, 

0 Promiſit pater hanc, hec adjuravit amanti : 

Ile homines, hec eſt teſtificata Deam. 

His metuit mendax, ſed & hec perjura vocari, 

Num dubitas hic fit major, an ille metus ? 

This caſe may be varied by accidents intervening, as ifthe daughter be under her Fa- 
thers power, ſhe hath none of her own to contra or {wear ; but in an equal power 
and circumſtances, the _ care mult be to avoid the greater crime. 

Theſe Cautions are all which I think neceſſary for the conducting of a doubting 
Conſcience ( that is, a conicience undetermined ) 1n its danger and infirmity : but con- 
cerning the matter of doubts, that is indeed, all caſes of Conſcience, they are to be 
handled under their proper matter. Concerning interpretation of doubts tothe bet- 
ter part, obedience to ſuperiors in a doubtful matter, favourable and eafie interpreta- 
tion of Laws for the depoſition of a doubt, though I was tempted to have given ac- 
counts in this place, yet I have choſen to refer them to their own places, where by 
the method and rulesof art they ought toſtand, and where the Reader will expect 
them. But concerning the cure of a doubting Conſcience, this is all that I amo add 
tothe foregoing Rules : 

A doubrtul Conlcience is no guide of humane actions, but a diſeaſe, and is to be 
cured by prayer and prudent advices, and the proper inſtruments of reſolution and 
reaſonable determinations ; but for thoſe things which are called doubts, and the re- 
ſolution of which is the beſt way to cure the infirmity of conſcience, they mult be de- 
rived from their ſeveral heads and categories, For theſe diſcourſes or advices of Con- 
ſcience in general, are intended but as diretions how to take our Phyſick, and what 
order to obſerve ix diebus cuſtodig ; but the ar Cx of the ſeveral doubts, is like 
preparing and adminiſtring the Medicines which conliit of very many ingredients. 
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' onof body, puſillanimity, melancholy, a troubled head, ſleepleſs nights, the nay 
(0) 


GC BAS YL 
of the Scrupulous Conſcience. 


RULE LT 


A Scruple is agreat trouble of mind proceeding from a little motive, and agreat indiſpoſiti- 
on, by which the conſcience though ſufficiently determined by proper arguments, dares 
not proceed to aftion, or if it do, it cannot reſt. 


Ml 41 nimis emungit, elicit ſanguinem, (aid Solomon ; too violent blowing 
draws bloud from the noſe ; that is, an inquiry after determination, and 
ſearching into little corners, and meaſuring aCtions by atomes and unna- 
tural meaſures, and being over-righteows, 1s the way not to govern, but 
® to diſorder our Conſcience. 

That it is a great trouble, is a daily experiment and a fad ſight: Some perſons dare 
not eat for fear of gluttony, they fear that they ſhall ſleep too much, and that keeps 
them waking, and troubles their heads more, and then their ſcruples increaſe. If 
they be ſingle perſons, they fear that every temptation is a Typwors, that burning which 
the Apoſtle ſo carefully would have us to avoid, and then that it is better to marry 
than to ſuffer it ; and if they think to marry, they dare not for fear they be accounted 
neglecters of the glory of God which they think 1s better promoted by not touching 4 
woman, When they are married they are afraid to do their duty, for fear it be ſecret- 
ly an indulgence to the fleſh, and be to be ſuſpeted of carnality, and yet they dare 
not omit it, for fear they ſhould be unjuſt, and yet they fear that the very fearing it to 
be unclean ſhould be a fin, and ſuſpect that if they do not fear ſo, it is too great a ſign 
they adhere to Nature more than to the Spirir. * They repent when they have not 
ſinn'd, and accuſe themſelves without form or matter; their virtues make them 
tremble, and in their innocence they are afraid ; they at no hand would fin, and know 
not on which hand to avoid it : _ ifthey venture in, as the flying Perſians over the 
river Stry220n, the ice will not bear them, or they cannot ſtand for {lipping, and think 
every ſtep a danger, and every progreſſion a crime, and believe themſelves drowned 
when they are yet aſhore. 

Scruple ſometimes ſignifies all manner of vexation of the mind ; ſo Cicero pro Sexe. 
Roſcio uſes it, Hunc mihi ſcrupulum ex 4nimo evelle, - me dies notteſque timulat ac 
ungit, Take this ſcruple out of my mind which pricks and goads me night and day ; 
So alſoin S. Hierom's Bible 1 Regum25. Non erit 1ibi in fingultum & ſcerupulum cordis 
quod effuderis ſanguinem innoxium, It ſhall not be to thee a caule of grief and ſcruple 
of heart that thou haſt ſhed innocent bloud : But in the preſent diſcourſe it hath a 
more limited ſigniftication, and according to the uſe of Divines and Canoniſts, means 
an unquietneſs and reſtleſneſs of mind in things done or to be done, after the doubts 
of conſcience are determined and ended. Intolerabilem perturbationem, Seneca calls it, 
a fear of doing every thing that is innocent, and an aptneſs todoevery thing that can 
be ſuggeſted, | 


wenn nuda ac tremebunda cruentss 

Irrepet genibus fi candida juſſerit Ino. 
* Scruple isa little ſtone in the foot, if you ſet it upon the ground it hurts you, 
if you hold it up you cannot go forward ; it is a trouble where the trouble is over, 
a doubt when doubts are reſolved ; it is a little party behind a hedge when the 
main army 1s broken and the field cleared, and when the conſcience is inftructed 
in its way, and girt for action, a light trifling reaſon, or an abſurd fear hinders 
it _ beginning the journey, or proceeding in the way, or reſting at the journeys 
end. 

Very often it hath no reaſon at all for its inducement, but proceeds from indiſpoſiti- 
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of the timorous from ſolitarineſs , iguorance ,. or unſeaſoned imprudent notices of 
chings, indigeſted learning [trong tancy and weak judgment ; from any thing that 
may abule the reaſon into irrclotution and reſtleſnels. Ir is indeed a direct walking 
in thc dark, where we [ee nothing to affright us, but we fancy many things, and the 
phantaims produced in the lower regions of fancy, and nurſed by folly, and born upon 
the arms of tear do trouble us. 
But if reaſon be its parent, then it is born in the twilight, and the mother is (© lit- 

tle that the daughter 1s a fly with a ſhort head anda long ſting, enough to trouble a 

wile man, but not enough to ſatishe the appetite of a little Bird. The reaſon of a 

ſcruple is ever as obſcure as the light of a Gloworm, not fit to govern any action, and 

yet 15 [uffered to ſtand in the midlt of all its enemies, and like the flies of Egypt vex 

and trouble the whole Army. 


6. This diſeaſe is moſt frequent in Women, and monaſtick perſons, in the ſickly and 


timorous, and is often procured by excels in religious exerciſes, in auſterities and 
diſciplines, indilcreet faſtings and pernoctations in prayer, multitude of humane 
Laws, variety of opinions, the impertinent talk and writings of men that are buſily 
idle : the enemy of mankind by the weakneſles of the body and underſtanding ener- 
vating the ſtrengths of the ſpirit, and making Religion ſtrike it ſelf upon the tace by 
the palſies, and weak tremblings of its own fingers, 

William of Oſeney was a devout man, and read two or three Books of Religion and 
devotion very often, and being pleaſcd with the entertainment of his time, reſolved 
to ſpend ſo many hours every day in reading them, as he had read over thoſe books {&- 
veral times ; that is, three hours every day. In a ſhort time he had read over the 
books three times more, and began to think that his reiolution might be expounded 
to ſignifie in a current ſenſe, and that it was to be extended to the fiture times of his 
reading, and that now he was to {pend fix hours every day in reading thoſe books. be- 
cauſe he had now read them over fix times. * He preſently conſidered that in haif lo 
long time more by the proportion of this ſcruple he mult be tied to twelve ::ours 
every day, and therefore that this ſcruple was unreaſonable ; that he intended no 
ſuch thing when he made his reſolution, and therefore that he could not be tied : he 
knew that a reſolution does not bind a mans (elf in things whoſe reaſon does vary, 
and where our liberty is intire, and where no intereſt of a third perſon is con- 
cerned. He was ſure that this (cruple would make that ſenſe of the re{olution be im- 
poſſible ar laſt, and all the way vexaz/ovs and iztolerable; he had no leifure to actuate 
this ſenſe of the words,and by higher obligations he was faſter tied to other duties: he 
remembred aliorhat now the protit of thole good books was receiv'd already and grew 
leſs, and now became chang'd intoa trouble and an inconvenience, and he was ſure he 
could imploy his time better ; and yet after all this heap of prudent and religious con- 
ſiderations, his thoughts revolv'd 1n areltlels circle, and made him fear he knew not 
what. He was ſure he was not oblig'd,and yet durlt not truſt it ; he knew his rule,and 
had light enough to walk by it, but was as fearful to walk in the day as children are in 
the night, * Well! being weary of his trouble, he tells his ſtory, receives advice to 
proceed according to the ſence of his reaſon, not to the murmurs of his ſcruple ; he 
applies himſelf accordingly. But then he enters into new fears ; for he reſts in this 
that he is not oblig'd to multiply his readings, but begins to think that he muſt do 
fome equal good thing in commutrarion of the duty, for though that particular in- 
ſtance become intolerable and impoſſible, yet he ticd himſelf ro perform that which 
he believ'd to be a good thing, and though he was deceived in the particular, yet he 
was right in the general, and therefore that for the particular he muſt make an ex- 
change. He does ſo ; but as he is doing it, he ſtarts,and begins to think that every com- 
mutation being intended for eaſe, is in ſome ſenſe or other a leſſening of his duty, a di- 
minution of his ſpiritual intereſt, and a note of infirmity ; and then allo fears. that in 
judging concerning the matter of his commutation he ſhall be remiſs and partial. 
* Now he conſiders that he ought to conſult with his Superiors ; and as he is going to 
do ſo, he begins to think that his ſuperior did once chide him for his ſcruple, and that 
now much more he will doit, and therefore will rather ſeek to aboliſh the opinion of 
obligation than change it into another burthen ; and ſince he knows this before hand, 
he fears leſt it ſhall be expounded to be in him an artifice to get himſclf eaſed or chid- 
den out of his duty, and cozened from his obligation. * What ſhall the man do? He 
dares not truſt himſelf; and if he goes to another, he thinks that this will the more 
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condemn him ; he ſuſpe&s himſelf, but this other renders him juſtly to be ſuſpea- 
ed by himſelf and others too. * Well! he goes to God and prays him to direc him; 
but then he conſiders that Gods graces are given to us working together with Gods 
Spirit, and he fears the work will not be done tor him becauſe he fails in his own part 
of co-operating; and concerning this he thinks he hath no ſcruple, but certain cauſes 
of fear. * After a great tumbling of thoughts and ſorrows he begins to believe that 
this ſcrupulouſneſs of conſcience 1s a tempration, and a | pong p of his ſins, and 
then he heaps up all that ever he did, and all that he did not, and all that he might 
have done, and ſeeking for remedy grows infinitely worle, till God at laſt pitying 
the innocence and trouble of the man made the evil ro fink down with its own weight, 
and like a ſorrow that breaks the ſleep,at laſt growing big, loads the ſpirits, and bring- 
ing back the ſleep that it had driven away, cures it lelt by the greatneſs of its own af- 
flition. In this caſe, the Religion is not fo great as the affiic#107. 


$ Burt becauſea ſcruple is a fear, ora light reaſon againit a ſtronger and a ſufficiently 


determined underſtanding, it can bring no other work to the conſcience, but that it 
get it ſelf caſed of the trouble, which 1s to be done by the following Rules. 


RULE II, 
A Conſcience ſufficiently inſlrufed by its proper arguments of perſwaſion, may without ſin 
proceed to aion againſt the ſcruple and its weaker arguings or ſtronger tremblings. 


HIS is the beſt remedy that 1s in nature and reaſon. S. Bernard preached rare- 
ly well, and was applauded, but the Devil offering to him the temptation of 
vain-glory, he in his reſiſting it, began to think that he had better leave off to preach 
than begin to be proud ; bur inſtantly the Holy Spirit of God dilcovered to him the 
deception,and the Devils artifice who would at any rate have him leave off to preach; 
and he anſwered, I neither began for thee, nor for > 54 will I leave off. This is a right 
courle in the matter of (cruple ; proceed to ation; and as the reaſon or the fear in the 
ſcruple was nut inducement enough to begin, ſo neither to leave off. 


2. Againſt a doubting conſcience a man may not work. but againſt 4 ſcrupulous he may. 


' For a ſcrupulous conſcience does not take away the proper determination of the under- 
ſtanding ; but it is like a Woman handling of a Frog or a Chicken, which all their 
friends tell them can do them no hurt, and they are convinced in reaſon that they 
cannot, they believe it and know it, and yet when they take the little crcature into 
their hands they ſhreek, and ſometimes hold faſt and find their fears contuted, and 
ſometimes they let go, and find their reaſon uſeleſs. 


3. Valerius of Hippo being uſed always to faſt till high noon of Feſtivals, falls into an 


ilneſs of ſtomach, and 1s adviſed to eat ſomething in the morning ; all the reaſon of 
the World that is conſiderable and preſſing, tells him he may do it lawfully, but be- 
cauſe he hath not been uſed to it, and good People in health do not do it, he is fearful 
to do that which others do not, that need it not ; this is a {light ground, and with it 
perfetly may ſtand his practical determination of conſcience that it is lawful for 
him; which final determination, becauſe it is the next and immediate rule of a&i- 
ons cannot be impeded by that which ſuffers this perſwaſion {till ro remain, becauſe 
the doing onely againſt ſuch a perſwaſion can onely be a fin, for that only is the tranſ- 
preſſion of the immediate Law 3 to do conformably to ſuch determination is to do it 
with faith ; and if the ſcruple can leſſen it, yet it only makes the a the weaker, but 
cannot deſtroy the aſſext. 

 Addtothis, that ſince ſcruples do ſometimes make men mad, do detriment to our 
health, make Religion a burden, introduce a wearineſs of ſpirit and tediouſnels, it 
cannot be a fin to ſtop all this evil, and directly to throw away the ſcruple and pro- 
ceed to contrary actions. 

But this is to be underſtood only, when the ſcruple is ſuch that it leaves the conſci- 
ence prattically determined. For if the {cruple prevails upon his weakneſs fo far as 
torifle the better reaſons, the conſcience loſes its re and its ſecuriry, and the ſcruple 
paſſes into a doubt, and the Law into a conſultation, and the judoment into opinton, and 


the conſcience into an wndiſcerning, undetermined faculty. 
Hither 
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Hither is to be reduccd the caſe of a perplexed conſcience; that is, when men think 
that which part ſoever of the contradiction they chuſe, they ſin; for though that be 
impoſſible to wiſe men, yet all men are not wile; and if it were impoſlible in the 
thing, yet it 15 certainly poſſible upon the diſtempers of ſome men : and becauſe a 
man hath contrary reaſonings and divided principles within, as our bleſſed Lord had 
a natural deſire not to die, and yet a reaſonable and a holy ſpiritual deſire to {ubmit to 
his Fathers will, and if he pleaſe, rodie ; fo hath every man deſires to pleaſe an appe- 
tite, or ſecure an intereſt of ſecular deſigns, and a realon to ſerve the intereſt of his 
ſpirit in ſpiritual deſigns : But although in our blefled Lord the appetites of nature 
were innocent and obedient, and the ſpirit always got a clear victory, and the fleſh re- 
ſiſted not, yet in us it isnot ſo; and ſometimes ſpiritual complications dodiſturb the 
queſtion, and make the temporal end ſeem religious or pious ; and the contrary pre- 
tence is pious too, and yet a duty will be omitted which way ſoever be choſen,or a ſin 
committed as is ſuppoſed ; here the caſe ſeems hard. * Ir is certain that there is no 
ſuch caſe inthe world, that it is neceſſary for a man to ſin which part ſoever he takes, 
and unleſs it be his own fault he cannot think ſo; but ſome mea are wild in their 
reaſonings, anderre in circles, and cannot untie the knot themſelves have knit. Some 
are weary, and many are involved, and more are fooliſh ; and it is as poſſible tor a man 
to be a fool in one propoſition as in another, and therefore his error may be this, that 
which part ſoever he chuſes be ſhall ſix ; what is to be done here is the Queſtion ? 

The caſe is this ; Pratinus a Koman Souldier turns Chriſtian, and having taken 
his military Sacrament before, and ſtil] continuing the imployment, he is command- 
ed to put to death certain criminals, which he undertakes, becaule he is bound to it 
by his oath. Going to the execution he finds they were condemned for being Chri- 
ſtians ; then heſtarrs, remembring his Sacrament or oath on one ſide, and his faith 
on the other ; that is, his Religion on both ; by which he is bound neither to be per- 
jured, nor to kill his Brethren : The Queſtion is not how he might expedite his doubr, 
and ſecure his conſcience by chuſing the ſurer part, but what he js to do, this Per- 
plexity remaining, that is, he not being able to lay aſide either part of thedoubt ; for 
his queſtion is not whether of the two he ſhall do, bur is perſwaded that to do either 
is a high crime. 

1, Concerning this, it is evident, that if the caſes be equal, and the event not to be 
diſtinguithed by him in the greatnels of its conſequent or malice of it, it is indifferent 
to him which he chulſes ; and therefore there can be no Rule given which he muſt 
take, unleſs he could be convinced of one that it is lawful, and the other unlawful ; 
but in this caſe that not being to be done, he ought to know that in this caſe he ſins 
not if he takes either, becaule all fin 1s with liberty and choice, at leaſt with compla- 
cency ; but hiserror is an infelicity and no ſin, if he neither chules it, nor delights in 
it, which in the preſent caſe he is ſuppoſed not to do. 

2. But if in the event of the actions and parts of choice there be a real or apprehend- 
ed difference, he is bound to chuſe that part which he believes to be the leſs {in ; this 
being a juſtification of his will, the beſt that can be in the preſent caſe ; but if he 
chuſes that which is of worſe event, he hath nothing to excule it. 


RULE HIIl. 
He that is troubled with ſcruples, ought to rely upon the judgment of a prudent Guide. 


1, FFHE reaſon is, becauſe his own underſtanding is troubled and reſtleſs, and yet his 


2, 


reaſon determined ; and therefore he can but uſe the beſt way of cure, which in 

his particular is to follow an underſtanding that is equally determined as is his own, 
and yet not ſodiſcaſed. | 
Addto this, that God hath appointed ſpiritual perſons, Guides of ſouls, whoſe of- 
fice is to direct and comfort, to give peace and conduR, to refreſh the weary, and to 
ſtrengthen the weak, to confirm the firong, and inſtru the doubtful ; and there- 
fore to uſe their advice is that proper remedy which God hath appointed. * And it 
hath alſo in it this advantage, that there is in it humility of underſtanding, a not rely- 
ing on our own wiſdom, which by way of bleſſing and diſpoſition will obtain of God 
that we be direted. Conſule bonos, prudenteſque viros, & acquieſce eis, was an old ad- 
vice, 
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vice, and derived trom Solomon and Tobit ; lean not on thy own under ſtanding » but ask 
counſel of all that are wiſe, and deſpile nor any counſel that is profitable. 


RULE IV, 


When a doubt is reſolved in the entrance of an aftion, we muſt judge of our aflion after- 
wards by the ſame meaſures as beſore ; for he that changes his meaſures, turns his doubt 
intoa ſcruple. 


HE reaſon of the Rule is this, That which is ſufficient for ſatisfattio before, is 
ſufficient for peace afterwards, A Chriſtian in the Dioceſe of Salamis bei 
faint in his ſtomach before the reception of the holy Sacrament, diſputes whether he 
may take a cordial or a glaſs of wine. Upon inquiry he istold, That to receive the 
holy Sacrament wvirgine ſaliva, faſting is a cuſtom of the Church later than the times of 
the Apoſtles,as appears by the Corinrhian ulages mentioned by $. Paul; that it having 
no authority but c«ſtowr, no ſantton but a piows fancy, and a little proportion and analo- 
of reverence, it ought to yield to the elzcrte atts of charity : Upon this account he 
being ſatished.drinks a little, 1s well, and communicates with health, and joy, and holi- 
eſs, But afterwards refle&ting upon what he had done, he begins to fear he had not 
done well ; that he had done againſt the cuſtoms of the Church, that it was at /caſt 
znfirmity in him, and upon what account with God that ſhould be, which in his own 
moſt gentle ſentence was at leaſt, i»firmity, he knew not ; and twenty other little 
things he thought of, which ſizzified nothing, but did ſomething they meant no good, 
but did great evil : and finding himſelf got into a net, he calls for help, bur is told that 
he muſt get out of it by the ſame way that he came in, and that which was the ſuffici- 
ent cauſe of his doing the action, was ſufficient allo for the juſtification of it, and let 
him confront the reaſons which introduc'd the action againſt theſe flies and little pre- 
tenſions which diſturb his mind, and he ſhall find that he hath reaſon to be aſhamed of 
debauching and proſtituting his underſtanding to ſuch trifles and images of argument : 
For let a man look to his grounds when he begins to a&, and when he hath acted, ler 
him remember that he did his duty, and give God thanks. For if any juſt cauſe ap- 
pear for which he ought to reprove his former determination ; that juſt cauſe can have 
no influence upon what is paſt, if the firſt proceeding was probable, and reaſonable, 
and 4ifinterezf, He knows ſomething which hedid not know before ; and for the 
time to come is to walk by this newly kindled taper, but if hein rhe firſt inſtance 
walked by all the light he had, he1s not tied to walk it over again: for as God will 
not of a child exactthe prudence and cautions of a man, but in every age expects a duty 
an{werable to the abilities of it ; ſo it is in all the ſtages of our reaſon,and growing un- 
derſtanding. According to what we have, and not according to what we have not 
we ſhall give accounts. This is intended to prove that if we proceed probably, weare 
not tied to ſorrow and repentance, though afterwards we find a greater reaſon to the 
contrary ; but this concludes more in the preſent queſtion of ſcruple, in which the 
greater probability goes before, and the lels comes after. 
But the Rule is to be managed with theſe Cautions : 

I, Take heed that in the beginning we do not miſtake our deſires to have it done, 
for a ſufficient warrant that it may. Forif we enter in at a wrong door, or at the 
windows, we muſt go back, and cannot own that entrance which was like a Thicf, 
or that action which was done with more craft than prudence. 

2, Benot tooeaſie in the arguments of probation. For although in actions con- 
cerning our eternal intereſt, God expe&ts no more of us but that we ſhould talk by 
the meaſures of a man ; yer we do not perfortn'our duty if we a& by the meaſures of 
a child ora fool. It we could do no better, the «ox might be more reprovable than 
the mar ; but if we could conſider betrer and wiſer than when we reflec afterwards 
upon what we did before, and tind a fault or a ſin, a negligence or an avoidable error 
in the principle, we cannot from thence bring reſt and confidence to our conſcicn- 
Ces. 

4. 3. Separate your queſtion as much as you can from intereſt, that your determina- 
tion and inquiry be pure; and if more arguments occur afterwards than did in the 
firſt inquiry, remember that it was well enough at firſt, if ic was probable enough j 
an 
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and for thereſt, pray to God to accept you, it you did well and wiſcly, and to pardon you 
in what was done amiſs, or negligently, or mperfettly. 
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A ſcrupulous C. onſcience is tobe cured by remedies proper tothe diſeaſe, and remedies proper 
to the man. | 


bi Hat is, there are ſome advices which are direQly intended for the leſſening the 

{cruple, and ſome others wv hich take away the {cruple by curing the man, and 

taking off his diſtemperature. Thole which are directly intended againſt the ſcruple, 
beſides the Rules before deſcribed, are thele : 


Remedies againſt the $ cruple. 


| 2. 7, Let the afflicted and diſquiet man often meditate of the infinite goodneſs of 

| God, and how his juſtice is equity, and his judgments are in mercy ; that he judges 
us by what we heartily endeavour, but does not put our infelicities into our accounts 
of ſins. 

3. 2, Lethimbe inſtructed thatall Laws Divine and Humane are deſirous of ſweet 
and mercitul interpretations, and that of themſelves they love to yield to neceſfity 
and to charity ; and that ſeverity and exactneſs of meaſures is not only contrary to 
the goodneſs, but to the juſtice of God, who therefore will pity us becauſe we are made 
of duſt, and are a lump of folly and unavoidable infirmities ; and by the {ame 

juſtice by which God # eternally angry with the fallen Angels, by the ſame juſtice 
he « ot finally angry with man for his firſt follies, and pities all his unavoidable 
evils. 

4, 3. Letit be remembred that charity 1s the fulfilling the Law, and by the degrees 

| of ita man tends to perfection, and not by forms and 7:tzles of the letter, and aprces of 
hand-writing or ordinances. And that if he loves God and dves his beſt, and concern- 
ing the doing his beſt make the ſame judgments real and material, that he does ot the 
other actions of his life, he certainly does all that can belong to him, and all that 
which can be wiſe and ſafe. He that aGts according to the reaſon of a an, ought to 
have the confidences of a man, for no other confidence can bereaſonuable,. That is charity 
that we do carefully and wiſely, and follow the beſt we can. 

5. 4. Let it be conſidered that to incline to the ſcruple, and negle& the ftronger rea- 
ſon that ſtands againſt it, is to take the worſe end, it 1s to do that which muſt ſeem 
worſe; and then it may be remembred, that if the man 1s afraid and troubled with 
the rrifle, with the ſcruple, when he hath ſtronger reaſon to ſecure him, if he yields to 
the ſcruple and neglects the ſtronger reaſon, the negle& of that will run upon him 
like a torrent and a whirlwind, and the ſcruple, or the bulruſh will not ſupport his 
building. 

C-"% AM the very deſign of the Evangelical Covenant is, that our duty be demand- 
ed, and our fins accounted for, according to the meaſures of a man, and not by the 
proportions of an Angel ; and that all our infirmities and ignorances, and unavoidable 
prejudices are taken into account, belide the infinite remifſions on Gods part, it will 
follow that by this goodneſs of God and a moral diligence, and a good heart we are 
ſecured, but we can never be ſecured by our own meaſures. For let us weigh never fo 
exatty, we may miſs granes or ſcruples, but to ſnatch greedily at the little over-run- 
ning duſt of the balance, and to throw away the maſſive ingots that funk the ſcales 
down, 1s the greateſt folly in the world. | 

+, 6. The lines ofduty are ſet down fo clear and legible, are ſo agreeable toreaſon, [o 
demonſtrable upontheir praper principles, are ſo eafie and plain, that we neednor 
run into corners, and ſneaking by-lanes to find it out : If by little undiſcerned mi- 
nutes we were to ſtand or fall, though now there are but few that ſhall be ſaved, yet 
but a few of thoſe few ſhould eſcape eternal death. The counſels of God are not like 

the Oracles of Apollo, double in their ſence, intricate in their expreſſion, ſecret in their 
meaning, deceitful in their meaſures, and otherwiſe in the event than they could be in 
their expeation. But the word of God 1n the lines of duty is open as the face of Hea- 
ven, bright as the Moon, healthful as the Suns influence ; and this is certainly true, 
that 
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that when a thing becomes obſcure, though it may oblige us toa prudent ſearch, yet 
it binds us not under a guilt, but only (ofar as it is or may be plainly underſtood. 

But in the caſe of a ſcrupulous conſcrence, It is not the thing ſo much that troubles 
the mind, as the indifpoſtion of the part, the man hath a vicious tenderneſs ; it is 
melancholy and fear, and as every acczdent can trouble the miſerable, ſo every fancy can 
affright the t4»-orows ; the chicteſt remedies therefore muſt be by applications to the 
man, to cure his diſtemper, and then the ſcruple will work no more than its own aQi- 
vity will enable it, and that is but /zttle and inconſtaerable, 


Advices to the ſcrupulous man. 


1. The caſe of the ſcrupulous man 1s full of variety, or uncertainty, rather that it 
is as caſfie to govern chance, and to give rules to contingency as to him. In all other 
caſes there is a meaſureand a limit, and therefore a remedy can be proportioned to it ; 
but in this, fear is the diſeaſe, and that alone 1s infinite; and as it commences often- 
times without cauſe, ſo it proceeds without limit. For by whart reaſon it entred in,by 
the ſame it may grow ; that is, without any cauſe at all it may increaſe for ever. *But 
for the remedy, this is conſiderable ; That the worſe it is, the better it may be reme- 
died, if we could conſider. For when fear is grown ſo big that it is unrea/onable, 
the cure is ready and plain, that zt -u#t be laid alide becaule it is z»tolerable.and it may 
becauſe it is unreaſonable, When it comes from a juſt cauſe, that juſt cauſe is uſually 
the limit of it : but when it is vaſt and infinite it hath no cauſe, but weakneſs, and it 
appears enough in the inſtances ; for the (ſcrupulous man fears concerning thoſe things 
where he ought to be moſt confident ; he fears that God is angry with him for not 
doing his duty, and yet he does whatſoever he can learn to be his duty. * This is a 
complication of evils, as melancholy is ofdiſeaſes. The ſcrupulous man is timorous, 
and (ad, and uneaſie, and he knows not why. As the melancholy man muſes long, 
and tono purpoſe, he thinks much, but thinks of nothing; ſo the ſcrupulous man 
fears exceedingly, but he knows not what nor why. Irt is a Religious melancholy, 
and when it appears to be a diſeaſe and a temptation, there need no more argument 
againſt its entertainment. We muſt rudely throw it away. 

2, He that is vexed with ſcruples, muſt flye to God by prayer and faſting, that 
this lunacy and ſpirit of illuſion which ſometimes throws him into the fire, and ſome- 


Tuke 11.13, times into the water may beejeted, andthe Spirit of God, and. the Spirit of wiſdom 

James 1:5- may come in ſubſtitution according tothe promiſe lo often recorded in the holy Scrip- 
tures. 

11, 3. Let theſcrupulous manchange the tremblings of his ſpirits to a more conſide- 


rable obje&, and be ſure if he fears little things, let him fear great things greatly, eve- 
ry known fin let him be ſure to avoid, /zzrle or great, for by this purity he Dal ſeek God, 
and the things of God, peace and zrath, and the honeſty of his heart will bear him out 
from the miſchief, if not quit from the trouble of the ſeruple : * at no hand let it been- 
duredthat he ſhould think this diſeaſe or vicious tenderneſs in ſpirit is able to excuſe 
him from his duty in greater things. Some ſcruple at an innocent ceremony, and 
againſt all conviction and armies of reaſon will be troubled arid will not underſtand ; 
this is very bad, bur it is worſe that he ſhould think himſelf the more godly man for 
being thus troubled and diſeaſed, and that upon this account he ſhall fall out with Go- 
vernment and deſpiſe it, this man nurſes his ſcrupletill it proves his death, and inſtead 
of caring a Bile, 'dies with a Cancer, and is like a man that hath ſtrained his foot, 
and keeps his bed for eaſe, bur by lying there long falls into a /iporhymy, and that bears 
him to his grave. 


12, 4, Let theſcrupulous man avoid all exceſs.in mortifications and corporal auſteri- 


Lib.8,c,10, 
De rerum ya- 
rierate., 


ties, becauſe thele are apt totrouble the body, and conſequently to diſorder the mind, 
and by the prevailing fond perſwaſions of the world they uſually produce great opini- 
ons of ſan&tity and ignorant confidences of Gods favor, and by ſpending the religion 
of the man in exterior ſignifications make him apt to take his meaſures from im- 
perfe& notices, and then his religion ſhall be ſcruple and impertinency, full of trouble, 
but good and profitable for little or nothing. . Admiratione digne ſunt ( ſaith Cardan ) 
que per jejunium hoc modo contingunt ; ſomnia, ſuper#titio, contemptus tormentorum, mor- 
tis defiderium, obſtinata opinio, inſania: jejunium naturaliter preparat ad hec omnia. 
It is wonderful to conſider what ſtrange products there are of faſting: Dreams, 
ſuperſtition, contempt of torments, deſire of death, obſtinacy in opinion, _ 
mad- 


_— -— 
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madneſs. To all thele, falting does naturally prepare us: and concerning S. Hilario; 
it is reported by 5. Hierom, Ita attenuatus fuit jejunio & vigilis in tantum exeſo corpore Epilt, I. 3. 
ut offibus vix herebat : unde note infantum vagitus, balatues pecorum, mugitus boum, voces 
+ ludibria demonum, &c. that he was ſo lean and dried with faſting and watching, 

that his fleſh did ſcarce cleave to his bone: Then his deſires and capacity of ſleep went 

away, and for want of ſleep he muft needs grow light headed, and then the illuſions 

of the Devil were prepared and certain tO prevail; then his brains crowed, and he 

heard in the deſert children crying, ſheep bleating, bulls lowing, and ratling of chains, 

and all the phantaſtick noiſes railed by the Devil. Much to the ſame purpoſe is by 

S. Athanaſius reported of S. Anthony. It was this excels that made S. Hreroz: ſo ſcru- 

pulous in reading of Tw/hies Orations ; it was not an Angel, but his own dreams that 

whipp'd him from making and reading good Latin and good ſenſe. After long faſting 

it was that S. G//lach of Crowald tought with the Devil, and ſuch irregular auſteritics 
have been in all ages of ſuperſtition, the great inſtrument of Satan by which his illu- 

ſions became Oracles, and Religion was changed into ſuperſtition, and the fear of God 

into timorouſnels, and inquiry into [cruple. 

13. $5. Let the ſcrupulous man intereſt himlelf in as few queſtions of intricate diſpute, 
and minute difquiſition as he can, they that anſwer feweft, do commonly trouble 
themſelves with moſt. Curious queſtions may puzzle every man, but they can profit 
no man, they are a certain diſturbance, they are rebels in the kingdom of the inner 
man, they are juſt the ſame things in Peculation which ſcruples are in practice, and 
therefore becauſe notice properly tends and directs to at#ioz, the increaſe of them will 
multiply theſe. Awoid them theretore, tor not theſe, but things prattical are the hinges 
of immortality ; but the other break the peace of the ſuperior faculties, they trouble 
the underſtanding and afflit the conlgience and prohit, or inſtruc no man. 

14, 6, He that would cure his ſcrupulouſnels mult take care that his Religion be as 

| near as he can to the meaſures and uſages of common life. When S. Anthony was 

troubled with a ſcrupulous conſcience, which ſo amaz'd him, that he thought it was 
impoſſible for him ever to arrive at Heaven.an Angel came to him in the likeneſs of an 

Hermit, or rather an Hermit ſpake to hum like an Angel, and ſaid, Nunc paululum la- 

borando manibus, nunc genibus flexu oranao, deiide corpus reficiendo, poſt quieſcendo, & 

| rur ſus iterum operando, 1.tont, ſic fac tu + ſalvus eris, Sometimes labour with thy 
| hands, then fall on thy knees and pray then refreſh thy body, then ſometimes reſt, 
and then labor again ; and fo thou ſhalt be ſaved. Ler us take care that our Religion 
be like our lite,not done like pre#ures,taken when we are dreſlcd curioully,but looking 
as the ations of our life are dreſſed, that is, fo as things can be conſtantly done, that 
is, that it be dreſſed with the uſual circumſtances, imitating the examples, and fol- 
lowing the uſages of the beſt and the moſt prudent perſons of his communion; ſtriving 
| in nothing to be ſingular, not doing violence to any thing of nature, unlels it be an in- 
| ſtrument or a temptation to a voice. For ſome men mortihie their zatures rather than 
their vicious inclinations or their evil habits, and fo make Religion to be a burden, a 
ſnare, and an enemy. For in ſcrupulous, that 1s, in melancholy per ſons nature 1s to be che- 
riſhed in every thing where there is no danger, that is, where ſhe is not petulant and 
j+ x ah Such men have more need of ſomething to repair their houle, than to 
eljen 1t. 

15, 7- Let the ſcrupulous man take care that he make no vows of any laſting imploy- 
ment. For the diſcaſe that is already within, and this new matter from without will 
certainly make new caſes of Conſcience, and new fears and ſcruples upon the manner, 
and degrees,and circumſtances of performance. Therefore what ever good thing they 
intend, let them do it when they can, when it is pleaſant, when it is convenient, and 
always reſerye their liberty. For beſides that todo otherwiſe muſt needs multiply 
ſcruples, it is alſo more pleaſing to God that we make our ſervices to be every day cho- 
ſen, than after one general choice of them, to have the particulars doxe and hared. 

16, 8. But that I may ſum up many particulars in one. The ſcrupulous man mult 
avoid thoſe companies, and thoſe imployments, and thoſe books from whence the clouds 
ariſe, eſpecially the books of ineffeftive and phantaſtick notion, ſuch as are Legends 
of Saints, ridiculouſly and weakly invented, furniſhed out for Idea's, not for actions of 
common life, with dreams and falſe propoſitions ; for the ſcrupulous and fearful will 
ealily be troubled, if they find themſelves fall ſhort of thoſe tine images of virtue 
which ſome men deſcribe, that they might make # fine pii7re, but like zo body, Such 

allo 
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alſo are the Books of myſtical Theology, which have in them the- moſt high, - the moſt 
troubleſome, and the moſt myſterious nothings in the world, and little better than 
the efluxes of a religions madneſs, * . 

9. Let the ſcrupulous man endeavour to reduce his body into a fair temper, * and 
enkindle in his mind a great love and high opinions of God and Gods mercy, and by 
proper arts produce joy in God, and rejoycings in the Spirit * *let him purſue the 
purgative way of religion, fight againſt and extirpate all vicious habits and evil cu- 
ſtomes, do the actions of vertue frequently and conſtantly, but without noiſe and out- 
cries, without affeRation and ſingularity ; that —_— is beſt which is incorpora- 
ted with the ations and common traverſes of our life ; and as there will be ſome foo- 
liſh actions, fo there will be matter for repentance ; let this humble us, but not amaze 
us and aiſtratt us. 

10, Let all perſons who are or ufe to be thus troubled with fizes, and impertinen- 
cies of reaſox and conſcience be carefully and wiſely inftrued in thoſe practical-pro- 
poſitions which are the general lines of life, which are the axiomes of Chriſtian Phi- 
loſophy, which like the rules of Law have great influence in many virtues, and have 
great effe& towards perfe&tion. For the more ſevere the rules are, the more apt they 
are to be the matter of ſcruple when they are not underſtood in their juſt meaſures. 
Such as are, lt is the part of a good mind to acknowleage a fault where there is fone, * Not 
to go forward ts to go backward, * He that loves danger ſhall periſh in danger. * Hold that 
which is certain,and let go that which is uncertain, There are many more,of which I am 
to give accounts in the next Book, and from thence the ſcrupulous may derive afliſt- 
ances. 

<« Concerning the matter of ſcruples, I on purpoſe decline the conſidering of it 
< here,becauſeeither every thing or nothing of « is to be handled. A ſcruple may ariſe 
« in the doing of every duty, in the remembrance of every action ; and to ſtop one 
« gap, when the eyil may enter in at 500. Idid ſuppoſe not to be worth my labor. I 
« therefore reſerve every thing to its own place, being content here to give the mea- 
< ſures and rules of cntimnce in its ſeveral kinds, and differing affeions, that is, in 
« all its proper capacities which can relate to action, 
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OF THE 
RULE OF CONSCIBNCE, 


The Laws Divine, 


| AND 
eAll collateral Obligations. 


THE SECOND BOOK. 


GCHAPF Lk 
Of the Law of Nature in general. 


RULE LI. 


The Law of Nature is the Univerſal Law of the world, or the Law of mankind, concerning 
| common neceſsities to which we are inclined by Nature, invited by conſent, prompted 


by reaſon, but is bound upon us only by the commands of God. 


bs Te (04 TE oo0aa YWOTKEAY Ti 20u.O- Puo1X0sy g T1 747 deuvrepu- onftie, Apoſt, 
A _ ſaid the Ren conſtitution ; Be —_—_ to td L _ we 
&| what is the Law natural, and what is ſuperinduc'd upon it. The 

counſel, abating the authority and reverence of them that ſaid it, is 

of great reaſonableneſs. For all men talk of the law of Nature, and 

all agree that there is ſuch a material law which ſome way or other 

is of the higheſt obligation ; but becauſe there are no Digeſts or 

Tables of this law, men have not only differ'd about the number of them, and the ia- 

ances themſelves, but about the manner of drawing them forth, and making the ob- 

ſervation : whereas if the law of Nature were ſuch a thing as it is ſuppoſed generally, 

theſe differences would be as ſtrange and impoſſible, as that men ſhould diſagree about 

what is black, or what is yellow, or that they ſhould diſpute concerning rules to ſig- 

nifie when they deſire, or when they hope, or when they love. The purpoſe of the 

preſent intendment will nat ſuffer me to make large diſputes about it, but to obſerve 

all that is to be drawn from it in orderto Conſcience and its obligation. 


The Law of Nature. | 
2. Jus nature, and Lex nature are uſually confounded by Divines and Lawyers, bur to 
very ill purpoſes, and to the confuſion and indiftin&tion of all the notices of them. 
The right of nature, or Jus nature is no Law,and the law of nature is no natural right. The yon _ 
right of nature is a perfe& and univerſal liberty to do whatſoever can ſecure me or *'* 
pleaſe me. For the appetites that are prime, original, and natural, do deſign us to- 
wards their ſatisfaction, and were a contigual torment, and in vain, if they were not 
in order to their reſt, contentedneſs and perfetion. Whatſoever we naturally de- 
fire, naturally we are permitted to. For natures are equal, and the capacities are 
the ſame, and the deſires alike ; and it were a contradiction to ſay that naturally we 
are reſtrained from any thing to which we zatzrally tend. Therelbee tolavemy own 
life, I can kill another, or twenty, or a hundred, or take from his hands to pleaſe my 
(lf, if it happens in my circumſtances and power; and ſo for eatirg, and drinking.and 


ple a- 
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pleaſures, If 1candelire, I may poſſeſs or enjoy it: this is, The right of nature, Fus 
nature, by jus or right, underſtanding not a collated or legal right, peftive or determined, 
but a »egatzve right, that is, ſuch a right asevery man hath without a Law,and ſuch as 
that by which the ſtones in the ſtreers are mine or yours ; by a right that is negative, 
becaule they are »llizvs in boys," they are appropriate to no man, and may be mine ; 
that is, I may take them up and carry them to my bed of turf, where the atural,wild, 
or untutored man does ſit. But this is not the Law of zature, nor paſſes any obligation 
at all, ; | EW 
3. And indeed nature-her ſelf ngakes not a Law.: = . 
Necinkthra poteſAguſta ſecernere iniquum, 
and this opinion Carneaaes did expreſs, but rudely, and was for it noted by La#ar- 
tins, He ſaid there was no law of nature. But the Chriſtians who for many ages have 
followed the School of Ari/totle, have been tender in ſuffering (ſuch expreſſions, and 
have been great promoters of 4ri/totles dottrine concerning the To pvorxoy, the natural 
Law. But indeed 4rifforle himſelf 110 this was various and indetermined. For in his 
Ethicks he affirms that ſome think the natural law to beſ_7o pÞ pvos exivnlor & Taviays 
F auThv eye d\vyau in, wanep To Tvp *) rWade X ow Pepoais Karen | unalterable, and of 
Lib. 1.c.13- the ſame force every where, as fire burns here and in Perſia: and yet he himſelf makes 
aſl it »atable, and that is not the ſame among all Nations ; for ſo he in his Rhetoricks 
ſays, £23 0 marlevortraimi ThrTE:, Goa xowey d\ixaiey x aIixor Xav pnlemica Koywvic 
TE %ANnMus 5, 1d ovyncn, that ſome do Divizeſ[ not demonſtrate 7 that ſome things 
are juſt or unjuſt by nature, without any Covenant or Society ; intimating, that without 
a covenant or contract, tacite or explicite, there can be no Law : and if it depends up- 
on contract, it muſt be variable as neceſſity, and contingency together ; and fo he 
Lib.s.c.9. affirms, That there is nothing ſo naturally juſt 'but it is variable; and although the 
_ right hand is in moſt men the ſtrongeſt, yet in ſome the left hand is. Atareu ley 
Iixaios TwY Xowwy dd xaT avankoyiay bn tr apnpyny. Diſtributive juſtice is by pro- 
portion, and therefore it is variable ; and in general he affirms of all juſtice, 70 5 4.;- 
x&1toy 4y&Aoyor, Juſtice is in proportion and relation. 
For juſtice 15 «AAoTgor a yaloy, that IS, eps ireepy, a relative cxcellency, and there- 
fore muſt ſuppoſe ſociety, and a paction or covenant. For a man cannot be unjuſt to 
Euc.1.5.c19. himſelf or to his own goods which are abſolutely in his power. x #5 <Ixia res: av» 
Toy, and therefore Juſtice, I mean that univerlal virtue that contains all elſe within 
It. 


L. $.C. 10» 


'Ey 5 Juxaioo wn ovaantd ny mo aper bh, 

is a virtue that hath its being from ſomething ſuperinduc'd upon nature. Juſtice is 
natural, as all virtues are, that is, reaſonable and perfetive of our nature, and introduttive 
of well-being : But nature alone hath not injoyn'd it originally, any more than matrimont- 
al chaſtity was a natural law, which could not be at all before Eve was created, and 
yet our nature was perfe& before. Fuſtum nihil eſt non conſtituta lege, nothing is juſt or 
unjuſt of it ſelf, until ſome Law of God or man does ſupervene ; and the Scepticks 
generally, and amongſt the Dogmaticks Ariſtipprs ſaid, that nothing is juſt by nature, 
but only »o $ #$«, by law and cuſtom ; which in what ſence it is to be admitted, I 
ſhall explicate in the following periods. 


---- =» is the univerſal law of the World. | 


Rhetor.l.1. 6 xoivos vous, fo Ariſtotle calls it [ The law of mankind ] Commune omnium hominum jus ; 
1 3-2 jure {O J#ſ{#nian 3 which is not not to be underſtood of all men in all things abſolutely, 
& juſtitia, but eſpecially of all wiſe or civil Nations that communicate with each other. Lucre- 
tins reſtrains it to neighbors. 
Turnc & amicitiam ceperunt jungere habentes 
Finitima inter ſe nec ledere, nec violare, 
But many Nations have thought, and ſome think ſo ſtill, that they may hurt ſtranger 
people, the poſſeſſors of far diſtant Countries, barbarous and ſavage people : The Ko- 
mans who were the wiſeſt of all Nations did fo. 
------ fi quis ſinus abditus ultra, 


Aubyer. Siqua foret tellus que fulvum mitteret aurum 
Hoſtis erat ------- - 
All people whom they call'd barbarous, or whom they found rich were their ene- 
mies, 


But 
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But there are ſome laws of Nature which belong to all abſolutely, tro whom an 

' notice of the true God and of good manners 15 arrived ; particularly thoſe which be. 
long to £09997 religion : Butin the /aws of juſtice, the law of nature 15 more reſtrained f 
becaule it does not only, like the /aws of religion, ſuppoſe ſome communications of 
command from God, but ſome entercourſe with man ; and therefore are obligatory, 
or extended in proportion tothe proximity and communication. But the law taken 
inirs integrity, Or according to its formal reaſon, is the law of all mankind ; for all 
men in all things are bound to it. 


Concerning ſome common neceſsities. | 


This deſcribes the matter and body of »at#ral Laws, For there is nothing by which 
the laws are denominated »atura/ more than by this, that they are proviſions made 
for the natural neceſſities of mankind ; ſuch are, To do as we wonld be done to: To per- 
form covenants : Toſecure meſſengers of peace and Arbitrators: To be thankful to our Be- 
nefattors, and the like : without thele a man cannot receive any good, nor be ſafe 
from evil. 

By this relation, and interchanging reaſon, it is therefore neceſſary that theſe laws 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from all others, becaule theſe and their like proceed from the 
ſame principle, are reſtrained by the ſame penalties, written in the ſame tables, have the 
ſame neceſſity, and do ſuppoſe ſomething ſuperaaded to our nature; and therefore that 
theſe and their like are azural, and the others are not, muſt be by relation to the ſabject 
amnatrter., 

For in theſe caſes and the like, when that which 1s profirable is made juſt, then that 
" which is natural is made a /aw ; that is, when the law tends to the ſame end whither 
nature tends, when the faculty or appetite 15 provided for by obedience toa law, then 
the law is called natural. For ſince all good and juſt laws are profitable, they are 
laws Civil or Religious, or Natural according as they ſerve the end of the Common- 
wealth, or of the Religion, or of Nature. This is evident in the Code of the Moſaick 
law, where all laws being eſtabliſhed by God under the ſame Prince, could have no 
difference but by their ſubje& matter ; and when they did lie in one bod y, toleparate 
one frum the other by proper appellatives was not eaſie, but by their manner of do- 
ing benefit, and their material relations. 


To which we are inclined by nature. | 


— 


That which is uſually called the law of Nature is of it ſelf nothing elſe but conwenica- 
tia cum natura rationali, a conſonancy to natural reaſox and being, Some in draw- 
ing the Tables of the natural law, c{timate thoſe only to be natural laws which are 


concerning appetites and actions common to man and beaſt. 7s naturale eft quod \ , 4 
natura omuia animalia docuit ; ſaid UHipian, That is the law of nature which is tia & jue 


by nature taught not only to men, but even to beaſts, for they alſo are under her 


pow cr . 
weS Magnis agitant ſub legibus gvum. 


The ſame definition 1s allo given by 4quinas, and many Lawyers after Juſtizian, and \,ze q, 104. 
almoſt all Divines after Aquinas ; but Lawrentins Valls will at no hand endure it, Nam wt.2. 


Jus naturale dicere quod natura omnia animalia docuit, ridiculum ; it is ridiculous to a 
firmthat to be the law ofnature, which nature teaches to all living creatures ; ſuch 
as are, conjunction of ſexes for conſervation of the kind, nurſing and educating chil- 
dren, abſtnence from ſome certain mixtures and copulations, abhorring the conjunQion 
of ſome very near perſons. Concerning which it 1s therefore ecrtain, that though the 
matter of thele laws is hugely agreeable to nature, and ſome of them are afterwards 
made intolaws, and for their matter ſake and early ſanction are juſtly called narura! 
( as I have otherwhere diicourled ) yer they are made laws in nature only 4iſpoſitive, 
that is, by nature they are made Candidates of Laws, they are prepar'd by nature, bur 
completed by God in other ways than by our nature and creation. 

The reaſon 1s, becaule that which 1s natural 1s one, but theſe laws admit variety ; 
and amongſt wile Nations in ſeveral caſes have and have not obligation. The Reli- 
gious, and the Prieſts, and wiſe men amorgthe Perſians did not account themſelves 
bound by all theſe, as I ſhall diſcourſe in the following numbers ; and yet they were 
then tobe reckoned amongſt the wiſeſt men1n the world, becauſe of their great Empire 
and Government, which, by reaſon of their great neceſlities and communications 

| with 
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with mankind, cannot, be done without its proportion of wiſdom. But if nature did 
make theſe into a law, that is, it it comes by creation, and from thence alſo the pe- 
nalty. and coercion is derived ( tor without thele there is no law ) then it were im- 
poſſible the wiſe Perſians ſhould think it commendable to do that which others called 
abominable, ſince in all. thoſe. things in which they doa thing which they call unlay- 

ful, they as other men felt an equal ſharpneſs and pungency of conſcience. 
x0, . But that I may ſpeak cloſer to the particular, That a thing is common to men and 
beaſts is no indication of a law of nature, but only of a common neceſlity, inſtinct, or 
inclination reſpectively. For they doit without a law, and therefore ſo may we, un- 
leſs ſomething elſe beſides nature makes it alaw tous; for nature or natural defire in 
them and us is the ſame, but this delire is in them where a law cannot be, and there- 
fore in us alſo it may be without a law. Beaſts do all they ca do, and can love, and 
are no more capable of law than of reaſon ; and if they have inſtin&s and inclinations, 
it is no otherwiſe than their appetites to meat, concerning which nature hath deter- 
mined all, but without proper obligation: and all thoſe diſcourſes concerning the ab- 
ftinence of beaſts, their gratitude, their hoſpitality, their fidelity, their chaſtity and 
marriages, are juſt like the diſcourſes of thoſe that would make them reaſonable. 

More certain and true is that which was ſaid of old, 
Iy8uor pp 4 Fnpol, % oiwyols melenvor; 
"E Sev a\AnAvs, ena v d\ixn Eh VET AUTOS) 
Fiſhes and Birds and Beaſts cat one another, becauſe they have no juſtice or laws 
amongſt them, ſaid Heſiod ; and the like is in Homer, 


0. 5: "Ns vx t5"t A8v01% avd pai opxic Tf" ds 


and therefore although it is a good popular argument which is uſed againſt unnatural 
conjunctions which 15 in the Greek Epigram, 
Aiputo Twy &Noyur Cwwr yivOo, s  revwy 
Þuos ar ala Yiopin i gs &c. 
Abſtain from ſuch impurities, for the very beaſts preſerve their natural cuſtoms and 
conjunctions inviolate ; yet this 1s an infinitely uncertain and fallacious -way of eſti- 
mating any particular laws of nature, becauſe it may as well be ſaid to be againſt the 
law of nature to be drunk, as tc be inceſtuous, upon this account, becauſe Cows will 
drink no more than to quench their thirſt : and although in the law of Moſes, beaſts 
were put to death if they were inſtrumental in beſtiality or murder, yet this was in pe- 
zam Lomini, or a matter of dominion over beaſts ; and the word pea or puniſhment 
was improper and nootherwile to be underſtood than that of S#idas in his ſtory of 
Nicon; whoſe ſtatue when an envious perſon had whipp'd, to diſgrace his memory, 
becaule in the Greek games he had won 1400. crowns, the ſtatue tell upon his head 
and cruſhed him ro death. TS 3? ol Taid's: EMECLEO &V Tov _=_ TH &X0vt ; ot @cowt xa amo 
T201y autlu) att F vouoy F AegxorI GO Anais. His ſons accuſed the ſtatue as guilty 
ofmurdcr, and the Thaſiaxs threw it into the Sea ; for ſo was the law of Draco the 
Athenian, uTe@pekCav @orevorlas ; Ta abuya, to baniſh every thing that kill'd a man, 
Orat.canr, though it were wood, ſtones, or hatchets, as you may ſee in Demoſthenes, Theſe 
ariſtocratew. things were tragical deteſtations and emblematical proſecutions of the crime ; bur 
the men were wiſer than to believe it really a puniſhment to inanimate things. The 
ſame is true of beaſts in their proportion, whole cruelty, ſavagenels, or violent re- 
v_ iS DOt zaxia, but oiove xaxic, as Origen calls it, it is like pravity or wicked- 
neſs. 
This thing is ſo much the more conl{iderable, becaule it is of uſe againſt the pre- 
' tences and ſ{cruples of ſome perſons in things where they ought to be confident.S. Hie- 
rom ſays that beaſts when they are impregnated abſtain from coition till the produtti- 
on of their young, and that this they do by the law of nature ; now upon this account 
to 1impole a law upon mankind to do: ſo too, is weak and dangerous. But yet not 
(a)L. 1.contr. only (4) he, bur (6) Origen, (c) S. Ambroſe, and (4d) Sedulins, do argue to the ſame 
7; Hom, ſp, Purpoſe upon that very ground ; moſt weakly and dangerouſly expoſing married per- 
19.Genel, ſons to the greater dangers of fornication,and depriving them of all the endearments of 
=, "rg ſociety, not conlidering that thoſe creatures, and thoſe men whoſe cuſtom was other- 
(4) Incan,s. Wiſe, or laws different, had vagam libidizem, or the evil remedy of Polygamy. Beaſts 
EjkR.  indecdare ſo ordered by nature, but without a law; as there is no law for Lionsto 
eat fleth, or Oxen graſs, bur yet naturally they do it. A beaſt may be cruel or luſt- 
ful,or monſtrous and prodigious 1n the ſatisfaction of his appetites ; but not injurious, 
or 
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or the breaker of any ſanction, or laws of juſtice. There may be demnum ſine injuria 


— 


facientis datum, ſays the law, and it 15 inſtanc'd in beaſts, Negue enim poteſt animal 1.1.&6 Qua+ 
injur iam feciſſe dict, quod ſenſu carer, A beaſt that hath no ſenſe (that is, no reaſon ) pes Sette 32 


no (enſe or perception of /awfu/or unlawful cannot be ſaid to doan injury, and there- 
fore is not capable of puniſhment, becaule he is incapable of a law. So Juſtiz Martyr, 
or whoever isthe Author of the Queſtions and Anſwers plac'd in his Works * T0 6m 
gavaornll TEAEED; Suzbz)aay TOY ANOY wn T%s Puoes, U% £5"1Y Ao) ov. It 1s unreaſon- 
able to exact of beaſts the obliquity of their actions, becaule they have no reaſon ; it 
is therefore as unreaſonable to make the law of nature to ke ſomething common to 
them and us. 

If it be replied, that the Lawyers and Philoſophers mean only that theſe material 
inſtances which are common to them and us are the particulars of the law of Nature, 
and though they be not a law tothem, yetthe ſame things which they do naturally, 
are natural tous, and a law beſides, that is, the natural law : Beſides that this is not 
uſually ſaid by them, we are then never the nearer to know what is the law of Na- 
ture by this deſcription of it, for all things which they and wedo are not preterded 
to be laws ; as cating and ſleeping ; and therefore by what meaſure any other thing 


' ſhould be a law to us becaule they and we doit, is not ſignified by this definition, or 


any explication of it. Let us then try the other meaſures which are uſual. 


Invited by conſent. | 


The conſent of Nations, that 15, publick fame amongſt all or the wiſeſt Nations is 
a great ſignification of decency or undecency, and a probable indication of the law of 
nature. 
Þnun I" #716 TAuTAY EMIAAUTAL NVTWE WOAAGE 
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It is not a vain noiſe when many Nations joyn their voices in theatteſtation or dete- 
ſtation of an action ; and ir looks as 1t it were deriv'd from ſome common principle, 
which ſeems either to be ature, or Conrratt ; and thenas in the firſt caſe they are 
reaſonable, (o in the ſecond they are directly obligatory, Lnod apud multos unum inve- 
nitur, on eſt erratum ſed traditum, ſaid Tertullian; like that of Heraclitus, t& xow5 
Qaivopun T5 4, If it leems 10 tothe communities of mankind, it is genuine, and natu- 
ral, and without 1]luſion. 

Now this is true up to many degrees of probability ; and yer it is rather an index of 
a permiſſion of nature, than of a natural obligation ; it rells us rather what we may 
do, than what we muſt, it being more probable that a/l nations will not conſent to an 
unnatural thing, that is, will not do violence to nature, than that whatſoever they 
commonly att ſhould be a neceſſary law, and the meaſures of nature, or the indication 
of her ſanctions; and yet it is {till more probable that the conſent of Nations is more fit 
tobe uſed as a corroborative toa periwaſion or a kind of actions, than as the prime mo- 
tive or introduction. Kearipor Tarras abpouny; PaiveZai ovvouohoytylus Toi; pnbnco- 
tvors, (aid Ariſtotle ; and argumentum eſt veritatis aliquid omnibus videri, (aid Seneca ; 
It is a great ſtrengthening and a powerful prevailing argument to have all men con- 
ſent to our opinions and propoſitions. Bur it is in many moral inſtances as it is in 
the univerſal opinion which all mankind hath concerning jewels, where they con- 
ſent no man knows how, or why : And no man can givea rational account why ſo 
great value ſhould be {et upon a Diamond, but becauſe it looks prettily and is laſting : 
and (othere are in nature decencies and laſting proportions in moral inſtances be- 
tween the conſcience and the action ; bnt yet as there is no proper and effective ule- 
fulnels in Diamonds towards the life of man, ſo neither is there in many inſtances in 
which the conſent of mankind is very general. And therefore this is very far ſhort of 
a law, andis no certain token of a permiſſive right of nature, much leſs of 4 /aw or obli- 


? 


gation. For, 


1. Whole Empires have been eſtabliſhed and United by violence, and have laws 
given tothem, and they receiv'd them in purſuance of the Conquerors intereſt, and 
their educations have been form d accordingly. N7nus form'd the Aſſyrian Monarchy, 
and his ſon was flattered into the reputation of a God, and all the Nations under 
that Scepter conſented to the worſhip of Belws ; and all the Nations with whom 
theſe men converſed, imitated the manners of the Princeps populys, and in their ban- 
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quets, the moſt modeſt of their women uſed to ſtrip themſelves ſtark naked, and it 
was counted no undecency, but ſhe was rude and uncivil that did nor. 

2. There are ſome Nations ſo wholly barbarous and brutith in their manners, that 
from their conſent we can gather nothing but thorns and wild briers : They are the 
words of Porphyry, 7 wy " TEgonea Tis cu VWhovas T &v0pwmivns xalabedleaai Po ew:, 
from whom we muſt not learn to be-lye and abule the fair inclinations and (ſentences 
of humane nature. And therefore if we go to account by the conſent of Nations, we 
muſt thruſt out ail wild, ſavage, barbarous, and untaught people, »cuuipor ebrixdy ay, 
BY T, Bapeapwd'e: * To p my tyvs ovoua VOuU IX @5 &pny £y01 YEVWv (vane 66 yoo! UT g= 
x<ptywy, laid Michael Pſellus, We muſt into the account of the law of Nations take 
them only who are ſubje& to Laws, the well manner'd people only, but then this al- 
ſo will be an infinite uncertainty. For, 

3. All Nations to the Greeks were barbarous ; to the Romans allo all Nations but 
the Greeks and themſelves: and tothe Fews all were Heathens, which to them ſigni- 
tied the ſame thing or worle. 

4. And then which are thoſe Nations whom we ſhall call Moratiores, wiſe and well 
manner'd people, for this will depend upon our own cuſtoms ; if they be like our 
cuſtoms,our laws,and manners of living,then we approvethem;elſe we condemn them. 

5. But then let us remember alſo that civility and fair cuſtoms were but in a nar- 
row circle, till the Greeks and the Romans beat the world into better manners. Ari- 
ſtotle ſays, that in his time im the Kingdoms of Poxrus, which were very near to 
Greece, divers Nations wereeaters of mans fleſh, ſuch as were the 4cheans and Heni- 
ochans, and divers amongſt the Mediterraneans were worle than they. 

6. Thegreateſt part of the world were undiſcovered till this laſt age, and amongſt 
them the Jus Gentium was to ſacrifice one another to Demons ; for all the old Navi- 
gations were by Maritime Towns, and the in-lands either were left alone in their own 
wilder manners, or it is not known what civilities they had. So that the Jus Genri- 
um muſt needs have been an uncertain thing, variable and by chance, growing by 
accidents, and introduc'd by violence, and therefore could not be the meaſure of the 
law of Nature. 

7. Add to theſe that theſeveral Nations of the world had cuſtoms of their own, 
which commencing upon uncertain principles, have been derived to their poſterity,and 
retained with a religious fancy ; becoming natural and proportionable to their fan- 
cies and their fears, and they would rather die than do an act of violence to them, and 
believ'd it to be the greateſt impiety in the world to break them. Herodotus tells a full 
inſtance of this in a trial made by Darius to the Indians and Greeks, He ask'd the 
Greeks what they would take todo as the In47as did who eat their dead Parents and 
Friends, and accounted it the moſt honourable burial; they anſwered, They would not 
do it at any price. And when he ask'd the Izaians upon what conditions they would be 
induc'd to burn the bodies of their Fathers, and not to eat them, they deſired him not 
to ſpeak to them of any ſuch horrid impiety as to burn their Fathers carcaſſes, and to 
deny to them the honor of a natural burial in the bowels of their dear children. #6. 
Azivw, Cuſtom 1s the Gerzus or ſpirit of a mans attions, and introduces a nature, a 
facility, a delight, and religion it ſelf. Ka! » To «010 putvroy waTep TERUX9s nn yiyvelai. 

ouctoy yap 7170 Qs Ty Pure tyſus TL TIANAEXG TH ai Bhd), 1 pÞ Quor TH aia* 105 

©. 79 ToAnzxis Cuſtomis as nature, and that to which weare accuſtomed is like 
that which we were born. For that which u« often is next to that which is always, Ir 1s 
natnre which is always, that is cuſtom which 1s frequent : It is poſſible that nature in 
many things ſhould be altered, and it is very difficult that cuſtom ſhould in any thing; 
we have ſeen and heard it in a great inſtance in a few ages laſt paſt. For when ſome of 
the reformed Doctors by their private authority did twice attempt it, and the Church 
of Rome did twelve times publickly endeavourit, toget the Greeks to forſake the cu- 
ſtoms of their Churches, and to reform themſelves by their copy, they were all repul- 
ſed; and if the Greek Prelates ſhould take the people off from their old cuſtoms, belides 
that the great Turk would do thema miſchief for complying with the Weſtern Chri- 
ſtians his Enemies, the people themſelves would indanger all their Religion and turn 
Turks, if they once did learn that their old cuſtoms were not neceſſary Religion: and 
therefore they choſe to ſtick ſecure in their Religion though allayed with ſome errors, 
than for the purchaſe of a leſs neceſſary truth endanger the whole Religion by taking 
the people off from their J#ra Gentis, the cuſtoms of their Nation. R 
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8 Some Nations do refuſe to admit of ſome of thoſe Laws which others call 
the laws of Nature, and ſuch which indeed were given to all the Nations of the 


eee — Non federa legum 
Ulla colunt, placidas aut jura tenentia mentes, 
and excepting the care of children, to which by natural likeneſs and endearments 
we love to be oblig'd, and {o leſs ſtand inneed to be tied to it by a law, excepting 
this I ſay, to which beaſts allo do as well as we, ſome wiſe perſons have obſerv'd that 
in all things elſe we are at liberty, that 1s, naturally tied tono law. 
Et yap Tis to X.01Y95 arYpewmos you O- Eurip, DiRy. 
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But the inſtances will make greater indication of this than any mans affirmative. 
The Idime4ns are Thieves and Murderers, and will not believe that they do amils : 
The manner of their Nation is to live very much upon robbery, and plundring Mer- 
chants: and in Homers time there was a Nation of Firates; ox aSofov iy Taes Tot: ma» 
Aauois 76 Angeter, An thor, aid the Scholiaſt upon Homers Odyſſes 7. They thought 
it no diſparagement to ſteal, but an honourable and a glorious thing ; and it is worſe 
now, and hath been growing ſo ever ſince A/zmrods time. Men account it lawful to 
kill and ſteal, if they do it by Nations, by Companies, and Armies, and Navies: and 
Cato had reaſon to complain, Fures privatorum furtorum in nervo atque in compedibus , __ cxps 80 
etatem agunt, fures publici in auro atque in purpura; and particularly A. Gellius tells of 
the Egyptians that they allow of thetts ; and the wiſer Lacedemonians, a ſober and a 
ſevere People, taught their young men to ſteal without covetouſneſs ; ſo they pre- 
tended, not to enrich themſelves, but to incourage them to fight the better by plun- 
dring well. Pomponius Mela tells of the 4ugire, a Nation in Africa whoſe cuſtom it Lib, i. c. 8. 
was that every Bride ſhould be proſtitute to all commers the firſt night, and ſhe who 
had entertain'd moſt, was moſt honoured: and Solizus tells of the Garamartici that c,, 4 
thev know no marriages, and therefore children only own their Mothers, for they can 
hardly gueſs at their Fathers; and indeed the old world did do ſuch vile things, con- 
tracted {uch baſe cuſtoms, ſo delighted in wickedneſs, that as they highly provoked 
God to anger, ſo they left it impoſſible to judge of the laws of nature by the conſent 
of Nations. Propertius complains ſeverely of this popular impiety. 
Sed poſtquam tellus ſcelere eſt imbuta nefanao,, 
Fuſtitiamque omnes cupida de mente fugarunt, 
Perfudere manus fraterno ſanguine fratres, 
Deſtitit extinttos natus lugere Parentes, 4d A 
; . pithal. Peles 
Optavit genitor primevi funera nati, & Thetidos, 
Liber ut innupte potiretur flore Noverce : 
Ienaro mater ſubjternens ſe impia nato, 
Impia non verita ef Divos ſcelerare penates, 
Omnia fanda, nefanda malo permiſta furore 
Fuſtificam nobis mentem avertere Deorum. 
*« The whole earth grew {o impure and degenerous, that they drave juſtice from them 
*as their Enemy ; Brothers waſh'd their hands in their Brothers bloud ; the Sons 
* mournd not at their Fathers funeral; and the Father wiſh'd the death of his eldeſt 
* Son, that he might lie with his Sons wife; the Mothers would ſteal ſecretly into 
« the embraces of their Sons; and they feared not to break the laws of Hoſpitality, or 
« Cuſtom, or Nature, or Societies. Now from hence it will be impoſſible to derive 
our cuſtoms, and ſo to ſuppoſe them to be laws of Nature, which are openly de- 
ſtructive of juſtice. And upon this laſt inſtance it appears that the ſaying of Polybins 
will be of no uſe to us in this queſtion 3 04 5 oxoneay oy Toi; Kara (vow £Y uot ANACY TO 
uae, %; pn ov Tos diePFaputrais. That for the laws of Nature we my ſeek amongit them 
that live according to nature, not amongF#t them whoſe natures are deprav'd by cuſtome ; 
lince as Andronicus of Rhodes was wont to ſay, He lies not that ſays honey is ſweet, though 
a ſick man refuſes it as bitter and unpleaſant ; ſo is the law of Nature perfe&t and im- 
mutable in thoſe Nations who are endued witha ſound mind and a | her judgment. 
This indeed is true, but how this can be reduc'd to practice, will be found inexplicable, 
and the thing it ſelf impoſſible : ſince the Lacedemonians the wilſeſt and ſevereſt 
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amongſt all Commonwealths permitted ſuch natural injuſtices, and would breed chil- 
dren upon their own wives by itrangers that they might have a good and a handſome 
breed. 

9. Some Tyrants have made Laws to ſerve their luſts, or their neceſſities, and thelz 
things have come into Cuſtoms, and Laws of Nations, and ſometimes have been ſup- 
m or ſpent in deluetude, Ir was the caſe of Se/exc#s, who in the neceſlity of his 
fon Antioch gave him his own wite, and made it a Jaw for the future, which thing ej- 
ther was inſtantly diſgrac'd and rejected, or elſe S. Pax had not heard, or had not taken 
notice of; for he thought it ſuch a fornication as was not ſo much as named amongſt 
the Gentiles that one ſhould have his Fathers wife: indeed it was not named zter cor- 
datiores, or thoſe with whom he had converied ; bur in Syria and in the Poxtick King- 
dom before his time, it had been named and practiſed and pals'd into a Law ; and yet 
that Kingdom conſiſted of two and twenty Nations of diſtin&t Languages. There 


Orat. pro Clu. Was another inſtance like it ſpoken of by Cicero, that a Woman married her Daugh- 
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Diſflert, 1. 


ters husband, which exactly was the ſame undecency and inceſtuous approach. Nubit 
genero Socrus, anſpicibus nullis, nulls authoribus, funeſtis ominibus. O mulieris ſcelus 
zucredibile & preter banc unam in omnt vita inauattum ! Something like S. Pauls 77s 
v9? ovouatereai, but yet ſometimes it was done, and not only before his time, but long 
after this monition alſo, as it was in the caſe of Aztonins Caracalla: Matrem duxit 
Uxorem ; ad parricidium junxit inceſtum: So Spartianus, Now (concerning theſe 
things, how can any man from hence take aneſtimate of the law of Nature ; tor this 
cannot be of the law of Nature which hath in it ſo unreaſonable and unnatural com- 
plications ; and yet by what rule ſhall we judge of natures Law, ſince the wiſeſt per- 
{ons, even Socrates and Cato did ſuch things which they thought fit, and we call un- 
reaſonable, for they gave their wives to their friends, as a man lends his beaſt for his 
neighbors ule. 

Io, There are ſome Nations fo uſed to a rude unmannerly pride and fiercenels, 
that all civility ſeems ſoftne(s and effteminacy. To this purpoſe is that which Tacitus 
reports of the ſon of Phraates the Parthian, who being bred up with Tiberivs and ef- 
form'd into the Reman civilities was by the Prince his friend ſent to the Kingdom of 
Parthia ; but in the young Gentleman Yoroz there were preſently obſerved eaſineſs 
of acceſs, a fair civil deportment and affability ; obwia comitas: But theſe virtues 
being unknown to the Parthians were nova vitia; and becauſe they were unknown to 
their Anceſtors, perinde odium pravis & honeſtis, the good and the bad amongſt them 
did equally deteſt them. _ 

11, Some Nations have left their good Cuſtomes and taken up bad, and have 
chang'd their natural reaſon into unnatural follies, and the baſeſt fins have been very 
general ; and when God warned the Jews to take heed of the manners of their neigh- 
bor Nations, he enumerates vile luſts which were the national cuſtoms for which God 
affirms that he ejected them from their habitations. 

12. Laſtly, there is no conſent among Nations in their Cuſtoms, nor ever was un- 
til a higher principle made a law and tied it on with penalties; ſuch as were conqueſt, 
neceſſity, contract, reputation, decrees of Princes, or the laws of God, or of a Reli- 
g100N. ru O- 4 ixn arw *; x4TH Pipele Iicowwpya x oreezorapÞua, and neither Nati- 
on with Nation, nor Man with Man, nor a Man with himſelf does long agree. 


27, Indeed there are ſome propoſitions which all the World agrees upon, ſuch as are, 


the immortality of the ſoul, and that there is a God. Taira 6 Exalu Aiye, x 5 Bxpenr 
pO Avyer,  o HTepwrns x; o YaAcrhOs, x; 0 ooPos, % 0 «oopO.. The Greek and the Bar- 
barian, the Epirot and the mariting, the wiſe and the unwiſe agree in the belief and pro 
#ſfion of 4 Goa: but when theſe things come to manners and cuſtoms, they differ inti- 
nitely ; and as they anciently choſe ſeveral gods, fo they did not agree in the manner 
of worſhipping their gods; ſome they worſhipped by praiſes, and ſome by railing, 
ſome by giving ſacrifice, ſome by throwing ftones; and fo it was in other things. 
Some were obſervant of their Parents, and ſome knock'd them on the head with clubs 
when they came to a certain age, as 1s to be ſeen in eAaz; and even in the taking 
care and educating their children, in which nature ſeems moſt to have made a law, 
and ſignified it with the conſent of Nations, yet even in this alſo there was variety, 
and no univerſal law. naturally eftabliſhed. For ſome nurſed their children, and ſome 
did not ; ſometimes they were left to their Mothers without any proviſion made by 


their Fathers; ſometimes the Fathers took them from their Mothers, but however, 
$ yet 
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yet this cannot be properly derived from a Jus Gentium, for if it bea right or a law at 
all, it is a /ex fingulorum, it belongs to ſingle perlons and to families, and is common 
ro man and beaſt, and hath a neceſſity in nature, as it is neceſſary to eat or ſleep, 
and is as neceſſary to families as the other are to ſingle perſons, but where there is a 
neceſſity, there needs no law, and cannot properly be any. 

28, Fromall which I conclude that the Jus Gentium, the law of Nations is no indica- See the P:eface 
tion of the law of Nature ; neither indeed is there any Jus Geptium colleftively at all,9 * 04a: 
but only the diſtin laws of ſeveral Nations ; and therefore it is to be taken diſtribu. * 23 
tively; for they are united only by contract, or imitation, by fear, or neighborhood, 
or neceſſity, or any other accident which I have mentioned. And in thoſe things in 
which they have agreed tacitely, or expreſly, they have no obligation but what 
they bring upon themſelves, as penalties, forfeitures, obloquies, and the like ; which 
they as ealily ſhake off when they have power, and when it is for their profit ; and we 
ſee it 1n thols who have killed Heralds or Miniſters of peace and of Religion; which 
we ſay commonly is againſt the law of Nations ; that is, it is againſt the cuſtom of 
them, becauſe to do ſo is to no purpole, a ipleeniſh ineffective malice ; and theretore 
although of no uſefulneſs, and conſequently ſeldom done, yet it hath been ſometinies, 
and no puniſhment follows, and therefore it is no law. 

| 29. Now that this opinion may not wholly ſeem new, I find ſomething of it affirmed 

by Conſftantinus Harmenopulus, yxos 5 vous by wrwi thr ©. tv, n eOvn xportzs wa, Thelib. 1. tit. 1, 

law of Nations is that which one or more Nations uſe ; and he inſtances in not mar-** 

rying their neareſt kindred, amongſt the Greeks and Savre [ Sarmate (I ſuppole) ] or 

elſe to marry them as the Perſzans uſe. But this only, where it happens that Nations 

do conſent 1n great proportions, it confirms our aſſent to the law, and publiſhes its 

being natural, in caſe that of it ſelf it be o. 


Prompted by reaſon. | 


30. Cicerodefines the law of Nature to be, Vera ratio nature congruens, diffuſa in omnes, jj, g. Repub. 

conſtans, ſempiterza: That right reaſon which is conſonant to nature, which is in eve- 
ry one always and the ſame, that is the law of Nature: So he, and from him La#ax- 
tis; but that is not exactly true. Right reaſon is the inſtrument of uſing the law 
of Nature, and is that by which together with the Conſcience (which is all reaſon) 
we are determined to a choice and proſecution of it our ſelves, or to a willingneſs of 
obeying the obliging POWEr, Tys Tety: YOwus uTod sxeTa. AoYIT 05 % Iixaqn:; aypuryO. 
yirelar Reaſon entertains the Divine laws (of nature) and fo is made a moſt vigilant 
Judge, ſaid Hierocles, This is that which diſtinguiſhes us from beaſts, and makes us 
capable of Laws. 

———------Separat hec wos 

A grege mutorum, atque ideo venerabile ſoll 

Sortitt ingenium, divinorumque caparces, 

Atque exercendis, capiendiſque artibus apti, 

Senſum a celeſti demiſſum traximus arce. 
* But reaſon 1s not the law, or its meaſure; neither can any man be ſure, that an 
thing is a law of Nature, becauſe it ſeems to him hugely reaſonable, neither if it beſo 
indeed, is it therefore a law. For it is very reaſonable that every man ſhould chooſe 
his own wife, becauſe his intereſt is the greateſt : * That every man ſhould ſuffer as 
much evil as he dbes ; * That a man be not puniſhed for evils that he cannot help ; 
* That every man ſhould ſuffer for his own fault, and no man tor the fault of another ; 
and yer theſe are not laws in all places where they are reaſonable. Pythagoras in Laer- 
tins (aid that which was very reaſonable. Plants manſutte nm nocendum, veluti neque 
animali quod non noceat hominibus. A man may not hurt a gentle and a ſweet plant, 
much leſs, a harmleſs and a profitable beaſt. Truly, it is unreaſonable a man ſhould, 
but if he does, he breaks no law by the meer doing ſuch an action. For reaſon can de- 
monſtrate, and it can perſwade and invite, but not compel any thing but 4ſſe»t, not 
obedience, and therefore it is xo law, 

31, But beſides this, Reaſon is ſuch a box of Quickſilver that it abides no where ; it 
dwells in no ſetled manſion; it is like a doves neck, or a changeable Taffata ; it looks 
to me otherwtſe than to you who do not ſtand inthe ſame light that I do: and if we in- 
quire after the law of Nature by the rules of our reaſon, we ſhall be uncertain 
as the diſcourſes of the People, or the dreams of diſturbed: fancies. For ſome 

having 
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having (as Lsciaz calls it) weighed reaſons 1n a pair of ſcales thought them ſo even, 
that they concluded no truth to be in the realunings of men ; or if there be, they 
knew not on which lide it ſtood, and then it 1s, as it it were not at all ; theſe were 
the Scepticks : and when /arro reckoned two hundred eighty eight opinions concern- 
ing the chiefeſt good or end of Mankind, that were entertained by the wileſt and 
moſt learned part of Mankind, 1t 1s not likely that thete wiſe men ſhould any more 
agree about the intricate ways and turnings that lead thither, when they 1o little 
could agree about the journeys end, which all agreed could have in it no variety, but 
muſt be one, and ought to ſtand fair in the eyes of all men, and to invite the induſtry 
of all Mankind to the puriuit of it. 

And it is certain, that the baſeſt of things have been by ſome men thought ſo rea- 
ſonable, that they really chole it, and propounded it to others. And this is the lels 
wonder, when we conlider that in defiance of all the conſenting reaſons, and faith of 
all the Nations of the World, ſome few {ingle perions, wittier than folly, but net ſo wiſe 
4s Reaſon or religion, ſhould ſay that there is no God: ſuch were Diagoras «Mileſius, 
Theodorus Cyrenaicus, Protagoras; and it is thought, Lucian alſo: But they that think 
ſo, muſt alſo conſequently believe that nothing is diſhoneſt that they can do in pri- 
vate, or with impunity. * Some have believed that there is nothing in it ſelf juſt, 
but what is profitable: So did Carzeades (whom I before noted out of Lat#antins)and 
ſo did Ariſtippns. 

Now here it is not ſufficient to ſay, that in this inquelt after the law of nature by 
the proportions of reaſon, we muſt exclude all unrealonable, bruitiſh, and monſtrous 
perſons. For firſt the queſtion will return, who thole are which are unreaſonable, 
and we are not to reject the opinion upon pretence.it is unreaſonable, unleſs we firſt 
know ſome certain meaſures of reaſon: Now we cannot take our meaſures of rea- 
ſon from Nature ; or if we do we cannot take the meaſures of Natnre from reaſon, 
that is, if we call Men unreaſonable becauſe they ſpeak Uznataral things, then it 
muſt be certain that what is 2atural or unnatural is known ſome other way than by 
the proportions of reaſon ; for the reaſon being miſliked for its diſproportion to 
Nature, the laws of Nature muſt be foreknown, and therefore are not to be proved 
by that which comes after : beſides this (I ſay) the wileſt of Men in their profeſſion, 
and ſuch as were no fools in their perſons, fo far as can appear by all their other dil- 
courſes, have believed the worſt of crimes to be innocent, and to have in them no 
natur..l diſhoneſty. TJheodorus allowed of Sacrilege, and {odo thouſands who ar this 
day cali themſelves Chriſtians: Plato allowed adultery, and community of wives ; 
ſo did Socrates and Cate, Zenoand Ghryſippus approved of inceſt, and fo did the Per- 
fians : Sothat we may well ſay as Socrates to Phedon; when we hear the name of S:/- 
ver or Irox all Men that ſpeak the ſame Language underſtand the ſame thing : but 
when we ſpeak of good and evil, we are diſtracted into various apprehenſiuns and 
differ from each other and from our ſelves: we ſay as Pilate ſaid of truth, What is 
truth? we cannot tell what is true and what is good and what is evil; and every man 
makes his own opinions to be laws of nature, it his perſwaſion be ſtrong and violent. 
Tertullian complain'd that the old Philoſophers did {o: /eges nature opiniones ſuas fa- 
cit | Philoſophia. And yet it is without all peradventure that all laws which are com- 
monly called Natural are moſt reaſonable, they are perfective of Nature, unitive of 
Societies, neceflary to common lite, and therefore moſt agreeable to reaſon. But 
if you make an «Ave: of theſe, and reckon backward, you cannot wiſely and de- 
ey reckon from reaſon, or conſent or natural inclinations up to natural 

aws. 
But the laſt clauſe of the Rule finiſhes this whole queſtion. 


[ Bound upon us by the Command of God] 


34, For when God made man a free agent,he by nature gave him power to do all that he 


could deſire: and all that is F#s #atwrale,a natural right or power: and it needs no 1n- 
{tances3 for it is every thing he could delire in eating and drinking and pleaſures and 
rule and poſſeſſion : but the law was fuperinduc'd upon this. Right is liberty, but law is 
a fetter ; nature is free to every thing which it naturally deſires, To eaevI3ees ro unde- 
yos Urrnxoov dGAAL TeaTlay &WAas Ta Ioxtvra avly faid Dio Chryſoſtomus :. That's 
the right of nature, to be free, to be ſubjet'to no law, to do abſolutely what- 
ſoever pleaſes us. This is puomnn cvytpec (as the law calls it) ovyyupiox _— bY 

&A£1%» 
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Biaflei. A natural liberty permitting us to do what we liſt, Libertati Proprium eſt ſic 
vivere ut velis, (aid Cicero de Offic. 1ib, 1, It is not liberty unleſs you live as you 
leaſe : bur ſervitude is not by nature, therefore liberty is. 4. 5.D. de #atu hominum. 
Iftir de jure perſonarum Sett. & libertas. For where nature hath an appetite, and 
proper tendency, it cannot deny to it ſelf ſatisfaction ; whatſoever therefore is a law 
and a reſtraint toit, muſt needs be ſuperinduc'd upon it : which nature her («lt can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be willing todo ; and nothing had power todo but God only who 
is the Lord of Nature. 
RC w—_ K egriwwv 
'Arbpwroir d\ wie d\ixny n ToAAov tern. 
It was God that gave juſtice to Mankind : he made juſtice by his ſan&tion : This was 
expreſly the ſentence of Cicero] peaking of the law of nature: Eft ret#a ratio 4 Numize 
Deorum tratta, imper ans honeſta & prohibens contraria: and again, Lex wera atque prin- 
ceps apta ad jubendum & ad vitanaum ratio eſt retta ſummi fovis, The law of nature 
isa tranſcript of the wiſdom and will of God written in the tables of our minds, not 
an fupnua fiv yer, a product of experience, but written with the finger of God, 
firſt 1n the tables of our hearts. But thoſe tables we like Moſes brake with letting 
them fall out of our hands, upon occaſion of the evil manners of the world : bur 
God wrought them again for us, as he did tor Moſes by his ſpirit, in all the ages of 
the world, more or leſs, by arts of inſtruction and ſecret infinuation, by all the 
ways proportioned to a reaſonable nature ; till from an ixclination it came to a firm per- 
ſwaſion and ſo to a law: God, in this, ruling in our hearts ſomething after the 
manner by which he reigns in Heaven, even by ſgnihcations of what is tit, by inſpi- 
rations and congenite notices, by natural neceſſities: but this thing was yet 10 law 
till God alſo had ſignified it to Men, after the manner of men, that is, by diſ- 
courſe and humane Communications, by ſomething that taught them, and obliged 
them. 

The ſence of this is, That reliz7o7 is the firſt and greateſt bond of laws, and nece(- 
ſity is the next : For though many times 1t prevails more than religion, yet it is not 
always incumbent, and that which is neceſſary to ſociety, is inconvenieat in {ome 
caſes, and when power comes in, and zeed goes out, there is nothing which can make 
or continue the law : and it were impoſſible that all the world ſhould acknowledge 
any law-giver but God ; for nothing elſe could be greater than all mankind, nor be 
truſted in all caſes, nor fear'd but he alone. And therefore the Heathen Princes when 
they gave their laws,gave them in the Name of a Deity. So Numa, Lycurgns, and 
others ; which was not a deſign to ſcare fools and credulous people, but in ſome in- 
ſtances ( excepting only that they nam'd a falſe God ) was a real truth; that is, in all 
thoſe things which commanded natural juſtice, honeſty and decencies : for theſe were 
really the laws of the true God. 

For the law of Nature is nothing but the law of God given to Mankind for the con- 
ſervation of his Nature and the promotion of his perfe&tive end. A law of which a 
man ſees a reaſon and feels a neceflity : Godis the law-giver. Pradical reaſon or con- 
ſcience is the record, but revelation and exprels declaring it, was the firſt publication 
and emiſſiqn of it, and till then it had not all the folemanities of law, though it was 
paſs'd in the Court, and decreed and recorded. 

And this is the perfe& meaning of thoſe words of S. Paul [ but for the law | had not 
known fia that is, although by natural reaſon and the cuſtoms of the world I had or 
m__ have reaſons to diſlike many ations; yet till the law declar'd it I could not 
call any thing aſin, and ifS. Pal could not, neither could the Gertiles: their Na- 
ture was alike, and S. Paul had advantage in education, and yet his nature could not 
inſtruct him in the Names and differences of good and evil ; therefore neither could 
the Gentiles know it merely by Nature. But yet a man may become a law unto him- 
ſelf: So S. Paul obſerves of the Gentiles, who not having a law do by Nature the 
things contain'd in the law, and ſo become a law unto themſelves. So does every man 
who believes any thing to benecefſary, though it be not ſo ; yet he becomes a law to 
himſelf, becauſe by his conſcience and perſwaſion he makes to himſelf a law or obli- 

gation : much more might the Gentiles do ſo; in whoſe Nature the aptneſſes to 
juſtice and diſpoſition to laws were concreated with their underſtandings. Well 
might they become a law unto themſelves in theſe natural inſtances ; for if opinion can 
make a law to our ſelves in an unlawful matter, much more may it do ſo 1n a matter 
that 
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that is ſo agreeable to our nature, ſo fitting, ſo uſeful, ſo prepared to become a law, 
that it wants only the life of authority, ſanc:ton and publication : but though the 
Gentiles becamea law unto them.clves, by this means: yer their Natural reaſon 
was not yet fram'd into a law, tili Gods authurity, cither by his expreſs declaration, 
or by the conſcience of the man, that is, aire&y or ,.direttly did intervene : teſtime- 
nium reddente conſcientia, {o S. Paul, their conſcience bearing witxeſs: ſor either God 
publiſhed theſe laws by exprels declaration and voices, or elſe by imprinting upon 
the Conſcience (uch fears and opinions that pals'd upon the man the reverence and 
obligation of Laws. In both thele there was variety : though in the latter there 
was amongſt the better ſort of men a more regular and univerlal influence and effec : 
and although it is very probable that all the meaſures of juſtice and natural laws of 
honeſty were expreſly publiſhed to the Parriarchs of the great families of the world, 
yet when ſome of the poſterity loſt their tradition, theſe laws were waintain'd by 
more imperfect relations, and kept up by fears and ſecret opinions which the ſpirit of 
God, whois never wanting to men 1n things neceſſary, was pleas'd in his love to 
Mankind to put into the hearts of men, that men might be governed by inſtruments 
which would not fail. 

Thus S. Hierom * affirms that Pharaoh knew his ſins by the law of Nature: and of 


* Epiſk1$t-ad this it was that Tertullian | affirmed ; Ante legem Moyſi ſcriptam in tabulis lapideis, le- 


gem fuiſſe contenso non ſcriptam, que naturaliter intelligebatur & a patribus cuſtodubatar : 

am unde Noe juſtus inventus eſt ſi non illum naturalss legis juititia pracedebar ? Unde 
Abraam amicus Det deputatus, ft non de equitate & juititia legis hujus Naturalis? B 
this the Fathers liv'd, by this Voah was found juft, and Abraham the friend of God: 
for this though not written in Tables of ſtone, yet it was written in the Tables of their 
hearts ; that is, it was by God ſo imprinted in their Conſciences, that they were by it 
ſufficiently inſtructed how to walk and pleaſe God ; and this is that which was {aid 
by Antizonus in Sophocles, and which Apollonins did uſe againſt the edict of Aero. 


Ov Ti mor Zevs ny 0 xnpvEas To, 

Oud' 7 EuronOs Twy x&TH Fewy Sinn. 

Ot Tvs f oy arbpuracy weroay vous: 

Ouſt Strery 700 wToOY wopuny T% 0h 

Kypuyual” ws T& Year Ia X/ a0 HAN Few 

Nomura Suyadat Ivnloy or rrepleauey. 

Ou Tiviy Te x) otts aAN aid Tore 

Zy Tauta, xud'as oid'ey £& oty Qarn. 
” This is a thing which neither Heaven nor Hell hath taught by any new or expreſs 
» ſanction : For God hath given us other laws. Burt never did I think that thy com- 
” mands could ever prevail ſo, that it could be poſſible that thou being a mortal man 
” ſhould prevaricate the unwritten and potent laws of God. For theſe laws are not of 
” to day or yeſterday,but they are eternal, and their principle is ſecret, & from within. 

And therefore Philo ſays, the law of nature is a /aw, vr abarawrs quorws & abertry 

Juavoic Turubeas, engraven in an immortal Underitanding by an immortal nature. Inthis 
whole affair, God is asthe Sun, and the Conſcience as the Eye : or elſe God or tome 
Angel from him being the itelleas agens did inform our reaſon, ſupplying the place 
of Natural faculties,and being a continual Monitor ( as the Fews generally believe, and 
ſome Chriſtians, eſpecially about three or four ages ſince: ) which Adam de Mariſco 
was wont to call Helias his Crow: ſomething flying from Heaven with proviſions for 
our needs. And the G/ofs, and Gulielmus Pariſienſis, and before them Maimonides, 
from whom 1 ſuppoſe they had it, affirm this to be the meaning of David inthe fourth 
Pſalm, Offer the ſacrifice of righteouſneſs ; it follows, © «is monſtrabit ? Who will ſhew 
ws any good? who will tells us what is juſtice, and declare the meaſures of good and 
evil? Heanſwers, Signatum eſt ſuper nos lumen vultus tui Domine, thou haſt conlign'd 
the light of thy Countenance upon us, ## ſcilicet ( as it is in another Pſaln ) in lumine 
to videamus lumen, that in thy light we may ſee light. 


40. Theeffe&ofall which is this only, That God is our law-giver, and hath made our 


hearts to be the Tables of the laws of nature, that they might always be there un- 
der our eye, legible and clear. Iris not a law for being plac'd there ; but God brit 
made or decreed it to be a law, and then plac'd it there for uſe, and promulgation : 
and although very many men, and nations had no entercourſe with God as a law- 
giver 
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giver but what they have by the means of their conſcience, that is, they never heard 
God ſpeak, had no prophets, no revelation, and have forgot the tradition of their.fa- 
thers; yet when God by ways undiſcernible hath written a propoſition there, and 
that the Man does believe any thing to be good or evil: itis true that God is hislaw- 
giver, becauſe he only is Lord of his Conſcience : bur it is alſo true : that he becomes 
a law unto himſelf: that is, he becomes oblig'd to God by the a& of his own conlci- 
ence ; and however it be that his conicience be wrought upon, though by a fancy or 
a fear, a ſad ſight, or a caſual diſcourle, if it works the con(cience into the notice 
and obedience of a natural law, the meaner the inſtrument is, the romue 15 the efh- 
cacy of the principal agent. T he putting it into the conſcience is a ſufficient promul- 
gation of the law, however that be done ; bur nature alone never does it : The ex- 
prels voice of God, tradition, prophets, contract, providence, education and all ſorts 
of influence from God, and entercourſe with man have their portion in this effec. 
And when wiſe men ſay, thi # naturally wnderſtood ; it mutt mean thus, naturally 
men find it reaſonable, but not naturally to be a law: naturally they conſent to it, but 
not naturally find it out, or naturally we may be inſtructed but not naturally bound: 
but when God changes ſciexce into coſciexce, then he makes that which is reaſonable 
to become a law, 

Bur firſt or laſt, this way or another, it became a law only by the authority and 
proper ſanction of God ; God is the author of our Nature, and made a law fit tor it, 
and {ent the principles of that law together with it, not that whatſoever is in nature 
or rea{on is therefore a law becauſe it 15 reaſonable, or becaule it is natural: but thar 
God rook ſo much of prime reaſon as would make us good and happy, and eſtabliſhed 
it into a law 3 which became and was called the law of Nature, both becauſe 1.Theſe 
lawsare iz Materia Naturali: thatis, concerning the good which refers to the prime 
neceſſities of Nature ; and alſo becaule 2. being Divine inreſpec of the author, the 
principles of this law are natural in reſpect of the time of their inſtitution being toge- 
ther withour nature : though they were drawn out by God ſeverally in ſcveral peri- 
ods of the world, who made them laws actually by his command, which in naturs 
are ſo only by diſpoſition. 

This latter reaſon is given by A4/phoaſus a Caſtre and by Weſenbech: the former is 
infinuated by Myzfizger, defining the law of Nature to be quod natura, adeoque Deus 
ipſe omnes homines in Creatione, prima quedam precepta & formulas honeſtatis docuit. 
But the latter of them I ſay is true only of fuch as are the prime laws or rather rules of 
ature, and the general meaſures of vertue and vice. But as for the particular laws 
of Natare ( which only are properly to be calld laws ) we are to look for no other {y- 
iteme or colle&ive body of them, but the exprels declared laws of God which concern 
morality, that is, all that are given to all Mankind without relation to any one pe- 
riod, ſuch is the moral law of the Fews: and ſuch is the religion of the Chriſtians ; 
thatleſs perfe&, this more perfect and intire: for theſe in their ſeveral propor- 
tions are ſuch which are generally for all mankind ; and upon this account it is at- 
firm'd by Gratian, Jus naturale eſſe, quod in lege &+ Evangelio continetur, The law of 
Nature 1s that which is contain'd in the Law, and the Goſpel : which ſaying he had 
from I/idore, 

Ic isneceſſary that this be rightly underſtood, becauſe it eſtabliſhes many certain- 
ties in the matter of Conſcience, and eales us of the trouble of tinding out a parti- 
cular ſyſteme of Natural laws, the inquiry after which hath cauſed many diſputes 
inthe world, and produc'd no certainty, It 1s all zvpnue 4 Noe St, ro nvyOc, 
opho; og, Ao; Sou as the Platoniſts call It, vuO- vs Juzropn, the word of 
God is the law, a right rule or ſentence, and divine law, alaw that is the diſtributi- 

on of the mind of God ; and under this come all the precepts of Chriſtianity : which 
was well lumm'd up by him who gave this account of the religion, and the religious 
that are of it, ſaying they are hownes conſpirantes in communem wilitatem ; and that 
they murrally make and g1ve ouuCona TEC. T3 Th, a SI1x4v is To TS, Brawl GAMMA, 
pond + Bacmlegai Symbols and Sacraments to each others, that none ſhall do or re- 
ceive injury : men conſpiring for the good of other : or as the Roman ſouldier was 
told, They are men whoſe profeſſion 15 todo hurt to no man, and to do good roevery 
man : and this 1s the integral deſign of the law of Nature fo far as it can relate to hu- 
mane entercourle, 
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Ng, G- 4% aoy©-. So Chriſt is called by S. Peter and the Greek Fathers, he 1s the 
word of the Father and the law; and it is remarkable, this word or law of the Father 
was the inſtrument of teaching mankind in all periods of the world. He taught the 
law of Nature to all men, and renew'd it, and made ſeveral manifeſtations and man- 
ners, -and at laſt appear'd in the form ofa man, and made a perfect body of it to laſt 
as long as our nature laſts, and as long as this world and his kingdom abides. When 
God (pake to Adam, tothe Patriarchs, to the Prophets, ſtill he (pake by Chriſt, who 
was the Angel of the old Teſtament, and the Mediator of the New. He 1s theretore 
Verbum Patris ; by him he ſignitied his laws and righteous commandments, and the 
law was given cy x#p0i peoire, in the hands, that is, by the miniſtery, of the Medi- 
ator, whois one: that is Feſus Chriſt; and this Tertullian athrms. Chriſtus ſemper 
egit in Dei Patris Nomine. Ipſe ab initio converſatus eſt, & congreſſus cums Patriarchis 
& Prophetis : and again, Chriſtas ad colloquia ſemper deſcer.ait, ab Adam uſque ad # a- 
CCS Prophetas, in viſioze, in ſomno, in ſpeculo, in erigmate, ordinem funm Pre- 
#ruens ab initio ſemper : + Deus internis cum hominibus conver ſatus eft ; 1011 altns quam 
ſermo qui caro erat futurus, Chriſt in all ages ſpaketo men in the perſon of his Father, 
being from the beginning the word of the Father, which was to be incarnate. The 
ſane alio is to be read in Jufliz eAartyr againſt Tryphon the Few. © Chriſt therefore 
« was the preacher of this righreovſnels, and at lalt revealed all his Fathers will, 
<« which ſhould never receive any further addition, diminution or alteration, The 
Novelle conſtitutiones, the inlargements and explications made by our Bleſſed Lord, 
together with the repetition vi the od. that is, the Chriſtian law, 1s the perte&t Code 
and Digelt of the Natural law. For they all rely upon the fundamental relations be- 
tween God and us, and the natural entercourſe between Man and Man, and the Ori- 
ginal neceſſities and pertective appetires of our own Nature. 

But here it will be neceſ{:ry to clear that great objection which will be pretended 
againſt this doftrine. For ſince Ciriſtian religion 1s new 1n reſpect of Nature, and 
ſuperinduc'd ſome things upon Nature, and reſcinded fome of her rights, and re- 
ſtrained her liberty ; it will ſeem impoſiible that Chriſtian religion ſhould be a colle&- 
ed body of the laws of Nature; becauſe the law of Nature 1s prime and eternal ; 
which Chriſtian religion ſeems not to be : Now to this I anſwer. 

1. That it is evident that all that which any men call the laws of Nature is actually 
contained in the books of the New Teſtament. S. Auſtiz, Hugo de S. Vidore, and 
Alexazder (ay the law of Nature hath but theſe two precepts, 1. Doas you will be 
done to; and 2. Do not that which you would not have done to your ſelf. I/zdore 
reckons into the laws of Nature, 2. Conjun&ion of male and female, 2. Education, 
and 3. Succeſſion of children ; 4. Common poſſeſſions, and 5. Common liberty, and 
6. Acquiſition of things in air, earth, and ſea : 7. Reſtoring the thing that is intruſt- 
ed, 8. Repelling force by force. Theſe are rights of Nature, and natural ſtates or 
actions, but not laws. There are ſome laws concerning thele things, but they allo 
are in the New Teſtament. Ciceroreckon'd, 1. Religion, 2. Piety, 3. Thankfulneſs, 
4. Vindication of injuries, 5. Obſervance of Superiors, 6. To ſpeak truth. The law- 
yers reckon otherwiſe. The laws of Nature are theſe, 1. To worſhip God, 2. To 
live honeſtly, 3. To obey ſuperiors ; Kings, Parents, &c. 4. To hurt no man, 5.To 
giveevery one their own, 6. Common ule of things as far as it may be ; and where it 
may not, then 7. Dominion, and 8. Propriety enter : 9. To take away evil doers from 
among men. And if we obſcrve but the precepts of Nature ( for they had no other 
light which we know of ) which are reckoned by Heſiod, Pythagoras, Theognis, Phocy- 
lides, Fpittetus, Cato, Publianns, and Seneca, we ſhall find that they reckon mygny mi- 
nute counſels which are deriv'd from natural Principles, but yet ſtand fir & from 
the fountain : and ſome which they derive from the r/2hts of Nature, not from her 
{aws, but indeed are directly contrary. 

----- Semper tibi proximns eſto, 
So Cato, and 

© ui ſimulat verbis, nec corde eft fidus amicus 3 

Tu quoque fac ſimules, fic ars deluditur arte. 
And that of Cicero, windicationem eſſe honeſtam, revenge is juſtice. By their own rea- 
fon men took their aim at the precepts and laws of Nature, but their reafon being im- 
perſect and abuſed it was n-»t likely they could be exact: none but the wiſdom of the 
Father could do it perfectly. Thus they can never agree in their enumeration a 
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the natural laws: But it is certain that ſo many of thele as are laws, and bound up- 
on us by God, are {er down in the Scriptures of the New Teſtament. For it is not a 
I.y of nature unlels God have commanded it to us in or by or with nature and natural 
rexon. Now it is certain that Chriſt told us all his fathers will: and the Apoſtles 
raught all that to the Church which Chriſt taught tv them: and therefore what is 
not in their doctrine is not in narures law, that is, it 15 no part of the law of God : and 
if it be certain that he that lives according to the law of Chriſt does pleaſe God and 
do all his duty ; then it follows that either there is no ſuch thing as that which we 
call the law of Nature, and no obligation from thence, and no meaſures of good and 
evil thcre ; or if there be, it is allo part of the Uhriſtian mans duty, and expreſs'd 
and taught by the Maſter and Lord ot the Chriſtians. All that is eſſentially good, 
is there; all that by which the world can be made happy.is there: all that which con- 
cerns every Mans dury, 1s rhere ; all the inſtruments of telicity, and the convey- 
ance of our great hopes 1s there, and what other potentiality there can be in the law 
of nature, than what I have reckon'd now, I neither have becn taught by any man 
elſe, neither can I my telf imagine, or underſtand. Here are the general propoliti- 
ons which are the fo, and make the honeſty and the j»ftice of all the particular laws 
of nature ; and what is not there provided for by ſpecial proviſion, or by general 
realon and analogy, is wholly permitted to humane laws and contracts, or to liber- 
ty and indifferency, that 1s, where the laws of nature ceale, there the rizhts of nature 
return. 

2. But ſecondly, to the objection I anſwer, that it will be but weakneſs, to think 
that all the inſtances of the law of Nature, muſt be as prime as nature her ſelf: for 
they neither are ſo prime, nor {o laſting, but are alterable by God and by Men, and 
may be made more, or tewer, or other. 

This may ſeem new, and indeed is unuſual in the manner of ſpeaking: but the caſe 
is evident and Empirically certain. For when God commanded 4braharr to kill his 
ſon; the Iſraelites to rob the E,oyptians and to run away with their goods; he gave 
them a commandment to break an inſtance of the natural Law; and he made it ne- 
ceſſary that Caiz ſhould marry with his Siſter: and all thoſe laws of Nature which 
did ſuppole liberty and indiſtin&ton of poſſeſſions are wholly altered when Domini- 
on, and Servitude, and propriety, came into the world: and the laws of nature which 
are in peace are not obligatory to other perſons in the time of war. 

For the laws of nature are in many inſtances relative to certain ſtates ; and there- 
fore in their inſtances and particulars are as alterable as the ſtates themſelves: but 
the reaſons indeed on which they do relie ({uppoling the fame or equal circumſtances 
and the matter unchang'd) are eternal and unalterable as the Conſtitution of Nature. 
But therefore it was unwarily ſaid of the learned Hugo Grotizes, and of divers others 
before him, that God cannot change the law of Nature. For as S. Paul ſaid of the 
Prieſthood ; # being chang'd, there muſt of eceiſity be 4 change alſo of the law, ſoitis in 
the law of nature ; the matter of it being chang'd. there muſt of neceſſity alſo be a 
change in the law: for although the cflential reaſon may be the ſame in chang d inſtan- 
ces, yet that hinders not but the law may juſtly be aftirm'd to be alterable ; juſt as the 
law was under the (everal Prieſthoods, in both which the ob/7gation z5 the ſame, and fo 


is the relation to God, and the Natural relizzton, * Thus when rivers are common, it is © 


lawful for any man to fiſh, and unlawful tor my neighbor to forbid me; but when ri- 
vers are incloſed and made proper, it is unlawful for me to fiſh, and lawful for-the 
proprietary to forbid me ; before the incloſure it was juſt to do that thing, which at- 
terward is unjuſt ; and this is as much a change of a particular law as can be imagi- 
ned. * If it be meant, that while the propriety remains, or the ſtate, the law intro- 
duc'd upon that ſtate is unalterable: then there is no more ſaid of the law of nature 
than of any poſitive law of God,or the wiſe law of any Prince ; which are not to be al- 
tered as long as the ſame caſe and the ſame neceflity remains ; and it. would be to no 
purpoſe to affirm ſo of the law of nature; for the ſence of it would be, that while 
things remain as God eſtabliſhed them, they are unalterable. But if God candiſannu! 
the obligation by taking away the matter of the law or the neceſity or the reaſonableneſs, 
or the obligation (and all this he can do one way or other) it is not ſafe nor true to lay, 
Gol cannot alter the law of nature, * He chang'd the watter in ſuffering 1berty to 
pals into ſervitude, he made xeceſ/ity in one inſtance, I mean, in the matter of in- 
cet in the caſe of Cain, and afterwards took it away :. * he took away the reaſonable- 
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xeſs of the ſantion by changing the caſe in the ſubduction or mutation of the mat- 
ter, * and he took off the ob/zgation in the cale of Abraham and of the Iſraelites ryb- 
bing their neighbors. EY: 

And therefore the Chriſtian laws ſuperinducing ſome excellencies and perfe&tions 
upon humane nature, and laying reſtraint upon the firſt Natural laws, that is, upon 
ſuch which before this laſt period of the World were laws of nature, is no hard thing 
to be underſtood. God in it uſed but his own right. And I ſuppoſe it will be found 
to be unreaſonable to expound the precepts of the Religion by the former meaſures 
of nature while ſhe was leſs perfect, lels inſtructed : but this rather ; the former 
inſtances of the natural Law are pals'd into the Chriſtian precepts, and the natural 
inſtance is chang'd, and the law altered in its material part ; the formality of it re- 
maining upon the ſuppoſition of a greater reaſon. Thus to repell force by force is « 
right of nature; and afterwards it was paſled ito a law that Men might do it ; that 
is, God expreſly gave them leave ; and although it be ot properly a law which nei- 
ther forbids nor commands but onely gives a leave, yet when God hath forbidden men 
to do violence, and to eſtabliſh this law the rather, gave lcave, to any man that 
could, to puniſh his unjuſt Enemy that attempred to do him miſchief, it may be 
call'd « /aw, in the leſſer ſence, that is, a decree of the Court of Heaven by which 
this became lawful. * Though this was paſs'd into a law in the manner now expli- 
cated, yet it was with ſome reſtraints; which yet were not ſo great but they lett a 
great liberty which was ſufficient ſecurity againſt violence. The reſtraint which 
God ſuperinduc'd upon this Right of nature was but moderamen inculpate tutele, 
it left men defended ſufficiently againſt injuries, though it permitted us to be tried 
in ſome leſſer inſtances and unavoidable accidents. But now although Chriſtianity 
hath proceeded in the firſt method of God, and reſtrain'd it yet more and forbids us 
to ſtrike him that firikes us, we are not to force this precept into a ſenſe conſiſting 
with the former liberty which we call the law of Nature ; but was at firſt onely 4 
right of Nature or a permiſſfve law, but not obligatory ; and afterwards ſufter'd ſome 
reſtraints: for that which ſuffer'd ſome,may ſuffer more : and as the right of nature was 
for its being reſtrain'd recompenc'd in the proviſions of laws, and by the hands of 
juſtice, taking it from the private into the publick hand : ſo may this right of nature 
when it is wholly taken from us be recompenc'd by Gods taking the «nos or the 
power of avenging our quarrels into his hands. 

This ri2ht of nature being now almoſt wholly taken from us, part of it is taken up 
to God, and part of it is depoſited in the hands of the cv! power, but we have none 
of it; only by Chriſt's /aws and graces our ature 15 more perfet, and morality is ſet 
torward, and j#ſtice and all our rights are ſecured ; but yer the law i changed, * The 
like may be ſaid in divers other inſtances, as I ſhall diſcourſe in their ſeveral places: 
here it 1s ſufficient to have given the firſt hint of it, and demonſtrated the certainty 
and reaſonableneſs of it, which (as appears by the inſtances) although it be eſpe- 
cially and frequently true in the Fus nature or the permiſive law of nature, and in 
thoſe not onely God but men alſo may make an alteration ; yet even in thoſe laws 
which are direly obligatory, the power of God who made them cannot be denyed 
to be equal in the alteration : And indeed he that can annull nature, can alſo at 
leaſt alter her laws, which are conſequent ro Nature and intended onely for her pre- 
ſervation. 

The caſe ſeems to be the ſame with eating & drinking which God hath made neceſ- . 
ſary for our life, as juſtice is to ſocieties : but as he can take away the neceſſity from 
this perſon at this time to eat,and can ſupply it otherwiſe : ſo he can allo conſerve hu- 
mane ſociety in the mutation of caſes and extraordinary contingencies as well as in 
the ordinary effects of juſtice. Indeed God cannot do an unjuſt thing ; becauſe whatſo- 
ever he wills or does, is therefore juſt becauſe he wills and does it ; but his will being 
the meaſure of juſtice, and his providence the diſpoſer of thoſe events and ſtates of 
things to which the inſtances of Juitice can relate, when he wills an extraordinar 
caſe and hath chang'd the term of the relation, then he hath made that inſtance whic 
before was unjuſt,now to become juſt ; and ſo hath not chang'd juſtice into 1njuſtice, 
but the denomination of the whole action concerning which the law was made, is al- 
tered from unjuſt to juſt, or on the contrary. 

Ir is not to be ſuppos'd that the whole - of nature can be alter d as long as our 
Nature is the ſame ; any more than the faſhion of our garments can be grageen 
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alter'd as long as our body is of this ſhape: and therefore it is not to be thought that 
he that makes a doublet ſhall ever make three ſleeves unlel(s a man have three arms, 


or a glove with ſix fingers for him that hath but five, but many particular laws of 


Nature ſuffer variety and alteration, according to the changes that are in our Nature 
and in our Neceſlities, or by any Mealure of Man or Men which God ſhall ſuperin- 
e. 
"_ Duo cum iaem faciunt ſepe, ut poſſis dicere 
Hoc licet impune facere huic, illi non licet ; 
Non quod aijimily res eft, ſedis qui facit. 

The rule of Nature is always the ſame ; yet one may do what another may not, and 
ſometimes that is lawful which at another is criminal ; not becauſe the meaſure is 
changeable, but the thing meaſured ſuffers variety. So that in effe& the ſence and 
extent of truth in this queſtion is this ; That although as long as this world laſts and 
men in it, the law of Nature cannot be abrogated, becaule it is that law which is 
fram'd proportionable to Mans Nature ; yet it may be derogated, that is lefſen'd, or 
inlarg'd in inſtances, chang'd in the integrity of many of its particulars, made rela- 
tive to ſeveral ſtates and new neceſſities ; and this is that which in true {peaking does 
affirm that the laws of Nature may be chang'd. For although there are ſome propoſi- 
tions and decrees ſo General that they are in their Nature applicable to all variety of 
things, and therefore cannot be chang'd: yet they are rather the foundation of laws 
than laws themſelves : becaule a law muſt be mixt with a Material part, it mult be a 
direction of ations, and a bond upon perſors which does ſuppoſe many things that can 
be changed: And therefore although the propoſitions upon which the reatonablene(s 
and juſtice of the law does depend, {erves tothe contrary inſtances by analogy, and 
common influence, yet the law being material does not, and therefore is alterable. 
But of this I hall give a fuller account 1n the ninth and tenth rules of this Chapter. 
For the preſent, I obſerve, | 
54, The want of conſidering this, hath made difficulty in this queſtion and errors in 
many. Every natural propoſition 15 not alaw : but thoſe antecedent propoſitions, 
by the proportions of which laws ſtand or fall, are the meaſures of laws. They are 
rules, not laws: andindeed the rules of Nature are Eternal and Unalterable: that is, 
all thoſe Natural and reaſonable propoſitions which are dictates of prime reaſon, and 
abſtract from all perſons and all ſtates and all relations : ſuch as are God is to be honor'd : 
Fuſtice is to be done : Contratts are tobe affirmed: Reaſon is to be obeyed: Good is to be 
folowed : Ewvilto be eſchewed, Thele are the common meaſures of all laws, and all 
actions : but thele are made laws when they are preſcrib'd to perſons, and applied to 
matter : and when they are, becauſe that matter can have variety, the law allo can, 
though the rule cannot. 

That we are to reſtore all that was intruſted to us, is a Natural law deriv'd from 

the rule of doing juſtice : but this may be derogated and prejudic'd without 
ſin. For preſcription transfers the poſſeſſion and diſfobliges the fiduciary from reſtitu- 
t10n, 
56. By the law of Nature relying upon the rule of performing contracts, clandeſtine 
marriages are valid and firm : bur yet ſome Churches, particularly the Church of 
Rome in the Council of Trexz hath pronounc'd ſome marriages void which by the Rule 
of Nature, and afterwards by a law were rate and _ z particularly, clandeſtine 
marriages, and marriages not clandeſtine by the ingreſs of one of the parties into Reli- 
g10n, as is to be ſeen in the eighth Seſſion. | 

By thelaw of Nature a teſtimony under two or three witneſſes may ſtand but in the 
cale of the accuſation of a Cardinal Deacon in Rome they require the concurrence of 
ſevenand twenty, of a Cardinal Prieſt ſixty four, of a Cardinal Biſhop ſeventy and 
two, and in Erg/andone ſhall ſerve the turn, if it be for the King. In Codicils the 
civil law requires five witneſſes. In teſtaments there muſt be ſeven : when a contro- 
verhie 1 concerning the eminency and prelation of excellent perſons, fifteen are de- 
manded. But if theſe things may be prejudic'd by men, much more may they be al- 
ter'd by God. But this extends it ſelf a little further. For in ſome of theſe — Hooghunſ 
that which is a law of Nature becomes ſo inconvenient as to do muchevil, and then 
It is to be eſtimated by a new Rule; and therefore the whole law is chang'd when it 
comes to have a new meaſure, and the analogy of a new reaſon, 
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de fi, 


Upon the account of theſe premiles it follows, that it is but. a weak diſtin&ion tc 
affirm ſome things to.be forbidden by God becauſe they are {lylawful ; and lome to be us: 
lawful becauſe they are forbiddex. _ For this laſt part of the diſtinction takes in all that 
is unlawful in the world, and-therefore the other is a dead member and may be lopp'( 


* off, So Ocham affirms againſt.the more common ſentence of the Schools ( as his man- 


ner is ) nullus eſt attus malus niſi quatenus a Deo prohibitus eſt, & qui non poj;.t fieri bo- 
nus ſia Deo precipiatur, & e converſo: Every thing is good or bad according, as it is 
commanded or iorbidden by God, and no otherwiſe. For nothing is Unlawful an- 
recedently to Gods commandment. Sin 15a tranſgreſſion of ſome law, and this law 
muſt be made by a Superior, and there is no Superior but who depends on God, and 
therefore his law is its meaſure. There are {ome things good which God hath not 
commanded ; but then they are ſuch which he hath commended by counſels, or 
analogies and proportions. But whatſoever is a ſin, is ſo therefore becauſe it is for- 
bidden, and without ſuch a prohibition, although it might be Unreaſopable, yetit 
cannot be criminal or unjuſt. Since therefore all meaſure of good and evil in the en- 
tercourſes of Men wholly rely uponthe law of God, and are conſequent to his will, 
although it can never be that we can have leave to be Unjuſt, or Unchaſt, that is, 
to do againſt a law i being with all its circumſtances, yet the law may be fo changed 
that the whole action which was forbidden may. become permitted, and innocent, 
and that which was permitted may become Criminal. I inſtance in the aSeagouttin, 
or the conjunction of the nearelt kindred, which once was lawful and ever ſince is be- 
come Criminal, 

The purpoſe of this diſcourſe is this, That we look no further for tables of the law 
of Nature, but take in only thole precepts which bind us Chriſtians under Chrift 
our law-giver who hath revealed to us all his Fathers will. All the laws of Chriſt con- 
cerning moral actions are the laws of Nature: and all the laws of nature which any 
wiſe Nation ever reckoned either are taken away by God, or elſe are commanded by 
Chriſt. So that Chriſtianity is a perfe& Syfteme of all the laws of nature, and of all 
the will of God, that is, of all rhe obligatory will ; of all the Commandments. In 
thoſe things where Chriſtianity hath not interpos'd, we are left toour natural liber- 
ty, ora Jus permiſſivum, a permiſſion, except where we have reſtrain'd our ſelves by 
contratt or deaition. 


RULE IL 
The law of Nature is the foundation of all Iaws and the meaſure of their obligation. 


OR all good laws, and all juſtice hath the ſame reaſonableneſs, the ſame rules and 

meaſures, and are therefore good becaule they are profitable, and are therefore jut, 
becaule they are meaſured by the common analogies and proportions: and are there- 
fore neceſſary becauſe they are bound upon us by God mediately or immediately. And 
therefore Czcero defin'd vertue to be perfetta ex ad ſummum perdutta natura, or Habitus 
animi nature modo rationi conſentaneus, The perfection of nature, or a habit of miud 
agreeing to natural reaſon. But more expreſly and full in his third book de /egibus: 
Lex eſt juſtorum injuſtorumque diſtinttio ad illam antiquifſimam & rerum omnium prin- 
cipem expreſſa Naturam, ad quam leges hominum diriguntur, que Jeppiici improbos af- 
ficiunt, & defendunt & tuentur bonos, Alaw 1s the diſtin&tion of good and bad, of 
juſt and unjuſt, expreſled or fitted to nature, which is the firſt and the prince of all, 
and to which humane laws are directed for the punuhment of evil doers, and the de- 
fence of the good. And uit is evident in all the moral precepts of Chriſtianity : all 
which are fo agreeable to a mans felicity and ſtate of things to which a man is deſign'd 
both here and hereafter,that a man cannot be happy without them: and therefore they 
all rely upon ſome prime natural reaſon, which reaſon although poſſibly ſome or all 
of it was diſcovered to us by reyelation and the wiſe proper diſcourſes of the religr- 
on, and was not generally known to men before Chriſt, yet the reaſons are nothing 
but conſonancies to our tate and being, introductive of felicity, perfective of our 
nature, wiſe and prudent and noble, and ſuch which abſtracting from the rewards 
hereafter, are infinitely eligible and to be preferred for temporal regards before their 
contraries. Ad 
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2 Addto this, they are ſuch which ſome tew the wileſt of the Heathens did teach b 
natural reaſon, for ought we know. And there is a proportion of this truth alſo in 
all che wiſe laws of Commonwealths. The reaſons of which are nothing but the pro- 
portions of Nature, and the prime propoſitions of. Juſtice, common Utility and 
natural neceſſity. And therefore ſuppoling that every civil conſtitution ſu plies 
the Material part or the inſtance, every civil law is nothing but a particular of = na- 
rural law in reſpec of its formality, reaſonablenels and obligation. And all laws of 
manners are laws of Nature: for there can be but one juſtice, and the ſame honeſty 
and common utility in the World ; and as a particular reaſon is contained in the Uni- 
verfal, fo is the particular profit in the publick , ſalutt civiam proſpexit qua intelli- 
gebat contineri ſuam, ſaid Torquats in Cicero, and ſoit isin laws. In the obſervation of 
th2 !1ws of Nature the good of every ſociety and every private perſon is compris'd : 
and there is no other difference in it, but that in every civil conſtitution _ 'E 
ſomething ſuperadded ; not to the realonablenels or juſtice, but it is inveſted with a 
body of action and circumſtances. Fs civile neque in totum a Naturali ac Gentium 

jure recedere, neque per omnia ei ſervire ; adeo ut cum juri communi aliquid additur vel 
detrahitur, jus proprium, id eſt, civile efficiatur, ſaid 7uſtinian : The civil law nei- Lib. 6. # 4: 
ther does wholly recede from the law of Nature and Nations, ncither does it wholly 1**-* pure. 
ſerve it: for when any thing is added or detracted from the natural law it becomes 
the Civil: and another, /eges poſitive repetunt Fus Nature quum leges ſive pattiones 
que ſunt Fura attingunt #tilitatem & ſcopum Nature ; The poſitive laws of a Com- 
monwealth repeat the law of Nature, when laws and covenants do promote the profit 
and this deſign of Nature. ; 

2, Burt from hence it follows that the law of Nature is the onely rule and meaſure of 
all laws, and ſuperinduc'd laws of God and Man are but inſtances of obedience in 
thoſe General precepts of nature : and ſince the law of Chriſtianity contains in it all 
the law of nature ; and is now the only law that can oblige us primarily, and others 
in vertue of it: it is the prime and adequate rule and meaſure of Conſcience, and the 
explication of all its precepts will be a full inſtitution of Conſcience : to which pur- 
poſe that ſaying of Lelins in Cicero is very pertinent : viros bonos appellandos eſſe puta- 
mus qui aſſequuntur quantum homines poſſunt Naturam optimam recte vivendi Ducem, Li 
Nature is the beſt guide and meaſure of living well: and they who exactly obſerve * 
her meaſures as far as Men can, are to be called Good Men. 
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RULE Ill. 
The firſt and greateſt band of the law of Nature is fear of puniſhment. 


| Have already ſpoken of this as it is the a& and effe& of Conlcience: here I am 
to ſpeak of it more abſtractedly, and as it ſelf hath effe& upon humane actions; 
there as it 1s the Miniſter of the Judge : here as it is the Sanction of the law. 
1 Omne malum aut timore aut pudore Natura ſuffudit, ſaid Tertullian, Fear and ſhame 
are the waiters and handmaids of every ſin which Nature hath provided for it. And 
indeed fear is the band of all laws. For although there is a pravity in the nature of 
injuſtice which natural reaſon hates, proceeding partly from the deficiency from the 
pertecive end of Nature and ſocieties, which 1s ſerved by juſtice; partly from the 
conſequent obloquy and diſreputation which all wiſe men and all talking People put 
upon it (for they that do it themſelves ſpeak ill of it in others) yet this is but a little. 
Thus 1s a part of the puniſhment of the breach of the Natural law ; but not ſtrong 
enough to make a firm obligation. Now in all laws there muſt be ſome penalty an- 
nexed, the fear of which may be able to reſtrain men from doing againit the law : 
which cannot be unleſs the evil be greater than the benekit or pleaſure of the prevari- 
cation can be: and therefore it is, that God eſtabliſhing this law hath appointed 
Court within us, 4 ſevere judge who will not ſpare, a wiſe diſcerner who will not be de- 
ceived, ar exatt remembrancer which never forgets any thing that can do the greateſt 
miſchiefs, 4 jſt witzeff who will not be ſuborn'd, and is conſcious and privy to all 
that which he is to judge; and the ſame allo is the execurioxer of the delinquent and 
linning People. | 
2, The ſtings of Conſcience and fear of the Divine vengeance, is this evil which 
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naturally reſtrains us ; it is the greateſt reſtraint, becauſe it is the greateſt of evils, and 
it is Unawvoidable,and it is Natural.l will not add zt & lawful to abſt:.io from evil for fear 
of puniſhment; but it is xeceſſary,and it is Nateral,and that is more, and this is it which 
F,picurus taught, UX AA TWIT arias Iav a Wapyay, n ©03w x90-7ew 3 Which al- 
though Plutarch ſeems angry at, was well enough ſpoken by him ; meaning that it is 
a fear not of temporal diicovery and civil puniſhment which is orly appointed tore- 
ſtrain evil actions, but a fear of thoſe evils whole apprehexſion God hath made neceſſa- 
ry and congenite with the nature of Man ; fear of Gods diſpleaſure, and the deſtrution 
of our nature and felicities relying upon that natural love of our ſelves and deſire of 
our own preſervation, without which a man cannot be ſuppos'd ſufficiently provided 
with principles of neceſſary being and providence. 

There is another kind of fear of puniſhment, that 1s, a fear of thoſe auxiliary 


- puniſhments which Princes and Republicks have ſuperadded to the breakers of natu- 


ral laws, which is in ſome men who are deſpiſers of all the evils which are threatned 
hereafter : Such as was that of Thraſymachus in Plato, Nihil eſſe melius quam facere inju- 
riam neque penas dare, nihil pejus quam pati nec poſſe Ulciſei;, medio autem modo ſe habe- 
re Fuſtitiam, cum quis nec facit nec patitur, quod ut fiat, eſſe optabile ; ſed nempe i 
becillibus quorum proinae intereſt paciſct aut ſervare patta, non autemwvalentioribus, qui ſi 
viri fuerint ac ſapuerint, nullatenus pattum ae injuria non inferenda accipiendave fint ini- 
turi, Nothing 1s better than todo injury without puniſhment : nothing worſe than 
to ſuffer miſchief and to be able to do none again. In the midſt of thele is juſtice, 
which neither does injury, nor receives any, which is much to be deſired ; but by 
whom? By none but by weak People. For the ſtronger, if they be valiant and wiie, 
will never enter into Covenants concerning not doing or receiving injury. * Accor- 
ding to this doctrine, there thould be nothing of it ſelf juſt or unjuſt, and if there 
were, it were not to be regarded, but ſo long as juſtice were profitable, and injuſtice 
troubleſome and dangerous. And therefore ſtrong men or crafty might in many 
caſes be exempt from contracts and from doing juſtice, and would neither do right, 
nor take wrong. 


4. Againſt this it is that all wiſe men in the world do ſpeak, Vos auterz nift ad popula- 


De conſv!. 
Philoſoph, 


q. ZXneid. 


res auras inaeſque rumores retta facere neſcitis ; x relitta conſcientie virtutiſque pre- 
ſtantia de alieau premia ſermunculis cozitatis, ſaid Boetius in indignation againſt all 
thoſe who took accounts of themſelves by publick noiſes not by the teſtimonies of a 
juſt Conſcience, that is, who fear man but do not fear God. And todo good out of 
fear of puniſhment (in this ſence) is to do good no longer than I am obſerved, and no 
longer than I am conſtrained : from both which becaule very many men are very often 
freed, and all men ſometimes, there would be no habit, no will, no love of juſtice in 
the world ; that is, there would be no vertue of juſtice, but ſingle actions as it could 
happen. This would introduce horrid tyrannies, while Princes and Generals having 
power in their hands might doall things as they pleaſed, and have no meaſure but 
their own private: and all mens conditions under them would be always precarious 
and arbitrary, and moſt commonly intolerable : And therefore this fear is the cha- 
racteriſm of evil perſons, 
Oaderunt peccare mali formidine pene. 
and againſt ſuch,civil laws are made: Juſtis lex nox eft poſita, ſaith S. Paul, the law is 
not made for the righteous, but for the wicked, If the ons of Iſrael had continued pious 
as Abraham, Iſaac, and Facob were, the law ſhould not have been given to them as it 
was upon Mount Sizai; but the neceſlities of men brought a law upon them, and that 
law a puniſhment, while good men Too 6xv0iw; & ToBow axoyles os Aorror Sic Toy vo" 
ory as Xenocrates in Laertius ſaid of the Philoſophers ; they do it 
Sponte ſua, veteriſque Dei ſe more tenentes. 

for the love of God ; by choice and delight in the actions of vertue they do excellent 
things, Pluſque ibi Loni mores valent quam alibi bong leges, as Tacitus (219 of rhe old 
Germans. Good manners prevail'd more than good Laws, Thus did the Patriarchs, 


Tac, Annal.3. and therefore they needed not a law. Vetuſtiſimi mortalium nulla adhuc mala libidine, 


ſine pretio, ſine ſcelere, eoque ſine pena & coercitionibus agebant : neque premiis opus erat, 

cum honeſta ſuopte ingento peterentur : & ubi nihil contra morem cuperent, nihil per metum 
vetabantur. Our forctathers deſir'd nothing againſt honeſty and injuſtice,and therefore 
were not forbidden any thing by the inſtrument ot fear. 


5. But therefore the civil and poſitive law is not made for all thoſe men who have 


other 
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other reſtraints; that is, for good men who are mov d by better principles; but be- 
cauſe theſe things that are better are deſpis'd by the vicious and the Tyrants, oppreſ- 
ſors and the impudeat, the civil power hath taken a {word to transfix the Criminal 
and to kill the Crime. And therefore Epicurus in Stobens (aid not amiſs: laws were 
made for wiſe men, not for fear they ſhould do ill, but left they ſhould ſuffer evil from 
the Unjuwſt. 
6 And j even the wiſe and the good men have a fear in them which is an inſtrument 
of juſtice and religion ; but it is a fear of God, not of the ſecular Judge, it is a tear 
that is natural, a fear produc'd from the congenite notices of things, and the fear of 
doing a baſe thing ; a fear to be a fool, and an evil perſon. 

M23 natura dedit leges a ſanguine duttas 

Ne poſſem melior judicis eſſe met. 

faid Cornelia in Propertius : a good man will abſtain from all Unrighteous things, 
though he be ſure that no man ſhould hear or ſee any thing of it, that 1s, though there 
were no laws, and ſuperinduc'd puniſhments in republicks: and all this upon the ac- 
count of ſuch a fear which a good man ought to have ; a fear of being a bale perſon or 
doing vile things. 


—— Impoſito tener cuſtode puelle Ovid.1.z.Eleg, 


Nil agis : ingenio queque tuenda ſuo eff. 
Siqua metu dempto caſta eſt, ea dentque caſta eſt ; 
£ quia non liceat, non facit, la facit. 

That chaſtity is the nobleſt which is not conſtrain'd by ſpies and ſeverity, by laws 
and jealouſie : when the mind is ſecretly reſtrain'd, then the vertue is ſecur'd. * Ci- 
cero purs 2 caſe to Torquatus : Site amicus tus moriens rogavuerit ut bereditatem red- 
das ſue filie, nec uſquam id ſcripſerit , ut ſcripſit Fadius, nec cuiquam dixerit, quid 
facies ? Aruncanus dies and leaves his inheritance to his daughter Poſthumia, and in- 
truſts his friend Torquatus with it, but privately, without witneſs, without conſigna- 
tion of tables : will Torquatus who is a Feoffee in private truſt reſtore this to the child 
when ſhe ſhall be capable? Yes; Torquatus will, and Epicurus will, and yet Cicero 
had ſcarce a good word for him, whom he hath fondly diſgrac'd during all ages of the 
world, weakly and Unjuſtly : but the account he gives of it is pertinent to the rule : 
None intelligis co majorem eſſe Vim nature, quod ipſi vos qui omnia ad veſtrum commo- 
dum, & ut ipſt dicitis ad yoluptatem referatis, tamen ea faciatis quibus appareat, non 
voluptatem vos, ſed officium ſequi, pluſque naturam reitam, quam Ppravam rationem Va- 
lere? Nature is more prevalent than intereſt : and ſober men though they pretend to 
do things tor their real advantage and pleaſure,yet follow their duty rather than either 
pleaſure or profit,and rizht nature rather than evil principles. 

7. The realon of this is, becauſe nature carries fear and reverence in the retinue of 
all her laws, and the evils which are conſequent to the breach of natural laws are 
really, and by wiſe men ſo underſtood to be greater milchiefs than the want of profit, 
or the miſſing of pleaſure, or the feeling the rods and axes of the Prince. If there 
were no more ina crime than the diſorder of nature, the very unnaturalneſs it ſelf 


were a very great matter. 5. Baſil ſaid well, ad omnia que deſcripta 2 mobis, & Deo Rep, faſior, 


precepta ſunt, conſequenda, naturales ab ipſo facultates accepimus, God hath given to 
virtues, natural Organs, or bodily inſtruments ; as to mercy he appointed bowels, 
eyes for pity, hands for reliet ; and the proper imployment of theſe 1s ſo perfetive of 
a mans condition (according to their proportion) that not to employ them according 
to the purpole of nature is a dileaſe, a natural trouble ; juſt as it is to trumpet with 
our mouth which was intended for eating and drinking and gentler breathings. Ir is 
puniſhment enough todo an unnatural and a baſe action, it puts our foul and its fa- 
culties from their centre, and the ways of perfection. And this is fully obſerved b 

Seneca : Male de nobis attum erat quod multa ſcelera legem & judicem effugiunt, + 
ſcripta ſupplicia, niſs illa naturalia  gravia de preſentibus ſolverent & in locum pati- 
entie timor cederet, Mankind were in an ill ſtate of proviſions, if thoſe wickedne(- 
ſes which elcape the law and the Judge, did not ſuffer the more grievous inflictions 
of natural puniſhment, and fear came into the place of patience ; till, fear is rhe 
bridle : but it is an honeſt fear, a fear of God and of natural diſorders and inconveni- 
ENCC. Oux oy ovuSoAcios WoArTeor; 20 Gy amayopean ror GAN = ihomeryiac, x) © 
Wegs Toy Fe0v a yan; 1 Iimxai(Curn, as Clemens of Alexandria calls it ; a righteouſneſs 
not produc'd by laws and the ſword, fear and intereſt, but from the love of _ and 
@me- 


mter, 2, 
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ſomething that is within: There is a fear, bur it is ſuch a fear as ſtill leaves the love to 


vertue, and lecures it in privacies, and enjoyns the habit and conſtant practice of it: a 
fear that is complicared with a Natural love of our own preſervation, and is con- 
ſtant, and mealur'd by God, and in the Natural limit cannot be extravagant ; a fear 
that acknowledges Gods Omniſcience, and his Omaiprelence, and his eternal juſtice: 
and this was the lence of that of Sophocies. 

Iegs Tavrae x ule und'tv, ws anayl' opey 

Kai mal axuwy Tay] ayarlora yer. 
Do nothing baſely and ſecretly ; for times Father ſees and hears all things, and time will 
diſcover it, and truth ſhall be the daughter of time, and that which is done in ſecret ſhall 
be ſpoken upon the tops of houſes : So both the Chriſtian and the Heathen are conjoyn'd 
in the ſeveral expreſſions of the ſame great truth. This fear is depoſited in Conſci- 
ence, and is begotten and kept by this propoſition, that God is 4 rewarder of all men 


according to their works, 


Conſequent to this is the love of Vertue. 


RULE IV. 
The ſecond band of vertue is love, and its proper and conſequent deliciouſneſs. 


f hb is not wholly Natural, but in much of it is Empirical, Supnue vyegre & Civ 


proceeding from the grace of God, and the experience of the deliciouſneſs and 
rewards of vertue, and the excellency of a greater hope which does entertain our ſpi- 
rits in the outer courts of pleaſant expectations: 97: & FrAcooGias ThTo avry Week 
yt yore To areniTaAXTYs Word a Tires 1% F a9 TY vouwy PoſSov Woruot, as both Ariffotle 
and Xenocrates did ſpeak. It is the effe& of Philoſophy and Religion, of vertuous 
and ſevere inſtitutions to do that for love and without conſtraint, which fools, and 
vicious, and weak perions do for fear of laws. 

Now this, I ſay, is not Natural, that is, although it be agreeable to Nature, yet 
not primarily introduc'd by it, without a Tutor, becauſe nature forbids juſtice, but 
docs not command juſtice, but ſecondarily and by accident and upon ſuppoſition of other 
contingencies. To do injuſtice is always a fin, but zox to do 4 juſtice 1s not always. For 
a man may depoſe the perſon of a Fudge, or a truſtee, or a delegate ; but they who 
habitually do juſtice, find the rewards of reputation, and the eale of being freed from 
the torments of an evil Conſcience which is a delicacy, like the being eaſed of the hor- 
rid gripes of the Colick; and fo inſenſibly grow in love with juſtice, that they think 
they love juſtice for juſtice ſake. 

Ipſa ſui merces erat & ſine vindice preaa, 

Concerning which it is fit we conſider a little left it become the occaſion of 
Scruples and nice opinions. Antigonus Socheus an old Jew was fam'd for ſaying, Be not 
ſervants who ſerve their Lord that they may receive a reward from him ; but be ſuch 
who ſerve him without conſideration of wages,or recompences,and let the fear of God 
be upon you : Baithzs and Sadoc his Diſciples, from whom the Se of the Saduces did 
ſpring, not well underſtanding him, took occaſion from hence to deny the Reſurreti- 
on and rewards after this life. And indeed ſuch ſayings as theſe are ealily abuſed ; and 
when ſome men ſpeak Great things, and others believe as much of it as they Under- 
ſtand, but underitand it not all, they make Sects and divide their Schools, and igno- 
rance and faction keep the doors and fit in the chairs ſometimes. It is impoſſible a man 
ſhould do great things, or ſuffer nobly without conſideration of a reward ; and ſince 
much of vertue conſiſts in ſuffering evil things, vertue of her ſelf is not a beatitude, 
but the way to one. He does things like a fool, who does it for noend : and if he does 
not chooſe a goodend,he 1s worle : and vertue her ſelf would in many inſtances be un- 
reaſonable it for no material conſideration we ſhould undertake her drudgery : and 
therefore S. Auſtin ſaid well, Sublatis eternis premiu & penis verum Haturum 4 parti- 
bus Epicuri: Senſual pleaſure were highly eligible, and not vertuous ſufferings, if in 
this life only we had hope. But if it be accounted the top of vertue to love vertue for 
vertues ſake, and without intuition of the reward ; many times good men obſerving 
that themſelves are encouraged by all Gods promiſes to obedience and porven, 
an 
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and that in Martyrdom there is no Nazaral or ſexſitive pleafure, and that it cannot be 
lov d for it ſelf, but wholly for its reward, will find themſelves pur into fear where 
10 fear is, and that a nequam humilitas an unworthy opinion of their duty ſhall aftright 
their peace and holy con hdence. Peregrizus the Philoſopher in 4. Gellius expreis'd 
this love of vertue tor it (elf, thus; Etiamſe Dii atque homines ionoraturi forent ; todo 
good though neither God nor Men ſhouls know of it: but as this is impoſſible i; fat, fo 
It is in ſpeculation ; for there were no1uch thing as vertue, if it were not relative and 
directed to God or Man: But yet the thing which they mean is very good. Good 
men love vertue for vertues fake, that 15s, they aCit and love it, they do it with (6 
habitual and confirm'd ele&tions and complacency, that many times they have no 
actual intuition to the reward ; they forget thi, they are fo taken with that ; like 2 
man that chuſes a wife upon many conſiderations,” as portion, family, hopes and beax- 
ty ; yet when he hath convers'd long with her and finds her amiable and truitful, obe- 
dicnt and wiſe: he forgets all othericonſiderations,- and loves her perſon for her own 
perfections, but will nor quitall his other 1ntereſts.. The differences beſt under- 
{tood by variety of Motions. Some Motions cannot be continued unleſs ſome: agent 
or other do continually urge them ; but they are violent and «natural: others are 
perfecive and lov'd, and they will continue and encreale by their own principle if 
they be not hindred. Th is the /ove of vertue, that is, fear, or it may be hope ; ſave 
that hope is a thing between both, and is compounded of both, and is more commend- 
able than fear. But to love vertuefor it ſelf, is nothing elſe, but to love it directly 
and plainly ; he that loves t only for the reward, and 1s not by the reward brought 
to love the thing, loves not this art all, but loves ſomething elſe : bur he that loves it at 
all. ſees good in it, becaule he finds good by it, and therefore loves it (elf, now, what- 
ever was the firſt incentive: and rhe woodden arch-may be taken away when that of 
marble is concentred. | 

2. Vir fortis c+ juſtas---- in funma voluptate eſt & periculo ſuo fraitur., ” When a 
” good man lays betore him the price and redemption of his mortality, the liberty of 
” his Country, the ſafety of his friends, he is hugely pleas'd anddelights in,and enjoys 
? hisdanger. But ifhe teels not this pleaſure, yet without trembling and uncertainty 
? he will dare todie, facere redte preque contextus ; and it yourell him, this reputation 
” which he gets of his Citizens will die almoſt as ſoon as he ſhall die ; he aniwers, all 
” thole things are without the nature and conlideration of my work : Ego ipſum con- 
” templor, hoc eſſe honeſtum: ſcio: Tlook upon the work it ſelfand find it honeſt, and 
that's enough ; meaning ſecretly ; that though theſe outward rewards were pared off, 
yet there are ſecret plealures which will follow and ſtick cloſe to vertue, as the ſha- 
dow does to the body, and this good men mult confider, becaule they feel it, and that 
is part of the reward. | ; 

3. They are pleaſed with the vertue it ſelf, and their ſoul is as much delighted with 
it, and as naturally as the eye with beauteous colours, or the throat with Unctuous 
juices, or the tongue with moilt fweetnefſes. For God hath made vertue proportion- 
able to all the noble ends, and worthy deſires of mankind, and the proper inſtrument 
of his telicity: and all its beauties, and all its works, and all its effe&s, and all that 
for which it can be loved is part of the reward. And therefore to ſay a man can love 
vertue for vertues ſake and without conſideration of the reward, is to ſay, aman can 
love vertue without any reaſon and inducement, 'without any argument to move his 
affections, | 
G6. 4. For there can be but two cauſesof amability in the world, Perfetion and Hſe- 
fulnefs, that is, Beauty and Profit ; that 1n the thing it ſelf, this as it relates to me : 
Now he that ſays, a man may /ove vertue for its own ſake without conſideration of the 
reward, ſays no more than that a man may love a flower which he never hopes to 
ſmell of ; that is, he may admireand commend it, and love to look on it,and juſt ſo he 
may do to vertue. Burt #f he deſires either, it is becauſe it is profitable or uſeful to him, 
and hath ſomething that will delight him, it cannot elſe poſſibly be defir d. 

7. Now to love vertue in the firſt ſence is rather Prazſe than /ove, an act of Underſtand- 
ing rather than of the Will, and its obje& is properly the perfe&ions of the flower or 
the vertue reſpectively : But when it comes to be deſired, that is, /ov'd with a relation 
to my ſelf, it hath for its objec other perfe&tions, thoſe things that pleaſe, and that 
delight me, and that is nothing but part of the reward or all of it. 

8. The queſtion being thus explicated, it follows, that to love vertue for Tm 
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ſake, is ſo far from being the honor of a good and perfe& man,that it is the character 
ot an evil man, 1f it goes no further. For it amounts to nothing but this, that the 
underſtanding is convinc'd of the worthunels of 1t, 

_ viaco meliora proboque, ------ 
it is that which S. Paulcalls a delighting in the law after the inner man. * But it is a Re- 
lative, Material, Prattical love of verrue that makes a good man ; and the Proper 1n- 
ducement of that is alſo Kelatiwve, Material and Prattical. 

E/t profetto Deus qui que nos gerimus 

[n Capr, Plaut, Auditque & videt. Bene merenti, bene profaerit, 

TY Male merenti par ertt : 

ſaid the Comedian, God hath ſo endeared juſtice and vertue to us, that he hearing and 

ſeeing all things, gives good things to them that do good things ; but he will be even 

with the evil man. : 

5. Laſtly, Tolove vertuefor vertues ſake, is to love it without conſideration of 
humane rewards, praiſe of men, honors, riches, reſt, power, and the like, which in- 
deed are the hinges of molt mens actions. - | 

Cura quid expediat, prior eſt quam quid fit honeſtum, | 

Et cum fortuna tatque caditque fides, + | 

Ovid, Nec facile invenies multis de millibus unum, 
Virtutem pretium qui putet eſſe ſus. 
Ipſe decor recti, fatti ſi premia acfint, 
Non movet, & gratts penitet eſſe probum, 
N nifi quod proaeſt charum eſt, 

Now he that is a good man and loves vertue vertuouſly, does not love it principally 
for theſe ſecular regards ; but without ſuch low expectations, and without apprehen- 
ſion of the angry icntence of the laws : but this does nut exclude the intuition of the 

Divine reward from having an influence into the moſt perfect love of vertue ; for this 
is intriniecal to the ſan&ion and the Nature of the law ; the other is extrinſecal and 
accidental. The firſt is ſuch a reward as 1s the perfe&tion of the work ; for glory # the 
perfeftion of Grace ; and herhat ſerves God for hope of glory, loves goodneſs for good- 
neis ſake ; for he purſues the intereſt of goodnels that he may be fill'd with goodneſs ; 
he ſerves God here that he may ſerve him hereafter ; he does it well that he may doit 
better ; a /ittle while that he may do it over again for ever and ever. Nothing elſe 
can be a loving vertue for vertues ſake ; this is the greateſt perfe&tion and the moſt 
reaſonable and practicable ſence of doing it. * And it the rewards of vertue were not 
the great practical inducement of good mens love to goodneſs, all the promiſes of the 
Goſpel were to no purpole in relation to the faith of good men, and therefore the 
greateſt and the beſt part of faith it ſelf would be uſeleſs: for there is no purpoſe or end 
of faith of the promiles, but to enable our obedience by the Credibility and expecati- 

on of ſuch promiſes to doour duty. 

10, Now thateven good men, even the beſt men, even all men havean habitual regard 
to it, beſides that it is impoſſible to be otherwiſe ( for he that ploughs does plough in 
hope ) and will eafily be underſtood to be ſo by them who know the cauſes and nature 
of things ; it appears alſo 1n the inſtance of as good a man as any ſtory reports of ; even 
Moſes, who deſpiſed to be called the ſon of Pharaohs daughter, becauſe he had an eye to the 
recompence of reward: and by the inſtance of all thoſe brave perſons whom S. Paul enu- 
merates in the eleventh Chapter to the Hebrews ; who all died in faith not having re- 
ceived the promiſes ; but they look'd for better, even ſuch as were to come; and be- 
yond all this, Our Bleſſed Lord himſelf, deſþis'd ſhame and endured the Croſs ; but it 
was for the glory that was ſet before him. For it is the firſt and the Greateſt article of 
the Gentiles Creed, Every one that comes to God-muſt believe that God is, and that 
he is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him; - 

11, The ſummisthis; Although in Nature her ſelf, and in the Conſcience relating to 
her, there is a Court punitiveand a fear of God, yer the expectation of reward is ra- 
ther put into us, than born with us, and reveal'd, rather than Natural; and therefore 
the expectation of good 1s the ſecond band of Natural laws, but extrinſecal and adven- 
titious, communicated to us by revelation, and by grace. 
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RULE V. 


The imperſeSion of ſome proviſions in civil laws are ſupplied by the Natural obligation re. 
mAinng upon perſons civilly incapable. _ 


Hen laws make proviſion of caſes &: 79 rA&oy, in as many things as they 

can foreſee, or feel, and yet ſome things will emerge which cannot be fore- 

ſeen, and ſome contrary reaſons will ariſe; many times there is no care taken for 

ſome things and ſome perſons by any conftitutions of Man. Here Nature as the 

common Parent of all juſtice and neceſſary obligations, takes the caſe into her pro- 

tection. 
This happens in many cales : 

1. Humane laws give meaſures of things and perſons which fit moſt men without 

a ſenſible error, but ſome it does not. Young perſons are at a certain age declar'd 

capable of making profitable contrafts; at another age of making contracts that 

are hazardous,and they muſt ſtand to them,though they be miſchievous. Ar one age 

they may marry ; at another they may contract a debt ; at another they may make a 

Teſtament ; at another they may be puniſhed with Capital inflictions. But in ſome 

perſons the malice is earlier and the wit more pregnant, and the ſenſe of their advan- 

tages brisk enough: and therefore the contracts which they can make ; and the ati- 

ons which they do, and the part which they chooſe is really made, or doxe, or choſen ; 

but they not bound to ſtand to it, by the civil law: and yet if they can chooſe they are 

zaturally obliged. Both of them are neceſſary : The civil law cannot provide but by 
common meaſures 


D© nos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere reftum. 


all their rules are made by as common a meaſure as they can, and they are the beſt 
rules that have the feweſt exceptions: the beſt Carpenters make the teweſt chips : 
bur ſome there muſt be. Burt then it is neceſſary that Nature ſhould provide,by ſingle 
proviſions in all the ſingle exceptions ; for it is neceſſary it ſhould be done, and the 
only can doit. She can do it becaule Nature hath provided and inſtructed a judging 
and a diſcerning Conſcience, and the perſon that contracts or receives a benetit, can 
bind himſelf ro man as ſoon as he can bind himſelf ro God ; becaule the laws of God 
bind all our contracts with men. That is, plainly thus, God's laws provide not on- 
ly for general caſes but alſo for particular circumſtances; and of every thing God 
. and God's Vicegerent, Goxſcience, can take accounts ; and therefore this abundance 
ſupplies the others defe&t ; the perfe&ion of God makes up the breaches of the im- 
perfection of Man. Which rule 1s to be underſtood both of things and perſons. 
For all our duty is onely an obedience to God : and every one that can hope or fear is 
bound to this obedience ; therefore there can be no gap here : God hath inevery thing 
ſhut up every perſon that can ule reaſon, by ſome in{trument or other. And there- 


fore Cicero ſaid well, Si regnante Tarquinio nulla fuiſſet Rome ſcripta lex de ſtupris, ta- Tib,z, de lege. 


men contra illam legem ſempiternam Sextus Tarquinius vim Lucretie Tricipitini filie at- 
tulit : erat enim ratio profeita arerum Natura, & ad rette faciendum impellens, atque 2 
delicto avocans, There was no civil conſtitution againſt rapes, but Tarquiz ought not 
to have done it ; for there was an eternal law againſt it. For right reaſon proceeding 
from Nature drives us on to good, and calls us off from evil. That is, he could not 
but know it was ill, and againſt reaſon, and againſt every thing by which he ought 
to be governed ; and even to the Heathen God was not wanting, but bound theſe 
laws upon them by reaſon, and inclination, and neceſfity, and fame, and example, and 
contract, and hope, and fear, and by ſecret ways which we know not of, He made 
ſome inclinations and ſome reaſon to become laws, that Mankind might not live like 
beaſts and birds of prey : in all caſes, and in all times, and to all perlons he became a 
Lord and a Law-giver ſome way or other. 

Young Perſons of Twelve or Fourteen Years old can be ſav'd or damn'd, they can 
love or hate, they can underſtand yea and nay, they cando a good turn or a ſhrewd, 
they can lead a blind man right or wrong, they can bear true or falſe witneſs: and 
although the civil laws out of care leſt their caſineſs be abuſed by crafty People, 
make 


wo 
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make them lecure from it by nulling the contra, that the deceiving perion may nct 
reap the harvelt of his fraud, yet there are very many Cales in which the Minor re- 
ceives advantage, or at the lealt no wrong, and though it was ht he ſhould be lecu- 
red, it was not fit he ſhould be enabled to do a milſchict to another, ur levamer hy, 
aliis fit onus, as S. Paul in a like caſe, that they be eaſed and others burdeved, For al- 
though the other Contractor be ſufficiently warned to take heed of the Mizer, yet 
there may be zced 1n it,or charity, frieneſbip,or Coxfidence 5 all or any of which it they 
might be deccived the Minor would ſufter often; but the other Contractor but once. 
Therefore as the Civil law fectres them from harm, fo the /aw of Nature binds them 
to do none, but to ſtand to ſuch contracts in which they have advantage of equality, 
and 1 which they were not abuſed. * The time w hen they come to be oblig'd 1s the 
time when they come to the ule of reaſon * when they underſtand their dury * when 
a prudent man judges them fit to be contracted with * when they can ule fraud to 
others * when they can conſider wherher they be bound or no: theſe are the beſt marks 
2nd ſignatures of the time, and declare the obligation in all caſes where there is no 
deception evident. 

4, 2. Sometimes both parties can contract: but becaule they doing it without wit- 
neſſes, may recede from it, either conſerting!y or againſt the will of one of them, the 
politive conſtitution of Man intending to provide againſt this inconvenience,hath cur 
the civil tie in pieces and, refuſes to verihe the contract, beſides that it cannot legal- 
ly be proved. In this caſe Nature relieves the oppreſſed party, and (upplies the eali- 
neſs of the civil band, and ſtrains that hard which the others let looſe. And this 
happens in clandeſtine contracts : againſt which in the matter of marriage all Chri- 
{tian Countries have made ſevere edits: but in caſe they be done, in {ome places 
they are pronounced valid, in ſome places declared A'ul. Where they are nulled, 
Nature is defeated in making proviſions and the parties are warranted to do a rmiſchief. 
For if Man7ritizs and Cluviena contract marriage ; and e Mauritius repent his bargain 
where ſhall Clxwiexa be reliev'd? The law of the Church forbids it, and will puniſh 
her for doing it if ſhe complains. The civil Law takes no notice of it, for it cannot 
be legally prov'd : and the law of Nature 1s barr'd out, if it be declar'd Null; and 
then there is nothing left to hold him. Ir 1s the caſe of the Church of Rowe who in 
the cighth Seſſion oft the Council of Trext declare all clandeſtine contratts to be null, 
and their mixtures to be fornication and uncleanneſs. But they have overacted their 
zeal againſt a temporal inconvenience, and burx their houſe to roaſt an egge ; they de- 
ſtroy a law of Nature by a Jaw of the Church ; againſt the former practices, coun- 

X.varrm £9: {els and reſolutions, even of their own Church. * For it thoſe contracts are in 
"_ 2994 ” themſelves naturally valid and not forbidden by God, then they cannot reicind them : 
Cardivalium 1f they be not naturally valid, ſince they were always poſitively forbidden, why were 
| an —— they elteemed valid for ſo many ages? For till that Council they were fo, but find- 
d:bar decreri, 10g, that the former prohibitions were not ſtrong enough, they took this courle to 
Sire neon break them all in pieces: And out of deſire to prevent an accidental evil, they made 
4:2am,C pm It more ready to be done. For it was before but feared leſt they ſhould recede : but 
ſata elanieftt- yer if they did, they were eſteem'd adulterers if they married again : and they them- 
na exam p. (elves knew when they were precontracted ; and therefore ſtood convicted and 
maner-,ficur® pinch'd in their own Conlciences lo long as the old laws remain'd,and men did not re- 
—_ TR ceive warrants to break the moſt ſacred bands in the world: but by this nullifying the 
C--c4i, am Contract,they have not only leave to go off, but are commanded ; and if they be weary 
[CME of this, they may contract with another, and there is nothing to hinder them, if Na- 
-+4 ram pla- ture does not. This Nullity therefore is a vehement remedy that deſtroys the pa- 
_"<2a1e74- tient; belides that it is againſt the law of Nature. The laws may forbid it to be 
—_ done ; but if it be, they cannot reſcind it; becaule the civil conſtitution is leſs than 
the Natural, and convenience is leſs than Conſcience, and man is infinitely le(s than 

God. 

3. Somepretend to do a greater good, and todo it, break a contra juſtly made: 
and if the civil conſtitution allows it, the law of Nature reclaims, and relieves the 
injur d perſon. This was the cale of the Phariſees whodenied to relieve their Parents 
out of zeal to fill the Treafure of the Temple, and thought that their voluntary reli- 
gion excus'd from their Natural duty. The Church of Kome gives leave to either of 
the perſons who are married folemaly, and contracted rightly to recede from their 
vow and enter into religion, and declares the marriage ſeparate and —_ Here 
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Nature calls upon the obliged party , and oughr to prevail above any other pre- 
rence ; it being firſt in potſefſion and faſter in obligation : and if it be naturally 
an evil to break a lawful contract made without fraud, and which is in our Power 10 
keep ; then it ought not to be done tor any good in the world. 


6, 4. Hither allo are to be reduc'd, obligations by Unlolemn ſtipulations, by ccom- 


8. 


IO, 


TH, 


IZ, 


mand of Parents , by intermination of curles, by meer deltict amongſt pericns; 
againſt whom lics no civil action, as of lervants to their Lords, ſons totheir Fathers: 
concerning which proper accounts are to be given in their own places. Here only 
they are to be noted in the general oblervation of caſes in which the law of nature hath 
made an obligation, when the civil power could not,or would not,or did not againſt it. 
But it is proper to dilcuſle a difhicult queſtion which intervenes upon this rule. The 


caſe is this; By the law of Nature every man hath power to make a Teſtament of his 


own Goods : But the civil law requires conditions of every Teſtator that the Teſta- 
ment ſhall be ratified by ſo many witneſles, or elle it ſhall be invalid. Semprozins 
dying leaves Cats his heir,and gives but a {mall portion to his ſon Porcius,but declares 
this by an unſolemn Teſtament. The like may happen in all donations and actions 
to which any ſolemaities of law are required. 

Deſt, 

He queſtion is, Whether the Eſtate be due to Caizs by the law of Nature, or is 
T not Porci«s the ſon to be relieved by the civil Conſtitution which makes the un- 
ſolemn Teſtament to be invalid ? To this it is commonly an{wer'd, That to make a 
Teſtament is not a law of Nature, but a ri2ht only, which as a man may himſelf relin- 
quiſh, ſo may the publick laws reſtrain tor the publick good : for there being ſo ma- 
ny frauds in pretended Teſtaments, it 1s neceflary that proviſions ſhould be made to 
prevent the infinite evils that may happen. Now whatloever 1s zeceſſary,is alſo juſt ; 
if the neceſſity be publick, real, and unavoidable by other means: and if it be juſt, 
the publick power hath ſufficient authority to reſtrain any mars right for every ma .s 


good, 


2, Every ſentence of the Judge in a clear caſe that binds in law, does allo bind in 
Conſcience ; but if the Judge of civil actions did know that Sexzprozins really did ap- 
point the ſtranger Caizs his Heir, yet by the law he were bound to declare for the ſon 
Percius, and that the real unſolemy Will of Semproxius were to be accounted no- 
thing: Sothat although the Law were made to prevent fraud,yer even when there is 
no fraud, and the Judge knows there 1s none, yet the unlolemn Teſtament is to be 
declar'd invalid by the law : which law becauſe it is juſt.and for a juſt cauſe and by a 
competent Authority, muſt bind in Conſcience by the force of the words of S. Paul; 
Let every ſoul be ſubjett to the higher powers. And therefore if the law be good and rhe 
Judge juſt in giving the inheritance from Cazus to Porcins, certainly Caius muſt necds 
be unjuſt if he detains it. | 

3. And this very thing is conſented to in the Canons of the Church, which are 
uſually fram'd, and ever to be preſum'd (»bi contrarium non conſtat) to be more agree- 
able to the meaſures of Conſcience ; and yet in the Canon law, a Teſtament fram'd 
and ſign'd in the preſence of two witnelles 1s not good, unlels the Parith Prieſt be 
preſent ; and that no man can lawfully detain a legacy upon the Warrant of ſuch a 
Will, 

4. For ſince every a& of man conſiſts of the poteftative and elefive faculties, it 
either will be wanting,or power, the act is invalid. Ir is not therefore enough though 
the will be manifeſt and confeſſed ; for if the man have no power, his will is 10- 
effective. 

Bur this opinion though relying upon fair probabilities and great authority, is not 
to be aflented to as it lies, but with great caution and proviſions. For a right of Na- 
ture cannot be taken away by a civil power, intirely, and habitually, but only 9-044 
exercitium attus ; the exercile of the a& of that right may indeed be impeded for 
great reaſons and to prevent great evils. Since therefore the power of making Teſta- 
ments 1s a Natural right, and is wholly ſuſpended in its act to prevent fraud in un- 
ſolemn Teſtaments, where the caſe is evident and no fraud at all, although the civil 
law is {till valid becauſe it being eſtabliſhed upon a general cauſe, though it fails in a 
particular it does not fail in the General, and » ds. on ſtill is rate and firm ; yer be- 
caule it does fail in the particular, where that is known, there is a port open for Chan- 
cery, for conſiderations of piety, and religion. And therefore although in the caſc 
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put, Porcins who 1s the natural Heir of Semzpronizes, 1s to take the advantage of the 
civil law againſt Caius ; yet if Semproniz had made an unſolemn Teſtament 1n behalf 
of his Natural Heir, that ought to have ſtood 1n the Court of Conlcience, M y rea- 
{on is, becauſe in the law of Nature, Porcius the fon hath as much Natural right to in- 
herit, as Sempronizs the Father hath to make a Teſtament ; and theretore although 
an unſolemn Teſtament ſhall not be ſufficient to interrupt a Natural ſucceſſion, be- 
cauſe the rights of nature on either hand are equal ; yet the civil power can reſtrain 
his right when there is nothing complicated with it: for his own conſent is involved 
in the publick conſtitution, and he may conſent to the diminution of his own right, 
when no duty is infringed, that is, in thole things where only his own rights are con- 
cerned. 

When therefore any thing of the /aw of Nature is twiſted with the right of Nature, 
there is an obligation paſt which the civil conſtitution cannot annul. As if Sempro- 
niuz command his ſon in an unſolemn Teſtament, in private and without witneſſes to 
give ſuch a legacy to T:ti4 his Nephew ; although Tz#:#5 cannot challenge it by ver- 
tue of that Teſtament, yet the ſon 1s bound to pay it by the law of Nature: for Civil 
conſtitutions have effte& upon a meer right, but none againſt a duty of Nature : and 
therefore although the Teſtament of Sewproains ſhall not pals into legal, external, 
judicial warranty, yet it binds the ſon, and is valid as to him by the law of nature 
and Conſcience. And this was rarely well athrmed by Plizy : Hoc fi jus aſpicias,irri- 
tum; ft defuntti voluntatem, ratum oc firmum eſt ; mihi autem defunttti voluntas ( we- 
reor quam in partem Jar conſulti quod arcturus ſum accipiant) antiquior jure eſt, If we 
regard the civil law ſuch Teſtaments are invalid ; yet if we regard the will of the Te- 
ſtator it is firm : but though I know not how the Lawyers will take it, yet to me the 
will of the dead is to be preferr'd before the law: and more fully yet to Antonianus ; 
Tu quidem pro certa tua diligentia admones me, codicillos Attiliani, qui me ex parte it 
ſtiruit heredem, pro non ſcriptis habendos, quia non ſunt confirmati Teſtamento, quod jus 


.yiec mihi quidem ignotum eft, cum fit its etiam notum qui nihil alind ſciunt. Sed ego pro- 


priam quandam legem mihi dixi, ut aefunttorum voluntates, etiam ſi jura deficerent, 
quaſs perfett as tuerer, Conſtat enim coaicillos iſtos Attiliant Manuſcriptos : licet ergo no 
fint confirmati Teſtamento, a me tamen ut confir matt obſervabuntar. Every one that 
knows any thing knows that in law unſolemn Teſtaments are invalid: but I have ano- 
ther law of my own, if I know it was really the will of the Dead, I will verihe it 
though it want the ſolemnity of law : and this allo was affirmed by Imnccentins,ſaying, 
Eleftionem que juri nature conſentit, licet non ſerventur, juris ſolennit es texere. cap. 
© nod ſicut : ge eleftion. 

And there is great reaſon and great picty in this ſenſe of the queſtion ; For when 
a duty is any ways concerned, there is ſomething owing to God which no humane 
power can or ought to prejudice. For it 15 in Teſtaments where any duty of any one 
1s engaged, as it 1s in contracts of marriage to which every one that can chooſe is 
capable of being naturally obliged: now the relative of the obligation cannot in hu- 
mane Courts claim either the advantage of an unſolemn Teſtament, or unſolemn and 
clandeſtine Contract, yet the relative who is oblig'd to duty cannot be ſo quitted: 
and therefore the Father can oblige a ſon in duty to perform an unſolemn Teſtament; 
and every contracted perſon is bound to perform privately what the other cannot 
challenge publickly : and this 1s not obſcurely intimated by the law : L. hac conſulti//i 
ma C. de teſtam. Ex imperfetto autem Teſtamento voluntatem tenere defuntti non volu- 
mus, nift inter ſolos liberos a parentibus utrinſque ſexus, viz. niſi liberi in ſola dividends 
hereditate voluntatem habeant patris, faith the Gloſs. 

And for the confirmation of all this, it is remarkable that they who affirm an un- 
ſolemn Teftament to be utterly invalid, and that the law of Nature is no remedy in 
this caſe, yet affirm that it is of force in the matter of piety ; as in donations to 
Churches, the poor, and pious uſes, as appears in Ima, Ananus, Untonins Rubens, 
Govarruvias and others : which conceſſion of theirs could not be reaſonable or conſi- 
ſtent with their opinion, but that it is made fo by the foregoing conſiderations ; 
which certainly are the beſt »:zedizm to reconcile duty and prudence, the laws Na- 
tural and Civil, the right of a man with the Government of a Commonwealth, and 
to ſtate the queſtion between the two partics who earneſtly diſpute it to contrary 
purpoſes. 

+ For although the queſtion is probably diſputed on both ſides : yet there _ 
either 
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either hand inſtances in which the ſolemnity of the law does, and does not oblige re- 

{pectively : which ſhews that the probability 1s on either hand right and true ; and 

the thing as it lies in the middle hath nothing certain or relolv'd ; but is true or falſe 

as it partakes of differing reaſons. Now the realon of the whole is ; becauſe the ſo- 
lemnity of law is wholly to be regarded where there is not a bigger obligation ; where 

Gcd haih not bound,and Man hath bound, Man is to be obeyed: but where God hath 

bound diredly, there God is to be obeyed whatever be pretended by Men : bur if 

God hath only bound indirectly and collaterally, as if it be a cale favourable and pious, 

there the ſolemnity of law which is againlt it, is not to prevail ; bur yet is to prevail 

in the behalf and proſecution of it. 

Thus if a Pupil makes a contract in his minority to his ruine, or ſignal detriment : 
he is to be relieved by the advantage of the civil law w hich makes his contract invalid, 
becauſe the perſon is declar'd incompetent ; and he may lawfully take his remedy ; 
and is not bound by the law of Nature to veritic it : becauſe he being leſs naturally 
capable to contra, the other 1s by the law of Nacure bound not to do him injury, 
and take unequal advantages when every man hath equal right: and therefore if he 
does prevaricate the Natural law of juſtice which is equality, he al:o may loſe the 

privilege which the others action pals'd unto him; for the civil law declaring that Mi- 

nors ſhall not be prejudic'd, makes up that juſtice or equality which nature intcods. 

For the Minor with his leſs portion of Underſtanding, and the defenlative and rerrear 

given him by the civil law,is made equal to the Contractor who is perte-t in his natu- 

ral capacity. Equality muſt be done and had. And this is one way of inferring it. 

18, Another way 1s, If the Minor receives advantage by the bargain.then there is equa- 
lity ; for the want of his Natural capacity is ſupplied by the advantageous matter, 
and therefore ſuch contracts are valid though the one of the Contractors be legally 
incapable. But, | 

19, 3- If the bargain gave ſome advantage on either ſide, the Minor muſt not take the 
advantage offter'd him by the civil law to himlelf, unleſs he allow to the other his 
ſhare of advantage in the bargain: for otherwil'e there is inequality. Bur, 

20. 4- Neither one nor the other 1s to be done, nor the Contract to be reicinded if the 
perion was naturally capable, that is, unleſs it be apparent by the Conſciouſneſs of 
his own weakneſs, or the iniquity and fully of the contract that he was lels in nature 
than the other ; and therefore in this caſe the civil law reſcinding the Contract of the - 
Minor does declare that he is incapable zaturally as well as c:villy: and the Civil con- 
ſtitution does no way interfere with the natural, but miniſters to it ; making the »a- 
tural inftauce even with the Natural reaſon : for this being always alike, from the firſt 
to the laſt, the inſtance growing from imperte&ion to pertection, mult in the pro- 
grefſion be defended and tupplied and be titted to the other. 

21, But in General, the Rule is true which Pazormitaz affirms in proſecution of what 
I have now diſputed ; £nando jw civile aliquid diſponit contra jus Nature, ftandum; et 
Jeri Naterg : and in particular to this very inſtance of Unſolemn Teſtaments P. 4/ex- 
axder 3. being asked whether according to the cuſtom that was in the Diocels of G/t:a 
a Will could be valid which was not atteſted by ſeven or five witneſles at leaſt, gave 
in anſwer, cap. cum eſſes. de teſta. Tales leges 4 Divina lege &+ Santtorum Patrum initi- 
tutis &> agenerali Fcclefig conſuetudine W- altenas ; & ideo ſtandum eſſe contra illas jurt 
Naturali, ſecundum quod in ore duorum ant trium Ftat omne verbum. W hich words ot his 
Lonly admit fo far as they are agreeable to the former meaſures and limitation. For 
that a word is true under the teſt of two or three witneſſes is not a prohibitive law or 
command of nature; but it was urg'd by our B. Saviour to the Jews as a thing admitr- 
ted to their law, and it is agreeable to the law of nature; bur yet not ſo, but that a 
greater caution may be in ſome caſes introduc'd by the civil conſtitution, as I afftirm'd 
above*: viz, when the innocent and equal ſtate of nature to which ſuch fimplicity or 
ſmall duplicate of teſtimonies were ſufficient, becomes chang'd by frauds and artifices R** 19:3 57. 
of evil men, or new neceſlities are introduc'd which nature did not foreſce and there- 
tore did not provide for, but God hath provided for them by other means, even by a 
power given to the Civil Magiſtrate. 

22, Laſtly, to make up the meaſures and cautions of this diſcourſe complear, it is to be 
added ; that when the civil laws annull an Unſolemn Contract or Teſtament , it is 
meant that ſuch are to be declar'd null when they come into judgment ; not that the 
action, or tranſlation of any dominion, RIINOns or legacy 1s #pſo fatto yoid: and 

2 there- 
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therefore he that is poſſeſs'd of any ſuch is not tied to make voluntary reſtitution, or 
to reveal the nullity of the donation, but to depari from it, when he 1s requ::*4 by law : 
for he hath the advantage of a natural right or power in the donor, ai that being firſt 
muſt ſtand till it be reſcinded by a competent power; for the whole queſtion being 
but probable on either ſide, the poſſeſior or the Donee hath the advantage till a ftron- 
ger than he comes and takes away that in which he truſted. 


—— 


RULE VI. 


Sins againſt the laws of Nature are greater or leſs, not by that proportion, but by the 
greatneſs of the matter, and the evil conſequent, or the malice of the ſinner. 


His rule is intended to remedy a greater error that is in the World and prevails 
very much tothe abuſe of Mens perſwaſions in many caſes of Conſcience ; v1z, 

that all fins which are Unnatural are the worſt: and to be a lin againſt Nature is the 
higheſt aggravation of it in the world : which if it were true in theft, yet becauſe when 
it comes to be reduc'd to practice it 1s wrap'd up in uncertain notices, it ought to be 
more warily handled. For when men have firſt laid huge loads of declamations upon 
all Natural rights and Natural wrongs, and then endeavour'd to draw forth acollective 
body of Natural laws, and they have done it by chance or as they pleaſe, they have 
put it within their own powers to make what things they liſt as execrable as mwraer 
or blaſphemy ; without any other reaſon, but that they have called them Uxnatural ſins. 

Concerning which theſe things are conſiderable : 

1. All fins againſt nature are no more the moſt deteſtable than all ſins againſt 
God : becauſe it the i zzd of fins, or the General reaſon or object of its irregularity 
were all that were con{iderable in this,nothing could be the aggravation of a {in more 
than this, that it were a-a4zſt God, Now becaule all fins are againſt God, and yet a- 
monegſt them there is difference, the greatnels of this appellative 1s not the only thing 
that 1s con{iderable. But this is, that as all ſins are againſt God, fo all are againſt Na- 
ture, ome way or other: and the reaſon that concludes againſt every fin is that reaſon 
that is common to all wiſe men ; and therefore it muſt be alſo Natura: I do not 
mean, taught us without the help of revelation or inſtitution, but ſuch as all men 
when they are taught, find to be really, and in the nature of things ſo conſtituted, to be 
reaſonable. 

All voluntary pollutions are fins againſt nature; becauſe they are fatisfa&ions of 
luſt in ways otherwiſe than nature intended: but they are not all of them worſe than 
adultery or fornication. For although all ſuch pollutions are beſides natures provilſi- 
ons and order: yet ſome of them are more ſingle evils than fornication ; which al- 
though it be _ nature too, becauſe it diſhonors the body, yet it is by name for- 
bidden in the Commandment,which ſome of the others are not,but come in by conſe- 
yﬀ{n and attendance: and fornication includes the crime of two, which the other 

oes not always; and it is acted with more vile circumſtances and follies, and loſs of 
time, and other foul appendages. Ir is ſaid to be againſt nature to approach a woman 
during her natural ſeparations. But if it be a fin (which I ſhall conſider in its due 
place) yet it is of the ſmalleſt conſequence and malignity ; fo that for a fin to be «- 
gainſt Nature, does only denote its material part, or the body of it; but does not always 
ſuperinfuſe a venome and ſpecial malignity, or greatneſs of crime into it, above other 
ſins. But it is according as the inftance is. * Every fin againſt the duty we owe to our 
parents is Hznatural: but they have their heightenings and diminutions from other ac- 
counts, and in this they have variety. * And it is oblervable that there were ſome 
laws made concerning ſome of theſe and the like inftances in the judicial law of Ms- 
ſes: but none in the Moral: and therefore that the irregularity in ſome of theſe cafes 
though it hath met with a foul appellative, yet is to be eſteemed by more certain pro- 
portions than ſuch caſual appellarions. 

2, The breach of a Commandment 1s a {urer rule to judge of {ins than the doing a- 
gainſt 4 Natural reaſon. For there are many things which are Unreaſonable which are 
not Unlawful : and ſome things which are in ſome circumſtances reaſonable, but yet 
in the law forbidden and irregular: ſuch are all thoſe things which are permitted tor 


the hardneſs of our hearts. So was Polygamy to the Patriarchs, and to rhe "ou 
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So is the breach of laws by an Univerſal dehciency of the people ; which though it be 
infinitely Unlawful, yer tor the Unreaſonablenels in punithing all, it becomes per- 
mirted to all. Therctore to eftimate the goodueſs or badneſs of an action by its being 
reaſonable or unreaſonable, is 1nhinitely tallacious, unleſs we take in other meatures, 
It is unreaſonable that a man thould marry when he is fourſcore years old, bur it is not 
unlawful. Ir 15 unreaſonable for an old man to marry a young maiden, but I tind no 
fin in ir. Nothing is more againſt naturethan to marry J#xe and December ; and it 
is Unnatural co make productions by the mixture of an horſe and an aſs ; and yer ir is 
done without ſcruple. But in theſe and the like cales, the Commandment and no- 
thing elle is the meaſure of right and wrong. 

3. When the Meaſureof the Commandment is obſerved, the degree of the fin is 

"not to bederiv'd from the greatneſs nor {malneſs of its Unrealonableneſs in its own 

Nature, nor yet by its contradicting a prime or a ſecondary reaſon, 

The reaſon of the firſt is, becaule there are no degrees of reaſon in the nature of 
things. Realon is an indiviſible thing, ſimple as the underſtanding ; and it only re- 
ceives increaſe by numbers, or by complication with matter and relations. Ir is as 
unreaſonable to think a thought againſt Ged, as to killa man. Ir is as unreaſonable 
and unnatural to ſpeak againſt experience, as againſt a neceſſary propoſition : againſt 
a truth in Mathemarticks, as againſt a truth in Scripture ; and in the proper natural 
reaſon of things there can be no difference in degrees, tur a truth increaſes not, neither 
can it decreale. 

* The reaſon of the ſecond ts, becauſe that a reaſon is prime or Tcondary, is acciden- 
tal to the cale of Conſcience, or to the efficacy of us purſ aſftun. For b+fore court xcts 
were made or dominions diſtinguiſh'd, it was a prime truth that ſuch things as c ve1 y 
one ſeiz'd on were iuis own by the priority oftutle. Lt: was a ſecondary truth, hat 
every one was to be permitted to his right for which he hath contracted, and which 
i510 his poſſeſſion. Now theſe reaſons are prime or conſequent according to the ſtate 
of things to which they are fitted, but the reaſon from thence receives no ucreiment, 
nor the tact any alteration. 

6. Andthis is allo true whether the reaſon be known co us with or without a teacher. 
For the higheſt truths of Gud are l{uch as are com.nunicated by revelation ; and it is 
all one whether God teaches us by Nature or by Grace, by dilcourle or by experience. 
There 1s this only difference, thar in ſuch truths which are taught, ſome men can 
have an excule becaule all are not a'ike inſtrufted in them ; but in thoſe things which 
are born with us: or are conſented toas joon as ſpoken, it cannot be ſuppoled but all 
men ( that are not tools) know them; and therefore they can have no pretence of 
ignorance in ſuch caſes: So that fins againſt prime or ſecondary truths, againſt truths 
Uriginal or Conſequent, truths born or taught do not differ in the nature ot the things, 
but may cauſe an accidental difference in the perſon,and may take from him the exculc 
of ignorance, and ſo make the man more fintul, but not the action in it ſelf and in its 
own nature worle. 


RULE VII. 


AFions which are forbidden by the law of Nature either for defe8 of power, or for the in- 
capacity of the matter, are not only unlawful but alſo void. | 


I. His is true in contracts, and as of donation, in vows and dedition, and all rely 
upon the ſame reaſon. He that cannot give, and he that cannot be given cannot 
contract or be contracted with. Tit#i#4 1ntends to marry Correlia's ſervant, becaulc he 
delires to have children, and to live comfortably with the wife of his youth. He 
does ſo ; and in their firſt acceſs he finds her whom he thought to be a w oman, to be 
an Eunuch ; and therefore not a perſon capable of making ſuch a contra&: ſhe did ill 
in contracting, but ſhe hath done nothing at all beſides that ill, for the contract is void 
by the incapacity of the perſon. | 
2. Upon thisaccount the Lawyers amongſt the cauſes of the Nullities of marriage 
reckon Error perſone, the miſtake of the perſon; though certainly this is not to be 
extended beyond the mere incapacities of Nature, if we ſpeak of natural nullities. 
Thus ifI contract with M:lenia whom I —_— to be a Los and ſhe ares bn be a 
3 crvant, 
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ſervant, or of mcan extraction, though if the did deceive me the did ill in it; yet ifſhe 

could naturally veritic that contract, that 1s, do all the ottices ot a wi ite, the contract 

is not naturally void ; whether it be void upon a civil account 1s not hereto be enqui- 
red : but by the law of Nature it is void, only it by nature it cannot be conſummate, 

Forb y a civil inconvenience or miſtake the contracts of nature cannot be naturally in- 

valid ; becauſe that is after Nature and of another conſideration, and of a different 

matter. For that a mans wife ſhould be rich, or free, 1s no more of the neceflity of 
the contract of Marriage, than it is that ſhe ſhould be good natur'd, or hcalthtul: 
with this only difference, that if 'a man contratts upon certain conditions, the coatract 
is void if the conditions be not verified ; and for thoſe things which are preſent and 
attual he can contract, but not for what is future, contingent and potential, A man 
may contract with a maiden to take her for his wite if ſhe be free, or it ſhe have {ucha 
portion ; but not upon condition that ſhe ſhall be healthful for ſeven years. Becaule 
whatever condition can be ſtipulated for muſt be actual before conſummation of the 
Marriage: afterwards it is for better or worle : the want of any tuch condition is not 
ſo great anevilto the man as it isto the woman to belett after ſhe is diſhonor'd, So that 
if it be a thing which caz be contracted for, and be a&ally contracted for, in the de: 
ſtitution of the condition the contract is void. Burt if there be no ſuch expreſs ſtipu- 
lation made, there is nothing can be made a nullity by nature, but that which 1sa 
natural incapacity : and therefore if a Gentleman contracts with a {]lave whom he 

thinks to be a free woman, with a baſtard whom he thinks to be legitimate, with a 

begger whom he thinks to be a great Heireſs, the contract is Naturally valid ; be- 

_ there is in it all the natural capacity ; if ſhe be a woman, if ſhecan be a wite, 
and can be his, there is no more requir'd to a verification of the contract in the law of 
nature. By the way I delire it be obſerved that toſeparate or diſannul a contra is 
not the ſame thing with declaring it to benull of it ſelf or from the beginning. The 
reaſon why I inſert this here 1s leſt the explication of the Rule ſeem infirm upon the 
account of other in{tances : For if a man marries a woman whom he took for a maid 
and ſhe proves not to be ſo, by the Moſaick /aw ſhe was to be ſeparated by death or di- 
vorce : but this is not a nullity: bur a divorce may befor that cauſe which was in 
being before the marriage, as well as for the ſame realon after. 

The other natural cauſe of invalidity 1s when the contra is made by him who 
had no power naturally to make it. This happens in caſe of precontratts. Spurins 
Feſcexnins wooes a GreekVirgin,and obtaining her conſent contracts himſelf to her,and 
promiſes to marry her within a certain limited time. But before the expiration of 
that time Pxblizs Niger dies, and leaves his widow young and rich and noble ; which 
advantages Feſcennius obſerving.grows in love with them and in a ſhort time quits his 
pretty Greek, and marries the rich Romany Lady. Bur being troubled in Conſcience 
about the fa&t inquires what he hath done, and what he ought todo : and he was an- 
ſwer'd thus, If he was married to the Greek, he muſt return to her if ſhe will receive 
him, and quit his new lady ; becauſe he was not a perſon capable to contract with 
her being married to another : a dead man may as well marry as that an Husband 
can marry to another, and quit that which had poſlels'd all his former power. For 
in all moral actions there muſt be a ſubſtantial, poteſtative principle that muſt have 
proportion'd power to the effe&t ; a thing cannot be done without a caule and prin- 
Ciple in morality, any more than in Nature. If a woman goes about to conſecrate 
the holy Sacrament, it is «p zxvpO-, it is an ineffective hand, ſhe fins for attempting 
it, and cannot do it afterwards ; and it were wiſer and truer if men would think the 
ſame thing of their giving baptiſm, unleſs they will confeſs that to baptize children 
isa mere natural and ſecular action to which natural powers are ſufficient; or that wo- 
men have received Spiritual powers to do it ; and that whether a Pricſt, or a Wo- 
man does it is no difference, but matter of order only. If an effett be ſpiritual, the 
agent muſt be ſo too, if the effe& be gracious and precarious, ſo mult the active 
cauſe ; Thus it 1s in contracts, and donations, which cannot be done without the 
power of him that does it. But he who hath already given away his power, hath none 
to act withal : he cannot doone ation twice, 

4- Butthis is to be underſtood only after the actual ceſſion of the power and active 
principle ; not after promiſes but after poſſeſſion. Therefore if Feſcexnirrs was only 
contracted or promiſed for the future, though he ſin'd grievoully in afterwards con- 
trating with the other, yet it is valid. For a promiſe takes not away our MANNES 2 
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thing, but obliges us to ule 1t in a certain manner. Bartolus appoints his Coſen 4- 
charanus to be his Proctor at a Synod, and promiſes that he will not revoke thedepu- 
tation: but afterwards does ; he 1s a breaker of promiſe ; but the revocation is good. 
So itis in Teſtaments, and ſo in promiles. For, ifafter promiſe we have no right in 
the thing which we have promis'd, then we have no power to perform it ; but if we 
have a right, then the after a&t 1s valid, becauſe it hath a natural poreſtative caule ; 
but if the power be paſt from us, as if Feſceaninus were married to the Greek, he had 
not himſelf to give; for as he in the Comedy ſaid of ſervants, 

T: rovalG yu i + Key 

Kexray o Aziuwn, %XAK T rwrntly.ov, 
The man hath not power over his own body, but the Maſter hath ; fo hath the wife 
over the Husband, and therefore he hath nothing now to give, and if he does, he 
docs nothing ; the man loſes his honeſty, but the wite does not loſe her right. Bur 
of the inſtance I am to ſpeak in its own place. Here only Iam to conſider the gencral 
Rule and its rcalon. 


A 


RULES VIII. 


When an aft is forbidden by the law of Nature for the turpitude and undecency that it hath 
in the matter of the Aftion, the a& is alſo void when the turpitude remains or hath a 


perpetual cauſe. 


I. E that contracts a marriage with his Fathers wife,or any marriage,in whicheve- 
ry illicite a& isa new fin, hath not only fin'd in making the contract, but rhe 

marriage is yoid by the law of Nature; and the reaſon is, becauie no man can bind him- 

ſelf to {in ; ſo that here alſo rhere is a detect of power : no man can bind himlſclf againſt 

God 3 and the /:w of Nature whole prime rule 1s #0 do good and to eſchew evil, cannot 

verifie an a& which prevaricates her greateſt principle. Nature cannot give leave to 

ſin againſt nature; it were a contradiction: for then the fame thing ſhould be accord- 1.5; iputetur, 

ing to nature and not according ; and this 1s expreſly affirmed in the law ; © od /e- de vob. oblg, 

"5 prohibent, ſr perpetuam cauſam ſervaturum eſt, ceſſat obligatio : ut ft ſororem ſtbi nup- 

5." :m aliqus 3tipuletur. He that promiles to marry his ſiſter is not bound to verike it, 

and if he have done it he 15 bound to quit her, becauſe every a& of conjunction with 

her is inceſtuvous, and a ſtate of fin cannot be conſented to, nor verified by nature, 
who 1s an cſlential enemy to 1t. 

2, This is to be underſtood only in things forbidden by the law of nature, the Eternal 
law of God, or his poſitive temporary law ; but isnot true in things forbidden only 

by men : the reaſon of them both is, becauſe no man hath power to contra againſt z 
Livine law: but if he have contracted againſt a humane law, his contract is eſtabliſh- 
ed by a Divine law, and is greater than the humane, where the Divine does not inter- 
vene by ſome collateral intereſt. The law of the Church of Rome forbids ſome per- 
ſons to contract marriage ; and yet if they do, the contract is valid ; becauſe the per- 
ſons being naturally or by Divine law capable of contracting, they only ſin'd who en- 
tred againſt law or leave, but they {in'd rhenonly ; for the after actions being no ſins, 
cannot be invalidatcd. 

3- Andyertifthecontract be made againſt a Divine law, it is not invalid, unleſs the 
Divine law have a perpetual influence upon the ſtate, or renewed actions. If a Few 
did buy and ſell upon the Sabbath he ſind againſt a Divine law ; bur his contract is 
valid. He that contracts with a woman ot fornications, and lies with her for a price, 
hath ſin'd in ſo doing, but is bound to pay her the price of her luſt : becauſe nothing 
here is againſt the Divine law but the fornication ; but the contract being extrinſecal 
to the nature of the ſin, isnot made null by that fin: but that which is 1ntrinſecally 
evil, is forever ſo, and therefore muſt be broken in pieces. 

4. Inall other cales, whatſoever is forbidden by the law of Nature,is a ſin if ir be done, 
but it is valid and effective to all purpoſes of that law. Ir is againſt the law of nature 
to take a great price for atrifle, but if it be contracted for it muſt be paid. If a thief 
makes me promiſe topay him 20 /. the next day ; though he ſin'd againſt a natural 
law in doing me that violence, and exacting of me that promile, yet the ſtipulation 
muſt ſtand, The 
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The ſumm is this; Where ever there is ppwey, and 44, and in the permanent effe 
eonſonancy to the prime meaſures of Nature,” there the actions are valid, though they 
entred at the wrong door. 

But, He that wants power, let his will benever fo ſtrong, it effe&ts nothing with- 
out : it is juſt like the King that commanded the waves of rhe Sea not to come to the 
foot of his chair ; they came for all his will tothe contrary, 

He-that wants will, wants alſo an integral part of the conſtitution of the a&, and 
does nothing. 

But when # hatha Natural and legal power, and an effective will, yet if the whole 
ſtate or the after-actions dwell in fin, 1t cannot be permitted by Nature, but mult be 
turned out of doors. 


—— —_—  — 


RULE 1X. 
The law of Nature can be diſpenſed with, by the Divine power. 


Am willing publickly to acknowledge that I was always ſince I underſtood it, a 

very great enemy to all thoſe queſtions of the School which inquire into the pow- 
er of God: as whether by Gods abſolute power a body can be in two places: whether 
God can give leaveto a man toſin: and very many there are of them to as little pur- 
poſe. But yet here I am willing to ſpeak in the like manner of expreſſion, becaule 
the conſequent and effeR of it goes not to a dire&t inquiry concerning the Divine 
power, for it intends to remonſtrate that becauſe God does actually diſpenſe in his 
ownlaw, this prime law of God, or the law of nature is nothing elle but the expreſs 
and declar'd will of God in matters proportionable to right realon and the nature of 
Man. 

But in order to the preſent inquiry, it is to be obſerved that Gods diſpenſation is 
otherwiſe than Mans diſpenſation ; 1. God is the ſupreme Law-giver, and hath imme- 
diate power and influence over laws, and can cancel theſe, and impoſe thoſe, new or 
old as he pleaſe. By this power it 15 that he can relax to particular perſons their per- 
ſonal obligation quod hic ex nunc & ſic ; and if he does, the law ſtill remaining in its 
force and power to other perſons and in orher caſes, this is properly 4iþc»ſation. 2.God 
is the ſupreme Lord, and can transfer dominions and take away Kingdoms, and give 
them to whom hepleaſe ; and when he makes ſuch changes, if he commands any one 
to be his Miniſter in ſuch tranflations, he does legitimate all thoſe violences by 
which thoſe changes are to be effected : and this allo is a dipexſation ; but improperly, 
3. God is alſo the ſupreme Fudge, and can puniſh and exauthorate whom he pleale, and 
ſubſtitute others in their room ; and when he does ſo by command and expreſs decla- 
ration of his will ; then alſo he diſpenſes in thoſe obligations of juſtice, or obedience, 
or duty reſpe&ively, by which the ſucceſſor or ſubſtitute, or Miniſter was hindred 
from doing that which before the command was a ſin, but now is none: and this allo 
is another manner of diſpenſation. Some Doctors of the law are reſolved to call no- 
thing Diſpenſation, but the firlt of theſe: and theother under another name ſhall ſig- 
nific the ſame thing ; but ſay they, He only diſpenſes who takes off the obligation 
direttly, by his legiſlative power without uſing his judicative and poteſtative, he 
who does it as an at of dire&juriſdiion, not as a Lord, or a Fuage, but as a Law- 
giver : Now lay they, God does never asa Law-giver cancel or abrogate any law of 
Nature : but as a Lord he transfers rights, and as a Judge he may uſe what initruments 
he pleaſe in executing his Sentence, and ſo by ſubtracting or changing the matter of 

. the laws of Nature, he changes the whole action. To theſe things I make this re- 

ly. 

4 5 That this is doing the ſame thing under another manner of ſpeaking. For when 
it is inquired whether the law of Nature is diſpenſable, the meaning is, whether or 
no that which is forbidden by the law of Nature, may 1n certain caſes be done without 
ſin : but we mean not to enquire whether or no this change of actions from «z/aw;/l to 
lawful be that which the Lawyers in their words of art and as they define it call Diſ- 
penſation: for in matters of Conſcience, it is pedantry to diſpute concerning, the 
forms and terms of art, which Men to make their Nothings ſeem learning drels up 
into order and methods, like the dreſſings and paintings of people that have no 
x beauty 
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beauty of their own : but here the inquiry 1s and ought to be more material in order 
to practice and caſes of Conlcience. For if I may by God be permitted to do that, 
which by the law of Nature I am not permitted,then 1 am diſpenſed with in the law of 
Nature, that is, a leave is given to me to do what otherwile I might not. 
2. That the doing of this by any of the forenamed inſtruments or ways is a dif- 
'pen{ation and fo really to be called, appears 1n the inſtances of all laws. For if it be 
pretended that the Pope can diſpenle in the matter of vows, or a Prince in the mat- 
ter of marriages; which are rate and firm by the law of nature; he cannot do it by di- 
ret juriſdiction or by annulling the law which is greater than either King or Bithop: 
for when a diſpenſation is given 1a theſe inſtances, it is not given but when there is 
cauſe: and when there is cauſe the matter is chang'd ; and though the law remains,yer 
in a changed matter the obligation is taken off ; and this is that which all rhe world 


calls diſpenſation,and ſo it is1n the preſent queſtion ; when God changes the matter or ' 


the caſe is pitiable, or ſome greater end of God is to be ſerved, that is, when there is 
caule, God diſpenſes, that is, takes off the obligation. Here only is the difference. 
. 3. In Divine difpenſations God makes the caule ; for his laws are ſo wiſe, fo pru- 
dent, fo titted for all needs and perlons and all cales, that there is no defaillance or 
new ariſing caſe which God did not foreſee: but becaule he hath ends of providence, 
of juſtice, of goodneſs or power to ſerve, he often introduces new cauſes of things, 
and then he gives leave to men to finiſh his deſfigas by inſtruments which withour 
ſuch leave would be unlawful. But in Humane diſpenſations the caule is prepared 
before hand, not by the Law-giver, but by accident and unavoidable detect : for 
without cauſe diſpentations are not to be granted ; but in both the diſpenſation is not 
without the changing of the matter, that 1s, without altering the caſe. God does not 
give leave toany man to break a Natural law, as long as he keeps that natural law in 
its own force and reaſon ; and neither does a Prince or Biſhop give leave to any Sub- 
je to break any of his Laws when there is no need ; for the firſt would be a contra- 
diction, and the ſecond a plain ruine of his power, and a contempt to his laws : 
Therefore in the ſum of affairs it is all one; and becauſe actions generally forbid- 
den by the law of Nature may by God be commanded to be done, and then are made 
lawful by a temporal command, which he made unlawful by Nature or firſt ſan&ti- 
on ; this is a dire& diſpenſing with ſingle perſons in the law of Nature. And to ſay 
it 1s not a diſpenſation, becauſe God does not do it by an act of ſimple juriſdiction, 
but by the intertexture of his dominative and Fudicial power, is nothing but to ſay 
that God having made a law agreeable to reaſon, will not do againſt that reaſon 
which himſelf made, till he introduces a higher, or another. For while all things 
remain as was foreſeen or intended in the law,both divine and humane laws are indil- 
penſable, that is, neither God 1n his providence, nor Men 1n the adminiſtration of 
juſtice and government do at all relax their law. It it be ſaid, a King can do it by 
his abſolute power, though it be unjuſt : I confeſs this God cannot do, becauſe he can 
dono wrong : but if God does it,his very doing it makes it juſt : and this a King can- 
not do. But if the queſtion be of matter of power, abſtratting from conſiderati- 
ons of juſt or unjuſt ; there is no peradventure but God can do in his own law, as 
much as any Prince can do in his. When the matter is chang, the Divine law is as 
changeable as the humane, with this only difterence,that to change the matter of a Di- 
vine natural law,is like the changing of the order of Nature; ſometimes it is done by 
Miracle ; and fo is the law alſochang'd, by extraordinary diſpenſation ; but this al- 
though it can happen as often as God pleaſe, yet ir does happen but ſeldom as a Mira- 
cle; But in humane laws it can and does often happen, and therefore they are to be 
diſpenſed with frequently : and ſometimes the caſe can ſo wholly alter, and the facc 
of things be ſo intirely new, and the inconvenience fo intolerable that the whole law 
muſt paſs away into deſuetude and nullity ; which can never happen in the Divine 
natural law ; becauſe the reaſon of it is as eternal as Nature her ſelf ; and can only be 
interrupted by rare contingencies of God's procuring, as the order of Nature is by 
Miracle ; but will revert, becauſe Nature will return into her channel, and her laws 
into their proper obligation. 
6, 4- But now tothe matter of fa& that God hath diſpenſed not only by ſubtraction 
or alteration of the matter, but by dire& juriſdi&ion, that is, as he 1s a Fudge, and a 
Lord,and a Lew-giver even in all the ways in which diſpenſations can be made appears 
1n ſeveral inſtances. 
1, That 
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1. That the marriage of one Man au - . m2 15s by the law of Nature, ap- 
pears by the inſtitution of marriage, and by Ciri!cs rcvocation of it to the brit fan&ti- 
on. It was ſo from the beginning : and it any thing be a law ot Nature.that is one by 
the conſent of all men: and yet « Moſes permitted Ut VN! CE5 and God and Moſes his fer- 
vant permitted Polygamy when there « a< no neccflicy ao change of rhe matter or of 
cale, but only that men had a mind t»it. For if the coi.jun-tion of male ani temale 
was eſtabliſhed # ſingmlari conjugioat the ftirit, when there might be a greater neceſſi- 
ty of multiplying Wives for the peopling of the World, then as the World grew more 
populous the neceflity could lels be pretended ; theretore this mult be an act of pure 
Juriſdiction: the cauſes of exception or diſpenſation grew leis when the diſpenſation 
was more frequent, and therefore it was only a direct ac of jurildiction, ThoughT 
confeſs that to diſtinguiſh dominion from juriſdiction, and the power of a Fudge trom 
that of a Law-giver, 1 mean when both are ſupreme, and the power of a Lord from 
them both, is a diſtia&tion without real difference : for as he is our Lord he gives us 
laws and judges us by thoſe laws: and therefore nothing is Material in this inquiry,but 
whether the action can pals from unlawful to lawful ; though becaule Lawyers and 
other Schools of learning uſe to ſpeak their Shibboleth, I thought it not amils to en- 
deavor to be underſtood by them in their own way. So again, That brother and ſiſter 
ſhould not marry is ſuppos'd to be a law of Nature: bur yet God diſpens'd with it in 
the caſe of Caiz and his ſiſter: and this he did as a Lord or as a Lawgiver ; he made it 
neceſſary to be ſo, and yet it was not neceſlary he ſhould make it ſoz for he could 
have created twenty men and twenty women as well as one: But that which is inceſt 
in others was not ſoin him ; but there was no ſignal a& of dominion or of Judicature 
in this, but it was the a& of a free Agent ; and done becauſe God would do 1o; 
whether this be juriſdifion or dominion, let who can determine. 

2, But in ſome things God did diſpenſe by changing the matter, uſing that 
which Men are pleas'd to call the right of Dominion. Thus God did diſpenſe with 
Abraham in the matter of the ſixth Commandment ; God commanded him to kill 
his Son, and he obeyed, that is, reſolved todo it, and will'd that, which in others 
would be wilful murder. Now God was Lord of [ſaac's lite, and might take it 
away himſelf, and therefore it was juſt : but when he gave 4braham command to do 
it, he did not do it but by diſpenſing with him, 1n that Commandment. It is 
true that God by his dominion made the cauſe tor the diſpenſation ; bur yet it was 
a dire& diſpenſation ; and it 1s juſt as if God ſhould by his dominion reſolve to take 
away the lives of the men in a whole Nation, and ſhould give leave to all Mankind 
to kill all that People as faſt as they could meet them, or when they had a mind to 
it: A: this was the cale of the ſons of Iſrac/, who had leave to kill the Canaa- 
zires and their Neighbours. God diſpenſed with them in the matter of the fixth 
and cighth Commandments: for it is not enough to ſay , That God as Lord of 
lives, and fortunes, had deveſted them of their rights, and permitted them to 
others : for that is not enough, that God as .Lord hath taken away the lives and 
liberties and poſſeſſions of any man, or community of Men : for that a& of do- 
minion 1s not enough to warrant any man to execute the Divine decree ; Nay 
though God hath decreed and declar'd it concerning a crime that it ſhall be capital, 
yet a man muſt have more than this to make it lawful to put that man to death. He 
mult be a Miniſter of the Divine juriſdiction ; he muſt have a power intruſted to 
him from God, and a Commiſſion to execute the Divine Sentence ; and from hence 
it follows undeniably, that ſince the delegate power 1s a delegate juriſdiction and 
without this a man may not put a Capital oftender to death ; that therefore the ſu- 
preme power from whence the delegation 1s commiſſtonated, is allo a power of juril- 
diction; and therefore if the words of their own Art are true, this leave given to do 
that which without that leave were a fin againſt the law of Nature, is properly and 
truly a Diſpenſation. 

3. The third way of diſpenſing is by applying the power of a Judge to a certain per- 
ſon or community, and by way of puniſhment to take from him what cannot be 
taken from him but by ſuperior power, or by the Supreme ; Thus we are commanded 
by the law of Nature to give nouriſhment and to make proviſions for our children ; 
but if our children prove rebellious and unnatural, God can command us to neg- 
le that duty, and to expoſe them to the contingencies of fortune. It is by 


the law of Nature commanded to us to love and honour our Parents ; to be my 
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and kind to our children : bur it Farents inticed their children to idolatry, their chil- 
dren might lay their hands upon them and ſtone them todeath. * It is a commang 
and a prime rule of the law of Nature that we ſhould do as we would be done to : but 
even in this original rule and great jan&tion God did diſpenſe with the Iſraelites, for 
they might not exact upon one another by ulury : but to {trangers they might ; what 
they hated to have done to themleives, they were willing and expretly permitted to 
do to others. In thele and the like cates, although an a& of dominion or judoment 
might intervene, yet that's not enough to warrant the irregular action ; there muſt 
be-an a& of juriſdiction belides, that 1s, if God commands it or by exprels decla- 
ration warrants it, then it may be done. Thus God as a Judge and being angry with 
David intended to punith him, by ſuffering his Concubines to be humbled by his ton 
in the face of all I/rae/; but though he did it juſtly, yet becauſe 4b/alom had no com- 
mand or warrant to do what God threatned,he was criminal. But Feroboam and Fehu 
had commiſſions for what they did, though of it felt it was otherwiſe violent, unjuſt, 
rebellious and unnatural, and therefore did need the ſame authority to legitimate it, 
by which it became unlawful. God often puniſhes a Prince by the rebellion of his 
Subjects, God is juft in doing it; but he hates the inſtruments, and will puniſh them 
with a fearful deſtruction unleſs they do repent, in this cale nothing can warrant the 
Subjects to {trike, but an expreſs command of God. 

Thus I conceive the thing it ſelf is clear and certain ; but for the extenſion of this, 
the caſe is yer in queſtion, and it is much diſputed amongſt them that admit this 
rule in any ſenſe, how many laws of Nature can be diſpenled with: for if all, then 
the conſequents wall be intolerable ; if not all, by what are they ſeparated ſince they 
all ſeem to be eſtabliſhed by the bands of Eternal reaſon. * Some ſay that the pre- 
cepts of the ſecond Table are diſpenſable, but not the firſt ; But that is uncertain, or 
rather certainly falſe ; for if God did pleaſe he might be worſhipped by the interpoſi- 
tion of an image ; or if he eſſentially ſhould hate that as indeed in very many pericds 
of the world he hath ſeverely forbidden it; yet the ſecond Commandment and tlie 
fourth have ſuffer'd alteration and in ſome parts of them are extinguiſhed. * Others 
ſay that the Negative precepts are indiſpeniable ; but not the affirmative. But this is 
not true ; not only becaule every Negative is complicated with an affirmative ; ard 
every affirmative hath a Negative 1a the arms of it, but becauſe all the precepts of the 
ſecond Table, the firſt onely excepted, arc Negative ; and yet God can diſpenſe with 
all of them as I bave already prov'd. 

But though it be hard to tell how far this diſpenſation and Oeconomy can reach, 
and to what particulars it can extend, becauſe God's ways are unſearchable, and his 
power not to be underſtood by us; yet fince our Blefſed Saviour hath made up a per- 
te& Sylteme of the Natural law, and hath obtained 1o himſelf an everlaſting king- 
dom, fo that his law muſt laſt as long as the world laſts, and by it God will govern 
Mankind for ever ; by the eternal reaſonableneſs and proportions of this law we can 
tell what is indiſpenſable and what not: and the meaſure by which alone we can guels 
at it is this, Every matter from whence the ratio debiti, or cauſe of the obligation can be 
taken,is diſpenuſable. Now becaule God is ſupreme over all his creatures,and can change 
all their affairs, and can alſo chooſe the manner of his own worſhip, therefore in thelc 
things he can diſpenſe. 

But in that eſſential duty which his creatures owe to him,the cale is different ; for 
though God can exact more or fewer inſtances of affirmative duty, theſe or others, 
yet there cannot be an alteration of the main relation ; and of the intrinſick duty, 
and the intercourſe of the ſoul with God in the matter of the principal affections 
there can be no diſpenſation. Ir is eternally and indiſpenſably neceſſary that we love 
God: and it were a contradiction that either God ſhould command us to hate him, 
or that we could obey him if he did. For obedience is love; and therefore if we obey'd 
God commanding us to hate him, we ſhould love him in hating him, and obey him by 
our diſobedience. 

Now if it be inquir'd to what purpoſes of Conſcience all this inquiry can miniſter ; 
the aniwer to the inquiry will reduce it to practice ; for the proper corollaries of 
this determination of the queſtion are thele. 

I. That our duty to God is ſupreme ; it is onely due to him ; it cannot be leſſen'd, 
and ought not upon any pretence to be extinguiſhed ; becauſe his will is the onely 
meaſure of our obedience ; and whatſoever is in Nature, is ſo wholly for God and = 
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God's ſervice, that it ought to bend, and decline from its own inclination to all the 
compliances 1n the world which can pleale God. Our reaſon, our Nature, our afteci- 
ons, our intereſt, our piety, our religion are and ought to be God's ſubjects pertect- 
ly ; and that which they deſire, and that which we do, hath in it no good, no worthi- 
neſs but what it derives from the Divine law and will. 

2. That in the Sanction of the Divine laws the realon obliges more than the let- 
ter : For ſince the change of the reaſon is the ground of all mutation and diſpenſati- 
on in laws, it is certain that the reaſon and the authority, that in the thivg, this in 
God, are the ſoul and the ſpirit of the law : and though this mult not be ulcd lo as 
to neglect the law when we fancy a reaſon, yet when the letter and the reaſe arc in 
oppolition, this is to be preferr'd before that. It the realon ceales it is not enough of 
warrant to neglect the law ; unlels a contrary realon ar1{cs, and that God cannot be 
ſerved by obedience in that inſtance: but when the ca(e 1s not only otherwiſe but con- 
trary to what it was before ; let the deſign of God be fo oblerv'd as that the letter be 
obeyed in that analogy and proportion. Ir is a Natural law that we ſhould not de- 
ceive our neighbour: becaulc his intereſt and right is equal to any mans elſe: but if 
God hath commanded me to kill him, and I cannot by torce get him into my hand, 
I may deceive him whom God hath commanded me to kill ; it without ſuch a ſnare 
I cannot obey the command of God. But this 1s but ſeldom practicable, becauſe 
the reaſons in all Natural laws are fo fixt and twiſted with the accidents of every 
mans life, that they cannot alter but by Miracle, or by an expreſs command of God ; 
and therefore we mult in the ule of this Rule, wholly attend upon the exprels voice 
of God. 

3. It hence alſo will follow, that if an Angel from Heaven, or any Prophet, or 
dreamer of dreams, any teacher and pretendedly illuminate perſon ſhall teach or per- 
ſwade to any act againſt any natural law, that 1s, againſt any thing which is ſo reafon- 
able and neceſſary that it is bound upon our Natures by the ſpirit of God and the 
light of our reaſon, he is not to be heard: for until God changes his own eſtabliſh- 
ments, and turns the order of things into new methods and diſpoſitions, the natural 
obligations are ſacred and inviolable. 

4. From the former diſcourſes it will follow that the Holy Scriptures of the New 
Teſtament are the light of our eyes, -and the intire guide of our Conlcience 1n all 
our great lines of duty ; becauſe there our Blefled Lord hath perfectly regittred all 
the Natural and eſſential obligations of Men to God and to one another ; and that in 
theſe things no man can or ought to be prejudic'd ; in theſe things no man 1s to have a 
fear, but to a&t with confidence and diligence, and that concerning the event of theſe 
things no man is to have any jealouſies; becaule fince all the precepts of Chriſt are 
perfective of our Nature, they are inſtruments of all that felicity of which we can be 
capable, and by theſe we ſhall receive all the good we can hope tor : and that, ſince 
God hath by his holy ſon declar'd this will of his to be laſting and never more to be 
changed by any ſucceeding law-giver, we muit reſt here, and know that no power 
leſs than God can change any thing of this, and that by this law we ſhall {tand or fall 
in the eternal ſcrutiny. 


RULE X. 
The law of Nature cannot be diſpenſed with, by any humane power. 


HE reaſon is, 1. Becauſe Nature and her laws have both the ſame Author ; and 

are relative to each other, and theſe as neceſſary to the ſupport and improve- 

ment of humane Nature, as nouriſhment to the ſupport of humane bodies: and as no 
man can create new appetites, or make hay or ſtones to be our nouriſhment: ſo net- 
ther can he make that our Nature ſhould be maintain'd in its well being without theſe 
laws. 2. The laws of Nature being bound upon us by the law of God, cannot be dil- 
penſed withal, unleſs by a power equal or the ſame, or Superior to that which made the 
Santtion: but that cannot be at all ; therefore neither can they be diſpenſed with 
at all, unleſs it be by God himſelf. 3. Natural laws are all the dictates of Natural 
reaſon: and he that diſpenſes with the law, muſt have power to alter the reaſon, 


which becaule it can never be done but by ſuperinducing ſomething upon Nature 
greater 
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greater than her own Natural need, and none can do this but God, therefore none bur 
he can diſpenſe. | — | 
> But becauſe wiſe men have publickly ſaid it, Per jus Gentium & civile aliquid de- 


bediminiſhed from the law ot Nature, it is to be conſidered what truth they could ſig- 
nifie by thoſe words: for unlels by ſome inſtances of caſe they had ſeen it lawful, it 


following mealures are its limit. 

1. Whatſoever is forbidden by the Natural law cannot be permitted by the Civil ; 
becauſe where the higheſt power hath interpos'd, there the inferiour and ſubordinate 
hath no authority ; tor all it hath _ from the Superior it cannot be {uppos'd it can 
prejudice that from whence it hath all its being; tor if it could be otherwiſe, then 
cither the inferiour muſt be above the ſupreme, or the ſupreme muſt ſubmir it {elf co 
what is under it. 

2, Whatſoever is commanded y fnn law of Nature cannot be forbidden by the Civil 
law ; for God who is here the Law-giver is to be heard; and he ſets up no authority 
againſt himſelf, nor gives any man leave todifobey him. Theſe relie upon the ſame 
reaſons and are deſcrib'd above. 

3. That which the law of Nature hath permitted, and no more, may be made up into 

a Civil law, or it may be forbidden, according to that rule in the law, & 7:04 liciticn 
eſt ex ſuperveniente cauſa mutatur, That which 1s only lawful by a ſupervening caule 
may be chang'd. For rights are before laws in time and nature ; and are only ſuch 
licences as are left when there are no laws. Commands and prohibitions of Nature 
not being the matter of Civil laws, unleſs it be by way of corroboration ; there can 
no laws be made in a Natural matter unleſs there be reſtraints or continued permith- 
ons of their firſt rights. For that which in morality we call izdferext, in Nature 
we call 2 right ; that is, ſomething that is permitted me to do or to uſe as I ſee 
caule for, is a _ upon which no reſtraint is made ; that is,there is no law concern- 
ing it: but therefore the Civil law 7 reſtrain it, becauſe the liberty and its ule 
may do miſchief,and there is no law hinders it to be diſpos'd by men. For if I may by 
my private power or intereſt uſe any of it or deny my ſelf the uſe of it, much more 
may the Civil power do it. I might not do it my felt, if any law of God had forbidden 
me; bur if nolaw of God hath forbidden, what can hinder but that the civil power 
may order it? ſuch are Natural liberty, community, powers of revenge, of taking any 
thing, of killing any man that injures me, 

4. That which is confirm'd by the law of Nature, may by the civil power be altered 

"and diſpenſed with : which happens in two caſes. 

1, When the obligation ſuppoſes a foregoing act of the will, and is arbitrary in 
one of the terms of relation. T:ti#s owes a 1000/7. to Gaim; and by the effential or 
natural laws of juſtice is bound to pay him : but becauſe this ſuppoles a private right 
in Caius, upon whom there is no reſtraint but he may ule it, or let it alone ; There- 
fore Cats being at his liberty may refule to uſe his power of demanding the Money of 
Titins, and forgive it him ; and if he do, T:tius although bound by the Natural law ro 
pay him, is by the private power of Caizs diſpenſed with. Becaule in obligations as in 
arguments, if there be one leg that can fail, the concluſion is infirm. If one part can 
be looſed, the continuity of the whole is diflolved. 

2. The other caſe is like this, when the obligation is upon a condition, if the con- 
dition of it ſelf fails or be annulled by any juſt power or intereſt, the obligation 
which was introduc'd by the law of Nature can be reſcinded or diſpenſed with : for 
Nature binds and looſes according to the capacity of the things. It paſſes a temporal 
band upon temporal reaſons and neceffities, and an Eternal band upon that whoſe 
reaſon can never fail,and where the neceſlity is indeterminable. And if a Natural law 
could bind longer than that reaſon laſts for which it did bind, then a natural law 
could be unreaſonable, which is a contradiction. Bur then if the law does not bind 
in this caſe, beyond the condition ; then it is but improperly to be called a diſpenſa- 
tion when it is relaxed; but it is uſual to call it fo, and it is well enough ; for it 
means this great direction to Conſcience, that though the law of God be eternal, yet 
ts obligation may ceaſe in the foregoing caſes: For even Judges are ſaid to diſpenſe 
by interpreting the law and applying that interpreration to particulars. 
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5. The Civil law can extrinſecally change the Natural law, For things may be al- 
ter'd or ceaſe by an intrinſick or by an extrinſick cauſe. A Father ceales to bc a Fa- 
ther when he dies, and he ceales to be a Father if all his children die; this alteration 
is by an extrinſical caule ; but to all effects and purpoles it is the ſame as to the pre- 
ſent caſe. Now though Nature cannot die, as Species do not periſh : yer Nature 
may change as individuals may die: that 15, if the matter of the law be ſubtracted, 
or {o changed that it is to be governed with another portion of reaſon, then the law 
alſo muſt ceaſe as to that particular. For as in the body of Man there is great varie- 
ty of accidents and mutability of matter, but all that variety is governed by the vari- 
ous flexures of the ſame reaſon, which remains unchanged in all the complications 
and twiſtings about the accidents,and is the ſame though working otherwiſe : ſo it is 
in the laws of nature ; whoſe reaſon and obligation remains unchanged,even when ir 
is made tocomply with changing inſtances ; but then it cannot bur be ſaid to change, 
even as Eternity it (elf hath tucceſſive parts by its coexiſtence with variety of times. 
Tribonianns (wears fealty to Tarquinims Priſcus King of the Romans, and to his Heirs 
for ever ; by the laws of nature he is now oblig'd, bur if he and his ſon Sextw#: be de- 
poſed and murder'd, and a new Government eſtabliſhed in another form or 1n another 
time, the law of nature cannot bind him to that which is not, and therefore he is di(- 
oblig'd. 

The ſum is this ; when natural and prime laws, are in prime and natural inſtances 
whoſe matter is unchangeable, there the law of Nature cannot be prejudic'd by any 
but by the Lord of nature: and the reaſon of this is no other but the necelity and 
conſtitution of nature: God hath made it fo, and it is fo to be ſerved, foto be pro- 
vided for, and the law is a portion of the eternal law, an image of the Divine wiſdom, 
as the ſoul is the image of the Divine Nature. But when the natural laws are in a 
matter that can be prejudic'd, and do preſuppoſe contratt, cefſion, condition, particular 
ſtates, or any aft of will, whole caule 1s not perpetual, the law binds by the condition 
of the matter ; and the eternal law goes from its own matter as the immortal ſoul 
does from the body ; Thus we ſay that Gods gifts are without repextance, and his love 
never fails, and his promiles are for ever, and yet God does take away his gifts, and 
does repent of his loving kindneſles, and takes away his love, and will not give what 
he had promiſed, but it 1s not becauſe he changes in himſelf, but the correlative of his 

actions and promiſes are changed. 

So that now upon this account the whole queſtion and practice about the Popes 
power in diſpenſing in the Natural law will appear to be a horrible folly without any 
pretence of reaſon; and the thing by its chiefeſt Patrons ſeems not at all to be un- 
derſtood. For ſince the rules of Nature are unaſterable and Eternal, the law being 
fram'd upon thoſe rules complicated with matter, and perſons, and events, is alſo eter- 
nal, excepting only where the matter is or can be changed. Now if the matter be in 
prime inſtances, as the conjunction of Sexes, relation of Parents and children, &c. 
the law is the ſame for ever, only this, if the matter by a miracle or extraordinary a& 
of God be changed,by the ſame power the law is to be changed : bur as we fay rivers 
and ſeas run for ever, and yet Fordan was open'd and fo was the red ſea, and the perpe- 
tual courſe of the Sun and Moon was once ſtop'd, but it reverted when the extraordi- 
nary caſe was paſt : ſo it is inthe law of nature: which in the prime inſtances and natu- 
ral matter is as unalterable as the courle of the Sun and Seas. 

But z. Sometimes the matter changes alone, or is chang'd to our hand, as in condi- 
tional contrafts, and in this caſe the law ceaſes, and the obligation goes off as to that 

articular. 

F But 3. Sometimes the matter 1s changeable by the will of the intereſted perſons, 
and by none elſe but themſelves and they who have over them the power which them- 
ſelves have: ſuch as God, and under him, the ſupreme humane power, their own 
princes. Now to apply this to the Queſtion of the Popes power in giving diſpenſati- 
ons: I conſider that 

1. Tocſtabliſh his power upon any words of Scripture, is to pretend that his power 
of diſpenſing is an act of juriſdiction and dire& authority, that is, that he hath com- 
miſſion todo it with or without reaſon or cauſe founded in the thing it ſelf, but only 
becaule he will, and he that does ſo, ſays he can do more than (as many of the moſt 
tearned Roman Doctors ſay) God can do, for he diſpenſes in the law of Nature 
in no caſe but when he changes the matter, in the prime or ſecond inſtances of 

Nature 
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nature reſpectively, which when the Pope can do he alſo may pretend to a commilli- 
on of being Lord of Nature : Bat #t 1s certain that for this there are no words of Scrip- 
ture, But 2. If this power of diſpenſing be ſuch as ſuppoſes the matter already 
changed, that is, that there is a juſt cauſe, which 1s of it (elf ſufficient, bur is not lo 
ro him who is concern'd, till it be competently declared, then all the diſpute will be 
reduc'd to this, whether he be the moſt probable Doctor ? for to expound when a 
Natural obligation ceaſes, 1s not an act of power but of wiſdom, and that the Pope 


is the wiſeſt man, or the only wiſe man, 1t 1s allo certain that there are zo words of 


Scripture to affirm ir. But beſides this 1n caſes of this Nature, there necds no diſpen- 
fation ; for the law ceaſes of it (elf; as in contracts made upon condition, w hen the 
condition is not performed. In humane laws where the {ubject is bound more by the 
authority than the matter of laws, the law may {till be obligatory after the ceaſing 
of the reafon or matter of the law ; and to there may be need of diſpenſation : but we 
ſpeak here of laws bound on us by God and nature, in which the very ceafing of the 
matter of it (elf diſpenſes with the law. Burt 3. It it be yet more than this, and 
that in a changeable matter, I mean in things that are not prime inſtances of Nature, 
and of laſting neceſſity, but in humane contracts, promiſes, laws, and vows, which 
depend upon the plca{ure and choice of men, bur yer are corroborated by the law of 
Nature, he pretends to a power of altering the cale lo to make way for diipenlation ; 
then the pretence reaches to this, that the Pope mult be Lord of at#ions and fortunes, 
and the wills of others and the contratts of men ; that 1s, in effet that no contract ſhall 
be valid unleſs he pleaſe ; and no man {hall chooſe for himſelf, or if he does he needs 
not ſtand to it; and no man can have a right transfer'd to him by a contract, bur ir 
can be reſcinded againſt the will of the intereſted perion, and if he can have any ſuch 
power to do thus much miſchief, then juſtice will be the moſt contingent thing in the 
World : and the queſtion will not be a queſtion of Theology, but of Empire, and 
temporal regard, azd therefore for this no woras of Scripture can be pretended, becauſe 
no words of Scripture of the new Teſtament ever did transfer an Empirc, or tem- 
poral power 70 4 ſpiritual perſon for a ſpiritual realon : {o that this will be a queſtion of 
war, not of peace and religion, To which I add this by way of proviſion ; That al- 
though ſupreme Princes have in ſome caſes power to reſcind contracts of their ſub- 
jects and Parents of their children ; yet this is only in their own circuits, done by mu- 
tual conſent, in caſe of publick neceſlity or utility, of which by reaſon and the laws 
they are made competent Judges: which the Pope allo may have in his temporal do- 
minions as well as any other Prince: but this is not diſpenſation but the annulling of 
contracts or promiſes ; it makes them not to be at all, not to ccale after they have a 
being, which is the Nature of diſpenſation, of which we now inquire. But the mat- 
ter of this queſtion, and the particular inſtance, as it relates to the Biſhop of Ko is 
of another conſideration. L 
10. 6. The civil law can add tothe law of Nature ; not only new obligations by affixing 
temporal penalties ; but by requiring new circumſtances to corroborate and con- 
ſummate an a&ion : not that the civil law of a Prince or Republick can annull any 
thing which nature hath conhirm'd, but it can hinder it from paſſing into a civil and 
publick warranty. Thus a clandeſtine contra is valid by the law of Nature; and in 
the Court of Conſcience there are witneſſes and Judges and executioners and laws and 
penalties to exact the performance of 1t: But when the civil or Ecclefialtick law hath 
commanded that in all contracts of marriage there ſhould be witneſſes, it mult mean, 
that the contract ſhall not be acknowledged for legitimate unlels there be; and there- 
fore that the contract muſt be ſolemnly publiſh'd before ir be civil firm, No civil 
power can ſo enjoyn witneſles as thar if the contrat be made without witneſles it, 
thall not be obligatory in Conſcience. For this obligation is before rhe civil law, and 
is bound by that power by which the civil power harh a being. Bur the civil power 
which cannot annull the a& of Nature and Conſcience, can {uperinduce ſomething 
upon it. It cannot make the contractors to go back from what they have done, bur 
to proceed to ſomething more, that what was firm in the inward may be contirm'd in 
the outward Court. By our laws the clandeſtine contra is crvilly null betore pub- 
lication 3 but in our re/io/0u we believe it obligatory 72 Conſcience, and that it mult 
come into publication. But by thc law's of Rome the whole contract is nullified, and 
the perſons diſoblig'd, and the marriage after conſummation is dilſolv'd. This 
15 againſt the law of Nature, but the other is a proviſion for it by additional ſecurity, 
TS 3 that 
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that is, a taking care that the contracts of Nature may not be denied. For the coy. 


firmation of a Natural contratt nothing is neceſſary but a Natural capacity not hindred by 
the Lord of Nature. Whatloever therefore 15 {uperinduc'd upon Nature cannot gif. 
annul that to which all things competently neceſlary are ingredient, a condition 
brought in by a leſs power cannot invalidate that which before that condition way 
valid: but as Civil powers derive their authority from Natural laws and reaſon, fo to 
theſe they muſt miniſter, and they may do it by addition and ſuperfetation; bur they 
may not violate them by irritation. 


RULE XI. 


That the obligation to a Natural law does ceaſe in any particular, is not to be preſum'd by 
every one, but is to be declared by the publick voice. 


T 


HIS depends upon the foregoing diſcourſes and is Conſequent to them. For the 
ſeveral diſpenſations in the law of Nature being wrought by the change of their 


ſubje& matter, the «le can never be chang'd ; becaule that is eternal and 15 abitra 
from matter ; but the law may be diſpens'd with, becauſe that is twiſted with mat- 
ter which 1s not eternal. But then, becauſe the (everal matters of laws can be chan- 
ged by ſeveral powers reſpectively, that power which alters the matter, and conle- 
quently diſpenſes with the law, muſt by ſome evidence or other make the change ap- 
parent. It God by his power alters the caſe, and diſpenſes in the law, he allo 1s to de- 
clare it : becauſe he muſt do more ; for he mult give exprelly a leave to do proporti- 
onable actions: he having bound usto the law of Nature, leaves us fo till he tells us 
otherwilc : and the ſame allo is the caſe if the matter be chang'd by man : for by the 
law of Nature we being bound to obey laws and perform contracts, muſt remain fo 
bound till he that holds the other end of the ſtring lets it go or tells us it is untied : be- 
cauſe he hath an intereſt in it, which muſt not depend upon the reaſon of another ; 
but upon that which is common to both. For although we all agree that every rule of 
Nature 1s unalterable, and every law is to be obſerved, yet in every thing where a 
change can be pretended, every Mans reaſon is equal ; and therefore is not to be 
made uſe of in relation to others. For we all agrce that theft is evil ; but whether this 
action or this detention be theft, mens reafons oftentimes cannot agree: and fince 
every mans reaſon hath the ſame power and the ſame priviledge, no mans ſingle rea- 
ſon can determine, becaule there 1s no reaſon why yours more than mine. But there- 
fore it 15 that there muſt be ſome common reaſon to declare the caſe, and the Manto 
be at liberty, and the law to be looſe. 

2. This hath no other variety in it, but this, that although the publick voice muſt 
declare concerning thoſe inſtances that concern that matter of laws Natural which 
is in her keeping, as God is todo in thoſe in which only he hath immediate power ; 
yet every private man can declare the obligation of a natural law to be looſe when he 
holds one end of the ſtring: If by a Natural law Caizs be tied todo me an a& of 
kindnels and Juſtice, it is my right ; and as long as I will demand it, 1 hold the band 
of the Natural law in my hand : but if Ilet it go, and will quit my right, the obli- 
gation 1s off, becauſe the matter is ſubſtracted. The reaſon of all 1s the ſame. No 


man 


is a good Judge in his own caſe where there is the intereſt of another twiſted 


with it: and it is unequal that my reaſon ſhould govern my neighbors intereſt ; or 
that his ſhould govern mine: this would be an equal miſchief, and therefore ſome- 
thing indifferent to both muſt turn the ballance that there may be equal juſtice and 


equal proviſion. But if a man will quit his right there is no wron 


g done. He can ſut- 


ticiently declare his own will and the a&s of kindneſs, and then the law that com- 


bines with the matter, takes the ſame lor. 


HAP.I. Of the Law of Nature in general. 
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RULE XII 


The exaFineſs of Natural laws is capable of interpretation, and may be allayed by equity | 
and piety, and neceſſity. y 


I. Hatſoever can be diſpenſed withall, is either diſpenſed with by an abſolute 


DE] 
. 


power of juri{di&tion, or for ſome cauſe inthe nature of the thing : and if the 
laws of Nature can ceaſe to oblige without reaſon, but by the will and the command 
of the Supreme, of God himſelf, much more may the ſame will and power do it 
when there is alſo a reaſon: and if there be a reaſon totake off the obligation wholly 
in ſome particulars, then much rather may there be a cauſe to take oft ſome part of 
the exacnels upon a proportionable cauſe ; If it may be diſpenſed with, it may alſo 
be interpreted by equity ; tor this is leſs than that in the ſame kind. Every man is bound 
to reſtore his neighbors goods when they are demanded ; but if he calls for his ſword 
to kill a man withall ; there is equity in this caſe, and I am not guilty of the breach 
of the Natural law if I refuſe to deliver him the {word whea he 1s ſo violent and pal- 
fionate. To pay debts is a Natural law ; but if a rich man calls for a ſum of r_ 
which is his due, and I by paying him to day ſhall be undone, and he by ſtaying till 
next week ſhall not be undone, I do not break the law of Nature if I detain the Mony 
a little longer and offer him ſatisfaction for the wrong, if he have received any. I pro- 
miſled my Brother to ſee him upon the Ides of March ; in my journy to him broke my 
leg: now though I by the Natural law am bound to perform promiles, and it is pol- 
ſible that for all my broken leg I might get to him by the time, yet there is equity 
in it and piety that I forbear to go with ſo great an inconvenience. Surgam ad 
ſponſalia quia promiſi, quam'vis non concoxerim g ſed non ſi febricitavero : ſubeſt enins 
zacita exceptio, fs potero, ſi debebo: ſaid Seneca. There 1s an equity and a reaſonable- 
neſs in all theſe things. Effice ut idem Ftatws fit cum exigitur, qui fuit cum promitte- 
rem, If the caſe be when am to perform as it was when I promiſed, then I am bound 
pro rata portione ; that is, 


1. If it become impoſſible, I am wholly diſoblig d. 
2, If it become accidentally Unlawful, I am diſpenſed with. 


3. If it become intolerably inconvenient, | am in equity to be relieved, For in thele 


caſes 1t isno breach of promiſe, but Iam juſt if Ideſfire todo it, and in the degree in 


which I am diſabled, in the ſame I am to be pitied. Deſtiruere levitas nos erit, ft aliquid I 4. 5% vent, 


intervenerit novi. Eadem mihi omnia preſta,c+ idem ſum. It is not levity when I am the 
ſame, but my powers and pollibilities are chang'd or leſſened. 
But this is to be underſtood and practis'd with thele limitations : | 
I, Not every change of caſe can excuſe or leſſen, or alter the obligation, but ſuch 
a change as makes the perſon pityable, or the thing more vexatious to the doer, 
than it could be of advantage to the other. 


6. 2. If the cauſe does not continue, the firſt equity does not diſannul the obligati- 


8, 


on, but defers it only, and it returns when the caule ceaſes. 

3. The obliged perſon as he is not wholly diſoblig'd for the time, ſo neither for 
the thing it ſelf; for if it be matter of intereſt, though without violation of Na- 
tures law it may be deferred, and does not bind the man to a. guilt, yet it does to a 
new duty, the duty of giving ſatisfaction to him who ſuffered injury : for ſince in the 
law of Nature all mens rights are equal, it is unnatural and unjuſt that to one there 
ſhould be remiffion and eaſt, and to the other a burden. For no man is to be better by 
the hurt and injury of another. | 

4. It the cauſe beleſs, or if it be more, it ought not to be done unlels an inter- 
pretative leave be juſtly or reaſonably preſum'd. In a great matter every man is 
preſum'd fo charitable as to be willing to comply with his Brothers need or (ad acci- 
dent. But if it be leſs, rhen the interpretative leave muſt be preſum'd upon the ſtock 
of friendſhip or experience, or ſomething upon which wiſe men uſually relis. Only 
in this caſe, the preſumption ought to be leſs confident, and more wary. 


9. This rule is ro be underſtood principally in matters of jufice, and relative enter- 
T 3 


courles © 
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courſes : for in matters of religion and _ the caſe is different: becauſe i N4. 
tural religion and natural meaſures of ſobriety W ich are founded iz prima natura in the 
very conſtitution of mans ſoul and body, 1n the firſt laws of God, and the Original 
Oeconomy of the body ; the matter 15 almoſt as unalterable as the Rule. 
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Talmud, tit, 
de Syn<drio. 


Joſh, 6. 
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EBAP 
Of the Law of Nature, or of all « Mankinde, 


As it is commanded, digeſted, and perfected, 


By our Supreme Law-giver 


JESUS CHRIST 


V1z. 
Of the (hriſtian law, the great Rule of ( pnſcience. 


RULE I. 


When the law of eſus Chriſt was eſtabliſhed, the old Teſtament, or the law of Moſes did 
no longer oblige the Conſcience. 


<7 HE Doctors of the Jews ſay that at the command of a Prophet, that 
=d.\ noe! is, of one that works miracles, it is lawful to break any Command- 
7) ment,that only excepted, which 1s concerning the worſhip of one God. 
Thus at the command of Feſu4 the children of 1ſ-ae/ brake the precept 
of the Sabbath at Fericho, and Samne! and Elias offer'd ſacrifice 1n 
laces otherwiſe than the law appointed, and the Prieſts in the Tem- 
ple did kill beaſts and labor'd upon the Sabbath and yet were blameleſs: and Cireum- 
cifio pellit Sabbatum, was their own Proverb, on the Sabbath they circumcis'd their 
infants; and the Prophet Feremy was author to the Jews i» ſecunaa domo, that is, after 
they were taken captive, that they ſhould change their computation by monerhs, and 
not begin with Niſan. 
For God being the ſupreme Law-giver hath power over his own laws; as being a 


| Creator he hath over his own creation: He that gave being caa take it away: and the 


law may be changed though God cannot. For God is immutable in his attributes, 
but his works have variety, and can change every day ; as light and darkneſs ſucceed 
each other, and ſummer and winter, and health and ſickneſs, and life and death, and 
perfect and imperfect ; and he that commanded all men not to kill, might give a 
commandment to Abraham that he ſhould kill his fon, and when he had eſtabliſhed 
the law of «Moſes, it was 1n his power, without any imputation or ſhadow of change, 
to give the world a New law, and a better. 

To this purpoſe our Bleſſed Lord was indued with power from on high to givea 
new law ; for he was a great Prophet, and did many and mighty miracles, and advan- 
ced the Spiritual worſhip of the only true God; and brought men from childiſh and 
imperfect uſages, to the natural, Spiritual, Manly and Perfe&tive manner of wor- 
ſhipping God ; and therefore it was neceffary that a change ſhould be made: for in 
Moſes law the rites were troubleſome and imperfe&, chargeable and uſeleſs, not able 
to waſh away ſins, nor to perfe& the Spirits of the Saints ; it exhibited nothing ſub- 
ftantial, but by ſhadows pointed at the ſubſtance to be revealed afterwards: it was fit- 
ted tothe weakneſs of imperfect people,and in ſome very great inſtances was exceeded 


by the lives and piety of ſome excellent perſons, as Meſes and David,who by homibey, 
meek- 


Cuae.2. the great Rule of Conſcience. 
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meeknels, forgiveneſs and charity did ads of piety beyond the precepts of the law,and 
many did nor divorce their wives,and yet by their law,all were permitted todo it: for 
it might be ſaid of Moſes as by the law-giver of whom Origen ſpeaks, who being asked 
if he had given to his Citizens the beſt laws; he anſwered, 57: & 78; xaSamat xanAi- 


&#:, 4AA wy nOlwato Ty; xzNfDv5* NO abſolutely the beſt, but the beſt he could, 4% Cell. 3. 


confidering the incapacity and averleneſs of his Citizens: fo did «Moſes ; he gave a 
better law than ever was before, and the beſt which that people and the ſtate of things 
could than bear : bur it was but tor a time,and rhe very Nature of the law required a 
better to ſucceed it, and therefore he that came and gave a better was not to be re- 
jected, becauſe he diſannul'd the worle: & 5 #7a wes: * xarz pvow Aryduuor pmioor 
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Bio ; If other law-givers (faith Porphyry) —_— that middle kind of life which is 
faid to be according to Nature, and to thoſe things of which men are capable, who 
eſteem things good or evil by proportions of the body, have given laws Symbolical, 
yet what hurt does he, that brings in better ? 

x. For firſt it is certain, God himſelf did permit ſome things in Moſes law which 
himſelf had no pleaſure in : T inſtance in the matter of divorces, of which God by the 
Prophet ſaid, I hate putting away. = 
2, The promiſes of « Moſes law, in which the whole obedience was eſtabliſhed and 

for which it was exacted, were wholly temporal and related to this life; and when the 
Prophets and holy men of the Nation began to ſpeak openly of reſurre&ion from the 
dead, and a life to come, it was an open proclamation of the imperfection and change 
of that law by which nothing of that was promiſed and nothing at all ſpoken of by 
which Mankind ſhould by obeying God arrive to that felicity which all wiſe men did 
ſuppoſe God did deſign to him. : 

3. Although good things for this life were rs by the law of Moſes, yet to- 

ward the end and expiration of it, the Nation ſuffer'd a new diſpenſation of things ; 
and the godly men were often perſecuted, and the whole Nation continually baffled, 
and ſubdued by him that would ; by the 4ſſprians and Chaldeaxs, by the Perſians and 
by Artiochus, by the Syrians and the Romans, and therefore it was neceſſary they 
ſhould expe&t ſome better Covenant which ſhould be verified in the letter, and make 
recompence for the calamities which their belt men here did ſuffer. 
7. 4. Thelaws of Moſes were ſuch which were not of things naturally and originally 
good, but which did relate to time and place and perſon, but it was a law without 
which many ages of the world did live, and after it was eſtabliſhed it did only bind 
that People ; for neither did Moſes per[wade his Father in law Fethro to receive that 
law, neither did the Prophet Fonas perſwade it to the Nizevites, nor the Prophets 
ever reprove the not obſerving it, in the 4ſſpriars, or Egyptians, the Idumeans and Moa- 
bites, the Tyrians and Sidontans, or any of their neighbors, whole vices they oftentimes 
reprov'd ſeverely ; and the beſt men of the firſt and ſecond world ; Abel and Encch, 
Nt and Melchiſedec, Sem and Foab, Abraham and Iſaac, Facob and Foſeph knew no- 
thing of it, and yet were dear to God : But it the law had conſiſted of eſſential, prime 
and Natural re&titudes, it had been always and every where; and if it conſiſt not of 
ſuch, it is not fit to be laſting, but it ſelf calls for a change when all the body and Di- 
geſt of laws,excepting ſome tew that were before that law and ſhall be for ever, either 
were experiments of their obedience, or {ignifications of ſome moral duty implyed 
in the external ritual, or compliances with a preſent neceſſity, and to draw them far 
from imitation of the vile cuſtomes of the Nations, or were types and ſhadows of 
ſomething to come thereafter. 

5. The law of Moſes was a Covenant of works, and ſtipulated for exa& obedience, 
which becauſe no man could perform, and yet tor great crimes committed under Mv- 
ſes law there was there no promile of pardon, no {olemnity or perfect means of expi- 
ation, by the Nature of things and the neceflity of the world, and the goodneſs of 
God, a change was to be expected. 

6, Thattheir law and Covenant ſhould be changed was foretold by the Prophets ; 
particularly by the Prophet Feremiah, I will make a new Covenant with you in thoſe 


days, and in your minds vill | write it : and when God had often expreſſed his diſlike jer. 31. 31, 8c, 
of ſacrifices, in which yer the greateſt part of the legal ſervice was eſtabliſhed, God P!al. 5>- 


does alſo declare what that is which he deſires inſtead of it ; even no other than rhe 
Chriſtian 


em, MM... 


Of the (briſtian Law, Book Il. 


Chriſtian law, that we ſhould give to every one their dur, and walk humbly with God ; 
that they ſhould obey him, and give him the ſacrifice of 4 contrite and a broken heart : 
and if this be not a ſufficient indication of the will of God for the abolition' of the 
Moſaick law, then let this be added which was propheſyed by Darnzel, The Meſſias ſhall 
cauſe the ſacrifice and the oblation to ceaſe, 


7. It was propheſyed * that in the days of the Meſſias the Gentiles allo ſhould be 


' the People of God ; but therefore they were to be governed by a New law, for Mo{e; 
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Luke 16. 16. 
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law was given to one People, had in it rites of difference and leparation of themſelves 
from all the world, and relatcd to ſolemnities which couid not be performed but in a 
certain place, and a definite ſucceſſion and family ; which things being the wall of 
partition and ſeparation becauſe Chriſt hath taken away or confounded 1n an inſepa- 
rable mixture and confuſion, God hath proclaim'd to the Jews that Moſes law is not 
that inſtance of obedience in which he will be any longer glorihed. 

From theſe premiſes the pretence of the Jews for the Eternity of Moſes law will be 
eaſily anſwered. For whereas they ſay that God called it, an Everlaſting Covcnant: 
it is certain that even amongſt the fon, the word Everlaſting did not always ſignihe 
infinitely, but to a certain definite period. For the law relating to the land of their 
poſſeſſion, in which God promiſed to them an everlaſting inheritance; as their poſ:. 
{cſſion of the land is everlaſting, ſo is the Covenant, and they expir'd together : for 
all the demonſtrations of the Spirit of God, all the miracles of Chriſt and his Apo- 
ſtles, all the ſermons of the Gol; el, all the arguments which were taken from their 
own books could not per[wade « wa to relinquiſh Moſes law and adhere to Chriſt:and 
therefore when all things elſe did fail, God was plealcd to give them a demonſtration 
which ſhould not fail ; he made it impoſſible for them to keep Moſes law ; for he broke 
their law and their Nation in pieces. But as to the word [ Everlaſting] and [| Eternal} 
it was uſual with them to ſignifie but to the end of a life, or of a family, and therefore 
much rather of a Nation. The band of marriage is Eternal, but it dies with either of 
the relatives: and the Oath of Allegiance is for ever, but that for ever is as mortal as 
the Prince. Thus alſo in Moſes law, The ſervant whoſe car was boared ſhould ſerve for 
ever, that was but till the year of Jubilee: and Hannah carried up her ton tothe Tem- 
ple when he was weaned that he might abide there for ever : Thus the Prieſthood of 
Phinehas was ſaid to be for ever; but God who ſaid that he and his poſterity ſhould walk 
before the Lora for ever,did put a period unto it in E/z. But befades this,it is obſervable 
that the law and Covenant of «Moſes according to the manner of ſpeaking of that 
and other Nations is uſed to diſtinguiſh it from the more temporary commands which 
God gave to perſons and to families, and to the Nation it ſelf in the wilderneſs, which 
were to expire as it were with the buſineſs of the day, but this was to be for ever, even 
as long as they enjoycd a being in the land of their Covenant : for thus wediſtinguiſh 
the laws of peace from the orders of war: thole are perpetual,to diſtinguiſh from the 
temporality of theſe. 

Theſe Arguments are relative to the Jews and are intended to prove the 
abrogation of «Moſes law , againſt them. But to Chriſtians, I ſhall alledge the 
words and reaſons of the New Teſtament, ſo far as the thing it ſelf relates to Con- 
ſcience. For. not only the Jews ot old, but divers Chriſtian Biſhops of Jeruſalem, 
fifteen in immediate ſucceſſion, did plow with an Oxe and an Aﬀe, and were 
circumciſed ; the Converted Phariſees, the Ebionites, the Cherinthians and the 
Nazarzi ſti]l did believe that Moſes law did oblige the Conſcience : and amongſt 
us there are or have been a great many Old Teſtament Divines whoſe Doctrine 
_ manner of talk, and arguments, and practices have too much ſquinted toward 

oſes, 

But againſt all ſuch praQtices or pretences I produce the decree of the Apoſtles at 
Jeruſalem 1n the queſtion of Circumciſion : the abrogation of which diſannuls the 
whole law : for I Paul ſay unto you, if ye be circumciſed ye are debtors to keep the whole 
law : therefore by a parity of reaſon, we are not debtors to keep the law, when that 
great Sacrament and Sanction of the law is annul'd. To this purpole are thoſe frequent 
diſcourſes of the Holy Scriptures of the new Teſtament : The law and the Prophets were 
until Joha; ſince that time the IK ingdom of God is | rw : where the two terms of the 
Law and the Goſpel are expreſly deſcribed ; Fehr the Baptiſt being the common term 
between them both, ſo that ow we are not under the law, but under grace ; we are 
dead to the law, and that band being ſeparate, we are married to a new Hucband, even to 
Chriſt : 
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Chriſt: who is alſo our High-Prieſt, after the order of eMelchiſedek, not after the order 
| : x | , Rom. 9. 4. 

of Haron'; but then the Prieſthood being changed there is made of neceſſity a change alſogev. 5, 1a, 
of the law ; for this was not to laſt but till Chriſts coming, for the law was given but 
till the ſeed ſhould come : till then we were under the law as under a School-maſter but wheng,, 
faith came, we are no longer under this pedagogy; it was but until the time appointed of 
the Father : and to this purpoſe S. Pas! ſpends a great part of the Epiſtles to the Ro- 
mans and Galatians. For one of the great benefits which we receive by the coming 
of Chriſt is that we are now treated with by a covenant of faith, that is, of grace and 
pardon, of repentance and ſincere endeavours, the covenant of Moſes being a proſecu- 
tion of the covenant of works,can no longer oblige,and therefore neither can the law; 
for the Law and the Covenant were the conſtitutive parts of that whole entercovr{e, 
they were the whole relation,and this is that which S. Fohx ſaid, The law came by M,'>*, 
but grace and truth came by Feſus Chriſt : and ever ſince he was made our Lord and our 
King, he is our Law-giver and we are his Subjects, till the Day of Judgment in which 
he hal give up the Kingdom to hu Father. 

x4, But the greateſt difficulty is behind: For not all «Moſes law is diſannul'd, for ſome 
is injoyned by Chriſt ; and ſome 1s of Eternal obligation ; and fuch the Decalogue 
ſeems to be: the next inquiry therefore 1s, what part of Moſes law is annuFd by Chriſt. 
TothisI anſwer by parts. 


rO 
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RULE Il. 
The Ceremonial law of Moſes is wholly void. 


— ————— - _——  wu—— 


i. TOR this is that hand-writing of ordinances which Chriſt nailed to his Croſs, and 
concerning this we have an expreſs command recorded by the Apoſtle, Let no max con, 2.15, 
Juage Ln in meat or in drink, or in + anc of a Holiday, or of the New moon, or of the Sab- 
bath days: and concerning the difference of meats not only their own Doctors ſay, the 
precept of Moſes 1s not obligatory any where but in Paleſtine, but they have forgot tie 
meaning of the names of ſome of them, or at leaſt diſpute it, which is not likely they 
would 1o ſtrangely have loſt, if the obligation alſo had not been remov'd. But as to us 
the caſe 1s conteſſed: for all the arguments before alledged proceed of this part of the 
Moſaick law, if of any, this being chiefly made up of umbrages, figures. and imper- 
fect ſervices, relative to place and time, to families and ſeparate perſons, ſuch which 
every change of Government could hinder, and which in the conflit and concuſlion 
with other laws did ever give place,even in that time when they were otherwile obli- 
gatory, which could wot cleanſe the conſcience, nor take away ſins ; but were a burden 
made to teach ſomething elle, like letters written upon little cubes, or given as ap- 
pellatives to ſlaves that the children who were waited on by them might learn the Al- 
—__ but elſe they were-a trouble, to no real perfective purpole of our Spirits. 
Hell. 

wy Know » of one difficulty which this thing can meet with,and that is made by the 
ſcrupulous inquiries of ſome tender or curious perſons who ſuppoſe the difference 
of meats not to be ſo wholly taken away, but that ſtill under the laws of the Goſpel 
we are bound to abſtain from blood and from things ſtrangled ; pretending for this 
ſcruple, the Canon of the Apoſtles at Feruſzlcmz : which injoyns this abitinence, . 

and reckons it amongſt the 7 arayxaiz, things neceſſary : and this was for a long *** 5 
time uſed and obſerved ſtrictly by the Chriſtians: of which we have teſtimony from Novel. 58. 
that law of Leo the Emperor, where having forbidden the ule of blood ſtuffed in the 
Entrailes of beaſts, he affirms that in the old law, and in the Goſpel it was always 
eſteemed impious to eat it. And this was not only for the preſent, and for compli- 
ance with the Jews,that by the obſervance of ſome common rites the Gentile converts 
might unite with the dleving Jews into one common Church, but they ſuppos'd 
ſomething of Natural reaſon and decency to be in it ; and the obligation to be erer- 
nal, as being a part of that law which God gave to Adam, or at leaſt to Noah after 
the flood ; for they who ule to eat or drink blood are apt to degenerate into ferity and 
cruelty and eaſinel(s of revenge ; and it Origez's fancy had been true, it had been very 
material ; for he {uppos'd that the Devils were fed with blood: but however, certain 
It 1s that the Church did for divers ages moſt religiouſly abſtain from bloud ; and ir 
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was the great argument by which the primitive Chriſtians did confute the calumnies 

of the Heathens impuring to them the drinking of humane blood : = could not be 

ſ{uppos'd todo that, who 10 religioully abſtain'd trom the blood of bea S> aS We lind 

$ Ap.c 9-it argued in Tertnllian a, eMinutis b, and Enſebizs c, who allo tells of Biblis that ſhe 

« Eccief, bift, rather would die than cat blood in a pudding: and in the Canons commonly called 

op 5. c.1, Apoſtolical 4,it 1s forbidden to a Clergy-man to eat blood, under pain of depoſition, 

Vide yo to lay a man under excommunication : which law was mention'd and ſuppos'd obli- 

Clemen, Alex. gatory in the ſecond Canon of the Council of Gangra; and long after by the Canon 

Neck het of the Council in Trio ; by the Council of If ormes under Ludovicus Pius cap. 65, 

19%. by Pope Zechayy in his epiſile to Poniface ; and from hence the penitential books had 

or on warky warrant cnough to impoſe Canonical Penances upon them that did taſte this forbid- 
anum in Pereg, den diſh: and that they did lo 15 known and contels d. | 

7. But tro the Queſtion and inquiry, I an{wer, 1. That the abſtinence from blood is 

not a law of nfture or of Eternal rectitude, as appears, firſt in that it was not at all 

impos'd upon the old World ; but fora ſpecial realon given to the Poſterity of Noah 

to be as a bar to the ferity and inhumane blood-thirltine(s of which the old Giants 

were guilty, and poſſibly others might afterwards. For the Jews reckon bur ſix pre- 

cepts given to 4dzm and his Poſterity aſter the fall. The firſt againſt ſtrange worthip, 

The ſecond of the werſhippirg the true God. The third of the adminiſtration of juſtice. 

The foarth of di{cloling nakednels, or a prohibition of uncleanneſs. The fifth againſt 

ſhedding bloud. The ſixth againſt thett : and indeed here are the heads of all natural 

laws; but becauſe the old World grew cruel to beaſts, and the Gyants were degene- 

rated into a perfect ferity, and liv'd on blood ; therefore it pleas'd God to ſuperadd 

this to Noah, that they ſhould not eat blood ; that is, that they ſhould not eat the 

flcth of beaſts that were alive ; that is, fleſh with the blood : and it is not to be deſpiſed 

that the drinking of blood 1s not forbidden; but the cating only : meaning that the 

blood was not the main intention of the prohibition ; but living flefh, that is, fleſh ſo 

Gen. 9. 4. long as the blocd runs from it : fleſh with the life thereof that is,with the blood : forun the 

words of the Commandment ; and therefore the Doctors of the Jews expreſs d it by 

the not tearing a member of any live creature: which precept was the mounds of 

cruelty, God lo reſtraining them trom cruelty even to beaſts, leſt they might learn 

to practiſc it upon men. For God ſometimes places ſome laws for defentatives to 

others, and by removing men afar off trom impiety, he ſecures their more eſſential 

; 8. duty. 2. Buteventhis very precept is by all the World taught to yield to neceſlity 

and to charity, and cruelty to beaſts 1s innocent whea it is charity to men : and there- 

fore though we do not eat them, yet we cut living Pigeons in halfs and apply them to 

the feet ot Men in fevers, and we rip the bellies of ſheep, of horſes, of oxen, to put 

into them the {ide of a Paralytick ; and although to rude People and ignorant, ſuch 

acts cf ſecurity were uſeful, yer to Chriſtians it 15 a diſparagement to their moſt excel- 

lent inſtitution, and the powers and prevalencies of God's ſpirit, to think they are 

not upon better accounts ſ{ccur'd in their efſential duty. The Jews were defended 

from 1d-latry by a prohibition even of making and having images: but he is but a 

weak Chriſtian who cannot lee Pictures without danger of giving them worſhip. 

9. 3- The ſecret is explicated by God in the place where he made the lak : it was firſt a 

direct deſign to introduce mercy into the world,by taking care even of beaſts: and ſe- 

cond!y it was an outer guard againſt the crime of homicide : and Irenews, Tertullian, 

S. Cyprian, and S. /mbroſe expound the meaning of the whole affair to be nothing elſe 

* Veal-4. buta prohibition of homicide: for as God would have men be gentle to beaſts a, ſo if 

6 Vas, beaſts did kill a man, it ſhould be exacted of them 5: neither the mans dominion 

over the beaſt could warrant his cruelry over them, nor the want of reaſon in beaſts 

bring immunity if they kill'd a man, and the conſequent and purpoſe of both theſe 

is exprels'd, verl. 6. I hoſo ſheddeth mans blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſhed ; and all 

this pit t-gether is a demonſtration how dear lives are to God; even the life of beaſts 

ts in one ſenle ſacred: for even then when they were given to Man for food, yet the 

life was not ; they muſt tirſt be dead before they might be eaten: bur theretore the 

life of Man was lacred in all ſen{es, and ſhould be required of man and beaſt. But 

that God doth even take care for Oxen, in the matter of life, appears in this prohi- 

bition, firſh with the life thereof ye ſhall nor eat ; that is, you ſhall not devour the fleſh 

even while it is alive; for the blood is the life thereof; that is, when the blood is 

gone you may cat, till then it is preſumed to be alive. Now there can be no other 

meaning 
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meaning of the reaſon: for if blood were here directly prohibited to be taken and 
drunk or eaten, this reaſon could not have concluded it, [ becauſe it is the life, there. 

fore you may xt eat it] being no better an argument than this; you may nor eat the 

heart of a beaſt, for it is the lite thereof ; bur the other meaning is proper, ye ſhall 

not eat fleſh with the blood which is the life thereof, that is, ſo long as the bloud runs, ſo 

long ye muſt not eat ; for lo long it 1s alive: and a beaſt may be killed but not de-,, 

vour'd alive. So that the prohibition of bloud is not dire& in the precept, but acci- - 2b - » 3 
dental, blood is forbidden as it 1s the ſign of life and the vehicu/um of the Spirits, the tra adverſari= 
inſtruments of life ; and fo long as it runs, fo long the life abides ordinarily ; and - war. mqgh a 
therefore Zoxaras in his notes upon the Council of Gangra expounds the word FIT , 
or blood ſuppos'd in that Canon as unlawful to be eaten or drunken, by #ewirnds; iL5- 

por, 4 Ty vor, blood diligently or faſt running or following the wound, and 

thick ; that is, as I ſuppoſe, 5/00 digeſted, to diſtinguiſh it from ſerum ſangninis or 

the watry bloud that is ſeen in beaſts after they have bled, that they might not have 

ſcruple in minutes and little ſuperſtitions: owets Zrr1Þeuls aimald., without attive 

blood, ſo Balſamo: and it is not 1mpertinent to the main inquiry that it be obſerved 

that the Jews uſe [ life] inſtead of blood, and fo does the Vulgar Latin, that we might 

the eaſier underſtand the meaning to be of /ife, or /iving blood. Burt then this is no- 

thing to eating the blood when the beaſt is certainly dead : and therefore it is obſer- 

vable that they who did makea ſcruple of eating blood did not all of them make 

ſcruple of eating things ſtrangled in which the blood remained : and therefore in ſome 

copies of the Apoſtolical decree mention'd As 15. the word wnixls or Frangled is left 

out; and S. 4utiz oblerves that in his time in Africa the Chriſtians did not ſeverely 

abſtain from things ſtrangled. For if the cale were the ſame between blood running 
and blood ſerled and dead, then the reaſon of the Commandment were nothing or nor 
intelligible ; and beſides it would breed eternal ſcruples: ſince in the very killing of 
beaſts there will ſome blood remain, and in the neck pieces and ſome veins every ho- 
dy hath obſerved ſome blood remaining even after the effuſion by the knife. 4. This 
could not be a law of Nature, becaule not mention'd by Chriſt in all his law, which 
I have already prov to be a perte&t Digeſt of the Natural law : only that ſenſe 
of it which I have now given, is involv'd in a law of nature, and conſequently 
enjoyned by Chriſt, viz. under the precepts of mercy, according to that fay- 

ing of the wiſe man, 4 good man will be merciful to his beaft : and the Athenians put a 
boy to death becaule he took delight to prick out the eyes of birds and (o let them flic 
for his paſtime, as ſuppoſing that he who exerciſed his cruelty upon birds being a boy, 

would in time deſtroy men too. 5. Upon the account of this interpretation we <5. 

are to diſtinguiſh the material part from the formal ; the blood as it is ſuch a ſub- 

ſtance from the blood as it is alive ; juſt as the «#/«29Svulz are to be differenc'd : for to 

eat the meat when it is ſold in the Shambles is a thing indifferent, ſaid S. Paul, though 

it was offered to idols 3 but this very meat might not be eaten in the Temples, nor 1 Cor, w. 25 
any where under that formality, as S. Pau! there diſcourſes: and therefore what the 

Apoſtles in their letter to the Churches call «#waoSula, S. Fames in the deciſion of 

the queſtion calls 2aoynuale Toy dIwawy pollutions of idols, that is, all communi- 

cations in their idolatrous portions and ſervices, and fo it is for blood, abſtain 

from life blood, or blood that runs while the beaſt is dying, that is, devour not the 

fleſh while the beaſt is alive, be not cruel and mm to your beaſt: but if blood 

be taken in its own materiality when the beaſt is dead,it may be eaten as other things, 

without ſcruple : they being both in the ſame ſenſe as in the ſame obligation 
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There is a letter and a ſpirit in both of them. 6. One thing only I ſhall add to make ©&- 
this appear to have been relative, temporal and ceremonial; and that is, that when 
God was pleas'd to continue the command to the ſons of Iſrael in Moſes law, he 
changed the reaſon, only reciting the old reaſon for which it was impoſed to the po- 
ſterity of Noah, and ſuperadding a new one as relating to themſelves: For the life of 
the fleſh is in the blood, and | have given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement for 
your ſouls ; for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the Soul. So that to the 

blood there was ſuperadded a new ſacrednels and religion, it was typical of the great 
| Hacrifice upon the Croſs, the blood of which was an holy thing, and it was allo in- 
ſtrumental to their ſacrifices and folemnities of their preſent religion : and therefore 
this 
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this ritual is to ceaſe after that the great ſacrifice 1s offered and the great effuſion of 
blood is palt. But as they had a new realon, fo allo had they a new 1njunction, and 
they were interdicted the eating of any thing ſtrangled ; which they taking to be a 
purſuance of the precept given to Noah, were the more 7Zeaious of it ; and leſt their 
zcal might be offended, the tiri Chriltians 1n their {octcties thought fit to abſtain 
from it. But this ever had a leis obiigation than the former, and neither of them hag 
in their letter any natural obligation: but the latter was 13troducd wholly upon the 
Levitical account: and theretore did ceale with it. 7. Atter this {o plain and cer- 
tain commentary upon this precept, I thall tie le!s need to make ule of tholz other 
true obſervations made by other learned perlons: as that this Canon was made for a 
temporary compliance of the Gentile Projelytes with the Jewith converts, that this 
was not a command to abſtain from blood, or {trangled, but a declaration only that 
they were not obliged to circumciſion ; but they already having obſerved the other 
things, it was declared they need go no further: that whereas thele things were (aid 
to be neceſſary tn«rayxs;, the meaning of the word 15 not abloſute but relative; for 
it is *" dra yxes tyav, to havea thing under ſome neceflary condition, and ſo it ha 
pened to them to whom the Apoſtles wrote; for they were Gentile Profelytes before 
they were Chriſtians, and ſo were tyed to obſerve the [even precepts of Noh, before 
the Jews would converle with them, and therefore that this did not concern the Gen- 
tiles after they were an intire Church: tor although it did while the ſeparation laſt- 
ed, and that there were two Biſhops in ſome great Churches, as in Rome and Epheſus: 
yet when the Church was of Gentiles only, or converſed not with Jews, this could 
not relate to them. That blood ſhould be forbidden in the formality of meat is infi- 
nitely againſt the Analogy of the Golpel : The decretory and dogmatical words of 
Chriſt being, that nothing which enters into the mouth defiles a man : and the words of 
S. Paul are permiſſive and preceptive, Whatſoever ts ſold in the ſhambles, eat, asking no 
queſtion for Conſcience ſake, For meat commenaeth us not to God ; for neither if we eat 
are we the better,neither if we eat not are we the worſe : and the Kingdom of God conſiſteth 
not in meat and drink, but in righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghozt, The 
reſult is this, that blood as it is a meat cannot be ſuppos'd here to be directly forbid- 
den as Naturally unlawful, or eſſentially evil, or of a proper turpitude : bur if the 
Apoſtles had forbidden the very eating of blood as meat, it mult be ſuppoſed to be a 
temporary and relative command which might expire by the ceaſing of the reaſon, 


- and did expire by deſuerude ; but ſince it was not fo, but a permitting the Gentile 


Proſelytes and incouraging them for preſent reaſons to abſtain from running or life 
blood in the ſenſe above explicated, according to the ſenſe of the Jewiſh Doors 
and their Diſciples, it no way can oblige Chriltians to abſtain from blood when it is 
dead, and alter'd, and not relative to that evil which was intended to be forbidden by 
Cod to Noah, and was afterwards continued to the Fews. I end this with the words 
of Tertullian, Claves macelli tibi tradidit, permittens eſut omnia ad conſtituendam idv 
lothytorum exceptionew. God hath given to us the keyes of the ſhambles, only he 
hath forbidden the pollution of idols: in all other things you have your liberty of 
cating. | 

I 4 only now to ye an account of the reaſons of the Ancient Churches, why {6 
pertinaciouſly and fo long they refuſed to eat boyl'd blood,or any thing of that Nature. 
But for that it is the leſs wonder when we conſider that they found it injoyned by all 
the Churches where the Jews were mingled, and the neceflity laſted in ſome phaces till 
the Apoſtles were dead, and the Churches were perſecuted: and then men ule to be 
zealous in little things, and curious obſervers of letters ; and when the ſucceeding 
ages had found the precedents of Martyrs zealous in that inſtance, it is no wonder if 
they thought the Article ſufficiently recommended to them. 2. Burt if we liſt to 
obſerve that the Pythagorean Philolophers were then very bulic ard intereſted in the 
perſwaſions of Men and Sets, and Pyrhagoras and Plato and Socrates had great Names 
amongſt the leading Chriſtians, it is no wonder if in the percolation ſomcthing of the 
reliſh ſhould remain, eſpecially having a warrant ſo plauſible to perſwade, and ſo eaſie 
to miſtake as this decretal of the Apoltles, and the example of the Ancients living 1n 
that time which the Heathens call the Golden age, 

Nam wetus illa etas non polluit ora crnore, 

Single lite, and abſtinence from certain meats, and refuſing of btood, and ſeverity ol 
Diicipline, and days of abſtinence were ſometimes perſwaded, ſometimes promoted, 
lome- 
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ſometimes urg'd, ſometimes made more neceſlary, by the Moxtrsnifts, the Eſſens, the 
e Manichees, the Novatians, the Encratites, the Pythagoreans, and the very Heathen 
themſelves, when becauſe they would pretend ſeverity,it became-fit that the Chriſti- 
ans ſhould not be or ſeem inferior to them in ſelf-denial, Diſcipline and auſterities. 
But | ſhall make no more conjectures 1n this matter, ſince if the Church at that time 
didinjoyn it, the Canon was to be obeyed, and it may be in ſome places it was prati- 
ſed upon that ſtock ; upon any other juſt ground,it could not;as I have already prov'd. 
Onely this ; it cannot be denied bur in the Weſtern Church where this decree and 
the conſequent Cuſtom was x ge worn out, though it laſted longer even to this 
day in the Greek Church, and Ba/ſamo inveighs againſt the Latines tor their careleſ(- 
nels in this Article ; yet there were ſome intervals in which by chance this decree did 
prevail ; but it was when the Biſhops of Rowe were ſo ignorant that they could nor 
diſtinguiſh the Old Teſtament from the New, but in ſome particulars did Judaize. I 
inſtance in Pope Zechary betore-mention'd ; who in his decretal to Boniface the Arch- 
Biſhop of eMezt= 1s very curious to warn him to forbid all Chriſtians with whom he 
had to do, they ſhould abſtain from ſome certain forts of Birds, as Jack-daws, Crows 
and Storks ; but eſpecially that Chriſtians ſhould eat no Hares, nor Bevers, nor wild- 
horſes: and the Council of Wormes determin'd ſomething to the like purpoſe, not 


, 
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much wiſer ; but what was decrced then was long before reprov'd by S. Auſtin,affirm- Lid. 32. c. 13. 
ing that if any Chriſtian made a ſcruple of eating ſtrangled Birds in whom the blood 2 autumn 


remain'd, he was derided by the reſt: and that this thing which was uſeful in the in- 
fancy of the Church ſhould be obtruded upon her in her ſtrength, is as if we ſhould 
rſ[wade ſtrong men to live upon milk, becaule their tender Mothers gave it them as 
the beſt nouriſhment of their infancy. | 
This thing being cleared, I know no other difficulty concerning the choice of meats 
in particular, or the retention of the Ceremonial law in general, or in any of its in- 
ſtances, but what will more properly be handled under other titles. 


RULE Hl, 


The Judicial law of Moſes is annul'd, or abrogated, and retains no obliging power either in 
whole or in part over any Chriſtian Prince, Commonwealth, or Perſon. 


Ither the Judicial was wholly civil,or it was part of the Religion. If it was whol- 

ly ſecular and civil, it goes away with that Commonwealth to whom it was 
given; if it was part of the religion,it goes away with the Temple,with the law-givers 
authority by ceſſion to the greater, with the Prieſthood, with the Covenant of works, 
with the revelation and reign of the Meffias: and though the inſtances of this law pro- 
ceeding from the witeſt. Law-giver are good guides to Princes and Commonwealths 
where the ſame reaſons are applicable in like circumſtances of things and in equal ca- 
pacities of the Subjects, yet it 15 wholly without obligation. In the Judicial law thefc 
was not puniſhed with death, but with the reſtitution of tour-fold ; and unleſs the ne- 
ceſſities of a Republick ſhall inforce it, it were conſonant to the deſign of Chriſtian re- 
ligion, the intereſt of Souls, their value, and pity, that a life ſhould not be ſet in bal- 
lance over againſt a ſheep or a cup. In the Judicial law of Moſes Adultery was puniſh- 
ed with death ; bur it will not be prudent for a Commonwealth to write after this 
Copy, unleſs they have as great reaſon and the ſame neceſſity, and the ſame effect be 
likely to be conſequent ; it was highly fitting there, where it was fo neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the Genealogies, and where every Family had honors and inheritances and ex- 
pecations of its own, and one whole ae” $ expected 1n each houſe the revelation of the 
Meſſias,and where the crime of Adultery was infinitely more inexcuſable by the per- 
miſſion of divorces and Polygamy than it can with us. But with us and fo in every Na- 
tion, many conſiderations ought to be ingredient into the conſtitution of a capital 
Law : but they have their liberty,and are only tied up with the rules and analogies of 
the Chriſtian law : only the judicial law of Moſes is not to be pretended as an example 
and rule to us becauſe it came from a Divine principle; unleſs every thing elſe fit it 
by which the proportions were made in that Commonwealth; for although God made 
Aprons for Adam and Eve,it would not be a comely faſhion for the Gallants of our Age 
and Countries, But concerning this who deſires 4 long and full diſcourſes, I 4 
: s ef 
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fer him to Gilielmus Zepperns de legibus eMoſaicis, and the Pretace of Calvin the 
Lawyer to his Themis Hebre0-Romana. 

2. But the thing in general is confels'd, and the argumenits now alledged make it cer- 
tain: but then why it ſhould not be ſo in every particular when it is confelled to be (6 
in the General, I do not underſtand ; fince there are no exceptions or reſervations of 
any particular in the New law ; the law of Chriſtianity. Bur in two great inſtances 
this Article hath difficulty ; the one is, 1. The approach of a man to his wife during 
her uſual term of ſeparation. 2. The other 15 concerning the degrees of kindred hin- 
dring marriage ; both which being taken exprels care of inthe Judicial law, and yer 
nothing at all ſaid of them in the laws of Chriſt, are yet ſuppos'd to be a3 obligatory 
to Chriſtians now, as to the Jews of old. Of chele I ſhall now give account becauſe 
they are of great ule in the Rule of Conſcience, and with much unquietnels and noiſe 
talk'd of, and Conlciences afflicted with prejudices and authority, with great names 
and little reaſons. 


Oxeſt. 

J. 796 the Judicial law of mutual abſtinence in the days of Womens ſepara- 

tion obliges Chriſtian pairs ? : 

4. The Judicial law declar'd it to be twice penal. Once it only inferr'd a legal Un- 
cleannels for ſeven days. Lewvit. 15. 24. But inthe Levir. 20, 18, It 1s made Capi- 
tal to them both; they ſhall be both cut off from the people. 

5, From hence, Aquinas, Alexander of Ales, Bonaventure, and Scotus affirm it to be a 
mortal ſin for a husband then to approach to her : Pal/udanus and Cajetan deny it ; and 
amongſt the Caſuiſts it is with great difference affirm'd or denyed but with very tri- 
fling pretences, as if they were togive laws, and not ro inform Conlciences upon juſt 
grounds of reaſon or religion. . | 

6, They who ſuppole it to be unlawful affirm this law to be ceremonial, judicial and 
Moral. It is ceremonial becaule it inferr'd a legal impurity ; or ſeparation for ſeven 
days. It is judicial by its appendant ſentence of death, and a Capital infliction. lt is 
moral, becaule it is againſt charity as being hurtful to the child 1n caſe any be begot- 
ten by ſuch approaches. The whole ceremoniality of it is confeſſedly gone ; but the 

uniſhment of it in the Judicial law being capital they urge it as an argument thar it 
is moral. So that the whole weight lies upon this. That which was by the law of 
God puniſh'd with death, was more than a meer ceremony, and mult contain in it ſome 
Natural obliquity and turpitude. And in this caſe we need not to go far in our inquiry 
after it ; for it is becaule of the great uncharitableneſs, as being a cauſe of monſtrous 
productions, or leprofies and filthy dileaſes in the children: and as the former of theſe 
two ſignifies its morality ; ſo this does formally conſtitute it: and this is confirmed 


Levit, 20, 23. by the words annexed to the prohibition : For the Nations committed all theſe things, 
the 


refore I abhorred them : amongſt which,this 1a the queſtion being enumerated,it will 
follow more than probably, that ſince this thing was imputed to the Heathens who 
were not under Moſes law, it muſt be imputed becaule it was a violation of the law of 
Nature. | 

To theſe things I anſwer ; T7. That the puniſhment of all ſuch approaches under 

7 Moſes law with | bet quirk no argument of any Natural turpitude an obliquity inthe 
approach. For then circumciſion would be neceflary by a Natural law,becaute eve 
ſoul that was not circumcis'd was alſo to be cut off from his people. But if for this 
reaſon it were only to be concluded unlawful, then ſince this reaſon is taken away,and 
it is by no law of God puniſhable, nor yer by any law of man, it follows that now it 
cannot be called a Mortal or a Great fin, to which no »ortal puniſhment is annexed nor 
indeed any at all. 

8. 2. Butneither was it juſt thus in the law of Moſes. For by the law of Moſes it 
was nothing bur a legal impurity, a ſeparation from the Temple and publick facrifti- 
ces and ſome ſorts of commerce for {evendays; and thus much was alſo impos'd up- 
on the woman though ſhe was lock'd up and convers'd with no man.,even for herNatu- 
ral accident: and if by the gravity or levity of a puniſhment we may make conjectures 
of the greatneſs of a ſin(of which I ſhall in rhe third book give accounts)then it would 
follow that every ſuch approach was nothing but a breach of a legal rite or ceremony, 
ſince it was puniſhed only with a legal ſeparation, which alſo was equally upon every 
innocent woman in that period. * Yea,but beſides this it was made Capital. I anſwer, 
that could not be, if the caſe were the ſame ; for two puniſhments are not in laws of 
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flicicd upon the ſame offence, directly and primarily : and therefore Raaulphu: Fla _ 
wviccenſis (uppoles here to be a direct contradiction in the letter of thele two laws \q porn 
and rhat they are to be recuncil d by ſpiritual ſignific:tions in which only they arc _ ze 
ligatory to us under the Goſpel ; bur I do not very well uncoritand what he would 
have, nor any ground of his conjecure, but am content it i; 14 marcrial, ſince he 
confeſſes that the very letter oblig'd rhe {/raelites, which how it is 1-1f!tHlc, nd 1 oi be 
contradictory, I ſhall never underſtand. * Hwgo Cardinalis lays that ths Frlt of rheſe 
puniſhments was on him who did it 1gnorantly ; but it was Capita! on j to lim who 

did it knowingly and voluntarily, But this 1s not probable ; for thun tr would be in 

cfte& ſo that the man might only contra a legal impurity; and the woman be (ure 

to die tor it: | ten M dura lege hic agunt mulieres : 

for although the man could often ſay truly, and might always pretend that he did it 
ignorantly, yet the woman could not: for it i5 not likely that ſhe ould with much 
probability at any time ſay ſhe did it ignorantly, an fince it cannot bc but by a rare 
contingency, it 15 not likely to be the ſubject matter of a regular law, = | provi- 

ded for by adaily and perpetual proviſion ; elpecially, ſince thar cale is already provi- 

ded for in other periods, as being ſufficiently included under them that by chance 
touch a woman ſo polluted : and therefore thus does not reconcile the dilfticuity £ but 

{ince it muſt be confeſs'd that on the woman (at leaſt ordinarily) both thele laws mutt 

have effe&t, and yer the woman cannot ealily and ordinarily be tuppos'd io be igav- 

rant in ſuch a call ſo as to need a law (for laws ule not to be made for rare concingen- 

cies) it follows that this diſtinRion is not ſuſicient to reconcile the dilkiculty. But 

Lyra and 4bulenfis have a better, ſaying that the legal impurity was the punuhment 

only when the fa& was private: but it was Capital when it was brought before rhe 
Judge: and truly for this there was great reaſon. For ſince the woman allo was to 

die, it is not to be ſuppoſed that ſhe would accuſe her Husband and condemn her (&1f, 
and ſuch things uſe not to be done publickly ; ir is therefore to be ſuppoſed that who 
ever did do this {o as to bedelated for it and coavited,muſt do it &v ya«et vwepnparics 

with the hand of pride, in contempt and deſpight of « Moſes law ; for which as S. Paul 
witneſſes, 4 man was to die without mercy, * But now from hencelI inter, that fince 
the Sg and open deſpight of the law only was Capital, it was nor any natural 
turpirude that deſerv'd that calamity ; it was nothing but a legal uncleanneſs, which 
every child had that did bur touch her finger. | 
. Bur then for the next argument with which the greateſt noiſe is made, and every 

little Philoſopher can with the ſtrength of it put laws upon others and reſtraints up- 

on mens freed Conſciences ; I an{wer firſt upon ſuppoſition that it were true and 
real, yet it does not prove the unlawfulnels of ſuch adds For if the man and wo- 
man have a right to cach other reſpectively, there is no injury done by uſing their own 

right. Nemo damnum facit, nift qui id facit quod facere jus non habet, ſaith the law. But 

that is not the preſent caſe, for the married pair ule but their own rights which God L Nemo. de 
hath indulg'd. And therefore Pauls the Lawyer from the ſentence of Labeo hath 
defin'd, that no man can be hindred from diverting the water ruining through L. 2. de aqua 
his own grounds, and ſpending it there, though it be apparent that his Neighbor re- Pi arcendz. 
ceives detriment to whom that water would have deſcended. I know this may be al- 

tered by laws, Cuſtomes and Covenants, but there is no cſſential injuſtice in it, if loſs 
comes to another by my uſing my own right. To which I only add this one thing, 
becauſe 1 am not determining a Title of law in open court, but writing Rules of 
Conſcience: that though every ſuch imerception of water, or other uſing of our 
right to our Neighbors wrong be nor properly injuſtice, yet unleſs he have juſt cauſe 

to uſe it, it is unlawful todo ſo, becauſe it is Hncharitable; becauſe then he does it 
with a purpoſe to do his Neighbor injury. And foit is in this ; If any Man of Wo- 

man in ſuch approaches intend hurt to the child, as hoping the child might not live, 

or if either of them defign'd that the child ſhould b Fack means become hated, or 
neglected in proviſions, and another preferred, then I doubt not but to pronounce all 

ſuch mixtures impious and abominable: and to this ſenſe thoſe words of S. 4«5tiz in 

this article are to be expounded: Per talem legem in Levitico poſitam non Naturam Qu, 64, ſupet 
damnari, ſed concipiende prolis noxiam prohiberi, The thing it (clf is not naturally I" 
impure ; but ir 1s Forbidden that hurt ſhould be intended or procur'd to the child : for 
alchough in the inſtance of Paulus above reckon'd the injury is certain, and the per- 

fon Jefnite and known to whom it 15 done, and in the preſent queſtion both the 
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event at the worſt is but uncertain, and the perlon to be injur d not yet in being, and 
therefore the caſe is much more favourable here than there, yet when this cale dues 
happen, there can be noexcule tor it, becaule it is the a& of an evil mind, and an un- 
charitable Spirit. ; : | 

2, Upon ſuppoſition that this allegation were true, yet it follows not that all 
ſuch approaches were unlawful: as appears in the cale of a leprous wife with whom 
that it 15 lawful to have congrels is lo certain that it is told as an heroick ſtory of Do- 
minicus Cataluſins a Prince ot Lesbos thar he did uſually converle v ith his wife that 
was a leper, as ſtill knowing it to be his own fleſh, wluch no man hates: bur if with a 
Leper (whole iſſue is as certain to be |prous, as 1n the other cale to be any way dil: 
cad) it be lawful, the effet notwithitanding ; then the argument ought not to in- 
fer a prohibition, or conclude it to be unlav ful. The lame allo is the caie ot both men 
and women in all hereditary diſcales, aid 1n any diicales which are reſident in any 
principal part, with any of which 1t either of chem be intected, It 15 (1 this reaſon be 
go00d) equally unlawful for them to beget children, or to ule the remedy which God 
hath given them againſt uncleanneſs. 

If it be anſwered that there is difference in the cale, becauſe the preſent queſtion 
being of ſhort, frequent and periodical ſeparations, the married perſon may expect 
Natures leiſure who will in a ſhort time return them to their uſual liberties : bur if 
they have a leproſfie, that goes not off, but abides: and therefore either a child muſt 
be begotten with that danger, or not at all ; and ſince it is better for a child to be borg 
a leper, or ſubje& to leproſie than not to be at all; in this caſe there is indeed cha- 
rity in ſome ſenſe, but no uncharitablenels in any to the child ; and there is a neceſ- 
ſity alſo on the Parents part. The ſame allo is the caſe of a conſumption, or any he- 
reditary diſeaſe : but in the monthly ſeparations there is no ſuch need ; becaule the 
abſtinence is but ſhort, and though a child be not then begotten, he loſes not his be- 
ing. as 1n the other caſes. 

To this I reply ; that the difference of caſe pretended is not ſufficient, 1; becauſe, 
a conſumption or a leprolie are no ſuch incurable diſcaſes but that for the preventing 
of Uncharitableneſs, and fad effes upon the child, they may expe& Natures time ; 
and if it be ſaid, that there is, or may be danger of fornication 1n fo long abſtinence; I 
anſwer, fo there may be in the ſhorter, and is certainly to ſome perſons ; and if the 
danger be an exculc and can legitimate the congreſlion even where there is hazard to 
have a diſeaſed child begotten, in one caſe, thea ſo it is in the other. For where there 
15 the ſame caule in rhe {ſame ſuſcipient, there alſo will be the ſame effect: lo that at 
leaſt thus much will be gotten; that if there be a need, in the time of a ſhort ſepara- 
tion, then it is lawful ; and if it can upon this account be innocent, it 1s certain that 
it is not naturally criminal. 2. Suppoſe even this affection or accident abides on the 
wife, as on the woman in the Goſpel who after twelve years ſufferance was cured by 
the touch of our Saviour's garment ; then there is the ſame neceſſity as in an abiding 
leproſie, conſumptipn, or hereditary diſeaſe, and yet in the Moſaick law thoſe per- 
manent emanatiqns were to be obſerved by abſtinence as,much'as the narural and 
tranſient ; by which it is certainly proclaimed to be wholly a legal rite; becaule if 
this can abide, and during its abode an approach be not permitted, alchough the 
Jews were relieved by divorces and Polygamy, and concubinate, and ſo might ſuffer 
the law; yet Chriſtians who are bound to an individual bed, will find a neceſlity, 
which if it were not provided for by a Natural permifſion;the caſe of ſome men would 
be intolerable and oftentimes ſin be unavoidable, and that which by accident may be 
lawful and neceſſary,certainly is not eſſentially eyil: for if it could,then he who is the 
Author of ſuch neceſſity, would allo neceffarily infer that evil, and ſo be-Author of 
that too, which is impoſſible to be true of God, the fountain of Eternal goodneſs. But 
T add allo this conſideration ; that even in the Moſaick law ſuch congreſſions were 
permitted after child-birth. For the legal impurity laſted but ſeven days upon the 
birth of a Man-child [ according to the days of the ſeparation for her infirmity ſhall ſhe be 
Hnclean) that is, for ſeven days ſhe ſhall have the fame law upon her as in her uſual pe- 
riod, but no longer: for that which is added [ Levr..,12. 4.7] that ſhe ſhall then contiaue 
in the blood of her purifying three and thirty days ; it is not for abſtinence from her hul- 
band, . but from entring into the Tabernacle, and from touching holy things: fo that 
the uncleanne!s being determin'd five weeks before her purification was complete, 
muſt be 1n order to contact or to nothing. 

But 
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But although upon ſuppoſition the allegation were true, yct the reaſon of it con- 
cludes not, yet the argument 15 infinitely the worie, lince the ſuppoſition is taiſe, 
and the Allegation is not true. For beſides that rhe popular herefics of PhybBck and 
Philoſophy are now rarely confured and reprov'd by the wiſe Phyſictans of thel?: ,arer 
ages, who have improved their taculty as much as any of the Schools of learning have 
done theirs, and the old ſayings oft Philoſophers in this matter arc found to be 
weak, and at the beſt but uncertain ; the grear experience of the worl is an ini.nie 
reproof to them who ſay that by ſuch congreſſions leprous or monltrous chil.iren are 
produced: for the World would have been long fince very full of them if ſuchevil cf- | 
tets were naturally conſequent to thole meetings. $S. Hierom was the tirit w ho In 44. 11 
brought this pretenlion into the Chriſtian Schools ; (fo far as I can learn;) afterwards 
the School men got it by the end, and the affirmative hath paſſed ever ſince almoſt 
without examination. But the School-men generally affirm (being taught to (peak 10 
by 4quinas) that 1t 15 partly ceremonial, partly moral, and that in this only it is obli- Franc. a vie 
gatory, ex damno quod ſequitur ex prote ; whach becaule it hath no ground to ſupport © 4 
it muſt fall into the common lot of fancies and errors when their weaknels is dilco- 
ver'd. For although tho:e Phyſicians which fay that this natural emanation is a »«- 
$zp045 Or cleanſing, do believe that with the principles of generation there may in 
ſuch times be ſomerhing minus ſalubre intermingled ; yet belides that thele are OPN- 
pos'd by all them who fay it is nothing but a zero: or evacuation ; both the one and 
the other are found to be imperfect, by the new obſervations and experiments made 
by a learned man who finds that neither one or other can be the material part of Na- 
tures ſecret fabrick. But however, whether he ſays true or no, ſince things arc ſo 1n- 
finitely uncertain, and man 1s made ſecretly and taſhioned ix ſecreto terre, thele wun- 
certain diſputes are but a weak foundation of a pretence for a moral duty. 

To the laſt obje&ion: Thar God abhorred the Nations for | all theſe things} and a- 
mongit them this is reckoned ; and therefore there was in this ſome Natural impuri- 
ty, for by no other law were they bound, and they could not be found to be tran{grel- 
ſors againſt another : I anſwer ; that [_all theſe things) are to be taken Concrete & © 04- 


file, all indiſcriminately in an heap, not al by ſingular diſtribution; as appears ( be- 
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ſides this in queſtion) by the inſtance of marriage 1n certain degrees ; which the ſer- 
vaats of God did uſe, and yet God delighted in them for 4braham married his Fa- Lev.20. 17,24. 


thers Daughter, and yet this was reckoned amongſt their Catalogues of crimes, and 
ſo alſo in the caſe of the Brothers wife, which is there reckon'd, yet we know it was 
permitted an4 enjoined 1n the caſe of heireſſes being childleſs widdows : but when 
this thing was by God inſerted into the Digelt of their laws and made Capital,it hap- 
pened to be mingled with other prohibitions which were of things againſt the laws of” 
Nature. But to this objection I ſhall ſpeak again in the queſtion of Coſin-Germans 
num. 36. and 37. of this Rule. 

The arguments now appearing to be invalid, I anſwer to the queſtion. 1, That: 
this abſtinence was a Molaick law, partly ceremonial, partly judicial, but in no de- 
gree Moral. 2. That the abrogation of e Moſes law does infer the nullifying of this, 
and hath broken the band in pieces. 3. That the band which tyed this law upon the 
Jews was fear of death and fear of a legal impurity : which fears being baniſhed, and 
no new one introduc'd by our Law-giver, we are not under reſtraint : and if we will 
be careful to obſerve all that is commanded us in Chriſts law, it will be work enough, 
though we bind nog, on mens ſhoulders unneceſſary burdens. 4. Ir is a part of the 
ſpirit of bondage to A {ubje& to ordinances ; but God will now be ſerved by a more 
ſpiritual Religion, and to abſtain as 1n the preſent inſtance and to think it is a part of 
Gods ſervice, is ſuperſtition; it is to worthip him with an inſtance that he hath nor 
choſen, or commended : and therefore it is remarkable that when S.Pau/ gave order 
to married pairs, wn awoqepeare aannavs, Defraud not one another ; he only gives this 
exception, except it be by conſent for a time, that ye may give your ſelves to faſting and , eg, -, «, 
prayer ; and come together again, that Satan tempt you not, Jia Thy axenoiav vuwr, for 
your want of power and command over your deſires and neceffities. Abſtinence in or- 
der to ſpecial religion is allowed and commended, and that by conſent, and that but 
for a ſudden occation, and that fo ſhort, that it may not become an occaſion of Satans 
temptations; wharſoever 1s over and beſides this may be upon the account of Moſce, 
but not of Chriſt and Chriſtianity. 5. I ſpeak this only to take off a ſnare from 
mens Conſciences, laid for the unwary by —_ Maſters of Alſemblies, fothat all 3 
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ſay of it, is, that it may be cone lawfully. 6. But that which does only recommend 
it, is, where there is neceſſity that it be done. 7. Iris (ufficient though the neceſlity 
be nor abſolute, if it be only ordinary and probable: for if this were not lo, inſtead of 
allaying ſtorms and appeaſing Scruples and breaking Snares, they would be increaſed 
and multiplied : for it will be a hard thing in molt calcs of that Nature to (ay that 
the neceſſity is ablolute. 8. But ſince there IS 1n ſuch congreſſions a Natural abhor- 
rency amongſt moſt perſons, and a Natural impurity ; if that which invites to it, be 
not at leaſt a probable neceſſity, it muſt be a great undecency and violence of a wan- 
ton Spirit. 9. It muſt always be w ithout (candal and reproach. For even among the 
Jews it was only a legal impurity if done without ſcandal, but if with contumacy and 
owning of it, it came to out-face the modeſty and authority of the law, then it be- 
came deadly : and ſo it may now-1if that which 1s not of good report,be done and offe- 
red to the report of all them which can condemn the folly and impurity, but cannot 
judge of the neceſſiry or the caule ; and the fact by becoming icandalous is criminal, 
as much as when it is done without a probable neceſſity, and only upon luſtful con- 
ſideration. 

16, Somein their anſwers to this inquiry, make a diſtinion of the perſons ; affirming 
it in this caſe to be unlawtul to ask, but lawful to pay a duty if it be demanded. But it 
it be Naturally unlawful, it is then inexcuſable in both : For neither muſt the one 
tempt to an unlawful a&, nor the other conſent to it : and there can be no obligation 
to pay that debt which no man can lawfully demand. Neither of them hath a right, 
againſt God's law ; and therefore the caſe 1s equal in them both. He or ſhe that com- 
plies does actually promote the fin, as well as the other that invites, and therefore in 
Moſes law they were equally criminal and puniſhed with death. * But if it be not Na- 
turally unlawful (as appears it is not) then it may as well be demanded, as yielded 
to, when there is a = neceſſity ; but concerning that, the paſfive party is to 
believe the other ; for if it be known to be otherwiſe, he or ſhe that conſents, does 
conſent to an at which is made unlawful by evil circumſtances. 


of the prohibition of marriage in certain degrees. 


17. But the next inquiry concerning an inſtance in the Judicial law is yet of greater 
F/ , ! : 
concernment ; For all thoſe degrees, in which «Moſes law hath forbidden marriages, 
are ſuppoſed by very many now adays that they are ſtill to be obſerved with the ſame 
diſtance and facredneſs, affirming, becauſe it was a law of God with the appendage of 
ſevere penalties to the tranſgreſſors, it does ſtill oblige us Chriſtians. This queition 
was ſtrangely tols'd up and down upon the occaſion of Hexry the eighth's divorce 
from Queen K atherize the relict of his brother Prince Arthur ; and according as the 
intereſt of Princes uſes todo, it very much imployed and divided the Pens of learned 
men ; who upon that occaſion gave too great one with how great weakneſſes 
men that have a Biaſfle do determine queſtions, and with how great force a King that 
is rich and powerful can make his own determinations. For though Chriſtendom 
was then much divided, yet before then there was almoſt a general conſent upon this 
propoſition, that the Levitical degrees do not by any law of God bind Chriſtians to 
their obſervation. I know but of one Schoolman that diſſents ; I mean Paludanw ; 
or if there be any more I am ſure they are but very few, 
Vel duo wel nemo, _— — 
but the other opinion 
Defenait numermns, juntt eq; Umbone Phalanges, 
But abſtracting from all intereſts, and relative conſiderations, I ſhall give as full ac- 
counts of this as I can, becauſe the queſtions of degrees and the matters and caſes of 
inceſt are not ſo perfeRly ſtated as the greatneſs of the matter and the neceffities of 
the world require; and belides this, it is at this day a great queſtion amongſt all men, 
Whether Brothers and Sifters children,or Coſen-Germans may lawfully marry ? winch que- 
{tion ſuppoſes that not only the Levitical degrees are {till thought obligatory, but 
cven all thoſe other degrees which by a parity of reaſon can be reduc'd to thole mea- 
lures. I ſhall therefore give an account of « & ſentence of all laws in this great que- 
tion, which can be ſuppos'd to oblige us. 


Of Parents and Children. 


:8, Concerning this, I ſuppoſe it to be evident that Nature hath bcen as free in her li- 
bert1es, 


20, 


2TI, 


22, 
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berties, as in her gifts, open-handed enough to all ; ſave only that ſhe hath forbidden 
Parents and children, Higher and lower 1n the dire line for ever to marry. Juſt as 
Rivers cannot return to their fountains, nor Evenings back again to their own morn- 
ings from whence they ſet out, nor yeſterday be recalled and begin again to morrow. 
The Courſe and order of Nature is againſt it ; and for a child to marry the parent is 
for to day to marry yeſterday, a going back in Nature. 

Sa illum, illum ſacris adhibete nefaſtis 

—-—— —— qut ſermet in ortus 

Fertit, c> indigne regerit ſus pignora Matri, 

To which may be added this other ſufficient Natural reaſon. That if a Son marries 
his Mother, ſhe who 1s in Authority greater by right of geniture, becomes 27 iz 
Matrimonio lels upon the ſame material account upon which the became grearer ; and 
the duty and reverence of a Mother cannot be paid to her by 1im who is her Husband: 
which I tind well intimated by Pheara to Hippolytus, 

«Matris ſuperbum eſt Nomen, + potens nimis, 
It is a contradiction of rights that the ſame perſon ſhould be the ſuperior Mother, and 
the inferior Wite : which hath alſo ſome proportion berween a Facher and a Daug!1- 
ter, as being undecent that ſhe from him thould claim the rights of a wite, co whom 
the owes the duty of a Father. 

Beſides theſe, there is a Natural abhorrency of ſuch mixtures: Contra pudorem eſſe 
ſaid Paulzs the Lawyer; it is againſt Natural modeſty : which was rarely veritied in 
the tryal which the Emperor G/audirs made (wittily and judicioully, like that of S/o- 
2202 upon the two harlots)upon a wicked woman whocalled him( who indeed was her 
ſon) a ſtranger, a begger, the ſon of another woman, and (uppoſititious, chat lo ſhe 
might defeat him of his Fathers inherirance. The Emperor eipying her Malice, and 
ſulpe&ting her machination found out this tryal: If he be not your fon, yet becaule 
he is youhg and handſome, rich and poſleſs'd of the inheritance, the title of which 
you would ſnatch from him, you ſhall marry him, and fo poſſeſs him and the inheri- 
tance too. She though deſperately bale, refus'd that offer, and though ſhe was unna- 
turally malicious, yet would nor be unnaturally inceſtuous ; and choſe to ſuffer the 
ſhame of diſcovery rather than the horrors of ſuch a mixture. 

But all this was not ſufficient to make it to become a Natural law, without the au- 
thority of God intervening. This made 1t ro be excellently realonable to be eſtabliſh- 
ed intoa law, and therefore God did fo, and declar'd it, and did not trilt mans rea- 
ſon alone with the condu& of it: but then it became an Eternal law whcn Gd 


-—— 


Fawg/ FEY, 
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made it ſo: and that was at the very firſt bringing of a wife to Adam. For this cauſe Gen. 2, 24 


ſhall a man leave his Father and his Mother, (aid God by his ſervant eMoſes declaring 
to us what God then made to be a law) and ſhall cleave unto his wife, and they jill be 
one fleſh, This could not on both ſides concern Adam, who had no Natural Father 
and Mother,and therefore was a law given to all that ſhould be born from him ; when 
they took a wife or husband reſpectively, they mult forſake Father and Mother, for 
between them and their children there could be no ſuch intercourſe intervening: 2rd 
ſo the Jews particularly Rabbi Selomeh expounds the place, and it was necellary ti:1s 
ſhould then be declared, for as yet the marriage of Brother and Siſter was not 
forbidden faith the Gemara Sanhedrin ; and in obedience to this becaule Adam had 
no other, he laid aſide the love of Earth and Rain, of which he was produc'd, ſaid 
Iſaac Abravanel : and by this, they uſually reconcile the ſeeming difference berween 
theſe words and the fifth commandment. A man ſhall leave his Father and Mother : 
and yet, he muſt honour his Father and Mother : he muſt never leave to honor them ; 
but when he intends to marry, he muſt forſake all thoughts of contracting with 
either of them. Now the Mother and the Wife being the oppoſite terms in the pro- 
greſſion, he muſt leave one, and adhere or be united to the other, it muſt needs be 
that derelition or forſaking, or going from the Mother, not relating to Hozor but 
tothe Marriage, means that the child muſt abſtain and depart from all thoughts of 


ſuch conjun&tion. A mother is not leſs to be lov'd, leſs to be honor d aſter marriage ,;.; .. . 


than before; and therefore in no ſenſe relating to this is ſhe to be forſiken, thereiore 
it muſt bein the other: and this, our Bleſſed Saviour recorded allo in his law, where 
whatſoever 1s not ſufficiently found, cannot pretend to be a law of Nature; as I have 
already prov'd. 

And now this being eſtabliſhed and recorded as a law of Nature in that way only 


that 
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that 15 competent, the diſigrecing ſeniences of fume men, and the contrary practi- 
ces of Nations is no argument againſt it. Indced | ſaid in the firit Chapter, that the 
conſent of Nations is not (utffticient to eſtabliſh a Natural law ; tor God only makes 
the ſanction, but when he hath made it and declar'd it, the dilagrecing practices of 
great Portions of the World cannot annul the eſtabliſhment. It 15 nor iutfficient ro 
prove it to be a Natural law becaule wile People conlent toit; butit God have made 
it ſo, it is a Natural law though halt the world diſſents: and theretore we are not in 
this affair to be mov at all, if wile men ſhould jn any age afiirm the marriages of 
Sons and Mothers to be lawful. * So Progenes and Chryſippus aftirm'd upon a ridicu- 
Hit. avimal, lous conceit that Cocks and Hens did not abhor it. Againit which impertinent argyu- 
L. 9. £.45. ment, although it were {ufficient to oppole the Narrative which Ari/forle makes of a 
99" 9 mY Camel, and the Scythian horle who brake his own neck out of deteſtation of his own 
Varrodereru- a to which he was couſen'd by his keeper; tor 
ſt:ca, 2, 7. Fere quoque ipſe Veners evitant nef as, 
Generiſque leges inſcius ſervat pudor, 
yet it is better to ſet down this reaſonable propoſition ; That a thing is againſt the 
law of Nature when (being forbidden by God) it 1s unnatural to Men, though ir 
were not againſt the Nature of Beaſts. But as the authority of theſe Men is inconſi- 
derable and their argument trifling, lo allo the diſagreeing practice of ſome Nations 
in this particular is wholly to be delpiſed. 
Ln Gentes tamen eſſe feruntur, 
$0. Kertam In quibus & nato Genetrix, & nata Parenti 
Fungitur 
The Aſſprizns, the eMedes and Perſians eſpecially the moſt honor'd Perſons amongſt 
them, their Kings and their Magi did ule it frequently, 
Nam Magus ex matre & Gnato naſcatur oportet. 

23, But the Original and cauſe of this horrible and unnatural cuſtom we can ſo re- 
duce to its firſt principle, that there can remain no ſuſpicion but that they did preva- 
ricate the law of Nature. For when Nimrod had married his Mother Semiramss, and 
preſently introduc'd the Worſhip of Fire, making that to be the /4ſſprians and Per- 
ſians God, he was gratified by the Devil. For (as Saidus Batricides the Patriarch of 
Alexandria reports) the Devil out of the Fire ſpake to his firſt Prieſt that none ſhould 
officiate in his rites, unleſs he would firſt lie with his Mother, his Siſter, and his 
Daughter. -And Sham the Prieſt (for that was the name of the Beaſt) did (o, and fo 
together with his Prince became an Authentick Preſident to all generations of dege- 
nerous brutes : and was imitated by all that Empire. 


ToisToy way To Capaeyy yr ©. 
PaTypre Svyalet Wai Ts pnles wiywlai., 
Kai Twy I vdty tZapye vopO. 
But what Neophor ſaid of the Perſians 1s allo true of all the Nations together, who 
were debauched by their laws and accurſed cuſtomes ; Non eo mir jus eſſe quia a Per- 
fis contemnebatur, It is ſtill the law of Nature though prevaricated by the Perſians and 
| their ſubjects and friends. For when any thing appears to be ſo Tots madgor, 
et. bon adiacoe fu % pers vo rxvow, to moſt and to the uncorrupted Nations and to 
ad Nicowach, them who live according to Natural rea(on,it is a great preſumption, it is indeed a na- 
tural law ; and is fo finally if a command of God hath interven'd in that inſtance: for 
by the Divine appointment it is made 4 /aw, and by the matter, order and uſe of it, it 
is Natural, But for the reſt to whom theſe things ſeem'd otherwiſe than God and 
Nature did agree: they were abuſed by none but by their own luſts ; they were as a 
puniſhment of their vileſt ſins given over «s e931 a7uias, to unnatural, to diſhonor- 
able, and unreaſonable deſire, 
------Cui fas implere Parentem 
Duid rear eſſe nefas ? 
But this was the produdt of their do/atry and ſome other baſeneſſes : of the firſt S. 
Rom,1,21, &, Paul is witneſs, that as a conſequent of their forſaking the true God they were given 
over to Unnatural luſts: and Lucaz obſerves the latter of the Parthians, 
——_— epuls yeſana meroque 
Re24a, non ullos exceptos legibus hoyret 
ConcnbitHs —-.-— 
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Now what is the effect of ſuperinduc'd crimes and follies is moſt contrary to nature, 


—m— _—— 


and it were unnatural to ſulpect that the had not made ſufficient proviſions in thisyide Tirag, 1: 
prime caſe, upon pretence, becauſe {ome unnatural perſons have ſpoil'd and defac'd 7.connub.n.22- 


or neglected her laws. One thing by the by I ſhall inſert. I find Socrates noted by 
ſome that he {aid there 1s 1a the marriage of Parents and children nothing to be rc- 
prov'd but the diſparity of age. But this is a miſtake ; for though he brought that in- 
competent reaſon againlt it, yet for other caules he abhorr'd it: accounting it to be 


a law eſtabliſhed by God and nature pyre yorta; waioi,c. That Parents and children xen0ph. 1. 3. 
ſhould abhor ſuch _— For God and all the world, Heaven and earth do ſo: in- 2%» 
1 


fomuch that a Koman Philoſopher was in his dream warned not to bury the corps of a 
Perſian who had married his Mother. 


Mn San, * ataTlov, ex xu01 XUpua yet als 
I'n @zrTwv pnTyp pnleppFoepy v dixer avden. 


The Earth who is the common Mother of all, will not receive into her womb him that® 


deiil'd the Womb of his Mother: and the ſtory ſays, that the ground ſpued out the 
corps of ſuch a one that had been buried: And F;rgi/ affirms that in Hell there are 
torments prepar'd for him. 

Dui thalamum invaſit Nate, vetitoſque Hymeneos. 
who pollutes his Daughters bed, and defiles himſelf with ſuch forbidden Entertain- 


ments. 
Of Brothers and Siſters. 


24, 2, But though Nature forbids this, yet the other relations are forbidden upon 

other accounts. Nothing elle 1s againſt the prime laws of nature, bur a conjunction 
in the right aſcending and deſcending line. The marriage of Brothers and Siſters was 
at firſt neceſſary ; and fo the world was peopled : all the world are ſons and daugh- 
ters deſcending from the firſt marriages of Brother and Siſter. But concerning this 
that I may ſpeak clearly, let it be oblerved that although the World does generally 
condemn all ſuch and the like Marriages under ths title of Izcetuous, yer that is not 
properly expreſſed, and leaves us to ſeek for the juſt grounds of reproof to many forts 
of unlawful marriages,8& ſome others are condema'd by too great-a cenſure. The word 
Inceſt is not a Scripture word, but wholly Heathen ; and {1gnitied amongſt them all 
unchaſt and forbidden marriages, ſuch which were nor hallowed by law and honor ; 
an inauſpicious conjunction ſte ceſto Veneris, in which their Goddeſs of Love was not 
Preſident ; marriages made without her girdle, and fo Uzgirt, Unblef”d, This word 
being taken into the civil law got a ſignification to be appropriate to it ; for there 
were three degrees of unlawful marriages. Damnate, Inceſte,and Nefarie, Damnate 
zuptie are ſuch which the law forbids upon Political conſiderations ; ſuch as are be- 
tween the. Tutor or Guardian and the Orphan or Pupyl, between a Servant and his 
Miſtreſs, between a Freed-man and his Patroneſs, and ſuch was in the law of Moſes 
between the High-Prieſt and a Widgw ; and 1n Chriſtianity berween a Prieſt and a 
Harlot,and between any man and her-uthom he defl'd by Adultery while her firſt huf- 
band was alive, all Marriages with Virgins profeſſed and vowed. There is in theſe ſo 
much tunreaſonablenels of. being permitted, that: by the law they ſtood condemn'd, 


and had legal puniſhments and notes of. infamy proportionable. * Inceſt e nuptie are C. lexilla Sed. 
mceit, 30. 4q.H, 
L. fi aduit.cum 


defin'd in the law to.he cvi#t0 conſanguinegrum wel affinium; the conjunttion of Kinred 


oxth. hilt, 2 


Lib. 6, 


or Allyes, meaning, in thoſe inſtances which are by law forbidden: and thele are for- incei. mn prin, 
bidden upon differing conſiderations from the former, viz. for their nearneſs of blood D. 4 awulr. 


and relation which the laws would have diſſeminated more or leſs: for their approach 
to unnatural marriages, for outward guards to the laws of nature, for publick ho- 
neſty, and compliance with, the cuſtomes of their neighbors, of the ſame intereſt 
or the ſame religion or for neceſſary entercourſe. But becauſe unskilful perſons or un- 
wary have called ??2n«tural mixtures by the name of inceſtuows, as inceſtuous Lot, and 
the inceſtuous Corinthian; therefore whatever any law calls inceft;they think they have 
reaſon to condemn equally to thoſe abominable conjuntions. But neither ought 
zaceſt to be condemn'd with a hatred: equal to what is due to theſe ; , neither ought 


thele to-be call'd iceſt:for in true (| peaking;thele are not Inceſte nuyptie,but Nefarie,and yoo. in -1 
Nature contrarie, wicked or abominable, and contrary to nature: for although theeul 5 oe 


incelt. nupt. in 


law ſometimes calls thoſe mixtures which are between Kinred by the title of Nefarie, princ.collat. 2. 


or Impious, yet it is to be underſtood only of that Kinred which is by the law of 
God 


- 
i 
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25. 


In 5, ad Nic, 


God and nature forbidden to marry : fo the Gloſſe iz authentic.de inceſt.nupt. affirms, ſo 
Archidiaconws, Fohannes Andreus,Covarruvias,and the beſt Lawyers: aud the word isde- 
rived from the uſage of itin the beſt Authors: ere quoque pſt Veners evitant Nefas;the 
conjunction of Parents and children is »efes veneri,and the marriages nefarzor:, Now 
of this deep tincture none are, excepting marriages in the 1ight alcending and deſcen- 
ding line. The marriages of Brothers and Siſters is inceſtuous, and the worſt degree 
of it: and fo forbidden by the laws of all civil Nations ; but therefore they are un- 
lawful only becauſe forbidden by politive laws ; but becaute the prohil-ition is not at 
all in the laws of Chriſt, rheretore it cannot be accounted agaiaft the prime law of 
nature, of which that is a perfe& Syſteme. Not that it can in any caſe of preſent 
concernment or pofhibility c lawful, or tor any reaſon be dilpenied withall by 
any power of man ; for it is next to an unnatural mixture, it hath in it ſomething of 
confuſion, and blending the very irft partings of nature, it is of infinite vilc report, 
intolerably ſcandalous, and univerſally forbidden. But though this be enough, yer 
this is not all, | 
eMichael of Epheſus * ſayes that at the firſt theſe marriages were indifferent, but 
made unlawful by a ſuperinduc'd prohibition. And indeed if they had been unnatural, 
they could not have been neceſſary. For it is not imaginable that God who could wiily 
the ſame facility have created a thouſand mea and as many women, a3 one.w ould have 
built up Mankind by that which is contrary to Humane nature : ant therefore we 
find that the wiſeſt Nations ſome whom they eſteemed ii:cir brave men Lid 
this. Cimon the ſon of Mzilt:ades married his Siſter Elpinice, noa 193254 24107 o quan par 
trio more duttus, (aid eAfmilins Probus, not only led by love but by his Countries cu- 


Plut. in Them; ſtorm. So Archetolis the fon of the brave Themiſftocles married his liſter My:/*prolromn, 


Alexazder the fon of Fyrrhus King of Epirus married his ſiſter O/ympias, «3! 1; : 
tes married his fiſter Laodice, Artemiſia was fiſter and wife to Maufols s King «+! / 
ria, lo was Sophroſyna to Dionyſius of Syracuſe, Eurydice to Ptolemens Philopater, © - 
patra to Prolemens Phyſcon, Arfinoe to Ptolemens Philadelphus, whom when +07 2.7. 
had reprov'd upon that account fa ing, UX Es eo ily TPUuaneay To X#vTE@Dy wIa:, he im- 
priſon'd him. But I need not bring particular inſtances of Egyptians : for Dio:or::s 


Vide Tucian. Sicalus affirms that they all eſteem'd it lawful, and Dijon Proſeexfis ſays that all tlie 
&, de tactile Bay 5 rr:4ns did (0. 
26, Butall the Greeks did fotoo, having learnt it from their firſt Princes, whom after 
ages had turn'd into Gods, | 
| ——— Dii nempe ſuas habuere ſorores 
= rw Ut Saturnus Opim junttam ſibi ſanguine, junXxit 
XAN, :.1.C, - » 
24. Genia). Occanus Tethyn, Funonem Kettor Olympi. 
IKIrung 


Though I ſuppoſe that this is but a fabulous narrative in imitation of the ſtory of 
Cain and Abel, as appears by their tale of Fupiter and Prometheus : which is well no- 
ted by the obſervator upon the Mythologies of Natalis Comes under the title of 7#- 
piter. But that which moves me more than all this,is.the anſwer which Themar gave 
to her Brother Ammon: Now therefore ſpeak unto the King, for ſurely he will not with-hold 
me from thee, and yet ſhe was his Fathers daughter, his ſitter by the Paternal line : 
and Abraham told the King of Gerar concerning Sarah his wife ; and yet indeed ſhe is 
my Siſter, ſhe is the gougner of my Father but not the daughter of my Mother, that 
15, the daughter of Terah as was generally ſuppoſed, of which I ſhall yet give further 
accounts. * Now it is not to be ſuppoſed that either Abraham before or David after 
the law would have done or permitred any thing againſt the law of Nature: and if it 
was againſt py law, as it hapned in the caſe of 4mon and David, the marriage 
might be valid though forbidden, and the perſons be excuſed upon ſome other ac- 
count, which is not proper here to be conſidered. 


27. ButlI again renew what I ſaid before, this diſcourſe is not intended fo much as {e- 


cretly to imply that it can now at all be or be made lawful, or is at any hand to be in- 
dured. For the marriage of Brother and Siſtcr is againſt a ſecondary Sor of Nature ; 
that is, it ſtands next to the Natural prohibition and is againſt a Natural reaſon, 
though not againſt a prime Natural law. Every reafon indeed is not a ſufficient in- 
dication of a law, nor a Natural reaſon of a Natural law; but when the reaſon is 
eſſential to Nature conſlign'd by God, then it is: and as a reaſon approaches nearer 
to this, ſo the action is more or leſs Natural or Unnatural: and this is the caſe of 
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Brother and Siſter. For the reverence which is due to Parents hath its place here alſo 
propter recentem admodum parentum in liberis imaginem; and therefore it is with grea- 
ter reaſon forbidden : and if it were not, the whole World might be filled with carl 
adulteries. . For the Dearneſſes of Brother and Siſter, their cohabitation, their like- 
neſs of Nature and manners, if they were not made holy and ſeparate by a law would 
eaſily change into Marital loves, but their age and choice would be prevented by 
their too early careſſes: and then ſince many Brothers might have the ſame kindneſs 
to one Siſter, or might have but ohe amongſt them all, the miſchief would be hor- 
rible and inhnite. 
Dulcia fraterno ſub nomine furta tegemms : 
EZ mihi libert as tecum ſecreta loquenai : 
Er damus amplexus, ex jungimus oſcula coram, 
DS nantum et quod deſit ? | 
For theſe and other accounts, which God beſt knew, he was pleaſed to forbid the 
' Marriage of Brothers and Siſters: This law the Jews ſay, God gave to Adam under 
the title De non revelanaa turpitudine ; but yet lo, that it was not to be of force till 
Mankind were multiplied : but then it took place as men did pleaſe. But this they 
ſay upon what ground they pleaſe ; for it is highly improbable that the law of Nature 
ſhould be allowed years of probation, or that it ſhould be a prime law of Nature, 
which the Nature of things and the conſtitution of the World did make neceſſary to 
be broken. But becauſe God did afterwards make it into a law, and there is now ver 
great reaſon that it ſhould be a law, and the reaſon is Natural, and will be nemarncl 
and all Chriſtian Nations, and all that have any form'd religion have agreed to prohi- 
bite ſuch marriages ; He that ſhall doſo unreaſonably, and as things now ſtand, ſo 
unnaturally and fo fooliſhly as either to do it, or teach it, muſt be of no religion, and 
of no People, and of no reaſon, and of no modeſty, | 


Of Mothers in law, and their Husbands Children. 
That the marriage of theſe is not againſt the law of Nature, S. Auſtin does expreſly 


affirm in his queſtions upon Leviticus ; ſaying that there is forbidden the diſcovering Queſt. 61; 


his Fathers nakedneſs; but this is not to be underſtood of the Father while he is alive, 
for that is forbidden in the prohibition of Adultery ; Sed ibi prohibetur Matrimonium 
contrahi cum illu quas ſecluſa lege licet Uxores ducere; marriage 1s there forbidden to be 
made with them with whom otherwiſe it were lawful to contra& : Bur for this 
there can be no reaſonable and fair pretence. For a Mother in law and a Mother are 
all one in the eſtimarion of all the laws of the World, and therefore were alike in the 
rohibition: and the contrary was never done but by them who had no pretence for 
it, but quod [bet licet ; whatſoever a man hath a mind to do that he may do: for this 
was the argument which Phedre courts Hippolytus withall, 
Nec quia privigno videar coitura noverca 
Terruerint animos nomina Vanda tus, 
Ita vetus pietas £0 moritura futuro 
Ruſtica $4aturno regna tenente fuit. 
Fupiter eſſe pinm Fatuit quodcunque juvaret , 
Et fas omne facit fratre marita ſoror. 
The imptety of their Gods ſeemed to be their warrant, and their pleaſure was all their 
reaſon, their appetite was their argument. But this we find ſufficiently condemned 
by S. Paul, it is a fornication which is not ſo much as named among#t the Gentiles, that 
one ſhould have his Fathers wife. Cajetaz ſuppoſes that this Corinthian did lie with her 
while his Father was alive; becaule the Apoſtle calls her not the widow,but the wife 
of his Father. Iam of his opinion, but nor for that reaſon ; becaule that expreſſion 
he uſes not ſo much to deſcribe the perſon as to aggravate the crime: but that it was 
in his Fathers life time 1 am induc'd to believe by the word Tore, fornication, which 
though it-be often uſed for ad«/:ery, yet I find it not us'd for nuptie nefarie, or that 
which is uſually called i»ce/t.Bur however, that which S. Pa/ notes here and fo highly 
abominates is not the adultery, but the impiety of it; not that it was a wife, bur his 
Fathers wife ; and therefore although even fo it were a high crime and of a deep tin- 


- Qure, yet the unnaturalneſs and the ſcandal of it S. Pax/ here condemns : It was 


the ſame that Antiochus did to Stratonice the Wife of his Father Seleucus, and that 
which Reubez did to the Concubiae of his Father Facob ; a thing ſo hateful to all Na-. 
ture 


/ 
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ture that the very naming of it is a condemnation; and therefore is all one with the 
prime Natural law of prohibition of the conjunction of Parents and Children : for ſhe 
that is one fleſh with my Father,is as near to me as my Father,and that's as near as my 
own Mother ; as near 1 mean in eſtimation of the law, though not in the accounts 
of Nature, and therefore though it be a crime of a leſs turpitude, yet it is equally 
forbidden,and is againſt the law of Nature, not directly, but by interpretation. 


Of Uncles and Nieces, 


30, Now if the neareſt of kin in the collateral line were not forbidden by a law of Na- 
ture, much leſs are they primely unlawtul rhat are further off. The Alccnding and 
Deſcending line cannot marry, but are forbidden by God in thelaw of Nature: $9 
Mothers in law and their Husbands children: And Brothers and Siſters are by the 
laws of all the world,and for very great realon torbidden,but not by the law of Nature, 

| But for all other degrees of Kindred it is unlawful tor them to marry interchangeably 

| when and where they are forbidden by a poſitive law, bur not elſe ; and theretore the 

| marriages of Uncles and Nieces.or Aunts and Nephews become unlawful as the laws 
of our luperiors ſupervening make it lo, but was not fo trom the beginning, and is not 
ſo by any law of Chriſt. 

31, Inthe Civil law of the Romans it was lawful for the Uncle to marry the Brothers 
daughter, and this continucd by the ſpace of 250 years from the days of C /1udius to 
the reign of Conſtantine or thereabouts: and though this began among the Romaxs 

| | upon the occaſion of Claudius his marrying Agrippine, yet himlelf affirms (as Tacitus 

| Lib.12, Annal, qogkes him to ſpeak) Nova nobis in Fratrum filias conjugia, ſed aliis Gentibus clennia, 
nec lege ulla prohibits, Indeed it is new to us but toother Nations uſual and lawful: 
and the newnels of it ſcar'd Domitian ſo that he retus'd it ; and not many did practiſe 
it; only I 6nd that a poor obſcure Libertine T. Alledins Severus did it, as Swetorins 
obſerves: but it was made lawful by the Civil law,and allowed in the rules of #/p:ay; 


and when Nerva had repeal'd the law, Heraclins reduc'd it again and gave the ſame 
permitlions. 

32, But that which moves me more is that it was the praciice of the Jews, the family 
of Abraham, and the Councel of the wiſe men to do ſo, as Bez Maimorx the famous 
Jew reports. I» monitis ſapientum habetur ut in uxorem ducat quis ante alias, neptem ex 
ſorere, ſeu ex fratre neptem, juxta id quod aicitur, & carne tua ne te abſcondas : And 
Joſephus does ſuppoſe that when 4braham (aid of Sarah, ſhe is my Siſter, the Daugh- 
ter of my Father, the truth is, ſhe was his Fathers Grandchild, that is, the Daughter 
of #ibrahams brother: for unleſs it had been a known thing in that Nation that 46r4- 
han's family would not have married their German-Siſters, it could have been no ſe- 
curity to - brahaz to pretend her to be ſo: for ſhe might be his wife and his ſiſter too, 
unleſs ſuch marriages had been unlawful and reje&ted. But then when Abraham was 
reprov'd for his lie, he help'd the matter out with a device; ſhe was his Fathers 
daughter, that is, by the uſual idiome of that family, the child of his Father de- 
f{cending by his brother : and this was S. 4»ſtiz's opinion, Nam qui maxime propingui 

Et de —_ erant ſolebant fratres &+ ſorores appellari, and Cicero calls his Coſen Lucius, Brother ; 

Ls. fintb, fo Lot is called 4brahams Brether, though he was but the ſon of his Brother Haran, 

Geo, 13.8, juſt as near as his wife Sarah was to him, whom for the like reaſon he called Siſter. 
But of this I ſhall yet give a farther account. But whether Foſephus ſaid true or 
no, Abraham (aid true, that's certain 3 either ſhe was his half Siſter or his Bro- 
thers daughter ; either of which is forbidden in Leviticus ; and this ſufficiently de- 
clates that they have their unlawfulneſs from a poſitive law, not from any law of 
Nature. 

33. H it were needful to inſtance in any other great examples of ſuch marriages, it 
were very eaſie todoit. 4mram the Father of Moſes married his Aunt as ſome ſup- 
poſe, Diomedes and !phidamas among the Greeks married their Mothers Siſters, and 
Alcinons took to wife /rete his Brothers daughter. Azdromede was promiſed to her Uo- 
Cle Phineus. One of the Herods married his Brothers daughter,and yet was not (ſo far as 
we find) reproved for it ; and he gave his own daughter to his Brother Pherotas ; and 
ſome ſuppole this to be the caſe of Othniel in the days, and under the conduct of 

fold. 15; 1% Joſhuah. For the words in the ſtory are theſe [ And Orhniel the ſon of Kenaz, the Bro- 
ther of Cazeb took ir: and he gave him Achſah his daughter to wife :] but of this I 
thall givea particular account: for this being againſt the law of Moſes by which they 

| were 
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all that I contend for, 15, that it was not unlawful before the law of eMoſes : againſt 
theſe marriages there was no ops ſcriptum in cordibus, no law of Nature, but they be- 
came Do upon another account, and therefore it was unlawful to them only to 
whom that account was to be reckon'd. 


Of the marriage of C oſen-G ermans. 


From the premiſes it will abundantly follow, that no perſon ought to be affrighted 
with the pretences of any ferce and miſper{ſwaded perſon that the marriage of Coſen- 
Germans 1s againſt the law of Nature: and in this caſe a man need leaſt of all to fear . 
for the law of Nature is a known and evident thing,it is notorious and felt, and if any 
man ſhall need to be told what 1s againſt Natural reaſon which is the matter out of 
which all Natural laws are fram'd, he may as well have need to be reminded when he 
is hungry or thirſty. For although ſome perſons have got a trick to ſcare their Pro- 
ſelytes from a practice to which they have no mind, by telling them it is againſt the 
law of Nature, when they can prove it upon no other account to be unlawtul, ſo ma- 
king the law of Nature to be a ſanctuary of ignorance and an artifice to ſetve their 
end, juſt as the pretence of occult qualities is in natural Philoſophy ; yet concerning 
the law of nature, it being imprinted in our hearts, explicated by Chriſtianity, rely- 
ing upon plain, prime, natural reaſon, a man may as much need to be told when him- 
ſelf does a thing againſt his own will, as when he does againſt his own reaſon and his 


own nature. Oaly it is certain that when education and our Country Cuſtomes have 


from the beginning poſſeſſed our ws pr mn and our practices, fo that we never 
ſaw any other uſage of things or heard talk of any other, it looks as if it came from 
nature and were ſomething of her eſtabliſhment: So S. Paul to the Corinthiazs, dues 
not even Nature her ſelf teach that it is a ſhame for a man to wear long hair ? That is,even 


| in nature there is the ſignification of ſome difference in that matter, which cuſtome 
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hath eſtabliſhed into a law : but in ſuch caſes as theſe, a wiſe man can eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh words from things, and appearances from firm eſtabliſhments. Bur that the law 
of nature hath nothing to do 1n the marriage of Coſen-Germans, fave only that ſhe 
hath lefr them to their liberty, _ from all the premiſes, which in this inſtance as 
being farther remoy'd muſt needs conclude ſtronger than in their own. 

But then in the next place if the inquiry be made whar it is in the judicial law of 
Moſes, which is the main of our preſent inquiry ; ſuppoſing the judicial law of Moſes 
could in any of its inſtances oblige Chriſtians, yet Coſen-Germans were {till free to 
marry: for Idonot ſo much as find it pretended by any one to be there forbidden, ex- 
cept S. Ambroſe, who diſputing fiercely againſt Paterzuws for marrying his ſon to his 
Grandchild by another venter, that is, ſo as the young Gentleman was Uncle to hig 
wife, in anger againſt that, ſays that by the law of God (meaning in Leviticws)Coſen- 
Germans are forbidden to marry, muc 
leviora aſtringit, graviora non ſolvit ſed alligat. He that binds to the leſs, does not untie 
the greater. But the event of this is only that S. Ambroſe is by all learned men con- 
demn'd for an «paprnma wmnportvrixey, a {lip in his memory : and men ought to be 
wary leſt great names abuſe them by opinion and miſtaken zeal. | 

But the law is this, Levit. 18.6. 
None of you ſhall approach to any that is near a-kin'to him, to uncover their 
Nakeduefs, I am the Lord, 
Here the Queſtions uſe to be, } 
1. What is meant by [None of you?} | 
2, What is intended by [ Near of Kin to you ?] 

None of you] Vir vir non accedet : avlpunO- arlpwn0- in the Lxx. 4 man, 4 man 
ſhall not _ : ſo it is in the Hebrew: that is, ſay the Rabbins, the Jew and the 
Gentile ſhall not. I ſhall not contend for it, or againſt it. 1 ſuppoſe it may well be 
admitted that potentially all Mankind was included, that is, all who were born to 
Iſrael, or adopted by being Proſelytes were bound to this law, Jews and Gentiles too 
when they became Jews 1n religion, but that it included others that converſed not 
with the Nation, that were ſtrangers to their laws, is as if weſhould ſay the Parthians 


- Were to be judg'd by the Gallick laws, or the Perſians guided by the Greeks. But the 


purpole of them who would introduce this ſence, is, that it might be intimated that 
theſe degrees here mention'd were forbidden by the lay of nature, and conſequently 
ET 


Q obli- 


more (ſays he) Uncle and Niece: © uz enim S, 


ad Patcrn 


were bound, was not to be ſuppoſed eafily to have been done by ſo piotis perſons: bur _ 
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obliging all Chriſtendom: the contrary whereof becauſe it appears from the premiſes, 
I ſhall only add, that no Nation of old did obſerve all theſe laws, and that there was 
never any ſufficient argument to inforce upon us their obligation, and becaule it muſt 
needs remain to us as it was before the law, it they were not Frans then,neither are 
we. But this | ſuppoſe they might be,and ſome of them were oblig'd by ſpecial laws be- 
fore the collection and publication of the body of Moſes law. For as the law of Chriſt 
is a collection and perfe& explication of the law of nature and eſſential reaſon : $9 
« Moſes law was a collection of all the wile and prudent laws by which God govern'd 
thoſe Nations and thole ages which were before Moſes. Thus the law of the Sabbath 
was one great member ot this colle&ive body of the Molaick law ; but it was given 
before the ſolemaities of Mount Szzaz. The law that the Brother ſhould raile up ſeed 
unto his Brother who dyed without iſſue,was al:o given to that family before the pub- 
lication of it by « Moſes, as appears in the ſtory of Judah and Thamars quarrel about 
Cnr and the reſt, And thus allo I ſuppoie that all or molt of theſe laws of marriage 
were given to the Nations of the Ealt and South, deſcending upon them by the tradi- 
tion of their fore-fathers; from God derived to Adam in part, and in part to Nah, 
and ſomething of it to other Patriarchs and eminent perſons, and at laſt by the com- 
mandment of God united into a Digeſt by Moſes, 

And upon this account it is that God ſaid that the Canaanites had po!luted them- 
ſelves in all theſe things, and therefore the land did ſpue them out, whuch although it 
cannot infer that thele laws did naturally oblige, as I have already diſcourled *, yer 
that they were by ſome means or other bound upon them is probable enough, though 
in this matter there be no certainty. Bur in this there is; For that all mankind was 
not bound by all theſe laws of conſanguinity and affinity,appears in all the foregoing 
inſtances : and the marriages of the Patriarchs mult conclude them to be as impious 
as the Canaarites in theirs, or elſe that theſe laws did not oblige all Mankind : and if 
not from the beginning, then not now : if theſe laws were not natural, they are not 
Chriſtian, which alſo will further appear in the (equel. 

2, But there will be more conſideration upon the ſecond Quzre, what is meant 
by [near of Kin to you? ] 

Our Engliſh is not ſufficiently — of the full ſenſe of ir. The Latin is 
ſomething nearer to the Hebrew, Vir non accedet ad propinquitatem carnis ſug ; to 
the nearnels of his fleſh, es; comau oapxos, Or as other books weys cmdav capros ad 
domeſticam carnu ſue, to her that is fo near of Kin, that they uſually dwell in the 
{ame houſe, that is, Parents and Children, Brothers and Siſters, or our Parents Bro- 
thers and Siſters. In theſe caſes there being ever the ſame account of conſanguinity 
and afhinity ; this rule takes in all that is there forbidden. But it is highly obſervable 
tha there is great difference between Propingui and Cogyati, God never forbad to 
marry our Kinred, but he forbad to marry the nearneſs of our fleſh. Which Phraic 
when we rightly underſtand,this whole queſtion will be quickly at an end. 

For [ Near of Kin] is an indefinite word and may ſignihie as uncertainly as [ great] 
and [ little] do: norhing of it ſelf determinately, but what you will comparatively to 
others: and it may be extended to all generations of mankind where any records are 
kept,as among the Jews they were : from Jud4h to Foſeph the eſpouſed of the B. Virgin, 
from Benjamine to Michel, from Levi to Heli : and thus it is in great proportion a- 
mongſt the Spaniards and Welch, and in all Nations in their greater and more noble fa- 
milies. The Welch do to this day eſteem him near of Kin to them whom the Englith 
do not: and fince we ſee the prohibition of marriage with Kinred hath been extended 
lometimes, and ſometimes contracted, it is necellary that all Law-givers do exprels 
what 15 meant by their indefinite terms. 

Hemingius gives a rule for this as near as can be drawn from the words and the 
thing. Propinquitas carnis (faith he) que me ſine intervallo attingit, That is, ſhe that is 
next to me, none intervening between the ſtock and me : That is, the propinquity or 
nearneſs of my fleſh above me is »»y Mother, below me is »y Dazxghter, on the ſide, is 
my Siſter, This is all: with this addition;that thele are not to be uncover'd for thy own 
fake; thy own immediate relation they are: All elſe which are forbidden are forbid- 
den for the ſakes of theſe: for my Mothers or my Fathers, my Sons or my Daughters, 
my Brothers or my Siſters ſake; only reckon the accounts of affinity to be the ſame: 
affrnit ates namg; cum extraneis novas pariunt Conjunttiones hominum,non minores illis qus 
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thoſe of Conſanguinity : and therefore thou mult not uncover that Nakednefſs which 
is thine own in another perſon of blood or athnity, or elle is thy Fathers or thy Mo- 
thers, thy Brothers or thy Siſters, thy Sons or thy Daughters nakednets. This is all 
that can be pretended to be forbidden by vertue of thele words | Near of Kin] or [The 
nearneſs of thy fleth. ] : po 
And this we find expreſled in the caſe of the High-Prieſts mourning: The High 
Prieft might not be defiled for the dead among his People, but for his kin that is near unto 
him, he may ; that is, For his Mother and tor his Father, and for his Son and for his 
Daughter, and for his Brother, and for his Virgin Siſter. This is the propinquitas car- 
vis, ſhe that 15 immediately born of the {ame fleth that I am born of, or the out of whoſe 
fleſh I am born, or ſhe that is born out of my fleth, is this [Near of Kin.] There is no 
other propinquity but theſe, all elſe are remov'd; and when a bar does intervene, all 
the reſt are or may be accounted Kirred, but ot near of Kin, not the nearnels of my 
fleſh, which only 1s here forbidden. 
Only this more: Thart ſince the prime Natural law does forbid the marriage of the 


aſcending and deſcending line, that is, Fathers and children, and to conſequently and 


by a ſtronger reaſon, Grand-children, and downwards for ever in deſcent ; God was 
pleaſed to fet a meypuazzn, a bar and a hedge round about this to keep men off, far off 
from it, that if men would be impious they might nor at firſt come t » the higheſt ſtep: 
and therefore as God plac'd the prohibition of Brother and Siſter under, (o on the ſide 
of it he forbad the marriage of Uncles and Aunts: for they are thy Fathers or thy 
Mothers zear Kin, they are to them the propinquitas carns ; yl for the reve- 
rence of Father and Mother the Jews were bidden to keep off one ſtep more, for the la(t 
ſtep of lawful is ſoon paſs'd over into the firſt ſtep of unlawful, and therefore God was 
pleas'd to ſet them further off. And the Chriſtian Divines and Lawyers well under- 
ſtanding this, expreſs the prohubition to this ſenſe ; that Uncles and Aunts are not to 
be married, becauſe they are /oco Parentis, they are quaſi Parentes, images of Fathers 
and Mothers, for the reverence of which, the marriage of our Uncles and Auants re- 
ſpectively are forbidden. *This is juſt as it was forbidden to the Jews to make an image ; 
which thing could not have any Moral or Natural obliquity ; but it was ſet as a wes- 
Gvazx1, 4 guard and a hedge ta keep them off from worthipping them. The caſe is the 
ſame here: For the Jews were as apt to comply with the Egyprians and Canaanites in 
their inceſtuous mixtures, as in their 1dolatrous worſhippings ; but therefore the 
hedges were plac'd before them both. But half an eye may ſee the different accounts 
upon which 1n this place there was palſs'd an equal prohibition. 

But beſides all this,what better determination can we have of theſe indefinite words 
of [Near of kin]or| the nearnels of thy fleſh](for thole are the words in the Hebrew, 
ſo they are to be rendred) than the exprels particulars made by God himſelf in that 
very place ; where none are reckon'd in the equa! collateral 1:ne, but Brothers and 
Siſters and their afixes or allies, their Husbands and wives reſpectively ; none in the 
Unequal collateral lize, but Uncles and Aunts and their allies ; in the aſcending and 
deſcending line, Fathers and Mothers, their children and their Grand-children with 
their allies ; in all which there is nothing at all that concerns Coſen-Germans, nei- 
ther upon any thing of this account can they be ſuppos'd to be forbidden, or to be the 
nearneſs of our fleſh. 

But if any ſcrupulous perſon ſhall inquire further, and ſuſpe& that ſome degrees 
or perſons are forbidden to marry that are not here exprefſed, bur included by a pa- 
rity of reaſon, as it happens in another inſtance: for it is not forbidden to marry our 
Mothers Brothers wife ; but becauſe here it is made unlawful to marry Fathers Bro- 
thers wife, it is to beconcluded alſo for the other, there being the ſame degree and the 
lame reaſon. 

[ anſwer to this by parts; 1. Ir is very likely that it is ſo intended that in equal 
caſes there is an equal prohibition ; bur it cannot certainly be concluded and relied 
upon that it 1s ſo. 1, Becauſe upon this account caſes of fear and ſcruple might very 
much be multiplied to no purpoſe. For I remember that Fagins reckons out of the 
books of the Rabbins twenty perſons forbidden to marry, which yer are not rec- 
kon'd in Leviticus. 2. Becaule of the rule of the law. /. Mutws 43. D. de procur. © mod 
lege prohibitoria non vetitum eſt, permiſſum intelligitur, In negative precepts that which 
1s not forbidden, is preſumed to be allowed. And to add more our of fear is cither to 
be wiſer than the Law-giver, or to ſuſpe&t him to be apt to quarrel by unknown 
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meaſures, and ſecret rules of interpretation. 3. Becauſe I find that amongſt wiſe 
Nations the ſame degree does not always admit the ſame prohibition. To marry m 
Fathers Siſter was forbidden, and it was not forbidden to marry my Brothers daugh- 
ter, but it was ſomerimes practis'd amonglt the Hebrews ; and they give this realon 
for it ; becauſe young men daily frequenting the houles of their Grandtathers and 
Grandmothers converle with their Aunts, and are therefore forbidden to marry leſt 
ſuch converſation ſhould become their ſnare : but to the houſes of their Brethren 
their addreſs is not ſo frequent, their converiation more ſeparate, and their intereſt 
and expectations lels, and therefore to marry the daughters of their Brother might 
with more ſafety be permitted becauſe there is leſs temptation. Thus by the laws gi- 
ven to the ſons of Noah, the Jews obſerve that it was permitted to marry the *ilter 
by the Fathers ſide, but not our Siſter by the Mother. It was Abraham's cale ; for 
as Saidus Batricides the Patriarch of Alexandria about 700, years ſince in his Eccleſi- 
aſtical Annals tells out of the Monuments of the Eaſt: < Terah begat Abraham of 
his firſt wife Joza, and ſhe being dead he married Tehevitha, and of her begat Sarah) 
Abraham's wife : and this is it which he ſaid, [ ſhe 1s the daughter of my Father, but 
not the daughter of my Mother :]] from whence they ſuppole this not to be permit- 
ted, and that the other was; for ſo R. Jarchi gloſles thoſe words of 4ibraham now 
quoted : © uoniam inter gentes ratis conſanguinitatis Paterng neutiquam habebatur : be. 
cauſe among the Gentiles (meaning, by the law of Nature, or the law given to ah, 
there was little or no account made of Kinred by the Fathers ſide in the matter of 
marriages. * So amongſt the Romazs after the time of Glanains, it was permitted to 
marry the Brothers daughter, but not the Siſters daughter, as appears in the rules of 
Hipian, but the reaſon of this particular inſtance I confels I cannot learn, I only ob- 
ſerv'd it to this purpoſe that among(t wiſe Nations, the ſame degree hath not the {ame 
prohibition. 

But I am willing enough to admit it with theſe cautions. 1. That there be not on- 
ly the ſame degree but the ſame reaſon : For as U/piax well obſerves in his rules: I» 
quarto [ gradu | permittitur [ connubium?}] extra eas perſonas que parentum liberorumque 
Locum habent : therefore ſays he they add that the Great Aunt by the Fathers and by 
the Mothers ſide, and the Siſters Neece may not be married quamvi quarto grady 
ſint, although they are in the fourth degree : becauſe the prohibition is not always 
for the nearneſs or for the degree, but tor the proper reaſon ; and if you could ſup- 
poſe a woman to live to ſee ſix generations of her line, yet it is unlawful for her to 
marry that ſixth degree of Nephews, and not unlawful to marry the firſt degree of 
Cozens. 

2, In the deſcending line the caſe is otherwiſe than in the equal line. Here 
the further off the perſons are, the lels reaſon ſtill there is they ſhould be forbidden: 
but in the deſcending line the further the perſons are remov d, the greater cauſe there 
is they ſhould be forbidden: therefore there is no compariſon between the cogna- 
tion of Uncles and their Neeces, and the cognation of Coſens in the equal lines : 
becauſe the reaſon diſtinguiſhes them, not the Kinred or nearneſs to the common 
Parent. 

3. Itis true which is affirmed in the law, I pari Cognationis grady, par idemque jus 
Fatuatur : when the Cognation is the ſame,the law is ſo too; that is, It it be meaſured 
in the ſame kind of Cognation: aſcending compar'd to aſcending, equal collateral to 
equal collateral, unequal to unequal; for when the compariſon is of things in the 
ſame order; then not only the degree but the reaſon is moſt commonly the {ame too, 
and that is principally to be regarded. 

But though I am willing enough to admit this rule with theſe cautions, yet many 
others will not, nor think it reaſonable that any thing ſhould be ſuppoſed to be for- 
bidden in the Levitical law, but what is there ſet down, excepting the deſcent of 
children in which it 1s not eaſe to prevaricate beyond the degrees forbidden exprelly, 
if aman hada mindtoit ;. and it was never heard of, that a marriage was thought of 
between a woman and her Great Grandfather: and they give this reaſon why they 
limit themſelves to the degrees expreſſed. Becauſe unleſs God had intended there 
a perfect enumeration of all the perſons forbidden to contra& marriages mutually, 
it cannot be imagined why he ſhould be pleas'd to repeat ſome degrees rwice which 
are equally forbidden 1n the ſeveral inſtances : for if the parity of cognation were 
to be the meaſure, then thoſe degrees which are twice repeated might wow 
uC 
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ſuch repetition have better been reduc'd to the Rule, under which they were ſuſfici- 
ently prohibited. 


5, 2, But whether it be, or be not ſo, yet it can no way reach to the caſe of Coſen- 


" Germans : For there is in Leviticns no degree equally near that is forbidden, except 
of ſuch perſons which are in the place of Parents, who are prohibited upon another 
account. 

But that which ought to put it palt all queſtion that the marriage of Coſen-Ger- 
mans was not prohibited by the Levitical law cither expreſly or by conſequence and 
parity of reaſon, is this: Becaule it was practis'd by holy men both before and aftcr 
the law, and ſo ordered to be done by God himſelf, In the law there arc nv words 
againſt it, no reaſon againlt it exprels'd or intimated in a parity of prohibition given 
to ſomething elſe, and it was frequently practis'd amonglit perions of a known reli- 

ion, and was by God given in command to ſome perlons tv do it ; therefore nothing 

15 more certainly warranted, excepting only exprels commandments. 


52, The particulars I relate to in Scripture are theſe; Faceb ma: iced his Coſen-Ger- 
man Rachel the Daughter of his Uncle Laban, Amram the Father uf «Foſes bt gat £x94, 5, 20; 


53 


him of his Coſen-German Fochabed, That ſhe was his Aunt is commonly {uppolcd, 
but the Lxs. and the Vulgar Latin report her to be his Aunts daughter, thouzh by 
the ſtile of the Hebrews ſhe was called his Aunt: juſt as Chanameet 1s called in yJme 


books the Uncle of the Prophet Feremy, when he was really his Uncles Son ; and ſoJzr. 32. 12, 


the Vulgar Latin Bibles read it ; and Loth was called brother by 4b7ahaw when he 
was his Brothers Son. * Caleb having promiſed his Daughter Ach{ah to him that 
ſhould take Kirjath Sepher, ſhe fell to Orhaicl the Son of Kenaz Calebs Brother ; to 
Pagnine and Arias Montanu read it | Filio Kenaz Fratris Caleb] meaning Kenzz to be 
Calcks Brother : So that Orhniel and Achſah were Brothers children ; for it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that Orhniel was Calebs Brother, and fo was Uncle to ichſh ; for thar being 


forbidden in the law of Moſes under which Oth»iel and Uchſah lived, was not a thing to um. 44, 


likely to be done, and conlented to by Caleb; as T have already noted. 


But the matter was made more notorious in the caſe of Zelophchads daughters ; Nu. 3-. 


who becauſe they were heirefſes were commanded to marry their Kinrcd ; and rhey 
married their Fathers Brothers ſons. This was a ſpecial caſe, but therefore it was a 
ſpecial command ; and what was 1n all cales lawful,was made in this caſe neceſſary.For 
if the Woman was an Heireſs ſhe was to pleaſure her own family rather than {tran- 


gers. And this was not only amongſt the Jews, but amongſt the Greeks and Latines, 
as appears by that of the Comedy, 


Lex eſt ut orbe, qui ſunt genere proximi 
Iis nubant, & illos ducere eadem hec lex Jabet. 


If the Woman was without children (add alſo) and without a Father, that is, it her 
Father be dead, the next of kinred was bound to marry her: and therefore when eA*/- 


TeF, in Phor, * 


chylus calls the marriage of certain Coſen-Germans 2+#Tez wy $4ut; ipya Marriages In Danicib; 


which the law forbids, and affirms wiaiveSa yir6- the family is ſtain'd by it: the 
Scholiaſt adds that therefore theſe marriages are unlawful becaule the Fathers were 
alive; and fo it was not unlawful upon the ſtock of kinred ; but becaule tlie maid 
was &rxAneri an Heireſs,and might not marry without her Fathers leave. This wo- 
man was called among the Greeks £44 ixaCo,u4yn, a woman determin'd by law, and 
already judg'd to ſuch a marriage ; warp#y©., and 64%AnpO-, Or bixAngirr, and 


to them that were ſo, it was not free to marry any one, they muſt marry their 
Kinred, 


Hic meus-amicus illt genere eft proximus, Adelphi{ 


Huic leges cognnt Nubere hanc -— 


And we find in the old Civil law that one Caſja was declar'd inheretrix upon conditi- 
on, Sz Conſobrino nupſiſſet : if ſhe did marry her Coſen-German. /.2.C. de inſtit.c ſubſt. 
and Papinian 1.23. 24. D. de ritu nuptiarum affirms, conditionem illam, ſi conſobrinam 
duxeris, hereditatis inſtitationi utiliter adjici poſſe ; it is a legal and a fair condition 
and may be the limit of an inheritance that the Heireſs be bound ro marry her Coſen- 
German. And this in ſome meaſure was the caſe of Kuth whom Boaz Great 


Grandfather to King David did marry by the right of a Kinſman, A'ow is true gy, ,, 14 


X 3 ((aith 
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(faith he) that | am thy near K inſman,howbeit there is a Kinſman nearer than I: which 
Kinſman becauſe he refus'd to marry Ruth, Boaz took her to wite, and ſhe became a 
Mother in the line of the Meſſias ; for Chriſt came out of her loins according tg 
the fleſh. 

Into which line becauſe this Argument hath led me, I offer it to conſideration as the 
laſt and greateſt example of the lawfulnels and holineſs of ſuch marriages under the 
law of eMoſes, and asa warranty to all ages of the Chriſtians; The B. Virgin « Mary 
the Mother of our moſt B. Saviour was married to her Coſen-German (as was ſu 
poſed upon this reaſon: ) For her husband Foſeph was the ſon of Helt (faith S. Luke) 
that is, the legal ſon of Heli, for Facob begat him (faith S. Marthew) Now Hel: and 
Facob were brethren the ſons of «Matthay who was Grandfather to Foſeph and Mary; 
for unleſs by the cognation of Foſeph and Mary the ſame Genealogy had ferv'd for 
them both, the reckoning of the Genealogy of Foſeph could not have proved Jeſus 
to have delcended from David. But if this inſtance ſhould fail, and that their con- 
ſanguinity (for they were Coſens) did ſtand at further diſtances ; yet there are ex- 
amples and reaſons and authentick precedents already reckon'd enow to warrant us in 
this inquiry. 

By all which it appears what was the ſtate of theſe marriages under the law of 
Moſes, and yet all the {cruple at which weak perſons ſtart or ſtumble, is derived from 
that Sanction in Levitices: which in deſpite of all reaſon and all precedents and all 
obſervations whatſoever, they will needs ſuppoſe to be a Natural and moral law, 6 
making eleven Commandments: for certain it 1s that the ten Commandments was 
to the Jews the ſum of rheir Moral law : in which, ſince ſome things that were cere- 
monial were inſerted, it is not likely that any thing that was moral ſhould be omitted, 
In the ten words of Moſes there was nothing leſs than their whole Moral law, though 
ſomething more there was: but this of forbidding Colens to marry was no where 
put: If it had been pur in Leviticus it was but National and temporary : for I have 
proved it was not againſt the law of Nature which permitted nearer relatives than 
Colen-Germans to marry : I have alſo proved that the Sanction of Moſes did only ob- 
lige Jews and Proſelytes: That if they had oblig'd all,yet Coſen-Germans are not there 
expreſly forbidden, and if they be not there expreſly forbidden, they are not forbidden 
at all ; but in caſe that other degrees of equal diſtance and reaſon were there forbidden, 
though not expreſſed, yet this of Coſen-Germans is not by any confequence or inti- 
mation of that forbidden, becauſe no degree is there forbidden which can involve this, 
but it hath a ſpecial caſe of its own in which this 15 not at all concern'd, and all this 
ſtrengthned with examples greater than all exception. 

It remains now that wedelcend totheChriſtian law,and enquire whether our great 
Maſter and Law-giver Jeſus Chriſt hath forbidden Colen-Germans to marry ? But 
this is ſoon at an end, for Chriſt ſpake nothing at all concerning marriage but one 
ſentence which reduc'd it to the firſt ſtate of Nature, ſave only thar he left us in all 
things bound by the laws of Nations and our juſt ſuperiors, of which two laft I ſhall 
give account 1n the following periods. But of that which Chriſt ſaid, the ſum is this 
only : For this cauſe ſhall a Man leave Father and Mother and cleave to his Wife, and they 
two ſhall be one fleſh. By which words he did eſtabliſh all that was Natural and Moral in 
this affair. [ A man ſhall leave Father and Mother ] by theſe words are forbidden the 
marriage of Parents and children. | He ſhall cleave to his wife] by this is forbidden 
concubitus maſculorum., [ His wife? by this 1s forbidden adultery or the lying with 
another mans wife, and extra-nuptial pollutions.  [ Erunt dzo] They two, by that is 
forbidden Polygamy. [ In carnem nnam} ſhall be one fleſh, by this is forbidden beſtiality 
or the abule of Caro aliens, the fleſh of leveral Speczes ; which are all the unlawful and 
unnatural luſts forbidden by God in the law of Nature,and that which was afterwards 
given toall mankind, and inſerted in the Levitical law as the conſummation and main 
deſign of the other prohibitions which were but like hedges and outer guards to 
theſe. 

There is in the New Teſtament only one law more which can relate to this queſti- 
on of marriages [ Proviae things honeſt in the ſight of all Men) and [ Follow after things 
which are of good report ] That is, Whatſoever is againſt publick honeſty, the law of 
Nations , the common ſenſe of Mankind, that is not to be done by Chriſtians, 
though of the inſtance there be no ſpecial prohibition in the laws of Jeſus Chriſt : 
and Modeſtinus the Lawyer ſaid well, Iz puptiis non ſolum quod liceat, ſed etians | 
honeſtum 
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honeſtum ſit, ſemper eſt reſpiciendum. Concerning which leſt there be a miſtake in it, I 
remiſe this caution in general, that we do not take falſe or weak eſtimates of Pub- 
lick fame and honeſty. Nothing but the laws of God and Men, or the univerſal ſen- 
tence of that part of Mankind with whom we any ways converſe, is the meaſure of 
publick honeſty. Thus for a Biſhop to ride on hunting in his Pontificals,or for a Prieſt 
to keep an Alehoule is againſt publick honeſty : of the ſame nature are, for a woman 
to paint her face, or togo in mans apparel. But whey a thing is diſputed on both ſides by 
good and learned Men, to do either is not againſt publick honeſty. That's a certain rule . 
for when a thing is called good and honeſt by wile and good men, the queſtion is di- 
vided, and therefore cannot be united againſt either of them. * Upon this account 
S. Paul reprov'd the inceſtuous Corinthian becaule he had done a fact which was nor 
ſo much as nam'd, that is, approv'd amongſt the Gentiles, that one ſhould have his 
Fathers Wife. Caracalla indeed did it afterwards, and it was before his time done in 
the family of Se/eucus; but theſe were inſolent examples, ever diſallowed by the Ro- 
»4ns and all the Nations within their circuit: and conſequently the Greeks had long 
before S. Pauls time been more reſtrain'd in their too great licentiouſneſs of mar- 
riages. And when the cuſtom of this thing had procur'd a licence for it amongſt the 
Scots, S. «Margaret, wite to Malcome III. their King did reduce the contrary law of 
Nations, and forbad a Son to marry his Fathers wife, or a Brother to marry his Bro- 
thers widow. | 

Beyond this the New Teſtament having nothing, if we reduce this to the preſent 
queſtion we muſt conſider whether the marriage of Coſen-Germans be againſt pub- 
lick honeſty or good report, that is, whether it be condemn'd by the law of Nations 
and the prevailing ſentences or praftice of wile men. 

Concerning this, I find that Plutarch ſpeaking of the ancient laws and uſages of 
the Romans in marrying their Kinred, fays it was a practice before it was a law : 
and there happened to be a caſe of a good man who had a great advantage by marry- 
ing his Coſen-German : upon occaſion of which the people made a law thart it ſhould 
be permitted to any one to do it, 41p:0aper@- ToaCw cava yapay xe aviiny, TH 
53 erwTipw xexwrvFa. Now this was very ancient ; and before this law for it I find 
no law againſt it, _ if Claudius in Tacitws ſaid true, they were diu ignorata, no no- 
tice of them, or but ſeldom examples. Concerning which diſcourſe though men are 
pleas'd to talk as ſerves their turns, yet it 1s very certain that the elder the times 
were, the more liberty there was of marrying their Kinred. However there was an 
early law for it and none againſt it, that 1 find ; and when it began to, be conſidered, 
rempore adaito percrebuerunt (aid Tacitus, they in time grew frequent. In the Oration 
of Sp. Liguſtinus in Livy there is this claule, Pater mihi Uxorem fratris ſui filiam dedit: 
My Father gave to me Wife his own Brothers daughter : and 2 i:/iaz mourning 


for the immature death of his Son, affirms that he was deſign'd to be ſon-in-law to his Anmal. L. 12- 


Uncle. So Cicero pro Cluentio ſays that his Siſter married eMelinus his Coſen-Ger- 
man: and Auguſtus Ceſar gave his Daughter Fulia to «Marcellus the ſon of his Siſter 
OXtavia. The brave Brutus who was the example of a rare moral man and a noble Pa- 
triot, was married to Portia the daughter of his wiſe Uncle Cato; and that incomparable 
Prince Marcus Antoninss the Philoſopher and Emperor was married to his neareſt 
Coſen Aznia Fauſtina ; ſhe was his Coſen-German. Bur thus it was at the beginning; 
and thus it was at the ending of the Roman itate and Empire. At the beginning;the two 
daughters of Servias Tullizs were married to their Coſen-Germans Lucius and Aruns, 


the Nephews of Priſcus Tarquinins, Livy indeed ſays it was not certain whether theſe j_,. .q v. c: 


young Gentlemen were Uncles or Coſen-Germans to their Wives ; that is, whether 
they were Sons or Nephews to Tarquizins Priſcus, but Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus con- 
tends earneſtly that they were Nephews. Toward the declination of the Roman 


period and-ſtate we find that Conſtantins the Emperor gave his Siſter to her Coſin L 4: Amie. 


ultanus. 


Theſe and all the foregoing examples of the wiſeſt, of the beſt, of the moſt holy 
Perſons, Patriarchs, and Kings, Conlſuls and Philoſophers, Law-givers and Saints ; 
the practice and cuſtomes of the greateſt and moſt civil Nations are infinitely ſufh- 
cient to daſh in pieces this weak pretence (if any ſhould make ule of it) that the mar- 
riage of Coſen-Germans is againſt publick honeſty, and ſo conſequently not of good 
report ; For that which God never forbad, but ſometimes did actually command, 
which the Patriarchs did practiſe, which the Church of the Jews never ſcrupled 
At; 
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at, but always were accuſtomed to it, which wile men and good men have done with: 
out reproof: which was admitted by the law of Nations ; and 1s no where contra- 
dicted in Scripture, which records many authentick precedents of ſuch marriages, in 
all rea(on ought to be of good report. Aad certainly nothing hath done diſhonor and 
ſo leſſen'd the fame and good opinion of ſuch marriages, as the very making a queſti- 
on concerning its lawfulneſs, and making a {cruple even after the queſtion iS well 
determin'd. To be ſuſpected, lefſens the tame of any man or any thing. The doing 
juſtice 10 this article will do it repuration enough. - | bo 

Er, If wenow ſhall inquire how the civil law of the Romans did determine of theſe mar: 

riages,we ſhall be helped much in the cure ot the tormer fear. For it the law of the Ro- 

| »:aas allowed it,that law which had ſo many brave and wile compoters, and which (© 
many Nations allowed of and practisd, and {till do in very many Kingdoms and Re- 

publicks, we have no reaſon to think it can be of ill report. But concerning this the 

matter is not very diſputable, it is notorious that the Civil law did allow it, /. 1. Sect, 

: duorum inſt. de nupt. 1.3. + 1.non ſolum. Sett.1.D.de ritu np. 1. C.de inſt. ſubſt, * Paulus 

| | I hrget the Lawyer ſaid ; Sz Nepotem ex filio eF neptem ex altero filio in poteſiate habeam, nup- 
| L.conditioni.2. £4.45 #1ter eos 2e ſolo authore contrahi poſſe Pomponins ſcribit,cy verum ejt : and Amonin 
ry inttir. & the Emperor ſaid, Nox vidert poteſt ſub ſpecie turpium auptiarum VIditatews tibi indux. 

: iſſe, curn te filio ſororts ſug conſobrino tuo, probabile conſilio Matrimonio Jungere voluerit : 1 
need in this ſay no more. Ir was always permitted in the Greek and Roman Laws, 
till the time of Theodoſivs, who being over-ruled by S. Ambroſe, torbad it by an expreſs 
law ; tantum pudort tribuens continentie ut conſobrinorum nuptias vetuerit tanquam ſo 
rorum, ſaid Aurelius Vittor ; he thought it more nice and modelt if he ſhould inlarge 
the Laws and reſtrain what was not reſtrain'd before: But this as it arole (ſuddenly, 
ſo as ſuddenly was extinguiſh'd ; for it was abrogated by Arcaains and Hoporius his 
ſons, whoſe conſtitution to this purpole is in Foſtinian l. celebrandis C. de nuvtiis, in 
which theſe words are remarkable, [ Rewvocata priſct juris authoritate, reſtinttiſque ca- 
lumniarum fomentis qnatrimonium inter Conſobrinos habeatur ] The law that forbad them 
was occaſioned and fomented by calumnies; which being diſperled,the authority of 
the Ancicnt law was recalled. 

G2, Thisonly Iamto admoniſh ; That in the Theodefian Code the law of theſe Empe- 
rors ſeems to ſay otherw iſe,as is to be ſeen under the Titles of | fi z»ptie ex reſcript. pe- 
tant: O dz inceſtis muptits.] But the forgery is notorious enough. For when 4/271 
King of the Geths had commanded his Subject 4rriazns the Lawyer to make a Brevi- 
ary of the Code, he fitted thoſe Laws to the Cuſtoms of his own Country, and to 
abus'd the law of Arcadins and Honorins, as appears plainly by comparing thole con- 
ſtitutions which pals'd under the fingers of 4r7iazus, with thoſe which under the 
{ame Rubricks are 1n the Code of Fuſtinian. For in this there is not one word ſpoken 
of the Marriage of Coſen-Germans under thoſe Titles. And as he hath done in 
the Breviary of the Theodofian Code, fo hath he done in the Epitome of Cazus inſti- 
tutions (he, or ſome ſuch fellow as bad) and made the civil law as he pleated cx- 
prelly againſt the known Sanction of all the old law of the Braver Romans. * The 
lame allo was done by Theophilus who recited this law according to the manners of his 
own time, and recites the law of Ju#t:ziaz exattly contrary to Juitiniax's ſence by 
clapping a perfe& Negative to his dire affirmative. But Curtizs the Latin inter- 
preter of Theophilus hath (et it right again according to the true intent of the Civil 
law. But it may be Ido not well to trouble the Queſtion with thele little things, 
when the great lines of duty are ſo plain and legible: and concerning this we have a 

L.1s. c, 15. full teſtimony from S. 4u5tiz ; who having obſerved that in his time Colen-Germans 

de cvir, Det» did not often marry : Experti ſumns(lays he )in conjugits conſobrinorum etiam noftris tem: 

poribus . .... quam raro per mores ficbat, quod fieri per leges licebat, quia id nec Divins 
prohibuit, > nondum prohibucrat lex humana, That 1s, for Colen-Germans to marry 
was ncither prohibited by the laws of God nor man: and (o we have a teſtimony 
beyond exception concerning the Civil law, and the law of God, and the law of the 
Church till his time. Now if it be objected that he ſays it was done but feldom, it 
is no wonder. &. Ambroſe and Theodoſuus a little before that time had cauſed ſume 
reſtraint and made the matter uneaſie: and beſides this; If any man could obſcrve 
concerning any one ſort of perſons how ſeldom they marry, that is, how few ex- 
amples any one man can obſerve of any degree though never ſo diſtant, this will ap- 
pear but hight, as the dew upon a flower, or the down of a thiſtle. Ir is vis 
or 
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for a Father and his Son to marry a widow and her daughter ; and for two Brothers 


to marry two Siſters ; and no man queſtions any thing of it : but quam raro hoc per 
mores fiat ; How many examples can any one man reckon ! Can he tell ſo many in one 
age and of his own notice, as to make them up a multitude? and yer this would be 
but a weak argument againft it ; and not worth a further conſideration. 

That which is to be 1aquired next into is the Canon law ; and that indeed does for- 
bid it: but how, and to what purpole, and with what obligation will not be wholl y 
uſeleſs to conſider. 

I, In the very firit Canons of the Church (excepting only that one fram'd in the 
Council of Feruſalem, As 15.) which are commonly called the Canons of the Apo- 
ſtles, there is a caution againſt inceſtuous marriages, but the inſtances are only, | He 
that marries two Sifters, or his Brothers Widow, or Dauzhter,) The penalty is, He may 
not be received into holy Orders : but for the matter of Coſen-Germans it was not for- 
bidden: Until S. 4«5:izs time and thereabouts it was true that Nondun: prohibutrat 
lex humana,Divina nunquam : Gods law had never,and till then mans law had nov: for- 
bidden it, that is, it was then 1n all ſenſes lawful: and in the Synod of Par: almoſt 

ſix hundred years after Chriſt, thoſe are defined to be unlawful marriages gne ctr: 
preceptum Domint contrahuntur, which are againſt the Divine law; None elſe ; a- 
mong(ſt which the preſent cale is not to be (uſpected : and in the oid Canons of the 
Church all the prohubited inſtances were compris'd in theſe verſes, which was cheir 
Authentick Table : 

Nata, Soror, Neptis, Matertera, Fratris & U xor, 

Et Patris Gonjux, Mater, Privigna, Noverca, 

Uxoriſque Soror , Privipnt Nata, Nuruſque, 

Atque Soror Patris, conjungi lege vetantur, 
But in ſome aſſemblies of the Biſhops about this time, a little before or a little after, 
the manners of the Nations being ſpoil'd with wars, rudeneſs and Barbariſm, they 
contracted inceſtuous marriages: and it was therefore rhought fit that as the mar- 
riage of Uncles and Nieces were forbidden as a hedge to keep them farther off from 
Father and Mother, Son or Daughter, ſothis of Colen-Germans was ſet as a weoqu- 
A*x Or an outward Court to keep them from marrying Brother and Siſter. And 
therefore Harmenopulns ſays they were forbidden by the laws of the Greeks. And it 
was amongſt them no more than was highly needful for a reaſon which every one 
knows. But both there and in the Latin Church,whea the prohibition of Coſens mar- 
riage is join'd in the ſame decree with the marrying of Siſters, the cauſe is rendred too 
ſuſpicious. * And yet there was an external cauſe that had influence upon theſe 
Sanctions of the Church. The Gozhs then prevail'd by the ſword, and the Church to 
comply with the Conqueror was forward to receive this law fromthem: for the Goths 
had it before the Romars, and it 1s very probable that thoſe barbarous People were the 
great preſidents and introducers of the prohibition. 

2, Theſe laws were made by time and accidents, and were extended or contracted 
as it pleaſed the Popes of Rome, who (as one obſerves) were for a long time 7ziquiores 
& invidi in maritos, apt and eaſie to make all reſtraints upon marriages. If it were 
ſeaſonable and fit,it were not uſeleſs to obſerve many inſtances out of the Canon law 
to this purpoſe. But I forbear; that which I now obſerve, is, that the prohibition a- 
mongſt them began with Coſen- Germans,then it went to the third and fourthdegrees; 
then to ſeven, then to four again, ſometime to ſix, as in the Synod at Cabaillon; fome- 
times #ſque dum generatio agnoſcitur, aut memoria retinetur, as long as any memory of 
Kinred remains, and that will be very far in Wales, where they reckon eight degrees 
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and ſpecial names of Kinred after Coſen-Germans, and then Kin for ever, and truly vides 
theſe Canoniſts proceed as reaſonably as their Principles would admit. For if Cog- Concil,Worm, 


nation or Conſanguinity was the hindrance of marriage, where ever they could 
reckon that, they had ſome pretence to forbid marriage : but if they only forbad it 
upon the accounts of Nature, or by the precedent of the Divine law given to Moſes, 
they were to ſtop there where nature ſtop'd, or the Divine law. But that they 
a not,as knowing it to be an caſie thing to make laws at the charge of other mens 
trouble. 

3. The reaſons why the Projectors of the Canon law did forbid to the fourth or to 
the ſeventh degree, were as fit a cover for this diſh as could be imagined. They thar 
were for four gave this grave reaſon for it. There are four humors in the body of a man 
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to which becauſe the four degrees of conſanguinity do anſwer, it 1s proportionable to 
nature to forbid the marriage of Coſens to the tourth degree. Nay more ; there are 
four Elements; Ergo. To which it may be added, thar there are upon a Man's hand 
four fingers and a thumb. The thumb is the #7rps or common Parent ; and to the end 
of the four fingers, that is, the four generations of Kinred we ought not to _ 


becauſe the life of a man ts but a ſpan long. There are allo four quarters of the Worl 
and indeed lo there are of every thing 1n it, if we pleaſe, and therefore abſtain ar leaſt 
till the fourth degree be paſt. Others who are graver and wiler (particularly Boxa- 
venture) obſerve cunningly, that beſides the four humors of the body, there are three 
faculties of the Soul, which being joined together make leven, and they point out to 
us that men are to abſtain till the leventh generation. Theſe reaſons ſuch as they are, 
they therefore were content withal,becaule they had no better : yet upon the ſtrength 
of theſe they were bold even againſt the (ene of almolt all mankind to forbid thele 
degrees to marry. 

4. When the Canoniſts appointed what degrees of Kindred they would have re- 
ſtrain'd from mutual marriage, they took their precedent and meaſure from the Civil 
law, making this their ſtandard, that fo long as by the Civil law inheritances did de- 
{cend, ſo long by the Canon law it ſhould not be permitted to kinred to marry : and 
upon this account they forbad marriage to the ſeventh degree, becauſe lo far the laws 
appointed inheritances to deſcend. Now that this is a weak and a falſe ground ap- 
pears, becaule inheritances deſcend eyen to the tenth degree: and yet ſuppoſe it other- 
wiſe, yet the Popes and other compilers of the Canons overſhoot their mark extreme- 
ly : becauſe while they forbidding marriages to the ſeventh degree pretended to follow 
{ome proportions and uſages of the Civil law, do yet reckon the degrees otherwiſe 
than the Civil law does, and conſequently do forbid marriage to the fifteenth civil de- 
gree excluſively. For whereas by the Canon law lo far as either of the perſons is di- 
{tant from the Common Parent, 1o far he is diſtant from the other in the equal line ; 
ſo that by this — Coſen-Germans are diſtant in the ſecond degree and no 
more: by the Civil law there are accounted ſo many degrees as there are perſons be- 
{ides the Common Parent, ſo that in this computation Coſen-Germans are diſtant in 
the fourth degree; and conſequently the ſeventh Canonical degree is the fourteenth 
civil degree, the unequalneſs and unreaſonableneſs of which, all Lawyers will deride. 
The ſame is in proportion to be ſaid of their later reduction of the Canonical prohibi- 
tion to the fourth degree incluſtvely. 

5. Theſe laws gathered by the Romaz Canonilts are not now, nor ever were they, 
obligatory but by the conſent of the People, and the allowance of Princes. For Bi- 
ſhops 1n their meer ſpiritual impreſſes have no proper legiſlative power, where Prin- 
ces are Chriſtian : and if the Prince pleaſe he may inlarge or reſtrain their power, ſo 
that he make no intrenchment on the Divine law;and do what is uſeful and profitable, 
Fac legi tug ſepem, ſaid the Jews; it makes the law firm if you put a hedge about it ; 
and where viler people who had no fear of God were apt to marry Siſters or Aunts, it 
was not ill to prohibit ſomething that was lawful, leſt they ſhould run into what is 
unlawful. But this is matter of prudence only and ought to be ſeparated from the 
queſtion of lawful or unlawful. But then when the Prince does not bind, the Subjects 
are free. Honeſta > juſta eſſe que Regi placent,c> regno utilia, Thoſe things which pleaſe 
the King and are profitable to the Kingdom,are honeſt and juſt, It was truly ſaid but 
ill applyed by Antiochus Selencus, 

6. Theſe laws are neither allowed by the Prince, nor by the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate in 
England,and becaule they were uſeleſs and burdenſome they were laid aſide; for they 
were but drains for mony and levies of rents ; for even under the Pope the way was, 
and is now, open enough to Coſen-Germans if they have gold enough to purchaſe 
the lead. And fo it was when the Civil law was tun'd to the air of the Canon law 
and both to the manners of the Gorhs, Coſens might marry with a diſpenſation from 
the Prince ; a form of which is to be ſeen in Cafjodore, But this is one of the many ble(- 
{ings of the Proteſtant religion that weare not tied to pay mony for leave todo a law- 
ful ation ; ſo that as the Jews were wont to ſay, He that hath married a wife that is 
too near of Kinred, let him turn Proſelyte and then ſhe is not of Kin to him, I 
may in ſome ſenſe ule in the conteſt between our laws and thoſe of the Rewas 
Churches: He that hath or delires to marry a wife of his Kindred which is not too 


near by Gods law but 1s by the Popes law, let him become a Proteſtant, __ _ 
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though nothing can be allowed to him which God hath forbidden, yet that leave 
which God hath given him, Man ſhall not take away. 
7. If it were at all conſiderable what is done by the Canon law, there is a nexv de- 
' vice brought in of ſpiritual kinred ; and marriages forbidden to be between ſuch as an- 
ſwer at the Font for the ſame child that is, if we value the Roman Canons, all Man- 
kind are in perpetual ſnare, and that to no purpole. 
$. But as for the preſent inquiry it is conſiderable that the Canon law it {elf does 

not pretend it to be againſt the Divine law, but does it wholly upon other accounts, as 
I have already inſtanc'd ; and this appears in the epiſtle of Kabanus to Cardinal Hum- 
bert. © uod Pontifices uſque ad ſextum vel ſeptimum gradum conjugium prohibent , magis 
ex conſuetudine hunana quam ex lege Divina eos precepiſſe credenaum, The Canons did 
not intend to ſignihe it to be againſt the law of God tor Colens to marry in the de- 
grees forbidden by the Canon law. 

72, 9. Andafterall, the laws of England do exprelly allow it; as is to be ſeen in the 
tables of marriage ſet up in Churches uſually, and in the Statute of 32 of Hexry 8. 
chapter 38. And it is obſervable that in Erg/azd they were allowed todo it ever ſince 
they were Chriſtians, unleſs they were Papiſts. For till Pope Gregorzes time and , fu- 
guſtine the Monk (though Chriſtianity had been here almoſt 500 years before) it was 
us'd by the Britains: and P. Gregory did not think it fit that 4»g»ſtin ſhould put a re- 
ſtraint upon them (as is to be ſeen in the Britiſh Councils collected by that learned 
and good man Sir Henry Spelman) but it was no little intereſt and power, which the 
Popes afterwards procured in the families of Princes and other great perſonages by 
giving leave to them to marry their near relatives ; and their polterity for their own 
{fakes would in all likelihood preſerve that power to which (as things then went) they 
did owe their legitimarion. 

Although I have pals'd thorough all laws that can oblige us, 1n this preſent inqui- 
ry ; yet becauſe the chief diſquiſition is concerning the natural law, and whether or 
no any prohibition can from thence deſcend upon the marriage of Colen-Germans is 
the main queſtion ; it will be proper here to add one topick more, that is, the Pru- 
dence or reaſonableneſs of the thing. 


74 Concerning which it is obſervable, that whoever ſhall go about to aſſign the pro- 


per reaſons why certain degrees are forbidden to marry by the law of God, will by ex- 
perience find it to be too hard for his head : and Rabbi Mexahen Racanatenſis obſerved, 
D©uod ad rationem attinet interdittorum inceſti, Maziſtri traditionum de ea nihil certi ac- 
ceperunt. The Maſters of traditions have received no certain account of thoſe reaſons 
for which God forbad inceſtuous mixtures: Indeed if we could find out the prime and 
proper reaſon ; then by proportions to it we could better underſtand how far the pro- 
hibitions were to be extended. But this 1s to be deſpair'd of. But yet Men have 
ventur'd to give ſuch reaſons as they could, which how tar they are applicable to the 
preſent queſtion ſhall be conſidered. 

I, That Kinred ought not to marry is therefore decreed, me emulatio fiat in eadem 
domo, ſays one. The {ame degree of Kinred will be apt to love the ſame man, and fo 
emulation will ariſe. * Well ſuppoſe that: Bur if it does ; the marrying one of them 
will determine all the reſt, and quiet the ſtrife. But becauſe this proves too much, it 
proves nothing at all. For upon the ſame account, a young man ſhould not marry in 
a family where there are many daughters, ze emulatio fiat in eadem domo,to avoid emu- 
lation and competition. 


dines una perſona ; that one perſon may not be a double Relative: for ſo names will be 
confounded,and the ſame perſon ſhall be Father and Coſen to his own child. * Bur 
what if he be? and what if a King be both a Lord over and a Son under his own Mo- 
ther? what if a man be a Father and a Judge, a Brother in law and a Natural Brother, 
as when two Brothers marry two Siſters? The more relations and neceſfitudes there 
are, 1t 15 {o much the betrer, and a twofold Cord is not eafily broken. 
77.  3- It were well that Coſens might not marry, that by their Kinred they might be 
defended from the injury of their Husbands, in caſe they ſhould need it. * Well ſup- 
poſe this too: yet, 1. This does not at all concern the Man, for he will not need a de- 
fence by his Kinred againſt his wife. 2. For the woman, unleſs ſhe marries all her 
kinred, the other may be a defence againſt the violence of one whom ſhe does marry ; 
and will be more likely to prevail in the defence againſt a Kinſman, than _= a 
ranger. 


2, Coſens would do better not to marry (ſays another) ze habeat duzs neceſſitu- Cicero de fin, } 
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ſtranger. 3. But if a woman be brought to that paſs, her Coſen ſhall d6 her little 
advantage againſt her Husband ; for ſuch detences do but exaſperate and make eter- 
nal animoſities: but the laws are the beſt defences. 4. If the Coſen will be a ſure 
defence againſt the Husbands injury ; then it the Coſen be married to her, he will be 
ſure to do her no injury. For he that will doevil himſelf, is but an ill ſecurity to be 
ingag'd againſt another, and he that will prevaricate in the duty of a Husband, will 
hardly ſecure the peace of the woman by the duty of a Kinſman. 


4. S. Auſtins (cruple is this. Ineſt neſcio quomodo humane verecundie quiddam naty- 
rale ac laudabile, ut cut debet cauſa propinquitatus werecundum'honorem ab ea contineat 
quamvis generatricen tamen libidinem. There 1s in the Modeſty of Mankind fome- 
thing that is Natural and laudable ; by which they abſtain from congreſſion with 
them to whom they owe the honor of Reverence and modeſt baſhfulneſs. This in- 
deed is a good account where the modeſty of Nature does really make reſtraints and 
owes duty and reverence: and therefore is one of the moſt proper and Natural rea- 
ſons againſt the marriage of Parents and children, and is by the allowance of ſome 
proportions extended to Brother and Siſter : but if it be ſent our one ſtep further, you 
can never ſtop it more, but it ſhall go as far as any man pleaſe to fancy : therefore let ir 
ſtop where God and Nature hath fix'd its firſt bounds ; and let not the'pretence of a 
Natural reaſon or inſtin&, carry us whither Nature never did intend; for it is cer- 
tain ſhe gave larger commiſſions, however the fears, or the ſcruples, or the intereſt 
of ſome men have made them to {peak otherwiſe: and Ir remember concerning Cicero 
who ſometimes ſpeaks againſt the marriage of Colens, thar it is but too reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe he did it to remove ſuſpicion from himſelf ; it having been objected againſt 
him by ©. Fuſius Galenus in Dio that he was too kind and amorous to his own daughter. 
Filia matris pellex tibi jucundtor atque obſequentior quam parenti par eſt ; So unequal, ſo 
uncertain a way it 1s to truſt the ſayings of a man, when fo frequently the man's 
opinion is not cauſed by his reaſon, but by a ſecret intereſt. 

5. Pope Gregory in his Epiſtle to the Arch-biſhop of Cazterbury tries another way : 
Fxperimento didicimus ex tali conjugio ſobolem non poſſe ſuccreſcere. If Coſen-Germans 
marry they will have no children. Butthe good man did not remember that the whole 
Nation of the Jews came from the marriage of the two Coſen-Germans of Jacob, Ra- 
chel and Leah; and although by this diſcourſe it ſeems it was an uſual practice to do 
it ; for from the practice only he could pretend to an obſervation of this event ; yet 
as tO the event of the thing it ſelf, it 1s a very great experience which the world hath, 
by which his obſervation 1s confuted. 

6. But the beſt reaſon given againſt the convenience of it ; for none pretends 
higher ; is, that it were better if Colen-Germans ſhould not intermarry propter mul- 
tiplicandas affinitates, as S. Autin expreſſes it, ut conjugiis augeant neceſſitudines, that 
ſo they might ſcatter friendſhips and relations in more families for the difſemination 
and extenſion of charity. For Colens being already united and loving, it were well 
by marriage to endear others which are not {o loving, not ſo united. Of this every 
one makes uſe that is pleas'd todiſſwade theſe marriages. But to this I anſwer, 1. That 
ſuppoſe this were well and without objeRtion as to the material part, yet this does 
no ways prove it unlawful, and indeed is not by the contrivers of it intended it ſhould: 
as appears in Philo and Plutarch from whom S. Chryſeſtom and S. Aufin did borrow it. 
2, There may be one inconvenience 1n it, and yet many conveniences and advantages 
which may out-weigh that one; and that there are ſo, will appear in the ſequel. 
3. This very reaſon when Phzlo the Jew had urg'd in | "_ for the ſcattering friend- 
ſhips and not limiting alliances to one family, he adds, © od refpiciens Moyſes alias 
etiam multas propinquorum nuptias vetuit : Meaning that this argument is ſu ciently 
provided for by the reſtraints that Moſes made, and if we marry out of thoſe limits, 
the friendſhip is enough ſcattered. For beyond Brother and Siſter, Ulncles and 
Nieces, the relation is far enough off to be receptive of and to need the renovation 
or the arrelts of f —_— 

7. It were well if Colen-Germans did not marry leſt by reaſon of their uſual fami- 
liarity, converſe and natural kindneſs, fornications ſhould be ſecretly procured ; it 
being too ready for Natural love to degenerate into luſt. I anſwer that therefore 
let them marry as the remedy. For it were a hard thing that Coſens whodo converſe 
and are apt to love, ſhould by Men be forbidden to marry, when by God they are = 
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For this aptneſs to love being left upon them, together with their frequent converſa- 
tion i5a ſnare; which becauſe God knew he permitted them to their remedy ; and 
if men do no: they will tind that their prohibition of marriage will not be a ſufficient 
ſecurity againſt tornication, For Brothers and Siſters where the danger is till 
greater, God hath pur a bar of rm" law, and nature hath put the bar ot a Natural 
reaion and congruity, and the laws of all Mankind have put a bar of publick honeſty 
and penalties, and all thele are ſufficient to ſecure them againſt the temptation : and 
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this was obſerved by a wiſe man long fince in this very inſtance: evrize 4 &y ep& de Cyr inſt», 


dS S620 a IEAGA:;, aAAG- 5 Tan, vl t maTryp FvyuTtes:, RANG. 5 metry. The Father is 
not in love with the Daughter ; nor a Brother with his Siſter : the reaſon is, 4 98 gc- 
EG 4 vouO- ixavo: tpwla xw2var, tear and the laws are reſtraint enough for this love: 
but becaule to Coſens this bar 1s not ſet, the greater propenſity they have to love, the 
more need there is they ſhould be permitted to marry. * And this very thing was ob- 
ſerved by Rabanws in his Epiſtle to Humbert, Hujuſmoai prohibitiones adulterii occaſio- 
em prebere ; ſuch laws of Reſtraint are occaſions of Adultery, and therefore he infers 
from thence, Bonum eſſe ut pretermiſſis illus prohibitionibus legis Divine ſervetur conſti- 
zutio, It were good it ſtanding in the meaſures of the Divine law, we ſhould lay a 
ſnare for no mans foot by putting fetters upon his liberty, without juſt cauſe, but not 
without great danger. 

$2, Iknow of no more reaſons pretended againſt this affair ; I think theſe are all; and 
I am (ure they are the moſt conſiderable. Bur then on the other fide, although it were 
hard to require any more reaſon for the marriage of Colen Germans, than we do for 
any other marriage, that 1s, that we love the perſon, that ſhe be vertuous and fitted 
for our condition, yet I fay ex abundarti, that there are conveniences and advantages 
which are not contemptible, nor yet are ſo readily to be found in the marriage of 
other perſons. 

$3. 1, Thereisthe advantage of a great and moſt perfe& parity of condition that is re- 
gularly to be expected. There 1s no upbraiding of Kindred, greatneſs or weakneſs of 
fortune occaſion'd by the difference of elder or younger Brother ; ( for this being in 
all families is not a reproach to any ) and here 1s the greateſt probability of a ſimilitude 
of paſſions, humours and affections, and they thar have experience in economical 
affairs know that theſe things are not contemptible. 

$4, 2. It is obſervable that when God intended to bleſs a family and a Nation, there he 
permitred, and in ſome caſes commanded the marriage of Colen Germans, as in the 
tamilies of Iſrae/. And although it was lawful for one tribe to marry into another, as 
appears in David who married Michol Saul's daughter of the tribe of Benjamin ; and 
the Benjamitith familics were reſtored by the intermarriages of the other tribes after 
that ſad war about the Levites concubine ; and Hille/ the Phariſee was of the tribe of 
Benjamin by his Father, and of Judah by his Mother, yet this was done lo f{eldom, 
that it was almoſt thought not lawful ; but the moſt general practice was to marry 
in their own nearer Kindred, in their own tribe. 

$5. 3. In the caſe of the 821g: or Heireſſes, it was commanded both in the Hebrew 
and in the Artick laws that Coſen Germans ſhould marry, left the inheritance ſhould 
go from the family; of which I have already given an account ; but now Ionly obſerve 
the reaſonableneſs and advantage. S. Augnſtin's [ largius ſparge amicitias is nothing z 
for when any conſiderable advantage is to be done, certainly our own are to be prefer- 
red before ſtrangers: And the ſame alſois true in proportion, when any one of the fa- 
mily is paſſionately and to pious purpoſes in love with his Coſen. 

86. . 4. Inthe caſe of an Aunts Daughter ro be married to her Coſen by her Mothers 
Brother, there is this advantage to be gotten to the female {ide ; ſhe preſerves her Fa- 
thers name in her own iſſue, which ſhe had loſt in her own perſon and marriage. 

87. 5. 1In the accidents of houſhold converſation.,and in the ſaticties of a Husbands love, 
the ſtock of Kindred comes in by way of auxiliary forces to eſtabliſh a declining or 
tempted love: and they underſtood this well, who made it an Objection againſt the 
marriage of Kindred, leſt the love being upon two accounts ſhould be too violent, as 
Ariſtotle 19 the ſecond book of his Politicks, ſeems to intimate. But I ſuppole that 
they who are concerned in ſuch marriages, will not fear the objection ; but they have 
rea(o0n to value the advantage. 

onnmnenn dum pictas geminato creſcit amore, 
while the marital love is ſupported with the cognation. <2 
. 0, Au- 
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6. S. 4uguſtins argument is to me highly conliderable, Fuit antiquis patribus reli. 


Lib.15.c.16, gioſe cure, ne ipſa propinquitas ſe paulatim propaginum ordinibus dirimens long ins abiret, 
de civit, Dei, 5 propinquitas eſſe deſiſteret, eans nondum longe poſitam rurſus matrimonit vizculo colli- 
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gare, & quodemmodo renovare fugientem, Thedearnels of Kindred will quickly wear 
out, and Coſens will too ſoon grow ſtrangers, theretore the Patriarchs had a religji- 
ous care to recall the propinquity which was dividing and {eparating too faſt; andas 
it were, to bind it by the ties of marriage, aud recall it when it was flying away. 
And indeed there is no greater ſtability to a tamily, no greater band to conjugal afte- 
ions than the marriage of Colens. | 
I ſhould now ſpeak no more to this queſtion, but that I have often met witha tri. 
fling objection, concerning which I could never tind any reaſonable pretence, or 
round of probability to warrant it. Second Colens may not marry, bur are expreſly 
orbidden, therefore much rather firſt Coſens, though they be not nam'd., To thisI 
anſwer, that I never knew the marriage of [econd Colens forbidden. but by them who 
at the ſame time forbad the marriage of the firſt : and indeed I have ſearched and can- 
not fix my eye upon any thing that Ican imagine to be the ground of the fancy: 
therefore Ican ſay no more to it ; but that the law of God does not forbid either, nor 
the laws of our Church or State, nor the laws of Nature or Nations, or right reaſon, 
but theſe marriages have advantages in all theſe. And we find that Iſaac married his 
{econd Coſen, and that was more for it than ever could be ſaid againſt it, Abraham 
was careful, and Rebeccah was careful that their children reſpe&ively ſhould marry 
within their own Kindred : . for it was ſo delign'd, becauſe thoſe families were to be 
greatly and ſpecially bleſſed ; and they called one another into the participation of it. 
I conclude this queſtion with as much warranty to the marriage of Coſen Germans as 
can derive from the Premiſes ; they may without ſcruple own it, and ſay, 
Viderit amplexus aliquus laudabimur ambo, 
I know no other pretences of any inſtance obliging Chriſtians, derived only 
from the Judicial law. Theſe two do not oblige; and therefore the Rule is 
true 1a its dire affirmation. 


RULE I V. 


The Ten Commandments of Moſes, commonly called the Moral Law, is not a perſeft di- 
geſt of the Law of Nature. | 


: T HE Jews in their Cabala ſay, that the law of God was made before the creation 


of the World two thouſand years, and written in black burat letters on the 
back ſide of a bright ſhining fire ; according to that of David, Thy word # a lanthorn 
unto my feet, anda light unto my path, Their meaning is, ( for under Phantaſtick ex- 
prefſions they ſometimes intended to repreſent a material truth ) that the Decalogue 
or their Syſteme of Moral precepts was nothing but an expreſ/ of the Tables of the law 
of Nature ; long before Moſes time given and practis'd by their Fathers. But this 
was not a perfect Syſteme; it was the beſt that ever was ſince Adam brake the Tables 
of the Natural law, and let ſin and weak principles into the world ; and it was ſuffi- 
cient in the preſent conſtitution of the world ; but even this alſo was but like a Pzda- 
gogue to bring us to Chriſt. In the Schools of Moſes they praftiſed the firſt rudi- 
ments of perfection ; but Chriſt was the laſt and therefore the moſt perfe& Lawgi- 
ver; and they that did commence under Moſes the ſervant of God, were to proceed 
under Feſws Chriſt the ſon of God : and therefore the Apoſtle calls Chriſt 7iaG- 8 
yoke : and if we will acknowledge Chriſt to be our lawgiver, and the Goſpel to be 
his law, called in the New Teſtament, The law of liberty, a Royal law ; then we muſt 
expect that our duty ſhall be further extended than toa conformity in our lives to the 
ten words of Moſes. 

Ido not here intend a diſpute whether Chriſt hath given us laws of which neither 
betore Moſes nor lince there are any footſteps in the Old Teſtament ; for I think there 
are none ſuch, bur in the letter or in the analogy they were taught and recommended 
before : but thisI ſay ; that ſome excellencies and perfe&ions of Morality were by 


Chriſt ſuperadded in the very inſtances of the Decalogue ; theſe alſo were bound upon 
us 
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us with greater ſeverity,are endeared to us by [pecial promiles; and we by proper aids 
are enabled to their performance ; and the old commandments are explicated by new 
commentaries, and are made to be laws in new inſtances to which by Moſes they 
are not obliged; and ſome of thole excellent ſayings which are re{peried in the old 
Teſtament, and which are the dawnings of the Evangelical light, are now part of 
that body of light which derives from the Son of righteouinels: 1nſomuch that a com- 
mandment which was given of old, was given again in new manner, and to new pur- 
poſes, and in more eminent degrees ; and theretore is allo called a new Command- 
ment. Thus the converlation Evangelical is called an old Commandment and a 
new one. So that in the whole this will amount to the ſame thing as if they 
were new Commandments. I will not therefore trouble this article with thoſe 
artificial Nothings ; or endeavour to force any Man to ſay Chriſt -hath given 
us new Commandments ; but this I ſuppole to be very evident ; That we are 
by Jeſus Chriſt oblig'd to do many things to which the law of eMoſes did not ob- 
lige the Sons of Iſrae/: but whether this was by a new Impolition, or anew cx-+ 
plication of the old, it matters not, {ave that ſome Men will be humor'd in their 
own manner of ſpeaking. 

}, I givean inſtance; The Chriſtians are obliged to love their Brethren, and their 
Neighbours : The Jews were (o too: but Chritt commanded us to love thole whom 
the Jews did not call Brethren or Neighbours ; even all that have the ſame Nature, 
even all that are in calamity. For to the queſtion ask'd by the Pharilces, and who is 
our Neighbour ? Chriſt an{wer d by the Parable of him that fell among rhe Thieves: 
He that is in need is our neighbour. The Jews underſtood this to mean nothing bur 
one of the ſame Nation or Religion, the reſt they hated. Here then is a new dnty ; to 
which the Jews in the ſame latirude and in the ſame exoreſſions were not bound by the 
Decalogue; and this is as much as a new commandment : for it is new to me if it umn- 
poles a new duty. So it God forbids inceſt : and by it only means the conjunction of 
Parents and children, if afterwards he commands us to abſtain from Brother and 
Siſter, Uncles and Aunts ; this is a new law under the old words. The Jews might 
hate their enemies; but Chriſtians have none, that is, they have none whom they are 
to repute ſuch by a legal account. The ſeven Nations in Paleſtine were legally and 
properly to be accounted enemies 3 but to Chriſtians all are to be eſteemed as Bre- 
thren in ſome account or other ; vſ«s ey Fes; 7 owvHaiw, To a good man no man is Hicroc!es, 
cnemy : ſo that by alteration of the ſubject matter, the old law is become new, that 1s, 
we have a new law. Lex vetus amorem docet in proximos, nova in extraneos, The old 
law teaches love to Neighbours, the new to {trangers, that is, to ſuch whom the 
Jews called {o; but yer the Chriſtians are to treat as Neighbours. For that is a duty 
to us which was not lo tothem ; and we may periſh for omitting that, to which they 
were not obliged ſo much as under the pain of a legal impurity. 

4. But not only in the object of our duty; but in the expreſſion and ſignification of 
action Chriſt is a New law-giver. They and we are bound to love our Brethren ; but 
the precept of love did not bind them to what we are bound : We muſt die for our « Joh. 3.15. 
Brethren ; and of this we have an expreſs commandment, which it is certain they J®15. 12, 15: 
had not; and no ſign of it in their moral law. And it is not the ſame words, but the 

{ame intention of duty that makes the ſame law. The Jews were bound to love their 
wives; but an ealinels of divorce did confilt with that duty exated by that law, but 
it will not do ſo in ours. Now as in moral attions a degree alters the kind ; fo it is in 
laws; for every new degree of duty that is requird ſuppoſes a new authority of 
2 new ſanction to infer it ; for the {ame law does not in one age azred#ly permit an 
action, and in another forbid it ; it does not reward that perſon which in another 
it will condemn. Y 

5. | ButI add other inſtances. If Repentance be a precept, and not only a privilege ; 
it 15 Certain that in the Gotpel there is a precept which was not permitted, much lels 
injoin'd ; for this obedience ſuppoles Chr##t to be our Redeemer in Nature before he 
is our law: giver, and therefore that it could be no part of their Moral law. But Re- 
pentance 15 not properly and primarily a law of Nature; for though it was the firſt 
action of religion that we find was done in the world, yet it is ſuch a one as ſuppoſes 

Nature lapſed; and therefore at the moſt can be but adopted into the law of Nature : 
but yet becaule it is as much a part of the law of Nature, as Reſtitution is a part of 
Natnral Juſtice, this inſtance is not altogether an improper illuſtration of this Rule. 
Y 2 Bur 
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Bur there are alſo many things for which proviſions are made in the law of Nz- 
ture ; for which there is no caution in the Decalogue. I inſtance in the matter of 
inceſt ; and if any man will reduce it tothe fifth Commandment,it is certain he mu 
then ſuppoſe, only the mixture of Parents and children to be, and that of Brother 
and Silke not to be inceſtuous ; for thele cannot come under the Title of Father 
and Mother ; and if it be refer'd to the ſeventh Commandment it will be as impro- 
per as to ſuppole jeering to be forbidden in the {ixth. I could add that there being 
but two affirmative precepts in the Decalogue, there is no caution againſt ſins of 
omillion in any other inſtances. ; 

I will not inſtance in thoſe precepts which relate to our Bleſſed Lord himſelf, and 
are ſuperinduc'd by Chriſtianity upon the law of Nature; ſuch as are [ faith in ejws 
Christ, hope of eteri.al life, fraternal correption, avoiding ſcandal, cuſtody of the tongue 
in many inſtances, the Sacraments, to ſtand faſt in Chriſtian liberty, ſearching the Scrip- 
tures, humility, mortification, bearing the infirmities of the weak] and many more ; all 
which proclaim Chriſt to be our Law-giver ; but do not properly denote the imper- 
fection of the Decalogue as it is the Syiteme of the laws of Nature. 

But I add from the very ſtock of Nature many others. For though by the Deca- 
logue we are forbidden to do evil, yet we are not commanded to do good: and that is 
a material conſideration ; and cannot by way of reduction be brought hither : be- 
cauſe they are wholly different things, and are the effe&ts of ſeveral reaſons, 
and to be encouraged by diſtin& promiles or immunities re{pe&ively, and are not 
conſequent to each other. For the Sons of Iſrae/ and all the World are bound todo 
evil tono Man, but are not bound to do good to every Man : The firſt is poſſible, 
the ſecond is not : and the Fews never underſtood that they were bound to give alms 
by the ſixth Commandment : and in Nature the obligation to do good is upon a 
politive account ; as the obligation it ſelf 15s. Of the fame Nature is Gratitude, 
readineſs to helpa Man in need, to keep a lecret intruſted to us, to perform promi- 
ſcs: all which are of greater concernment to Mankind than to be intruſted only to 
analogies, uncertain inferences and ſecret corollaries, and yet for theſe there is no 
proviltion made in the Ten Commandments. 

Neither can this meaſure of the Decalogue be reprov'd by ſaying that all theſe 
laws of Nature, and all the laws of Chritt may be reduc'd to the Decalogue. I 
know it is {aid fo very commonly, and the Cafſuiſts do commonly uſe that Method, 
that the explication of the Decalogue be the Sum of all their Moral Theology; 
but how inſufficiently , the foregoing inſtances do ſufficiently demonſtrate : and 
therefore how inartificially will allo appear in the violence and convulſions that muſt 
needs be uſed to draw all theſe diſſonances into one center. I remember that Tertalli- 
an (I tuppole to try his wit) finds all the Decalogue in the Commandment which 
God gave to Adam to abſtain from the forbidden fruit. Iz hac enim lege Ade date 
omnia precepta condits recognoſcimus, que poſtea pullulaverunt data per eMoſen, And 
juſt ſo may all the laws of Nature and of Chriſt be found in the Decalogue, as 
the Decalogue can be found in the precept given to Adam : but then alſo they 
might be found in the firſt Commandment of the Decalogue, and then what need 
had there been of ten? It is therefore more than probable that this was intended as 
a digeſt of all thoſe moral laws in which God would expe& and exa@ their 
obedience ; leaving the perfe&tion and conſummation of all unto the time of the 
Goſpel : God intending by ſeveral portions of the Eternal or Natural law to bring 
the World to that perfe&tion from whence Mankind by fin did fall ; and by Chriſt to 
enlarge this Natural law to a {imilitude and conformity to God himſelf as far as our 
infirmitics can bear. It was very well ſaid of Ter:ullian, Intelligimus Dei legem etiam 
ante eMoyſen ; nec in Oreb tantum, aut in Sina 3 in Eremo primun, Fi antiquiorem, 
primum in Paradiſo, poſt Patriarch, atque ita ex Fuue certis temporibus reformatam © 
ut non jam ad Meyſis legem ita attendamus, quaſi ad principalem legem, ſed ad ſubſequen- 
tem quam certo tempore Dens & gentibus exhibuit, & : pang per Prophetas in me- 
lins reformavit, The law of God was before Moſes, neither given in Horeb nor in S*- 
zai, inthe Wilderneſs [ nor in the land] but firſt given in Paradiſe ; afterwards to 
the Patriarchs, and then being reformed it was given to the Fews : ſo that we are not 
to look after «A/oſes law as the principal, bur to the law that comes after the law of 
eMoſes, which being promiſed by the Prophets, God in the fulneſs of time gave 
uato the Genriles in the times of reformation. _ 
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The effects of this Rule in order to Conſcience are thele : 

1. That we acknowledge Chriſt to be our Lord and Maſter, our lawgiver and our 
' Teacher. 
2. That we underſtand the ten Commandments according to his Commentary. 
3, That the Cuſtoms, explicarions, gloſſes, and ulages of the Jews may not be 
'the limit of our practice. 

4. That we expect not juſtification by our conformity to the Decaloguc. 

5. That we endeavour to goon to perfection ; not according to the pattern which 
«Moſes, but which Chriſt ſhewed in the Mount. 

6. That wedo not reckon any Syſteme of the Natural law, but the books of the 
New Teſtament. 

7. That wedo not eſteem it ſufficient for us to live according to Nature ( as the ex- 
preſſion is commonly uſed ) but that we live according to Grace, that is, the mea- 
tures of reformed Nature. For in this ſence theſe words of J«/ti» Martyr are true and 
uſeful; 79 2474 (vow Bicy vitro TrmiqeRoTO. by, To live according to Nature 5s the 
ornament: or praiſe of one that is yet an Unbeliever: meaning that the Diſciples of Feſw 
mult do more. For according as the world grows in age, {o allo it is inſtructed in 
wiſe notices ; and it muſt pals on to glory by all the meaſures and progreſſions ot 
grace ; and all that law by which we live 1n all the periods of the world is nothing 
elſe but the ſeveral degrees and promotions of the law of Nature. For children are 
governed by one mealure and young men by another, and old men ſtill by a more per- 
te ; and yet the whole isnothing elſe but right reaſon drawn into laws, and that 
which fits our Nature bound upon us by the decree of God: ſome laws fit our Na- 
tures as they are common to us and beaſts : {ome fit us as we are next to Angels; and 
{ome fit us as we are delign'd to immortality, and the fruition of God ; and the laws 
of Nature do grow as our Natures do. Andas we lee it is in matters of ſpeculation, 
thoſe principles enter into us, or aredrawn from their hidden places, in our age of 
which we had no ſign inour youth ; and when we are children we admire at thoſe 
things, and call thole diſcourles deep and excellent which when we are grown up we 
are atham'd of as being ignorant and pitiful. So it 1s in our manners, and (o it is in our 
practical notices ; they all grow till they arrive at their ſtate and period : but becauſe 
the Eternal laws of God, that is, thoſe laws which are not fitted to times and perſons 
and relations, but to the Nature of man, that is, to all Mankind, intend to bring us 
to God and to all that perfection of which we are capable ; therefore it is that they al- 
ſomuſt increaſe according to the growth of Nature: when therefore the Nature of 
man was rude and in its infancy, God drew out of the Eternal fountain but a few of 
thefe Natural laws: but he ſtill ſuperadded moreas the world did need them, and at 
the laſt by his Son, who by his incarnation hath adornd our Nature with a robe of 
glory, hath drawn out all thoſe by which we are to converſe with God and men in 
the beſt and greateſt entercourſes : that he might enable our Nature to diſpoſitions 
proper and immediate to a ſtate of glory. Not but that they all were potenrially in che 
bowels of the great Commandments; but that God did not by any Prophets or law- 
givers draw them all forth, till the great day ofreformation, at the Revelation of the 
Son of God. But in this the ſentence of lren2s 1s wile and full Conſummata vite pre- 
cepta in utroque Teſtamento cum ſint cadem, eundem oftenderunt Deum qui particularia 
quidem precepta apta utriſque preceptis, ſed eminentiors &r ſummayſine quibus ſalvari non 
poteſt, in utroque eadem ſuaſit. The precepts of perfect life are the ſame in both Teſta- 
ments, and do demonſtrate the ſame God of both ; who indeed hath given ſeverally 
ſeveral inſtances of Commandments ; but the more eminent and the chief, without 
which ſalvation is not to be had, are the ſame in both. Meaning, that there are the 
lame general lines of Religion, and of Juſtice in the old and in the new ; but the ſpe- 

cial and particular precepts are ſeverally inſtanc'd by Chrift and Moſes. 
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RULE Y. 


All the explications of the Moral law which are found in the Prophers and «her holy Wri. 
ters of the Old Teſtament, are to be accounted as parts of the Moral law, and equally 


obliging the Conſcience. 


E that will explicate the Moſaick law according to the perfections of the Go- 

ſpel, does expound the words of a child by the Sences and deepelt policies of a 
witty man. T have (cen ſome parts of Firg#/ chang'd into impure Fei.cnnines ; and 1 
have alſo ſeen them chang'd into the ſence and itile of the Golpel ; bit ! 77g74 intended 
neither, though his words were capable of both ; and yer the way to underſtand /irg;/ 
is by the Commentaries of men of his own time, or Nation, or learned in the lan- 
guage and cuſtoms of the Romans. So it is in the Decaiogue of Moſes, It Chriſtians 
underſtand it by all the ſeverities and enlarged notices ot the Goſpel,they accule their 
own commentary as too large, or the practice of rhe Fews who never obeycd them at 
that rate ; and therefore all thoſe wild reductions of all good and bad to ihat mealure 
is of no good uſe, but it is full of error, and may have ſome ill effects ; oft which 1 
have already given caution : but then becaule they may be explicated and can admit 
a commentary, as all laws do beyond their letter ; there is nothing more realon«ble, 
than that the commentaries or additional explications of their own Prophets and -Ho- 
ly men, and the uſages of their Nation betaken into the ſacrednels of the Text and the 
limits of the Commandment. 

Thus when God had ſaid, Thou ſhalt do xo murder ; when Moſes 'in another place 
adds theſe words, Tho ſhalt not hate thy Brother in thy heart ; nor be mindful of an injury: 
this is tobe ſuppoſed to be intended by God in the Commandment ; and to bea juſt 
commentary to the text, and therefore part of the Moral law, When they were com- 
manded to worſhip the God of Ira! and noother : this was to be underſtood accord- 
ing to Davids commentary ; and when he had compoſed forms of prayer to God, to 
pray to him was to be {uppos'd to be a duty of the Commandment. God commanded 
that they ſhould honour Father and Mother, which appellative when Moſes and the Ho- 
Iy Writers of the Old Teſtament had given to Princes and Magiſtrates, and had in 
another place expreſly commanded obedience to them, it is to be ſuppoſed that this 
is an explication of the fifth Commandment. 

This allo is to be extended further, and by the ſayings of the Prophets they could 


| underſtand what things were permitted by Moſes, which yet God loved not : and that 


the Commandment had a further purpoſe than their uſages would endure: and though 
( as our Bleſſed Lord afterward expreſs'd ) Moſes permitted divorces for the hardneſs 
of their heart ; yet that from the beginning it was not fo, and that greater piety was 
intended in the Commandment they were ſufficiently taught by the Gloſs which God 
hinaſelf inſerted and publiſhed by the Prophet Hoſee, I hate putting away. In this and 
all other caſes the Natural reaſonablenels of things, Natural juſtice, and Eſſential 
piety, and the firſt inſtitution of them were the beſt indications of theſe effects which 
ſuch ſayings of the Prophets and other Holy Men ought to have inthe enlargement of 
the Moral law, or reſtraint of privileges and liberties. 

The uſe of this Rule in order to the Government of Conſcience is to deſcribe of 
what uſefulneſs in our religion, and what influence in our lives is the Old Teſtament ; 
all the Moral precepts which are particulars of the Natural law or univerſal Reaſon 
are either explications of the Decalogue or precepts Evangelical, by which theold 
Prophets did prepare the way of our Lord, and make his paths. ſtraight. It is the ſamere- 
ligion theirs and ours as to the Moral part: intending glory to the ſame God by the 
ſame principles of prime reaſon, differing only in the clarity and obſcurity of the pro- 
miſes or Motives of Obedience,and 1n the particular inſtances of the general laws,and 
in the degrees of duties ſpiritual: but in both, God intended to bring Mankind to 
Eternal glories by religion or the Spiritual worſhippings of one God, by juſtice and 
{obriety, that is, by ſuch waysas Naturally we need for our Natural and perfe&ive 
bei even in this World, Now 1n theſe things the Prophets are precennes of 
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righteouſneſs, and we may refreſh our ſouls at thoſe rivulets ſpringing from the wells 


of life, but we muſt fill and bath our ſelves i» fortivns ſalvators, in the fountains of 


our Bleſſed Saviour : for he hath anointed our heads, prepar'd a table for us, and 
made our cup to overflow, and of h#s fulzefs we have all recerved, Grace for Grace. 
But this is at no hand to be extended to thoſe prohibitions or reprehenlions of their 
' prevarications of any of the ſignal precepts of religion, by which as themſelves were 
diſtinguiſh'd from other Nations, ſo God would be glotitied in them. For ſometimes 
the Prophets repreſented the anger of God in a ceremonial inſtance: when eithet 
they ſin'd with a high hand in that inſtance, that is, with deſpite and contempt of the 
Divine Commandment, or when the Ceremony had a mixture of Morality, or when 
it was one of the diſtin&tions-.ot the Nation, and a conſignation of them to be the 
people of God. But this will be reduc to practice by the next Rule. 
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; RULE VI. 


Every thing in the Decalogue 1s not obligatory to Chriſtians, is not a portion of the Moral 
or Natural law. 


Hen Moſes deliver'd the Ten Commandments to the people, he did not tell 
them in order which was ſecond, which was fifth: and upon this account 
they have been ſeverally divided as men did pleale to fancy. I ſhall not clog thele anno- 
tations with enumerating the ſeveral waysof dividing them ; but that w hich 1elares 
to the preſent enquiry is, whether or no the prohibition of graven images be a portion 
of the firſt Commandment ; ſo as that nothing 1s intended but that it be a part or ex- 
plication of that : and that it contain in it only the duty of confeſfing one God ,and en- 
rertaining no other Deity, v7. ſo that images become not an idol, or the final obje&t 
of our worſhip as a God ; and therefore that images are only forbidden as D#i alien, 
not as the repreſentations of this one God, and they are capable of any worſhip bur 
that which is proper to God: or elle it is a diſtin Commandment; and forbids the 
having, or making, and worſhipping any images with any kind of religious worſhip. 
Theſe are the ſeveral effects which are delign'd by the differing diviſions of the firſt 
Table ; I will not now examine whether they certainly follow from their premiſes 
and preſuppoſitions ; but conſider what is right, and what follows from thence in or- 
der to the integrating The Kule of Conſcience, That thoſe two firſt Commandmetits 
are but one, was the doctrine of Philo the Few ( atleaſt it is ſaid fo) who making the 
Preface to be a diſtin Commandment 3 reckons this to be the ſecond ; Deos ſcaiptr- 
les non facies tibi, nec facies omne abhominamentum Solw & Lung, nec omnium que ſunt 
ſupra terram, nec eorum que repunt in aquuis, Ego ſum Deus Dominus tuns Zelotes, ec, 
And the ſame was followed by Athanaſine, This book hath theſe ten Commandments in 
Tables ; The firſt is :yw «pu KRvgp© 6 Otos ov' Seulienr, v momoas oexvry ad wor 86% Tay 
Tos 6poiwpca* | am the Lord thy God: The ſecond, thou ſhalt not make an idol to thy ſelf, 
z0r the likeneſs of any thing : and this diviſion was ulual in S. Cyri's rime,who brings in 
Falian thus accounting them. I am the Lord thy God which brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt : The ſecond after this : Non erunt tibi Dit alieni preter me, non facies tibi ſimu- 
lachrum, &c. and the ſame way is followed by S. Jerome and Heſychivs : Theſe make 
the introduction to be one of the Commandments ; and thoſe which we call the firſt 
and the ſecond to be the ſecond only. 

Ofthe ſame opinion as to the uniting of theſe two is Clemens Alexandrinus; and 
S. Auſtin, Et revern quod diftum eft, Non erunt tiki Dii alieni, hot ipſum perfettins expli- 
catur, cum prohibentur colenda figmenta, The prohibition of images is a more perfect 
explication of thoſe words, Thou ſhalt have wo other Gods but me. Tothe ſameſence 
Ven.Bede *, S. Bernard\, the Ordinary Gloſs, Lyra, Hugo Cardinalis ] Lombard, the 
Church of Rowe, and almoſt all the Lutheran Churches do divide the Decalogue. 

Oa the other ſide theſe are made to be two diſtin&t Commandments by the Chal/dee 
Paraphraſt ( z» c. 20. Exod, ) and by Foſephns ; Primum preceptum Deum 4 untum, 
& hwunc folum colenasm. Secundum, nullins animals ſimulachrum adorandum. And'theſe 
are followed by Origen,Gregory, Nazianzen |S. Ambroſe and S. Hierom * ]even againſt 
his opinion exprels'd in another place, S. Chryſoſtom. S. Auſtin, or whoſoever is the 
Author 
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Author of the Queſtions of the Old and New Teſtament, Sw/pitizs Severns, Lonay gs; 
and admitted as probable by Vez. Lede : but follow ed carneſtly by all the Churches 
that follow Calvin ; and by the other Proteſtants nut Lutherans. 

4. In this great contrariety of opinion that which I chuleto follow is the way of the 
Church of Eng/and,w hich as it hath the greater and more certain authority irom An- 
tiquity, ſo it hath much the greater realonablene(s, For when God had commanded 
the worſhip of himlelf alone, excluding all falle Gods: In the next words he was 
pleas'd allo to forbid them to worſhip him 1n that manner by which all the Gods of 
the Nations were worſhipped, which was, by images: inſomuch that their images 
were called Gods, not that they thought them ſo ; but thar the worſhipping of talſe 
Gods, and worſhipping by images were by the wolaters ever joyn'd. Now this being 
a different thing from the other : one regarding the object, the other the manner of 
worſhip, itis highly reaſonable to believe that they make two Commandments, 
2, God would not be worſhipped by an image, becaule none could be made of him; 
and therefore it is remarkable that God did duplicate his caution againſt images of 
him, by adding this realon to his precept, Remember that ye ſaw no ſhape, but only heard 
4 voice: which as it was a direct deſign of God that they might not make an image of 
him, and ſo worſhip him as the idolaters did their falle Gods, fo it did indirectly at 
leaſt intimate to them, that God world be worſhipped in ſpirit and truth, that is, nor 
with a lying image : as every image of him muſt needs be: for it can have no truth 
when a tinite body repreſents an infinite Spirit. And this is molt likely to be thus: 
becaule this being a certazx azgeſt ofthe law of Nature, in it the Natural Religion and 
worſhip of God was to be commanded, and therefore that it ſhould be ſpiritual and 
true, that is, not with falſe imaginations and corporal repreſentment, was to be the 
matter of a Commandment. 3. Since the firſt Table did lo delcend to particulars as 
by a diſtin precept to appoint the day of his worſhip: it is not unlikely that the 
eſſential and Natural manner of doing it ſhould alſo be diſtin&ly provided for, ſince 
the circumſtantial was: but that could not be at all, ifit was a portion of the tirſt 
Commandment : for then the fence of it muſt be according to the firſt intention, that 
images ſhould not become our Gods. 4. The Heathens did not ſuppoſe their images 
to be their Gods, but repreſentments of their Gods, and therefore it is not ſo likely 
that God ſhould'by way of caution ſo explicate the firſt Commandment ; when there 
was no danger of doing any luch thing ; unleſs they ſhould be ſtark mad, or fools 
and without underſtanding. 5. When God forbad them to make and worſhip the 
likeneſs of any thing in Heaven and Earth ; he ſufficiently declar'd that his mean- 
ing was to forbid that manner of worſhipping not that object ; for by ſaying it was che 
likeneſs of ſomething, it declar'd that this likeneſs could not be the Obje of their wor- 
ſhipping ; for becauſe ir is the image of a thing, therefore it is not the thing they wor- 
ſhip'd ; and it cannot be ſuppos'd of a man that he can make the image of the Sun to 
be his God, when he makes that image of the Sun, becaule he thinks the Sun is the 
moſt excellent thing. When therefore in the firſt Commandment he had forbidden 
them to acknowledge the Sun, or any thing elſe but himſelf to be God ; In the next 
he forbids the worſhipping himſelf or any thing elſe by an image. But of this I ſhall 
{peak more afterwards ; becauſe it relates to the moral duty. * 

But I obſerve that all thoſe Moderns who confound theſe two Commandments 


| have not that pretence which the Ancients had; and have quitted all that by which 


ſuch confuſion could have been in any ſence tolerable. For Philo and thoſe Ancients 
who followed him ; reckon the firſt Commandment to be; [| I am the Lord ihy God, 
&'c. ]by which God would be acknowledged to be the Lord : and the ſecond did for- 
bid any other beſides him, So that there might be ſome appearance of reaſon to make 
the firſt Commandment affirmative, and the ſecond Negative ; The firſt to declare 
whois God ; The ſecond to forbid Polytheiſm, The firſt to declare his Entity ; 
the ſecond to publiſh his Zzity : The firſt to engage their duty to him who had 
ſo lately endeard them by freedom from captivity: The ſecond to forbid the 
adopting the Gods of the Nations with whom they were now to converſe. I confeſs 
that thele reaſons are not ſufficient ; for they multiply where there is no need ; and 


make a diviſion without difterence ; and leave all thoſe periods which are about ima- 


es to'be of no uſe,no ſignification ; and concerning their own practice and religion 1n 
the matter of images, though it is certain they wholly deriv'd it from the Command- 


ment,yet they take no notice of any warrant at all deriv'd from thence ; but ſuppoſing 
that 
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that they did make the diviſion tor theſe reaſons, and that theſe reaſons were good, 
yer all the Moderns quit all this pretenſion ; and allow but thxee Commandments to 
the firſt Table, and divide the ſecond into ſeven ; to effet which they make two 
Commandments againſt Concupilcence: concerning which I will not lay they miglt 
have reckon'd more according to the multiplication of the objects ; four as well as 
two: but this I lay, as it is wholly without neceffity, and very deſtitute of any pro- 
bability ; (o it is done againſt the very order of words For although Moſes in Deu- 
teronomy reckons the Concupilcence of the wife firſt, yet in Exodus, which is the co- 
py of the Decalogue as it was given, eMoſes reckons the Concupilcence of the houſe 
firſt : So that the ninth Commandment lies in the body of the tenth ; and the tenth 
lies part of it before the ninth, and part of it after: which is a prejudice againſt it 
greater than can be out-weigh'd by any or all the pretences which are or can be made 
tor it: eſpecially ſince by the Opinions of the Roman Doors, theſe two cannot as 
they lie here make two objects: tor to covet another mans wife,is the ſame as to covet 
another mans ſervant, that is,as a poſleſſion ; for mulcitude of wives was great riches, 
and the peculiar of Princes, as appears in Nathars upbraiding David, and the caſe of 
Solomon : but to cover the wife propter libidinem is forbidden by the ſeventh Com- 
mandment, as the Romaz Doctors teach, and under that they handle ir. Therefore 
the wife, and the ſervant and the beaſt of another man being here forbidden to be de 

fir'd as matter of Covetoulnels make but one objeR, and conlequently but one Com- 
mandment : and if becaule a difference can be fancied, the wite and the houſe make 
two objects: then the ſervant makes a third : for a houſe differs from a wife no more 
than a ſervant from a houſe, the ule of theſe is as different as of thoſe, and can make 
as diſtin objects of appetite and defire ; and therefore either all they muſt make but 
one Commandment, or they mult make more than two. 

6. But the Church of Rowe and the Lutherans have ſeveral intereſts, for, other reaſons 
they have none in ſo doing. The Church of Rome confounds the two Commandments, 
leſt the worſhipping of images ſhould appear to be forbidden. For if it be a diſtin& 
Commandment which forbids the worſhip of images ; then becauſe all falſe objects 
of worſhip are ſufficiently forbidden in the firſt; it will not be a competent an(wer 
to ſay, we do not worſhip images as Gods, we do not make idols of them ; for to 
worthip any thing as God 1s not forbidden in the ſecond Commandment, bur in the 
firſt : but therefore leſt the ſecond Commandment ſhould ſignifie nothing , it fol- 
lows, that the taking of images into religion, or the worſhipping God whether true 
or falſe by an image is there torbidden. But if theſe rwo Commandments were one, 
then they ſuppole, that this of forbidding images being a purſuance of the prohibition 
of having any other Gods, expounds it {elf only to mean, the making images to be 
God, which becauſe rhey do not ; they hope to ſtand upright in the Scrutiny con- 
cerning this Commandment. s 

7, Bur to this I return this account : That although it be certain that if theſe Com- 
mandments be divided,it will follow that this manner of Religion by image-worthip, 
is particularly forbidden as a falſe manner of worſhipping, and conlequently 1s upon 
no pretence to be introduc'd into religion ; yet if we ſhould ſuppole them to be bur 
one Commandment, it will not follow that images are not forbidden to be us'd in re- 
ligious worſhippings. For if God forbad them tro make Deos ſculpriles, Engraven 
Gods, that is, to worſhip ſuch Gods as may be depicted or engraven, ſuch as the Sun 
and Moon, 4p and Fupiter ; the Oxe of Egypr, or the Fire of Perſia; then by the 
ſame reaſon we conclude that Dems ſculptilis is no God , and therefore tro make 
the God of Iſrael to be a God depicted or engraven does diſhonour and depreſs 
him to the manner of an idol. For therefore in the Decalogue recited by Philo 
and in the ſence of all the Ancients ; the reaſon againſt making an engraven God is, 
Ego ſum Deus tuns Zelotes, 1 am thy God, I am thy Jealous God ; that is, I who 
cannot be repreſented by ſuch vanities, I am thy God, but they are not, who can. 
* Add to this; that ſince the Doctors of the R»-a» Church make the Decalogue 
to be the fountain of all Moral Theology, and by that method deſcribe all cales of 
Conſcience ; it is neceſſary that they take into the body and obligation of every 
Commandment not only whar is expre(s'd in the letter and firſt ſignihication, but the 

Species, the relations, the ſimilitudes, the occaſions, any thing that 15 like the prohibiti- 
on,and concerning which we cannot tell whether it be or no; and upon this account it 
they can retain 1mages or think to honour God by the uſe and worſhipping of "_ ; 

they 
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©  Butthere is alſo more in it than thus. For although it is uſually ſuppoſed by learn- 
ed Perſons, that Philo the Jew, 4thanaſius, S.Hierom, and S. Auſtin are of opinion that 
the two Commandments are not to be divided, bur are all one: yet if we look into 
their ſayings we ſhall hind them to have other effects than they tuppoſe. For they 
making the Preface to be the firſt Commandment, [_I am the Lord thy God which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt ] do luppole that the object of Religion and Di- 
vine worſhip is {ufficiently declar'd in that they think the tame of thar as all other 
men do of the following words : [ Thou ſhalt have xo other Gods but me} viz. That 
God propoling himlelt as their God, whom only they were to worſhip, did by that ſuf- 
ficiently exclude the worſhip of all talle Gods, or giving Divine worſhip to any thing 
beſides himſelf: So that when the objet is ſufficiently provided for, as it is in the {irit 
Commandment however it be computed,the former argumentswill return upon them, 
and it will be molt probable that the next proviſion be made for the manner of the Di- 
vine worſhip; and then the ule of images in religion and the Religious worthip of 
them will be by a neceſſary and immediate conlequent forbidden : tor the forbidding 
Dees ſculptiles : forbids not only other Gods ; bur forbids them with that reaſon and 
demonſtration. They that can be ingraven or painted are no Gods, and therefure ima- 
ges and falle Gods are cqually torbidden,where-ever an image is joyn'd to a God,there 
isa falſe God, or no true God : for an image and the true God are inconſiſtent. So 
that where-ever there are two Commandments before that of taking God's Name in 
vain, as it is amonglt all the Ancients (Clemens Alexandrinus only excepted) there it 
is moſt likely that the firlt provides for the objeft of Divine worſhip 4ffirmatively, and 
the ſecond tor the mazrer negatively: and the effect of this will be, that they are in 
their Diviſion of the Decalogue almoſt wholly deſtitute of authority or warrant from 
the Ancients, for they all make four Commandments in the firſt Table, at leaſt ; The 
Jews uſually indeed did reckon five: taking in that of honouring our Parents, but 
they always made that of the Sabbath to be the fourth; by all which it muſt needs be, 
that they muſt lie under the ſame objection which they would fain avoid: and though 
they confound thoſe two which we uſually now reckon the two firlt ; yet becauſe the 
Jews and ancient Chriſtians who reckon'd otherwile did account one Commandment 
to the ſame purpoſe as we reckon the firſt ; that which follows can never be prov'd 
to mean any thing but a prohibition of that manner of Divine worſhip by images; for 
it implies that to worſhip God by an image, is to worſhipan idol: an image of God 
when it is worſhipped is an idol, for neither can the true God have an image, nei- 
ther will he be worſhipped by an image. Now though this will not at all concern the 
images of Saints, but only the worſhip of God by an image, yet even this alſo when 
they think this image-worſhip ſhall be a worſhipping and honouring of God indire&- 
ly, and an a& pleaſing to him, will come under this Commandment, as certainly and 
more apparently than fornication or intemperance ſhall come under the ſixth or {e- 
venth ; whither their Doctors uſually reduce them. 
© This thing more I am willing to add concerning the diviſion of the Decalogue : 
That when the Ancients did reckon the preface or introduction to be the firſt Com- 
mandment; it is not certain that they put the words of | Thou ſhalt have no other Gods 
but me" to the Second : For as for Philo, he does not recite them at all, but reckons 
the ſecond otherwiſe than it is in Moſes's books,and it is not certain how he thought in 
this queſtion to him that well conſiders his copy of the Decalogue. For he thus be- 
gins| Iam the Lord thy God who brought thee out of the land of Egypt. Thou ſhalt 
not make any graven Gods to thy (elt: nor any abhomination of Sun and Moon: nor 
of any thing that is on the earth, or that creeps in the waters: I am thy Lord, the 
jealous God, &c.)] Now in this which 1s firſt and which is ſecond is plain enough 
though Philo does not number them : but whether the words of that which we call 
the tirſt Commandment, by him are underſtood in the firſt or in the ſecond does 
not hence appear. Burt then for S. 4thazaſius whom the adverſaries reckon theirs, 
the caſe is yer clearer againſt chem: for [Iam the Lord thy God] he reckons to be 
the tirlt, omitting all that which follows until the ſecond Commandment : but 
the {ccond he plainly and perfectly reckons as we do, [ Thow ſhalt not make to thy 
felf an idol, or graven image, nor the likeneſs of any thing ] So that it is probable, 
He begins the iirſt Commandment with the Preface: bur it is certain he oven 
tac 
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the ſecond as we do. S. Hierome and S. Auſtin are pretended fur them ; but they allo 
teſtific againſt them, and againſt themielves by an uncertain and contradictory ſen- 
tence ( as I have ſhewed : ) indeed the Apoſtate J«/ia 15 much more foi them and does 
confound thoſe which we call the two Commandments, but yer reckons one before 
them, juſt as Philo: ſo that excepting Julian there will be found in antiquity, vel do 
vel nemo, (carce one or two that is on their fide. However againſt them there is a 
great authority and very great probabilities of reaſon : of which in the following peri- 
ods, I ſhall add a more full account: In the mean time as the Church of Kome 35 de- 
ſtitute of any juſt ground of their manner of dividing the Tea Commandments, fo 
they will find it will not ſerve that intereſt they have deſign'd. 
But then for the L«theraz Churches they have indeed as little reaſon for their divi- 
"ſion, anda much leſs intereſt and neceflity to ſerve and provide for. They. there- 
fore thruſt the ſecond into the hirit : leſt it ſhould be Unlawful tro make, or to have 


Pictures or images ; for they {till keep them in their Churches, and are fearful to be 


aſperſed with a crime forbidden in the ſecond Commandment ; they keeptiiem,lI ay, 
but for Memory only, not for worſhip or direct Religion. But in this they are more 
afraid than hurt. Forſuppole the ſecond Commandment to be diſtin& and w holly 
againſt images and their worſhip ; yet every thing in the Commandment is not Moral, 
though the Commandment it felt be. For God was pleas'd ro appoint ſuch tem- 
rary inſtruments of a Moral duty as were fitted to the neceſſities of that people ; 
but ſuch inſtruments were but like temporary ſupporters 3 plac'd there but tijl che 
building could ſtand alone. But whether this claule of having or making images be 
referr'd to the firſt or to the ſecond Commandment.it is all one, It to the tirſt, it means 
that therefore they are not to be made by them, leſt they become the object of Di- 
vine worſhip. Ifto the ſecond, then they were not to be made leſt they become in- 
{truments of a falſe manner of the Divine worſhip: but in both, the prohibition is but 
Relative, as appears in the Parallel places of Lew. 19. v. 4. But eſpecially Levze. 
26. v. 1, Te ſhall make ye no idols, wor graven image, neither rear ye up 4 ſlanding 
image, neither ſhall ye ſet up any image of ſtone in your land | to bow down unto it |] for 1 
am the Lord your God: by which it 1s plain that the prohibition is not terminated on 
the image but referring to religion; and is of the fame Nature as the furbidding 
them to converſe with idolaters, or to make marriages with them ; which God him- 
ſelf exprel(s'd to be leſt they learn their evil cuſtoms ; and all the reaſon of the world 
tells us, that ſuch clauſes whoſe whole reaſon is relative and inſtrumental, may be 
ſupplied by other inſtruments, and the reaſon of them or their neceſſity may ceaſe, 
and conſequently there can be no part ofa Natural law, whoſe reaſon without a Mi- 
racle and the change of Nature can never alter. So that this fear of theirs being 
uſeleſs, they may without prejudice and intereſt follow that which is more reaſon- 
able. And this was ſufficiently indicated by the a&t and words of God himlelt who 
gave order for the brazen ſerpent to be made,and the images or rather Hieroglyphicks 
* of Cherubim to be (et over the propitiatory; which it is not to be ſuppoled he would 
have done if it had been againſt his own Erernal law : He ſuffered them not to wor- 
ſhip them ; but ro make - ; to ſhew that this was not againſt the Moral part of the 
Commandment, though that was: and the Ark could endurethe five golden Mice 
and the five golden hemorrhoids, becaule though they were images, yet they were 
not idols, that is, were not intended for worſhip : but becaule Dagon was, it fell be- 
fore the Ark ; that could not be ſuffer'd : and in Solomon's Temple beſide the Pomegra- 
nates and other imagery, there were twelve brazen bulls ; but they were not intended 
for worſhip, and therefore it was free to the Jews to ule them or not: bur the calves 
of Daz and Bethel, becauſe they were fuſiles Dez, grows images us'd in Divine wor- 
ſhip were an abomination : and upon the ſhekel of the Sanuary was impreis'd the 
1mage of Azroxs rod and a pot of Manna, or thurible: it was lawful while there was 
no danger of worſhipping them. 

This thea is the hrſt inſtance of the Rule : The having or making of images though 
it be forbidden to the Fews in the ſecond Commandment, yet it 1s not unlawful ro 
Chriſtians. Bur of this I ſhall ſay more in the following periods. 

Now concerning the Religion of images, that is, worſhipping God by them dire&ly 
or indirectly ; whether that be lawful to Chriſtians ; although I have iufficiently 
declar'd the negative already, by reproving the great ground of that practice, I mean, 
the thruſting thetwo Commandments together, and have proved that they ought 
not 
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not to be ſo confounded ; or if they ought, yet that the worthip of images is not con- 
cluded from thence to be lawtul or permitted, yet I hope it will be neither ulele(s nor 
unpleaſant ifI determine this caſe upon its proper grounds, in thele two enquiries? 
1. Whether it be lawful to make a Picture or image of God ? 2. Whether it be law- 
ful to worſhip God by a picture ? 

DSueſt. 
I3, Hether it be lawful to make a picture or image of God ? 


I anſwer negatively : and that upon theplain words of God in Denteronomy 
which upon the account of the fifth Rule are to be accounted as an explication of the 
Moral law, and therefore obligatory to Chriſtians : as relating to the matter of the 
Commandment, giving a Natural reaſon for a Natural duty, and puriuing that with 
argument which before he had eſtabliſhed with authority, and writing that in the 
Tables of the heart which at firſt he deliver'd to Moſes in Tables of ſtone. Take ye there- 
fore good heed unto your ſelves, for ye ſaw no manner of ſimilitude in the day when the Lord 
ſpake unto you in mount Horeb out of the midſt of the fire: leſt ye corrupt your ſelves and 
make you 4 graven image, the ſimilituae of any figure, the likeneſs of male or female, gc 
Now why did God fo earneſtly remind them that they ſaw no image, but becaule he 
would not have them make any of him. And this is frequently prels'd by God in 
that manner which ſhews it not only to be impious to do it againſt his Commandment, 
but fooliſh and impoſſible and againſt all Natural reaſon. '19 whors will ye liken God? 
or what likeneſs will ye compare unto him? (aid God by the Prophet. Meaning that 
there is none, there can be none, and you may as well meaſure Eternity with a ſpan, 
and graſp an infinite in the palm of your hand, as draw the circles and depict him 
that hath no colour or figure, no parts nor body, no accidents nor viſibility. And 
this S. Paul argued out of Aratus. 

Kati Ts py yevos £0». 

We are his off-ſpring : that is, we'are made after his image and ſimilitude ; Chriſt is 
the Prototype,and we are efformed after his image who is the firſt-born of all Creatures: 
Man is made after the likeneſs of God ; Not man in his body ; but Man in his Soul, 
in his will and powers of choice, in his underſtanding and powers of diſcerning, in 
his memory and powers of recording, and he that cannot make the image of a will, 
or by a graven image repreſent the underſtanding of a man, muſt never hope to make 
any thing like God : there is no way to do that, but tv make a man ; and that al- 
though it be but an imperfe& image of God, yet an image it is, and the beſt thatis 
| 970 the earth. But now from hence the Apoſtle argues, Foraſmuch then as we are 
the off-ſpring l God, we ought not to think that the Godhead ts like unto gold, or filver, of 
ſtone graven by art, and mans device: It the inviſible, inexpreſſible part of man isthe 
image of God, and we are his ſons by Creation, expreſſing in our Souls ſome little 
things of his infinite perfection, it cannot be ſuppoſed that this image can make an 
image like God ; and if it cannot be like him ; it is not to be made tor him ; for no- 
thing 15 more unlike him than a lie. The Athenians were dull people and knew not 
how to anſwer S. Pau/'s argument ; but we are now adays taught to eſcape from 
this. For it is ſaid, that it is true; Gods eſſence cannot be depicted or engraven ; 
but ſuch repreſentations by which he hath been pleas'd to communicate notices of 
himſelf, can as well be deſcrib'd with a pencil as with a Pen, and as well ſet down, 
ſo that 1deots may read and underſtand as well as the learned Clerks. Now becauſe 
God was pleas'd to appear to Dazie/ like the Ancient of days, and the Holy Ghoſt in 
the ſhape of a Dove, and Chriſt in the form of a man, theſe repreſentations may be 
depicted and deſcrib'd by images withour diſparagement to the Divinity of God. 

To theſe I give theſe anſwers ; Firſt the viſion of Daziel ſeeing the Ancient of 
days, tells of no ſhape, nothing like an old man : but by that Phraſe did ſeem to 
{ignifie the Eternal God ; he tells of a head and hair like pure wool, that is, pure and 
white, one of the Synonyma of light or brightneſs, like that of his garment, {ke 
ſnow ; his wheels were a burning fire, his throne a fiery flame ; that is 'in effet, when 
Daniel was aſleep he had a viſion or Phantaſm in his head : where he had a repreſent- 
ment of the Eternal God, in a circumfuſion and a great union of light and glory» 
which he when he was awake expreſsd by Metaphors imperfectly telling, what 
phantaſm that was in which he perceiv'd the reprelentment and communication 0 
God ; that is, he there ſet down the ſhadow of a dream of a bright ſhining cloud : for 


the Metaphor is a ſhadow ,& his viſion was a dream,& what he dreamt he ſaw was us 
the 
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like as when God by his Angel went in a cloud of fire before 
the {ons of 1/rae/, nay, not io much, for that was really fo, this but a Prophetick 
ecſtaſie in his ſleep : rhe images of which are but very unkit to eſtabliſh a part of Di- 
vine worſhip, and an article of practice, againft Natural reaſon and the letter of a 
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the inveſtiture of God ; 


Commandment. But, 2. Idemand, whether did Dare! {ce the eternal God then or 
no? If he did not, then at the moſt it was butan Angel of light in the place of God : 
and then this can never infer the lawfulneſs of making any image of God, for it vi as 
only Gods Angel, or a Globe of glory inſtead of God, and not God that appear'd in 
his own perſon. But if it be {aid he did ſee God, it apparently contradicts the Scrip- 
ture: No man hath ſeen God at any time: and again, The eternal God whom no may 
hath ſeen or can ſee, The iſſue then is this, Daxzel did not fee God the Father, nei- 
ther could he : Therefore God the Father was not repreſented to him by any vilible 
ſpecies: therefore neither can we by any help or authority trom this dream. And it 
is not ſufficient to ſay, that though Danze! did not fee Gods effence, yer he ſaw the 
repreſentment : for he did not ſee any repreſentment of God ; he did not ſee God by 
any thing that expreſs'd his perſon: for as forefſences, no man can ſee the eflence of 
a Bee, or a Bird: but ſees it by ſome proper repreſentment, but yet by that repre- 
ſentment he properly and truly ſees the Bird : but Danie/did no way tee Gods per- 
ſon or Nature, not {o muchas by any phantaſm or image : an Angel of light, or 
the brightneſs of an Angel he might dream of 1n the ecſtaſie : bur in no ſence could 
he be ſaid to ſee God, except only by his Angel or Embaſſador. So that when ir is 
ſaid, No man can ſee God, it cannot be meant, that Gods eſſence can not be een ; 
for this had ſaid no great matter : for no eſſence can be ſeen, but it muſt mean that 
God dwells in ax inacceſſible light, whither no man can approach, out of which he will 
ſend no emiſſions of repreſentment or viſibility ; for it he had fo done at any time, or 
would do at all ; it were not true, that no man had ſeen him, or could ſee him: for if he 
had communicated himſelf perſonally in any reprelentment or viſibility, then he had 
been ſeen,and in thar inſtance, and at that time he were not the inviſible God. 3. Sup- 
poſe Dariel's viſion had been of God himſelf; yet as it was done to him by ſpecial ta- 
vour, ſoit was for a ſpecial purpole ; it was for a deſign of Prophecy, and to declare 
futureevents inthe matters of var and peace; not to eſtabliſh a practice prejudicial 
toa Commandment: and it is ſtrange that a viſion or nights dream expreſs'd by way 
of rapture and clouds of Metaphor,communicated to one man, ſignifying uncertainly, 
rold imperfectly after the manner of raptures and propherick ecſtalies, intended to 
very diſtant purpoſes, never {o extended by his vwn Nation, or us'd toany ſuch end, 
ſhould yet prevail with Chriſtians ( whoare or ought to be infinitely remov'd from 
ſuch a childiſh Religion, and baby tricks ) more than an expreſs Commandment, and 
Natural and eſſential reaſon, and the practice both of all rhe Fews and the beſt Chkri- 
ſtians. There is nothing in the world though never {o bad, but by witty and reijol- 
ved men may have more colours laid upon it to ſet it out, than this can from this pre- 
tenſion, 4. The viſion it ſelf, if it were exprels'd in picture as it 1s ſet down, would 
be a moſt ſtrange production of art, and a horrid repreſentation of Nature ; and unleſs 
ſomething were ſuppos'd which is not expreſs'd, it would be a ſtrange new Nothing. 
For [ the Ancient of days } does by no violence fignifie an old man ; for it being a re- 
preſentment of Eternity, 1s the worſt of all expreſs'd by an old man ; for that which 
is old is ready to vaniſh away ; and nothing is more contrary to eternity. Again, 
here is no mentiori of the appearance of a man. There is indeed mention of a head, 
but neither of Man nor Beaſt, Bird nor Flie expreſſed : and hair like pure wool, but 
in what it is ike excepting only the purity is not told, nor can be imagined: after this 
there is nothing bur 4 throxe of flames and wheels of fire, and all this rogether would 
make a ſtrange image, a Metaphor to expreſs eternity, a head of I know not what 
light withour ſubſtance, viſibility without a figure, a top without a bottom, the 
whiteneſs of wool inſtead of the ſubſtance of hair, and a ſeat upon wheels, andall in 
flames and fire: that it ſhould ever enter into the head or heart of an inftruted man 
to think that the great, the immenſe, the inviſible, the infinite God of Heaven, that 
fills Heaven and Earth and Hell ſhould be repreſented in image or picture by ſuch a 
thing, by ſuch a nothing is as ſtrange and prodigious as the combination of all the 
daughters of fear and {leepand ignorance. 5. After this viſion of Daxze/ it was inthe 


Church of the Jews eſteemed as unlawful as ever to make an image of God ; and b 
this the primitive Chriſtians did not believe a warrant or contidence could beraken 
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todo any thing of that Nature: and they that now adays think otherwiſe havea new 
underſtanding and a new religion,defying a Commandment,and walking by a dream; 
and are ſuch whom a precept cannot draw,bur they follow what they underſtond not, 
and what was not intended to conduct their religion, but to {ignitie only theevents 
and great changes of the world. 6. It becauſe mention is made of the 4zcient of days 
in Daniel, it were lawful topicture God like an old man ; we might as well make g 
door and fay it is Chriſt, ora vine, andcall it our Maſter, or a thicf, and call it the 
day of judgment : a Metaphorical or Myſtical expreſſion may be the veil of a myſte- 
rious truth, but cannot pals into a ſign and lignthcation of it : it {elf may become an 
hieroglyphick when it 1s painted, but not an 1mage which 1s a wopph &d ix9:, and the 
moſt proper repreſentation of any thing that can be ſeen, and is not preſent. They 
that paint a child to ſignihe Eternity, do it better than they who by an old man lign- 
fie him that can be no older to morrow than he was yeſterday. But by this I only in- 
tend to note the imprudence and undecency of the thing : the unlawtulnels is upon 
other accounts which I have reckon'd. 

Concerning the humanity of our Saviour, that being a creature he might be depid- 
ed, I mean it was naturally capable of it : 1t was the great inſtrument of many acti- 
ons, it convers'd with mankind above thirty years together, it was the ſubject of 
great changes, and the matter of a long ſtory, and the conduit of many excellent in- 
{tructions, and therefore might without all queſtion be deſcribed as well as Cz/ar's or 
Meletins, Mark Anthoay, or the Kings of the Genti/es, It might be done : and the 
queſtion being here only of the making or having of it, abſtractedly from all other ap- 
pendages or collateral conſiderations, I need ſay no more of it under this title ; but 
that it is neither impious nor unreaſonable of it ſelf to have or to make the picture or 
image of Chriſt's Humanity, or rather of his humane Body. For againſt this there 
is nether reaſon nor religion, and if it be made accidentally unlawtul that is not of 
preſent conſideration. 

But for the uſual image of the Holy Ghoſt in the form of a Dove the pretence is 

reat and fairer; no lels than the words of Scripture. For in this inſtance that rea- 
{on ceaſes for which God did prohibit the making of his image ; for here they did not 
only hear a voice, but alſo they ſaw a ſhape ; for the Holy Ghoſt deſcended in the 
likeneſs ofa Dove : & ownarnxy «de: i a bodily ſhape, So S. Luke, To thisIan- 
ſwer, that the Holy Ghoſt did not appear in the ſhape of a Dove at all ; bur the Dove 
mention'd in the ſtory relates only to the manner of his deſcending, and hovering 
over Chriſt. And this, 1. appears by the words 1n S. Matrhew,ad's to mredua m8 Tt 
xaTaCaivor, woe rTeertexr, He law the Spirit of God [ deſcending like a Dove } that 
is, as Doves uſe to deſcend, hovering and overſhadowing of him. z. The word «ce, 
which ſignifies an imperfect reſemblance, or a limited fimilitude, does not infer the 
direct ſhape of a Dove ; but ſomething of it ; the notion or the quantity, the hover- 
ing or the lighting, like that of his appearance on the day of Pentecoſt ; cloyen 
tongues wo« Tves:, AS it were of fire; that 1s, ſomething of it ; to thine it may be 
but not to burn; ro appear bright but not to move. 3. This appears yet more plain- 
ly in the words of S. Luke, Kai xalabnvai to mreopa to ayiy ownalng dd, woe Trek | 
5'£exv er auvroy. The Holy Ghoſt did deſcend in a bodily ſhape ; as a Dove upon him: 
where the bodily ſhape ]cannot mean the bodily ſhape of a Dove, for then it muſt 
have been wo« Te£e4reeZs, as of a Dove, like that of the As woe nvess ; but it muſt 
wholly be referred to xala&7vz : he deſcended as a Dove uſes to do : but then for 
owudlxov dd. the bodily ſhape, it was nothing but a body of light ; the greateſt 
vilibility, called by the Apoſtle, weyaronperrns Jofa, the excellent Glory : which in- 
deed was the uſual inveſtiture of Gods meſſengers in their appearances and viſibilities: 
and that there appear'd a fire in Jordaz at thattime, Fuſtin Martyr againſt Tryphon the 
Few affirms expreſly. 4. That this fimilitude was relative to the motion or the man- 
ner of a Doves deſcent is ſo much the more probable, becauſe this acceptation and un- 
derſtanding of 1t is more agrecable tothe delignand purpoſe of the Holy Ghoſt's de- 
ſcending. For by [ flying ] the Jews did uſe in their Symbolical Theology to ſignitie, 
a Divine influx or inſpiration ſaith Rabbi Faccaz upon the ninth of Daxze/: Thede- 
ſcent therefore of the Holy Ghoſt in the manner of a Doves flight ſignifies the gift of 
the Spirit of God to his holy Son ; who received him not by meaſures but the fulnels 
of him: and from his fulnels we all receive our portions. 
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17. Icannot deny but that amony tt learned men there is great difference of apprehen- 
ſion concerning it 3 and the generality of men without examining it ſuppoſe the 
H.Gholſt to have deicended being inveſted with the direc thape of a Dove[ treaFovlE, 

Ep tida meerred: mrevuald,, lo Juſtin Martyr : for he expreiſes the words otherwiſe 
than all the four Evangeliits; they ailday, woe Teerpsegr, meaniag. as a Dove de- 
{cends; he changes the cale and makes it to be the ſhape or form of a Dove; qaoug 
opriG-, ſo Gr:gen calls it ; the Phantaim or appearance of a bird; yet I will ior the 
preſent ſuppole it fo ; becauſe the ancients did generally believe (0: but then I anſwer 

to the objection; Thar 1. although the Ancients did ſuppoſe it ſo; yet in the (ixth 
Council , that at Conſtantinople Can. 83. it is expreſly torbidden to depict Chriſt 
like a Lamb, or the Holy Spirit like a Dove. 2. Suppoſe the fancy of the Ancients 

to have {ome reality 1n it; yet it amounted to no more than this, It was nothing but 

a light or tire eftigiated into ſuch a relemblance ; or like a bright cloud which repre- 
ſents ſtrange tigures imperfectly, any thing according to the heart or fancy of them 
that behold it ; and therefore 1s not ſo 1mitable as it it were adire& and proper ap- 
pearance : So the Goſpel of the Nazarexs expreſſes it , & &v>v; reertaupdle + 7c 
Toy Ow; uiyz. Prelently a great light did ſhine round about the place ; and their 

apprehenſion of a dazeling light in ſuch a reſemblance is but an ill warrant to make 

a ſtanding figure and proper imagery. 2. Tertwull;an ſuppoſes it was really and pro- 2, 

perly a very Dove indeed : and it fo, the whole buſinels is at an end: for any Dove Lib. de c::-c 

may be pictured ; but the Holy Ghoſt muſt not be pictur'd in that ſhape, though © 

his errand and delign was miniſtred to by a Dove. 3. And that indeed is the proper 

and full ſolution of this objection. Suppoſing that the ſhape of a Dove did appear, 

yet this no way repreſented him, or was to be uſed as a ſign of him ; and therefore 

it is obſervable when God had told the Baptiſt how he ſhould know the Meſlias, and 

that the Holy Ghoſt ſhould conlign and figniftie him, he makes no mention of a J* *-33 

Dove ; but of deſcending only : not only plainly intimating that the mention of a 

Dove was for the fimilitude of Motion not of ſhape, but alſo to ſigniftie that the 

Holy Ghoſt himſelf was not at all to be repreſented as a Dove: But then if there 

was the ſhape of a Dove, as the Ancients ſuppoſe, it looks downwards not upwards; 

and was a Symbol not to ſignihe any thing of the Divinity, or the perſonality of 

the Holy Spirit ; but to ſignitie ſomerhing 1n Chriſt, or in Chriſts body the Church, 

to reprelent the excellency and {weetnels of Chriſt and of the Church, his perfecti- 

on and our duty, the ſtate of his inſtitution and of our religion, and ſo they who Mas, 1 

thus teach of the apparition of a Dove, expreſs the Symbol. The Dove was to re- 
reſent that great meeknels which was in Chriſt, and which he would inſert #119 his 

inſtitution as no {mall part of a Chriſtians duty : which our Bleſſed Saviou: was 

pleas'd alſo to expreſs in the ſame fimilitude, [ be as harmleff as Doves.) Philo iays Luke g. 55; 

that in the Jews Diſcipline a Dove {ignthes Wzſdo-r, that is, a good, a wi'c, a Gentile, 

and Debonaire comportment, not the ſeverity of retirement and a Philoſophical 

life, but of a civil, ſweet, and obliging converlation. Some ſay that this Dove did re- 

late to that Dove which ſignified to Noah by an Olive-branch of Peace that God was 

again reconcil'd to the World ; and fo did it pleaſe God to ule the like Symbol when 

he would ſignifie that reconcilement which was by Chriſt to be effected, and of 

which the other was but a weak repreſentment, and type, or figure. The world was 

now alſo to be renewed at the appearance of this Dove. But becauſe this no way 

relates to the Perſon or the Nature of the Holy Ghoſt, it can no way hence be in- 

terred that the Holy Ghoſt may be repreſented by an image. This apparition if it 

was at all was Symbolical of ſomething below, not repreſentative of any thing 

above: and in that ſence and to that purpoſe I do not doubt but it may be lawful ro 

make a Picture of the Dove that was ſeen, if, I ſay, it was at all; and of the fiery 

Tongues fitting upon the Apoſtles; for theſe were not repreſentative of the Nature 

or Perſon of the Holy Ghoſt but deſcriptive of the impreſſion that from the Holy 

Ghoſt was made upon them: and of this Nature is the expreſſion of the Baptiſt. He 

ſhall _— you with the Holy Ghoft and with fire; that is, from his baptiſm, or by his 
immiſtion you ſhall receive graces and gifts whoſe effett is properly exprels'd by 

fire, which alſo ſhall be irs Symbol. ; 

18, Andafter all this; if it ſhould pleaſe God any perſon of the Bleſſed and moſt Holy 
Trinity ſhould appear in any viſible ſhape ; that ſhape might be depicted ; of that 
ſhape an image might be made; I mean, it might naturally, it might if it were done 
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for lawful ends, and unleſs a Commandment were to the contrary ; and therefore {, 
long as God keeps himſelf within the ſecret receſles of his Sanctuary, and the Ma- 
jeſty of his inviſibility, ſo long it is plain he intends the very hrit ſence and words of 
his Commandment : bur if he ſhould cancel the great reaſon of his Commandment ; 
and make that by an act of his own to become poſſible which in the Nature of things 
is impoſſible, that is, that an image can be made of God; I ſhould believe that God 
did intend todiſpenſe in that part of the Commandment, and declare that he intend. 
ed it only for a temporary band: For if the reaſon of the commandment were taken 
away ; either the Commandment alſo ceaſes to oblige ; or muſt be bound upon us 
by another reaſon, or a new Sanction, or at leſt a new declaration; or elſe it would 
follow that then his viſible appearance would become a ſnare to Mankind. But be- 
cauſe he hath not yet appear'd viſibly and hath by no figure or idea repreſented the 
Godhead; and that it is a truth which muſt laſt as long as Chriſtian Religion laſts, 
that No ms can ſee God, therefore it follows that it is at no hand lawful to make an 
image of God or relating to the Divinity. If a Dove be made it muſt not be intended 
9 iS Þ repreſent the Holy Ghoſt, * for beſides that no 
.. Eos £6. aliquibus corperatibus for- DOVE did appear, nor ſhape of a Dove, yer if it did, it 
mb ideogue poſſunt TT ills per imagine; repraſemtari; dicen- related nor tro the perſon of the Holy Ghoſt, but to 
dum qndl ille forme corporaler, non fuerunt d Paire dl, to. ;mvreflion made upon the perſon on whom the 
Spirits Sanfto aſſumpte, & ided regre'entatio corum per | 
imagines, non of repraſenta1io perſona Divine ; ſed repre- light deſcended : and if the figure of the crucifix be 
ſentatio ilius forme ſucundim ſe ; proprerea non deberur t©» 152 Je) or of Jeſus in the fleſh ; it is wholly relative to 
aliqua reverentia ”m_ nec illis forms ſecunditm ſe. Nec ile he C hi 4 Rt a” 
forme furrunt al regraſemandas Divinas perſonas, ſed as the Creature, not to him as God ; for that is impious, 
repreſemtandum effittus, ques Divine perſone faciebam m and unreaſonable and impoſſible to be done in any 
ECT Irie Natural proportion. And the like allo is to be ſaid of 
thoſe expreſſions in Scripture ; of the bazd of God, his eye, his arme; which words 
although they are written yet they cannot, ought not to be painted: I do not doubt 
but it is lawful to paint or ingrave an eye or an hand ; but not an eye or hand of God, 
that is, we may not intend to reprefent God by ſuch ſculpture or picture ; becauſe 
the Scripture does not ſpeak them to that end ; that by them we may conceive an 
thing of God ; for as Heſſelius well notes, theſe and other like expreflions are inten 
ed to repreſent ſome action of God : ſuch as is that of Pſal. 78. alias 77. werſ. 65. who 
brings in God, excitatum tanquam dormientem, tanquam potentem crapulatum 4 circo: 
cochuad out of ſleep,and as a gyant refreſh'd [ filled, gorged,)] with wine : by which if 
any man ſhall repreſent God in picture, his ſaying, it may as well be painted as writ- 
ten, will not acquit him from inſufferable impiery. 
19, Now this which I have diſcourſed is evidently. according to the docrine and 
practice both of the Jews and Primitive Chriſtians. Concerning the Jews Tacitms ſays 
Idem etiam vi- of them, Mente ſola, unumq; numen intelligunt : profanos, qui Deim imagines mortalibu 
ee ayul  28areriu in ſpecies hominum effingunt. They acknowledge but one Deity, whom they 
" * underſtand in their mind only : eſteeming all them to be profane who efform the 
images of their Gods of corruptible matter 1nto the ſhapes of men. And the teſtimo- 
ny of S. Clemens of Alexandria is very full to this purpoſe : Deum ex Moſis Diſcipli- 
Stromat, 1, #4 ec hominis effigie, nec ulla alia re repreſentari, God by the law of Moſes was not to 
be repreſented in the ſhape of a man or any other —_= : and for the Chriſtians that 
they alſo underſtood themſelves to be bound by the ſame law to the ſame religious ab- 
ſtaining from making of images of God is y = and generally taught by the Do- 
@d.q.con.C:iF, tors of the Chriſtian Church for the four firſt Ages together ; as without ſcruple 
6 de coron-mil. appears in the expreſs words of Origen a, Tertullian b, Euſebius c, Athanaſins d, S. Hie- 
Kg prev rom @, S, Auſtin t, Theodoret g, Damaſcen h, and the Synod of Conſtantinople as is re- 
d Orat, contra ported in the ſixth aRion of rhe ſecond Nicene Council: the fence of all which toge- 
_ 1c; ther with his own Polydore Virgil 5 thus repreſents, Cum Dems ubiq; preſens ſit, nihil 2 
f de files principto poſt homines natos ſtultius viſum eſt, quam ejus ſimulacrum pingere, Since the 
5ymbol- c.7. world began never v as any thing more fooliſh than to picture God who is preſent eve- 
$1.4. de Octh. ry where: for this is (according to the ſharp reproof of the Apoſtle) to change the 
Th &17- .. glory of the incorruprible God, into the ſimilitude, ey owowwnzh cxivO. kt, fo it is in 
invene, ** © the Greek; into the ſimilitude of an image of a corruptible man, and of birds and 
k Rom. 1.23. beaſts, cc. than which words nothing can be plainer to condemn the picuring God: 
a thing which the very Heathens did abhominate, 
Sed nulla effiries, ſimulachraqne nota Deorum, 
e Majeſtate locun + ſacro mplevere timore, 
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{aid Silizs Italics of the Temple of Cadiz ; they had no images, no pictures of the: 
Gods. but the houſe was fill'd with Majcſty and a holy fear. And this they did not of 
ignorance, nor of cuſtom ; but out of reaſon and wiſe diſcourſe. When Sepecain- 
created his friend Lucilizs ro make himfelt worthy of God, he tells him how : Fizger 
autem non auro, non argento : non poteſt ex hac materia imago Dei fingi fimilis * Not with 
gold and filver ; for ot thele an image like to God can never be made. And therefore 
Tacitus ſays of the Germans, that they xec cohibere parictibus Deds, nec in ullam humani 
oris ſpeciem aff; milare ex agnitione celeſtinm arbitrantur, They think they do not know 
the nature of the Gods, it they ſhould thruſt them into walls, or depict them in the 
reſemblance of a Man or Woman ; Nullum ſimulacrum finxiſſe axtiquitatem, (aid Ma- 
crobins : The old world never made an image ( meaning of God ) nia ſummus Deus , ,;. <... 
nataque ex eo mens, ſicur ultra animan ita ſupra naturam ſunt, quo nihil fas eſt de fabulis Scp.c.2. 
pervenire : becaule the ſupreme God, and the mind that 1s born of him, as it is be- 
yond our Soul {o it is beyond all Nature, and it 15not fit that tables and fictions ſhould 
be addreſſed to him, 
Aulla anri effigies, nulla commiſſa metalla. 
Forma Dei mentes habitare & pettore gaudet, 
God dwells in minds and hearts of good men, not in images and metals. 
20, The next queſtion is of greater effect, and though the anſwer of it muſt necds be 
concluded from the former, yet becaule it hath ſome conſiderations of its own and 
proper arguments, it 15 wortha ſhort enquiry. 
© eſt. Whether it be lawfulfor Chriſtians to worſhip God by an image ? 
21, Concerning which the belt ground ot relolution is the Commandment 3 - which ir 
is certain the Church of the Fews did underſtand fo, that they accounted it idolatry to 
worſhip God in any image whatloever ; Thus the Iſraelites were idolaters when they 
made the golden calf, for ſo they proclaim'd, Theſe are thy Gods, OI ſrael, who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt: and to morrow ts a ſolemnity to Jehovah ; \aid Aaron, The 
calf they intended as an image of their God, and by it they intended to worſhip him, 
which is not improbable ſays Bellarmine ; which is certainly true {aid Ferns: and tac.;,a% 
which is affirm'd by the Spirit of God ; they chang'd their glory into the ſimilitude of a 
calf that eateth hay, that is, they repreſented God who was their glory ,by a golden calf; 
And concerning Micah, though his Mother made an image, yet that it was for the : 
worſhipping of the Gad of Iſrael appears in all the ftory ; for upon this account he \'*5*7 
hoped that the Lord would bleſs him, he took a Levite tor his Prieſt, he asked coun- 
ſel of the Lord ; yet theſe allo he called his Gods which were but the images of God, 
by which it appears he was an idolater, becauſe he worſhipped the true God by an 
image, which he had forbidden. The fame was the cale of Gi4coz, who made a Cove- 
nant with them, that God ſhould be their King, yet he made an Ephod, that is, inſti- 
ruted a forbidden ſervice to him ; whichthing became a ſnare to his houſe ; and being 
a prevarication of this Commandment, was 1nits Nature an idolatrous worſhip ; and 
yet it was but a ſuperſtitious or falſe worſhip of the true God : And this is affirm'd by 
the Chriſtian Doctors. Now vult Dew in lapidibus coli, faid S. 4mbroſe, God will not 
be worſhipped in ſtones or graven images: And S. 4uſliz affirms that God in his Com- 
mandment did prohibit, ze quis colat ullam imaginem Dei niſt unam eandem que cum RYE 
ipſoeſt Chriſtus : that we ſhould worthip no image of God but him that 1s the lively nur. = 
image of his perſon. that is, Jeſ#s Chriſt : and this is fo aftirm'd by all the Fathers, fo 
contirm'd by the doctrine and practice of the Church, ſoadher'd to by all the Doctors 
of the Fews, that Vaſquez tinds himſelt conſtrain'd to confels, clare deducitur, non licu- 
iſſe tum verum Deum in aliqua imagine venerari: 1t 1s clearly conſequent, that then it 
was not lawful to worſhip the true God in any image or repreſentment. 
22, Burtitis ſaid, that though it was not then, yet now it 15 : for that was only a temno- 
rary precept, relative to the Fews, becaule of their pronenels to idolatry. So Carthart y. yjq_«1 ap 
xus athrms, totum hoc preceptumeſſe poſitivum, nox morale. This whole Commandmeatr Bel!ar.de 
1s politive, not moral: for however ſomething related to the Fews, yet by this Com- ">: 
mandment is only forbidden to worſhip the images of falſe Gods, or the image of the 
true God with Divine worſhip. 
23, AgainſtthisI have many things toſay, 1. That idolatry is a ſin againſt the law of 
Nature, or of primereligioa ; theretore whatſoever was idolatry in the Fews, is the 
lame in in the Chriſtians, Indeed in the Intercourſes between Man and Man,though 
the relative duty be bound upon us by the Commandment of God, yet the inſtances 
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ſtances of Murder, of Trealon and the like ; but where not only the iaw but the in- 
ſtances alſoare of Gods appointment ; what is once 1s always, unleſs God change the 
particular, which he never did in the preſent queſtion. One calc there 151n which 
the particulars even of the preſent article can vaniſh: viz. when a particular is com- 
manded apparently for a tranſient reaſon, and hath init no eſſential reaſon, no Natyu- 
ral retitude ; but the worſhipping of God by an image 1s againſt Natural reaſon, as 
I have proved by the unlawfulneſs and unreaſonablenels of making an image of God, 
and ſhall further prove in the {equel ; therefore although by reaſon of the Jews prone- 
neſs todire& and prime idolatry the Commandment put new and accidental neceſſities 
( I mean the not having or making any pictures ) yer the prohibition of worſhipping 
God by an image having a Natural and eſſential rectitude and conformity to the Sim- 
plicity of a Natural, and to the Spirituality of the Chriſtian Religion, . it cannot be 
changed as the fancies or the intereſts Men thall require, and of this beſides the appa- 
rent reaſonableneſs of the thing, we have an expreſs teſtimony from Origen. Cere- 
rum Chriſtiani homines c Tudet ſibi temperant ab his propter illud legs, Domiaunm Deum 
timebis ----- Item propter ilud, Non erunt tibi Dii alienipreter me, > nos facies tibt pſi 
ſimulachrum, &c. aliaque multa his ſimilia que adeo nos prohibent ab arts & ſimulacris, ut 
etiam emori jubeant citius quam contaminemus noſtram ae Deo fidem talibus impietatibu, 
Both Chriſtians and Jews abſtain from theſe [| worſhippings ] becaule the law ſays; 
thou ſhalt have no other Gods but me : And thou ſhalt not make tothy ſelf any Gra- 
ven image, and for many other things like theſe ; which (o {everely reſtrain us from 
altars and images, that they command us to die rather than to pollute our faith of God 
with ſuch impieties. The ſumm of which is, that Chriſtians as well as Jews under- 
ſtood themſelves bound equally by this Commandmient; and they were to luffer 
death rather than image-worſhip. 

z. To worſhipfalſe Gods, or to give Divine honour to an image which is not God, 
is all one kind of formal idolatry ; they may differ Materially, as the worſhipping of 
Silver does from bowing the head to Gold ; but they are formally the ſame thing ; 
for it is LION to be our God which is no God ; and this is ſufficiently for- 
bidden in the firſt Commandment : Now ſince there are more fins againſt that Com- 
mandment than one ; let us ſuppoſe that the two firſt ( as we reckon them ) are but 
one : yet the next muſt be that whichis forbidden in the explication ; that is, to wor- 
ſhip the true God with a falſe image ; it is making God to be like an idol by repreſent- 
ing him in the ſame cheap impoſſible way ; by uting him like the falle Gods, by ma- 
king his image to become an 1dol ; by giving him a forbidden, hated worſhip, by ho- 
nouring him with a lic ; all whichif they be not great violations of the Command- 
ment to which they do belong ; then there is but one kind of fin there forbidden, and 
this is an act of ſo great ſimplicity and incommunicability that it hath neither Brother 
nor Siſter, Mother nor Daughter, Kiff nor Kin, analogy nor correſpondencies, ad- 
dreſſes nor degrees : If it have not, why are ſo many particulars reduc'd to this Com- 
mandment by all Caſuiſts, friends or foes in this Article ? If it have, this ſuperſtiti- 
ous and forbidden worſhip being here nam'd in the Commandment, and ſtanding next 
to the prime idolatry, mult at leaſt have a degree of the ſame obliquity. 

3. He that makes an image of God and worſhips it ; gives it the worſhip of God, 
whom it repreſents, - or a different. If he gives a different and conſequently a lels 
worſhip he does not worthip God in the image; but his worſhip is ſuch as it is ter- 
minated on the image ; and then comes not into this enquiry : it is nomorethan lo- 
ving a bird for Lesbia's (lake, or valuing a pendent for her ſake that gave it me; and 
this may be a civil valuation, and is to beeſtimated according to its exceſs or temper. 
But if by the image I mean to worſhip God ; thenI joyn them together in the act of 
adoration, and make them the {ame integral obje& : but then I give to both the ſame 
worſhip: and theretore unleſs they can both be united into an identity, I muſt needs 
give Divine worſhip to that which is noGod, which is dire& idolatry. If an image of 
God pals the worſhip, which I give unto God, then it goes firſt to the image, then to 
God, therefore it mult needs be the ſame : for that which paſſes from the image to 
God mult not be leſs chan what 1s fit to be given to God , But if it be the ſame; then it 
ought not at all to paſs upon that: If it be lels than Divine, it muſt not be given to 
God, 1t it be not lels, it muſt not paſs upon that which is not God, IF it be leſs, it 1s 
mpicty when it 1s offer'd to the Prototype, if it be the ſame and not lels, it is idolatry 
when 1t 15 offered to the image. But 
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But I need not make ule of both parts of the dilemma, for it is certain that every re- 
'lative worſhip muſt be the ſame 1n the middle and the end, and it is confeſſed by moft 
of thoſe who worſhip God and his Chriſt and his Saints by images, that the ſame ho- 
nour is given to both. Eunaem honorem aebert imagini & exemplari, ſays Almain: ac 
proinde imagines S. Trinitatis, Chriſti, & Crucis cultu latrie adoranaas eſſe: The images 
of the Trinity, of Chriſt, and of the Crois are to be ador'd with Divine worſhip. 
The ſame is the opinion of Aleſis, Aquinas, Bonavent ure, Albertus, Richardus, Capreo- 
lus, Cajetan, Coſter, Valentia, the Jeſuits of Golem, Triers and eMent;, who approved 
Coſters opinion, and indeed generally of all the Roman Schools, if we may believe a 
great Man amongſt them ; CLonſtans eſt Theologorum Sententia, imaginem eodem hoxore 
& cultu honorari e& coli quo colitur ta cujus eſt imago, ſaid Azorius: and he ſuppoſes this 
to be the mind of the Council of Trex, and inſinuated by the ſecond Nicexe, and 
certainly he was inthe right. For though the Coucil of Trezt us'd much caution in 
their expreſſion of this invidious article, and expreſs'd no particular honour, but that 
due honour and worſhip be given tothem, yet when at the latter end of the decree 
it approves the ſecond \iceze Council, and refers to that in the Article ; it is plain 
that the Council of Trex? intended ſuch honour and worſhip to be due, as the Council 
of Francfert ſaid was not due, neither is it tobe imagined they durſt contradi& fo 
conſtant an opinion, or openly recede from their great 4quizas. They have amongſt 
them many fine devices, to make this ſeem what it is not; but that which is ſufci- 
ent is this, that nodiſtintion, no artifice will file the harſhneſs off from this : for 
whereas the great thing that they lay is this, that this worſhip being not for the 
image but for God's ſake paſs'd through the image, does not give Divine honours to 
the image. Bur Ireply : Is ita Divine honour that is given to the image or no? 15 
it the ſame that is given to God, or is it another? If it be the ſame then rhoughit be 
not for the image, but for God, yet it is for God that the Divine worſhip is given to 
the image, that is, it is for God's fake that what is due to God alone is given to that 
which is not God, that is, for God's ſake they commit idolatry. Bur if it be not the 
ſame, then how do they worſhip God by the image ? Idem eſt motus ad imaginem & 
exemplar, ſays Ariſtotle, and upon this account they ſuppoſe what is done to the 
image accrues to God ; but then as they mult take care that nothing be given to God 
that 1s leſs than himſelf, I mean that he be not worſhipped with leſs than a Divine 
worſhip; ſo they may allo remember, that by one motion and at of worſhip they 
cannot give leſs to the image than they do to God ; whatſoever 1s leſs than another 
is not the ſame with another: if therefore the worſhip given to the image be in any 
ſence leſs than that which is given to God, then it 1s not the ſame: if it be not the 
ſame, then by the fame motion, by the fame a& of worſhip there are two kinds of 
worſhip given: which 1s a contradiction, that one ſhould be two: and allo eva- 
cuates their great pretence of the reaſonableneſs or | how gg of doing worſhip 
to God by an image ; becauſe upon this account the ſame does not paſs at once to 
both. 

4. A good man is more an image of God than any Painter or Engraver can make: 
but if we give Divine honours toa good Man it were idolatry: therefore much more if 
wegive it to an image. Iuſerhis inſtance to rake off the trifle of worthip Relative, 
and worſhip Termixative ; for if we ſhould offer ſacrifice to a man, build Temples 
and Altars to him over againſt his doors, burn Lamps, make vows, appoint Holy-days, 
proceſſions, Litanies, inſticute fraternities, give him the appellatives of honour 
which we uſually aſcribe to God, it would not ferve our turns to ſay; we do it to 
God whole image this man is, and we intend the honour to God finally ; there it 
reſts, it only patſes through the good man, to be united to the glories of God ; it 
were idolatry without all contradiction. I find that a&tsof humility have been done 
to the poor for Chriſt's ſake ; and the ations were referr'd to Chrilt juſt as all other 
acts of charity and alms uſe to be ; bur if Divine honour be done to them, it is ſo 
tar from being entertained by God as the correlative of that worſhip, that it is a diſ- 
honour to him ; he being curious of his own peculiar, and having given no warrant, 
no-inſtance that can amount to any thing of that Nature, and he will be worſhipped, 
as Plato's expreſſion is, 75 udanov «pioxor Tegrw; In that way ( not that we chule, 
but ) that he beſt likes. He that will paſs worſhip to God by the mediation and inter- 
poſition of a creature, mult do it by uſing that creature in all the endearments and 
regards for Gods ſake of which it is capable. Thus by reverencing the Grey head 
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and riſing upto him, wedo honour tothe great Father of Mcn and Angels : by relie- 
ving the poor we do honour to Chriſt ; bur neither 15 Chrilt honour'd by us if we 
have made a rich preſent to a King for Chriſts take, or call a poor begger, My Lorg: 
but when for Gods ſake we pals thole regards to leveral eſtates of Men which are the 
beſt uſages which prudently they can require, thenthe good we doto them, whether 
it be honour or relic, relates to God : Bur for Gods ſake to give Divine honours to a 
man; is asif to honour the Maſter we made his lervant equal ; or out of reverence to 
the body we ſhould wear the ſhooe upon our head: and this argument mult needs con- 
clude againſt the worſhippers of images ; for although F aſque4, and I think he alone 
of all the world, owns the worlt that this Argument can inter, and thinks it lawful 
to give Divine worſhip relatively or tranſitively to a man; yet when that whole 
Church excuſes their worſhipping of Saints, by ſaying they give only iuch venerati- 
on to them as is proportion'd to them, not Larria bur Lula, that 1s, riot Divine 
worſhip in any Sence, for lo they would be underſtood to ſpeak and do; it muſt 
needs be certain, that this argument 1s'not to be an{wered, nor yet to be outtac'd, 
However, this is certain, that when the 4r;azs who believed Chriſt to be a mere 
creature, though they could not deny but that ( according to rhe expres words of 
Scripture ) he was the expreſs and bright image of his Fathers glory, yer becauſe 
they gave to Chriſt Divine honours for his relation ſake to his Father the Eternal 
God, they were by the Fathers of the Church expreſly called idolaters, as is to be (een 
in the firſt, third and fourth Orations of S.4rhazaſizs againſt the Arians, and in S.C1ri/ 
in Foh. l. g. c. 41. and divers other places: and whatever Vaſque7 or any man <lle is 
pleas'd to think of it 3 yet S. Fohz was twice rejected by an Angel when he would 
have given Divine honour to him : when he would have wernuns him: and yet 
that Angel repreſented God, and was the ſervant of Jeſus. And upon this account 
we may worthip every Creature ; every Fly, every Tulip, even the Onions of Egypr ; 
for every plant 1s more an image of God than a dead piece of Mettal, or Marble can 
be ; : 


Praſentemque refert quelibet herba Deum. 


And it is in images as it is in the matter of Oaths, of which our Bleſſed Saviour ſaid, 
that he that ſwears by Heaven, or by the Earth, by the Temple, or by the Gold, it is 
all a caſe: itall alike refers to God and does him diſhonour if the matter be vain or 
talle ; ſoit 1s in images : every creature of God repreſents him and is capable of tranl- 
mitting honour to him, as a wooden image: and yet becauſe the belt 4mages of God 
arc not [u{ceptive of Divine honours ſo muchas by relation, much lets ſhall the worſe 
images : and if it be idolatry to giveſuchto a man, though with an intuition upon 
God : todoſotoa dead image which hath lels likeneſs to God cannot be pur off by a 
diſtinction, and a vain imagination. * I will not aggravate the evil practices or 
Doctrines which are in the Church of Roe, concerning this Queſtion, but it isob- 
vious to oblerve, that although this diſtintion of re/arive and rerminative 15 invented 
by tuperſtitious perſons to make the queſtion hard, and to themſelves greater oppor- 
tunity of quieting the Scruples of tender perſons: yet they do give,and openly profeſs 
to give Divine honours to that which is noGod, which I thus demonſtrate. The Crof 
on which Chriſt ſuffered is but a creature: but tozhe mage of this they give a relative 
Divine honour, therefore to the Exemplar, which 1s that Croſs whereof the other are 
but images, they 7erminarte the Divine honour. So Jacobus A4lmain in the words a 
little betore quoted : The ſame hononr is owing to the image and the Exemplar ; and there- 
fore the images of the Trinity, axdof Chriſt, and OF THE CROSS aretobe ador'd 
with the worſhip of Latria ; | that s, Divize. ] Tothis purpoſe is that clauſe inthe 
Pontitical publiſhed by the authority of C/ement the Eighth ; Crux legati quia debetur 
et Latria, erit adextris. The Legats Croſs muſt be on the right hand ; becauſe L«- 
tria or Divine honour 15 due to it. Now this being the image can challenge but this 


Divine honour relatively ; but the Croſs that Helexa found at Feruſalem was the Ex- 
emplar, therefore to that the Divine worſhip is due «lrimate && terminative, it reſts 
there ; which is as down right idolatry as can be defin'd. But Aquinas proves it 
ought to be ſo by this Argument, That in which we place the hope of our {alvation 
to that we exhibit the worthipof Lazria, or Divine worſhip: but in the Croſs we 
place the hope of our falvation, for ſo the Church ſings, 
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O Crux ve fpes Unica 

Hoc paſſgonis tempore : p 

Auge piu jutitiam, 

Keiſque dona veniam. 

« All hail O Croſs, who art our only hope in this time of our ſuffering : Increaſe the 
righteouſneſs of the righteous, and give pardon to the guilty, I could add many 
more things to the ſame purpole ; but becauſe I intend not 


S . . K . hs lonlb "Op , : 
an accuſation of any one, but inſtitution to every one that ,, 5%” fan's facies noltri Redemptoric, 


In qua $1 ſpecies Diviat ſplenders, 


needs it ; I ſhall only obſerve that this diſtin&ion is us'd Mmprifſs ronnicute nivet candevis 


R a . : Saive vultus Domini, imago brata, 
with them as Miracles and gift of tongues was ; not for them %,; 1.4. .4 propria 6 fols feurs 
that believe, but for them that believe not: ſo is this, for 44 videndun /acim Corifti; que ef pura, 


ſtrangers, and them that make objections, not for the obedi- , *;:*77 tet 


* Ave ferrum triumphale, [als bafta. 


ent that worſhip images and break the Commandment : for xu; amire prr te firi ſautia, 
they muſt or may do more than give a relative worſhip : but 
yet becauſe it concerns us and them, I add this obſervation. 

5. That if Divine worſhip, or Latria be in any ſence given to an image, no diftin- 
Rion can ſave it harmleſs: For if it be given at all, it is not chang'd in kind, by being 
alter'd in circumſtance. Ir 1s that kind of worthip which all the world underſtands to 
be proper to God ; now whether it be for it ſelf or for any other thing, is noching 
but an enquiry for what cauſe this incommunicable worſhip is communicated to 
them ; that is, a looking after the cauſe of a thing, which no cauſe can legitimate, 
and whether this be proper or improper, yet ſtill it 1s idolatry in one of rhe fences ; 
whether it bedirec or indire&, it {till gives but an appellative and fpecihcares the 
idolatry: for that which in its whole Nature is unlawful, and unnatural, cannot be 
lawful in a certain reſpe&. Idololatre dicuntur qui ſimulachris eam ſervitutem exhibent 
que debetar Deo, (aid S. Auſtin: He who gives that to an image which is due to God is 
an idolater : But he who anſwers that he does that thing bur in this or this manner, 
confeſſes the thing done and tells you how: but if the manner deſtroys the thing, 
then it 1s not the ſame worſhip; and then what need the diſtinction of the manner 
which muſt ſuppoſe the ſame matter ; but if the manner does not deſtroy the thing, 
then for all the diſtinions it is idolatry. 

6. I conſider that in the firſt Commandment where Arheiſm and Polytheiſm, and 
Allotheiſm are forbidden direly and principally, and whatever is like it, or even with, 
or under it ; the preface or the reaſon of it 1s expreſs'd by God ; [I am the Lord thy 
God) plainly declaring that whatſoever is introduc'd againſt that Commandment is 
alſo againſt that reaſon: God is not our God, if we acknowledge zone, or if we ac- 
cept of many, or any other ; {o that by this precept and upon this account, zdolatry in 
the objeft 1s forbidden. But in the next precept, or (if it be the ſame with this) in 
the next periods of this Commandment, there is another thing forbidden upon ano- 
ther reaſon : Thou ſbalt not worſhip any graven image , for I the Lord thy God am 4 
jealows God, meaning that as his being our God inters that none elſe muſt be made 
our God, or have Divine honors done to it; ſo the ſuperaddition of this attribute 
and appellative of God, that as he is our God, fo alſo he is a jealous God, in this ve- 
ry matter of Entercourſe with us, infers that we muſt not only do what he bids, but 
alſo in his own way, the thing and the manner too are taken care of. And if he had 
in the ſecond precept only forbidden Divine worſhip to be given to any artifice or to 
a Creature; the proper reaſon for it had been [_ for I am the Lord thy God ] but 
when to other words he puts another reaſon, it is certain it muſt mean ſomething new 
and not ſignified in the firſt periods : Bur then, becauſe the worſhipping of any image 
of God with Divine worſhip for the ſake of the Exemplar is that which is neareſt 
and likeſt the manner of the Gentiles; and does inſcaſibly teal the heart of man 
away, and deprefles our great thoughts of the Eternal immenſe God into the cir- 
cumſicription of ay image, and draws the mind from ſpiritual to material enter- 
courſes, and therefore does by immediate conſequence lefſen rhe honor of God and 
the propriety of the Divine worſhip, that all this ſhould be forbidden is juſtly in- 
ferred from the reafon ; for of thele things no better reaſon in the World can be gr 
ven, than that Cod is a jealous God ; and will not have his honour directly or ind1t- 
rely given to any thing to whom himlelf is not pleas'd expreſly to impart it; and 
therefore there is a Natural proportion in the reaſon to the prohibition: for ſince it 

15 uſual in Scripture to call idolatry by the name of fornication or adultery : _ 
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leaſed here alſo to-forbid that manner of worſhip which he accounts adulterous, and 
declares he will not endure it becaule he is jealous: and let it be imagined, what can 
be the effec of that reaſon? ſomething ſpecial mult be apportion'd to it, leſt it be 
to no purpoſe : but that images be not taken tor very God, that they may not tinally 
and for themſelves receive Divine Honor is the effect of the firſt reaſon, and of the 
firſt precept: whatſoever 1s next to this, muſt be what 15 allo next expreisd, that is, 
Not that images be not worſhipped for God ; but that in the worſhipping the true 
God which is commanded in the firſt period, we do not bow the Head and Knee be- 
fore images which 1s forbidden in the ſecond periods : And if men were in their 
proportion as jealous of their duty and of avoiding God's anger and eicaping the Di- 
vine judgments, and of prelerving their cternal intereſt, as God is of his Honor ; 
they would never {o much intricate their duty, and branle the Commandment, and 
do that which is ſo much againſt the letter of it, and againſt the doctrine of that 
Church to whom the law was given, and againſt ſo much reaſon ; and tor the doing 
of which they are forc'd to ule ſo much violence of an{wer, ſuch convulſions of dr 
ſRtinion : a jealous Man will not endure ſuch comportments in his Wife 3 for the 
Juſtification of which ſhe is ſo hardly put to it, that ſhe muſt have half a dozen an- 
ſwers before ſhe can pleale her ſelf, or think that ſhe does well ; and which after all, 
will look bur like pitiful excuſes. But above all excules it would ſeem the worſt, 
if ſhe ſhould ſay I do admit another Man but not as my Husband, bur with a leſs 
regard and another fort of complication than I ule to him ; and that which I do 
Ido it for his ſake, he is ſo like him that he is his very picture ; and he is his very 
great friend, and what I do is for that very regard. A jealous man would hardly take 
this for ſatisfaction. And if it be conlider'd that there is nothing fo clear but ſome- 
thing may be ſaid againſt it, and ray noyw oy©@- avrizalei. Every word can be 
contradicted by a word;and then how many preſumptions, how many reaſons, how ma- 
ny expreſs words, how many ages, and how many religions do joyn in the condemnati- 
on of worſhipping God by an image ; it may very well be concluded that our jealous 
God will not nn Fo halt ſo much diſobedience, wilful ignorance and obſtinacy in 
ſuch perſons as, againſt ſo much reaſon and religion and tor fo few and trifling pre- 
tences, will worſhip God and his Chriſt by images againſt the words of his own 
Commandment. 

7. If it be enquired how an image can be an idol ; the anſwer muſt be; by giving 
to it Divine worſhip, or ſomething that is due or proper to God: Now whoever 
knows it to be an image of a thing, it he have any uſe of reaſon, it he be not a changel- 
ing, believes better of the Exemplar than of the image; and knows that the wor- 
ſhip ſticks not in the image : he cannot worſhip it for it (elf, but for ſomething to 
which it relates, or for ſomething that adheres to it, or is deriv'd upon it ; ſtill the 
honor goes beyond the Natural or artificial image. The image hath no worth of 
its own beyond the art or Nature; and can be eſtimated, but as Sifver, or Marble, or 
Carved; and therefore no religion paſſes upon it for its own ſake: Since therefore 
whatſoever paſſes on it is for the ſake of that which it repreſents; an image that isun- 
derſtood to be an image can never be made an idol ; or if it can it muſt be by having 
the worſhip of God paſs'd thorough it to God ; it mult be by being the analogical, 
the improper, the tranſitive, the relative (or what ſhall I call it) obje& of Divine 
worſhip. Now that this conſideration may have its effe&, I ſhall not need to ſay that 
an idol and an image is all one ; though that be true in Grammar ; and Eraſmw ſaid 
that S. Ambroſe knew no difference between them, but that every image (made for 
religion) is an idol; and that he himſelf ſaw no difference: but becauſe the Church 
in ſome Ages hath ſuppos'd a difference ; I ſhall alſo allow it : but find all thedanger 
of any ſuch allowance taken away by the inſtance of the brazen Serpent which did 
paſs under both Notions, for it was a meer image or repreſentment of a Serpent and 
the commemoration of Gods delivering his People from them: hut when it came to 
be us'd in a religious worſhip then it was an idol; permitted when it was a bare image, 
but broken whea it palſs'd into an 1dol. An image or an idol do not differ in them- 
ſelves but by ule and cuſtom of ſpeaking : the Church calling it an image io long as 
It is uſed lawfully : bur it is an idol when it is us'd unlawfully, that 1s in plain ſpeak- 
ing, an image is lawful to be made or kept for ſome purpoſes, bur not for other. It 15 
lawful for ſtory, for memory of an abſent friend or valued perion that is away, for 


the moving an affection, for ornament and the beauty of a place; but it is not lawful 
to 
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to have them, not lawful ro make them with deſigns of miniſtring to religion or the 
ſervice and worſhip of God : which Ichuſe to expreſs in the words of the Avthnr of 
the famous books under the name of Charles the Great, Nos imagines in baſilici poſitas, 
idola non Auncupammws ; ſed ne tdela nnucupentur, adorare & colere eas recu jamus, We 
do not call images by the name of /do/s, but left they become idols we refu!e to wor- 
ſhip them. Bur yer this I add, that although in the ule of the two Greek w ords, 
40 and «#waoy, and of the Latin, zdolum and imago, Men have troubled themſelves 
with finding material differences ; yet althoughit might be of {ome uſe in ernquiring 
the meaning of the Ancient Doctors of the Church in the queſtion of images, yet w 
will be wholly impertineat as to the Commandment. For God forbidding images 
uſed the word 9DÞ which ſignifies properly a graven image ; and becauſe there were 
more ſorts beſides this, God was pleas d to forbid 4MBHN which the Lxx. render by 
T&yT0; 0uoiwpa, the likenels of any thing : and it contains ſc/ptile, fufile, ductile, 
conflatile, that is, all ſorts of repreſentations, flat or extant, painted or carved ; and 
the force of this word can beeluded by nodiſtin&tion. But then as to the meaning of 
theſe words in the ule of the Ancient Doctors, this 15 certain : that although about 
the time of the ſecond A'iceze Council, this diſtin&ion of ido/um and imazo was 
brought into the Chriſtian Church, yer it was then new, and forc'd, made to ſerve 
the ends of new opinions, not of Truth : for in Tertwllia's time there was nothing of 
it, as appears by his words in his book de zdololatria, c. 3. Ad hoc neceſſaria oft vocabuli 
interpretatio «4\G. Grece formam ſonat ; ab eoper diminutivum ed waoy deductum unue 
apud nos formulam fecit. Igitur omns forma, vel formula idolum ſe dict expoſcit, eſtque 
zdololatria, omni circa omne idolum famulatus &x ſervits®. Every image ( meaning, of 
God ) is an idol, and all worſhip and ſervice about them is idolatry. This is plain, 
and ſhort. And thar once for all I may make it clear, that an idol and an image was 
all one in the ſence of the word, and of the Ancient Church it is undeniably fo uſed in 
Cicero lib, 1, de fin. bonor. + mal. Imagines qag idola nominant, quorum incurſione non ſ0- 
lum videamus ſed etiam cogitemus, Fc. and tor the Church S. Chryſoftom is an authen- 
tick witneſs, for he calls the pictures by which they then adorn'd their houles by the 
names of idols, oixias xalaoxevepy alwa raylays xj Hoare ip avs, WETTIM our hou- 
ſes, placing every where idols and pictures. 
pon this account we may underſtand the meaning of the primitive Fathers, who 
would not endure that a pictureſhould be made, or kept, who condemn'd the art it 
ſelf, asdeceiving and adulterous, who ſaid that God forbad the very trade it (elf : 
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So Tertullian, Fam vero ipſum opus per ſonarum quero an Deo placeat qui omnem ſimilita- Deſpedc.23, 


dinem wvetat fieri, quanto magis imaginu ſug ? Can the making viſorspleaſe God, who 
hath forbidden all ſimilitudes or images and pictures to be made, and how much 
more any image of himſelf? Nobis enim eft aperte wvetitum fallacem exercere ; 
S. Clement, ſpeaking of pictures and images, the very art is forbidden to Chriſtians. 
The ſame is affirmed by Origen, and long after by S. Chryſoſtomw ; bur Tertullian ſaid 
that the Devil broughr painting and carving into the world ; and adds, Toto »wundo 
ejuſmodi artibus interatxit ſervis Dei, that God hath forbidden to all his ſervants in all 
the world to uſe ſuch arts. But they are to be underſtood by their own words ſpo- 
ken when they had the ſame reaſon and leſs heat ; for that the very making of ima- 
ges was forbidden by God by way of caution only and proviſion, not for any turpi- 
tude or unreaſonableneſs in the thing, but for the danger which then was pregnant 
themſelves affirm : Similitudinem wvetans fiert omnium oſtendit & cauſas, idolola- 


the 
Fuary admitted into their Cities, their laws driving away all this kind of people, Ne qua oc- 
caſio preberetur hominibus craſſis, neve animiceornm a Dei cultu avocarentur ad res terre- 
nas per hujuſmodi illecebras : leſt any occaſion ſhould be given to rude people of draw- 
1ng their minds from the pure worſhip of God to earthly things. Now if this ſence 
was allo in the Commandment, it is certain that this was but remporary ; and there- 
fore could change : and that it was changeable appears in this, that God by a Divine 
Spirit aſſiſted Bezaleel and Aholiab in the like curious arts ; and by other inſtances 
which I have already reckon'd *: Now this ſence and ſeverity might perpetually b- 
lige the Jews ; becauſe during the whole abode of their Synagogue there was almoſt 
an equal danger by their perpetual converſation with idolatrous Nations , and there- 
fore it was very well ſaid of Terzuliar in the matter of the brazen Serpent; ” If thou 
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» regardeſt the law, thou haſt Gods law, Make not the likeneſs of any thing : But if 
» thou conſidereſt that afterwards Moſes did command them to make the likeneſs of 
» a Serpent, do thou allo imitate Moſes, and againſt the law make no likeneſs, yn. 
? Jeſs God alſo give thee a Commandment as he did Moſes, Meaning that the lingu- 
lar example was no prejudice ro the law : E xceptio firmat regulam Iz 108 EXCeptis : 
This part of the Commandment was by God diſpens'd with 1n that inſtance, andin a 
few more ; but theſe few confirm the rule in all things and inſtances, beſides them- 
ſelves, for they ſay, that without Gods leave we may not break this Commandment. 
In Tert»llian's time this very neceſſity did ſtill abide, and therefore they had the ſame 
zeal againſt images and whatſoever gave ſubſtance to idolatry; That's Tertullian's phraſe 
for Painters and Statuaries. But then this alſo 1s to be added : That all thoſe inſtan- 
ces in the Old Teſtament of the brazen Serpent, the Bulls, the Pomegranates, the 
Cherubims, the curious works of Bezaleel, are not be us'd as arguments againſt the 
morality of the ſecond Commandment: becauſe theſe were ſingle cauſes, and had 
their ſpecial warrant or approbation reſpectively from the {ame fountain whence the 
prohibition came, at leaſt let them prevail no further than they ought ; let them 
mean no more than they ſay, and let us go no further than the examples : by which 
we find images made, tor other uſes, but not for worſhip: and therefore the Com- 
mandment may be moral in all the periods of it, this only excepted which relates to 
the making of them, 

But when we conſider further, that Solomon caus'd Golden Lions to be made about 
his throne, and the Fews imprinted images on their money, and in Chriſt's time they 
us dthe images of Ceſar on their Coin, and found no reprover for {o doing, this 
ſhews that there was ſomething in the Commandment that was not moral; I mean the 
prohibition of making or having any images: For to theſe things we find no com- 
mand of God,no diſpenſation,no allowance poſitive : but the immunity of reaſon, and 
the indemaity of not being reproved, and therefore for ſo much as concerns the ma- 
King or having pictures and images, we are at liberty without the warranty of an ex- 
prels Commandment from God : The reaſon of the difference is this,The firſt inſtan- 
ces ( excepting that of the brazen Serpent, which, becaule it was to be inſtrumental in 
a miraculous bleſſing, muſt ſuppoſe a Divine Commandment ; like a Sacrament or 
Sacramental ) were of images usd inthe Tabernacle or Temple, and fo came within 
the verge of Religion ; and for their likeneſs to the main ſuperſtition might not be 
ventur'd upon without ſpecial leave or approbation : and therefore God gave com- 
mand for bo images of the Tabernacle, and by his Majeſtick preſence in the Temple 
approv'd all that was there. Upon what contidence So/owox ventur'd upon it ; and 
whether he had a command or no find not recorded, but ex poſt fatto we find it ap- 
praved. But for the other images which related wholly to civil uſe ; right reaſon, 
and the common noticesof things was their ſufficient warrant ; while they could 
have no end in diſobedience, no temptation to it, no reward for it; when it did not 
contradict any natural or Religious reaſon; there was nodanger of Idolatry, no 
ſemblance of Superſtition. So that the reſult is this ; The Fews were forbidden to 
make or have any images; and this was becaule of their danger : but was this no mo- 
rallaw. But the very making and having them for worſhip is forbidden as the thing 
it ſelf is. Juſt as adultery and wanton looks are forbidden in the ſame Commandment, 


and are acts of the ſame lin ; ſo is worſhipping and having them for worſhip, it is that 


which S. Pau/calls in the matter of uncleanneſs, «Making proviſion for the fleſp to 
fulfil the Luſts thereof. Making images and pictures to this end, is providing for the 
fleſh : For this alſo is fornication and ſpiritual whoredom. And as we may look up- 
on a woman, and be innocent; ſo we do not look upon her for luſt : ſo may we 
have or make pictures and images ; but for worſhip we may not : and inthis ſenceof 
the wordseven this period of the Commandment is alſo moral ; and obliges us as 
much as the Jews: but if thoſe words did abſtractedly and without their relation 
bind the Fews ; itdid never bind us but by way of caution and prudence ; that 1s, 
when weare in the ſame dangers as were the Iſraelites, in the rudeneſs and infancy of 
their Church eſpecially. * And this we find in Tertuliaz ; that when he had affirm- 
ed the very art of painting and engraving to be unlawful ; to them who enquire what 
then ſhall che poor men do who have no other means to get their living ; he anſwers, 
let them paint tablesand cupboards, and remove their art from danger of religion to 
neceſſary and fit proviſions for life ; letthem do things as like as they were enables 
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by their art ; ſo they were unlike the violations of religion ; and therefore the 
Church celebrates on the eighth of Aovember the memory of Claudins Nicoſtrarus, and 
their fellows, who chole to dic rather than make images for the Heathen Temples ; 
they were excellent ſtatuaries, but better Chriſtians. By V hich it js plain that he 
means the very art as it is miniſtred to idolatry ; for abſtracting irom that miniſtery 
and that danger it was lawful enough, 
Dui fingit ſacros anro vel marmore vultus, 
Non facit ille Deos ; qui colit ille facit. 
He that worſhips the image,he makes it an idol ; and he that deſigns any aſſiſtance to 
the idolatry, or knowingly miniſters to it, he adopts himſelf intoa partnerſhip of the 
crime. To which purpoſe was that of Tertullian, Facio ( (cil. imagines ) ſed pon col : 11:1. 
quaſi ob aliam cauſam colere non audeat, miſt ob quam & facere woa acbeat, ſcilicet ob Dei 
eſſentiam utrobique : imotu colis, qui fact ut coli poſit, Heanſwers the objeRion of 
them that ſay, I make images, but 1 do not worthip them ; as it (ſays he ) there were 
any reaſon forbidding thee to worſhip them, bur the ſame tor which thou oughteſt 
not tomakethem ; I mean, the Omniprelence of God. Nay, thou worthippeſt them, 
who makeſt them that they may be worſhipped. Bur in all other fences the making 
a picture, is not making an idol; and thereforethat levere ſence of the Command. 
ment, though as it is moſt probable it did oblige the Jews,and all perions in equal dan- 
ger ; yet becauſe the reaſon may ceale, and the danger be ſecur'd, when it 15 ccas'd, the 
obligation alſo is null ; and therefore though that was inthe Commandment ; yer it js 
no part of its morality ; but that excepted, every other clauſe 1s moral and Eternal, 
8. Andall this is perfe&ly conſenting to the analogy of the Goſpel, which is a (pi- 


ritual worſhip, unclothed of bodily ceremonies, ſtrip'd naked of beggarly rudiments, 


even thoſe which God had commanded in the Old law ; Chriſt placed but two myite- 
rious ceremonies in the place of all the ſhadows of Moſes : and fince Chriſtianity hath 
ſhak'd off that body and outlides of religion, that law of a carnal commandment, 
that we might ſerve God in ſpirit and truth, that is, proportionable to his perfections, 
it cannot be imagined that this ſpiritual religion which worſhips God in praiſes and 
love, in charity and alms; in faith and hope, in contemplation and humility, in ſelt- 
denial and ſeparations from all corporal adherences that are not neceſſary, and that 
are not Natural, I fay it cannot be imagined that this (piritual religion ſhould put on 
a phantaſtick body, which as much as 1t can, ſeparates from a real : that Chriſtiani- 


ty ſhould makea Vizor for God, who hath no body, and give that to him which the 


Heathens gave to their Devils ; Demoniis corpora contulerunt ; they gave a body to ». ;, c -. 

their Demons, ſays Tertullian, when they made images to them; that he who under þ- 

the law of carnal ordinances could not endure an image, ſhould yet be pleas'd with it 

under the pure and ſpiritual inſtitution of the Goſpel. A Chriſtian muſt y11o ia; >5- 

exmea; aomrate3Zai, Worſhip God with genuine and proper worſhippings, that is, 

Juyss 4125 & pory Svoicy With the pure and only worthip of the Soul. Now if the 

Ceremonials of Moſes were contrary to this ſpirituality, and therefore was taken 

away by the Goſpel: it cannot be imagined that images which are more contrary to a 

ſpiritual worſhip, ſhould be let in by Chriſt, when they were ſhut out by Moſes. 

* To this purpole they are excellent words which were ſpoken by Clemens Alexaneri- 

mus, 2» Moſes many Ages before made alaw thatthere thould be no graven, no mol- $4... 

” ten, no painted image or likeneſs of a thing made amongſt them, that we ſhould 

” not attend ſenſible things, but paſs to thoſe which are perceiv'd by the underſtand- 

> ing only. For thedaily cuſtom of ſeeing him ( #2 effigze ) makes that the Majeſty of 

*? God becomes vile and contemptible, and by material Subſtances ( Grols images ) 

” tO worſhip that eſſence which is only diſcerned by the mind, is by the ſence to un- 

? dervalue the Eternal mind. 

9. And upon theſe accounts we find that the Chriſtians were great haters of image- 

worſhip, andeven of images themſelves : and did deride the Hearhen follies, who in 

the midſt of theit witty diſputations and wiſe diſcourſes of God, did ſo unman them- 

ſelves and baffle their own reaſon as to worſhip this inviſible God by looking upon a 

contemptible image. To this purpoſe Origez diſcourſes wiſely ; ?? God hath choſen | 

” the folly of the world, thoſe amongſt the Chriſtians whoſe lives were moſt limple, &-7-<97-C*1- 

” modeſt, and more pure than that of the Philoſophers, that he might pur to ſhame 

” thoſe wile men who bluſh not to ſpeak to liveleſs trunks, as if they were Gods or 

” 1Mmages of the Gods. For what ſober Man does not eaſily diſcern him, who after his 
Aa ” ExCE|- 
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» excellent and gice oy mapa ver? x of God or ofthe Gods, does preſently look 
»» upon images, and offers prayersto them, or by the beholding them as {ome contp;. 
” cuous ſign, ſtrives to lift up his mind to the imaginarion of an intelligible Deity ? 
? But the Chriſtian though but unlearned, yet he believes veriiy that the whole worlg 
” is the Temple of God, and he prays inevery place, ſhutting his bodily eyes, but 
» lifting up the eyes of his mind ------ and being wrapd as it were beyond this world, 
? he makes his prayers to God for great things. T his1s the advantage, the Spiritua- 
liry and devotion of the Chriſtian. Concerning which it were eafie to bring many 
ancient Teſtimonies ; which whoever isdefirous to ſee, may {ind them frequently in 
the Fathers of the four firſt Ages: but eſpecially in Irezevs /.1, coat. her.c. 24. Origen 
L.7.contr.Celſ.Tertull.de idol.c. 5. and de coron. mil. and ae Spettac.c. 23, Clemens Rom, Re- 
cogn. l. 5. and Clem. Alex, ſtrom. 1,0 5. S. Chryſoſt. in Synod. 7. Ait.6. and in 1 Coy, 8. 
Epiph.her.2g9.4mphiloch.apud Syn.7. attion.cad.Uptatus l. 3. contr, Donat, S, Ambroſe ep, 
31, ad Valent. S.duſtin. in Pſal. 113. all which ſpeak of this Article fo as needs no com. 
mentary, and admits of no evaſion, decretorily and dogmatically and zcalouſly. 

Now againſt this heap of plain teſtimonies there 15 not any one clear ſentence and 
dogmatical propoſition to be brought ; and if there could be brought forty particular 
inſtances of a contrary practice, though there are not three to be had in pure antiqui- 
ty and in authentick teſtimony, yet it could not in any degree abate the certainty of 
this doctrine : becauſe the Doctors of thoſe Ages ſay, that where ever there is any 
juch thing, it is unlawful. Epziphazins did rend 1n pieces the veil at 4ablatha near 
Bethlehem, becauſe it had in it the picture of a man ; and this is ſo notorious, that Al- 
fonſus a Caſtrocalls him an Iconoclaſt : but Epiphazzus gives this account of it to the 
Biſhop of Feruſalem, Contra authoritatem Scripturam eſſe ut in Chriſti Eccleſia hominis 
penaeat imago ; and, iſtinſmodi vela contra religionem noſtram veniunt : It is againſt the 
authority ofthe Scriptures, it is againſt our religion that the image of a man,that ſuch 
veils ſhould be in the Church : and La#antins as plainly, Dubinum non eſt quin religio 
anlla fit, ubicunque ſimulachrum eſt ; where an image is, it 1s certain there is no Reli- 
gion: and S. Auſtin anſwers all pretenſions to the contrary, which can readily be 
drawn from Antiquity. ? Iknow ( ſays he ) many that are worſhippers of pictures, 
** but ſuch as neither know nor exhibit the force of their Profeſſion, but they are ſuch 
? who are ſuperſtitious in their very religion, ſuch which the Church would con- 
” demn, _ daily ſeek to correct like little children. This being the doctrine of the 
Primitive Church ; if a contrary practice comes in, it is certain it is by corruption 
of taith and manners. The Temples of Gods, and the images of Gods they had in equal 
deteſtation : not that they hated publick places of worſhip ; but Templa, won Eccleſi 
as, or Dominicas ; for we muſt know, that in the language of the Fathers, by Temples 
they did mean ſuch as the Gepzziles had ; ſuch as the Holy Scriptures call the place 
of Micah's images ; [_ an houſe of Gods } according to that famous ſaying of Iſiaore : 
Templi nulla ratio quod non corenat ſimulachrum : It is no Temple that #s without an image, 
and it is no Church that hath one, according to the Primitive Chriſtian Dodrine: 
and it was remarkable what is told by eAZ/ius Lampridias in the life of Alexander Se- 
verus, that when Adrian the Emperor had commanded Churches to be built without 
images, it was ſuppoſed he intended them for the ſervice of Chrift : than which 
there needs no greater or clearer inſtance of the doctrine and practice of the Holy Pri- 
mitives. 

Bur the beſt and moſt perfe& account that can be given of the Chriſtian religion 
in this Article, is by the Eccleſiaſtical laws. The Council of El/iberis in Spain made 

a Canon : Placuit pifturas in Eccleſia eſſe non debere, ne quod colitur aut adoratur in p4- 
rietibus depingatur, Pictures muſt not be in Churches, leſt that whichis worſhipped 
or adored be painted upon the walls. From which plain place Bellarmixe, Perron, Binins, 
and divers others take great pains to eſcape: it matters not how, as to the queſtion of 
Conſcience ; it is ſufficient what Agebardus Biſhop of Lyoxs above 800. years ago 
ſays in this very particular. ” Now error is ſo grown, and is perſpicuous that they 
? approach near the Hereſie of the Anthropomorphites and worſhip images, and put 
? their hope in them, the cauſe of which error is, that faith is departed from mens 
” hearts, and they put their confidence in what they ſee. But as when we ſee Soul- 
”diers arm'd, or Husbandmen plowing or mowing or gathering Grapes in picture, or 
” the pictures of Huntſmen purſuing their game, or of Fiſhermen throwing their 


?? Nets, we do not hope to receive from them a Mullet, or a Months pay, hone of 
arlcy 
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» barley or cluſters of grapes: So if we ſee winged Angels painted, Apoſtles preach- 


»ing, Martyrs dying, we are not to expect any aidor good from the images we ſee, 
» becauſe they can neither do good nor hurt. ' herefore for the aboliſhing of this ſu- 
» perſtition, recte ab Orthodoxis Patribus definitum eſt, it was rightly dehn'd by the 
» Orthodox Fathers that pictures ought not to be in Churches, leit that which is wor- 
» ſhipped ( vi, God or his Chriſt ) be painted upon their walls. To the ſame pur- 

ſe the Fathers of the fourth Council art Conſtantinople did quote the words of Epipha- 


rims, as we learn from the acts of the ſecond Nicene Council, in theſe words. ” Take g,,, ..4> 


2 heed to your ſelves and hold the traditions which ye have received, decline not to 
» the right hand or tothe letr: and remember my beloved ſons that ye bring not imia- 
» pes intothe Churches, nor into the Cemeteries of the Saints: but by remem- 
» brance place God in your hearts. To the ſame purpoſe was it decreed by another 


$ynod at Conſtantinople of 338. Biſhops, under Conſtantins Copronymms ; forbidding all An.Dom. 753; 


ule of images in Churches or out of them : and ſo much of their decree as forbad the 
worſhip of images was followed by Charles the Great, and the learned men of that 
age, and contirm'd by the Synod at Fraxkfort, where the Biſhops of Italy, France and 
Germany were called by the Emperor tothat purpole. To theſe, it we add the Coun- 


cil of Mentz, and the ſecond Council of Sexs, who commanded populum moneri ne Seron 2.c.20: 


imagines adoret, that the people ſhould be warned that they do not worſhip images ; 
we have teſtimony enough of the Chriſtian doctrine and uſages of the beſt Men, and 
the belt times. 

36. Concerning the Chriſtian doctrine; I ſuppole my ſelf to have ſaid enough in this 
Article. Burt beſides the premiſes there is ſomething peculiar to be [uperadded, which 
concerns both Fews and Geztiles, and the uninſtructed Laity of the Chriſtians, 

1. Concerning the Fews, I have already made it appear that their religion was 
perfectly againſt images: But I have twothings to add which relate to them : Firſt, 
that in the diſputations between the Fews and Chriſtian Doors in tie Primitive 
Church, = never objected againſt the Chriſtians that they either had images or 
did worſhipthem : as is evident to them that read the conference between Juſtin 
Martyr and Tryphoz ; and inthe book which Tertullian wrote againſt the Fews, and in 
divers other rencontres ; in which rhe Few was forward to objec all that he could 
aſperſe the Chriſtian withall, and he on the other ſide as ready to defend his cauſe. 
But not one word in any of them of objeCtion againſt the Chriſtians in the matter of 
images, which is an evident argument, that the uſe of images was riot as yet known 
to the Church of the hrſt ages. 

2, For when the doctrine and manners of the Chriſtians begin to be ullied and 
degenerate ; and ſhe who was a pure Virgin and dear to Chriſt began o fornicate wich 
ſtrange imaginations ; the Few inſtantly became clamorous and troubleſome in the 
Article ; profels'd himſelf to be {candaliz'd at the whole religion, and in all diſputa- 
tions was ſure to lay it in the Chriſtians diſh. There was a tamous Dialogue written 
a little before the time of the ſeventh Synod in which a Few is brought in, thus 


ſpeaking to the Chriſtian ; Scandalizor in wos _ quia imagines adorats : 
: 


Scriptara quippe ubique precipit non facere ks. yo ſubi ſculptile, vel omnem ſumilitu- 
dizem. 1 am offended at you Chriſtians, becauſe ye worſhip images; whereas the 
Scripture every where commands that no man ſhould make to himſelf any graven 
image, or the likeneſs of atiy thing. Ofthe ſame accuſation Leoztiz Biſhop of « yprus 
takes notice in his Apology againſt the Fews: and thar the Jews make great noiles 
with this accuſation of the Chriſtians, and put very much upon ir, we may ie in the 
Epiſtle of Ludovicus Carretus, and the Catecherical Dialogues of Fabianus Fiopns. 
* But this obſervation is very remarkable out of the Fewiſþ Talmud : For in the tirſt 
part of it which they call the Miſra, there is not orie word of declamation or reproof 
againſt Chriſtians in the matter of images ( as hath been long ſince obſerved by learn- 
ed Men: ) for this was made about two hundred years after Chriſt, in all which 
time the Chriſtians did hate images as much as the Fews did. But in the Gemara Ba- 
bylonicum, which is the ſecond part of the Talmud that is of authority amongſt them, 
which was finiſhed about five hundred years after Chriſt, at which time alſo images 
began to be received in Churches: thereand in all the Commentaries of the Rabbins 
publiſhed in the tenth or eleventh age, the Fews call the Chriftian Churches v3 
FIN TN) Beth havoda zara,The houſe of Idolatry:and it will be impoſſible that ever 
they can become Chriſtians ſo long as they ſee images worſhipped in our Churches : 
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and the ſecond Commandment l<tt out of the Catechiſms of thoſe with whom elpec;- 
ally they do converle. be 2s To 
That which 1 am to'fay concerning Heathens 1s this : That it is impoſſible that 
thoſe Chriſtians who worſhip images of God ſhould diſtinguiſh their manner of wor- 
ſhipping the true God from the manner by which the Heathens worſhipped their 
Gods. For they did nor ſuppole their images to be Gods, and therefore they would 
laugh at the Chriſtians if they had nothing elle to ſay againſt them, but that God is 
not a ſtone, or Mettal poliſhed by the Ingravers tool. Thus 4r2i4 brings in the 
Gentiles ſpeaking, eque nos £74, neque anri argentique materias quitus ſigna confuunt, 
Deos eſſe & religuſa decernimus eſſe Numina, ſed cos ipſos in his colimus, quos dedicatio in- 
fert ſacra, &c. Wedonot think the gold, or the braſs, or the ſilver, of which we 
make our images, to be Gods : but in thele images we worſhip them. 
Hoc Dems eſt quod imago aocet, ſed non Deus ipſa, 
Hoc videas, ſed mente colas quod cernts in ipſa. 
The image is not God, but repreſents him : your eye upon the image and your mind 
upon God. Qu enim alins eſt niſi jt fit plane fatuns, qui hec Deos eſſe putet, non autem 
Deorum donaria & ſimulachra? None but fools ( laid Celſus ) will call them Gods, 
which are but images of the Gods: and it is very pertinerit which Lucaz told the 
Matron, who took it ill that ſhe was complemented too high and compar d in beauty 
to the Goddeſſes ; ” I'neverdid( ſays he ) fair Lady, compare you to the Goddeſſes, 
” but with their images made by the beſt workmen of ſtone, or braſs, or ivory. And 
” I donot think it impious to compare things with men, if thoſe things are made by 
» Men, unleſs you will ſuppoſe that Phidias made Mizerva, or that to be the Hea- 
” venly Venus which a great many years ago Praxiteles made at Cnidzs. But take 
” heed, forit is an undecent thing to think ſuch things of the Gods, whoſe true re- 
” preſentations ( as I ſuppoſe ) no Humane induſtry can make. The ſame is to be ſeen 
in Athenagoras *, in Arnobirs®, in Latantins ©, S, Auſtinl, and divers others. S1e- 
2a ad Junonis ſoſpite cruore manavere, laid Livy ©; The ſigns ( meaning the images 
in 7420's Temple )did drop bloud : and Clemens Romanus * brings in the Heathens, 
ſaying, ” We worſhip viſible images to the Honour of the inviſible God ; and they could 
ſometimes laugh at their Gods whom their Prieſts expos'd to worſhip, and yet them- 
ſelves knew them to have been a Plum-tree. | 
Olim truncus eram ficulyus, inutile lignum, 
Cum faber incertus, ſcamnum faceretue Priapum, 
Maluit eſſe Deum : Deus inde ego furum, aviumque 
Maxima formiado ------------ | 
It was a great queſtion amongſt the Carpenters, whether this wood ſhould be a God 
or a Stool: now they that talk'd thus, knew what that was which their Myſtick per- 
ſons call'd a God: they were ſure they could be but images of them. So that theſe 
Chriſtians who worſhip God by an 1mage, although they otherwiſe ſin againſt the 
tirſt Commandment than Heathens do, who worſhip falle Gods ; yet they fin equally 
againſt the ſecond Commandment, and by images tranſmit worſhip to their God re- 
ſpectively. I do not doubt but the ruder among the Heathens did ſuppoſe the very 
image to be their God, or that their God did dwell in their Temple, and in their 
image, or that a Divine power was communicated to it ; 
Ut pueri infantes credunt figna omnia ahena 
Vivere, & eſſe homines, jy ſic iſtt omnia fitta 
Vera putant : credunt fignts cor eſſe in ahens. 
For ſome are ſuch very children as to think the woodden Poppet to be a wood-man: 
and therefore when the Prophets diſcourſed againſt them in the matter of images, 
they called them wood and ſtone, Gold and Silver, . and repreſented the folly of put- 
ting truſt in things that had no life, which themſelves plac'd there, which Cats did ſit 
upon and Birds build their neſts in: but either by thele arguments they did reprove 
thoſe fools amongſt them who did ſuppoſe them to be Gods indeed ( who alſo finn'd 
directly againſt the firſt Commandment, and committed idolatry in the object of their 
worſhip ) or thoſe better Spirits and wiſer heads among them, who though they de- 
rided that folly, yer they put their truſt in the images, as ſuppoſing them inveſted 
with power from their God, and that by them he would do them benefir. 
3. Now how tar differing this 1s from the practice of Chriſtians in ſome times and 
places, we may gucls by the complaints made by learned men, particularly ' Caf 
anacr, 
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ſander, and Polydore Virgil, and Heſſelins the Regius Profeſſor at Lovaik ; but with- Cortult, I: c.de 


out the aid'of their teſtimony, it 1s plain by their publick and authoriz'd treatment 


of their images, they conſecrate their images, they hope in them, they expect gifts Dccal. par. r. 
and graces from them, they cloath them and crown them, they erect Altars and © 55: 


Temples to them, they kiſs them and bow their Head and Knee before them, they 
light up Tapers and Lamps to them, which is a dire& conſumprive ſacritice, & ret 
quam obſervationem circa eas fumiliter ut gentes faciunt 5 they do to their images as the 
Heathens do to theirs ; they are the words of Irezeus by which he reproves the folly 
of ſome that had got the pictures of Chriſt and Pythagoras and other eminent perſons : 
but that which 1s moſt to be reproved and can be leſs excus'd is their prayers and 
forms of dedicating their golden or wooden images ; © Saxiifie O God this form of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, that it may bring ſaving help to thy faithful people, that thunaers and 


lightnings may be driven away the ſooner , that immoderate rains or flouds, and civil V9. Millal 


wars or the invaſion'of Heathens may at the preſence of this be ſuppreſſed. As bad or 
worle are in the Pontifical in the dedication of an image of the Crols, and of S. Johz, 
and at the hallowing the Agzus Dei, Now thele things are as bad as can be ; and 
yet done to images (I do not doubt) for their ſakes whom they repreſent ; but yet 
with ſome regard to the image it (elf, for ſo they value our Lady of Hales, our Lady 
of Walſingham, of Loretto, of Sichem , Aſpricollis, Prunetana, Ardilleriana , more + 
than our Lady of Noſftredame, or Florence, or S$, Denis, Now when the relatives 
of one term do differ, it is for themſelves that the difference is, not for the correla- 
tive which is ſtill the ſame: and here for the common People todiſcern the niceties 
and the intricate nothings that their learned Men have devis'd to put a Vizor upon 
this folly ; is ſo impoſſible that it will not be eafie to make them underſtand' the 
terms though a learned Man were by them at every cringe they make. They cannot 
tell whether the worſhip be to the image or the exemplar ; which is prime and which 
is ſecondary ; they cannot diſtinguith of Latria, and dulia, and Hyperaulia, nor 
can they skill in proper or improper worſhip, mediate and immediate , univocal, 
equivocal, and analogical, nor ſay how much is for this, and how much for that, 
or which is ſimple and which is allayed, which is abſolute and which is reductive. 
And although Mea in the Schools, and when they have nothing to do but to make 
diſtintions which no body can underſtand, can ſeparate word from word, form 
from matter, real from notional, the ſhadow from the body, a dream from a viſion, 
the skin from the fleſh, and the fleſh from the bone, yet when they come to action 
and cloath their theorems with a body of circumſtances, he that attends the pre- 
ſent buſineſs of devotion and deſire, will not find himſelf able or at leiſure then to 
pany om curiouſly ; and therefore it was well ſaid of Heſſelius of Lovain ; Images 
were brought into uſe for the =» of the Laity, and now for their ſakes they are to be re- 
mov'd again, leſt they give divine worſhip to the image, or fall into the hereſie of the An- 
thropomorphites ; (he might have added) or leſt by worſhipping God by an image 
they commit the ſin of {uperſtition and idolatry, breaking the ſecond Command- 
ment. For the ſame folly which in the Heathens was reprovd by the Primitive 
Chriſtians, the ſame is done now adays by Chriſtians to their images. TI ſhall con- 
clude this with a ſtory out of an [:a/ia» who wrote commentaries of the affairs of I- 
dia: when the poor Barbarians of Nova Hiſpania in the Kingdom of Mexico had one 
day of a ſudden found their idols taken down and broken, they ſent four principal 
Perſons of their Country to 4/fonſus Zuaſus the Licentiate who had commanded it ; 
they complaining of the 1njury ſuppos'd alſo, and told him, they did believe it to be 
done without his conſent or knowledge, as knowing that the Chriſtians had idols and 
images of their own, whom they valued, and ador'd and worſhip'd: and looking up 
and elpying the image of S. Sebaſtia» whom Alfonſus had in great veneration hangings 
by his Bed-ſide, they pointed at him with their finger ſaying, the fame regard which 
he had to the image of &. Sebaſtian, the ſame they had to theirs. The Governour be- 
ing troubled with this quick and not barbarous diſcourſe ; turn'd him abour 4 little, 
and at laſt told them, that the Chriſtians did not worſhip images for their own ſakes, 
but as they repreſented holy perſons dwelling in heavenly places : and to demonſtrate 
that, took down the image of S. Seb«ſti42, and broke it in pieces. They replied that it 
was juſt ſo with them; and that they were not ſo ſtupid to worſhip the images for their 
own regards ; but as they repreſented the Sun and Moon and all the lights of Heaven. 
Alfonſus being yet more troubled, was forc'd to change the ſtate of the queſtion: by 
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ſaying that the object was differing though the manner was not, that the Chriſtians 
did by their images pals honour to the great Creator of the World, but they did it to 
creatures, to evil Spirits, and falle Gods: which was indeed very true, bur it u gs ; 
removing the queſtion from the ſecond Commandment to the firlt : For although jc 
relation to the tirſt the Heathens have the worſt of it ; yet as to the ſecond theſe Chri. 
ſtians and the poor I-dians were equal: and the wit of man cannot tell how they differ. 

But I ſhall add this, that though it be impoſſible to know how the worſhip of Gog 
by an image ſhould come into the world ; unleſs it be as Tertu!liaz (aid of the very art 
of making images, that it came from the Devil ; yet itis oblervable that it never pre. 
vail'd any where but in a degenerating People. The Jews at firſt were pure worlhip. 
rs of the God of their Fathers, bur art any time when Satan ſtood at their right 
hand and made I/rae! to fin, then they would play the fool with images. In the py. 
reſt times of Chriſtianity they kept themſelves clean trom images ; but as they grey 
worke, ſo they brought in Superſtition, and worſhip of images, and lo it was amongſt 
the Heathens too. While they kept themſelves to the principles of their inſtitution 
and tradition which they had from the Patriarchs of Nations who had been taught by 
God, and liv'd according to Nature ; they worſhipped God ſimply and purely. 

Si Dew eft animus — 
Hic tibi [on wa pura ? mente colenaus, 

a pure and immaterial ſubſtance is di 'd by any worſhip but that of a pure and 


nour 
a holy mind ; and the ancienteſt Romars for 170. years together worlhipd without an 
image, ſaid Varro; who adds this judgment of his own, quod ſi adhuc marſiſſet, caſtin 
Di obſervarentur : if the ſame had beea ſtill obſerved ; the Gods had been more pure- 
ly, more chaſtly worſhipped. The word which Varro ules 1s very proper and according 
to the ſtile of Scripture which calls idolatrous worſhippings by the name of fornicars- 
on, But Varro adds this reaſon , 2 ui primi ſimulachra Deorum populis poſuerunt, es 
civitatibus ſuis & metum dempſiſſe, & errorem aaaidiſſe. The introduction of images 
brought in error and caſt out fear, 
Stulte werebor ipſe cum faciam Deos. 
if I worſhip what I make, I will not fear what I worſhip. Well and wiſely did he ſup- 
ſe!(faid S. 4»ſtiz) that the greatneſs of their Gods might ſoon become deſpicable 
y the fooliſhneſs of images: and it might reaſonably prevail againſt the old ſuperſti- 
tion, to ſuppoſe that he who governed all the World ought to be worſhipped without 
an image. The ſame teſtimony we have in Pluterch in the life of Numa. The God: 
bad m_— and cells but no images, as ſuppoſing it to be impious to expreſs the greateſt things 
by the baſeſt ; and knowing that there us no other way of coming to God but by the mind. 
From hence I infer, that neither God nor Nature, neither reaſon nor religion 
brought images into the worſhip of God ; but it was the invention of ſuperſtitious 
men, or rather of the enemy of Mankind that he might draw the heart of man from 
contemplation of the inviſible, and depreſs it tolow phantaſms and ſenſible adheren- 
ces, to diminiſh the fear of God, and to produce contidencies in dead ſubſtances 
cloath'd with accidents of art; to amuſe | ws fooliſh, and to entertain the weakeſt 
part of him that is wiſer, and that religion might be capable of tricks and illuſions 
which could not happen to immaterial and Spiritual worſhippings. But that all the 
reaſon of the World is againſt it, may be the rather preſum'd becaule although the 
patrons of images offer at ſome reaſons for the uſe of images in ſtory and ornament 
and inſtruction ; yet no man pretends to any reaſonableneſs of worſhipping God by an 
image, or giving Gods due to an image: Some of them ſay that the ſame worſhip pal- 
ſes from the image unto God, and therefore it is lawful, and God is not diſhonoured: 
but upon no reaſonable account can it be ſaid, that therefore it is good, that it pleaſes 
God, that it promotes his honour, that it is without danger ; and however any man 
may intend to pals the relative honour that way, yet no man hath any warrant that 
God will accept it, or that he will endure it, that way ; that he will receive his ſacri- 
fices moſt readily when they are firſt waſh'd (ſhall I call it? or foul'd) in the Borbs- 
rus, by the pollutions and abominations of images : for that they are called (o in 
Scripture isevident ; but they are never commended there,not one good word of them 
15 there recorded : but of the worſhip of them nothing bur prohibition and execration 
and foul appellatives. There is no neceſlity of it, no advantage by it, no man is help'd 
by it, no command, no licence, no promile, no Scripture for it ; all the religions that 


ever God did inſtiture are expreſly againſt it, and to ſumme up all, it is again! 
tne 
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ihe law of Nature: of which I need no other witnelles bur the teſtimony ot all tho 

wiſe perſonages who affirm the two Tables of Moſes to be moral in every precepr,ex- 

cepting that of the Sabbath, and to be of the law of Nature. So Irenews expretly : 

So Tertullian, S. — Origen, S. Auguſtine, and generally all antiquity. The ſum |: 4: © 30, 32. 

of all I expreſs in the words of S. Pant, o Oo; « wormoa:; 97 jk6v #3 V9 xeipwr avipuur ad Quiria 4 
Seeareverar. G04 us mot worſhipped with mens haxds, that is, with the productions of ESL S 
art and imagination. | rm wn 

I conclude that the ſecond Commandment is a Moral and Natural precept in the 8. £+.1, 1s, 

* whole body and conſtitution of it ; if the firſt words of it be relative tothe laſt ; that © 
is, if the prohibition of making images be underſtood ſoas to include an order to their © 
worſhip: but if theſe words be made to be a diſtinct period ; then that period was 

only obligatory to the Jews: and to Chriſtians in equal danger, and under the ſame 

reaſon ; and therefore can alſo paſs away with the reaſon which was but tempotary. 

tranſient and accidental : all the reſt retaining their prime, Natural, and effential 
obligation. 


Of the Jewiſh $ abbath, and the Lords Day. 


There is one inſtance more in which the Rule is more apparently verified ; which 1 
mention'd a little above : and that 1s the precept of the Sabbath: which God inſtitu- 
ted for many reaſons. 1. To be a perpetual memorial of the Creation, and that God 
might be glorified in the works of his hands by the religion of that day. 2. To pre- 
ſerve the memory of their deliverance from the captivity of Egypr, Dexter. 5. 14. and 
upon the ſame account to do eaſe and remiſſion Toi; SsAow Aoyiois & woyor; £0 ler- 
vants reaſonable and unreaſonable. R. Moſes Ben Maimon in his Moreh Nebochins at> 1. 3. c. 44 
firms that the end of the Sabbath is, Septimam vite partem homini preſtare liberam,c 
vacuam 4 labore ex defatigatione, tum conſervare & confirmare memoriam & fidem Ere- 
ationis Mundi, that we ſhould ſpend the leverith part of our life in eaſe and reſt; and 
preſerve the faith and memory of the Article of the Worlds Creation, 

EESonoy Jeep eny X T@ TETIAECO emrayla. | Homer, 
becauſe upon the ſeventh day all things were finiſh'd : and therefore according to that 
of Lizxs cited by Enſebinus, | 
EE pun ey ayaboic, x 66S0un bt yeridan, 
E&0pn ty pero, x i600pn EH TEAdn. 
The ſeverith day is the day of the Worlds Nativity, or the feaſt of its birth, it is the 
chiefeſt and moſt perfect of days. 3. S. Auſtin hath another faricy ; atid he intends s. aug. 1. 4, & 
to offer at no higher rate: Dict probabiliter poteſt, obſetvandum Sabbathum Fudeu faiſſe &=%adit. & 
preceptum in umbra faturi que ſpiritualem requiem fieuraret, quam Dems exemplo hujus * 
_ ſue fidelibus bona opera fatientibus arcana ſignificatione pollicebatur, It may: be 
aid probably that the precept of the Sabbath to the Jews was a type and thadow of 
that Spiritual reſt which God by his example did by a ſecret ſignification promile to 
the faithful that did good works. I acknowledge that there is a fair proportion in the 
ſign and in the thing ſignified ; but whether this was fo intended by God, or fo un- 
derſtood by the Jews is but probabiliter dium, a probable conjecture taken only from 
the Natural fimilitude of the things. 
44. Butallowing this: the conſequent of all will be; that what was for temporary rea- 
ſons eſtabliſhed cannot pals an eternal obligation. Concerning which it is to be ob- 
ſerved that thoſe are to be called temporary or tranſient reaſons, not only when the 
thing ceaſes to have a being ; ſuch as thoſe laws which were to feparate the Jews from 
the Gentiles, arid thoſe which related to the Tabernacle, or the land of their dwelling, 
or the manner of their ſacritice, or their addreffes to their chief city ; for theſe ceale 
by ſubtraction of the matter and the natural abolition of the material cauſe; becauſe '2 
the wall of partition: is taken down ; and the law of Ceremonies is aboliſhed, and the , 
People ate exterminated from their Countrey, and their ſacrifices are ceas'd,and their 
City is deſtroyed, and their Temple burnt : bur that reaſon alſo is tra»ſicnt and rem- 
porary,which in a like inſtance paſſes into a greater of the ſame kind. Thus the delive- 
rance of Iſrael trom the Egyptian bondage, though being a matter of fact it is eternal- 
ly true that it was once done, yet it is a temporary tranſient teaſon, becatſe all Gods 
Pcople now rejoyce in a greater deliverance and from a bondage that was infinitely 
worſe ; from the ſlavery of ſin, and the powers of Hell, And thus alſo the great rea- 
lon of the Sabbath, I mean Gods reſt from the works of the Creation is a _—_— 7 
frannent 
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tranſient reaſon 3 becauſe there is now a new Creation ; wetera traxſieruar, old 
things are pa(s'd away and all things are become new ; and the Goſpel is via lic; a 
new Creation, and our Natures are regenerate and reform'd and made with new;prin- 
ciples of a new life to higher ends than betore ; ,and therefore though the work of 
Gods creation is to be remembred and God to be glorified by us in his works, yer 
when there is a greater reaſon, the {olemnity mult relate to that, and the leſſer duty 
can be well ſerved by that day which can allo miniſter to the greater. 

And therefore we find that ſomething of this very reaſon is drawn into the obſerva- 
tion of the Lords day, or the firſt day of the week, by Ju#t;n Martyr, hy m4 5Ais hut- 
Cay Xowh awayres Thy Curintuorr Woruutha, eradn wpwrn bby nuten try 0 Ofos T0 0x57, 
x Thy VAnv Tptas X00j0Y EMOLNOE, %| Inoss YErTHs 0 ne reps TWTIP TH &UTH nutpe CM ve- 
xpwy zyi5-n, We celebrate conventions or aſſemblies commonly upon the Sunday, 
becaule it is the firſt day in which God ſeparated the light from the darkneis and 
made the World, and on the ſame day Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour aroſe from the dead, 
The firſt of theſe looks more like an excule than a juſt reaſon ; for if any thing of the 
Creation were made the cauſe of a Sabbath, it ought to be the end not the begin- 
ning ; it ought to be the reſt not the firſt part of the work ; It ought to be that which 
God aſſign'd, not which man ſhould take by way of atter juſtification. 

But in the precept of the Sabbath there are two great things. One was the reſt, 
the other the religion of the day. The reſt was in remembrance of their deliverance 
from Egypt ; and therefore they kept their firſt Sabbatick reſt upon the very day in 
which their redemption was completed, that 1s, as ſoon as ever Pharaoh and his Hoſt 
were overthrown in the Red ſea ; and this becaule it was external, ritual, National, 
relative and temporary, abus'd by ſuperſtition, and typical of ſomething to come, 
without all contradiction is ſo perteatly ceremonial and conſequently abrogated, that 
there can be no greater wonder than to ſee ſome Chriſtians ſuch ſuperſtitious obſer- 
vers of the reſt of that day, that they equal even the greateſt follies of the Jews; who 
as e Munſter out of the Rabbins obſerves, thought it unlawful to put an apple to the 
fire to be roaſted upon that day, and would not pour out Wine upon Muſtardſeed, nor 
take a clove of motick from its skin and eat it, nor thought it lawful to purſue a skip- 
ping flea, nor to kill any creeping thing that had variety of ſexes, nor to climb a tree 

eſt they break a bough, nor by ſinging to ſtill the crying of a child, nor to play up- 

on the Harp, nor by walking on the grals pluck up a leaf with the ſhove. Theſe trifles 
as they were ſuch which even the Jew was no ways oblig'd to, fo they are intinitely 
againſt Chriſtian liberty and the —_ and wiſdom of the Religion. 

But the Jews ſay that Ezoch and Noah, Abraham and Facob kept a feſtival to God, 
a memorial of the Creation. If fo, yet we find no reſt obſerved by them, nor any 
intermiſſion of their journeys ; but it is reaſonable to believe that by ſome portions of 
their time they did ſpecially ſerve God, as well as by ſome actions of their life, and 
ſome portions of their eſtate: and to this it is not improbable that Moſes did relate 
when to the words in Deuteronomy ; Remember to keep the day of the Sabbaths to ſanttifie 
it, oy TegTov oveldaaTta col Kuz:O. 0 I£0s Ov, according as the Lord thy God had com- 
manded thee, meaning, at the beginning of the World: But in this part of the precept 
there was nothing of reſt, but much of holineſs and proper ſantification. 

Now concerning this the reſolutions will be eafie ; That God ſhould be ſerv'd and 
glorified by us is'a part of Natural and eſſential religion : this cannot be done with 
nothing;; there muſt be bodies, and gifts and places and time to do it in: The Pa- 
triarchs did bind themſelves or were bound by God to certain circumſtances ; for 
that which is indefinite and unlimited, ſhall neither be done conſtantly nor regular- 
ly: but ſince the day of the creations ending was afterwards made the rule of fixing 2 
day, it is alſo probable that that alſo was the limit and rule for the Patriarchs religi- 
ous ſolemnity : This indeed is denied by S. Irezews and Tertullian and ſome others, 
affirming that the Patriarchs who kept no Sabbath were yet pleaſing to God : but be- 
cauſe certainly it was ſo to the Jews, upon a reaſon which though it can be involv'd in 
a greater, yet it cannot totally be forgotten ; it is more than probable that the religi- 
on of the day muſt never be forgotten ; but God muſt have a portion of our time for 
his ſervice,and the bleſſing which they were both in and before the law,to commemo- 

rate, muſt alſo by implication or elſe expreſly be remembred. 

Upon this or ſome equal account the Primitive Chriſtians did keep the Sabbath of 
the Jews 3 not only for their compliance with the Jews till the Tiningion wm 

confels 
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confels'd and notorious ; but becauſe the moral Religion which was {crv'd by that 
day was not brought into the religion of the Lord's day as yet ; therefore the Chriſti- 
ans for a long time together did keep their Conventions upon the Sabbath, in which 
ſome portions of the law were read *: andthis continued till the time of the Lodice- 
an Council ; which allo took care that the reading of the Gotpels ſhould be mingled 
with their reading of the law: which was in a manner the tirſt publick reaſonable 
eflay of uniting the religion of both days into one. 

At firſt they kept boch days with this only difference, that though they kept the 
Sabbath, yet it was ajter the Chriſtian, that is, after the {piritual manner : in the: 
exuberancies and flouds of religion which over-flow'd their chanels, one day of {6 
lemnity was not enough : but beſides that they by their Sabbarh meetings had enter 
courſe with the Jews in order to their converſion, and the Few Chriſtians in order 
co the eſtabliſhment of their religion, they were glad of all occalions to gloritic. God : 
but they did it without any opinion of eflential obligation ; and without the Fewi{b 
reſt, and upon the account of Chriſtian reaſons. Ot this cultom of theirs we iind te- 
{timony in lonatins, & XA. £x..5-O. nw oaCCaltitw TvEvuaxliny: MEAETH YOM WP qa ipwy, " 
cwud'O- artoa ys Inpurpyiny Ore Favualuy, UX £02 2; YAaes Tivwy, *) MeueTpnuyIa 
Bal\iCun x) opynoe X/ YOEv VSv 8% EYY01L YhIPWY. That was their way of oblcrvation of 
the Sabbath. ” Let every one of us keep the Sabbath Spiritually ; dcl;ghring inche 
” meditation of the law; not in the eaſe of the body, wondring at the works of God, 
” not in indulging to delicious banquets, and ſofter drinkings or dancings that do 
”” not better the Underſtanding. So that they kept the Sabbach nor as did the Jews ; 
whoas Maxſter aftirm'd ſuppos'd it to be a keeping of the Sabbath if they wore bet- 
ter clothes, or cat more meat, or drank the richelt Wines: Idlenels and Juxury, 
and pride are the worſt ceremonies of the religion of the Sabbath : rhe proper em- 


ploy ment of that day is religion, which the Fews, and from them ſome of the moſt 
ancient Chriſtians ſignified by [_ meditation of the law, ] But then he adds ; Kai we- 
Ta To oaCCartioatiopratetw T4; 0 AiNIYer Os 7 xveraxny F aragpanmo!, 7 Banda, 


7 vTe&Toy Taowy wepwr. Afﬀter they have kept the Sabbath, let every one that loves 


Chriſt keep the day of the Lord ; the day of the memorial of his reſurre&ion ; which 
is the Queen and the Supreme of all other days : and without further teftimony we 


find it atfirm'd in general by Balſamo, rags Toy ayioy raTIpur eziowbnony Soy oof oy 
Tai: Rugiaxaicra oxEEala* The Sabbathday and the Lords day were almo!t in all 


things made equal by the Holy Fathers, and ſome of them called them #rethrex : fo 


FI, 


Gregory Nyſſen ; ſome, xa2n 7 (vrwejda ms oabCare x Tn; Kuvgzzrn., lo Aſfterine, an 
excellent combination or yoke of the Sabbath and the Lords day : and iutez. copTWY, 
ſo the Canon of the Apoſtles, rhe feaſt days, which Zonaras well explicares to the pre- 
ſent ſence, but the Conſtitutions of S. Clement ( which is indeed an ancient book ) 
gives the fulleſt account of it ; 70 oabEaror phror 4 7 xugtaxny ropralitw, or T0 why, 
Onwvpyias ty vrournua, 1d: ayapactws, Let the Sabbath and the LE day be kept 
feſtival ; that, becauſe it is the memorial of the Creation, this of rhe reſurrection : 
and therefore whereas it isin the Commandment ; {1x days thalt thou labour, cc. 
he ſays, that ſervants are to labour but five days; and upon this account it was in 
the Greek Church eſpecially, and is to this day forbidden to faſt upoa rhe Sabbath 
and the Lords day. 

The effe& of which conſideration 1s this ; that the Lords day did not ſucceed in 
the place of the Sabbath ; but the Sabbath was wholly abrogated, and the Lords day 
was merely of Eccleſiaſtical inſtitution. It was not introduc'd by vertueof the fourth 
Commandment ; becaule they for almoſt three hundred years together kept that day 
which was in that Commandment ; but they did it alſo without any opinion of 
prime obligation, and therefore they did not {uppoſe it moral. But there was to- 
gether with the obſervation of the day a piece of natural religion which was 
conſequently Moral; that is, a ſeparation of ſome time for the glorification 
of God and the commemoration of his benefits : not that it can be reaſonably 
thought that the afſignarion of a definite time can be a moral duty, or that an 
indefinite time can be the matter ofa Commandment : and therefore I ſuppole it to 
be unreaſonable to ſay, that although the ſeventh day is not moral : yet that one day 
15, or at leaſt that ſome time be ſeparate is moral ; for that one day in ſeven ſhould be 
ſeparate can have no natural, effential and congenite reaſon, any more than one 
in ten, or one 1n (ix; for as it does not naturally follow that becauſe God ceaſed 
from 
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Colofl,2,16, are but the ſhadow of things to come, but the body s of Chriſt : Where by the way lc it be 


from the Creation on the {eventh day, therefore we muſt keep that holy-day, fo nei- 
ther could we have known it without revelation, and theretore what tollows from 
hence muſt be by poſitive conſtitution : Now it it be ſaid that it is moral that ſome 
time be ſer apart tor Gods ſervice: I lay it is true, that it is neceſlary, naturally ne- 
ceſſary thar it be ſo, bur this cannot be the matter of a ſpecial Commandment ; be- 
caule 1t being naturally neceſſary that God ſhould be folemnly worſhipped, this muſt 
ſuppoſe a time to do it in, as a natural circumſtance, and needs not a Commandment ; 
which is ſufficiently and unavoidably includedin the tirſt Commandment, in which 
we are bound to ſerve God with religion. The fourth Commandment enjoyn'd a de- 
finite time, but that was ceremonial and abrogated : but an indefinite time is not a 
duty of this Commandment, bur ſuppos'd in that which commands us to worſhip 
God. For we may as well worſhip God, and do no action, as worſhip him in nv 
time. The definite time here nam'd is taken away, and the indetinite time cannot 
be a diſtin& duty, but yet in imitation of the reaſonableneſs and piety of that law, 
and in commemoration of a greater benefit than was there remembred, a day of more 
ſolemn Religion was us'd by the Chriſtian Church ; for as on the Fewiſh Sabbath 
they remembred the Creation and their redemption from Egypt ; io on the Lords day 
they commemorated the works of God, and their redemption from Sin, Hell and 
the Grave : but the firſt reaſon was to yield to the ſecond ; as the light of a leſſer Star 
falls into the glories of the Sun, and though it be there, yer it makes no ſhow, be- 
cauſe a bigger beauty fills up all the corners of the eyes and admiration : and now the 
Lords day hath taken into it ſelf all the Religion, but not the Reſt of the Sabbath ; 
that is, it isaday of ſolemn worſhipping God, and of remembring his bleſſings, but 
not of reſt, ſave only as a vacancy from other things is neceſſary for our obſervation of 
this: becauſe as the ltalians ſay, lo non pua cantare & portare la Croce, Icannot ing 
and carry the Croſs tooz a man cannot at once attend to two things of contrary ob- 
ſervation, 

That we are free from the obſervation of the Sabbath S. Paul expreſly affirms ; 
adding this reaſon, Feaſts, new Moons, and Sabbath days, and meats and drinks 


obſery'd that upon the occaſion of this and ſome other like expreſſions the Chriſtians 
have ſuppos'd that all the rites of Moſes were types and figures of ſomething in Chri- 
ſtianity, and that ſome myſtery of ours muſt correſpond to ſome rite of theirs : this fancy 
makes ſome impertinencies 1n the diſcourſes of wiſe men, and amuſes and entertains 
the Underſtanding of many with little images of things which were never intended, 
and hath toooftena very great influence into doctrines: whereas here the word 
04% Toy EANGTWr [| The thadow of things to come ] means, a ſhadow in reſpec of 
the things to come, that 15, if theſe rituals be compar'd to the 7a peanule, thole 
things which were to come, they are but very ſhadows, and nothings: oxiz, or ſha- 
dow ſignifies not 1n relation, but in oppoſition to Corpus, The ſhadow, that is, a reli- 
gion conſiſting but in rituals and exterior ſolemnities ; but Chriſtianity is zhe boay, 
thatis, that durable, permanent, true and ſubſtantial religion which is fit for all men, 
and to abide for all Ages: And therefore m_—_— by Corps Chriſti in this place un- 
derſtands the word of doctrine ; that is, a religion which conſiſts in wiſe notions, cy 
zAnbea in truth, not in external rituals that ſignified nothing of themſelves, but 
ſomething by inſtitution. Others by [_ the body of Chriſt J here, underſtand the Chri- 
ſtian Church: in which ſence the word is us'd by S. Paz! to the Corinthians; and in 
this very place it means ſo if the words be read as ſome Greek copies do, that is, with 
conjunction and reference to the next verſe: ro 5 own 78 yerrs wind: vuds xalabes- 
Bevitw, Oc. Let no man make a gain of you who are the body of Chriſt, However that 
S. Paul affirms the cuſtoms of the Pythagoreaxs in abſtinence from fleſh and wine ; 
and of the Fews in their Feaſts and Sabbaths to be no fit matters in which mea are to be 
judg'd, that is, for the not obſerving of which they are to be condemned, but to be ſha- 
dows and umbrages, not ſuftantial parts of religion,is evident by the Antitheſis how- 
ever it be underſtood : but inorder to other purpoſes I obſerved here that he does not 
mean they are types and figures ; for the Pythagoreaz vanities did never pretend to this, 
but they and the other two are but ſhadows, empty and unprofitable in reſped of rhe 
religion which Chriſt brought into the world. They were ineffective and infignitica- 
tive; but only preſent Entertainments of their obedience, and diverciſements and fix- 


ings of theirt houghts apt to wander tothe Gentile Cuſtoms ; but nothing of Natural 
religion. 53. Now 


CuaP.2. the great 'Kule of (,onſcience, 


— 


P_ 


33- 6abbaths, yer that th-, did it not by vertue of the fourth Commandment appears be- 
cauſe they affirm'd it 10 be ceremonial and no part of the Moral law, as is to be ſeen in 
Irenens,Tertullian,Qr:2en, S. Cyprian, and others before quoted, ##:b.41. And inthe 
Council of Lacdicea, the vbiervation of the Jewiſh Sabbath, which till that time had 
continued amongſt Chriſtians, was expreſly forbidden : A oz oporter Chriſtians Fudai- 
Fare & in Sabbato vacare, ſed operart eos in eadem die, Dominicam prapoxendo cidey: 
aiei, Sihoc ets placet, wacent tanquam Chriſtiani, nod fi inventi fuerint fudaizare,ana- 
thema fint. Chriſtians muſt nor keep the reſt of the Sabbath, but work upon that day, 
preferring the Lord's day before 1t. It they will reſt onthat day let themrefſt as Chrj- 
ſtians; but if they reſt as Jews let them be accurled : that 1s, if they will keep the day 
holy, let them ſanike it as Chriſtians ſhould ſan&tihe their day, that 1s, only with 
ſuch a reſt as miniſters to the opportunities of religion, nor ſo as to make the reit to be 
the religion of the day. 

The Jewiſh Sabbath being abrogated ; the Chriſtian liberty like the Sun after the 

diſperſion of the clouds appear in its full ſplendor ; and then the diviſion of days 
ceas'd, and one day was not more holy than another, as S. Pa/ diſputes in his Epiſtle 
to the Galatians,and from him S. Hierom ; and when S. Pant reprov'd the Corinthians 
for going to law before the unbelievers, who kept their Court-days upon the firſt 
day of the week, he would not have omitted to reprove them by (o great and weighty 
a circumſtance as the prophaning the Lord's day ; in caſe it had been then a Holy 
day, either of Divine or Apoſtolical inſtitution: for when afterward it grew into an 
Eccleſiaſtical law, and either by law or cuſtom was oblerved together with the Jew- 
iſh Sabbath, Conſtantine made a favourable Edi, that the Chriſtians ſhould nor be 
impleaded on thoſe two Feltivals. Of which I only make uſe to this purpole, thar 
among the Geztiles theſe were law-days; and therefore the Corz»thians mult needs 
have been prophaners of that day by their law-ſuits, and therefore have been upon 
that account obnoxious to the Apoſtolical rod ; if the day had then in any ſence of au- 
thority been eſteemed holy. 

But although there was no holineſs in any day ; yet they thought it fit to remember 
the great blefiogs of God which were done upon certain days. An action cannot be 
ſeparated from time ; it muſt be done ſome day or other, and moſt properly upon the 
Anniverſary, or the monthly, or weekly minds, but yet this they did with fo great 
indifferency of obſervation, that it cannor look leſs than that there was a providence 
in it. For alchough all the Chriſtian Church that kept the Sunday teſtival, did it 
and profeſs'd to do it in remembrance of the ReſurreQion of our Lord, yet that the 
day of its memory was not more holy than any day, and was not of neceſſary obler- 
vation ; it appears by the Eaſtern Churches and all the Diſciples of S. John, who 
kept the feaſt of the Reſurrection of our Lord, I mean the Anniverlary, the Grear, 
the prime feaſt, and that which was the meaſure of all the reſt, nor upon that day of 
the week on which Chriſt did riſe, but on the day of the full Moon,when ever it thould 
happen. Now this muſt needs be a demonſtration, that the day of the refurretion 
was not holy by Divine or Apoſtolical inſtitution : The memory of the bleſſing was 
to be eternal ; and though the returning day was the fitteſt circumſtance, yer that 
was without obligation; for if the principal was mutable, then the lefs principal 


Now although the Primitive Chriſtians did alſo meet publickly upon the Jew! 
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could not be fix'd, and this was well obſerv'd by S. Auſtin ; Hoc in ts culpar Ipoſtolns, cy; naw 
CO in omnibus qui ſerviunt Creature potius quam Creatori, Nam nos quoque & Dominicam Van.c.15, 


aiem & Paſcha ſolenniter celebramus ; ſed quia intelligimms quo pertineant, 308 tempora 
ob ſervamus, fed que ills ſtgnificantur temporibmus. He firſt eſteemed it to be a ferving 
” the Creature more than the Creator ro obſerve any day as of divine inftiturion ; bur 
? then if it be objected that we alſo obſerve the Lord's day and the feaſt of Eaſter ; he 
” anſwers, It is not the day we keep, but we remember the things done upon that day. 


For the day is indifferent, and hath no obligaticn. God himſelf declar'd his diſlike 11.55 22 


of the Religion or difference of days, by an Evangelical Prophet : and what God the 
Father did then ſufficiently declare, his Holy Son finiſhed upon the Crols ; and his 
Apoſtles publiſhed in their Sermons: only ſuch days are better circumſtanc'd. but not 
better days. The ſame is affirm d by S. Eierom upon the fourth Chapter to the Gala- 
Hans, 

But now that we are under no Divine law or Apoſtolical Canon, concerning 
the Lord's day; we may with the more fafery enquire concerning the Religion 
with 
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with which it was accidentally inveſted. S. Cypriaz and S., Auſtin (uppole,that becauſe 
Circumciſion was commanded to be on the eighth day, it did typically repreſent the 
Lords day, which is the cighth trum the Creation : The Council of Foro-Julium, 
faith, that Iſaiah propheſied of this day ; and that the Jewiſh Sabbath was the typeof 
this day, was the doctrine of the Fathers in the Council of Matiſcon. This # the aay 
which the Lord hath made ; ſaid the # ſalmiſt, as he is expounded by 4rnobins and di- 
vers others: Exultemus + letemur in eo, quia lumine vero noſtras texevras fugaturns 
illuxit ; nos ergo conſtituamus aiem Dominican in frequentationivus uſque ad cornua alta- 
ris. ” Let us rejoyce and be glad in it, becauſe the Sun of rightcoulnels diſperſing 
” the clouds of darknels hath on this day ſhin'd upon us: Let us theretore keep the 
” Lords day in ſolemn aſſemblies, even unto the horns of the Altar. Upon this day 
Chriſt finiſhed the work of our redemption which was greater than the ceſſation 
from creating the world ; on this day he roſe again for our juſtification, and there- 
fore this is called by S. Ignatius, The Lueen of days; upon this day Chriſt twice 
pear'd to his Apoſtles after the reſurrefion ; upon this day S. Pal appointed the col- 
Ie&ion for the poor, and conſequently enjoyn'd or ſuppos'd the aſſemblies to beupon 
this day : upon this day the Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon the Apoſtles ; and on this 
day S. Peter preach'dthat operativeSermon which won three thouſand Souls to the 
Religion: on this day S. Fohz was in ecſtalie, and ſaw ſtrange revelations : fo that it 
is true what Juſtin Martyr ſaid, Our Bleſſed Lord himſelf changed this day ; that is, by 
annulling the Sabbath, and by his reſurre&ion and excellent appearances and illuſtra- 
tions upon that day ; not by precept, but by indigitation and remarking that day by 
ſignal ations and an heap of bleſſings; ſo that it is no wonder that S. Cyprian and 
S. Leo, S. Ignatius and S. Auſtin, the Councils of Laodicea, Matiſcon and Foro- fulium, of 
Paleſtine and Par ſpeak ſo much of the advantages and prerogatives of this day, the 
celebration of which was ſo early in the Chriſtian Church, that it was, though with- 
out neceſſary obligation, or a law, obſerved in all Ages and in all Churches. lt is true 
that Socrates ſaid, ozoTo; pÞ by iſovs Tois amo5 Ao s TERA Trepmy ropraG oY volley ; 
It was the purpoſe of the Apoſtles to make no laws concerning Feſtival days: bur it is alſo 
very probable what one ſaid ; that it deſcends from Apoſtolical inſtitution, Serwvars 
zamen libertate Chriſtiana, that is, the Apoſtles did upon the Lords day often meet, 
break bread, and celebrate the memory of Chriſt ; and by their practice recommen- 
ded theday as the moſt fitted for their Syzaxes or Conventions ; but they made no 
law, impoſed no neceſſity, but left the Church to her Chriſtian liberty, and yet ( that 
I may uſe the words ofthe Fathers in the Council of e Matiſcos ) juſtum eſt ut hanc diem 
celebremus per quam fattt ſums quod non fuimus, It 1s fit we celebrate this day, becauſe 
of the bleſling of the reſurre&ion happenzng on this day by which we became that 
which before we were not. 
LOPTI/A 
ND now if it be enquired how we are to celebrate this day ? 


I anſwer, that we are ſufficiently inſtructed by thoſe words of the Laodicean Council, 
vacent tanquam Ghriſtiant: there 15 a certain rule and meaſure by which Chriſtians 
keep their Feſtivals. The Jewiſh manner was a perfe&reſt : The Chriſtian manner 
is anexcellent religion and devotion ; but no reſt excepting ſuch a reſt as miniſters to 
religion : Abſtinence from ſuch works, which if we attend to, we cannot attend to 
the religion that is commanded, is eſſentially neceſſary, when the keeping of the day 
religiouſly and ſolemnly becomes neceſſary. There are alſo ſome corporal works 
which are properly celebrations of the day, or permitted in all religions upon their 
Feſtivals: ſuch as are a&ts of publick or private benefit : works of neceſfity, little 
things, and unavoidable ; whichare ſometimes expreſs'd in this verſe, 

Parva, neceſſarium, res publica, res pia fratri. 
—_ the old Romans in their moſt ſolema feſtivals ſome things were ſpecially per- 
mitted, 

© nippe etiam feſtis quedam exercere dicbus 

Fas & jura ſinunt : rivos deducere nulla 

Religio wetuit, ſegeti pretendere ſepem, 

Infidias avibus moliri, incendere wepres, 

Balantumque gregem fluvio merſare ſalubri. 


It was lawful to turn the water left it might do miſchief, or that it might do good 3 | 


ro 
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61 
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60, 


61, 
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to ſtop a gap in a hedge, to prevent a treſpals, to lay ſnares for birds, to water the cat- 
tel. ro burn weeds: and no religion forbids things of this Nature. 
Burt beſides the laws and practices of Heathens in the Natural religion and obſcr- 

"vation of feſtivals ; we may be inſtructed by the (ame religion amongſt the Jews and 
Chriſtians : Reading and meditating the law was thereligion of the ſews upon their 

feaſts and Sabbaths: _ of old hath them that preach him in every city being read in -m%v E 
the GYna4gogues eVEery Sabbath aay, ſaid 8. Fames, ” They met &; t#pss TOT&s, as Philo 14, 27; T7 
«calls their Synagogues, and they heard Moſes and the Prophets read and expound- ae 0.31 
«ed: there they did all the actions of Natural religion ; there they taught picty and mY 
<« holineſs, juſtice and government , Oeconomical and Political affairs; and rhe 

< meaſures of things good and bad and indifferent ; and though in their Synagogues 

the expoſition and meditation of the law was their principal employment ; yet 

in their Tabernacle and in their Temple which were their places of w orſhip, they 

offered (acritice and ſang hymns and praiſes and gloritications of God. This was 

the ducy and the Religion of their Sabbath; not as it was a ſpecial ſeparate feaſt ; 

but becaule this was the employment fitted for all ſpiritual and religious feaſts what- 

{oever. 


Santta 8ltes oritur, linguiſque animiſque favete, 
Hoc dicenda bono ſunt bona werba ate, 
All holy days are days defign'd for holy offices, for the celebration of the Divine 
Name and the Divine Attributes ; for charitable and holy diſcourſes. That reft 
which God ſuperadded, being only commemorative of their deliverance from the 
Egyptian ſervitude, was not moral, nor perpetual ; it could be diſpen(ed with at 
the Command of a Prophet ; it was diſpens'd with at the Command of Jeſbrahb, it 
was broken at the fiege of Fericho, it always yielded when it claſh'd with the duty 
of any other Commandment; it was not oblerv'd by the Prieſts in the Templ- 
nor in the ſtalls by the Herdſ-man, nor in the houſe by the m-4jer domo ; but itwy 
did lead the Oxe to water, and circumcis'd a Son ; that 1s, it yielded to © icy 
and to Religion, not only to a moral duty but to a Ceremonial ; and there re 
could not oblige us: But that which remain'd was imitable, the natural reli216; 
_=_ was us'd upon the Jewiſh feſtivals was fit alſo for the Huly-days of Chri- 
1ans. 

And this alſo plainly was the practice of the Chriſtians, and bound upon them by 
the command of their Superiors. I. It was not ownudlO. arica as S. I:natins cx 
preſly affirms; the reſt of the body is no effential duty of the Chriſtian feſtivals: 
that was a Judaical rite ; but the Chriſtian is bound to labour, even upon that day ; 
ſays that holy Martyr : for then there had been no poſitive inhibition. ' And the 
Primitive Chriſtians did all manner of works upon the Lords day ; even in the times 
of perſecution when they are the ſtricteſt obſervers of all the Divine Command- 
ments : but in this they knew there was none: and therefore when Conſtantine the 1. omnes c. 8 
Emperor had made an edi& againſt working upon the Lords day; yer he exceprs and feris. 
ſtill permitted all agriculture or labors of the Husbandman whatſoever : for God re- 
gardeth not outward ceſſation ow works more upon one day than another, as S. Epiphanius 
diſputes well againſt the Ebronites and Manichees. 

Thus far was well enough when the Queſtion was concerning the ſenſe and extent 
of a Divine Commandment ; labour is a Natural duty, but to fir ſtill or not to labour 
upon a whole day is no where by God bound upon Chriſtians. | 

2. It was not avio« ownalGs, but it is weatry rope, and Jnpurpyiny Orcs Favund wy, Pidem. 
ſo the ſame Father : The meditation and exerciſe of the word of God, and admiring 
the works of God, that was the work of Chriſtian feſtivals: and that they mighr at- 
tend this, they were commanded to abſtain from ſervile works more or le(s, theſe or 
others reſpeively in ſeveral times and places. « This we find in Fuſtin Martyr ſpeak- Apsl. 2. 
© ing of the Chriſtian Sabbath and Syzaxes ; the Citizens and Countrymen are aſſem- 

*« bled together, and firſt are read the Scriptures of the Prophets and Apoſtles ; then 

«the Prieft or Preſident makes a Sermon or Exhortation to them to practife what 

they heard read, then all go to prayers, after this they receive the Holy Euchariſt, 

*then they give alms to the poor. This is the manner of the Chriſtian feſtiviry. 

Now what ceſſation from the ſecular works is neceſſary in order to the actions of re- 

ligion ; all that we may ſuppoſe to be accidentally the duty alſo of the day. To this 

Purpoſe is that ſaying of S. Gregory, Dominico die 2 labore terreno ceſſandum eſt, atque I. 11. ep: 3, 
Bb omnt 
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omwui modo oxat ionibus inſitendum, ut fi quid negligentie per ſex dies agitur, per Diem re. 
ſurreftions Dominice precibus expietur. : On the Lords day we mult ccale from worla. 
« Iy labour, and by all means perſevere in prayer : that whatſoever in the ſix days was 
« done amils may be expiated by the prayers of the ſeventh, the day of the Lords re. 
« ſurre&tion. In the Synod at Torwrs 1n France ; the Religion of this day was al{y 
ftricly injoin'd. Oporter Chriſtianos in laude Det & gratiarum attione uſque ad veſpe- 
ram perſeverare. Chriſtians muſt perſevere in prailing God and giving thanks to his 
holy Name untill the Evening: that is, untill the Evening fong be finithed, for then 
the Eccleſiaſtical ſolemnity is over : They who were tied to this long office, conld 
leſs be permitted to do any ſecular buſineſs, and according as the piety of the Church 
increaſed, ſo the prohibitions of labour were the more ftri&t ; for that which 
was wholly relative muſt increaſe and diminiſh according to the diminution or in- 
largement of the correſpondent. Conſtantine forbad all labour but the labors of Hu. 
bandry : but affirms the Lords day to be the fitteſt for dreſſing or ſetting of Vines, 
and ſowing Corn. Leo and Anthemins Emperors forbad all publick pleaſures, vexa- 
tious ſuits or actions, arreſts, and law-days, appearances in Courts, advocations 
and legal folemnities on the Lords day. The third Council of Orleans permitted 
Waggons, and Horſes and Oxen to travel upon Sundays, but forbad all Husbandry 
that the Men might come to Church. In an old Synod held at Oxford I find that on 
the Lords day Gonceduntur opera carrucarum & agriculture ; and I find the like in an old 
injun&tion of Queen Elizaberh, Corn may be carried on Sundays when the Harveſt is 
unſeaſonable and hazardous. In theſe things there was variety ; ſometimes more 
ſometimes leſs was permitted. Sometimes fairs and markets, ſometimes none: In 
which that which we are to rely upon 1s this ; 

I. That becauſe it was a day of Religion ; only ſuch things were to be attend- 
ed to, which did not hinder that folemnity. which was the publick religion of the 
day. 

4 Nothing at all to be admitted which was diretly an Enemy to religion, or no 
friend. 

Of the firſt T have already produc'd ſufficient witneſs. Of the ſecond there is the 
leſs doubt, not only becauſe Natural reaſon does abhor all irreligious ations eſpe 
cially upon a day of religion; but becauſe all the pious men and law-givers of the 
Chriſtian Church have made complaints and reſtraints reſpectively of all criminal or 
ſcandalous ations upon that day. Witneſs S. Iznatiws in his Epiſtle to the Magne- 
ſians, Tertullian apolog. c. 4%. S. —_ in his Epiſtle to Auguſt Arch- biſhop of Car 
zerbury ; and S. Auguſtin Biſhop of Hippo, in his 64. Epiſtle to Aurelizs ; the 23. Cx 
non of the Council of Toledo, the Edidt of Leo and Anthemins, all which complain of 
and forbid the evil uſages of the prophaner men who ſpend the Lords day, which by 
the Church of God and in imitation of God himſelf and in celebration of the 
greateſt Myſtery of our redemption was appointed for the ſolema ſervice of God, in 
riotous eating and immoderate drinkings, vain feaſts, and wanton dancings, Enter 
ludes and Songs, as if they intended to verifie the ſcoff of Ratilins, 

Septima queque dies turpi damnata Veterno, 
Ut delaſſati turpis imago Det. 
and that the reſt of the day did repreſent God to have been weary, but therefore was 
deſigned for wine and the licentiouſneſs of his ſervants. 

3. The reſt of the day was ſo wholly for the ends of religion, ſo meerly relative 
to the publick ſervices of the Church, ſo nothing of the proper and abſoluteduty of 
the day, that the Fathers of the Church affirm it to be better to work than upon 
that day to be idle and do nothing. So S. Auſtin expreſly ; melins faceret .... in gr 
ſuo aliquid utile quam fi in agro otioſus exiſteret : e melins feming eorum die Sabbati la 
nam facerent uam que tota die tt neomentts ſuis publice ſaltarent, Todo ſomething 
that 1s end al 1 in the field is better than to ſit there idle, and to ſpin is better than 
to dance. 

4. In thoſe places where the offices of the Church are not expenſive of the whole 
day, it is lawful todo (upon juſt cauſe) any work that is not forbidden by our Supe 
riors, or ſcandalous to our Brethren, in thoſe portions of the day which are uninm- 
ployed: and to deny this is called perverſneſs and contrary to fiich, cap. perven. 
Conſecr. diſt. 3. ©uidam perverſi Spiritus homines prava inter vos aliqua, & Sanite 
fide adverſa ſeminarunt, ita ut die Sabbati aliquid operari prohiberent. They that rf 
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bid all manner of work as unlawful by Divine law upon the Sabbath are pr «icatorrs 
Antichriſti, preachers of Antichriſt : for he when he comes ( ſays S. Gregory ) dicw: 
Sabbathi atque Dominicum ab omni faciet opere cuſtodiri : ſhall forbid all working upon 
the Sabbath and the Lords day. 

5. The Lords day being let apart by the Church for Religion ought to be fo im- 
ployed as the laws of the Church enjoyn ; and no otherwile ; and although it were an 
act of piety ( not only to attend to publick offices, but even ) to attend to eſpecial and 
more frequent private devGsions on that day than others, yet this is without all obli- 

ation from the Church ; concerning whole intention to oblige, we can no ways pre- 
lume, but by her words and laws when ſhe hath declar'd her lelt. 

6. The queſtion concerning particular works, or permitted recreations is whojly 
uſeleſs and trifling : for quod lege prohibitoria veritum 104 eſt, permiſſum t telligitur, 
fays the law: all that is permitted which in the Negative preceprt is not forbidden : 
but as for ſome perſons to give themſelves great liberties of ſport on that day, 15 nei- 


ns 


ther pious nor prudent ; 1o to deny ſome to others is neither juſt nor charitable, The Gti. «+ 


Plough-man fits ſtill in the Church, and the Prieſt labours ; and the wearied man is 


permitted to his refreſhment, and others not permitted, becaule they need it not ; 
and there is no violation of any Commandment of God, even when thicre is a propha- 
nation of the day indulged upon pious and worthy conſiderations. 


5, Tendthis with the words of Gerſon : ©uilibet eo die abſtineat ab omni lavore aut 27+ 1 9D... 


catione aut alio quovis laborioſo opere ſecundum ritum & conſuetudinem patrie, qu coi» 
ſuetudiuem Prelatus Spirituals illizs lock cognoſcens non prohibet ; quod ſi aliqua ſuper tali 
_—_ dubietas occurrat, conſulat ſuperiores : Upon the Lords day we arc to ab- 
» ſtain from all merchandizes or other laborious work, according to the Cuſtom and 
” law of the Country : provided that the Biſhop knowing of any ſuch cuſtom do noc 
? condemn it : and if there be any doubt concerning it, let him enquire of his Super1- 
ors. Inall theſe caſes, Cuſtom and the Laws, the analogie of the Commandment, and 
the deſigns of piety, Chriſtian liberty, and Chriſtiaz Charity are the beſt meaſures of de- 
termination. 

63. I have now done with the two great exceptions which are in the Decalogue, and 
are not parts of the Moral law. All the reſt are Natural precepts of Eternal obliga- 
tion; and are now alſo made Chriſtian by being repeated and renewed by Chriſt,and 
not only left in their prime, Natural neceſſity, but as they are expounded into new 
inſtances of duty, fo they put on new degrees of obligation. 

64, As a ſupplement to this Rule, and in explication of many emergent Queſtions con- 
cerning the Matter of the Divine Laws, and their reſpective obligations, it will be 
uſeful ro enumerate the ſigns and characteriſticks by which we can without error dii- 
cern which Precepts are Moral, and which are not: for this is a good and a general 
inſtrument and Rule of Conſcience, and uſeful in many particulars. 


| The meaſures of difference to diſcern between Moral precepts 
and precepts not Moral in all the Laws of God. 


65, 1. AllMoral laws are ſuch whoſe prime and immediate Meaſures are Natural rea- 
ſon: but of precepts not Moral the reaſons may be ceconomical or Political, ſome 
emergency of ſtate or accident, a reaſon that paſſes away, or that is introduc'd by a 
ſpecial bleſſing or a ſpecial caution, a perſonaldanger, or the accidents of converla- 
tion. That we ſhould obey our Parents is a Moral law. This we know, becauſe for 
this we naturally and by our very Creation, and without a Tutor have many reaſons, 
and ſee great neceſſities and find abundant uſefulneſs. For whoever is in need can- 
not be relieved but upon ſuch conditions as they who are to relieve them will impoſe 
upon them: Love and obedience are but gratitude and neceſſity ; becauſe all children 
are imperfe& and helpleſs perſons ; living upon the love and care of Parents and 
Nurles : they derive their Natures and their birth, their education and maintenance 
from them, that is, they oweto them all that for which any Man can be obeyed and 
loved ; they have on them all the marks and endearments of love and fear ; they arc 
in reſpect of their children uſeful and powerful, better in themſelves, and beneficial 


wa deſcendants; and therefore the Regal power is founded upon the Pater- 
nal. 


Aura © wv 018 avat erom uETIEN. 
And unleſs where God did ſpeak by exprels voice, he never did ſpeak more plainly, or 
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give power to one man over another ſoplainly,as to Parents over their C hild rein; their 
power is the fountain ofall other, and the meaſure of all other ; it hath in it the eng 
and uſefulneſs of all Government, it hath love and it hath caution, it 15 tor the goyg 
of the Subjects ; and though it keeps the honour 1n 1t ſelf, yet the acvantageever 
paſſeth on to others : And then if we conſider that children are a part of their Parents, 
that the Parents are bleſſed and curied in them, that there 1s in them toward their 
children a Natural affeion, that the little image of immortality in wliich Men ge. 
ſir'd to laſt for ever is ſupplied to them by ſucceſſion, which prelerves their Name 
and Memory ; that Parents arc more wile, and more powerful, and betore in time, 
and uſeful in all regards ; that children cannot ar firſt underſtand, nor do, nor ſpeak; 
that therefore Naturally they mult be in the poſſeſſion of them that can; that noman 
will quit his intereſt without juſt reaſon ; and theſe reaſons of Subjection being prime 
and Natural, and ſome of them laſting, and all of them leaving an obligation anden- 
dearment behind them, they cannot pals away without leaving indeleble impreflions ; 
it muſt neceſſarily and Naturally follow that children muſt pay to their Parents the 
duties of love and obedience ; 
"O1; 4 T#; Texovlas on Bim o8Cas 
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It is the voice of Nature: He that honours his Parents is dear to God. * Now when 
there is ſo much prime and Natural reaſon : or it there be but any one that is {o, 
which by Nature we are taught, it is Gods mark upon an Eternal precept : and 
whatloever God hath commanded, that is Naturally reaſonable, that is, if it be na- 
turally known, or if it be a reaſon that is not relative to times and perſons, a reaſon 
that will not paſs away with the changes ofthe world ; a reaon that injoyns a thing 
that is perfe&ive of our nature, and which cannot be ſupplied by ſomething elle ; 
all that is to be confeſſed to be a part of the Moral law. Bur on the other ſide, if we 
rake the inſtances of circumciſion, and enquire whether this can be an Eternal 
law ; belidesthe ways of diſcovering this by the lines and meaſures of revelat- 
on, we can allo tell by the cauſes of its injunion: it was appointed as a mark of 4 


family, a ſeparation of a people from other Nations, the ſeal of a temporary Cove- 


nant, a violence to nature, not naturally apt to ſignike or to effe&t any thing beyond 
the wound made by the ſharp ſtone, a rite for which no natural reaſon can be given; 
x therefore it was never written in our hearts, but given in tables that could pe 
riſh. 

2. "That of which no reaſon can be given isnot a moral precept. Becauſe all Mo- 
ral laws being allo natural are perfe&tive of humane nature, and are compliances 
with our natural needs, and with our natural and mealur'd appetites ; they are ſuch 
in which all mankind feels a benefit ; and where he ſees his way ; they are and have 
been found out by the Heathen, drawn into their digeſts of Laws ; and there was 
never any law pretended to be Moral, but they that did pretend it, offer'd at a reaſon 
tor it, deriv'd from the fountains of nature. For every Moral law being natural ; 
either ir mnſt be naturally conſonant to the underſtanding, or only to the natural 
defires: It rotheunderſtanding, then there is a diſcernible reaſon ; if only to the 
deſires, then the meaſure might be this, that whatſoever we naturally deſire 
ſhall become a natural duty ; ' which if it could be admitted, would infer all the 
miſchiets and diſorders of the world. Upon this account all Sacraments and Sacra- 
menrals are excluded from being moral laws, becauſe they depending wholly upon 
Divine inſtitution, whoſe reaſons are very often ſecret and unrevealed, we can neti- 
ther naturally know, nor naturally conſent to them, and therefore can ſtand bound 
w—_ no longer than to the expiration of that period for which they were invert 
ted. 

3. Theconſequents of natural reaſon are no indications of a Moral Command- 
ment. For Moral laws are few, and founded upon prime reaſon, ſuch as appears 
{oro all diſcerning perſuns ; but when once men begin to argue, and that their art 
or obſervation is allo to be relied upon ; it is ſooftendeceived and always fo fallible, 
that Gods Wiſdom and Goodneſs would never put our Eternal intereft upon the 
diſputations of men. Iris {aid by ſome men to be of the law of nature that Spirt- 
tual perlons ſhould be exempt from ſecular juriſdition ; but becauſe they infer this 
from ſome proportions of nature, the natural diſtin&ion of Spiritual and Temporal, 


by two or three remote and uncertain conſequences, it is to be deſpiſed ; though 
we 
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we had not 1. ſo many precedents in the Old Teſtament to the contrary, and 2. the 
example of our Bleſſed Lord, who being the head of all Spiritual power was yet ſub- 
ject to the Civil Magiſtrate ; and 3. the expreſs words of S. Paul ſpeaking of the 
ſecular Magiſtrate ; and commanding every Soul to be ſubject to them; that is, Prieſts 
and Monks, Apoſtles and Evangeliſts and Prophets (as S. Ghryſoſtom thence argues,) 
and all this 4. beſides the Notoriety of the thing it ſelf; Spirituality being a capa- 
city ſuperadded to perſons, who by a former that is a Natural duty are ſubordinate 
to ſecular ſuperiors. But belides all this; If the deduction of Conſequents ſhall be 
the meaſure of Moral duties, then the wittieſt Diſputant ſhall be the Law-giver, and 
Logick will be the Legi/ative ; and there will be no term or end of multiplication 
of laws: for ſince all truth depends upon the prime and Eternal truth, and can be 
deriv'd from thence and return thither again, all actions whatſoever that can be in 
any ſence good or uſeful will be 1n all ſences neceſſary and matter of duty. "There is 
a chain of truths, and every thing follows from every thing if we could find it out: 
but that cannot be the mea{ure of laws ; for beſides that a thing is reaſonable, there 
muſt be a Divine Commandment ; and if a good reaſon alone is not ſufficient to 
make a Moral law, a bad one is not ſufficient to declare it. That all who are oblig'd 
by a law ſhould at leaſt by interpretation conſent to it, is ſaid by many to be of the 
law of Nature ; yet this 1s ſo far from being a Moral Commandment, that in ſome 
very great Communities of Men, the Clergy who are not the ignobleſt part of the 
People have no vote in making laws, nor power to chooſe their repreſentatives. In- 
deed it is very reaſonable and tull of equity that all ſtates of men who are tit to chooſe 
for others, ſhould at leaſt be admitted ro chooſe for themſelves ; yet becaule this re- 
lies not upon any prime Natural reaſon that neceſſarily infers it ; but is to be truſted 
to two or three conſequences and deductions, men have leave to ule their power, and 
may chooſe whether they will 1a this thing ule the abſolute power of a Prince, or 
the more compliant poſture of a Father. This is better, but that is not evidently 
againſt a moral Commandment. 

4. A law that invades the right of Nature is not always the breach of a Moral 
Commandment : By the law of Nature no man is bound to accuſe himſelf, but be- 
cauſe it is not againſt the law of Nature if he does, and only againſt a privilege or 
right of Nature, © the complicated neceffities of Men, *- the imperfe&ion of humane 
Notices, * and the violence of ſuſpicion, + and the dangers of a third perſon, * or 
the intereſt of the Republick, © or the Concerns of a Prince may make it reaſonable 
that a Man be ask'd concerning himſelf; and tyed to give right anſwers. A Natural 
—_ isno indication of a Moral law. But of this I have already ſpoken upon another 
occaſion. 

5. Every Conſonancy to Natural Reaſon is not the ſufficient proof of a Moral 
law: For as we fay in Natural Philoſophy ; that 7 quonce and 7% x7 7 quoiy, 
Things Natural and things according to Nature are not all one: Ir 1s according to 
Nature that they who have the yellow Jaundies ſhould look of a yellow colour : but 
this is not a Natural affettion, but preternatural all the way : So it is in Moral in- 
ſtances, it is conſonant to nature that we ſhould not boil a Kid in her mothers Milk, 


In hunc locum. 


but this makes no moral law, for it is not againſt a natural law if wedo. * There are Vid. Aquinat. 


ſome little rationalities and proportions and correſpondencies of nature which are 
well and decent and pretty, but are not great enough to eſtabliſh a Commandment, or 
to become the meaſure of eternal life and death. Nothing leſs than the value of a Man, 
or the concernment of a man is the ſubject of Moral laws, and God having given to a 
man reaſon to live juſtly and uſefully, ſoberly and religiouſly, having made theſe rea- 
ſonable and matters of Conſcience by a prime inſcription, hath by ſuch prime reaſons 
relating to God or man bound upon us all Moral laws. Man only is capable of laws, 
and therefore to man only under God can Moral laws be relative. 

| 6. When God gives a law and adds a reaſon for it ; it is not always the ſignifica- 
tion of a Moral law though the reaſon be in it ſelf Eternal, unleſs the realon it ſelf be 
proper, relating to the nature of the thing, and not matter of Empire. For ex- 
ample, when God commanded the People of Iſrael to give the firſt-born to him or to 


12.9.95, art,24 


redeem it, he adds this reaſon, I a»z the Lord: Now although this reaſon be eter- numb, 3.12: 


nal, yet it is not a proper reaſon for this ; but a reaſon by which he does or might 
injoin all Commandments: and it is alſo matter of Empire and Dominion, by which 
he can remonſtrate his abſolute ſupreme Legiſlative power, which is reaſon ſufficient 
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for our obedience, but yet it is extrinſecal to the nature of the precept, and therefore 
upon this account it cannot be called Moral, whole reaſon is always natural, proper 
and immediate. But yet even this very reaſon although it is a matter of Empire, yer 
when it is put toa Commandinent as a proper realon and refers to the matter of the 
law,it is a certain token of Morality : for thus this 1s the preface or the reaſon affixed 
to the firſt Commandment ; and ſomething like it 1s in the ſecond: For here when 
God ſays, I am the Lord; it is a proper, natural, eſſential reaſon, inferring that there- 
fore we muſt have no other Gods, nor to any other thing that is not God give Divine 
honor. 

7. When God in the old Teſtament did threaten the Heathens or puniſh them fox 
any fact, it was not a ſufficient argument to conclude that fa& to be done againſt a 
Moral Commandment ; unleſs other things alſo concurred to the | make aura 
This I made to appear in the inſtance of fume marriages: and it relies upon this rea- 
ſon ; becauſe the Nations were oblig'd by the precepts of oah, all the inſtances or 
particulars of which were not Eternal in their obligation. 

8. All the inſtances or purſuances of a Moral law, are not as Moral or neceſſary 
as their fountain ; but that Moral law is onely to be inſtanc'd in thoſe great lines of 
duty, which are nam'd or apparently __ in the letter or Analogy of the law, 
That thoſe who miniſter at the Altar ſhould be partakers of the Altar 1s a Moral law, 
and a part of natural and eſſential juſtice and religion: in purſuance of this, the 
Prieſts did eat of the ſacrifice; and were maintain'd by Tithes and Offerings ; and 
thus this Moral law amongſt them was inftanc'd and obeyed : but though theſe were 
the ways in which the Jews did obey a Moral law ; yet theſe inſtances are not Moral 
and Eternal ; becauſe the Commandment can be performed without them : and 
though the Oxe be muzled when he treads out the Corn, yet if he eats his fill be- 
fore and after his work there is no breach of the Commandment. Thus alſo it is 
commanded that we ſhould riſe up to the Grey head ; which is a purſuance of the 
fifth Commandment , but yet this expreſſion of reverence to old Men , is neither 
neceſſary at all times nor yet to be done by all perſons: another expreſſion may do 
all the duty that is intended; and he that with civil circumſtances gives an alms to 
an old beggar, hath done more regard to him than he that gives him a complement : 
For although Moral Commandments are ſometimes fignitied with the inveſtiture 
of circumſtances or particular inſtances, yet becauſe great reaſon is their mes- 
ſure, prime, natural, eſſential and Concreated reaſon, it is eafie to make the (c- 

aration. 

F 9. The ſtrong, violent and firm perſwaſions of Conſcience in ſingle perſons, or in 
ſome communities of Men is not a ſufficient indication of a Moral law. The weak 
Brother of whom S. Pa#/ ſpeaks durſt not eat fleſh, but thought it an impiety next 
to unpardonable, but he was abuſed: and there are at this day ſome perſons, ſome 
Thouſands of Perſons againſt whoſe Conſcience it is to dreſs Meat upon the Lords 
Day,or to uſe an innocent permitted recreation : Now when ſuch an opinion makes a 
Sect, and this Sec gets firm confidents and zealous defenders, in a little time it will 
dwell upon the Conſcience as if it were a Native there, whereas it is but a pitiful in- 
mate and ought to be turned out of doors. 

Io, The conſonant practices of Heathens in a matter not expreſly commanded by 
God to them, is no argument that what they did in that inſtance was by the light of 
nature, or a duty of a Moral Commandment. The Heathens paid Tithes to Hercu- 
les, they kept the ſeventh day ſacred, they forbad their holy perſons to make ſecond 
marriages ; but it will be too great an eaſinels upon this account to ſuppoſe theſe to 
be matter of Effential duty : not only becauſe (as Tertullian obſerves) the Devil was 
willing to imitate the ſeverity or cuſtoms and rites of Gods Church, to make his own 
Aſſemblies the more venerable, Symbolical, alluring and perſwaſive; but becauſe the 
Nations to whom God commanded Tithes, Sabbaths and the like, had entercourle 
with many others, and were famous in the World by blefſing and Miracles, by the 
Laws and Oracles of God, by excellent Government and the beſt learnings: The 
Phenicians conveyed many Hebrew cuſtoms into Greece, and ſome learned Perſons 
went to School in Paleſtize and taught their own Nation ſome myſteriouſneſles which 
themſelves learned under the Jewiſh Doctors : and when the Judaizing Chriſtians did 
pertinacioully retain circumciſion, they might upon this ground have pretended it to 


be conſonant to the law of Nature; becaufe even the Gentiles, the Egypriars, ogy 
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bians, all the Nations that defeended from I/mael and &ſan, and divers other Na- 
tions their neighbours did uſe it. But, Conſent is no argument, when it is ncthino but 
imitation. 

. 11, The appendant penalty of temporal death impoſed by God Almighty upon 
the breakers of a law, does not prove that law to be of eternal obligation. I inſtance 
in the gathering ſticks upon the Sabbath, the omitting Circumcilion, the approach- 
ing a wife iz dicbus pollutionts ; all which were made ſacred by the greateſt penalty, 
but yet had not the greateſt obligation, they were not Moral. 

76, 12, When two laws are in confli& and conteſt and call for an impoſſible obedi- 
ence, one muſt yield to the other ; but that which muſt yield is not moral and Etcr- 
nal. The obſervation of the Sabbath, and doing a&ts of charity did often interfere in 
the actions and occurrences of our Bleſſed Saviour's life ; but the Sabbath was al- 
ways made to yield to charity. Thus Sacrifice and mercy, the outward work and 
the inward, the letter and the Spirit do often make contrary pretenſions ; but ſacri- 
fice, and the outward work, and the letter are to yield and to comply, and therefore 
are but the expreſſions or inſtances, or ſignifications of a Moral duty ; but of them- 
ſelves have no morality. This holds in all inſtances and hath no exception. 

I3. By the not conſidering of theſe meaſures a great part of Mankind have been 
deceiv'd; but they could only be ſecured by the firſt ; which becauſe it is alſo poſ- 
ſible to be miſtaken in the application, by reaſon of the miſcarriages and confidence of 
ſome men ; therefore the laſt reſort of all Moral laws is to the Scriptures of the new 
Teſtament ; in which whatſoever is commanded to all Mankind is either moral in its 
Nature or is ſo by adoption ; which laſt clauſe I put in, by reaſon of the Sacraments, 
and ſome glorious appendages of Morality, and heroical acts of charity commanded 
by Chriſt: the obſervation of which although it be not moral, or of prime Natural 
neceſſity, yet becauſe they are commanded by Chriſt whoſe law is to oblige us as 
long as the Sun and Moon endures: to us Chriſtians and to all to whom the notice of 
them does arrive, it is all one in reſpec of our duty, and hath no real difference in 
the event of things. But if from the old Teſtament Men will (as it is very often at- 
tempted in ſeveral inſtances) endeavour to deſcribe the meaſures of Moral laws, the 
former cautions are of neceſſary obſervation. 
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RULE VIL 


There is no ſlate of Men or things but is to be guided by the proportion of ſome Rule or pre- 
cept in the Chriſtian law. 


Hat is, where there is no law to reſtrain us, we may do what we pleaſe; but 
where weare tyed up to rules and meaſures, we have no Law-giver or fountain 
of religion but God, who 1n thele laſt days hath ſpoken to us only by his Son, who as 
he is ſupreme in all things, ſo he is every way all-ſufficient, and as by him only we 
can be (av'd » ſo by him only and by his Spirit we muſt be govern'd. To this purpoſe 
we believe that he hath taught ns all his Fathers will: He is he Author and finiſher of 
our faith ; and therefore to him and to an obedience to him we muſt bring our under- 
ſtanding: we pray that his will may be done here as it u in heaven ; and therefore he is 
rfe&ly to rule our wills here, for we are ſure he does rule all above : we have no 
aw-giver but him,no rule but his will ; no revelation of his will but in his word : and 
beſides this we have no certain place where we can ſet our foot. The laws of the Jews 
were either for them and their Proſelytes alone, or were adopted into the Chriſtian 
Code; right reaſon gives meaſures of things, but of it ſelf makes no laws unleſs it be 
conducted by a competent authority ; The Prophets were either expounders of Mo- 
ſes law, or preachers Evangelical ; that is, either they call'd to obedience in things 
not Moral, or if they did, they only ſpake the Sermons of the Goſpel ; and whatſo- 
ever was excellent in all the world was but a derivation from the wiſdom of zhe Eter- 
nal Father; and all this was united into a Syltem of Holy precepts at the appearing 
of the Eternal Son: and ſince there is no name under heaven by which we can be ſaved but 
only the Name of Feſus, and he ſaves us not only by procuring pardon for them, bur 
by turning us from our iniquitics, by efforming us anew, by reforming whatſoever 


was amiſs in manners and perſwaſion, by conforming us to the {imilitude ” = 
oli- 
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Holineſs and perfe&ions of God, and brings us to glory by the ways and methods of 
Grace, that is, never leaves us till our graces are perfect and even with Eternal felij- 
cities, it follows that we muſt go to him, that he muſt teach us and guide us, that he 
muſt govern us and per{wade us, that his laws mult be our meaſures, his wiſdom muſt 
be our ſtar, his promiles our aims, and we may as well ſay there can be too principles 
as that beſides him there can be any erernal and lupreme law-giver. Ore is wore than 
all the numbers of the World. 

And if we look into the Nature of his Laws we ſhall handle this truth as the People 
on Mount Sinai did ſee thunder : all exccilencies have as perfe& Unity as any one 
hath; and there can be but one jultice,and ir 1s the ſame grace of mercy which dwells 
in the bowels of all the good Men and Women in the World, and of temperance 
there can be but one general meaſure, and unchaſtity is a certain prevarication of 
one excellency that is known to all the World ; and as for religion ſince there 1s but 
one God, and he is to be worſhipped as himlſelt pleas'd, and to convey his bleſſings 
to us by what Mediator and by what inſtruments himſelf ſhall ele&; there can be 
in theſe things no variety, unleſs there be a plain deficiency in the means of the Di-' 
vine appointment. All the duty of Mankind is in Religion, juſtice and ſobriety ; 
and in all theſe things God by Jeſus Chriſt hath given us many laws, and beſides 
them he hath given us no other, we have but one Lord, and therefore but one Law- 
giver and meaſure of juſtice : we have but one faith, and rherefore but one Reli- 
gion 3 we have but one Baptiſm, or folemnity of renunciation of the fleth, the 
World and the Devil, and therefore but one Rule for our comportment ; one mea- 
ſure of Sobriety according to the Unity of our Nature, which being made after the 
image of God, is one as God is one. If therefore our Bleſſed Lord be a perfect Law- 
giver, his law alone muſt be the meaſure of our duty and obedience ; but if he be 
not a perfet Law-giver, whither ſhall we go to underſtand the will of God ? Ma- 


Johy 6. 68, fter whither ſhall we go? for thou haſt the words of eternal life, ſaid S. Peter ; there's 


the queſtion and the anſwer too, and they together make the argument a demonſtra- 
tion. For if we can obtain Eternal life by the words of Chriſt, then they contain in 
them the whole will of God ; for he that fails in one is imperfe& and loſes all: and 
therefore in the words of Chriſt there is a perfe& proviſion for an intire obedience, 
becauſe they are a ſufficient way to life Eternal. 

The effect of this Conſideration is ; that all the meaſures of Good and Evil muſt 
be taken by the Evangelical lines : —_ is to be condemn'd which Chriſt per- 
mits, and nothing is to be permitted which he condemns. For this is the great pre- 
rogative and perte&tion of Chriſt's law above that of oe of ſome things by Moſes 
were permitted for neceſſity, and becauſe of the hardnels of their hearts, thus di- 
vorces and Polygamy became legally innocent, becaule a perfe& law was too hard 
for that People, and like a Yoke upon a young Oxe would have galled them, not ſub- 
dued them ; and if he had ſtrain'd too hard, the filver cords of Diſcipline would 
have been firſt broken and then deſpiſed. But when Chriſt came he gave perfe& laws, 
and more perfe& graces ; he made the capacities of his obedience larger, and fitted 
the law and the Subje& by even and Natural and gracious proportions ; and permit- 
ted nothing which his Father lov'd not ; and now every plant that God hath not plan- 
zed muſt be rooted up : and therefore this law muſt needs be abſolute, and alone, and 
unalterable, and perfe&, and for ever : and this appears infinitely upon this account ; 
that although our Nature is ſuch that it will always be growing in this world towards 
perfetion, and therefore that it is imperte&, and our obedience will be imperfe&: 
yet even this Chriſt does not allow or poſitively permit ; but commands us to be per- 
fe, that is, to go on towards it, to allow nothing to our ſelves either of crime or of 
ſuſpicion, to be perfect in our deſires, to be reſtleſs in our endeayours, to be aſſidu- 
ous 1n our prayers, never to think we have comprehended, never to ſay it is enough : 
and if our Bleſſed Maſter does not allow of any imperfeRtion of degrees, but thruſts 
the moſt imperfe& forwards to perfection, it muſt be certain that in his proviſions 
and his laws there can be no imperfe&tion, but he hath taken care for all things on 
which Eternity depends, and in which God is to be glorified and obeyed. And there- 
fore in no caſe can it be allowed to any man, or to any company of men to do any 
thing which is not there permitred. 


Dneſs. 
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© gueſt. 
4. Pon - TON of this Rule it 15 to be enquired whether it can be lawful for a 
Prince or Republick to permit any thing tor the publick necethties ofthe people, 
which is forbidden by the laws of Feſ#s Chriit. 

5. To thisI anſwer witha diſtinion : That ifthe Queſtion be, whether in any caſes 
there may be anal impunity ; there 15 no peradventure but there may, for ſometimes 
it is necefſary, as when a multitude fins, tor then the remedy 15 much worſe than the 
diſeaſe, and to cut off all would effe&, ut emo fit quem peccaſſe paniteat ; there would 
be juſtice without dilcipline, and Government without Subjects, and a cure without 
Remedy : And therefore it is that Princes in the Mutinies of armies or in the rcbclli- 
on of their people uſe to cut off the heads of offenders, or Decimate the Legions, as 
Ceſar and Germaxrcws did : but it it be part of the people, though a conſiderable part, 
and the action highly Criminal, we find great examples, that executions have been 
done by Subjects, by the innocent part, and then all the offenders (uffer'd : Thus ir 
happened in the mutiny of Czciza's Legions, and their detection to the {/b//, The 
innocent part cut off all the rebels: and thus it was commanded by Moſes, who pu- 
niſhed all them who worſhipped the golden Calt, by the [word of the Levites, he 
ſet every mans hand againſt his Brother, and none of the Criminals did eſcape. Bur 
ſomerimes it is impoſſible to puniſh all ; and very often the evil would be more chan 
the good. For in all penal laws and inflictions, although there be much ot Vindictive 

juſtice, yet this juſtice is but a handmaid to Government and Correction. When re- 

venge is not alſo diſcipline, then it is no Government, unleſs Tyranny be the name o1 
it. Sothatin ſuch caſes, it may be lawful to ſpare ſome who need it indeed, bur de- 

{ſerve it not. 7 

6. Butifby impunity be meant a /egal impurity ; it muſt either mean that a law ſhall 

warrant the action, or that it ſhall betore-hand promile indemaity : if it warrant the 

action, which the Evangelical law hath forbidden, it 1s like the laws of Om7rz, it is 

Htatutum nou bonum, and eretts a Government againſt the law of Chriſt: if ir con- 

demns the action but promiſes indemnity, it diſparages it ſelf, and confeſſes its own 

weaknels: bur as the firſt can never be lawful; ſo neither can the ſecond ever be 
made fo, but with theſe Cautions. 
Cautions to be obſerved in Civil permiſſions of an unlawful a& or ſtate. 

I, That the thing ſo permitted, be in the preſent conſtitution of affairs neceſſary ; 
and yet will not be without the evil appendage. Thus it is neceſſary that in all com- 
munities of Men there be borrowing ard lending 3 but if it cannot be without uſury, 
the Commonwealth might promiſe not to puniſh it ; though of it ſelf it were un- 
Charitable and conſequenuly unlawful. Tor it 1s cither lawtul, or clle it isunlaw- 
ful for being againſt Juſticeor againſt Charity. If it be againſt Juſtice, the Com- 
monwealth, by permitting it, makes it juſt: foras it is in the economy of the 
world, the decree of God doth eſtabliſh the viciſhitudes of day and night for ever : 
but the Sun by looking on a point not only ſignihes, but allo makes the little portions 
of time, and divides them into hours ; but Men coming with their little arts and in- 
ſtruments make them to be underſtood, and ſo become the Suns interpreters : ſo it 
isin the matter of juſtice, whoſe great return and firm eſtabliſhments are made by 
God, and ſome rules given for the great meaſures of it ; and we from his laws know 
Juſt and unjuſt, as we underſtand day and night : but the laws of Princes, and the 
contracts of men like the Sun, make the little meaſures, and dividethegreat propor- 
tions into minutes of juſtice and fair entercourſe ; and the Divines and Lawyers go 
yet lower, and they become expounders of thoſe meaſures, and ſet up dials and in- 
{truments of notice by which we underſtand the proportion and obligations of the 
law, and the lines of Juſtice : juſt and unjuſt we love or hate reſpectively by our 
warrant from God ; and from him allo we are taught to make the General lines of it ; 
as, Do what you would be done to, reſtore the pledge, hurt no man, rob not your neighbour 
of his rights, make no fraudulent contracts, no unjuſt bargains: but then what are his 
rights, and what arc not, what is fraudulent aud what is fair, in what he hath power, 
1n what he hath none, is to be determin'd by the laws of Men : So that if a Comumon- 
wealth permits an uſurarious exchange or contra, it isnot unjuſt, becauſe rhe laws 
are the particular meaſures of juſtice and contracts, and therefore may well promiſe 
impunity where ſhe makes innocence (as to the matter of juſtice.) * But if uſury be un- 
lawful, becauſe it is uncharitable : then when it becomes neceffary it is alio charitable 

com- 
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comparatively ; and as to charity no man by the laws of God 15 to be compelled ( be- 
caule it is not charity if it be compelled ; tor God accepts not an unwilling giver, and 
it is not charity bur an act of obedience and political duty, when by laws men are con- 
ſtrain'd to make levies for the poor ; ) ſo much leſs can they be compelled to meaſures 
and degrees of charity ; and if to lend upon ulury be better than not to lend at all, ix 
is in ſome ſence a charity todo ſo : and it it be when it will not be otherwiſe, there is 
no queſtion but the Prince that allows indemnity, is not to be damnih'd himlelf, 1 
inſtanc'd in this, but in all things elſe where there 1s the {ame reaſon there is the ſame 


concluſion. | | | 
2, Impunity may be promiſed to any thing forbidden by the law of Chriſt, if ir 


' bein ſuch caſes in which the Subje& matter is diſputable and uncertain, whether it 


beſoorno; then it may. Thus it happens in queſtions of religion, in which it is 
certain there are many reſolutions againſt the truth of God ; but yet they may be 
permitted, becauſe when they are probably diſputed, no man 1s tit to puniſh the 
error, but he who is certain and can make it appear fo to others, that himlclt is nor 
deceived. | 

3. Whatſoever is againſt the law of Chriſt in any inſtance, may not be directly 
permitted for the obtaining a greater good, but may for the avoiding of a greater ey1| 
which is otherwiſe indeclinable. If a Prince be perfe&ly perlwaded that the ſuffer- 
ing the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation is againſt the laws and words of Chriſt, it may 
not be ſuffered, though the parties intereſted promiſe to pay all the Gabels of the 
Nation, and raiſe an army to defend it : but ifa rebellion cannot otherwile be appea- 
ſed, itis lawful ; not only upon many other accounts, which are appendant to the 
ſubje& matter, but becauſe when two evils are before me, neither of which is of my 
procuring I am innocent if I ſuffer either, and I am prudent if I chuſe the leaſt, 
and I amguilty of nocrime, becauſe I am but a ſuffering perlon: but it I do it to 
obtain a greater good, I chuſe the evil direly, becauſe I am not forc'd to purſue the 
greater good ; I can be without it ; and although I may chule the leaſt evil, be- 
cauſe I cannot avoid that or a greater ; yet when the Queſtion is, whether Iſhall per- 
mit anevilor loſe an advantage, I may eſcape all evil, at no greater price than by 
loſing that advantage: ſothat here 1s no excuſe, becauſe there 1s no neceſſity ; and 
in matters of duty, no good can make recompence for doing any evil: but the ſuffer- 
ing of a leſſer evil is highly paid for by the avoiding of a greater. 

4. When any ſuch evil againſt the laws of Chriſt is permitted, the evil it ſelf muſt 
be ſo reproved, that the forced impunity may not give ſo much incouragement to 
the crime as the cenſure muſt abate. The reaſon is, becauſe no evil muſt be done at 
any price ; and we muſt rather loſe our life than cauſe our Brother to offend ; and if 
each man is bound to this, then every man is bound to it. But becauſe impunity is 
the greateſt incouragement to ſin, and next to the pleaſure or intereſt of 1t, is the 
greateſt temptation ; care mult be taken that what ſerves the intereſt of the Repub- 
lick, may not deccive the intereſt of Souls ; and this being the greateſt ought in- 
finitely to be preferred ; and therefore unleſs ſomething be directly done, that may be 
ſufficient ſecurity againit the probable danger, no intereſt of the Commonwealth is 
- ” ſerv'd againſt it ; becauſe none is ſufficient to be put in balance againſt one 

oul. 

5. This impunity ( eſpecially if it be 1n the matter of ſobriety ) muſt not be perpe- 
tual, but for a time only, and muſt be reſcinded at the firſt opportunity. Thus S. Au- 
{tin when he complain'd of the infinite number of ceremonies which loaded the 
Church, and made her condition more intolerable than that of the Jews under the Le- 
vitical yoke, adds this withal, that this was no longer to be tolerated than till there 
was a poſſibility to reform. And when S. Gregory had ſent Auguſtin the Monk to con- 
vert the Saxozs, he gave him advice not to preſs them at firſt too paſſionately to quit 
their undecent marriages, which by their long Cuſtoms and the intereſt of their fa- 
milies they would be too apt to hold too pertinaciouſly, and with inconvenience, but 
afterwards it would be done. 

6. Till the impunity can be taken away, it were an a& of prudence and piety, and 
( in many caſes ) of duty, todiſcountenance the fin by collateral and indirect puniſh- 
ments : Thus the old Romans conkin'd their /upanaria to the outer part of the City ; It 
was a Summenium, and their impure women had a name of diſgrace, anda yellow 


veil was their cognizance : and ſo the Fews are us'd in ſome places: but (hes wo 
n 
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find that S. Pal and the Apoſtles tolerated thoſe Chriſtians which from among their 
own Nation gave up their Names to Chriſt ; who yet were Polygamiſts, or which 
was equivalent, had married a ſecond wite, their firſt being living and divorc'd: but 
although this could not well be avoided, leſt they ſhould be vex'd into Apoſtaſie, and 
their Judaical hardneſs of heart was not yet intenerated ſufficiently by the ſofter 
and ſweeter Sermons of the Goſpel ; but yet to repreſent their diſlike of ſuch 
marriages which = were forc'd to tolerate, they forbad ſuch perſons to be taken 
into their Clergy, ſo puniſhing ſuch perſons by a privation of honour whom 
they could nor puniſh by a dire& infliction of cenſures, or ſeparation from their 
WIVES. 

7. In all ſuch tolerations of evil, the ſecular intereſt muſt be apparently ſeparate 
and declar'd to ſtand far off from any thing of the Religion ; and the conlſciences 
permitted to ſtand or fall under them, who are to take care of them and anſwer for 
them ; the permiſſion by the civil power is not to reſcue them from the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal rod: for it being a matter of civil intereſt 1s not to derive any countenance from 
religion, ſo much as accidentally ; for no powers of Man can forbid the ſervants of 
Chriſt to preach his law, to declare his will, and to get Subjects to his Kingdom, and 
to turn ſinners from the error of their way: if they 4 they muſt not be obeyed, but 
God muſt, and if they die for it they are well enough. 

* + * 


14, But now againſt the docrine of the Rule many things may be objected ; for 
there ſeem many things and great caſes to be for which the laws of the Holy Jeſus 
have made no proviſion. I inſtance in a very great one, That is, the whole ſtate 
of War, and all the great caſes and incidents of it. For fince it is diſputable 
whether Chriſtianity allows of War, and it is not diſputable but very certain that 
it ſpeaks nothing of it expreſly, neither gives any cautions concerning it in parti- 
cular, it will ſeem to be a caſis omiſſms in the law. To this there may be many con- 
ſiderations offered. | 


Of the meaſures of War by Chriſt's laws. 


x, If it be faid that all War is unlawful, againſt the analogy and againſt many ex- 
preſs lines of our Religion ; it is indeed a ſhort way of anſwering this difficulty, bur 
will involve the whole Chriſtian world in many more ; but of this in the following 
numbers I ſhall give accounts. 

2. If it be ſaid that Chriſtianity leaves that matter of War wholly to be conducted 
by the laws of Nature and Natwns : we ſhall find that this will intangle the whole 
inquiry, but we ſhall never come to any certainty. For if the Chriſtian law be (as 
I have proved) a perfe& digeſt of the Natural law ; to ſay the affairs of War are to 
be conducted by the laws of Nature is not to put them from _ determin'd by the 
Chriſtian law, becauſe they are the ſame; and if in the law of Chriſt theve be no 
rules of War, neither can there be any in Nature. But beſides this, if the laws of Na- 
ture which concern War be not ſet down in the Goſpel and writings of the new Teſta- 
ment, but that we be ſent to look for them in the tables of our own hearts in which 
ſome things are diſordered by paſſion, and many more are written there by intereſt, 
and ſome by cuſtom, and others by education, and amongſt men thele are the authors 
of contrary inſcriptions; we ſhall find the law of Nature a ſtrange thing by that time 
we have drawn it from thence only,and look'd over it to find ſome rules of war,whoſe 
whole being is very much againſt the excellent and perfe&ive laws of Nature. 

3. If it be ſaid that War 1s to be conducted by the meaſures of Peace ; we ſpeak 
what is impoſlible to be true: for inter arma ſilent leges, not only becauſe the ſword 
- licentious and impudent ; but becauſe the caſes of Peace and War are wholly dit- 

erent. 

4. If it be ſaid that right reaſon muſt be the meaſures ; I anſwer, that if right 
reaſon could be heard, poſſibly there would be no war at all: and fince one part begins 
the war againſt reaſon, it is not likely that he for any reaſon that can be urg'd (hall 
loſe his advantage. But beſides this, who ſhall be judge? whoſe reaſon ſhall rule? 
whoſe arguments ſhall prevail? and will he who is »2inor in cauſa be minor in prelio, 
he who hath the worſt at the diſpute yield alſo in the fight? and are not the pugnaciſ- 
ſimi the fighting men ſuch as will hear and underſtand the leaſt reaſon ? 

5. Some will have the law of Nations to be the meaſure of War; and poſſibly ., 
might 
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might if there were a D:gcſt of rhem, and a compullory to inforce them ; but there 
being neither, they are uncertain whar they are, and are admitted with variety and b 
——_ and they ſhall oblige ſtrangers when the Men are conquered ; and Subjedz 
by the will of the Prince, that 15, the mealures of war ſhall be the edicts of any ſingle 
General and nothing elle. | 

In the midſt of theſe oppoſitions it will be hard to find ſomething certain: but thar 
which can moſt be relied upon is this. * That Chriſtian Religion hath made no par- 
ticular proviſions for the condut of war w#4der a proper title, becaule it hath ſo com- 

manded all the a&ions of Men, hath ſo ordered rhe religion, fo taken care that Men 
ſhall be juſt, and do no wrong, hath given laws ſo perfect, rules ſo excellent, threat- 
nings ſo ſevere, promiſes ſo glorious, r::at there can be nothing wanting towards the 
peace and felicity of Mankind, bur the wills of Men. It Mea be ſubjects of Chrifts 
law, they can never go to war with each other ; but when they are out of the ſtate of 
laws and peace, they fall inro the ſtare of war ; whuck being contrary to peace, is allo 
without all laws. So that the injurious peron 15 not iv cnquire how to condutt his 
war, for he is gone beyond all law ; into a ſtate of things where laws are of no value: 
but for the injur'd perſon he is juſt ſo to comport himlelt as he can; having one mea- 
{ure of a&#ton, and another of deferce, 

For his defence : it is not to be meaſured by laws, but by privileges: that is, things 
being gone beyond the laws of Nature: heis left to his natural powers and defences; 
and 1s to do this without any other limit, but that he detend himſelf and his relatives 
and drive away the injury. That is, there being no law of God to {orvid him to de- 
fend himſelf, he is at his liberty which Naturally every Man hath: Hor &> ratio 41s, 
&+ neceſſitas barbaris, & mos gentibus, & feris Natura ipſa preſcripſit, ut onnem [| per 
vim, quacunque ope poſſent , 4 corpore , a capite , 4 vita ſua propulſarent. The | ar- 
ned are taught by reaſon, the barbarous Nations by neceſſity, the civil by com, 
the very beaſts alſo by Nature, to defend their head, their body, their life from &Q!l 
—_ by all means. For God hath no where forbidden that a Man ſhalt ve de- 

cnded, 

Armaque in armatos ſumere jura finunt ; 

we may put on armor to defend us againſt an armed malice: he hath indeed forbidden 
private revenges, becauſe thoſe are intruſted to the laws and publick perſons ; bur 
when a ſingle perſon is injur'd, he can defend himſelf or crave the patronage of Prin- 
ces and the laws; but when publick intereſts are violated, when Kingdoms and Com- 
munities of Men and Princes are injur'd, there is no law to defend them ; and there- 
fore it muſt be force: for force is the defenlative of all laws; and when all laws are 
injur'd, there can be no way to reduce Men to reaſon, but by making them feel the 
evils of unreaſonableneſs. If this were not ſo, then all Commonwealths were in a 
worſe ſtate of affairs than ſingle perſons : for Princes are to defend each ſingle per- 
ſon; and the laws are to ſecure them ; bur if the laws themſelves be not defended, 
no ſingle perſon can be; and if they could, much rather ſhould all. whatſoever is 
abſolutely neceſſary is certainly lawful, and ſince Chriſt hath no where forbidden Kings 
to defend themſelves and their People againſt violence ; in this caſe there is no 
law at all to be conſidered ; ſince there is a right of Nature which no law of God 
hath reſtrained ; and by that right all Men are equal; and therefore if they be not 
ſafe from injury it is their own fault or their own unhappineſs ; they may if they 
will, and if they can: and they have no meaſures in this but that they take care 
they be defended, and quit from the danger and no, more. The Fus Nature, the 
rights and liberties, the equalities and privileges of Nature are the warrant of the 
defence, or rather there needs no warrant, where there is no law at all : But this 
right of Nature is the meaſure of the detence, we may be defended as much as ws 
need, 

But then if it be inquired, what is the meaſure of aons which muſt be done in the 
condut of the defence by the injur'd Prince or Republick, and how ſhall they be 
meaſur'd if Chriſt in his laws hath made no proviſions and deſcrib'd no rules? I an- 
ſwer, That the meaſures of attion in publick are no other than the meaſures of the private 3 
the ſame Rule of juſtice is to be between Princes and between Private perſons : they 
alſo muſt do as they would be done to; they muſt keep covenants, perform their words, 
hurt no innocent perſon whom they can preſerve, and yet preſerve themlielves, they muſt 


keep themſelves within the limits of a juſt defence: and as in private CONTentIOnt 
| an 
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and repetitions of our right we mult look after juſtice, but do nothing againſt charj- 
ty, WE muſt defend our rights, but do the adverſary no wrong, and by no vexatious 
meaſures ſecure vur own 1ntereſt, and deſtroy his juſt right, in an unneceſlary con- 
duct of our own, ſoit is with Princes: He that is injurd may drive away the injury, 
he may fight againſt invaders, he may divert the War if it be neceſſary; but he may 
not deſtroy the innocent with the guilty, the peaceable Country-men with the fight- 
ing Souldiers : and nothing can legitimate that but an abſolute neceſſity, that is, ir 
muſt not be done at all when it can be underſtood and when. it can be avoided: and 
there is no dire action of War bur it 15 to be rul'd by neceſſity, and juſtice and cha- 
rity, andin theſe there is no variety of the rule, and no change except what is made 
by the Subject matter, which mult be made to combine with the meaſures of juſtice 
and charity, by the inſtruments of reaſon and cuſtoms and publick fame, and all the 
meaſures of wile and good Men. 

Wars are ſo to be manag'd as private contentions are ; and there are the ſame rules 
for both, that is, when they are equals : but if it be a war betwixt Subje& and Supe- 
rior, it is on the Princes part to be conducted as other acts of publick juſtice: whert 
a ſingle executioner can puniſh offenders, that is enough ; if one cannot, more muſt ; 
for it is every Mans intereſt that the injurious ſhould be puniſhed ; and he that can 
raiſe the Country-Troops by law, to afliſt the executions of juſtice, may raile all the 
Troops of his Kingdom to do the lame duty when there is a greater neceſſity : But 
for the Subjects who take up arms againſt their Superior, there is no an({wer to be gi- 
ven by what meaſures they muſt conduct their arms, there is no meaſure at all for 
them, but one, to lay them down and never to take them up again. For it cannot 
be expected that 2 wile and a holy law-giver ſhould give rules for the Bznditi to ma- 
nage their violences, or the Circaſizns how to conduct their plunder and their robbe- 
ries: Chriſt never gave any laws concerning rebels, but obedience and repentance: 
and for juſt wars, that is, the defenſive wars of Princes (for there is no other juſt but 
what is defenſive directly or by a juſt equivalency) Chriſt hath given no other laws 
but the ſame by which ſingle perſons in their contentions or differences are to be con- 


ducted: and thus allo S. Fob the Baptiſt gave the ſame meaſures to the Souldiers 
which contain every Mans duty 3 Do violence to no man, and be content with your wages, 
For war is but the contention of many : and as it is in ſocial contracts which are to 


be governed by the ſame juſtice as private Merchandiſe ; fo it is in ſocial contenti- 
ons: for in this caſe, two and two thouſand make no difference in the rule, but 
much in the circumſtances of the matter. 
Daneft. | 
REL upon this inſtance it is ſeaſonable to inquire whether the precedents of the 
old Teſtament be (o imitable by them that go to war, that they can pals into a 
law, or if not, yet whether they are ſate or no? 

The queſtion though inſtanc'd in the matter of war, yet is of ule in all affairs what- 
ſoever; becauſe there are divers portions of Mankind, 1. who think every thing is 
imitable which they find done in the Scriptures, and 2. nothing ſafe or warrantable 
that is not : Theſe being their meaſures of right and wrong have great influence into 
the queſtions of Conlcicuce, and therefore are to be eſtabliſhed upon certain rules. 


Of the Negative meaſures of examples in the Old Teſtament. 


I, -Therefore it is evident that not every thing done 1n the old Teftament is a war- 
rant for us: I inſtance in all the injuſtices and violences, rapines, and open preva- 
rications of Natural rights, concerning which there needs no further diſquiſition ; 
but we are to keep our ſelves tothe rule; that is, to God's meaſures not to Man's, 


#08 qua itur, ſed qua eundum ; aud we muſt not follow a multitude to do evil. Argumen- Seneca de vitd 
tum peſſumi turba eſt, © ugramus quid optime fattum ſit, non quid uſitatiſſmum ; & bara, C. 2. 


quid nos in poſſeſſjone felicitatis eterne coaſtituat, non quid vnlgo veritatis peſſimo inter- 
preti probatum fit, The croud is the worſt argument in the World : let us enquire 
not what is moſt uſual but what is moſt excellent ; let us look after thoſe things 
which may place us in the boſome of beatitude, not thoſe which can tune with the 
common voices which are the worlt interpreters of truth in the whole World : and 
therefore that ſome perſons were recorded in the Scriptures is no hallowing of the 
fac, but ſerves other ends of the Spirit of God. Bur in this there is no queſtion. 
2. The actions of good Mea in Scriptures are = a competent warrant for our imt- 
C tation ; 
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tation ; not only when they are reproved, but even when they are ſet down without 
cenſure. The reaſons are plain, I. Becaule all the ſtories of the Bible are nut in- 
tended to be Sermons : and the word of God is uſeful for doftrine, for reproof, for ex. 


hortation and for informatioa ; not every comma and period tor every one of theſe Pur-\. 
poſes; for they are contrary: bur in the whole there is enough to make the Man of 


God perfect and readily inſtructed to every good work, to every holy purpoſe. There. 
fore as we muſt not imitate the adultery and murder of David, which are expreſly 
condemned, ſo neither may we diſlemble madnels as hedid at Garth, nor Peri wade 
another to tell a lie for us, as he did to Fonat-ar, - that he ſhould fay he was gone to 
Bethlehem, when he weat but into the htields, and to pretend (acritice, when it was 4 
very flight. 2. Becauſe every Man 1s a liar, and therefore unleſs himſelf walks re- 
gularly he can be no rule to us. 3. Every lervant of God Was bound up by ſevere 
meaſures, and by his rule he was to take account of his own actions, and therefore 
ſo are we of his. 4. There were in the old Teltament greater latitudes of permiſli- 
on than there are to us: Polygamy was permitted for the hardneſs of their hearts, 
but it is ſeverely forbidden to us ; and though without a cenſure we find Facob to be 
husband to two ſiſters at once ; yet this cannot warrant us who are conducted by x 
more excellent Spirit, taught by a more perte& inſtitution, governed by a ſeverer 
law under the laſt and Supream Law-giver of Mankind: weCore Ed eixruSar I6 % 
&peThvy 0Tt TOAAS 1 Ts mrevucald 0% £45 exnxixulat vivy % peyahn T Th vers Taproin; 
5 Swpez {aid S. Chryſoſtom: we Chriltians ought to ſhew a greater vertue and more 
eminent Sanctity ; becauſe we have received abundance ot the Spirit of God, and 
Chriſts coming is a mighty gift : and 1t we ſhould derive our warranties from the ex- 
amples of the old Teſtament, it were all one as it from the licences of war we ſhould 
take pattern for our comportment in the days of peace and laws, or from children 
learn what were the meaſures of a Man. 5. Becauſe ſometimes the actions of good 
Men were in them innocent becaule done before a law was given to them ; but the 
Symbolical actions by a ſupervening law afterwards became criminal. Thus although 
the drunkenneſs of Noah is remark'd withour a black character, and plainly told 
without a cenſure, it cannot legitimate drunkenneſs in us, becauſe he was not by 
any poſitive law bound from a tree ule of wine, dire&ly by proper proviſion ; but 
we arc. 6, Becaule the actions of holy Men in Scripture are complicated, and 
when they are propounded as examples, and the whole action deſcribed, there is 
ſomething good and iomething bad ; or ſomething naturally good, and ſomething 
peculiar and perſonally good which cannot pals into example. Thus when S. Paul 
[peaks of Gideon and Jephthah, Samſon and David, Deborah and Baruch, who through 
faith ſubdued Kingdoms ; here their ſubduing Kingdoms by invaſion and hoſtility 
is not propounded as imitable ; but their faith only, and therefore let us follow their 
faith but not their fighting: and carry the faith to Heathen Countries but not arms. 
So when the fact of Kazzs 15 propounded as glorious and great when he kill'd himſelf 
to avoid \7canor, the whole action 1s not, imitable, but only fo much of it as was pi- 
ous and prudent ; and the other is to be prais'd as being the choice of a lefler evil, or 
is to be left to its excuſe, as being neceſſary and unavoidable. 

3. The actions of Men in the old Teſtament though atteſted and brought to effet 
by the providence of God, 1s no warrant for our practice nor can they make an au- 
thentick precedent. I inſtance in the fa& of Feroboam, who rebelled againſt the 
houſe of So/omoz ; although God was the author of that change, and by his provi- 
dence diſpos'd of the evenr, yet Feroboam had rules to have gone by, which if he had 
obſerved God would by other means have brought his purpoſes to paſs ; and Feroboaw 
ſhould not have become a prodigy and a proverb of impiety. For a Man is circum- 
(cribd in all his ways by the providence of God juſt as he is in a ſhip : for although 
the Man may walk freely upon the Decks, or paſs up and down in the little continent ; 
yet he muſt be carried whither the ſhip bears him: A man hath nothing free but his 
will, and that indeed 1s guided by laws and reaſons, but although by this he walks 
freely ; yet the Divine providence is the ſhip, and God is the Pilot, and the contin- 
gencies of the World are ſometimes like the fierce winds which carry the whole event 
of things whither God pleaſes : So that this event is no part of the meaſure of the 
will: hat hath a motion of its own which depends not upon events and rare contin- 
gencies, or the order of ſecret providence: and therefore this which conld not com- 
mend his ation cannot warrant our imitation, 
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2g, 4. Actions done in the old Teſtament, though by a command of God, do not war- 
rant us or become juſtifiable precedents without ſuch an expreſs command as the; 
had; if the command was ſpecial and perſonal, the obedience was juſt fo limited; 
and could not paſs beyond the perſon. Thus Jeb took up arms againſt the houſe of 
Ahab by the command of God ; who intended to puniſh him ſeverely. But we may 
not lift up our hand againſt our Prince, though he be wicked ; unleſs God give us 
ſuch an expreſs Commandment : For nothing # imitable but what u good: but in this 
there was nothing good but the obedience ; and therefore nothing car legitimate it but a 
Commandment. 
20, 5. Actions of good men, if done upon a violent cauſe, or a great neceſſity are not 
* jmitable, unleſs it bein an equal cale and a like neceſſity. David when he was hun- 
gry went into the Prieſts houle, and took the bread which was only lawful for the 
Prieſts to eat, and to this example Chriſt appeals ; but it was in a like caſe, in a caſe 
of neceſſity and charity, He that does the ſame thing muſt have the ſame reaſon, or he 
will not bave the ſame innocence, 
31, 6. Examples in matters of war are ever the moſt dangerous precedents : not only 
' becauſe men are then moſt violent and unreaſonable, but becaule the rules of war are 
leaſt deſcrib'd ; and the neceſſities are contingent and many, and the reaion of the 
ation depending upon heaps of circumſtances ( of which peradventure no notice is 
recorded ) can leſs be underſtood ; and after all this, becauile moſt commonly they 
are unreaſonable and unmerciful. That David made the people of the Ammeorzites to 
paſs under Saws and Harrows of iron is not fately imitable by Chriſtian Souldiers ; 
becauſe it had ſo much cruelty, which either muſt be criminal or have an extraurdi- 
nary legitimation, which it is certain Chriſtian Princes cannot have, unlzs it be by 
a rare contingency ,and a new revelation, to which they can never realonably pretend, 
But that they may drive out an invading army, that they may kill them thac retiit, 
that they may by war defend the publick rights in which all the private are iavolvcd, 
they may fately take for their warrant ; the example of Abraham fighting in behalf 
of the King of Sodom ; the at of Mel/chiſedeck in bleſſing God for the ſucceſs of that 
battel ; the wars of the Judges and of David, becaule theſe were juſt and neceſſary by 
ſpecial command, or neceſſary defence, faith was the great inſtrument, and Gods 
bleſſing gave them proſperity ; they were againſt no law, and the like caſes God hath 
not ſince reſtrained, and therefore we of our ſelves being letr to the rights of our Na- 
ture, and uncontin'd by the laws of God, proceed prudently when we have the con- 
fidence of ſuch great examples ; againſt which the intereſt of no law is publickly, the 
intereſt of no vertue is ſecretly engaged. 
22, 7. Whenalaw is changed, the Examples which acted 1n proportion to that law 
loſe all manner of influence and cauſality, and cannot produce a juſt imitation. 
Among the Jews it was lawful for a private perſon to transÞx his Brother or his Fa- 
ther, if either of them tempted him to idolatry ; and in a caule of God they might do 
$rcR Hnes by a private hand. All the ations of their Zcalors done in ſuch 1n- 
ances are no examples to Chriſtians : becauſe when that Prieſthood was chang'd, 
the law was chang'd, and then the Nature ofthe action pals'd from lawful to unlaw- 
ful ; and therefore could not be imitated. He that 15 ro write Greek muſt not tran- 
{cribe it by the Hebrew Alphabet, and when the copy is altered, the tranſcript muſt 
allo receive variety and ſpecifick difference, Thus the Diſciples of our Lord would 
fain have done as Elias did ; but Chriſt told them that he was not imitable in thar, 
by telling them the ſpirit which is the principle or great inſtrument of action was 
wholly changed. It was not ſafe for them to do as E/zas did, becauſe they were to do 
as Chriſt commanded. Thus we find in the old Teſtament King Solomon dedicating 
and conſecrating of a Temple, it was a new caſe, and he was an extraordinary per- 
ſon, and the Chriſtian Church hath tranſcribed that copy ſo far as to dedicate and 
conſecrate Churches or Temples to the ſervice of God, but ſhe does it by the miniſte- 
ry of Biſhops, who are amongſt us the preſidents of prayer, and have thoſe ſpecial a(- 
ſiftances and Emanations of the holy Spirit upon their order, which So/omez had in 
his own perſon, and much more ; and therefore though the a& is exemplar, yer it is 
not imitable as to or) ay officiating : becauſe todo (o is not properly the eftect ei- 
ther of power or of office ; bur being to be done in the way of prayer, is by the reaſon 
of the thing it ſelf ; and the conſtitution of the Church appropriate to the Preſidents 
of Religion, 
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Of the Example of Chriſt. 

$. In the new Teſtament we have ſo many, lo clear, ſo perte rules, that we haye 
no need of examples to inſtruct us or to warrant our practices ; but examples to en- 
courage and to lead us on 1n the obedience of thoſe rules. We have but one Great 
Example ; Jeſs Chriſt ; who living in perfect obedience to his Father, did alſo give 
us pertect inſtruction how we ſhould do fo too in our proportion, Bur then how far 
Chriſt is imitable, and ought to be imitated by us is beſt declared in this ſhort 
rule. 

Iz whatſoever he gave us a Commandment, in that only we are bound to imitate him: 
but in whatſoever he propounded to 14 as excellent, and in whatſoever he did Symbolically 
foit, in all that alſo we may imitate him. ; 

This rule eſtabliſhes the whole caſe of Conſcience in this affair. Becauſe our 
Bleſſed Saviour being an extraordinary perſon was to do ſome extraordinary things, 
in which either we cannot, or we ought not to imitate him. He tatted forty days, 
we cannot : He whip'd the buyers and (ellers out of the Temple, we may xt without 
the authority of a publick perſon: He overthrew the Tables of the Merchants, but 
the young man in Porrugal, who being tranſported with zeal and ignorance beat the 
chalice and the Sacrament out of the Prieſts hand out of paſſion againſt hi; idolatrous 
ſervice ( as he underſtood it ) had a ſadevent of his folly amongſt men; and hat 
reward of his zeal he found with God is very uncertain. But whatſoever he taught 
to mankind, of that alſo he became a glorious example: but by the Sermons only we are 
inſtructed, by the example encouraged : tor admonetur omnis tas fieri poſſe quod aliquands 


fattum eſt : weſee it poſſible to be done what Chriſt commanded us to do, and then 


did, that we might follo-v his ſteps. But his example in thele things makes up ro part 
of our Rule, becaule it is perfe& without them : Here our rule is perfect, and lv is 
our example ; but becauſe Chriſt did ſome things beyond our rule, and paſt our ma 
lures, and things of perſonal vertue and obligation, therefore we are to luuk up n 
Chriſt as imitable uit as his lite was meaſur'd by the laws he gave us, where they are, 
even there we alſo muſt endeavour to be ſo. * There is this only to be added: That in 
the proſecution of his obedience to his heavenly Father ; he ſometimes did action: i 


grad heroico, of great excellency ; which alchough they are highly imitable, yet 


they paſs no obligation upon us but that we endeavour to tread in his ſteps, and to 
climb up to his degrees, and to delire his perfe&tions, * That thele paſs upon us no 
other obligation appears becauſe rhey are ſometimes impoſſible to be attain'd to ; and 
they are the higheſt and the beſt, and therefore are not direc matter of duty, which 
belongs to all, to the higheſt and tothe loweſt. * But that theſe do pals upon usan 
obligation to endeavour to attain them, and of labour towards them in our circum- 

{tances, appears in the greateſt inſtance of all, che higheſt obedience,even that which 
was unto death ; for therefore Chriſt hath ſuffered for us, leaving an example to us, that 
we might follow hs ſteps : that is, when he had given his Church precepts, and pro- 
pounded to them rewards of ſuffering : he alſo was pleas'd to give us the greateſt ex- 
ample as a commentary upon his own Text ; declaring that the Commandment did 
extend tothe greateſt inſtance ; and that we ſhould do as he did, obediexs faitus nſque 
ad mortem, he was obedient even unto death; and ſo muſt we when God requires 
it in particular. * And that this is our duty, and that the obligation reaches thus 
far, 15 certain upon the intereſt of love ; for we muſt love him who is our Lord and 
our God; we muſt love him with all our heart and withall our powers; and there- 
fore endeavour to belike him: 7 s ovuPurO. TW Yo TIA 1 T £0 ias Twr TiO of 
Y YO, X, 1 TE; AUTH KATE I v1R uy EEO otw0ts* © AYATE TS X) UPETHL 000y 0109 Thy 
Py: » ©aow ol Pubayopect, Ti nGEHs FT Feov YEAH, Ev T@ Tea T J1aroiny OphOKWON:. The 
greateſt honour we can do to God and Gods law, is to underſtand God: and to become 
like to him. Forevery one imitates that which he loves. Keligioſoſimus cultus ſb 
imiari, laid Lacantins, that's an excellent inſtance of the Divine worthip, to endea* 
vour to become like to the Holy Feſws. 

' 9. Burrhis 1s to bereduc'd to practice, ſoas that 1. The duty be certainly imita- 
ted; and 2. The degree of duty aim'dat; 3. And the inſtance be choſen with prur 
dence and liberty. Thus when we find that Chriſt did ſpend whole nights in pray- 
er; the duty here recommended is earneſtneſs and diligence in prayer. In this 
we muſt imitate our Bleſſed Lord; becauſe his rule and his example make 
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» 4aalw Corwezi, an excellent confederation and tocicty. But then to do it with 
that vehemence and earneſtnels,that degree of diligence, is a rare perfe&ion which we 
can only tend ro in this life, but we mult do what moral diligence we can: And as 
for the inſtance and particularities of duty and devotion, weare yct at greater liber- 
ty, for weare not oblig'd to pernoRation in prayer, ſo we pray carneſtly and affidu- 
ouſly, which is the duty, and endeavour to do it like Chriſt, which is the paſ#on of the 
duty, and the degree of love, and the way of perfection ; but that it be in the night, 
or 1n the day, 15 but the circumſtance of the duty, nothing of the Nature, nothing 
directly of the advantage of it ; and is to be wholly conducied by prudence and conl(t- 
deration of accidents. 

10. Aﬀerall this ; as Chriſt muſt be imitated 1n all matter of duty; and is imi- 
table in degrees of duty ; and that tor the circumſtances of it we are wholly at liber- 
ty: ſo alſoir is in matters of his own ordinance and inſtitution 1n which the Religi- 
on is to be obeyed, the deſign 1s to be oblerv'd and promoted, the eſfentials of the 
obſervation to be intallibly retain'd ; bur in the 1ncidencies, and collateral adheren- 
cies which are nothing to the Nature of the rite, nor at all appertain tothe religion, 
there is no obligation, no advantage, no love, no duty in imitating the practice of 
our Bleſſed Saviour. Thus to celebrate the Bleffed Sacrament of the Lords Supper 
with bread and wine, to do it in remembrance of his death, to do it as he command- 

ed, in obedience to him, to receive it 4preſidentiuns manu, from the hands of thu Pre- 

ſidents of Religion, is matter of duty, and matter of love, and matter of obcdience ; 
but to ſuppoſe we are bound (o to imitate the actions and circumſtances of the actions 
of Chriſt, as that it is duty or neceſſity that we take it in unleavened bread, co mingle 
water with wine, to receive it in wines of Jad#a, to receive it lying or leaning ona 
bed, to take it after Sur-per, is ſo far from being matter of love or duty, and a com- 
mendable imitation of Chriſt, that it 15 mimucal and theatrical, trifling and {uperttiri- 
ous, a ſnare to Conlciences, and a contempt of religion ; it 15 a worthipping of God 
with circumſtances in ſtead of forms, and forms in ſtead of ſubſtances, 1t is 1ke burn- 
ing muſhromes upon the Altar, and a converting dreams intoa myſtery ; It is flattery, 
not love, when we follow our Lord in thoſe things in which he neither gave com- 
mand, nor did any thing of Religion or excellence, that is, in which he ncither pro- 
pounded himſelf imitable, nor to be obey:d. For what worthineſs was there in ir 
that Chriſt did eat this Supper at Supper time ; or that when he did inſtitute this he 
was at his other Supper, and did as the faſhion of the Country was at his Supper ? 
what religion was there in it that hedrank the wine of his own Country ? and what 

ceremony or myſtery was it, if according to the uſages of Sober perſons, be put w a- 

ter into his wine for his ordinary beuvrage? and how could thele become niarrers of 

Religion or imitation, when they were only the 1ncidencies and inveſticures ©f the 

ordinary actions of life and converſation ? andin theſe things the intereſt of Religion 

is conducted competently by common reaſon. He that follows the vices of his Pruice 
does like the man that worſhipd Mercury by throwing ſtones at him ; and he ſerves 
him with a miſchief, and to pleaſe his vicious Prince thruſts him forward to Eternal 
guine. But he that to humour him carries his neck aſide, or ſhrugs his ſhoulders in 
the ſame manner, or holds his knife at dinner by his pattern, is a flatterer ; but he 
only loves his Prince and is a worthy ſervant, who tighrs bravely if his Prince be va- 
liant, and loves worthy things by bis example,and obeys his laws, and celebrates his 
fame, and promotes his intereſt, and does thoſe things in imitation, for which his 

Lord is excellent and illuſtrious in all the world. 

38, But becauſe againſt a Rule no example is a competent warrant ; and if the example 
be according to the Rule, it is not the example, but the Rule that is the meaſure of 
our action ; therefore it is fit to enquire of what ule it can be ro look after the ex- 
amples either of the old or new Teſtament ; and if it be at all, ſince the former mea- 
ſures are not ſafe, to enquire which are. In which enquiries we are not to conſider 
concerning examples whoſe practices are warranted by rules; forin them as there is 
no {cruple, fo neither is there any uſefulneſs, ſave only that they put the rule into 
activity, and ferment the ſpirit ofa man; and are to the lives of men, as exhorration 
is to doctrine ; they thruſt him forward to action, whoſe underſtanding and Canlci- 
ence was preingag'd. | 
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Of the uſe of examples in the Old and New Teſlament. 


But then if it be enquir'd, What uſe examples are of beyond the collateral incoy. 
ragement to action, and which are ſafe to be tollowed ? I antwer, 

1. That in caſes extraordinary, where there is norule, or none that is dire or ap- 
plicable with certain proporrions to the preſent caſe, then we are to look tor example, 
and they are next to the rule the beſt mealures to walk by. Burt this is of no uſe in 
any matter where Gud hath given a law ; but may ſerve the ends of humane enquiry 
in matters of decency and perſonal proportions, when men are permitted to them- 
ſelves and their entercourſe with others. For the meaſures of humane actions are cither 
the 7v a-y1ov, %} 70 Sixatory That which us holy, and that which s juſt ; and of this our 
Bleſſed Lord hath given full rules and meaſures: or elſe the meaſure 1s, 70 xa2o & 7, 
TptToy, That which us worthy and becoming ſuch aperſon: and becauſe laws do not ever 
deſcend to ſuch minutes, the practices and examples of 1mitable and exemplary per- 
ſons is the auxiliary of laws. But this 1s coincident to that of fame and repuration, 
thus if it be enquired in the days of perſecution, whether it be tit to fly or ro abide 
the worſt ; although we are by all general rules unlimited and uncornſtrain'd, and fo 
the queſtion of lawtul or unlawful will ceaſe, yet becauſe it may be a Queſtion of the 
To TpiToy, We may look about and ſee what ſuch men as we are and ought to be, have 
done : Shall ſuch a maz as I fize ? laid the brave Eleazar: hedid not, andio made up 
the Rule by becoming a worthy precedent. 

2, In complicated queſtions when liberty and neceſſity are mingled rogether, Rule 
and Example together make the meaſures. Thus if it be enquired how we are to 
comport our ſelves towards our King, and what are the mealurcs of our duty to- 
wards a Tyrant or a violent injurious Prince : the rule is plain, we muſt not ſtrike Frin- 
ces for juſtice; and we muſt not hurt the Lords anointed, nor revile the Ruler of the 
people ; but if we enquire furrher concerning the extenſion of a juſt defence, the Ex- 
ample of David is of great ule to us, who not only comported himſelf by the laws of 
God and Natural eſſential reaſon ; but his heart ſmote him for that he had cut off the 
lap of Saw/'s garment : and by his example kept us ſo far within the moderation of ne- 
ceflary defence, that he allowed not any exorbitancy beyond it, though it was harm- 
leſs and without miſchief. 

3. Inthe uſe of priviledges, favours and diſpenſations, where it is evident that 
there 15 no rule, becauſe the particular is untied from the ligatures of the law ; it isdf 
_ concernment that we take in the limits of the beſt examples. And in this we 

ave the precedent of our Bleſſed Saviour to be our guide: For when in the queſtion 
of Gabels or Tribute-money, he had made it appear that himſelf was by peculiar privi- 
ledge and perſonal right, free ; yet that he mighr not do any thing which men would 
givean ill name to, he would not make ule of his right, but of his reaſon, and rather 
do himſelf an injury, than an offence to others. This is of great ule in all the like 
enquiries: becaule it gave probation that it 1s better to depart from our right, than 
from our charity : and thar priviledges are then beſt made uſeof, when they are us'd 
to edification. . 

4. Inall matters of doubt, when the caſe ſeems equal to the Conſcience on either 
hand, fo thar the Conſcience cannot determine, there the examples of wiſe and good 
men are of great uſe to caſt the balance, and ro determine the ations : for to an equal 
Scale every grain that is added will be ſufficient to make the determination. Ifit be 
diſputed whether it be lawful to relie upon the memory of our good works, and make 
them as an argument of confidence in God ; and the rules ' of condu& ſeem Antino- 
mies, and when we think Gods goodneſs and juſtice is warrant for the affirmative, 
and yet the rules and precepts of humility bear us to the Negative; between theſe 
two, if they ſtand on equal terms, the Example of He7ekiah is ſufficient to make the 
determination. | 

5. The greateſt uſe of examples 1s in the interpretation of laws: when the letter is 
equivocal, and the fence fecret, or the degrees of action not determin'd ; then the 
practice of good men is the beſt external meaſure we cantake; for they are like ſer- 
rentre judicate inthe law : the ſentences of Judges and the precedents in the like caſes, 
by which the wiſeſt men do often make their determinations, Thus the example 
David in dividing the ſpoil between them that fought, and them that guarded the 


{tuff, as being a ſentence in a queſtion of equity, became a precedent in the armies of 
I'raelfor ever aftcr. Thele 


Cnar.2. the great 'Kule of ( (,onſcience. 
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45. Theſe arethe uſes we may make of Examples in Holy Scriptures and Eccleſiaſtick 


writers ; which uſes are helps to our weaknels, but no arguments of the imperfection 
of Chriſts law ; for all thele uſes are ſuch which ſuppole us #1able to make uſe of our 
rule, as in the caſe of a doubting Conſcience, or xot to #nderſtand it, as 1n caſe of inter- 

retarion ; orelſe are concerning ſuch things which are not dirett matter of duty, but come 


' in by way ofcollateral obligation: as in matter of decency and perſonal proportions ; 


for which although examples may apply them, yet the laws of Chriſt have given us 
the General mealures. 


5 Butthen ſince there 15 this uſe to be made of them, and the ations of men in Scrip- 


ture are upon ſo many accounts;as I before reckoned, inimitable and unkit precedents: 
the next enquiry is, What are the poſitive meaſures by which we may know what 
examples are imitable and fit to be proceeded 1n. 


The poſitive meaſures of example, and which may be ſaſely followed ? 


47. 7. Inthis the anſwer hath bur little difficulty, not only becauſe of the Cautions al- 


48 


49. 


ready given in the Negative meaſures,but becauſe the enquiry is after examples 1a ca- 
ſes where the Rule is nor clear and evident, not underſtood, or not relied upon! ; and 
they being in ſome ſence us'd only in the deſtitutionof a rule, may with the leſs 
ſcruple be tollowed, becauſe if there be no rule clear enoughto guide the action, nei- 
ther will there be any to reprove the example : Therefore that which remains is this3 

2. That example 1s ſafe, whoſe action 1s warranted by Gods bleſſing. Thus the 
piety of the Egyprian Midwives was imitable, in that they refus'd to kill the Lords 
people at the command of Pharaoh ; tor it is laid, Therefore God did build them houſes, 
it was mingled with an officious lie, but that was but accidental to their action and no 
part of its conſtitution, and therefore not relative tothe reward : but whatſoever God 
lays herewards with a _ that in equal circumſtances may be ately imitated. 
I do not ſay whatſoever is bleſſed or 1s proſperous, is imitable : for it may be prolpe- 
rous and yet unbleſſed in one regard and accurſed in another, or ſucceſsful to day and 
blaſted to morrow, or ſplendid 1n this world and damned in the next ; or permitted 
for the trial of Gods ſervants, or the extinction of their ſins, or the very thriving of 
it may be the biggeſt curſe, and nurſe up theſin into its monſtrous uglineſs, and is 
no other bur like the tumor of an Ulcer, it ſwells indeed and grows very great, but it 
15 a ſore all the way, and isa contradiction to proſperity ; and ſin never thrives unleſs 
it be in the moſt Catachreſtical and improper way of ſpeaking in the world : but I ſay 
when it is ſaid or plainly enough ſignihed in Scripture, that God did bleſs the man for 
ſo doing ; that for which he was bleſſed, that I fay is only imitable. * And on the 
other fide, though an ation be deſcrib'd in ſtory without its mark of good or bad, it is 
2 great condemnation of the action if the event was intolerable, and the proper produ- 
on was a miſchief: and thus was the drunkenneſs of Lo condemned, becaule in- 
ceſt was the produdt, and of Noah, becauſe ſharne and ſlavery were the two daugh- 
ters of it. 

3. Becaule in theſe examples for which there is no perfe& rule, the concernment is 
Not a dire& but a collateral duty, not matter of direc obedience, but fame and re- 
Puration, that ehings honeſt in the ſight of all men be provided ; therefore ſuch examples 
only are to be followed which are of good report. A man ſhall nor be called a juſt per- 
ſon if he invades his neighbours rights, and carries war to diſpoſſels a people thar live 
in peace, upon pretence becauſe we find in Scripture that Nimrod did fo, becauſe 
he was an infamous perſon: but when Feſhuah kept the Gibeonites alive, becauſe 
though he was deceiv'd by them, yet he {wore tothem, and yet did make them to be 
ſlaves to his people ; he is very imitable both in one part and in the other, and we may 
not break our words upon pretence we were deceived, but yet we may do all that we 
can juſtly do for the -nbercl of our relatives: and all this can well depend upon the 


example of Foſhuah, becaulc his fame is intire and illuſtrious, he is accounted a.good 
and a brave man. 


50, 4. We muſt be careful to diſtinguiſh rhe examples of things lawful from the ex- 


amples of _ good and juſt : and always imitate theſe, but with caution follow 
thoſe : not only becauſe what was lawful in the old Teſtament is not always lo in the 
New, but that what is /awf#l at all times, at ſome times is ot fir to be done. But 
then, ler every example be fitted to the queſtion: If the enquiry be whether this action 
be holy or no? an example thar declares it /awfu/does not anſwer that queſtion ; bur if 
it 
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it be ask'd whether it be lawful, the example proving it to be holy, does conclude 
the other more CO | | Eo 

5. Whenevident ſigns of piety like veins of Silver in the groſſer earth are mingleg 

with the example, it adds many degrees of warranty to the determination. Thug 
our B. Saviour in his apology made tor his Diſciples appeal'd to the example of Day 
eating the bread of propuſition: it was indeed an argument to them depending upon * 
the fame of the Patriarch, bur yet our B. Saviour knew there was 1n it great chariry 
and lines of piety to his hungry followers, when Davia neglected a ceremony that he 
might do a charity and relieve a neceſſity, and therefore Chrilt did it not becauſe 
David did it, but becauſe he might : David's ation was not Chriſt's warrant,but the 
piety of the thing was warrant to them both. And indeed this is the right ule of cx- 
amples : by the advantage of the mans fame they may reprove an advertary, but by 
the great lines of piety mingled with the body of the action they may become a prece- 
dent for our imitation. 

I have now given accounts concerning that principle ( mention'd NVam.z5. ) which 
affirms [_ every thing to be imitable if done and deſcribed in the Scripture | unleſs it 
be ſignally forbidden. Concerning the other [_ That nothing # ſafe or warran- 
table that is not JIreſerve it for its proper place. 


GCHATM IL 
Of the Interpretation and Obligation of the Laws of 


JESUS CHRIST. 


RULE I. 


I Negative Precepts the eA ffirmatives are commanded, and 
in the eAffirmatrve commandments the Negatives are in- 
cluded. 


JOT he that gives the law only, but he who authoritatively ex- 
fi pounds the law becomes to us a Law-giver: andall who believein 
God and in Feſs Chriſt confeſs themſeives ſubjects of the Chriſtian 
"Laws ; but alldonot obey alike, who confeſs themſelves equally 
bound, and are equally defirous to obey : becauſe men by new or 
falſe or imperfe& interpretation of laws become a law unto them- 
ſelves or others, giving them meaſures which our Bleſſed Lord ne- 
ver intended : and yet an errorin theſe things is far more dangerous than in a thou- 
ſand others in which men make greater noiſes. I ſhall therefore endeavour to deſcribe 
plain and rational meaſures of interpretation, that we may walk ſecurely. 

It is obſervable that in the Decalogue, and ſo in the whole law of Moſes there are 
more negative Precepts than affirmative. The Fewiſh Dottors ſay, that there are fix 
hundred and thirteen precepts given by Moſes, according to the number of letters in 
the Decalogue, which are ſix Fuodres and thirteen. But of thele 248. are affirma- 


tive according to the number of the joynts of a mans body : bur 365. are negative, 
according to the number of the days of the year: but to omit theſe 1mpertinent and 
aiery obſervations of the Fews it miniſters ſome uſeful and material conſiderations, 
that in the Decalogue all the Moral precepts one only excepted, are Negative ( for 
that of the Sabbath is the caput ceremoniarum : ) But that of obedience to our Superi- 
ors 1s only poſitive and affirmative : The reaſons were theſe, by which alſo we can 
underſtand the u:cfuine(s of the obſervation, | 


I, Be- 


—_— 


of the Laws of Feſus Chriſt. 


3, 1 Becauſe this being the firſt great reformation of the world was to proceed by the 
meaſures of Nature ; from impertection to growth: from the beginnings of Religiun 
ro its greater excellencies : but in Nature the firſt ſtepot our progreflion is to abſtain 
from evil ; 


CHaAP.3. 


—  - 


Virtus eſt vitium fugere, > ſapientia prima 
Stultitts carniſſe, -------- 
and therefore the face of the Commandment was covered with the robe of diſcipline, 
and God w ould {o {ecure their ſervices that they tho.ild rot diſpleaſe nor inger him ; 
but the exccllencies of holineſs by which he was to be indcar'd to mankind were les 
cially the glories of Chriſt, not the horns of Moſes, the perfections of Evangcl:cal 
Sanctity, nut of the beginnings of the law. 

2, Thegreat Sanction of the law was fear of puniſhment ; and therefore God cl:oſe 
to repreſent his law to them in Negatives, that according to the eadearmenc (0 
might be the obedience: Now to abſtain from cvil is the proper cff:& of fear, b1t 10 
do good for fear of puniſhment is as improper as to threaten a man into love. Fear is 
the bridle of ſervants and boys, love is the ſpur of brave and good men. 

Non furtum fect, nec fugi, ft mihi dicat 
Serum, habes pretium, loris non urerts, aio: 
Non hominem occidi, non paſees 1 CYHCE COM UVOS, 

That's the dialogue of Maſters and Servants. It you be a thiet you ſhall be condem- 
ned tothe mill ; it you be a murderer, you thall be broken upon the wheel: but if yuu 
abſtain from ſuch crimes, your reward ſhall be. you ſhall eſcape the far- : ſince there- 
fore the ſpirit of the law was the jpirit of fear and of bondage, God did traniact his 
Covenant with them in negative mealures. 

- 3. Thelawof Moſes was a purſuance of the Covenant of works; and f{:nce it Fad in 
it very little beſide the Umbrages of the pros CvyG., the lweet yoke of the Golpel, 
it did ſtipulate for exa& meaſures : but therefore the precepts were negative that 11e 
obedience might be the mcre porn and the injunction the nearer to paternai: for 
it is much more poſſible to abſtain from fins of commiſſion than from fins vi omiſſion : 

So that, 

Cprimms eff qut minimus urgetur, 

is the beſt meaſure of obedience to the Moſaick law : he is the good Man who cannot 
be acculed to have done w hat the law forbids, he who hath done the feweſt evils. not 
he who does the moſt good : and thus alſo the Phariſees underſtood their duty : and 
they were not reprov'd by our bleſſed Lord, for underſtanding the Negative precrpis 
by the rules of abſtinence and a Negative duty ; but becaule rhey uiiderſto.d thor 
Negative duty only by the meaſures of the letter, nor of the intention and Spirit of 
the law : and 2. becauſe when they had been by the Commentaries of the Prog hets 
and other holy men, inſtructed in ſome Evangelical meaſures, and more pertett in- 
tendments, ſecretly at firſt deſign'd by God, and. fo expounded by the Prophets by 
way of Evangclical preparation ; yet they would till adhere to the old and firtt un- 
derſtandings of the law ; becauſe they lov'd ſome fins which ( as my tiau known ) 
were forbidden by thoſe Negative precepts, it they would have open'd their hearts to 
underſtand them as they ſhould. 

6, 4. That the fifth Commandment is affirmative in the midſt of all the Command- 

ments that are Negative, hath a peculiar reaton, but nothing againſt the former dif- 

courſe : for it being a Sanction of obedience to our Superiors under God, 1s to be ex- 
prefſed in ations and external ſignifications ; Not only becauſe thele only can do be- 
nefit, ſervice and advantages to our Parents and Princes, but becauſe of nuthing 
elle can they be judges : Men take no cognizance of thoughts and ſecret purpoſes ; 
but of outward ſignifications ; and theretore the precept was to be aftirmative, that 

15, preceptive of outward actions. 2. There is in children toward their Parents (o 

much natural love, and ſo much fear, and they are fo long under their power and 
the needs of minority, that it will very rarely happen thar children can deſpiſe 
their parents or curſe them : their own inrereſt, and their own paſſions, and their 
own affairs will ſecure the negative meaſures of thar Commandment ; and therefore 
the world was 1n this inſtance diſpos'd ro receive grearer degrees of injunt1ion and 

a higher Commandment : Narure in this inſtznce doing the lag's office for them 
as the whole law did in the orher ; that is. it was TeiSuywyos, a Sehouolmaſter to 
bring them to Chriſt : and it they had been as much diſpoied tor the entertainment of 

the 
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the rare and excellent affirmative Commandments of Chriſt in the matter of chaſtit y 
and charity and meekneſs and humility, as 1n the matter of duty to their Parents, 
there would have been leſs need of the interpoſitionand interval of the law of Moſes 
before the coming of Chrilt. 

And theſe obſervations are verified by the «v7:5-epq3, or correſponding part : for the 
precepts of Chriſt are poſitive and aftirmative, as appears in his Sermon on the 
Mount, which is the Summary of his Law, in which when he expounded the Ne- 

ative commands of« Moſes, he ſtill ſuperadded an affirmative of his own: So that it 
will be nothing but matter of ſpeculation to diſcourſe whether or no in the law of 
Moſes, the Aftirmatives were included in the Negatives ; it is certain the Phariſees 
did not underſtand them ſo; and they are not always involved in the nature of cach 
other, and the promiſes of the law were not ſufficient to encourage the ayaboepyin, 
the doing of good works, though the fear was enough to reſtrain the evil : but that 
which concerns the Conſcience 1s that which now 1s evident and palpable: In the 
laws of Feſws Chriſt the negative and affirmative are but correlatives, oppoſits relati- 
wa, and do infer eachother. Thus we find it expreſſed often, Whoſo looketh on a wo- 
man to luſt, hath committed adultery : that was our Bleſſed Lords commentary on the 
ſixth Commandment which was negative ; but he adds; If thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out. So again, Reſiſt not evil, that's the negative precept, but Chriſt adds, 
If any man ſues thee at the law andtakes thy coat, let him have thy cleak alſo. So in the 
matter of oaths, Chriſt ſaid, Swear not at «ll: for he ſtill added a more ſevere nega- 
tive to the Negative of the law ; but then he adds his own affirmative: Let your com- 
munication be yea, yea, nay, #4) ; that is, letit be plain and ſimple, meek and poſi- 
tive, ecalie and ingenuous. 

Thus our Bleſſed Lord did in his recitation and expoſition of the Moral Command- 
ments deliver'd by Moſes ; in the interpretation andenlargement of which, although 
it was proper to declare a Negative by a Negative ; yet he would follow his own me- 
thod and deſign, and ſuperadd his own affirmative ; and when he was doing theof- 
fice of a Law-giver rather than of a Prophet and Expounder of the old law, there his 
words were poſitive and affirmative. Witneſs the eight Beatitudes ; the precepts of 
charity and humility, of giving and forgiving, of faſting and prayer, and many 
others: but becaule in the doing all this, he made large diſcourſes and gave laws and 
exhortations, precepts and realons, promiles and threatnings in complication and 
mutual conſequences ; therefore we are without further enquiry ſufficiently inſtru&- 
ed, that our duty is now intended to be complete, and as we muſt abſtain from all 
evil, ſo we muſt do all the good we can. | 

But this 1s to be underſtood with its proper caution. For we ſay in Logick, «d 
Wegationem non ſemper ſequitur affirmatio oppoſiti : every Negative does not preſently 
infer my contrary affirmative, as a matter of duty. It follows well, Thou ſhalt nt 
forſwear thy ſelf, but thou ſhalt pay to the Lord thy vows, but it does not follow, that 
therefore thou ſhalt make vows: So in theſe alſo there is no conſequence of obligati- 
on: Thou ſhalt not take from thy Neighbour what is his ; Cris thou ſhalt give 
to thy Neighbour: Thou muſt take from none ; therefore thou muſt give to all: 
Thou muſt not give falſe teſtimony ; therefore thou muſt tell all the truth thou 
knoweſt : Thou mayelt not give wrong judgment, therefore you muſt give right ; 
for it may ſo happen that ”= need not give any at all : Theſe inſtances point out 
1. the meaſures of afhirmatives which follow from the contrary Negations. 

us : 

1, Affirmative duty follows from the Negative ; not in contraries but in contra- 
dictories. To make a vow and break a vow are contraries ; and therefore it follows 
not, becauſe I muſt not break a vow,therefore I muſt make one : but to break a vow 
and not to break it are contradicories, .and therefore if one be forbidden the other is 
commanded ; and if the Commandment be expreſſed in Negatives; Thou ſhalt not 
break thy vows, the affirmative is in the boſome of it, therefore thou ſhalt keep 
them : becauſe, unleſs this part of the contradiction be done, the other is, and there- 
fore it is not enough, that we do nothing expreſly againſt the inſtance of the vow ; 
but we mult alſo underſtand our ſelves oblig'd to the performance of it, according to 
the firſt intention. The reaſon of this is, becauſe between two contraries there can 
be a third thing of a diſparate Nature ; not at all included or concluded by cither patt- 


_ Either by inference or by oppoſition, 
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tt, 2. From a Negative an affirmative is not always inferr'd in a particular inſtance: 
We muſt not be uncharitable in any inſtance ; but it follows not that by vertue of 
this Commandment, therefore we muſt be charitable, or do our alms in every 1n- 
ſtance : for every Man is not bound to redeem Captives, or to viſit Priſoners: the 
reaſon is, becauſe uncharitablenels and viſiting Priſoners are not oppoſed in their 
whole matter and nature ; but the Commandment which is contrary to unchari- 
tableneſs can be obeyed according to all its intention although it be not inſtanc'd in 
that particular. But this is to be added ; that when by accidents and circumftances 
and the efficacy of ſome other Commandment we are called upon to this inſtance ; 

then that this be done is by vertue even of the negative, by the prohibition of uncha- 

ritableneſs, becauſe when we are determind to an inſtance, the Santtion of the whole 

Commandment is incumbent on it ; and wall not be {atisfhied without it ; but in other 

caſes it is indifferent, and 1s obeyed by any inſtance that 1s fitted to our circumſtan- 

ces and to our powers. It is like a Man's ſtomach, which of it ſelf is indifferent to any 

good meat, but when by a particular ego; or accident it requires this and nothing 

elſe, it muſt either have this or it will taſt : So are affirmative laws ; though they ob- 

lige to every inſtance, and are indifferent to any that we can and may, yet Rae 

times we are determin'd to this and no other, and then the whole force of the law is 

upon it. But elſe, ordinarily it 15 true ; that the univerſal negative infers only the 

indefinite affirmative ; not the particular: The #Xxverſat is only inferr'd by the con- 

ſequence, the particular by accidents and circumſtances. 

12, 3. From a Negative law the affirmative is inferr'd but not in the ſame degree of 
duty and neceſſity. Ir 1s nor fo great a {in if we neglect an act of charity, or an op- 

portunity of doing glory to God, as if we doan act of uncharitablenels, or poſitively 

diſhonour God. The realon is, becauſe ſins of omiſhon are leſs than ſins of commil- 

ſion becauſe negligence is not ſo bad as malice, and of omiſſion ſometimes there is no 

evil cauſe, but a meer negative or unavoidable inadvertency ; but of a fin of commiſh- 

on, the cauſe is always poſitive, and therefore always intolerable. 

4. The affirmative which is inferr'd by the Negative law of Chriſt is not abſolute 
and unlimited like the Negative, but modificated and limited by its proper and ex- 
trinſick meaſures. We mult 1n no caſe and for no regard hinder our innocent Neigh- 
bour from doing his neceſſary work, but it does not follow, that therefore we muſt al- 
ways ſet his work forward, and lend him Oxen to plough his Land: for it is in no caſe 
lawful to do evil, but in many caſes it is lawful not to do good : that is, there is ſome- 
thing more required to ſpeciticate a politive act beſides the conſequence of a Negative 
law : For although the body of an action 1s there commanded, yet becaule the body 
of the action mult be inveſted with circumſtances, they alſo muſt have their proper 
cauſes, or they cannot have a direct neceſſity, Never turn thy face from any poor man, 
is a negative precept: to which the affirmative of Chriſt doth rightly correlpond,Gzve 
to every oae that asks : Now although the Negative 1s univerſally to be obſerv'd in its 
own juſt ſenſe, Ur xe averſemur 4 paupere ; that is, that we deny not to be charitable 
to him; yer when this comes to be ſpecificated by poſitive ations, the Command- 
ment is not the only meaſure ; but ſome conditions are requir'd of him that is to re- 
ceive ; and {ome of him thar 15 to give: for to him that will not work when he can, 
weare not to give; and he that needs it for himſelf is not oblig'd to part with it to his 
Brother ; ſuppoſing their needs are equal or not extreme. To this purpoſe is that 
known rule, that Negative precepts oblige always, and to an attual obedience in all times : 
but affirmative although they always oblige, yet they can be obeyed but in their own ſeaſon. 
So that although every Negative preceprt 1s infinite and hath no limit ; yet the athr- 
mative have extrinſick meaſures and politions of their own, ſomething to make them 
laws to me and you, though the conſequence of the negative is ſufficient to make 
them to be laws toall Mankind. So that although Negative precepts may be the 
mother of affirmatives, yet the child is but a OED and not like the Mother ; and be- 
hides that it is expoled to be nurſed by chance and by circumſtances, by ſtrangers and 
all the meaſures of contingency. 

5. When atfirmatives are included in, and inferred from the Negatives, the pro- 
portion of them is not politive but comparative : Thus when our Bleſſed Lord had gi- 
ven Commandment, Kefi#t not evil, That is, we ſhould not do evil for evil : the at- 
hrmative which is properly conſequent from this, is, Do good for evil: and this is 
obliging according to the former meaſures: but when you inquire further into the 


propor- 
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proportions, and ask after the inſtances, which our B. Saviour made, we ſhall find 
that their obligation is not poſitive but comparative : If « man Ftrike thee on thy cheek, 
turn the other alſo, that is, rather than revenge thy lelt for one injury, receive ano- 
ther : and rather than vex him who forces thee to go a mile, go with him two mile: 
not that Chriſt intends thou ſhould offer to do thy elf a ſhrewd turn, or invite ano- 
ther ; nor that thou ſhouldſt ſuffer it, if thou canſt fairly avoid it : but that thoy 
ſhouldeſt chuſe rather to ſuffer two evils, than do one. But this 1s eſpecially to be re- 
duc'd to practice in matters of Counlel rather than Precept ; that is, whez the affir- 
mative inferr'd from the Negative is matter of perfection rather than poſitive neceſſity ; 
then the comparative proportion is 4 duty 5 but the abſolute proportion and meaſure is but 
Counſel. To oblige an enemy and do him acts of favour and benefit is an excellency 
of charity : for which Chriſtians ſhall receive a glorious reward : but this is a Coun- 
ſel of perte&tion, which it upon probable realons, and fairly inducing circumſtances 
it be omitted, a Man ſhall give no anſwer for: but when the cale is lo, that it muſt 
be that I muſt either take revenge of him, or elſe reſcue him from that revenge by an 
a of kindneſs, by a labour of love, or an expence of charity, then this becomes a 
duty ; for in comparative mealures every attirmartive is at leaſt ubligatory : that is, 
we muſt rather be at any trouble, or expence todo an affirmative, than prevaricatea 
Negative Commandment. 

But then as to the other part of the Rule; that [ iz the affirmative Commandment 
the Negative is included ; 7 there is no other difficulty but this, that caution be had 
that the negative be oppos'd to the affirmative in relation to the lame Subjett : ſor 
becauſe we are bound to love our friends therefore we mult not hate them ; but it fol- 
lows not (as the Phariſees did falſely commeat on this rext) Becaule we mult loye 
our friends therefore we muſt hate our enemies; for theſe two are not oppos'd as af- 
firmative and negative in the ſame ſubje&, but as two aftirmatives relating to Sub- 
jects that are divers. 

But this is ſometimes not to be underſtood of the preciſe Commandment it (elf, 
but of the appendages ; I mean the promiſes and threatnings: for though it follows, 
we muſt do good to our Neighbour ; therefore we mult do no evil to him: yet it 
does not follow, Do this and live, therefore it ye do not do it ye ſhall die: the rea- 
{on of that is this, becauſe there are ſome things encouraged with excellent rewards, 
the negatives of which are permitted to us with impunity : Thus it is ſaid by our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, When thou makeſt a feaſt, invite the poor, and thou ſhalt have recompence 
#x Heaven; but then if we do not invite the poor it does not follow that we ſhall be 
puniſhed in Hell; but we ſhall not have that recompence which the Hoſpitable man 
ſhall have: So that to invite the poor is an affirmative precept ; but in this the Ne- 
oative included is not ; { Thou ſhalt not invite the rich] or if thou doeſt thou ſhalt 
be puniſhed : but that | it is not fo excellent a thing, it 1s not fo encouraged by the 
propoſition of an eternal reward ; ] but expires in a temporal intereſt : $o that the 
Negative included relates to the reward, not to the precept, and means this only : if 
thou doſt not invite the poor, thou ſhalt not have any reward in Heaven for feafting 
and making entertainments. But the ſign of this is, 1. whey the precept is only inthe 
particular inſtance of a general commandment; as this of inviting the poor is of alms or 
charity: or elſe 2. When it is matter of Counſel and not of expreſs precept : then 
the Negative is not directly included 1n the preceptive words, but in the reward that 
15 appendant. 

17, Laſtly, when it is ſaidthat in the affirmative precepts the Negatives are included ; 
the word [ Negative] is to be underſtood in the Moral ſenſe; that is, fo as to in- 
clude the privatives allo: Thus when we are commanded to love our Brother, it is 
not only forbidden to us to hate him ; bur we are alſo commanded not to omit to ex- 
preſs our love by Symbolical actions: for not only contrarieties and repugnancies to 
the duty of the Commandment ; but even omiſſions allo are forbidden: and this is 
highly to be regarded in the matters of charity ; which toward Enemies we ule to 
eſtimate by our not curſing him, our not hurting him, our not being revenged on 
him: theſe indeed are proper inſtances of the Negative included ; but the privatives 
allo are to be conſidered ; for not loving him is hating him ; our refuſing to do 
him kindneſs, our not praying for him, our unaptneſs to do him good offices, 
our remembring and reporting his injuſtice, our refuſing to converſe with him 


and denying him the comforts of our Society, when without danger or injury to 
our 
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our ſelves we may converſe ; is a prevaricating the Negative or privative meaſures of 
the Commandment. 


CH — I— 


RULE II. 


When a Negative and an Affirmative ſeem oppoſite in any ſence, the Affirmative is to FH 
expounded by the Negative, not the Negative by the Affirmative. 


;, FPHusare thoſe various expreſſions of our Bleſſed Saviour to be conſidered and un- 
T derftood. Unleſsye eat the fleſh of the Sou of Man, and drink his bloud, ye have no 


life in you: and yet our Bleſſed Lord ſays, He that eaterh the fleſh of the Son of man hath | 


life abiding in him. Now to them who ſuppoſe theſe words torelate to the Sacramen- 
tal manducation, the queſtion is, Whether or no it be neceſſary to drink the bloud 
in ſpecie, as well as to eat the fleſh? becauſe of the excluſive Negative requiring borh 
under the forfeiture of eternal life ; or ſhall it ſuffice to receive the fleſhonly, becauſe 
life is promiſed to be in him who eats the fleſh, in that place no mention being made 

of drinking the bloud ? | | 
To this the anſwer is made by this Rule ; the Negative cannot be leſſened by the 
Affirmative, becauſe a Negative can have no degrees as an Afﬀirmative can; and if 
the Affirmative were in this caſe ſufficient, when the Negative is exprels to require 
more, then the Affirmative were dire&tly contrary to the Negative : but on the uther 
ſide, though the Affirmative requires leſs than the Negative, there is no contradicti- 
on. 1, Becauſe in matters of duty whatſoever is any where required is every where 
ſuppos'd ; and no interpretation can leſſen it from what it is in its whole integrity. 
2, Becaule all our duty is not every where repeated, bur the not repeating it in any 
place cannot annul the obligation 1n that place where it is expreſly required. 3. Be- 
cauſe a threatning in all laws is of more force and efficacy than a promile ; and therc- 
fore when under a threatning more is requir'd, the promile that is affix'd to a part. 
of it muſt be underſtood by the analogy and promiſe to that threatning, becauſe one 
thing is enough to deſtroy us, but one thing is not enough to preſerve us, Bonum cx 
integra cauſa, malum ex qualibet particulari. 4, Becaule it is ordinary in Scriprur? to 
give the promiſe to every part of duty, which yet ſhall never be paid to that aluue : 
thus to purity, to poverty of Spirit, to mercy, to faith. to alms, to patience, to 
hope, the promiſes of bleſſednels are given 3 butalthough it is faid, te pure in herret 
ſhall ſee God; and the poor in ſpirit ſhall have the Kingdom, +r:d they that quit 
houſes and lands for Chriſt's ſake, ſhall receive the reward of thc ther world ; yer 
unleſs all that is requir'd be put together in the duty, nothing of the reward ſhall 
be given to the perſon. Every part of an excluſive negative is an indiſper:ſable 
duty ; but every affirmative that is encouraged by a promile does nor contain a 
whole duty, bura part of duty, which by being Symbolical to che whole is encou- 
raged asevery other part is, but is not paid but 1n an entire payment, to an entire 

obedience. 

This alſo is true, when in the affirmative more is put than in the Negative, for even 
then the Negative is the ſtrict meaſure of the Commandment, and the limit of its 
abſolute neceſſity and exaftion. He that believeth and is baptized ſhall be ſaved, but 
he that believeth not ſhall be damned, Here the negative is the utmoſt limit ; the 
neceſſe eſſe is deſcrib'd in that ; the bene eſſe, and the ordinary expectation in the 
other : by which we are thus to underſtand this and ſuch other expreſſions, that the 
negative contains the indiſpenſable duty, and ſuppoſes an obligation that rothing 
can excule in perſons capable ; but the Affirmative that ſuppoſes more is yet for that 
which 1s over and above content with a leſs neceſſity, and admits of eaſier di!pcnla- 
tion : For it containing all that is expected is like a Summum jus, which though by 
the method of laws it is often expreſſed, that obedience may be invited as forward as 
It can, yet the Zhax«a, or the abatemeanr is in the negative; that's the loweſt, and 
therefore it is bound up with the penalty. For to the higheſt duty the reward is pro- 
miſled, and it is more than enough to pay it, but the puniſhmeor is threartzed by 
lower meaſures: God abates much before he ſmites ; and though he will reward eve- 
ry good we do, yet every good that is omitted 1s not puniſhed with death. B-r thus 1s 
to be underſtood when the good is of that m— that it may be omitred upon a pro- 
d bable 
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able cauſe, or without malice ; or without the direc prevarication of an expre; 
Commandment. For many good things are hon put to us upon the account of 
hope and promiſes, and not of Commandments, and obedience : though in theſealf; 
God makes what abatements he pleaſe : but we are to make none at all. 


RULE HIIL 


In the Affirmative and Negative precepts of Chriſt, not only what is in the words of the 
Commandment, but whatſoever is S ymbolical or alike, is equally forbidden or com. * 
manded. | 


HenS. Paul had enumerated the works of the fleſh, and had put into the Ca- 
talogue moſt of thoſe crimes which are commonly nam'd in laws and fame, 
and the mannersof men ; he adds, & T« pox 74r0, and thoſe things which are 
like to theſe. For 1. there are ſome things which are too bad to name, {uch were the 
impurities of the Tribades, Fellatrices, Lrauci, Pathici, Pedicatores, of which the 
Apoſtle ſays, It # 4 ſhame even to name ſuch things as are done of them in ſecret: nal 
aTwwias, that's the general word which the Apoſtle uſes for them all, 4drſhonourable 
luſts : Now when all unnatural luſts are forbidden, all mixtures but what are halloy- 
ed by marriage, and the order of nature, it is no part of the pertection of the law, 
to name the ſpecies of impurity, and the circumſtances of that vilene(ſs which 
gets new names as men pleaſe to undo themſelves by tricks and artifices of 
thame. 

2, There are ſome fins which are like new diſcaſes, vile and infectious in one year, 
or in one age which were never heard of before, and die with reproach, and are never 
heard of again. That a woman ſhould grow to that impudence as to marry her adul- 
terer in the ſame town where her husband was living, and a Prince, was fo rare a con- 
tingency, that though it was once done in Rome, yet nolaw was needful to prevent 
it : and there needed no law to forbid a man to marry a boy ; yet Nerodid marry Spo- 
745, and he married Doryphorus, whom Tacitus calls Pythagoras: but this was no lets 
a ſin, becaule it was not the expreſs vocal contradiction of a law ; it was againſt alaw 
that nam'd it not. 

3. There are ſome ſins which nature and the publick manners of the world dofo 
condemn, that they need no ſpecial mention in the laws. Nolaw forbids us tocat 
mans fleſh, and yet all the civil part of mankind hate and condemn them that doit; 
and thoſe Fgypriaxs who did, Deperire defunttarum cadavera,fall in love with the dead 
bodies which they did anoint, were condemned by the voice of all the world, without 
the charges of an expreſs law ; and all that read the narratives of the Gnoſtick impu- 
rities, how they did in the impureſt ſence, Lztare iz ſanguine femines, and make their 
Euchariſt of matter of abomination, have enough of prime reaſon and common noti- 
ces of laws and things to condemntheir vilenels, though they never ſtudy the queſti- 
on or enquire which Commandment they prevaricate. 

4. There are ſome ins like others that are nam'd ; which are not diſtin kinds, 
but like the monſters of Africa, produc'd by heterogeneous mixtures, or equivocal ge- 
neration: Thus to geld a child to make him have a good voice, is fo like cruelty, and 
the unmercifulneſs of homicide or mutilation, and is ſuch a curiolity of yoluptuoul- 
neſs and ſenſuality, that though it wants a name to ſignifie its whole ſinfulneſs, yet 
it muſt ſtand condemned, though there be no text againſt it deſcrib'd expreſly 1n the 
Tables of the law. To give money for Eccleſiaſtical preferments is fo /ike the ſin of 
Simon «Magus, that it hath obtain'd his name and his reproach, and yet it is not the 
ſame crime ; but upon the account of S. Paul's 5uoiwna, or Similitude, it hath the 
ſame condemnation. Thus Polygamy is like adultery, and marr ing after divorce 
C except only in the caſe of fornication ) is like Polygamy, Concerning which 
things, there is one meaſure iz general, and ſome other more particular. 1. In 
General. 

* The likeneſs of things to thoſe which are expreſly forbidden is not to be eſtimated by 
forms and outſides, and material reſemblances, but by the intrinſick irregularity and reaſon 
of the prohibition. To kill a wife or daughter taken in Adultery even in thoſe Coun- 

tries 
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tries where by the laws it is permitted, looks as like murder, as kiliing can : but be: 
cauſe the laws allow the intereſted man to be the executioner, it is the publick hand 
not the private that takes the vengeance: and therefore they are not alike in a culp- 
able ſimilitude. Bur on the other (ide, totake my goods where ever I find them looks 
like juſtice; but becaule of juſtice a man 1s not to be Judge and executioner in his own 
caſe, and this thing is in many caſes forbidden by the laws, this is againſt juſtice; for 
it is not enough that it is his own ; for although it is j#/wm, a jult thing to take my 
© own, yet todo it froma thief by private authority where it is torbidden by the pub- 
lick, is juſtum injuſte factum, a jult thing done after an unjuſt manner. But if there 
be a likeneſs of injuſtice, a prevarication of the lame realon, an equal injury, then 
not the letter of the law, but the realon and the ſpirit of it is its condemnation. Par 
pari referre, to give back the good I have borrowed 1s one of the great lines of Juſtice ; 
and upon this account we are bound to pay debts, to perform contracts, to make 
equal returns of valuable conſiderations , and what-ever is againſt this is againſt 
juſtice. But then becauſe acts of kindneſs are the tranſition of a good from one to 
another, and although it is without a bargain, yer it is not without an obligation, in- 
gratitude comes under the Tz oyoz, It 15 10 like 1nuſtice that ir is the worle for it. It 
1s exprefly commanded that we ſhould provide for our Children according to our 
powers: and therefore they that expoſe them are worle than intidels and have denyed 
the faith : but then to deny to nurſe their own children (unleſs it be upon a jult and a 
reaſonable cauſe, upon charity or neceſlity) is ſo like expoling them, that it muſt 
ſtand as reprobate under the ſentence of the ſame Commandment. 

2, But the particular meaſures of this Rule are theſe : Whatſoever is of the ſame ſpe- 
cification is of the ſame obligation and neceſſity. But if Men would be ingenuous and 
worthy in giving ſentences of their actions and underſtanding the meaſures of their 
duty, there could be no difficulty in this. For Men are ealie enough to conlent to a 
General rule, but they will not ſuffer their own caſe to be concerned in it : and they 
underſtand the particulars too faſt, when it is the intereſt of their Brother, but if is 
be their own, they know nothing of it. Ir is written, Thow ſhalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God, and all the World conſented to the law ſince the promulgation : but yet ma- 
ny Nations and many ages of Chriſtendom did admit the trials of rights by dueis, and 
of innocency by fire Ordeal: which was as dire& a tempting of God as any thing 
next to deſperation it ſelf: and by this is ſufficiently reprov'd. If the laborer be wor- 
thy of his hire, then fo is the Prieſt : if the Prieſt of the old Law, then alſo the mini- 
ſer of the Goſpel: which particular I chooſe to inſtance in, that by occaſion of it I 
may give caution againſt that which cauſes error in the application of this meaſure 
and ſence of laws unto the Conſcience. 

4, For becauſe all actions are inveſted and varied wich many circumſtances, they 

who are concern'd in a particular with which they are willing to eſcape, think every 
new circumſtance to be a warrant great enough to exempt him from the general rule. 
Thus if a rule was given in the law of Moſes, they who would not have it drawn into 
conſequence in the Goſpel ; obſerve that differing circumſtance of the divers laws : 
and think it anſwer enough to ſay, it was ſo in the Law, but whar is that to the 
Goſpel? Now this anſwer is only true when the law and the Goſpel have contrary 
meaſures in theſame inſtance; that is,when the inſtance did not only relate to the law 
of Moſes, but is againſt the analogy of the Goſpel. Thus, no unclean thing was to 
come into the preſence of the Lord : and therefore the leper or the polluted i pro- 
fluvio ſanguinis or ſeminis might not come into the Temple 3 but then if we argue; this 
1s much more true in the Goſpel which is a ſtate of greater purity than the law ; we 
can conclude nothing: becauſe the meaſures of legal and Evangelical purity are whol- 
ly differing ; and therefore here the relation to the ſeveral ſtates and laws is conſider- 
able and makes a material difference : But when there is nothing in one that appro- 
priates it to it ſelf, and nothing in the other that excludes it, then the circumſtance 
and relation alters nothing of the propoſition : and o it is in the matter of mainte- 
nance for the Evangelical Miniſter. 

Bur no circumſtance can alter the queſtion, unleſs it be a material ingredient in 
the very conſtitution of it,and changes the reaſon of the former uſage. Thus when by 
the Commandment we are tied to give every one their own,ifthe owner be a madman, 

and in his fury demands his foul ; although this particular be a ſpecification of the 
General rule, yet it is altered by a circumſtance which changes the reaſon . the 
Dd 2 aW), 
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law, or ſuppoſes it changed. * So when David brought his Men to eat Shew-bread 
in the days of need, the Prieſt ask'd if the young Men had abſtain'd from their wives ; 
ſaying, That then they might: but he that ſhall argue from hence, that no Man can 
receive the Sacramenral bread bur he that hath been continent in that inſtance, may 
be ſurely enough anſwered by telling him that iuch contracts did lomnetimes and tg 
ſome purpoles contract legal mmpurities, but not twangelical, in whuch only the py- 
rity of the Spirit is requir'd, or it allo corporal were requir'd, yet ſuch approaches 
under the protection of marriage are declar'd to be zonn zuicyl&. as great a purity as 
chaſtity its ſelf, of which this 1s one kind. But when there 1s 20 cauic of change of 
the ingredicor in the article ; if it be of the lame Narure,though viftering in cxtrinſe- 
cal or unconcerning circumſtances, it 15 by way ot {pecthcation included in the Rule, 
and is to be conducted by its meaſures. | | 7 

3. Whatſoever is equivalent to the inſtance of the law, is 4iſo within its Sanftion and 


| 61x By [equivalent] ( —_ Morally not Lougically } I mean that which is 


inferr'd from the greater to the lels aihrmatively: or 2. trom ihe leſs to the greater 
Neegatively: or 3. from that which is equal to it both affirmatively and negative- 
ly. For thus laws are extended on all hands.: The ſame law thac forbids murder, 
forbids cruel thoughts and violent anger, whatſoever tempts to murder or is the be- 

inning of it, or is in the Natural progreſſion towards it. So on the other (ide, the 
_ commands us to obey our Superiors (meaning the Spiritual ) the ſame law though 
it there names them not, does more ſtrongly command us to obey Princes : for they 
allo are over us and watch for the good of our ſouls, and muſt give an account for them, 
Thus if Husbands mult give honor to their wives, then wives mult give honor much 
rather to their Husbands. If you may not ſteal out of my houle, you muſt not ſpoil 
my goods in it, much leſs may you fire my houle and burn my goods too: if you 
mult be faithful in little things, much more in greater things : it you muſt give your 
life for God, much rather mult you give your goods: it you muſt not defile a Temple, 
much leſs muſt you diſhonor your bodies. 

This alſo is to be extended to the. proportionable obligation of Correlatives, For 
if the Relative be bound by the laws of Chriſt, then fo allo is the correlative, which 
Rule .hath no exception but an explication of it is ſufficient. For either the duty 
of relatives is — or unequal in degrees, and it 1s either in the fame inſtance or 
in divers. If the inſtances be divers, they are in all caſes expreſſed competently in 
the new Teſtament ; as the duty that Husbands and Wives, that Children and Px 
rents, that Maſters and Servants, that Princes and Subjects owe to each other re- 
ſpectively, and they need not to be conducted by involution and conſequence, for 
their duties are deſcrib'd in diſtin& lines. Burt if the duty and inſtances be in the 
ſame kind but differ in degrees, then the meaſure of the degrees is to be conducted b 
proportion to the difference of perſons, by publick honeſty and the ſayings of wile 
and good men, and the common uſages of the beſt, and the meaſures of reaſon. But 
if they be the ſame in kind and degree ; then the rule and meaſure of one is the rule 
and meaſure of both,though one only be named in the law. And this is of uſe not only 
in the equal inſtances of unequal ws fart but 1n all the inſtances of equals; as in 
Friendſlips, Societies, Guilds, Colleges, Exchanges, Traffiques and the like. There 
muſt be care taken that according to S, Pau/!'s rule, there muſt not be aveor eaſe,vemiſi- 
on and advantage to oxe, and YA; trouble, burden and diſadvantage to the other ; but 
in relations that are equal, the duty and the exprefſion muſt be fo too; ever with this 
caution, that, If the dxty be the ſame between Relatives, it cannot follow that the pri- 
vileges are the ſame, The husband and wife are equally obliged in the duties of love 
and juſtice : but they have not equal powers,neither can the woman put away the mal, 
as the Man can the woman. For though man and woman are pares ix conjugio, tyed to 
an equal love and an equal duty, yet they have not an equal power, nor an equal Ii- 
berty, in goverament and divorces they are not equal. 

But upon the account of this Rule the Chriſtians have a moſt certain demonſtra- 
tion of the unlawfulneſs of Polygamy, or of having many wives at once: For our 
Bleſſed Saviour ſaid, He that puts away bis wife unleff it be for fornication, and mar- 
ries another committeth aaultery : therefore he much more is an adulterer who marries 
another when his wite 15 not put away, and hath not committed fornication. Butin 
this and the like caſes we are to proceed by the meaſures of reaſon, and the common 
uſages of laws. | A 
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8s 1, Alawdrawn from a law mult be evidently and apparently in the howels of it 
before ſuch extraction. cr £32 it mult not be obtruded as the Sentcnce and intend- 
ment of rhe La W-BIVET, UL:y them that have the rule VET JOU ] 15A Piain Command- 
ment : But if you inter therefore 1n all things that they lay, deny your own realon, ant 
ſubmit your underſtanding ; this follows not, becauſe we are commanded to obey 
them only in ſuch things w here they ought to rule over us, but that is not in our un- 
derſtandings, over which God alone is the Ruler, and thoſe whom he hath ſent ar: 
rational and authoriz'd Guides, they have power to teach, and power to exhort, they 
are todo any thing th:ncan inform us, and inviteus to good ; and we muſt follow 
them in all ways that lead us to God: and that they do we are to believe until we 
have reaſon to believe the contrary : but becaule beyond thele meaſures the law nei- 
ther ſaid nor meant any thing, therefore the obligation extends not (o far. 
9. 2+ Whatſoever is not 1n the letter of the law 1s then underſtood to be intended by 
" the law, when it is drawn from thence by a prime and immediate conſequence ; in 
which there is no violence, nor artificial chains, nor devices of wit and labour. For 
laws ought to be but few, and they love not to be multiplied without apparent ne- 
ceſſity, and he that makes more than Chriſt intended, lays a ſnare tor his own foot, 
and is colen'd by his own argument : Chriſt commanded us that we ſhould do our 
alms and prayers in ſecret : trom hence it follows, that all ſolemnities of pride, and 
all the dreiſings and adornments of our prayers delign'd for vanity and publication 
are criminal : and under this prohibition come all acts of proper ipecitication. Bur 
then if I argue from hence further and ſay, Therefore it is not lawtu] to appoint pub- 
lick aſſemblies for prayer ; or if it be, yet it is not lawful to appear to men to be paſſi- 
onate and devout: and further yet, that private prayer is better than publick, and 
therefore that it is to be preferr'd before the publick, and therefore yet that we may 
ſafely neglect the aſſembling of our ſelves together for prayer, I argue fooliſhly, and can- 
not impoſe a neceliity of obedience upon any. The law warrants me to go no fur- 
ther but within ſight of it : It I go cone ſtep from her words, I am within the call of her 
voice: and my obedicnce can well be exacted, where it can be well proved, but never 
elſe. * It isin laws as it is in articles of belief, to which we are oblig'd primarily,and 
afterwards to every thing that is certainly and immediately drawn from thence. Bur 
if you go beyond one conlequence, thcre are ſo many certain, but indilcernible falli- 
bilities, ſo many intrigues of fancy in the diſputer, and fo much unaptneſs in the 
hearer, that it is ten to one tliey etcher do not underſtand one another, or do not un- 
derſtand the article, and {oitis iniaws; ſolong as we goon in the ſtreight line of its 
letter and known intention, we commit no error, or can ſoon be reproved it we do: 
but if we once double a point, we preſently lole ſight of the law : as appears in the 
inſtance now given in the precept of [ praying in ſecret: ] againl(t which it is no objecti- 
onto lay, the conſequents were not rightly deduced fromthe words of that precepr. 
For I'grant it ; it is true they are not ; bur then I lay it 1s alloten to one bur it will be 
loin any inſtance that ſhall be made fruitful with anfractuous and involv'd conle- 
quences: for that is it that Iſay : A mans reaſon is to be ſuſpe&ed when he goes a 
great way from this Rule; and we by our Logick ſhall become but ill Law-givers. 
Whatſoever can certainly and truly be deduc'd from a law, does as certainly oblige us 
as the inſtance that is nam'd, or the firſt ſpecification of it, or the direct conſequent ; 
if it could be made as evident as it is certain : but becauſe it cannot : therefore it can 
oblige but in the degree of its clarity and manifeſtation, for that .is to the remote in- 
Itance, the ſame as publication is tro the Commandment it ſelf. But the precepts or 
laws of Chriſt are like the Radix Proſapie, the Grand Parent of a Family ; from 
whom the direc deſcendants are for ever to be reckon'd to the Kindred in the ſ{treight 
and proper line: but when once it goes to the tranſverſe and collateral, they nor only 
have notitle to the inheritance, but every remove isa ſtep to the loling the cogaation 
and relation to the chief houſe. | 
10, 3. In drawing the conſequent duties from expreſs laws, the firſt preſumption is for 
piety and the honour of God ; that is, if the obligation be not evident, yer it it be evt- 
dent that ſuch obedience is for the honour of God, it is more probably to be ſuppos'd 
that that conſequent was intended by the law of God, whom it ſo apparently lcrves. 
But where this or the like material ingredient is nor, we are to preſume for our liberty 
rather than for the multiplication of laws; becaule that is charity and prudence, and 
both of them are very conſiderable inthe conſtitution and interpretation of a law. But 
this is more full in the next Rule, Dd 3 RULE 
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RULE IV. 


IFhen any thing is forbidden by the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt, all thoſe things are forbidden 
alſo which follow from that forbidden ation, and for whoſe ſake it was forbidden. 


HIS Ruleis of uſe in all laws, and is expreſſed to the ſame caution both in the 
Code of the Civillaw, and in the Decretals, and the reaſon of it is, becaule the 
laws of any law-giver being the effe&ts of his greateſt wiſdom are deligned to the beft 
end, and are intended only to operate towards and to effect that end: to this pur- 
poſe laws are made to prevent evils, and though the evils are not always named, yet 
againſt them it is that the laws are cautionary and proviſionary ; ſo that the evil is 
much more forbidden than that which brings it, or leads it in: becaule ſometimes 
the evil inſtrument may be deſtitute of its evil effect, and therefore is in many de- 
grees innocent and harmleſs, but if the evil be introduc'd, it 1s all that which thelaws 
wereafraid of. And therefore Ariſtotle faid right ; To 41 TAG» txag-ns ToAtean; 8 
Oe Navbayur aiprrraiyd Tz reps To TING: we are to conſider the end of every Re- 
publick, for they chuſe all things in order to their end ; and the laws are madefor 
publick defence, ſecurity, and profit, fo it is in Religion and the laws of God. When 
wegivealms weare commanded not to blow a Trumpet, ſo being warned againſt 
pride ; but if without that inſtance or ſignification we be really proud, or value our 
{elves upon that account ; or deſpiſe our Brother as leſs holy, or opprels the Father- 
leſs and Widow, though without that pretence of holineſs and the advantages of hy- 
pocriſie, they are greater Breakers of the Commandments, than by their fond and 
tantaſtick proclamations of their charity. Thus we find in S. Pa»/an expreſs prohi- 
bition, that we ſhould not make proviſion for the fleſh to fulfil the luſts thereof ; thatis, 
that we do not take in great ſtowage of meat and drink, or uſe arts of ſharpening the 
deſire, or carefling the fancy to make the pleaſures brisk and active, and the lenſe 
quick and pleaſed : but ſome there are that make temperance the inſtrument of plea- 
ſure, and the miniſterof Senſuality, and can be moſt pleaſed when they rake the 
leaſt care: and ſome mind the pleaſures ſo as they will not tarry for the inſtruments, or 
need them not; in thele and the like caſes, if there were no diſtin& prohibition 
that evil effec, yet it were ſufficiently prohibited in the prohibition of the inſtru- 
ment. But becauſe moſt of the evil effects of evil inſtruments, are expreſly andby 
name forbidden in the New Teſtament, this Rule is of uſe principally in the aggra- 
vation and condemnation of fin; and it means that every judgment and every evil we 
ſuffer which we were foretold of, and which is a foreſeen effec of ſuch an action, is 
to be imputed to us ; and beſides the direc fin we are alſo guilty of uncharitablenels 
by doing that which we know will hurt us. God 1a the forbidding the ſin commands 
us alſo to preſerve our ſelves, and beſides the fin is angry at the very death. 

This Rule hath two limitations; x. It is not to be underſtood of events contingent 
and accidental ; but either nature and proper, or foretold and threatned, or at leaft 
#ſualand noted, He that maliciouſly ſows falſe doctrine in the Church, is anſwerable 
not only forthe Hereſie but for the miſchief that he intends, or is willing it ſhould 
produce ; but if another man to ſpite him or to hinder his fame ſhall ſet up a contrary 
Hereſie, although this was theſpawn of the firſt toad, yet becauſe it was an equivo- 
cal production, it ſhall be no otherwiſe imputed, but to reproach him amongſt men, 
to reprove his folly, and to be an argument of a ſpeedy repentance. 

But T. Whatſoever effect is natural to a forbidden action is dire&ly upon the ſame 
account. Thus, whoſoever divides the Church, to him are imputed all the evil 
effects of Schiſm which are its natural productions. If an imperious fooliſh woman 
by a continual inquietude, by her evil nature and a vexatious ſpirit ſo diſturb her 
husbands quiet and the eaſe ofhis ſoul and the comforts of his life, that he allo loſe his 
health, ſhe is not only guilty of the violation of the laws of love, and duty, and meek- 
neſs, by which ſhe is bound to God and to her husband, but is guiity of murder, or 
high injuriouſneſs and uncharitableneſs according to the degree of the miſchief which 
the ſees impreſſed and growing upon him. 

2. Whatloeverevent is foretold and threatned, all that allo is imputed to him that 
does the forbidden action to which it is threatned 3 and he is directly felo de ſe who 


by luſt brings upon himſelf the rottenneſs of life, far worſe than the putrefaction 8 
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thegrave, and he is a j.eciect prodigal of his tortune, who by committing Sacriledge 
invites the worm, anc / atls a {pirit of unthrittinels and conſumption to his eſtate ; and 
he that grieves the S14rit of God, and cauſes him to depart, is guilty of that beggary 
and baſeneſs of Spirit with wv hich ſuch evil ulages of the holy Spirit of God are ottcn 
aniſhed. For as Gud forbad ſome fins, not only for their own ſakes, bur thar others 
which are their foul iſſues, might be ſtrangled in the womb ; So he torbad all fins,and 
laiddiretand collateral reſtraints upon them, that man might nor be unhappy, and 
extremely miſerable. As therefore he who by one fin introduces another, is guilty ot 
both ; ſo he who brings any evil which God graciouſly intended: thould nor tall upon 
us, to him that evil is to be imputed, and that evil alſo does either direftly or acciden- 
rally, according to the nature of the ſubject matter, encreaſe his guilt. 
3. If anevil cffe& be not either natural or threatned, yer it it happens ordinarily, and 
be noted, it is to be imputed to him who does that evil and forbidden action, which 
does infer it. The reaſon is, becauſe he wilfully {ins againlit the purpoſe of the law, 
who will not prevent that evil which the law intendeth to prevent,and makes the law 
void and illuſory, that is, deſtitute of its effe&, and perfeRtly in vain as to that intenti- 
on. Thus it is obſerved that the Fathers or the Mothers curle deſtroys the pleaſures 
of a fin,and the gaiety of a fortune, and the proſperity of an offending child : He there- 
fore that ſhall do a forbidden ation, which ſhall bring ſuch a curlc upon himſelf, is 
not only juſtly puniſhed, and is to impute that to himſelf perfectly and alone, but if 
upon his account evil deſcend upon his poſterity or relatives, he is guilty of that evil, 
and isa direc ſinner in their puniſhment. 
2. The other limitation which I am to interpoſe 1s this ; That the evil effe&s of 
anevil aQion are imputed but in proportion to the will and aual underſtanding, be- 
yond the ſphere of which whatſoever does happen, it is collateral and accidental both 
to the intention and to the time. A mans action hatha proper lite of its own, and ir 
leaves a permanent effe&, or is productive of the ſame by a continuing emanation, 
this, if it be foreſeen, and conſidered and choſen, is as imputable as if it were preſent 
or immediate. But becauſe a man can fee but fo far, and hath a limited eflux and 
impreſſion by all his ations, he is not to be judged or condemned by any thing that 
ſhall happen beyond that proper extenſion ; and if ſome Polonians or Tranſylvanians, 

Exeliſh or French makeill uſe of the arguments of Ariz, it is not to be ſuppoſed that it 
ſhall be put upon Ariz his account at the day of judgment, and that his or any mans 
damnation ſhall encreaſe upon ſuch accounts, which as they are beyond the intention 
ofthe man, or the efficacy of his action, ſo alſo beyond the diſtance of his previſion. 

7. But for this that rule which is neareſt toexanels is this, No efett which happens 

after a mans death is imputable to him as a xew fin. So far as it was actually intended 

and deſign'd in his life-time, or foreſeen and not reverſed.ſo far it is imputed upon the 
ſock of the preſent malice, not of the future event ; his own act and his own intearti- 
on for the preſent, and his actual deſign of the future are ſufficient load upon him ; bur 
then becauſe his a& and his actual defign could not live after his death, therefore no- 
thing beyond the life of the man can be a new fin : becauſe as he cannot actually or 
habitually will that event, ſo neither can he reſcind it ; If he cannor will it in any 
ſence, it can in no ſence be imputed, but if it could be willed, then it may allo be re- 
fuſed and reſcinded, which becauſe it is impoflible, therefore the encreaſe of evil 
ſtands not at his door that occaſion'd it, and cannot either will it any more, or hinder 
it. This isthat which is meant by our B. Saviour ; The night comes when no man work- 
eth ,2nd whatſoever is beyond the /ine of life is alſo beyond the line of malice,and there- 
fore cannot encreaſe or begin upon a new ſcore, when the whole ſtock is ſpent. 

Ss Laſtly, that which proves all this, does allo further explicate rhe Rule : Whatſo- 
ever event depends upon the will of another, is ſo contingent in reſpe& of him that 
firſt ſet the evilon work; that it is no longer upon his account than he aQually or habi- 
tually defires it or endeavours : becauſe now the evil hath a new cauſe, and every 
emergent event is upon ſuch a cauſe as cannot be forc'd or indeed produc'd by any 
thing beſides it ſelf : and therefore to it ſelf only it is to be imputed, excepring where 

the malice of the firſt agent hath an actualor intended influx into rhe ſecond. 
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RULB V; 


The Laws of Feſus Chriſt are the meaſures of the Spirit, and are always to be extended ig 
a Spiritual ſignification. 


T was a fair Character that was given of the Chriſtians, T&borrai 703 werpyo, 
y914015, 3 Tols id\jors (Biors 11%@01t 78; vous» They obey the laws appointed tor them, 
and by the piety and charity of their lives, excell even the meaſure of the laws them- 
ſelves : For by what inſtance ſoever God would be glorified, and by what charity 
ſoever our Brother can be relieved, and by what juſtice ſocieties are cſtabliſhed and 
continued, in all that they exerciſe themlelves according to their whole power, and 
would do more it they could, and ſometimes do no more than they are required : ang 
oftentimes with better circumſtances than are exacted, and always with a mind more 
ready than their hand. 

Humane laws can exact but the outward action ; they neither can command the 
underſtanding, nor judge the will, becauſe they cannot ſecure that, nor diſcern this: 
and without thele two their intereſt 1s well enough preſerved. He that pays my 
money, though it be againſt his will, does me juſtice, and is quit before the King, and 
if he diſſlembles, yet it he gives me good words, I cannot implead him of calumny or 
ſlander. Thus the Phariſees underſtood the law of Moſes, and call'd him innocent 
whom the laws could not charge ; but therefore Chriſt calls them to new accounts, 
He that offers a pure lamb to God may diſhonour him with a foul thought : and no (a- 
crifice is pure by theskin and colour, but by the heart and hand of him that preſents 
it. Ads of external religion are publications of the Divine honours, but the heart does 
only pay them : for there it is that God does {it judge alone; and though he hath given 
us bodies toconverle below with a material world ; yet Gods Temple is in Heaven, 
in the intellectual world ; and the Spirit of a man 1s the Sacrifice, and his pureſt 
thoughts arc O/ations, and holy purpoles are the belt preſents, and the crucitixion of 
our paſſions is the beſt i»z»olation, the only beaſts of ſacrifice, and the Crocs of 
Chriſt is the altar, and his paſſion is the ſa/z of all our ſacrifices, and his interceſſion 
makes the ſweet perfume, and fo atonement is made by the bloud of the Lamb, and we 
are accepted in our {ervices,and our wills are crowned with the rewards of a holy obe- 
dicnce : If our hearts be right, our ſervices will never be wanting, or rejected, and 
a!though our hearts can ſupply the want of externai power, yet it is certain that no- 
thing can ſupply the want of our hearts, and of good affe&ions ; theſe muſt be intire ; 
for they are Gods peculiar portion, and therefore muſt nor be divided. ” Plutarch 
” tells of Apollodorus, that he dreamed he was taken by the Scyrhians, fley'd alive, and 
? then cut 1n pieces and thrown in a boiling caldron, where his heart leapt forth into 
? the midſt of all che little portions of fleſh, and told them, I am the cauſe of all this 
evil : It was ſomething like that ſaying of S.Berzard, Nhil ardet in inferno niſt propria 
voluntas; Nothing burns in the Eternal flames of Hell, but a mans heart, nothing 
but his will: tor trom the heart proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, gc. (aid our Bleſſed 
Saviour : but theretore God requires the heart, that is, that the principle of actions 
be ſecured, and the prizcipalis Domus the chief houſe where God loves to dwell and 
reign, be kept without thieves and murderers. * This then is the firſt ſence of the 
Rule ; That our obedience which Chriſt exacts 1s a ſincere obedience of the *-i1i. and 
15 not ſatisfied with the outward work. He that gives alms to the poor, and «.:'{es 
them in his heart : He that entertains an Apoſtle in the name of an Apoſtle, and 

rudges the expences of his diet, is neither Charitable nor hoſpitable. and (h.'i neither 
a the reward otan Apoſtle nor a Brother. In vain it is to wath a goblet, if you 
mean to put into it nothing but the dead lees and vap of wine ; and a fair romb of Am- 
ber was too beautcous and rich an incloſure for Martial's viper and his fly. 


Intror ſum turpes, ſpecioſe pelle decora, 


” 


But this is a caution againſt Hypocriſie in the Moral ſence of the words, bur the legal 
ſence of the Rule is, that in all laws, the firſt intention is, that God be ſerved with 
_—_— and the affections; and that theſe be never ſeparated from the ourwar 

work. 
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2. But it is alſo meant that the whole deſign of the laws of Jeſus Chriſt is to be per- 
fetive of the Spirit, and his Religion is a Spiritual ſervice; that is, permanent and 
unalterable, vertuous and uſetul, Natural and holy, not relative to time and place, or 
any material circumſtances, nor integrated by corporal ſervices ; The effect of which 
15 this. 

4. 1. The body of the Chriſtian ſervices does wholly conſiſt of Natural religion,that is, 
ſuch ſervices whereby we can glorite God and repreſent our own needs ; that is, ray- 
ers and Euchariſts, acts of love and tear, faith and hope, love of God and love of our 
neighbor, which are all thole things by which we can be like God:by which we can do 
good, and by which we can receive any: and excepting the Sacraments whoſe efte& is 
Spiritual, and the ſenſe myſterious, and the rites calie, and the number the (malleR 
of all, there is in the digeſt of the Chriſtian law no Commandment of any external 
rite or Ceremony. 
5, 2, Asit intends wholly an excluſion of the Moſaick ceremonies, ſo it will not ad- 
' mit a body of new and ſuperinduc'd ceremonies: for they are or may be 35 much 
againſt the analogy of the Spiritual law of Chriſt, as the other. The Ceremonies 
of the Chriſtian ſervices mult be no part of the religion ; bur either muſt be the cir- 
cumſtances of the Religion, or the imperate acts of tome vertue: The Chriſtian muſt 
be in a place when he prays, and that place may be derermin'd, and thither he muſt 
g0, and yet he may go any whither elſe, his a&tion is finite and muit be done in time; 
and that time may be appointed him, and then he muſt doit at that rime, and yet he 
may do it at any time «lie: If he be commanded by his Superiors to pray kneeling, he 
muſt kneel at the appointment of the law ; and yet he may in his own devotions at 
another time fall upon his face or pray ſtanding. * But the Chriſtian and the Mo- 
faick ceremonies thus differ : 

I. The Moſaick rites were appointed by God ; the Chriſtian only by Men. 

2. Conſequently they are neceſlary parts of the Religion, theſe are nor. 

3. The Moſaick Ceremonies did oblige every where ; the Chriſtian only in pub- 
lick. 

4. They were integral parts of the Religion: theſe are but circumſtances and in- 
veſtitures of the Religious actions. 

. 5. Theſe are to be done with liberty ; but the Jews were in bondage under 
theirs. 

6. Ours are alterable, theirs laſting as their Religion. 

7. Theirs were many and burdenſome, ours ought to be few ; of the number of 
which our Superiors are to judge by charity, and the Nature and common notices of 
things, and the analogy of the liberty and laws of Chrijtianity. But although 
there are no publickly deſcribed meaſures before-hand by which Princes or Prelates 
ſhall appoint the number of their ceremonies ; yet there is in reaſon and common 
voices {utficient to reprove the folly of him, who becauſe he would have his body de- 
cently veſted ſhall wear five and twenty cloaks: ſto/a &> tunica; (omething for warmth 
and Cahieg for Ornament does well; but ſhe that wears ſo many adornments on 
her head and girdle, that it is the work of half a day to drels her, is a ſervant of the 
tiar of her own head ; and thinks neither her Soul nor her body, but her clothes to be 
the principal. By this I intend to reprove the infinite number of Ceremonies in the 
Roman Church ; they are deſcrib'd in a great book in folio, 

SO uem mea vix totum Bibliotheca capit. 
my Purſe will not reach to buy it : but it is too like the impertinency of the bulily 
idle women I now mention'd : and although by ſuch means Religion is made pompous 
and apt toallure them that admire gay nothings, and fine pretrineſſes; yet then it 
allo ſpends their religious paſſions and wonder in that which effects nothing upon the 
ſoul. It is certain that actions of religion muſt be titted with all thoſe things which 
miniſter to decent and grave and orderly and folemn actions : but they mult be no 
more but a juſt inveſtiture of the religious action ; and every thing can diſtract us in 
our prayers, and all the arts of watchfulneſs and caution are too little to fix our1n- 
tentions in them, and therefore whatſoever can become a proper entertainment of the 
mind,can alſo be a diverſion of the devotion and a hindrance to the prayer. The ſum is 
this ; Ceremonies may be the accidents of worſhip but nothing of the ſubſtance. This they 
were among the Jews,that they may be among(t the Chriſtians, Time ana place for the 
attion : Habit and poſture for the men ; that's all that religion needs, whatloever elle is 
grave 
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grave and decent. and whatloever elſe 1s orderly is not to be rejected : but if it be not 
theſe, it is not to be impoſed : and when they become numerous or grievous, they arc 
to be removed by the {ame lawful hand that brought them in. 

3. Inthe Chriſtian law all purities and impurities are ſpiritual ; and the ſoul con- 
traQs no religious change without her own a& : He that rouches a dead bog 
though he does not waſh,may litt up pure hands in prayer ; bur if his ſoul be unclean, 
no water, no ceremony will waſh him pure without repentance: 

O nimium faciles qui triſtia crimina cedis 
Tolli fluminea poſſe putatis aqua. 

It had been well if in all ages this had been conſidered, and particularly in the matter 
of marriage: for when ſingle life was preterred before the married for the accidental 
advantages to piety (eſpecially in times of perſecution) which might be injoyed there 
rather than here, ſome from thence extended their declamation further, and drawing 
in all the auxiliaries from the old law, began to prefer ſingle life before marriage, as 
being a ſtate of greater _ and then by little they went on thinking marriage to 
be leſs pure till at laſt they believed it to be a ſtate of carnality ; and with the per- 
ſwaſions of Men effected by ſuch diſcourſes were alſo mingled the diſcourſes of Here- 
ticks who directly condemn'd marriage, and that which deſcended from this mixture 
of dorines ſome falſe, and the others not true, was a leſs honorable opinion of that 
holy inſtitution on which Goa founded the firſt bleſſing of Mankind ; and which 
Chriſt hath conſecrated into a myſtery, and the Holy Spirit hath ſaxttified by the word 
of God and prayer, and which is the ſeminary of the Church, and that nurſery from 
whence the Kingdom of Heaven is peopled. Burt if marriage be lawful, then he that 
lives in that ſtate as he ſhould, contracts no impurities, but is capable of any holy 
miniſtery, and receptive of any Sacrament, and fit for any imployment, and ca- 
pable of any office, and worthy of any dignity. Let them who have reaſon and expe- 
rience to verihe their affirmative ſpeak all the great things of ſingle life that can be 
faid of it, and they may ſay much ; for the advantages are many which are in a ſingle 
life, and in a private ſtate, and an unattive condition, and a ſmall fortune, and retire- 
»ent ; but then although every one of theſe hath ſome ; yet a publick ftate, and an 
ative life, and a full fortune, and publick offices,and a married life have alſo advantages 
of their own, and bleſſings and vertues appropriate; and in all God may be equally 
ſerved, according as the Men are, and the advantages negle&ed or improved. But 
that which I inſiſt upon is,that to be 7: is no fin,and to be a publick perſon is no crime, 
and to be married is no impurity : and therefore to ſuſpect a diſproportion between 
this ſtate, and Spiritual a&1@ns or offices, is a jealouſie whoſe parent is hereſie, and 
pride and intereſt are its nurſes. Fornication is uncleanneſs, and concubinate and yo- 
luntary pollutions, and unnatural luſts are uncleanneſs, and make us unworthy to ap- 
proach either to the Altar or to the railes, but marriage that fills Heaven makes no 
Man unfit for Churches or holy offices. 

Upon this-account I am alſo to take away thoſe ſcruples which have been thrown 
into mens Conſciences by ſome indiſcreet perſons, concerning involuntary polluti- 
ons; concerning which we hnd many abſurd ſtories of Friers, and of pretended tem- 
ptations and ſpites of the Devil to hinder them from receiving the Holy Sacrament, by 
procuring ſuch accidents to them before the ſolemnity : which 04d ar was wholly 
upon this account that the Spirit could be polluted by ſomething that is without ; and that 
the accidents of the body could defile the Soul, and this and the like were the acci- 
dents that could do it. In whichcaſes it is without all peradventure true, that if the 
ſoul conſented not before or after, neither Nature, nor Natures enemy are to be ta- 
ken into the accounts of juſt diſpoſitions or indiſpolitions to Spiritual miniſteries ; 
if we ſerve God with our whole mind,and with all our heart,and do what we can that 
is good, and avoid all evil that we can avoid, we cannot be prejudic'd by what we 
cannot avoid. ; 

4. Although the Spirituality of the Goſpel excludes all ſhadows of ceremonics, 
and all bodily rites from being of the ſubſtance of religion ; yer this Spirituality 
does not exclude the miniftery and ſervice of the body : for the worſhip of the body may 
alſo be Spiritual : to worſhip God with our bodies is Aoyih Aatpaa 2 reaſonable, 
and therefore a Spiritual worſhip. Thus when the eyes are lift up in prayer, when 
the bowels yern with pity, when the hands are extended to fill the poor mans basket, 


the body ſerves the Spirit, and the Spirit ſerves God, and all is a Spiritual m—_—_ 
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But becaule A bodily religion, ſuch as was that of the Fews, cannot be a S Pp 
ſuch as muſt be thar of the Chri/;axs, and yer the ſervice of the body 1s alſo a part of 
the miniſtery of the Spirit ; the Rule which can determine our Conlcience in the in- 
Rances of this article 1s thus : 


Wl hatſoever #5 an elicite or imperate att of yertue, whether it be atted by the Sonl or by the 
Body, tus an att of Spiritual religion, 


For in vertues there is a body and a ſoul ; and all tranſient ations, or ad extra have 
ſomething of marteriality in them, which muſt be miniſtred to by the body. For there- 
fore our Bleſſed Lord hath commanded mortification of our bodies, that our bodies 
may become Spiritual ; and as acts of underſtanding are miniftred to by material 
Phantaſms, ſo are the moſt ſpiritual acts of vertue, the love and the fear of God by (ad 
ſpectacles, and gracious accidents, by feeling good and ſuffering evil; and as the 
ations of diſcerning ſenſitive objects are direct products of the Soul, but yet have for 
every one of the faculties a proper Organ in the body : So have the vertues of a Chrt- 
ſtian ; they are acts and habits ofa ſan&tified Soul, but to ſome the hand does coope- 
rate, to ſome the eyes, and toſome all the body, thatas the graces of the Soul are 
commencements and diſpoſitions to glory ; ſo thele ſpiritual miniſteries of the body 
may nouriſh it, and diſpoſe the body to its perfect ſpirituality in the reſurrection of 


the juſt. 


But then theſe miniſteries of the body, are then only to be adjudged a fpiritual 
ſervice ; when the ſoul and the bcedy make but one intire agent; jult as when the Soul 
ſees by theeye, we ſay the eye ſees ; becaule that ſeeing is the action or paſſion of the 
Soul, which uſes that Organ in her operation: ſo when the a&t of the body and Soul 
is but one and the ſame producof Religion, it is the Soul and the Spirit which is the 
principal agent, and from thence the action muſt be denominated to be Sprr:7/. 
But as when the eye is made to twinkle and look ſpritefully, or amoroully, »r 1s pro- 
pos'd as a piece of beauty, and does {omething of its own, but no Natural and proper 
miniſtery of the Soul, it is the inſtrument of vice or vanity, and not of the Soul : io 
it is in the ſervices of the body, if the body of our ſervices be not the product of che 
Soul, and the imperate a& of ſome vertue, or the proper ſpecitick act of ſome grace, 
it can never be a part of the Religion. S. Pau! hath given us perte&t mealures in this 
enquiry, To give our body to be burned, to give all our goods to the poor, to have all faith, 
are bur the bodies and outſfides or material parts of our Religion, and are good for 
nothing : but when all rheſe proceed from charity, that 15, froma willing, a loving 
Spirit, from a heart that is right to God, thart is deſirous to pleaſe him, then faith 
juſtifies, and giving gifts to the poor, is truc alms, and giving our bodies to the fire, 
isa holy Martyrdom : and in this ſence, drefling bodies to their burial, is an a& of a 
Spiritual grace, to adorn places of prayer, to build them and fit them tor the ſervice 
of God, is an act of Spiritual Religion, to miniſter to the poor, to dreſs children, to 
make them clean, to teach them rheir Catechiſms, though bodily miniſteries, are yer 
actions of the Spiritual Religion ofa Chriſtian. But from this, thole things only are 
excluded, which either are not the dire& productions of a ſfan&tified Soul, or proper 
and prudent miniſteries to ſome vertue. 

5. The Spirituality of the laws of Jeſs Chriſt have yet one effe&t more: In all con- 
tracts or interfering ot laws, or ſences of the laws, the ſpiritual ſence is to be pre- 
ferr'd, the ſpiritual action is to be choſen. By which it 15 not meant that ever there 
can be a diſpute between the a&t of the mind and an act of the body ; becauſe as no 
man, and no thing can hinder the ſoul from willing or underſtanding, from loving or 
hating, from fearing or ſlighting, from valuing or neglecting its proper obje: So 
the act of the body which is to miniſter to the foul cannot ſtand in contradiction to 
that to which in the very nature of the thing it is ſubordinate: But the meaning is, 
when laws are to be expounded, that fence 15 to be choſen which more relates to an 
act of Grace, than that which is nothing but an external miniſtery : Thus, if the que- 
{tion be between the beautifying of a Chappel, or the reſcuing of the poor from fa- 
ritual Religion, when Religion requires 

that hath leſs of the ſpirit 1n it than the 
other, and is not requir'd in the preſence of the other : zh is to be adjudged the more 
{piritual; becaule it is the more holy. If the queſtion be berween keeping of a Holy 
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day, or doing charitable reliefs to neceſſitous people, Chriſt in the inſtance of the 
Sabbath hath taught us to prefer Charity before external miniſteries ; obedience be 
fore Sacrifice, mercy before Oblations ; and did not only make way tor the taking off 
all mere bodily rites, bur alſo for the expounding his own laws to the more ſpiricual 
ſence, thar is, tothe compliance with the moſt excellent and ufctul grace. So ally 
for the expoſition of laws exprels'd by material ſignifications: as cutting off the 
hand, plucking out the right eye, eating the fleſh of Chriſt, drinking his bloud, the 
fleſh, f on is, carnal commentaries proht nothing: but thele words are Spirit and 
Life: that is, they are neither to be underſtood nor practis'd in the material bur Spi- 
ritual ſence. 

But as to the general conduc of the Conſcience in all theſe enquiries, the Rule 
isthis: All ats of vertne are to be preferred before the inſlruments of it : and that which 
exerciſes it, before that which ſignifies it ; and the inward atts before the outward. Thus 
when faſting is appointed in order to prayer, and yet both cannot be together ( for 
that by faſting we are diſabled to pray ) there it is, that prayer muſt be preferred and 
faſting let alone. If corporal auſterities be undertaken for mortification of a rebell;- 
ous body ; if they hinder the body in the dire& miniſteries to the ſoul in other ca- 
ſes, and become uncharitable, charity is to take place, and the auſterities may be 
ſupplied by ſomething elſe. Now this Rule hath in it no exception nor variety but 
this: that it isto be underſtood in inftances of corporal and ſpiritual a&ts that are 
of a diſparate nature, and but only accidentally ſubordinate, as taſting to prayer, 
keeping Holy-days for the ſpecial miniſteries of Religion, Iyings upon rhe ground 
to chaſtity, and the like : but in theactions internal which are proper excrcilcs of a 
vertue, the external which is diretly, naturally or by inſtitution ſubor/1:-ate to 
the internal muſt never be omitted upon pretence of preferring the internal ; becauſe 
they never can contradict one another, as it never can be diſputed whether the {oul 
or the eye ſhall ſee; for the ſoul ſees by the eye and cannot ſee without it ; and it 
may ſo happen in the external acts of Vertue miniſtring to the internal ; as 1n ſome 
caſes a man is not charitable, unleſs he extends his hand to the poor, or lifts kim 
out of a ditch, or guide him in the way. This inſtance and ſence of the Rule we 
learn from S. Fames : If a Brother or a Siſter be naked and deſtitute of daily food, and 
one of you ſay unto them, Be ye warmed and filled, notwithſtanding ye give them not thoſe 
things which are neeaful to the body, What doth it profit ? That is, it is in vain to pre- 
tend internal charity without the external : in many caſes it cannot be without it,and 
when it can, it is becauſe there 1s no object for the a&t, or no poſſbility to do it, and 
then the internal is to be done not by way of preference to the external, but in de- 
_ of it and ſupply. But this will be yer further explicated in the following 

ule. 


RULE VI. 


The imperate afts or outward —_ of the Vertue of one Commandment muſt not con- 
tradif the elicite afts of another. 


Y imperate atts I mean ſuch which are commanded to be done by the intereſt of 
any vertue whatſoever, not proper to the vertue, but ſuch as may miniſter to it, 
or ſignifi it : Thus to deny the impure ſolicitations of an unchaſt perſon, is a proper, 
an elicite att of the vertue of chaſtity ; but to lie upon the ground, to wear an hairen 
ſhirt, to uſe diſciplines, to roll our naked body upon thorns, to ſleep in ſnows are 
imperate atts, that is, ſuch which the vertue may chuſe and exerciſe for its own ad- 
vantage and intereſt ; but ſuch which are not neceſſary to any man in particular, nor 
to molt men in the General ; uſeful indeed in ſome caſes but nor neceſſary in any. To 
cat and drink ſparingly, and ſoas may miniſter to health and Religion, is direcly,that 
1s, a proper and elicite act of temperance : but if a man ſpares to car that he may have 
wherewithall to pay his debts, it is an imperate a& 0 Juſtice ; if to make [imſelf 
healthful and ftrong to war, it isan a&of fortitude : the terms being ſo explicated, the 
meaſures of the Rule are theſe following particulars. mh 
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CHAP. 
The clicite atts of ſeveral VErtues Cam NEVET be Contrary to each other: as an at of Re- 
ligion 15 never againſt an act of charity : chaſtity is never againſt juſtice, temperance 
is never againft piety. The effect of which propoſition is this, that one ought not 
to be pretended againlt another, and no piety to Parents can engage us to be drunk 
for their ſakes, no pretence of Religion can make it lawful ro neglect the care of our 
children, and to this purpoſe was that excellent precept of the Son of Sirach, Let 
yot the reverence of any man cauſe thee to ſin 3 It 15no good manners to comply with our 
Superiors again{t our Supreme, and there 1s a time and a place for every vertue: , bur 
notime nor place, no caule or opportnnity ot doing againſt any. * It may fo hap- 
n that the external actions of ſeveral vertues cannot conliſt, as ſometimes I cannot 
ay the Gabel to the Prince ; and the offeringro the Prieſt ; I cannot feed my child 
and the poor that begs ; I cannot at ſome times te} truth, and yet preſerve the life of 
my Brother. Now when the two external elicite adts of vertue are inconliſtent, the 
one muſt of neceſſity give place : the Rules of which are to be given more properly 
in another place * : but that which tor the preſent I am to ſay, is this, that although 
the outward a& cannot at all times be exerciſed, and ſo mult in certain caſes be omnt- 
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ted, yet in nocaſe can it be lawtul for the intereſt of one vertue to do againſt. ano- 


ther. | 
' 2, The imperate alts of one vertue may contradict the imperate or inſtrumental and mi- 
niſtring atts 6 another: as faſting when it is commanded by Religion may be againſt 
the advice of our Phyſician, whom to obſerve it is ſymetimes a precept of prudence, 
ſometimes of charity. Religion commands us ſometimes to feaſt, and at the ſame 
time our charity bids us ſave our expence, that the poor may be fed the more plenti- 
fully. The reaſon of this is, becaule all the imperate acts of vertue are external, and 
muſt depend upon ſomething from without : which becaule it can unavoidably be 
hindred, it muſt needs allo be, that it may inculpably be omitted. Bur then the Rule 
is this ; Becaule all i»perate atts of vertue, are nothing in themſelves, but wholly in 
relation to the vertue ; that imperate a& which miniſters to that vertue which is 
then to be preferred, muſt alſo be preferred : The reaſon is plain : The acceſſory muſt 
follow the nature of the principai : and therefore if we muſt now prefer the vertue, 
we muſt alſo prefer the inſtrument. The caſe is this ; Dow Antonio Licente of Portu- 
gal, according to the Portugueſe and Spaniſh vanity, lov'd to ſee his wife painted ; 
and one evening commanded her to appear with him fo diſguis'd at a Maſque : ſhe 
having notice that a young Gentleman who was paſſionately in love with her would 
be there, and knowing that it would enflame his paſſion if ſhe were (o adorn'd, en- 
quires of her Confeſlor by what means ſhe thould reſtrain the folly of that Inamorato, 
and receives this amongſt other advices, that at no hand ſhe ſhould appear before him 
with any Artificial handſomnels : If ſhe obeys her Husbands humor at that meeting, 
ſhe does hurt to a Soul, and gives fuel toan impure flame, which already is too big : 
If ſhe does not obey him in that inſtance, her Husband will loſe the pleaſure of his 
fancy. But becaulc ſhe finds there is no other evil will be conſequent to her omiſſion, 
bur that her Husband ſhall want a little Phantaſtick pleaſure ; and the conſequent of 
her obeying him would be ( for ought ſhe knew ) that God might loſe a Soul : the 
choſe todo an a& miniſtring to Spiritual charity, and the chaſtity of her Brother, ra- 
ther than an a& that could be inſtrumental to nothing but the aiery pleaſure of her 
Husband : though otherwiſe ſhe had been bound to ſignifie her obedience to him by 
any thing that had been lawful. 
4. Burt in this there is ſome variety, and ought to be ſome caution : For although the 
principal vertue is to be preferred not only in it (elf, or in its proper and elicite acts, 
but allo in its imperate and inſtrumental; yet this is to be underſtood to be true, 
when the inſtruments are in equal order to their reſpe&ive vertues, or when there 1s 
no conſiderable difference. For if the action in queſtion miniſtring to the leſs prin- 
cipal vertue do very much promote it, and the other which is inſtrumental to the 
more principal do it but an inconſiderable advantage ; the miniſtry of the lels prin- 
cipal is in that caſe to be preferr'd ; the reaſon is, becauſe by this omiſſion of an in- 
conſiderable inſtrument the preſent duty is not hindred ; but the ſervice of God is 
advantaged in the other, becauſe it is able to effec ſomething rhar is conſiderable to- 
ward the ſervice of God, which the other is not. The caſe 1s this; I knew a brave 
man,who by a conſpiracy of evil perſons wascondemn'd to dic : He having of a long 
time us'd to faſt till the morning office was 7 becauſc he found faſting » 
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; be practis d by Antiquity, and by Holy perſons in their more ſolemn offices, and 


thinking it might or did him ſome advantage in order to the bettering of his prayer , 
did think to do lo in the morning before his Execution. Bur then on the other ſide 
he conſidered that if he faſted he ſhould ſuffer a great diminution of Spirits, and po: 
ſibly might be ſuſpected of puſillanimity if he did ſuffer a natural /jporhymy, and there. 
fore could not tell what he ſhould do. He was fure that to acquit himlelt before God 
in hisduty was much to be preterr'd before the other, of appearing brave and hardy 
before men, and therefore that his private prayers were more to be regarded than his 
publick confidence ; and therefore was chuling to faſt : but then he refle&ed on the 
ations inſtrumental again, and conſidered that his abſtinence from a little meax 
would bring but a very little and inconſiderable ad vantage to his prayers, but his 
eating would very much ſtrengthen his heart, and do him a very conſiderable adyan- 
tage that way, he choſe this, becaule the other could eaſily be ſupplied by the intenſe. 
nels of his Spirit, his zeal, and his preſent neceſſity, but this could not but by Naty- 
ral ſupplies and ſupportations of the ſtrengths of the body. __ 

But 1n the like caſes, prudence and the condut of a good guide is the beſt ſecurity 
to him that enquires with an honeſt heart and pure intention ; and then the determi- 
nation is beſt, and the Conſcience is ſafeſt when both can be reconciled : but when 
they cannot, the former meaſures are to be obſerved. _ 

3. Thoſe actions which can only ſignifie or ſerve the intercſt of vertuc by way of 
collateral advantage and indire&t miniſtery mult ever give place when they 1inder the 
proper as of any vertue whatſoever. Faſting muſt never be uied when to talts 
againſt charity : becauſe charity is diretly commanded, but faſting is relativeto 
ſomething elſe, and is not commanded for it ſelf. Now in thoſe things wEich are of 
a diſparate Nature, a principal is ever to be preferred before an 7274-1. :nd an aft 
of duty before an at? Y prudence, and neceſſity before convenience. 

4. But in things ſubordinate, that 1s, when the outward act 1s an elicite a of ver- 


' tue, and truly ſubordinate to the internal, there can be no contradiction of one to the 


other ; but the outward at and the inward muſt be both performed ; that is, nei- 
ther of them muſt be pretended in objection tothe other ; tor they cannut hinder each 
other ; but the outward can be hindred only by ſomething from without, but the in- 
ward by nothing. So that in order to Conſcience, the Rule 1s this ; He that aes as 
inward and elicite att of vertue, will certainly, if it be in his power, dothe outward :!iciie 
aft : that is, the hand will move at the command of the Will, and the foot will go 
if it be commanded, and if the Soul be charitable, the hand will be apt to miniſter. 
For it is not well within, unleſs it be well without; that is, unleſs the vertue ex- 
pres it ſelf in outward ation where it can. And on the other fide ; a outward eli- 
cite act of ertue can never go aloye, unlels it be the produtt of a good heart and of an 
inward elicite a, it1s the imperate a& of pride, or ambition, or a vicious fear, or 
covetouſneſs, or ſomething criminal, but neither the imperate nor the elicite a& of 
any vertue whatſoever. 

5. Though the words of Art here uſed be not common, yet the practice of theſe 


| Rules in the Queſtions of Conſcience will not be difficult, if we ſhall but with ſome 


diligence obſerve the difference of external actions, and be able to diſcern whar out- 
ward actions are the elicite or proper, and which are the imperate and inſtrumental 
acts of vertue ; becauſe thele being togive place to other acts by the events ar! con- 
ſtitution of their own nature, and the other never but when they are hindred from 
without, our duty will be eaſie when we once underitand of what nature the outward 
action is. The Rule therefore for the direQion of our Conſcience in this affair is 
this ; Thoſe actions which either are commanded by name and in particular, or by dirett 
and proper conſequence from the General, they are the elicite and proper ations of a ver- 
zwe, Thus togive alms is a proper and elicite a& of charity : to condemn the Cri- 
minal is a _ act of juſtice: To ſpeak well of all men behind their backs, fo far 
as we can with truth, is an elicite act of equity. But whatever is of that nature that 
it can be done innocently, and yet not be an act of vertue properly, that only is inftru- 
mental to a vertue, and is an imperate ation. Thus ro invite rich men to a feaſt 
may be done prudently and without Scruple, but he that does ſo and no more ſhall 
have no reward in Heaven for it : bur yet to inviterichmen to a banquet may mini- 
ſter to friendſhips or peace, or it may obtain relief to a poor oppreſſed Brother, and 
then it may be a good inſtrument of that vertue to which by accident or the perſonal 

inten- 
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intention of the Man (not the Natural order or intention of the thing) it does mini- 
ſter. * By the ſerious obſervation of this difference of a&ts we may be guided in 
many caſes of Conſcicnce and in the interpretation of ſome of the Laws of our Reli. 
g1ON. 


RULE VII. 


When any thing is forbidden by the Laws of Chriſt, all thoſe things alſo by which we come ts 
that Sin are underſtood to be forbidden by the ſame Law. 


1, T N this there is one great difference between Poſitive and Negative laws. When 


2, 


any thing is commanded or enjoyned, to take or uſe any inſtrument to it is left to 
our choice, and is matter of prudence and not duty : As when weare commanded to 
mortifie the luſts of the body : we are not commanded to lie upon the ground, or to 
maſticate Rhubarb, or to go bare-foot, or to put on 8. Fraxces his girdle upon the 
bare body : as we find thete actions aptly inſtrumental to the duty, and fitted to the 
perſon, ſo we may uſe them: bur if the fear of Hell, or the hopes of Heaven can mor- 
tife us ſufficiently to all the purpoles of the Spirit, or if he who is married be not 
tempted, or he who is unmarried be by Nature abſtinent, or by diſeaſe and imperfe- 
&tion, theſe inſtruments are out of ule, as to theſe purpoſes. For here nothing is un- 
der command but the duty it ſelf; and it by any good inſtrument it be done, it is all 
one as to the law. * But in Negative precepts the caſe is otherwiſe : for the crime 
is not only to be abſtained from, but every in{trumeat of it, every path that leads to 
it, whatſoever can begin or promote it: and the reaſon is, becaule all theſe things are 
of the ſame narure with the fin ; and therefore although every thing that is or may 
be good is not commanded, yet every evil is forbidden. One flye can ſpoil a pot of 
Ointment : Bur this we are plainly taught by our Bleſſed Saviour's Sermon in the 
Mount ; where he expounded the precepts of the Ancients, not only to fignifie the 
outward acc, but the inward deſire: and in this our Bleſſed Maſter's law is much more 
perfe& than the Digeſt of Moſes ; for although there alſo God forbad Concupiſcence 
yet it was only inſtanc'd in the matter of Covetouſneſs; and was not extended to the 
other inſtances of duty ; but in Chriſt's law, Noz concupiſces is the apex juris, it is the 
Coutcrvatory and the laſt duty of every Commandment, 

Nam ſcelus intra ſe tantum qui cogitat ullum, 
Fatt crimen habet. -—- 

He that thinks a luſtful thought, hath broken a Commandment ; and if the eye be full 
of Adultery, or the mouth be impure, or the hand be unclean, the whole Man is pol- 
luted before God, and ſtands guilty of the breach of the main law. Exercetur, at- 
que aperitur opere nequitia, non incipit. The deed tells the heart, and opens the ſhop 
of crimes, but they begin in the heart, and end in the outward work. 

But in this there is no difficulty : for God being Lord of all our faculties, and the 
ſearcher of hearts, and the judge of our thoughts, he muſt be ſerved by all, and he 
ſearches that he may judge all, and judges that he may puniſh or reward all. But the 
Rule is only thus to be limited: that 1n thoſe fins whioſe being criminal is wholly 
relative to perſons with whom we converſe; every thought is not a fin unleſs that 
thought allo be relative. As he fins not that thinks a lie, if he reſolves not to abuſe 
any body with it, and a Man may love to pleaſe himſelf with falſe news, and put on a 
fantaſtick confidence and perſwaſion of the truth of what he would fain have to be 
true ; though to his reaſon it (cem improbable. In this there is ſome folly, but no 


, malice: bur to lie is a relative action ; and if he have but a thought or purpoſe to 


abule the credulity of any one, then that thought or purpoſe is a lie ; that is, it is of 

the ſame nature with a lie, and therefore of the ſame condemnation. The caſe is the 

fame in all things which are forbidden only becauſe they are uncharitable or unjuſt to 
my Brother, bur are permitted when they are otherwiſe. . 

2. But the intention of the Rule is more : For it means that all the addreſſes and 
preparations to Criminal and forbidden actions are alſo forbidden. Thus becauſe 

Chriſt gave a law againſt fornication, he hath alſo forbidden us to tempt any one to it 

by words, or by wanton geſtures, or laſcivious dreffings, and the fornicates that 

palntz her face with idle purpoſes. 
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3. It isalſo meant concerning temptations to a forbidden inſtance ; for they ally 
arc forbidden in the prohibition of the crime: which 1s to be underſtood with theſ 
Cautions : | : 

x. If the temptation be in a Natural and direct order to the Sin, it is forbidden, 
where the fin is. Thus becauſe luſts of the fleth are prohibited, it is alſo our duty, 
that we do not make proviſion for the fleſh to fulfil the luſts of it. Eating high, and 
drinking deep are actions of uncleannels, as well as of intemperance : and jn the 
ſame proportion allo is every thing that miniſters directly to the luſts of the lower 
belly though in a leſs degree; as lying ſotr, ſtudying the palate, arts of pleaſure and 
provocation, inticing geſtures : with this Caution ; 

2. If the effe& be obſerved in theſe lels and lower inſtances, then they are dire&ly 
criminal : for whatſoever did bring a fin and 1s ſtill entertain'd knowingly and chy- 
ſingly, is (at leaſt by interpretation) choſen for the {ins ſake : but at firit and before 
the obſervation it may enter upon another account ; which it it be criminal, to that 
theſe inſtances are to be reckoned, and nor to that fin to which they miniſter un- 
knowingly. : 

3. Every temptation is then certainly to be reckoned as a fin when it is procured 
by our own a& ; whether the temptation miaiſters to the fin directly or accidental- 
ly : for if we chule it, it can haye no excule: tute quod intriſti tivi comedendum eſt : 
and unleſs the Man be ſurpriſed, his chufing of an inſtrument to fin withall, is not 
for the ſake of the inſtrument, but for its relation: and this is true, although the 
uſual effe&t does not follow the inſtrument. For there 1s {ſometimes a fantaſtick 
pleaſure in the remembrances of fin, in the approaches of it, in our addrefſles to it : 
* and there are ſome Men who dare not a& the foul crime, who yet love to look upon 
its fair face; and they drive out ſin as Abraham did Iſmael, with an unwilling willing- 
neſs (God knows) and therefore give it bread and water abroad though no entertain- 
ment at home, and they look after it, and are pleaſed with the ſtories of it, and love 
to {ce the place of its acting, 

Hic locus, hec eadem ſub qua requieſcimus arbor 

Scit quibus ingemui curis, quibus ignibus arſi. 
And they roll it in their minds : now they that go but thus far and love to tempt 
themſclves by walking upon the brink of the river,and delight themſelves inviewing 
the inſtrument of their fin, though they uſe it no further, they have given demon- 
ſtration of their love of ſin when they make ſo much of its Proxy. 

* But there are others who have great experience of the vanity of all ſin and the 
emptineſs and diſlatisfaction that is 1n its fruition, and know as ſoon as ever they 
have enjoyed it, it 1s gone, and that there is more pleaſure in the expeRation than in 
the pollefſhon ; and therefore they had rather go towards it than arrive thither ; and 
love the temptation better than the ſin: Theſe men fin with an excellent Philoſo- 
phy and wittinels of {inning ; They love to woe always and not to enjoy, ever to be 
hungry and ſitting down to dinner, but are afraid to have their deſires filled : but if 
we conſider what the ſecret of it is, and that there is in theſe Men an immenſe love to 
fin, and a perfe& adheſion to the pleaſure of it, and that they refuſe to enter leſt they 
ſhould quickly paſs through, and they are unwilling to taſt it, leſt they ſhould eat 
no more, and would not enjoy, becaule they will not be weary of it ; and will deny 
any thing to themſelves even that which they moſt love, leſt for a while they ſhould 
loath their beloved ſin; we ſhall ſee reaſon enough to affirm theſe Men to be the 
greateſt breakers of the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt ; though they only tempt themſelves, 
and handle the inſtruments of fin, and although thele inſtruments ſerve nothing but 
the temptation, and the temptation does not ſerve the fin, whither in its own nature 
it is deſign'd. 

. 4. If the temptation be involuntary, then it is not imputed : and yet this is to be 

underſtood with this proviſion; that it be neither choſen directly, nor by interpre- 
tation; that is, that it be not entred into by careleſneſs, or confidence, or choice. 
If it be by choice, then it is direQly againſt that law of Chriſt which forbids that fin 
whither the temptation leads; but if it enter by careleſneſs or confidence, it belongs 
not to this Rule ; for although every ſuch temptation is againſt the laws of Chrilt, 
yet they are not under the ſame law by which the effe& is prohibited, but unlawful 
becauſe they are againſt Chriſtian prudence and Chriſtian charity. 
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RULE VIII. 


The ſuppeſirive propoſitions with the ſupervening advices of our Bleſſed $ aviour are always 
equivalent to matter of duty, and are by interpretation aCommanament. 


I, HIS Rule is intended as an explication of the precepts of prayer, alms, and 
faſting: all which our Bleſſed Saviour in his Sermon upon the Mount expreſſed 
by way of ſuppoſition ; which way of expreſſion although it be not a poſitive and le- 
gal expreſſion of a Commandment, yet it either ſuppoſes a preceding law, or a con- 
ftirm'd practice, or at leaſt that thoſe to whom ſuch words are directed are willing and 
loving and obedient people, underſtanding the intimations and ſecret ſignifications of 
the Divine pleaſure. When ye give alms, do not blow a Trumpet, ſaid our Bleſſed 
Saviour. When ye pray ſtand not in the corners of the ſtreets, when you faſt do 
not disfigure your faces. Now concerning prayer and alms there is no difficulty, 
becauſe our Bleſſed Lord and his Apoſtles have often repeated the will of God in ex- 
preſs Commandments concerning them, but becaule of taſting he hath ſaid much leſs, 
and nothing at all but theſe ſuppolitive words, and a prophecy that his Diſciples 
ſhould faſt in the days of the Bridegrooms abſence, and a declaration of the bleſſed 
effects of faſting ; this hath a proper enquiry and a ſpecial difficulty, whether or no 
thele words have the force of a Commandment. | 
2. Concerning which we may take an eſtimate, by thoſe other expreſſions of our 
Law-giver concerning alms ; which we without further ſcrutiny know to be Com- 
mandments, becauſe 1n other places they are poſitively expreſſed : and therefore if 
wecan find it ſo concerning faſting, this enquiry will be at an end. Now concern- 
ing this I will not only obſerve that the three great heads and Repreſentatives of the 
law, the Prophets, and the Goſpel, Chriſt, Moſes and Elias, who were concentred 
and inwrapped in one glory upon mount Tabor, were an e<qual example of faſting, 
which in their own prmy by a Miracle was conſigned to be an example and an exhor- 
ration to faſting to all ages of Religion, and each of them faſting forty days, upon 
great occaſions told to them who have ears to hear, what their duty is in all the 
great accidents of their life : but that which is very material to the preſent enquiry 
is, that this ſuppoſition of our Bleſſed Lord, [| When ye faſt] was ſpoken to a people 
who made it a great part of their Religion to taſt, who plac d ſome portions of holi- 
neſs init, who had received the influence of their greateſt, their beſt, their moſt imi- 
table examples for religious faſting ; and the impreſſion of many Commandments, 
not only relative to themſelves, as bound by ſuch a law, but as being under the con- 
duct of Religion in general. Such was the precept of the Prophet Joel, Thus ſaith the 


Lord, Turn ye even to me, with all your heart, with faſting, and with weeping, and with Joel 2.12. 


mourning, Now whatever the Prophets ſaid that related to Religion abſtracedly, or 
morally, all that is Evangelical ( as I proved formerly in this Book : ) * Beſides there 
was an univerſal ſolemn practice of this exerciſe, under Feſþu4 at 4,under the Judges 
at Gibeah, under Samuelat «Mizpah, under David at Hebron ; faſts frequently pro- 
claimed, frequently inſtituted ; at the preaching of Jeremy and David, of Joel and 
Zechary ; betore the captivity, under it, and after it ; in the days of ſorrow and inthe 
days of danger, in thcir religion ſolemn and unlolemn, after they had ſinned and when 
they were puniſhed, at Feruſaler among the Fews, and at Nzziveh amongſt the Gex- 
tiles: Now becauſe it is certain that all this could not be confin'd to the ſpecial 
Religion of the Jews, but was an expreſſion and apt ſignification and inſtrument of a 
Natural religion, our B. Saviour nceded not renew this and efform it over again into 
the ſame ſhape, but had reaſon to ſuppoſe the world would proceed in an inſtance, 
whole nature could not receive a new reaſon and conſequent change in the whole. 

3. This heap of conſiderations relates to that ſtate of things in which our Bleſſed Sa- 
viour found this Religious exerciſe at his coming. Now if we conſider what our 
Blefled Saviour did to it in the Goſpel ; we ſhall perceive he intended to leave it no 
leſs than he found it : for firſt, he lik'd it and approv'd it, he allowed a time to it, a 
portion of that by which God will be ſerv'd ; and he that gave us time only to ſerve 
him,and in that to ſerve our ſelves,would not allow any time to that by which he was 
no way ſerved. 2. We cannot tell why ng ſhould preſuppoſe that a thing was 
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to be done, which God did not require to be done : ſuch things Chriſt uſed to reprove, 
not to recommend, to deſtroy, not to adorn by the ſuperferation of a new Commang.- 
ment. 3. Theſe words he (peaks to his Diſciples 1n the promulgation of his on 
doctrine, in his Sermon upon the Mount, which is the great inſtitution and Sancign 
of the Evangelical doctrine, and theretore left it recommended and bound uponthem 
by anew ligature, even by an adoption into the Everlaſting Covenant. 4. He re- 
preſents it equally with thoſe other of prayer and alms, which in this excellent digeſt 
of laws he no otherwiſe recommends, but as ſuppoſing men ſufficiently engaged to 
the practice of theſe duties: when ye pray enter into your chamber, and when ye 
pray, ſay, Oar Father, and whey ye faſt, be lincere and humble. 5. He that pre. 
{uppoſes does alſo eſtabliſh; becauſe then one part of the duty is a poſtulate, ang a 
ground for the ſuperſtructure of another ; and 1s ſufficiently declar'd by its parallc; 
in the uſual ſtile of Scripture. My Son, when thou ſerveſt the Lord, prepare thy ſoul for 
temptation. Sothe ſon of Sirach : and again : I hen thou heareſt forgive: and again, 
When thow art afflifted call upon him, which forms of expreſſion tuppole a perfect per- 
ſwaſion and accepted practice of the duty ; and is more than a conditional Hypothe. 
tick: Sz jejunatis hath in it more contingency, but Cum jejmunats 15 an expreſliion of 
confidence and is gone beyond a doubr. 6. That exerciſe which Chriſt orders and 
diſpoſes, which he reforms and purges from all evil luperinduc'd appendage is certain- 
ly dreis'd for the Temple and for the ſervice of God; now this of faſting Chriſt re- 
forms from its being abus'd as hedid prayer and alms ; and rheretfore left it in thefrſt 
intention of God and of a Natural Religion to be a ſervice of God, like that of bowing 
the head, vor going to worthip in the houſes of prayer. 7. To this duty he promiſes 
arcward : Our heavenly Father that ſeeth thy faſting in lecret ſhall reward thee open- 
ly : that is, its being private ſhall not hinder it from being rewarded ; for God ſees 
ir, and likes it, and loves it, and will reward it. 

Now for confirmation of all this, and that this was to this purpoſe ſo underſtood by 
the Diſciples and followers of our Lord: S. Pant was in faſtings often ; and this was 
a Characteriſtick note of the Miniſters of the Goſpel: In all things approving our ſelves 
as the Miniſters of God in much patience ------ in watchings, in faſtings : and when Paul 
and Barzabas were ordained Apoſtles of the Uncircumciſion, they faſted and prayed, 
and laid their hands on them, and ſo ſent them away ; and eſteemed this duty fo ſa- 
cred, that S. Pas/permitted married perſons, qoAzCar, to appoint vacant times from 
their endearments, that they may give themſelves to faſting and prayer : and the 
Primitive Chriſtians were Generally ſuch Aſceticks in this inſtance of taſting, that 
the Eccleſiaſtical ſtory is full of ſtrange Narratives of their prodigious faſtings. 

Laſtly, faſting is an a& of many vertues: it is anelicite and proper a&t of zempe- 
raxce, and of xepertaxce, and of humiliation, and of mortification of the fleſh, with its af- 
fetions and luſts ; it is an imperate and inſtrumental at miniſtring to prayer, andis 
called a ſervice of God : So the good old Prophetels ſerved God night and day in faſt- 
ing and prayer : and that which ſerves God, and miniſters ſo much to religion, and 
excrciſes ſo many graces, and was practis'd by the faithful in both Teſtaments, and 
was part ofthe Religion of both Fews and Gentiles, and was the great ſolemnity and 
publication of repentance, and part of a Natural religion, and an endearment of the 
Divine mercy and pity ; that which was always accounted an inſtrument of impetra- 
tion or a prevailing prayer ; which Chriſt recommended and preſuppoſed, and adorn- 
ed with a cautionary precept, and taught the manner of its obſervation, and to which 
he made promiſes, and told the world that his Heavenly Father will reward it ; cer- 
tainly this can be no leſs than a duty of che Evangelical or Chriſtian Religion. 

But yet although it bea duty, yer it 1s of a Nature and obligation different from 
other inſtances. When it relates to Repentance, it is juſt a duty, as redeeming cap- 
tives is commanded under the precept of mercy : that is, it is the ſpecification or po- 
litiveexercile and act of an affirmative duty : it isa duty in it ſelf, that is, an a 
whereby God can be ſerved ; but it becomes obligatory ro the man by other meaſures, 
by accidental neceſfities and perſonal capacities, in time and place, by publick autho- 
rity ard private reſolution. Not that a man cannot be ſaid to be a true penitent un- 
le(s he be a faſter : but that faſting is a proper, apt, natural, uſual, mores emeetica, 
and an exerciſe of repentance : it is more fitted to the capacities of men, and uſages 
of Religion, than any other outward a, it hath ſome Natural and many collateral ad- 
vantages more than other ſignifications of it ; and it is like bowing the head or knee 18 
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prayer, and 1s tO repentance the ſame outwardly as ſorrow is inwardly, and it is pro- 
perly the penance or repentance of the body, which becaule it hath ſinned muſt alſo 
be afflicted, according tothat of S. James, Be affiicted, and mourn and weep, let your 
laughter be turned to mourning, and your joy to beavineſi: Humble your ſelves in the fight 
of the Lord: that1s, repent ye of your fins: for all thele expreſſions lignifie but this 
one duty, and this great exerciſe and ſignification of it 1s ſo much a duty in the Gene- 
ral, that it cannvt be omitted without good realon, nor then neither unleſs it be fup- 
plied by ſomething elle, inits juſt time and circumſtances. | 
In order to other ends faſting is to be cholen and preferred before inſtruments leſs 
apt, leſs uſeful, lels religious, that is indeed, before the imperate and miniſtring acts 
of any kind whatſoever ; for it isthe beſt in many relpects, and remains ſuch, unleſs it 
be altered by the inconveniences or healthleſneſs of the perſon. 


| —_— 


RULE IX. 


The inſlitution of a Fite or Sacrament by our Bleſſed Saviour is a dire& law, and paſſes 
a proper obligation in its whole integrity. 


I, HIS Rule can rclate but to one inſtance ; that of the Holy Sacrament of 
Chriſts body and bloud ; for although Chriſt did inſtitute two Sacraments, yet 
that of Baptiſm was under the form of an expreſs Commandment, and therefore far 
its obſervation needs not the auxiliaries of this Rule. But in the other Sacrament the 
inſtitution was by actions, and intimations of duty, and relative precepts, and ſup- 
politions of action ; as quotzes feceritis, and the like. Now whether this do amount 
tro a Commandment or no, is the inquiry ; and though the queſtion about the halt 
Communion be otherwile determinable, yer by no inſtrument ſo certain and immc- 
diateas this. 

2, Inorder therefore to the Rule of Conſcience in this inſtance I conſider, that an in- 
ſtitution ofathing, or ſtate of life by God, and by his Chriſt, is to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the manner of that thing ſo inſtituted. When a thing is inſtituted by God, it 
does not equal an univerſal Commandment ; but obtains the force of a precept ac- 
cording to the ſubje& matter and to its appendant relations. Thus when God inſtitu- 
ted marriage, he did not by that inſtitution oblige every ſingle perſon to marry : for 
ſome were Eunuchs from their Mothers wombs, and ſome were made Eunuchs by 
men ; and ſome make themſelves Eunuchs for religious and ſevere ends, or advanta- 
ges of retirement and an untroubled life. But by this inſtitution ( ſay the Doors of 
the Fews ) every man was at firſt obliged, and lo they are ſtill, it they have Natural 
nceds or natural temptations ; But becauſe the inſtitution was relative to the publick 
neceſſities of Mankind, and the perſonal needs ofa man, therefore it was not an uni- 
verlal or unlimited Commandment ; bur only fo far as it did miniſter to the neceſſary 
end, ſo far it wasa neceſſary Commandment. It was not inſtituted for Eunuchs ; 
but for whom it was inſtituted, to them it was a remedy againſt ſin, and the ſupport 
of the world, and the original of Families, and the ſeminary of the Church, pr 
endearment of friendſhips, and the parent of focieties, and until the neceſſities of the 
world were abated, and the needs of ſingle perſons were diverted, or broken in pie- 
ces by the diſcipline of a new inſtitution, it was eſteemed infamous, and it was pu- 
niſhable not to marry. 

3}. But then if weconſider the manner of this thing fo inſtituted, it is certainly a per- 
tect, unalterable, and univerſal Commandment. For although every man in every 
circumſtance be not by vertue of the inſtitution obligd to marry ; yet ifhe does mar- 
ry, by the inſtitution he is tied up ſtrictly, that at no hand he muſt prevaricate the 
meaſures and limits of the inſtitution. He that marries muſt marry by that Rule 
and by no other. He muſt marry one woman only while ſhe is alive : he muſt leave 
Father and Mother and adhere to her, he muſt treat her with charity and honour, he 
muſt uſe her by the limits of Nature and ſobriety, he muſt make her the Mother of his 
family, he muſt make her ſerve no deſire but what is Natural, and (o in every thing 
15 he limited to the firſt inſtirution. 

4. Therealon is, becauſe a Divine inſtitution is the whole cauſe,and the entire begin- 

aing, and the only warranty and legitimation of the ſtate or ofthe action : and there- 
| fore 
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fore whatſoever is otherwiſe than the inſtitution, is not from God, but from our 
ſelves: So that although the inſtitution does not oblige us in all cales to do the thing 
at all; yet in all caſes it obliges us to doit inthe manner it 1s appointed : and inthi; 
ſence the word is uled in good Authors. Nam ts quanquam tienunum wutricibus dede. 

L162 rit, tamen ab ills quoque Jam formanaam quam optimis inſtituts mentem infantinum judt- 

Cy cat, ſaid ©wintilien, The underſtanding even of infants 1s from the very beginning 

form'd with the beſt inſtitutions : that is, with the beſt laws and precepts of mat 
ners. Inſtitutiones ſunt preceptiones quibus inſtituuntur  aocentur homines, laid Lan- 
rentins Valla: the precepts by which men are taught what to do,are called inſtitutions : 
ſo ©nintilian in{crib'd his books, de inſtitutione oratoria, and Lattantivs wrote Inſti- 
tutions ; that is, Commentaries on the precepts and laws of Chriſtianity. But it hath 
in it this peculiarity of ſignification, that the word | inſtitution ] does fignihe pro- 
perly Rules and precepts of manners ; properly the meafures of practice, or Rules 
Cachlg us what we are oblig'd todo. So that inſtitution does not directly ſignifie 
a Commandment, bur it ſuppoſes the perſons obliged, only it ſuperadds the manner 
and meaſures of obedience. Cum ad literas non pertineat £245, que ad mores jam perti- 

Ubi ſupra, wer, &c. ſays Lnintilian ; ſince that age is not capable of letters, but is capable of 

manners, they are to be efform'd by the beſt and nobleſt inſtitutions. 

5. Andthusitis inthe matter ofthe Sacrament, as it 1s in the matter of marriage, 
All men are not always oblig'd to receive the Sacrament ; for the inſtitution of it be- 
ing inorder to certain ends, and in the recipients certain capacities and conditions 
requir'd by way of diſpoſition, there can be but a relative, and therefore a limited 
Commandment of its reception: but tothem whodo receive it, the inſtitutionisa 
perfe& indiſpenſable Commandment for the manner in all the eſſential parts, that is, 
in all which were intended in the inſtitution. Now whence argue, 

Whatſoever is a part of Chriſts inſtitution of the Sacrament is for ever obliga- 
tory to all that receive ir. 
But the Sacrament in both kinds is a part of the inſtitution of the Sacrament, 
Therefore, 
It muſt for ever oblige all that communicate or receive it. 
The firſt propoſition relies upon the nature of Divine inſtitutions, which giving all 
the authority and warranty to the whole action, all its moral being and legitimation, 
muſt be the meaſure of all the natural being, or elſe it is not of God, but of man. In- 
dignum dicit eſſe Domino qui aliter myſterium celebrat, quam ab eo traditum eſt, Non 
exim pote(t deyotus eſſe qui aliter preſumit quam datum eſt ab Authore, ſaith S. Ambroſe. 
In r Cori. S, Pau{faith, he is unworthy of the Lord who celebrates the myſtery otherwiſe than 
it was delivered by him. He cannot be devout who preſumes otherwiſe than it was 
given by the Author : and to this purpoſe are thoſe ſevere words of the Apoſtle, S: 

Gal.t, quis Evangelizaverit preter quod —_ if any man preach any other Goſpel than 
what ye havereceived, let him be Anathema, that is, from Chriſt we have received 
it, and ſoas we receiv'd it, ſo we deliver it, and fo it muſt deſcend upon you without 
the ſuperfetation of any new doctrine. 

6. And indeed how is it poſſible topretend a tradition from Chriſt by the hands of his 
Apoſtles, and the miniſtery of the Church, if we celebrate it otherwiſe than Chriſt 
deliver'd it ? Religions noſtre congruit, & timori, & ipfi loco, + officio Sacerdotii noſtri 
cuſtoatre traditionis Dominice veritatem, Et quod prius videtur apud quoſdam erratum, 
Domino monente corrigere, ut cum in claritate ſua + majeſtate celeſti venire ceperit, in- 
veniat nos texere quod monuit, obſervare Joo docuit, facere quod fecit ; they are the 
excellent words of S. Cypriaz, and perfectly concluſive in this Article. For there 

| were ſome who out of an impertinent pretenſion of ſobriety would not uſe Wine, 

Ad Cacil.1-2: but Water in the Sacrament ; the inſtrument by which S. Cyprian confutes their 

PP folly, is a recourſeto the inſtitution. See, how did Chriſt deliver it: invenimur 

201 obſervaria nobis quod mandatum eſt, niſi eadem que Dominu fecit, nos quoque fact 

amus. Unleſs we do what Chriſt did, we do not obſerve what he commanded ; 

| wp "4 implying that the inſtitution it ſelf was a Commandment : we muſt hold what 
e admoniſhed, we muſt obſerve what he taught, we muſt do what he did. Not every 
thing done at the time of the inſtitution, but every thing of it. For ( ſays he ) 

Chriſt did inſtitute it after Supper, but we in the morning. But every thing by 

which he did fignifie what he did exhibite, and exhibite what he did promiſe, every ſuch 

thing was a part of the inſtitution, and cannot be changed. And therefore S. Paul ys 
c 
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he inſtructs the Corinthians in the myltery of the holy Euchariſt, uſes no demonſtra- 
tion of the Rites but this. I have received this of the Lord: and This | have delivered 


t Cor, 11, 22, 


unto you. Other things I will ſet in order when | come; That is, whatſoever I did not ** 


receive from the Lord Jeſus ; whatſoever was not of his inſtitution, I have power to 
diſpoſe of ; but not of any thing which he appointed. 


Now there is no peradventure, but the Apoſtles underſtood this inſtitution to be a - 
Commandment,#s7ws waptd wxay ovreranVai autor t Inouy (aid Fuſtin Martyr,fpeaking Al 2 


of the diſtribution of the Bread and Wine, exa5q-@ Twy wapoyruy to every one that was 
preſent, he ſays that the Apoſtles did deliver that Jeſus ſo commanded them, * For 
what Commandment have we to conlecrate in Bread and Wine? What precept is 
there that the conſecration ſhould be by a Prieft ? Nothing but the inſtitution. 
For if it be ſaid that Chriſt added the preceptive words of [ Hoc facite,] This do in 
remembrance of me. I reply, He did ſo. But [_ Hoc facite] is no Commandment of 
it ſelf, but when it is joyned with, i» met commemorationem, in remembrance of me ; 
That is, when ye remember me, then do thus: So S. Paul more expreſly, This do 
as often as ye drink it in remembrance of me, Therefore Hoc facite will be but ill ex- 
pounded to be a Commandment for the Prieſts conſecration, unleſs it borrow all its 
force from the whole inſtitution: tor it plainly ſays only this ; when ye remember 
me, then do this which ye ſee me do. But hoc facite does not ſignike any particular 
Commandment, but that which 1s relative to the whole action ; and all the diſcour- 
ſes of Mankind, can never extract any other {jgnitication. 

gS& But 2. The Apoſtles receiv'd an exprels Commandment ; Drink ye all of this, If 
therefore Chriſt inſtituted the Sacrament for the whole Church, and that they were 
the repreſentatives of the whole body of Chriſt, then all the whole Church when 
they communicate, are bound by the Commandment to receive the Chalice, But if 
they did not repreſent the whole Church, then where ſhall we find a warranty that 
the People may receive at all? For if they receiv'd only in the capacity of Clergy- 
men, then the inſtitution extends no further; and it is as much facriledge for the 
People to eat and drink the Symbols as to offer at the conſecration. But it they re- 
ceiv'd in the capacity of Chriſtians only, then they receiv'd the Commandment of 
drinking in the chalice, for themſelves and for all Chriſtians. 

And indeed the Apoſtles were not then Prieſts. True, ſay they of the Church 
of Roze, they were not ; but Fames Paywa a Portugueſe in the Council of Trent talk- 
ed merrily, and ſaid that the Apoſtles as Laicks received the Bread, bur then whea 
Chriſt ſaid, Hoe facite, this do, he made them Prieſts; and then gave them the Cha- 
lice as repreſentatives of the Clergy, not of the People. Bur as merry a fancy as 
this ſeem'd then, it was found to be the beſt ſhift they had, and therefore upon ber- 
ter advice it was followed by Caniſius, Suarez, Bellarmine, and divers others. But 
if this be ſtood upon, beſides that it muſt be cruſht to nothing by the preceding ar- 
gument, the pretence it ſelf croſſes their own devices. For if it be ſaid that the 
Apoſtles were made Pricits by Hoc facite, ſpoken before the inſtitution of the Cha- 
lice, then Hoc facite does not fignihe, Offerte Sacrificium, and conſequently cannot 
make them Prieſts, that is (with them) Sacrificers, For by their own doctrine to 
offer both kinds is neceſſary to its being a Sacritice. Since therefore the firſt Hoc fa- 
cite (which indeed is the only one mention'd by the Evangeliſts) can but relate to the 
conſecrating of the Bread, as the ſecond (mention'd by S.P an! ) does to the conſecra- 
ting of the Chalice, either they are Prieſts without a power of Sacrifice, or the Sa- 
critice is complete without the Chalice, or elſe they were not then made Prieſts when 
Chriſt firſt ſaid, Hoc facite; and if they were by the ſecond, beſides that a reaſon can- 
not be fancied why the ſame words ſhould, and ſhould not effec fo differing changes, 
withour difference in the voice, or in the action, or in the myſtery, belides this I ſay, It 
is plain, that Chriſt reach'd the cup to them commanding them all to drink before he 
made them Prieſts, thar is, they receiv'd the Chalice as repreſentatives of the People : 
for being Laicks, at leaſt rill all that Ceremony was done, they did repreſent the 
People; and conſequently as ſuch, receiv'd a Commandment to drink. Let them 
chuſe by what parr they will be reproved. Every one of theſe overthrows their new 
doctrine, and all of them cannot be eſcaped. * But let it be conſidered whether it be 
likely that Chriſt ſhould at one time » wal two Sacraments (for they pretend Or- 
dination to be as very a Sacrament as the Lords Supper)of ſo different Natures,and yet 
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ſpeak nothing of the uſe, or the reaſon, the benefit or the neceſſity of one of then : 
nor tell them that he did {o, nor explicate the myltery, nor diſtinguiſh the Rite, oy 
the words, but leave it to be ſuppoled or conjectured by the moſt imperfect and im- 
probable conſtruction in the World. But ſuppole it; yer at lealt it muſt be conf 
{ed that the words which Chriſt us'd, and the ſame ritual, mult in the Apoſtles mij. 
niſtery be able to effect the ſame grace: and if {o, then a Prielt hath pou er to or- 
dain Prieſts; for he hath power to lay, Hoc facite, 1n all the ſame meanings which 
Chriſt had, when he us'd them: and if this be not accepted, yet at leaſt a Biſhop 
may ordain all the congregations Pricſts if he pleaſe, by-4aying of one Maſs ; which 
are pretty fancies, and rare propoſitions 1n our Divinity. 
to, To which I add this conſideration, that if our Bleſſed Lord did by thoſe words of 
Hoc facite make his Diſciples Prieſts, then they were Prieſts before the Lord him- 
ſelf; for although he was deſigned for ever; yet he was conlecrated on the Crols, 
there he entred upon his Priciily othce ; but orficiates 1n that office not on earth bur 
Heb, 3.4. in Heaven, For if he were on earth he ſhould not be a Prieſt laith S. Paul,therefore being 
conſecrate on thecroſs, he aſcended into heaven to be there or Prieſt for ever,there ma- 
king interceſſion for 1s.Now it were [trange if the Apoſtles ſhould be declar'd Prieſts be- 
fore the Conſecration, or firſt Sacerdoral action of their Lord ; or that they ſhoulg, 
be Prieſts without the power of the Keys, without the commiſſion to baptize in the 
Name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, for thele were given afterwards. Bur 
this device is lo very a dream, lo groundlels and atery a phantaſm, fo weakly laid 
and imployed to ſuch trifling purpoies, that 1t needs no further an Inquiry into it, 
it was railed to ſerve the end of this queſtion, to an{wer an objection, and pretends 
no ſtrength of irs own, neither can it weaken that which hath ; and that it 1s indeed 
only pretended for a ſhiit, avd intended to operate no turther appears in this mani- 
feſtly ; becaule it the Apoſtles did drink of the Chalice in the capacity of being 
Prielts, then ic ought to be followed at leaſt fo far, and all the Prieſts that are pre- 
ſent ought to receive the Chalice, which becauſe they do not in the Church of Rome, 
it is apparent they prevaricate the inſtirution, and that they may exclude the Laity 
from the cup, they ule their Clergy as bad, when themſelves do not officiate. 
11, - 3. This trifling pretence being removed, it remains that the words of inſtitution, 
Drink ye all of ths, be allo the words of a Commandment 3 and although they were 
ſpoken to the Apoſtles only , as being only preſent, yet the precept muſt equally 
Mutth, 26, 41. Concern all Chriſtians and Diſciples of Chriſt. Juſt like thoſe of Watch and pray let 
Mak. 18. 3. J* fall into temptation ; and unleſs ye be converted and become as little children, ye ſhall not 
enter into the Kinzdom of God; which were ſpoken only in the preſence of the A- 
poſtles : But as theſe precepts and moral Rules concern all Chriſtians ; fo do the 
words of inſtitution of the H. Sacrament and Commandment of [ Drizk ye all of this] 
For, Oportet canem Dominicam eſſe communem , quia ille omnibus Diſcipulis ſuis qui 
Is 1 Cor, 11. aderant, equaliter tradidit Sacramenta, ſaid S. Hierom. The Lord's Supper is com- 
mon to all, and ſo ought to be ; becaule our Lord did equally deliver it to all that 
were preſent : and upon this very account Durandw atfirms : In primitiva Ecileſia 
ſingulis dicbus omnes qui celebration miſſarum intererant communicare ſolebant, eo quod 
Apoſtoli omnes de calice biberunt, Domino dicente, Bibite ex eo omnes, In the Primi- 
tive Church all that were preſent did every day receive, becauſe the Apoſtles did all 
drink of the Chalice, and the Lord faid, Drizk ye all of this. 
Iz. And this appears beyond all contradiction to have been fo intended. So S. lenati- 
Ep. ad Plulade ,,; - rhere is one bread broken toall, x ty wornezov Tois 6Xo; S1eveuntty, and one Ghalice 
Re LOR diſtributed to all, and there is no drfference in this between the Prieſt and the People, (aid 
* ſap. 2 Cor. S. Ghryſoſtom; and it is evident that S. Paul gives the ſame Commandment of drink- 
. m, 18. ing the Chalice, as of cating the Bread ; ſix times diftin&ly mentioning both the 
Symbols, and directing the Rule and the precepts of eating and drinking 7o all that 
are ſanCtified in Chriſt Jeſus, even to all who are to examine themſelves ; for /ct 4 mar 
ph examine himſelf, and ſo let him eat of that bread and drink of that cup : and that it was 
ſo the cuſtomof the Church, and their Doctrine that all are to receive the Chalice, 
that there was no Scruple made by the Church concerning it, we are fairly induc'd to 
a belief, by the addition made to the Greek text of x Coy, 10, 17, by the Vulgar La- 
tin; for whereas it is in the Greek [ we all partake of the ſame bread the Vulgar Latin 
adds ['c de uno Calice) and of the ſame cup. This I the rather note becauſe the Jeſuits 


of Colein did ule this for an argument of the half Communion ; becauſe when ay 
a 
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13. 
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17, 
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had ſpoken of the conſecration he mentions breaking bread, and drinking the cup ; 


but when he ſpeaks of ſumption or participation, he only mentions the bread ; now 
ſuppoſing that , yet that defect is ſupplied by the Vulgar Latin, the Author of which 
knowing the univerſal cuſtom of the Church and the doctrine of it, ſupplied that out 
of the ſentence of the Church which is not in the Greek Text. Though if it had not 
been, yet the argument would have been juſt nothing, as being a concluſion drawn 
from a particular Negative 1n one place ; and againſt his cuſtom in other places, and 
beſides the inſ(tirution. 

For the doctrine and practice of the Church is fo notorious in this Article, that in 
the Greek Church there was never any variety in it; and tothis day it is uſed as it 
was in the beginning, and in all the intermedial Ages : and in the Latin Church for a 
thouſand years it was not altered ; Nay, to this day the Church of Kome ſings in the 
Hymn upon Corprs Chrifts day, 

Dedit fragilibus corports ferculum, 

Dedit & triſtibus ſalutts poculum, 

Dicens, Accipite quod trado waſculun : 

Omnes ex eo bibite, 

He pave his body to be the food of the weak, and the Cup of falvationto the forrow- 
ful, ſaying, Take this Veſſel that I reach unto you, Driak ye all of this, Indeed it 
was often attempted to be chang'd upon the intereſt of divers Herelics and ſupcrſtiti- 
ous fancies, and rare emergencies. For, 

I, It was attempted to be omitted in the time of S. Cyprian, when ſome imperti- 
nent people would have water only 5 but not the Chalice of the Lord's inſtitution in 
the fruit of the Vine : but theſe mens folly went not far, for being confuted and re- 


prov'd by S. Cypriaz in a letter to his Brother Ceci/izs, I find no mention of them af: Lb.z.cp.z. 


terwards. 

2. It was attempted to be chang'd upon occaſion of the Eremites, who coming but 
ſeldom to Church, cou!d but ſeldom receive the Chalice, but deſiring more fre- 
quently ro communicate, they carried the conſecrated bread with them into their 


cells, and when they had a mind to it, in that imperte& manner did imitate the Lords 
Supper. That they did fo is certain, that they had no warrant for 1o doing is as c:r- 
tain ; and therefore their doing ſo can be no warrant to us to do as they did. much 
leſs ought it to be pretended in juſtification of the denying the Chalice to the w1:91e 
Laity, when they defire it and may haveit. However this unwarrantable ©::% 9m 
of the Eremites was taken away by the firſt Council of Toledo in the year 390, anc :£- 
terwards again forbidden in the year 500, by the Fathers met in Council at C#ſar 4u- 


guſta, The words of the Council of Toledo are thele ; Sz quis autem acceptam a acer- Cath, 


dote Euchariſtiam non ſumpſerit, velut ſacrilegus propellatur : but this is fullyer explicated 
in that of Ceſar Auguſta, Enuchariſtie gratiam ſu quis probatur acceptam non conſumpſiſſe 
in Eccleſis, anathema fit in perpetunum : {o that under the pain of a perpetual curſe, and 
under the crime of Sacriledge they were commanded to ſpend the Euchariſtical Sym- 
bols in the Church ; and this took from them all pretence of the neceſſity in ſome caſe 
of not receiving the Chalice. 

3. In the time of P. Leo the firſt, the Manichees who abſtained from wine as an 
abomination, would yer thruſt themſelves into the ſocieties of the faithful, and pre- 


tend to be right believers ; but S. Leodiſcover'd them by their not receiving the Cha- q 


lice in the holy Euchariſt ; and whereas they would have receiv'd in one kind only,he 


S 


erm, 4, qut- 


cagefim, 


calls it ſacriledge ; and reproves them with the words of S. Pau! ; Mark them which Rom.16, 


cauſe atviſions amongſt you, and offences contrary to the doftrine which ye have received, 
This was about the year 449. 

4. A while after, about the year 490, ſome had gotten ſome ſuperſtitious fancy by 
the end ; andout of reverence tothe Holy Sacrament, or ſome other device of their 
own, they thought it fit to abſtain from? the conſecrated Chalice : but P. Gelafius 


made thort work with them ; he condemn'd their ſuperſtition, and gave ſentence, Can, comper. 


Aut integra Sacramenta percipiant, aut ab integrts arceantur, Either all or none : 
them from the H. Bread, if they refuſe the >5acrament of the Lords bloud. 


18, $5. The Church had fomerime in extraordinary caſes, as in communicating in- 


tants or dying people, dipt the holy Bread into the Chalice, and lo miniftred rhe 
Sacrament : upon occaſion of which ſome fell in love with rhe trick, and would have 
had it ſo in ordinary miniſtrations: we find it mention'd in the Hiſtory of Serapion 
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* De promill. in Eu{ebins, and in S. Cyprian 4. de lapſis, & in Proſper *, But againſt this breach 
c.5.& 25:45. Þ, Fulits oppos'd himlelt and lrood 1n the gap, declaring it to be againſt the Divine 
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order and Apoſtolical initirutions, and contrary to the doctrine of the Golpeland of 
the Apoſtles and the cuſtom oi the Church ; and his words are remarkable to ſhow 
from whence this Article is to be adjuſted and determin'd : Nor difficile hoc ab ipſo fon- 
te veritats probatur, iti qua ordinata 1pſa Jacramentorum myſteria proceſſerunt - The Ve- 
ry ordination Or inſtitution of the Sacrament is the fountain from whence we are to 
derive the truth in this enquiry. But when this Superltition was again reviv'd about 
the year 580, the now mentiov'd decree of P. Julius was repeated in the third Coun- 
cil of kraccara, and all iet riglit again according-to the perpetual cuſtom of the 
Church, and the inſtiturion ot our B, Lord, and their pretence ( which was leſt they 
ſhould ſpill any rhing of the holy Chaiice ) laid afide as trifling and ſuperſtitious, 

6. And yer after all theſe motions made by Hereticks and ſuperſtitious perſons, 
and (o many cautions, ſuppreſſiuns, and decrees againſt them ; about the year 920, 
the order of Cluntack Monks did communicate with the Bread dipt in the Chalice, as 
Caſſandey reports : and about the year 1120. it was permitted in ſome Churches ſoto 
do : For by this time the world was ſorude and ignorant, that they knew little of 
the myſteries of Religion, and car'd lels ; fo that for the danger of effuſion of the holy 
wine they in ſome places choſe that expedient : which although it was upon great 
reaſon condemned by P. Fulixs and the Council of Braccara, yet it is a great argument 
that they ſtill believ'd it neceſſary to communicate under both Symbols, 

7. But about the time that the School-men began to rule the Chair, this dangerof 


* ſpilling the Chalice wrought ſo much in their wiſe heads, that they began about the 


year 1250, in ſome Churches to leave out all ule of the Chalice, excepting to the 
Prieſts and ſome Great men who would be careful] not to ſpill. This was bur in ſome 


3,part.fum, Q. Chorches ſaid Aquinas ; and it was permitted to all the Prieſts preſent, e quibu pre- 
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ſumitur quod mags fint cauti: and to ſome Grandees of the people too for the fame 
reaſon, as we find in Richara Midaleton, Innocent the fourth, and Petrus de Tarants- 

ia. 
8. But by little and little the abuſe went further, and grew confirm'd, and Mi- 
racles pretended and invented, as Alexander of Ales reports, to ſtop the outcries of 
certain Religious, who were extremely troubled at the loſs of the Chalice: and now 

at laſt it became the general cuſtom of the Weſtern Churches ; and it grew ſcands- 

lous to defire it ; and it was eſtabliſhed into a doFrine in the Council of Conſtance, and 
the inſtitution of Chriſt, and the cuſtom of the Primitive Church were openly defi- 
ed, taken notice of, and ſolaid aſide, and Anathema pronounced on them that ſhould 
inſiſt upon their right, or deny whole Chriſt to be under each kind in the Council of 
Trent ; and (o it abides at this day. 

The queſtion being now reduc'd to this ſhort iſſue ; whether under each kind whole 
Chriſt be received ; it is not unworthy a ſhort enquiry, concerning .the truth, and 
concerning the conſequence of it. 

1, For the truth. 1 conſider that the effe& of external rituals and ceremonials can- 
not be diſputed Philofophically ; as we enquire into the portions of effet which 
every herb hath in an infuſion ; butweareto take and uſe them in the ſimplicity of 
their inſtitution ; leaving them under that ſecrecy of their own myſteriouſnels in 
which they were left in their firſt appointment and publication. The Apoſtle expli- 
cating rhe myſteries of our Religion, faith, that Chriſt was delivered ( meaning unto 
death ) for our ſins, and was raiſed again for our juſtification ; and yet that we are Juſtt- 
feed by his bloud, Upon thele accounts we can ſay, that by Chriſts death and by his re- 
ſurrettion we are juſtified, and therefore we are to be partakers of both ; but becauſe 
we are juſtified by faith in his blowd, it will at no hand follow, we may let alone our 
faith, orneglect to procure our part in his reſwrre&ion. So it is in the Symbols Eu- 
chariſtical: ſuppoſing it had been ſaid of the Rread, This is Chriſt, or, This is the death 
of Chriſt, and the ſame ſaid of the Chalice ; yet one alone is not ſufficient to be recet- 
ved when both are inſtituted: for as all the myſteries of our redemption are effective 
to our pardon and ſalvation ; fo are both the Symbols of the Euchariſt to our recep- 
tion of Chriſt ; and Baptiſm or abſolution may better be pretended to the excluſion 
of the whole Euchariſt, than the ſufficiency of bread to the excluſion of the Chalice ; 
for remiſſion of ſins is perfectly the grace of Baptiſm ; and thoſe ſins return not, but 


in the calc of Apoſtaſie : but what 1s the effec of bread alone is no where told, we 
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that it is the commemoration or remembrance of the broken body of Chriſt, and the 
communication of that body : Bur then the chalice is alio the remembrauce oi Chriſts 
bloud poured forth, and the exhibition of that which is for the remiiſion of fins: and 
how theſe two do work that 1n us which we hope tor, we k»ow not, but that they work 
as myſteries and Sacraments do work, but nor as herbs, or natural agents, that we 
may believe. ; . ey 
2, I conſider that when Chriſt appointed to the two Symbols two diſtin& lignifi- 
cations, and that we believe that the Sacraments exhibit to worthy communicants 
what they repreſent to all, it muſt be certain that all Chriſt, tha is, that ail the be- 
nefits of Chriſt are not conveyed by each, which are conveyed by both, becaule,as they 
fignifie ſo they exhibite ; bur they do not each ſignifie w hat both together do. The 
breaking of the body does not fignihie the effuſion of the bloud ; neither does the ſhed- 
ding of the bloud ſignifie the breaking the body: and to think that the reduplicati- 
on of the Symbols is ſuperfluous, is to charge Chriſt with impertinency ; and if it be 
not ſuperfluous, then there is ſomething ot real advantage by both, that is not in 
each. I will not venture to aſſign to each their portion uf effe&t: for what they have 
they have not naturally, bur by Divine donation and appointment, and therefure I 
will not take notice that the ſame chalice is repreſentative and effective of union and 
charity, (though that is uſual enough 1n ſocieties and friend(hips, 
—- Pylades, Marce, bibebat idem.) 
but this I ſhall obſerve that the whole effeR of the Sacrament is equally attributed to 
the worthy receiving the chalice as to that of the bread; and therefore S.Remy caus'd 
theſe verles to be written on the chalice, 
Hauriat hinc populus vitam de ſanguine ſacro, 
Inflifto eternus quem fudit vulnere Chriſtus. 
let the People from hence draw life iſſuing from the wounds of Chriſt : now whatſo- 
ever effe& 1s attributed to one is not in excluſion of the other: but in concomitance 
with it: and therefore as it would be a —_ folly to diſpute what beneht we re- 
ceive by Chriſt's fleſh diſtintly, and how much of our redemption is wrought by his 
bloud, and it could have'no uſe and no certainty: (o it would be as ſtrange to ſay 
there is ſo much diſtin&ly in the H. bread, ſo much in the wine; and it is worſe to at- 
tribute to one that which can be employed to exclude the other : and it is certain 
there can be nothing ſaid of advantage that either one or the other hath; and there- 
fore the chalice may exclude the bread as well as the H. bread the chalice, both alike, 
that is, indeed neither. | 
25, But it is to be obſerved that 1n this inquiry the queſtion cannot be concerning the 
receiving Chriſt; but of receiving the Sacramexts of Chriſt,of his body and of his bloud. 
For we receive Chriſt in Baptiſm, and we receive Chriſt by faith ; and yer neverthe- 
leſs we are to receive the Sacraments of Chriſt's body and bloud: and therefore ſup- 
ue wedid receive Chriſt in the Holy bread, yet that bread is but the Sacrament of 
is broken body ; and therefore we muſt alſo receive the Sacrament of his bloud (pilt 
for us, or elſe we omit to receive the one half of the Sacrament : and if the queſtion 
were only about receiving Chriſt, we might pretend the whole Sacrament to be need- 
leſs, becauſe a ſpiritual communion, and faith alone will do that work; but yet faith 
alone, or the Spiritual communion does not give us the Sacrament, nor obey Chriſt 
12 this inſtance, nor commemorate and repreſent his death, which is the duty here in- 
quir'd of, and here enjoyn'd. 
26, And therefore the dream of the Church of Rome that he that receives the body, re- 
ceives allo the bloud, becauſe by concomitance, the bloud is received in the body, is 
neither true nor pertinent to this queſtion. Not true, becauſe the Euchariſt being the 
Sacrament of the Lords death, that is, of his body broken, and his bloud poured forth, 
the taking of the Sacrament of the body does not by concomitance include the bloud ; 
becauſe the body is here Sacramentally repreſented as ſlain and ſeparate from bloud : 
and that is (o notorious that ſome ſuperſtitious perſons A. D. 490. retus'd the Chalice, 
becauſe (ſaid they) the bod y of Chriſt repreſented in the holy Sacrament exangue eſt, 
It is without bloud ; but now the Romaniſts refuſe the Chalice becaule the body is not 
without bloud: they were both amiſs ; for it is true the body is repreſented Sacramen- 
tally as killed, and therefore without bloud, which had ran our at the wounds ; and 
therefore concomitance is an idle and an impertinent dream : but although the body 
1s without bloud in his death ; yet becauſe the effuſion of the bloud is allo Sacramen- 
tally to be repreſented, therefore they ſhould not omit the Chalice. 
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But as to them of the Romar Church ; it che bloud be in the body by Concomitance, 
and therefore they who receive the body receive allo the bloud ; then they who ſacri. 
fice the body do allo facritice the bloud ; and then it will be no more necellary to ce- 
lebrate in both kinds than ro communicate 1n both. And indeed though the Roma, 
Schools will not endure that the tacritice (as they call it) or the conſecration thould 
be in one kind, yer Volaterranws lays that P. Lznoceat the eighth gave leave to the Nez. 
wvegians to ſacritice in bread only: certain it 15 the Prieſt may as well do fo, as the 
People receive in one kind, for the People do in their manner as much celebrate the 
death of Chriſt as the Prieſt, nor he alone, nor they alone, but the whole action is the 
due celebration ; however the argument of coxcomiaxce concludes equally, againſt the 
celebration in both kinds, as againtt the participation ; and why the Prieſt thould be 
oblig'd rodrink the chalice and cannot be excus'd by Goncomitaxce, and yet the Peg- 
ple are not oblig'd, but are excus'd by that pretenſion, abating the reaſons of intereſt, 
cannot eaſily be imagined. | 

Certain it is they had other thoughts in the Council of Turoz ; for when they con- 
ſidered the neceſſities of ſick and dying People, they appointed the conſecrated bread 
to be ſopp'd in the conſecrated Chalice ; adding this realon, Ut veraciter Presbyter di- 
cere pſſit, Corpus &+ Sanguis Domini noſtri Feſu Chriſti proficiat tibi in remijſionem pecca- 
torum & vitam eternam : that the Prieſt may ſay truly, The body and bloud of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt be profitable unto you for the remiſſion of your fins and unto life 
eternal. If they had then underſtood the device of Concomitance, they would have 
known that the Prieſt might have ſaid fo truly, without ſopping the H. Bread in the 
chalice: but the good Fathers had not yet learn'd the new Metaphyſicks. 

2, Now for the conſequence of this pretenſion ; I conſider that let the thing be as 
true as the intereſted perſons would have 1t ; yet it is not well that we ſhould diſpute 
againſt a Divine inſtitution upon a pretence of our vain arguings. The Apoſtles with 
great ſimplicity took in both kinds at that time in which only the device of concomi- 
rance was or could be true, for then when they receiv'd it the bloud was in the body 
of Chriſt ; but it was Sacramentalot the bloud to be poured out the next day; how- 
ever they obeyed with ſimplicity and without inquiry, and never feared ſpilling, nor 
argued, nor ſought excuſes; ſuch ſimplicity would equally become us: and as to the 
uſefulneſs of receiving in both kinds, although it will ill become any Maa to argue 
concerning the uſefulneſs of a Divine inſtitution, and to pretend excuſes againſt 
Chriſt, upon the account of a Philoſophy of their own invention, is very much unlike 
the ſpirit of humility and wiſdom and obedience which ought to be the inveſtiture of 
a Chriſtian's heart and the tiar of his head, yet I obſerve that even in this particular 
the diſadvantage is not little. 

For if receiving the Sacrament be of any advantage to ſouls, then it is certain he 
that does not receive it is a loſer; and yet he that does not receive the Chalice does 
not receive the Sacrament, but a piece of it only; Now in Sacraments half is as good 
as none: as he who ſhould only dip a child in pure water, and yet not invocate the 
Trinity ſhould do nothing at all with his half Baptiſm ; fo it is certain that the ef- 
fe of a Sacrament is not imparted by a half Communion. And therefore Alexander 

of Ales ſaid well, Sumpto hoc Sacramento digne. in utraque ſpecie major eſt effettus unius 
corports myſtici cum capite, quam ſumpto ſub altera: and in another place he ſays to re- 
celve under both kinds 15 m2ajoris meriti tum ratione augmentationis devotionis, twm r4- 
tione fidei dilatationis att ualis, tum ratione ſumptionis completioris : it is of greater Me- 
rit or value, there 1s a greater myſtical Union between the head and the members, 
a greater increaſe of devotion, a larger and more actual extent of faith, and a more 
complete Sacramental reception of Chriſt himſelf. To the ſame purpoſe there are 
good things ſpoken in Albertus Magn a, and in Thomas Aquinas b, Bonaventure c, and 
Petrus de Palude d, and divers others, all agreeing that one alone does not make a Sa- 


6 3 part, Sum. ©,\ment, but a piece of one, and that there is advantage by both kinds which is not 
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to be had in one: which advantage if it be ſpiritual (as it is, if it be at all) then he 
that robs the People of a ſpiritual good which our Bleſſed Lord hath deſigned ior 
them and left unto them,is ſacrilegious and prophane ; it is uncharitable and it is 1m- 
pious, I fay it is impious, | | 
For it is not to be deſpiſed that our B. Lord gave this Sacrament as his laſt will 
and Teſtament ; and though he gave it in his body and bloud, yet he expreſſed ovly 


the New Teſtament in his bloud ; and for any Church to violate the Teſtament of 
our 
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our B. Lord, however men may make no great matter of it ; yctit will receive a pu- 
niſhment according as God (ets a value upon it ; and he that ſhall pluck one leal from 
a Teſtament, and lay that one 1s as good as two, when two were put to it by the Te- 
ator, cannot be excus'd by ſaying it was nothing but a formality and a ceremony. 
Gods ceremonies are bound upon us by Gods Commandment ; and what he hath made to 
be a ſign, does ſigniific and exhibit too : and as the brazeh Serpent, though it was but 
a type or ſhadow of the H. Crucihix ; yet did real cures ; fo can the Symbols and Sa- 
craments of the crucifixion being hallowed by the Divine inſtitution, and confirmed 
by his power ; and therefore a violation here is not to be called only a queſtion in a 
ceremony ; it is a ſubſtantial parr of the Chriſtian religion, it is the ſanion of the 
New Teſtament, the laſt will of our dying Lord. Now if it be but a mans Teſtament, 
faith S. Paul, yet no man diſannulleth or addeth thereto: and therefore todiſannul or 
lefſen a portion of the Teſtament of the Son of God mult necds be a high impicty. 
Teſtamentum quia individuum eſt, pro parte agnoſet & pro parte repudiari non poſjit, ſays 
the law, L. 7. jus noſtr. D. de reg. jur. It you repudiate a part of the will, you mult re- 
nounce it all ; If you permit not to the people the bloud of Chriſt, you hinder them 
from having a part in the death of Chriſt, fo far as lies in you. Add to this ; that this 
Holy myſtery being acknowledged by all to be the moſt myſterious folemnity of the 
religion, and by the Church of Kewe athrm'd to be a proper lacrifice, and ſo contended 
for ; it would be remembred that our B. Saviour did adapt, and {it this rite to the 
uſages and cuſtoms both of Jews and Gentiles ; amongſt whom laws, and ſocicties, 
and contracts and facritices were made ſolemn by effuſion and drinking of bloud ; 
and inſtead of bloud ( amongſt the more civil Nations ) they drank wine; and by 
that were ſuppos'd partakers even of the bloud of the Sacrifice, 'Ams 147% ye px0t 
webuay oroud 3a ( lays Philo) ott peta To Sve ts Ty TO: Tegreent; oivedar To be 
drunk, viz. in the Greek hath its name from their drinking wine after their facriti- 
ces: and with this Cuſtom among the Gentiles, and with the Paſchal ceremony of 
this nature amongſt the Jews our Bleſſed Lord complying loſes the wiſdom and pru- 
dence of it, if the Prieſt ſhall ſacrifice, and the people drink none of the bloud of the 
facrifice, or that whichritually and Sacramentally repreſents it. The covenant of 
the Goſpel, the covenant which God made with us, our Bleſſed Saviour eſtabliſhed 
and ratified with bloud : Wine was made to repreſent and exhibit it: He therefore 
that takes this away, takes away the very Sacramentality of the myſtery, and without 
bloud there is no remiſſion, For as he that gives bread and no water does not nouriſh 
the body but deſtroy it: ſo it is in the Bleſſed Sacrament : for ( that I may uſeS. Au- 
ftin's exprefſion which Paſchaſins and Algerms in this Article did much inſiſt upon ) 
Nec caro ſine ſanguine, nec ſanguts fine carne jure communicatur. Totts enim homo ex dua- 
bus conſtans ſubſtantiis redimitur, & ideo carne ſimul & ſanguine ſaginatur. Neither 
the fleſh without the bloud, nor the bloud without the fleſh 1s rightly communicated. 
For the whole man conſiſting of two ſubſtances is redeem'd, and therefore nouriſh'd 
both with the fleſh and the bloud. Kai s xabemep &Þ # ranaid;, ma ph) 6 iepevs noe, 
Ta 2) 0 apyopy.O, F515 v% 7 TW AGP peri av @ pelayey 0 teptv;, arAd EO &Y 0p 
WEIXATAL % woThEov iv. It IS not now as It was 1n the old Teſtament, where the 
Prieſt eat one portion, the Prince another, and the people another ; here it is alike 
to all, the ſame body and the ſame chalice 15 to all. I end this enquiry with the ſay- 
ing of S. Cyprian, Si ne unum quidem ex minimis mandatis legis ſolvere debet, multo mi- 
mus ex his magnu manaatis pertizentibus ad ipſum Dominic paſſionis & noſtre redemptionis 
Sacramentum fas eſt ullum infringere, vel humana traditione mutare, If it be nor per- 
mitted to break one of the leaſt Commandments of the Law, niuch leſs is itto be 
endured, to break any one, or by humane tradition to change any belonging to the 
Sacrament of our Lords paſſion and of our redemption : and - her" Br if ever any Sect 
or any ſingle perſon was guilty of the charge, it is highly to be imputed to the Church 
of Rome, that they teach for dotrine the Commandments of men ; and make the Com- 
maxament of God of none effett by their tradition. 
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RULE X. 


If the ſence of a Law be dubious, we are ſometimes toexpound it by Liberty, ſometimes by 
Reſtraint. 


A 


hath 1n it prudence and charity, caution and regard, toGod and to himlelf. 


Lthough all the Laws of Jeſs Chriſt are fo legible in the ſence intended, that 

all good men being plac'd in their proper circumſtances, conducted by the Di- 
vine providence, making uſe of all their prepared and —_ inſtruments can certainly 
read the prime intention and deſign of God ; yet becauſe ſome laws are ſo combin'd 
with matter, and twiſted with material caſes, ſo intricated by the accidents of men 
and the inveſtiture of actions, that they caft a cloud upon the light of Gods Word, 
and a veil upon the Guide of our lives ; and becauſe the {ence of words do change.,and 
very often words cannot be equal with things, it comes to pals that the laws areca- 
pable of differing ſences ; when therefore any thing of this Nature happens, the firſt 
ſence of the words is either to be enlarged or reſtrained according to the following 
meaſures. 


In what caſes the ſirifler ſence of the Laws of Chriſt is to be followed. 


2, 1. When theduty enjoyned by the law is i deliberation, and is to be done,weareto 
uſe reſtraint, and take the ſeverer {ence of the Law. The reaſon is becaule that is the 
ſurer way, and hath in it no inconvenience or impoſſibility ; but berrg it is the mat- 
ter of choice, in all deliberation for the future we mult give ſentence for God, and for 
the intereſt of Religion, Thus when it is commanded we ſhould judge onr ſelves that 
we be not judged of the Lord ; inthe enquiry which every penitent man makes concern- 
ing the extenſion of the duty of judging our ſelves, if the queſtion be whether judging 
our ſelves means only to condemn our ſelves for having ſinned, and to contc(; our 
ſelves juſtly liable tothe Divine judgment ; or does it allo mean, to puniſh our ſeives, 
and by putting our own ſentence againſt our fin into a {evere execution of that {en- 
rence upon our ſelves by corporal inflictions ; he that can no otherwiſe be determin'd 
in the queſtion, can ſafely proceed by chufing the ſeverer fide : for there is no loſs in 
it, no omiffion, it contains all that any man can think to be required, and therefore 


. 2, This is not to be underſtood only in caſe there is a doubt no otherwiſe to bere- 
ſolved, but by the collateral advantage of the ſurer fide ; bur this ſeverer ſence of the 
law is of it ſelf moſt reaſonable to be choſen, as being the intended ſence and deſign 
of the Law-giver, who certainly puts no poſitive meaſures to his own laws of love 
and duty. For ſince the great deſign of the law is ſuch a perfe&tion which muſt for 
ever begrowing in this world, and can never here arrive to its ſtate and period, that 
ſence which ſers us moſt forward is the moſt intended ; and therefore this way is not 
only to quiet the doubt, but rogovern and to rule the Conſcience : This is not only 
the ſurer way, but the only way that is dire&ly intended. Ir is agreeable to the 
meaſures of charity, or the love of God, which is to have no other bounds, but 
even the beſt we can in the meaſures of God and the infirmities and capacities of 


man. 


3. In the interpretation of the laws of Chriſt, the tri& ſence is to be followed, 
when yhe laws relate to God and to religion, and contain in them Cire& matter of 
piety and glorifications of God, or charity to our Neighbour, becauſe in them the fur- 
ther we go, the nearer we are to God, and we are not at all to be ſtopp'd in that pro- 
grefſion till we are at our journeys end, till we are in the ſtate of comprehention. 


Ecclus.43-39» TO this purpoſe are thoſe words of Bex-Sirach, When you glorifie the Lord, exalt him 


as much as you can, for even yet will he far exceed, and when you exalt him, put forth all 
your ſtrength, and be not weary, for youcan never go far enough. IW ho hath ſeen himthat 
he might tell us, and who can magnifie him as he is ? There are hid greater things yet than 
theſe be, for we have ſcen but a few of his works, meaning, that although we cannot 
gloritie God ſufficiently for the works of power and mercy which we ſce and feel, yet 
becaule there are very many works which we ſee gor,and infinite numbers and (eas of 
glories above the clouds, which we perceive not, and cannot underſtand, the only 
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meaſures of Religion and the love of God which we are to take, is to pray continually, 
70 love God always, to ſerve him without end, to be zealous beyond all meaſures, EXCCp- 
ting thole of duty and prudence, to be religions without a limit, always to deſire, al- 
ways to endeavour, never to reſt as long as we can work, never to give over as long 2s at 
thing is unfiniſt d, and conſequent or Symbolical to all this, that in all diſputes of 
Religion we chule the ſenſe of love, nor of wearinels, that we do not contend for the 
leſſer meaſures, but ſtrive in all our faculties and delire beyond their ſtrength, and 
ropound Chriſt for our precedent, and Heaven tor our reward, and intinity for our 
meaſures toward which we are to ſet forth by our active and quick endeavour, and to 
which we are to reach by our conſtancy and deſires, our love and the divine accep- 


rance. 
When the laws of Chriſt are to be expounded to a ſence of eaſe and liberty? 


If to the ſence of the duty there be a collateral and indire& burden and evil appen- 
dage, the alleviating of that burden 1s to be an ingredient into the interpretation of 
the law, and the Cirect duty is to be done in ſuch meaſures as may do the moſt good 
with ſuffering the leaſt evil. This happens in two cales : 

I, If the ſtrict and ſeverer ſence of the law be too great for the ſtate and ſtrength 
of the Man, that is, if it be apt to make him deſpair, ro make him throw away his 
burden, to make him tire, to be weary of, and tv hate Religion, his infirmities are 
to be pitied, and the (evereſt ſence of the law 1s not to be exacted of him. Apices ju- 
7is non ſunt jus, ſay the Lawyers: The little punctilio's and minutes of law are not 
law ; becauſe if our duty be extended to every little tittle of duty, it were nccellary 
that our obſervation and attendance ſhould be as particular and punctual ; but be- 
cauſe that cannot always be actual and intent, particular and incumbent, thoſe 
things which inſenſibly paſs by the obſervation of a diligent watchful perſon, do al- 
ſo inculpably paſs by the Man. But of this I have already given accounts in another 
place *. For the preſent I further conſider, that charity being the great end of the 
law, and every law being a deſign of making a Man happy, every Commandment of 
God is then belt underſtood whea it is made todo moſt good, and reſcued from being 

an occaſion of evil. The Government of Jelus Chriſt is moſt paternal and ſerene: k; 
Rod is not heavy, his Commandments are not grievous, his bands are not ſnar-s : ut 
they are holineſs, and they are liberty, they are glory to God, and good will towwa, s's 
MEN. 
7. But this at no hand means that any material or integral part of duty can be -».'*- 
ted, and the omuſſhon indulg'd in compliance with any Mans inſirmity or danger, ti. 
the law is to be our meaſure, our weakneſſes cannot be the meaſure of the int; ricy of 
the law ; That infirmity by which we omit any part of duty is a ſtate of fin; ai. Gd 
who knew all our infirmities and poſſibilities or impoſlibilities of obedience, coupli- 
ed ſufficiently in the Sanction of the law, and impos'd no more burden than was cv.:n 
with our powers; and therefore for what remains we mult ſtoop our ſhoulder and bear 
the burden which God's wiſdom made reaſonable and tolerable, and our neceſſity aud 
iatereſt makes unavoidable, and love will make ealie and fgeleable. 
$. Butthe burden which can be leflen'd is the burden of degrees of intenſion or any 
thing which conſiſts not in a mathematical point, but is capable of growth: whatſo- 
ever 15 of ſuch a nature as is always to increaſe in this life, in that ſuch abatements 
may be made as will fit the perſon and the ſtate; and no Man is to be quarrel'd 2t for 
degrees in the beginnings, or in the firſt progreſſions of his piety, only he is to be invi- 
ted on by proper and fair inducements ; and if he ſtands ſtill always, as he is to be ſu- 
ſpected for want of love, ſo he is to be warned of his danger,and thruſt forward by the 
memory of the beſt examples. Thus it may not upon any terms be permitted to any 
weak perſon to do an act of injuſtice, to blaſpheme God, to reproach his Father, to be 
wanton, he may not be allowed to {lander his Brother, to neglect his children, to de- 
{piſe his wife,to part from her becauſe he is weary of her, for fear the not indulging any 
thing of this nature to him ſhould provoke him to anger againſt the Religion. We 
may not give ealie anſwers in caſes of Conſcience,or promiſe Heaven to them that live 
evil lives, for fear that our ſeverity ſhould make them forſake our Communion and go 
to the Roman Church; that is, we muſt not allow any man to do one evil to hinder him 
from another, or give leave to him to break one Commandment that we may preſerve 
another, But of this I have already given more particular accounts *. Thar which at 
F f 3 preſent 
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reſent 1 intend is, that no fin or omuilion of duty 1510 be permitted, no law of Chriſt 
is to be expounded to comply with us againit God,bur when a lels ſevere ſence is with- 
in the limits of duty, that our weaknetcs are to be complied withal is affirm'd as be. 
ing moſt charitable and necellary. Thus 1f it be inquired whether our ſorrow for our 
ſins ought to be punitive and vindictive, tharp and ſenlible as the perception of any 
temporal evil, as the (orrow of a Mother tor the death of her only child, this being a 

ueſtion of degrees which cannor cuntift 1n an indivilible point, is never limited ang 
| wenn fot ; any degree that Can Conliſt with the main duty may be permitted to him 


whoſe neceflity requires ſuch indulgence ; and if he be forrowtul in ſuch a degree as 


to move him to pray paſſionately and perieveringly for pardon, to beget in him a wile 
and a wary caution againſt tempration, to produce in him hatred againſt fin, and de. 
reliction of it, a war and a victory, the death of fin, and the lite ot righteouſneſs, the 
penitent is not to be prejudic'd by the degree of his ſorrow,or the thickneſs of its edpe, 
and the Commandment is {o to be expounded, as to ſecure the duty and ſecure the 
Man too: and if he be told that a lels degree of furrow than the (upream will not ſerye 
his turn, and that the Commandment 1s to be expounded in the greateſt and ſevereſt 
meaſures, he that finds this impoſſible to him, will let it alone, for as good never a 
whit as never the better ; but then, he that tells him ſo, hath laid a ſnare for his Bro- 
ther's foot,and binds upon his ſhoulder a burden too heavy tor him. For to what pur: 
poſe can we imagine that there ſhould be a latitude in the Commandment, and yet no 
uſe to be made of the leaſt degree? and it God cheriſhes the babes in Chriſt, and is 
pleas'd in every ſtep of our progreſſion, then it 1s certain that they who are bur babes 
are to be treated accordingly, and the Commandment is to be acted by the Proporti- 
ons of the Man. * But then if the queſtion be concerning the integrity of the Re- 
atance, he that is troubled at heart becaule he is told that a reſolution to 1caye fin 
1s not enough, that without reſtitution there is no repentance ; he that will kick at 
Religion becauſe it requires all the duties which integrate the Commandment, is 
not to be complied with, nor permitted to his folly. * I have read of a Gentleman 
who being on his Death-bed and his Confeſſor ſearching and drefling of his wounded 
Soul, was found to be oblig'd to make reſtitution of a conſiderable lumme of Money, 
with the diminution of his eftate. His Confeſſor found him deſirous ro be fav'd, a 
lover of his religion, and yet to have a kindnels for his eſtate, which he deſir'd might 
be intirely tranſmitted to his beloved Heir : he would ſerve God with all his heart, 
and repented him of his ſin, of his rapine and injuſtice, he begg'd for pardon paſſio- 
nately, he humbly hop'd for mercy, he reſolv'd in caſe hedid recover, to live ſtric- 
ly, to love God, to reverence his Prieſts, to be charitable to the poor ; but to make 
reſtitution he found impoſſible to him, and he hop'd the Commandment would not 
require it of him, and defir'd to berelieved by an eafie and a favourable interpretati- 
on, for it is ten thouſand pities ſo many good actions and good purpoſes ſhould be in 
vain, but it is worſe, infinitely worſe, it the Man ſhould periſh. Whar ſhould the 
Confeſſor do in this caſe? ſhall not the Man be relieved ; and his piety be accepted? 
or ſhall the rigor and ſeverity of the Confeſlor, and his ſcrupulous fears and imperti- 
nent nicenels caſt away a {pul either in future miſery, or preſent diſcomfort ; nei- 
ther one nor other was to be done ; and the good Man was only to conſider what God 
had made neceſſary, not what the vices of his penitent and his preſear follics ſhould 
make ſo. Well! the Prieſt inſiſts upon his frſt reſolution, Nor dimirtitur pecea- 
tum nifi reſtituatur ablatum: The ſick Man could have no eaſe by the loſs of a duty. 
The poor Clinick deſires the Confcſlor to deal with his Son and try it he could be 
made willing that his Father might go to Heaven at the charge of his Son, which 
when he had attempted, he was anſwer'd with extreme rudeneſles and injurious lan- 
guage; which cauſed great trouble to the Prieſt and to the dying Father. At laft 
the religious Man found out this device, telling his penitent, that unleſs by corpo- 
ral penances there could be made ſatisfaction in exchange for reſtitution he knew no 
hopes, but becauſe the profit of the eſtate which was oblig'd to reſtiturion was to de- 
ſcend upon the Son, he thought ſomething might be hop'd if by way of commutation 
the Son would hold his tinger in a burning candle for a quarter of an hour. The glad 
Father being over-joyed ar this loophole of eternity, this glimpſe of Heaven, and the 
certain retaining of the whole eſtate,” called to his Son, told him the condition and 
the advantages to them both, making no queſtion bur he would gladly undertake the 
penance. But the Son with indignation replied he would not endure fo much tor- 
ture 
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ture to ſave the whole eſtate. To whuch the Prieſt eſpying his advantage made this 
aick return to the Old man, Sir, it your Son will not for a quarter of an hour en- 
dure the pains of a burning tinger to {ave your Soul, will you to fave a portion of the 
eſtate for him, endure the flames of Hell ro eternal ages? The unreaſonablenels of 
the odds, and the ungratefulneſs of the Son, and the importunity of the Prieſt, and 
the fear of Hell, and the indiſpenſable neceſſity of reſtitution awakened the old Man 
from his lethargy, and he bowed himſelf to the Rule, made reſtitution, and had hopes 
of pardon and preſent comfort. ; 
2. The other caſe in which the law 1s to be expounded to the ſenſe of caſe and li- 
*berty is when the queſtion is concerning outward actions, or the cruſt and out-lides 
of Religion. For the Chriſtian Religion being wholly Spiritual, and being minit- 
ſtred to by bodily exerciles, and they being bur ſignitications of the inward, not at 
all pleaſing to God for themſelves, but as they edihe, inſtruc, or do advantages to 
Men, they are in all caſes to be exacted, but in ſuch proportions as can conſiſt with 
charity, which is the life of Religion : and therefore if a Soul be in danger to be 
tempted, or over-burden'd with a bodily exerciſe, if there be hazard that all Religi- 
on will be hated, and that the Man will break the yoke if he be pinched in his skin, it 
is better to ſecure the great and internal principle of obedience, than the external 
inſtance and expreſſion. This Caution 1s of uſe in the injunction of faſting days, 
and external as of mortification, which are indeed effects of the laws of Chriſt, 
but the meaſures of theſe laws are to be ſuch as conſiſt w ith the great end of the laws, 
that is, mercy and internal Religion. And the great reaſon of this is; becauſe all 
external ations are really ſuch as without our fault they may be hindred ; there 
may be ſome accidents and cauſes by which = thall not be at all, and there may be 
many more by which they may be eas'd and leflen'd. An external accident, or a cor- 
poral infirmity is to be complied withal in the matter of external miniſteries ; that 
1s, when there is mercy in it : and-ſo muſt eyery vertue and inward grace, becaule it 
is for the intereſt of Religion. Now what muſt be permitted in the action ought to 
be ſo in the ſentence, and that is the meaning of the law which is either commanded 
to the ſtrong or indulged to the weak. Add to this, that outward actions of Reli- 
gion are for the weak, not for the {trong; they are to miniſter to weakneſs and in- 
firmities, and by bodily expreſſions to invite forward, to entertain, to ferment, to 
endear the ſpirit of a Man to the purpoſes of God ; but even the body it ſelf ſhall be 
piritual, and it is intended that it thall wholly minifter to God 1n ſpiritual ſervices 
hereafter. In the mean time, by outward acts it does ſomething Symbolical, or at 
leaſt expreſſive of the inward duty. But therefore if the external do difſerve the 
Spirit of God by oppreſling the ſpirit of the man ; that whoſe Nature and inſtituti- 
on is wholly inſtrumental muſt be made to comply with the end ; and therefore muſt 
ſtand there when it is apt to miniſter to it, but muſt go away if it hinders 
it, 

Io, 3. In the interpretation of the laws of Chriſt to a ſenſe of eaſe and liberty, there 
muſt be no limits and lefſenings deſcrib'd betore-hand ; or in general ; becauſe any 
ſuch proceeding would not only be deſtitute of that reaſon which warrants it in ſome 
cales,but would evacuate the great purpole of the law 1n all : that is,it would be more 
than what is neceſſary to comply with new and accidental neceffities, and to others it 
would be leſs than what is intended 1n the law, it would either rye the weak to impol- 
ſibilities, or give leave to the ſtrong to be negligent and unprofitable ; it would com- 
mand too much or permit too much ; it would either hold the bridle too hard, or 
break it all in pieces. But the interpretation and eaſe muſt be as accidental as the 
caule that inforces it, or the need that invites it ; that is, every law of Chriſt intends 
that we ſhould obey it in the perfe&tion, that we ſhould do it in the beſt way we can; 
and every Man mult do {o; but becauſe all cannot do alike, every Man's belt is alike 
in the event, bur not in the action; and therefore the law which is made for Man 
muſt mean no more than every Man can do; but becauſe no Man is to be ſuppoſed to 
be 1n diſorder and weakneſs, till he be found to be ſo, therefore before-hand no com- 
pliance or eaſie interpreration is to be made of the degrees of duty. 

11, 4. No laws of Chriſt are to ſuffer diminution of interpretation in the degrees to 
perlons that make themſelves weak, that they may bear but a little burden: bur the 
gentler ſenrence and ſence of laws is to be applied to eaſe the weary and the afflicted, 
him that deſires much and can do but little; to him that loves God and loves religion; 
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to him that endeavours heartily, and inquires 4#/zgeztly, and means honeſtly; to him 
that hath every thing bur ſ{trengrh, and wants nothing but growth and time,and good 
circumſtances and the proiperities ot piety. The belt indications of which Rate of 


perſons are theſe : 
Who are truly and innocently weak and to be complied with 2 


1. They are to be complied with who are new beginners in Religion, or the anin- 
ftrutted ; they who want itrengchs nor by realon of any habitual fin, but by the na- 
ture of beginnings and new changes ; lor none can more 1nnocently pretend to a for- 
bearance and ry bw than thoſe who have the weaknels of infancy. Bur I added 
allo that the uninſtrutted have the ſaine pretenſion, tor according as their degrees of 
ignorance are, fo are the degrees of their exculable infirmity. But then by unin- 
ſruced is only meant ſuch who have not heard, or could not learn ; not ſuch who 
are ever learning and never ſufficiently taught ; that 15, ſuch who love to hear but nor 
to be ders of the word, ſuch who are perverle and immorigerous, ſuch who ſerve a hu- 
mor or an intereſt, an opinion or a peeviſh Sect in their learning. For there are ſome 
who have ſpent much time in the 1nquiries of Religion, whom if you call ignorant 
they ſuppole themſelves injur'd ; and yet will require the priviledges and complian- 
ces of the weak: theſe Men trouble others, and therefore are not ro be eas'd them- 
ſelves; their weaknels of ſtate is the impotency of paſſion, and therefore they muſt 
not rejoyce in that by which they make others griev'd. 

2. They are to be complied with according tothe foregoing meaſures, who in all 
things where they know and can, do their hearty endeavours, and make no abate- 
ment to themſelves, but with diligence and ſincerity proſecute their duty. For this 
diligence and ſincerity is a competent Teſlimony that the principle of their neceſſity 
is not evil but innocent and unavoidable. W hatſoever is not an effec of idleneſs or 
peeviſhnels may come in upon a fair, but always comes in upon a pitiable account ; 
and therefore is that Subje& which 1s capable of all that eaſe of rigour and ſeverity 
which the wiſe Maſters of aflemblies and interpreters of the Divine laws do allow to 
any perſons in any caſes, 

3. Thelaſt ſign of Subjects capable of eale is 7nfirmzty of body ; and that is a certain 
diſpoſition to all the mercies and remiſſions of the law in ſuch caſes as relate to rhe 
body and are inſtanc'd in external miniſteries. To which allo is to be referred diſa- 
bility of eſtate in duties of exteriour charity ; which are to be exacted according to 
the proportions of Mens civil power, taking in the needs of their perſons and of their 
relations,their calling and their quality. And that God intends it ſhould be ſo appears 
in this; becaule all outward duties are ſo enjoyn'd that they can be ſupplied, and 
the internal grace inſtanc'd in other actions, of which there are ſo many kinds that 
ſome or other can be done by every one ; and yet there is ſo great variety that no Man 
or but very few Men can do all. I inſtance in the (everal ways of mortification, viz. 
by taſtings, by watchings and pernoctations in prayer, lyings on the ground, by to- 
leration and patience, laborious geſtures of the body in prayer, ſtanding with arms 
extended, long kneclings on the bare ground, ſuffering contradiction and affronts, 
leflenings and undervaluings, peeviſh and croſs accidents, denying our ſelves lawful 
pleaſures, refuſing a pleaſant morſel, leaving ſociety and meetings of friends, and 

very many things of the like Nature; by any of which the body may be mortified and 
the Soul diſciplin'd: or the outward a& may be ſupplied by an active and intenſe 
love which can do every thing of duty : So allo it is in alms, which ſome do by gi- 
ving Money to the poor ; ſome by comforting the afflicted, ſome by giving ſilver and 
gold, others which have it not,do yet do greater things: but ſince it matters not what 
It is we are able to do, ſo that we do but what we are able, it matters not how the 
grace be inſtanc'd, ſo that by all the inſtances we can, we do miniſter to the grace, 
it follows, that the law can be made to bend in any thing of the cxternal inftance (0 
that the inward grace be not negle&ted ; but therefore it 15 certain that becauſe every. 
thing of matter can by matter be hindred ; and a ſtring or a chain of Iron can hincer 
all the duty of the hand and foot, God who impoſes and exa&s nothing that is im- 
poſſible, is contented that the obedience of the Spirit be ſecured, and the body mult 
obey the law as well as it can. 
But there are ſome other conſiderations to be added to the main Rule. 
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5, When the action 1s already done, and that there is no further deliberation con- 

NM cerning the direct duty, yetthe iaw 15 not atall to be ealed and lefſened, if there be a 
deliberation concerning the coliateral and accidental duty of Repentance : and this is 
upon the ſame realons as the firtt limitation of the Rule: for when a duty is to be 
done, and a deliberation to be had, we are in perfect choice, and therefore we are to 
anſwer for God and for Religion, and this 1s all one, whether the enquiry be made in 
the matter of innocence or repentance, that 1s, in the preventing of a ſin or curing of 
it. For weare inall things tied to as great a care of our duty after we have once bro- 
ken it as before ; and in lome things to a greater 3 and repentance 1s nothing but a 
new beginning of our duty, a guing from our error, and a recovery of our loſs, and a 
reſtitution of our health, and a being pur into the ſame eſtate from whence we were 
fallen ; ſo that at leaſt all the ſame ſeverities are to be uſed in repentance, as great a 
rigor of ſentence, as ſtrict a caution, as careful a walking, as humble and univerſal 
an obedience, beſides the ſorrow and the relative parts of duty which come in upon 
the account of our fin. 
16, 6. But if the enquiry be made after the {in 1s done,and that there is no deliberation 
concerning any prelent or future duty, but concerning the hopes or ſtate of pardon, 
then we may hope that God will be eafie to give us pardon, according to the gentleſt 
ſence and meaſures of the law. For this, provided it be not brought into evil example 
in the meaſures of duty afterwards, can have in it no danger : it is matter of hope,and 

therefore keeps a man from deſpair ; but becauſe it ts but matter of hope, therefore it 
is not apt to abuſe him into preſumption, and if it be miſtaken in the mealures of the 
law, yet it makes it up upon the account of Gods mercy,and it will be all one ; either 

it is Gods mercy in making an eafie fence of the law, or Gods mercy in giving an ealie 
ſentence on the man, or Gods mercy in eaſing and taking off the puniſhment, and that 
will be all one as tothe event, and therefore will be a ſufficient warrant for our hope, 
becauſe it will ſome way or other come topaſs as we hope. Ir 1s all alike whether we 
be ſaved becauſe God will exa&t no more of us, or becaule though he did exat more 
by his law,yet he will pardon ſo much the more in the ſentence : But this is of uſe only 
to them who are tempted to deſpair, or opprefſed by too violent fears ; and it relies up- 
on all the lines of the Divine mercy, and upon all the arguments of comfort by which 
declining hopes uſe to be ſupported : and ſince we our ſelves by obſerving our incu- 
rable intirmities eſpy ſome neceſſities of having the law read in hs eaſier ſence, we do 
in the event of things find that we have a need of pardon greater than we could think 
we ſhould in the heats of our firſt converſion, and the fervors of our newly returning 
piety ; and therefore God does not only ſee much more reaſon to pity us upon the 

{ame account ; but upon divers others, ſome whereof we know, and ſome we know 

not ; but therefore we can hope for more than we yet ſee in the lines of Revelation, 

and poſſibly we may receive in many caſes better meaſure than we yet hope for: but 

whoever makes this hope to leſſen his duty will find himſelf aſhamed in his hope; for 

no hope is reaſonable bur that which quickens our piety, and haſtens and perfects our 

repentance, and purities the Soul, and engages all the powers of action, and ends in 

the love of God, and in a holy life. 
I7, 7. Thereare many other things to be added by way of aſſiſtance to them who are 

preſſed with the burden of a law ſeverely apprehended, or unequally applied, or not right- 

ly underſtood ; but the ſuram of them is this. 

I. It the ſence be hidden or dubious, do nothing till the cloud be off, and the doubt 
be removed. 

: n Ifthe law be indifferent to twoſences, take that which is moſt pious and moſt 
oly. | 
3.It it be between two, but not perfectly indifferent, follow that which is moſt probable. 

4. Doafter the cuſtom and conimon uſages of the beſt and wiſeſt men. 

5. Do with the moſt, and ſpeak with the leaſt. 

6. Ever bendthy determination to comply with the analogy of faith,and the com- 
mon meaſures of good life, and the glorifications and honour of God, and the utility 
of our Neighbour. 

7. Then chule thy part of obedience, and do it chearfully and confidently, with a 
great induſtry and a full perſwaſion. 

8. After the action is done enter into nonew difputes,whether it was lawful or no, 
unleſs it be upon new inſtances and new arguments, relating to what is to _ 
an 
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and not troubling thy ſelf with that which with prudence and deliberation thou did{} 
( as things were then repreſented ) well and wilely chule. 


RULS Al 
The peſuive Laws of Feſus Chriſt cannot be diſpenſed with by any humane power. 


Have already in this Book given account of the indiſpenſability of the Natural laws 
I which are the main conſtituent parts of the Evangelical : but there are {ome poſi. 
tive laws whole reaſon is not natural nor eternal, which yet Chriſt hath ſuperin- 
duc'd ; concerning which there is great queſtion made whether they be diſpenſable 
by humane power. Now concerning theſe I ſay that all laws given by Chriſt are 
now made for ever to be obligatory, and he is the King of Heaven and Earth, the 
Head and Prince of the Catholick Church, and therefore hath ſupreme power, and 
he is the wonderful Counſellor, the everlaſting Father, the Prince of Peace, and his wil. 
dom is ſupreme, he is the wiſdom of the Father, and therefore he hath made his laws ſo 
wiſely, ſo agreeably to the powers and accidents of mankind, that they can be obſer- 
ved by all men and all ways, where he hath pals'd an obligation. Now becaule every 
diſpenſation of laws muſt needs ſuppoſe an infirmity or impertection 1n the law, or an 
inhrmity in the man, that is, that either the law did inter inconvenience which was 
not foreſeen, or was unavoidable ; or elſe the law meets with the changes of man- 
kind with which it is not made in the ſanction to comply, and therefore muſt be forc'd 
toyield to the needs of the man, and ſtand aſide till that neceſſity be paſt: ir follows 
that in the laws of the H. Feſw- there is no diſpenſation ; becaule there is inthe law 
no infirmity, and no incapacity in the man : for every man can always obey all that 
which Chriſt commanded and exacted : I mean he hath no natural impotency todo 
any a that Chriſt hath requir'd,and he can never be hindred from doing of his duty. 

And this appears in this, becauſe God hath appointed a harbour whither every 


veſſel can put in when he meets with ſtorms and contrary winds abroad: and when 


we are commanded by a perſecutor not toobey God, we cannot be forc'd tu comply 
with the evil man; tor we can be ſecure againſt him by —_ what he pleales, 
and therefore diſobedience to alaw of Chriſt cannot be made neceflary by any exter- 
nal violence: I mean every internal ac is not in it ſelf impedible by outward violence: 
and the external a&t which is made neceſſary can be ſecur'd by a reſolution to obey 
God rather than men. 

2, But there are ſome external actions and inſtances of a Commandment which 
may accidentally become impoſſible by ſubtraction of the material part ; ſo for want 
of water a child cannot be baptized ; for want of wine or bread we cannot communi- 
cate ; which indeed is true, but do not infer that therefore there is a power of diſpen- 
ſing left in any man or company of men ; becauſe in ſuch caſes there is no law, and 
therefore no need of diſpenſation ; For affirmative precepts in which only there can 
be an external impediment do not oblige but in their proper circumſtances and poſi- 
bilities: and thus it is even in humane laws. No law obliges beyond our power ; and 
although it be neceſſary ſometimes to get a diſpenſation even in ſuch caſes, to reſcue 
our ſelves from the malice or the careleſneſs, the ignorance or the contrary intereſts of 
the miniſters of juſtice, who go by the words of the law, and are not competent or 
not inſtructed judges in the matter of neceſlity or excuſe, yet there is no ſuch need in 
the laws of God. For God is always juſt and always wiſe, he knows when we can 
and when we cannot, and therefore as he cannot be deceived by ignorance, fo nei- 
ther can heoppreſs any man by injuſtice, and we need not have leave tolet a thing 
alone, which we cannot do it we would never fo fain; and if we cannot obey, we 
need not require of God a warrant under his hand, or an a& of indemnity ; for which 
his juſtice and his goodnels, his wiſdom and his very Nature are infinite ſecurity : 
and therefore it cannot be neceſſary tothe Church that a power of diſpenſing ſhould 
beintruſted to Men, in ſuch caſes where we cannot ſuppoſe the law of God to bind. 
That's our beſt {ecurity, that we need no diſpenſation. 

3. Inexternal actions and inſtances of vertue or of obedience to a Command- 
ment of Jeſs Chriſt where ever there can be a hinderance, if the obligation does 
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remain, the inſtance that is hindred can be ſupplied with another of the ſame kind. 
Thus relieving the poor hungry man, can be hindred by my own poverty and preſent 
need, but I can viſit him that is ſick, though I cannot teed the hungry, or I can give 
him bread when I cannot give him a cloak; and therefore there can necd no dilpcniati- 
on when the Commandment if it be hindred in one mſtance can as perfe&tly and to all 
the intentions of our law-giver be performed in another. 

4. In external actions which can be hindred and which cannot be ſupplied by the warie- 
ty of the inſtances in the ſame kina, yet if the obligation remains, they may be ſupplied 
with the internal a&, and with the ſpiritual. Thus if we cannot receive actual bap- 
tiſm, the deſire of it is accepted, and he that communicates ſpiritually, that is, by 
faith and charity, by inward devotion and hearty deſire, is not guilty of the breach 
of the Commandment if he does not communicate facramentally, being unavoidably 
and inculpably hindred. For whatſoever 1s not in our power, cannot be under a law, 
and where we do not conſent to the breach of a Commandment, we cannot be expo- 
ſed to the puniſhment. This is the voice of all the world, and this is natural reaſon, 
and the ground of juſtice, without which there can be no Government but what is Ty- 
rannical and unreaſonable. Theſe things being notorious and contels'd, the conſe- 
quents are theſe: 

1, That there is no neceſſity that a power of diſpenſing in the poſitive laws of 
Chriſt ſhould be intruſted to any man, or to any ſociety. Becaule the law needs it 
not, and the Subjects need it not: and he that diſpenſes muſt either do it when there 
is cauſe, or when there is none. If hediſpenſes when there is no cauſe, he makes 
himſelf ſuperior to the power of God by exerciling dominion over his laws: If hediſ- 
penſes when there is cauſe, he diſpenſes when there is no need. For if the Subje& 
can obey, he muſt obey, and Man cannot untie what God hath bound : but if he can- 
not obey, he is not bound,and therefore needs not be untied : he may as well go about 
to unbend a ſtrait line, or to number that which is not, as to diſpenſe in a law, to 
which in ſuch caſes God exacts no obedience. 

* Panormitan affirms that the Pope hath power to diſpenſe ix all the laws of God, 
except in the Articles of faith, and to this purpoſe he cites Iynocentius in c. Cum ad 
Monaſterium, de FFatu Monachorum. * Felinus affirms that the Pope can change the 
form of Baptiſm, and that he can with one word, and without all folemaity conle- 
crate a Prieſt, and that he can by his word alone make a Biſhop: and though theſe 
pretences are inſolent and ſtrange, yer in fact he does as much as this comes to: {or the 
Pope gives leave ſometimes toa mere Prie(t to give confirmation, whici by divine 
right is only belonging to Biſhops by their own confeſſion : That the Bleſſed Eucha- 
rilt is to be conſecrated in both kinds 1s certainly of Divine right ; and fo confcſled 
by the Church of Rome : but the Pope hath actually diſpenſed 1o this artic's and gi- 
ven leave to ſome to conlecrate in bread only, and particularly to the Norwvegians a 
diſpenſation was given by Iznocent the eighth, as I have already noted out of / olater- 
YAPME, 


$. There are ſome learned Men amongſt them who {peak in this queſtion with les 


ſcandal, but almoſt with the ſame intentions and effe&s. Some of their Divines. par- 
ticularly the Biſhop of the Canaries, ſays that the Pope hath not power to diſpenie in 
the whole, or in all the laws of God,bur in ſome only; namely where the obſervation 
of the law is impeditiva majors boni, a hindrance or obſtruction to a greater Spiritual 
good ; as it may happen in oaths and vows : and($axchez adds)in the conſecration of 
the Bleſſed Sacrament in both kinds: in thele, ſay they, the Pope can diſpenie : But 
where the obſervation of the laws in the particular brings no evil, or inconvenience, 
and does never hinder a greater good, there the laws are indiſpenſable; ſuch as are 
Confeſſions, Baptiſm, uſing a ſet form of words in the miniſtration of the Sacraments. So 
that the meaning is, the Pope never wants a power to do it, if there be not wanting 
an excule to colour it, and then in effe& the Divines agree with the Lawyers; for 
{ince the power of diſpenſing is given in words indefinite and withour ſpecitication of 
particulars (if it be given at all; ) the authority muſt be unlimited as to the perſon, 
and can be limited only by the incapacity of the matter ; and if there could be any 
inconvenience in any law,there might be a diſpenſation in it: So that the Divines and 
the Lawyers differ only in the inſtances; which if we ſhould conſider, or if any great 
intereſt could be ſerv'd by any, there can be nodoubt bur it would be found a ſuffici- 
ent cauſe of diſpenſation. So that this is but to cozen Mankind with a diſtinction 
ts 
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to no purpole ; and to affirm that the Pope cannot dilpenſe in ſuch things which 
yield no Man any good or profit: ſuch as is the uſing a ſet torm of words in Baptiſm, 
or the like; and they may at an eaſe rate pretend the Pope's power to be limited, 
when they only reſtrain him trom violating a Divine law, whea either the obſervati. 
on of it is for his own advantage, as in Confeſſion (meaning to a Prieſt) or when ir 
ſerves the intereſt of no Man to have it changed, as in the forms of Sacraments, 

But then, that I may ſpeak to the other part ; to lay that the Pope may diſpenſe 
in a Divine law when the particular obſervation does hinder a greater ſpiritual good, 
and that this is a ſufficient caule, is a propoſition 1n all things talſe, and in ſome ca- 
ſes, even in thoſe where they inſtance, very dangerous. 17 zs falſe,becaule if a Man can 
by his own ac be oblig'd todo a thing which yer 15 1impeditive of a greater temporal 
good, then God can by his law oblige his obedience, though accidentally it hinder a 
greater ſpiritual good. Now if a Man have promuled,he muſt keep it though it were 
to his own hindrance,laid David; and a Man may not break his oath though the keep- 
ing of it hinder him from many ſpiritual comforts and advantages; nay, a Man may 
negle& a ſpiritual advantage for a temporal neceſlity ; & in the Bohemian wars,the King 
had better been at the head of his Troops, than at a Sermon when Pragze was taken. 

* But I conſider (for that is alſo very material) that it is dangerous. For when 
Men to juſtifie a pretence or to verikie an action or to uſurp a power ſhall pretend that 
there is on the other ſide a greater Spiritual good, they may very eaſily deceive others, 
becauſe either voluntarily or involuntarily they deceive themſelves, for when God 
hath given a Commandment, who can ſay that to let it alone can do more good to a 
Man's Soul than to keepit? I inſtance in a particular which is of great intereſt with 
them. If a Man have vowed to a Woman to marry her, and contracted himſelf to her 
per verba de preſents ; ſhe according to her duty loves him paſſionately, hath married 
her very Soul to him,and her heart 1s bound up in his: but he changes his mind.,and en- 
ters into religion : but ſtops at the very gate and asks who ſhall warrant him for the 
breach of his faith and vows to his Spoute? The Pope anſwers he will ; and though 
by the law of God he be tied to that Woman, yer becauſe the keeping of that vow 
would hinder him from doing God better ſervice in religion, this is a ſufficient cauſe 
for him to diſpenſe with his vow. This then 1s the caſe concerning which I inquire: 
1. How does it appear that to enter into a Monaſtery is abſolutely a greater Spiritu- 
al good than to live chaſtly with the wife of his love and vows? 2. I inquire whether 
to break a Man's vow be not of it ſelf (abſtrafting from all extrinſecal pretenſions and 
collateral inducements) a very great fin? and if there were not a great good to fol- 
low the breach of it, I demand whether could the Pope diſpenle or give leave to any 
Man todo it ? If he could, thea it 1s plain he can give leave to a Man to do a very great 
evil; for without the accidentally conſequent good, it is confeſſed to be very evil to 
break our lawful vows. But if he cannot diſpenſe with his vow unleſs ſome great good 
were to follow upon the breach of it, then it is clear he can give leave toa Man todo 
evil that good may come of it. For if without ſuch a reaſon or ſuch a conſequent good 
the Pope could not diſpenſe, then the conſequent good does legitimate the diſpenſa- 
tion, and either an evil a&t done fora goodend is lawful and becomes good, or elſe the 
Pope plainly gives him leave todo that which is ſtill remaining evil, for a good end: 
either of which is intolerable, and equally againſt the Apoſtles Rule, which is allo a 
rule of natural religion and reaſon: No man muſt do evil for a good end. * But 
then, 3. Who can aſſure me that an ad of religion is better than an a of juſtice? 
or that God will be ſerved by doing my wite an injury? or that he will accept of me 
a new vow which is perfectly a breaking of an old ? or that by our vows to our wives 
we are not as much obliged to God as by our Monaſtical vows before our Abbot ? or 
that Marriage is not as great an ad of religion if wiſely and holily undertaken (as 
it ought to be) as the taking the habit of S. Francis ? or that I can be capable of gt- 
ving my ſelf to religion when I have given the right and power of my ſelf away to 
another ? or that I may not as well ſteal from a Man to give alms to the poor, 
as wrong my Wife to give my ſelf to a Cloyſter ? or that he can ever gIVE himſelf 
to religion, who breaks the religion of vows and promiſes, of juſtice and honour, 
of faith and the Sacramental myſtery that he may go into religion ? or that my re- 
ctirement in a cloiſter, and doing all that is there intended can make recompence for 
making my Wife miſerable, and it may bedeſperate and calamitous all her life time * 
Can God be delighted with my prayers which lI offer to him ina cloiſter, when it 
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may be at the ſame time my injurd Spoule 1s praying to God to do her juſtice and ty 
avenge my perjuries upon my guilty head, and it may be, cries aloud 10 Gd, and 
weeps and curſes night and day ? who can tell which 1s better, or which 15 wor.c ? 
For marriage and ſingle life of themlelves are indifferent to piety or impiety, they 
may be us'd well, or abus'd to evil purpoſes ; bur if they take their cltimate by the 
event,no Man can before-hand tell which would have been the greater ipiritual guod; 
But ſuppoſe it as you liſt, yer, 

I conſider that when God ſays that obedience is better than Sacrifice, he hath plain- 
ly told us that no pretence of Religion, or of a greater ſpiritual good can legitimate 
vow-breach, or diſobedience to a divine Commandment : and therefore cither the 
Pope muſt diſpenſe in all laws of Chriſt, and without all reaion, that is, by his ab- 
ſolute authority and ſupereminency over the law and the power that eſtablithcd ir, 
or elſe he cannot diſpenſe at all ; tor there is no reaſon that can legitimate our dif- 
obedience. 

But then if we conſider the Authority it ſelf, the conſiderations will be very materi- 
al. No man pretends toa pak of diſpenſing in the law of God but the Pope only ; and 
he only upon pretence of the words ſpoken to S. Peter, WV hatſocver thow ſhalt looſe os 
earth ſhall be looſed in heaven. Now did ever any of the Apoſtles or Apoſtolical men M*** 16. 15: 
ſuppoſe that S. Peter could in any caſe diſpenſe with vow-breach, or the violation 
of a lawful oath? Was not all that power which was then promis'd to him wholly 
relative to the matter of Fraternal correption? and was it not equally given to the 
Apoſtles? for either it was never perform'd to S. Peter, or elle it was alike promiſed 
and perform'd to all the Apoſtles in the donation of the Spirit, and of the power of 
binding, and the words of Chriſt to them before and after his Reſurrection : ſo that yak. 1s. 18, 
by certain conſequence of this, either all the Succeſlors of the Apoſtles have the Jubn 2. 24: 
ſame power, or none of the Succeſlors of S. Peter. Or it the Succeſlors of S. Peter 
only, why not his Succeſlors at Antioch as well as his Succeflors at Kome? fince it is 
certain that he was at Antioch, but, 1s not ſo certain that he was at all at Rome, for 
thoſe things that WUlrichus Velenws ſays againſt it in a Tractate on purpoſe on that 
Subject and publiſhed by Go/daſtus in his third Tome, are not inconſiderable allega- 
tions and arguments for the Negative. And yer ſuppoſe he was, yet it is as likely, 
that is, as certain as the other ; that after the Martyrdom of S. Peter and S. Paul 
there. were two Biſhops or Popes of Rome ; as it is conjectur'd by the different Ca- 
talogues of the firſt ſucceſſions, and by their differing Preſidencies or Epiſcopacies, 
one being over the Circumciſion and the other over the Uncircumcilion (if I {ay they 
were at all, concerning which I have no occaſion to interpoſe my ſentence.) Burt if et- 
ther this gift was givenin common to all the Apoſtles, or if it was given perſonally to 
S, Peter, or if it means only the power of Diſcipline over ſinners and penitent per- 
ſons, or if it does not mean to deſtroy all juſtice. and humane contracts, to jeſcind all 
the laws of God and Man, to make Chriſts laws ſubje&t to Chriſts Miniſter, and 
Chriſts Kingdom to be the Popes inheritance and poſſeſſion, ix alro Dominio, if thoſe 
words of Chriſt to S. Peter are ſo to be underſtood as that his Subjects and ſervants 
ſhall till be left in thoſe rights which he hath given and confirm'd and ſanctified, 
then it follows undeniably that S. Peter's power of the keys is not to be a pick-lock of 
the laws of his Maſter, but to bind Men to the performance of them, or to the puniſh- 
ment of breaking them, and if by thoſe words of [ hatſoever thow ſhalt looſe} it be per- 
mitted to looſe and untie the band of oaths and vows, then they may allo mean a 
power of looſing any Man's life, or any Man's right, or any Man's word, or any Man's 
oath, or any Man's obligation ſolemn, or unſvlemn, whea he hath really an intereſt or 
reaſon ſo todo, of which reaſon himſelf only can be the warrantable Judge : which 
things becauſe they are unſufferably unreaſonable, that pretence which infers ſuch 
evils and ſuch impieties muſt be alſo unſufferable and impoſlible. | | 

I conclude therefore with this diſtin&tion. There is a proper diſpenſation, that is, 
ſuch a diſpenſation as ſuppoſes the obligation remaining upon that perſon who is to 
be diſpenſed with : but no Man or ſociety of Men can in this ſence diipenſe with any 
law of Chriſt. But there is a diſpenſation improperly ſo called, which does nor fup- 
pole a remanent obligation, and therefore pretends not to take away any, but ſup- 
poles only a doubt remaining whether the law does by God's intention oblige or no. 
He that hath 54z{ and authority, and reaſon to declare that in ſuch ſpecial caſes God 
intended not to oblige the Conſcience, hath taken away the doubt, and made that to 
Gg become 
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become lawful which without ſuch a declaration by reaſon of the remaining doubt 
was not ſo. This is properly an interpretation ; bur becauſe it hath the ſame eff4 
upon the Man which the other hath directly upon the law, therefore by Divines ang 
Lawyers it is ſometimes alſo called 4 Diſpezſation, but improperly. 

But the other Conſequent ariſing from the firſt obſervations which I made upon 
this Rule is this ; That as there is no neceſſity that there ſhould be any diſpenſation 
in the laws of Jelus Chriſt ; ſo in thoſe caſes where there may be an improper diſpen- 
ſation, that is, an interpretation or declaration that the law in this caſe does not bing 
at all, no Man muſt by way of equity or condeſcenſion and expedient appoint any 
thing that the law permits not, or declare that a part of the law may be us'd ; when 
the whole is in the inſtitution. For example ; The Norvegians complain'd that they 
could very ſeldom get any Wine into their Country, and when it did come it was al- 
moſt vinegar or vappe ; He who had reaſon and authority might then certainly haye 
declar'd that the precept of conſecrating did not oblige, when they had not tmatter 
with which they were to do it ; becauſe no good law obliges to impoſlibilities: But 
then no Man of his own head might interpole an expedient, and ſay, though you have 
no wine to cenſecrate and celebrate withall, yet you may do it in ale or meath; nor 

et might he warrant an im rfe& conſecration and allow that the Prieſts ſhould ce- 

ebrate with bread only. The reaſon is, becauſe all inſtitutions Sacramental, and po- 
ſitive laws depend not upon the Nature of the things themſelves, according to the ex- 
tenſion or diminution of which our obedience might be meaſur'd ; but they de- 
pend wholly on the will of the law-giver, and the will of the Supreme, being actually 
limited to this ſpecification, this manner, this matter, this inſtitution ; whatſoevet 
comes beſides, it hath no foundation in the will of the Legiſlator, and therefore can 
have no warrant or authority. That it be obeyed or not obeyed is all the queſtion and 
all the variety. If it can be obeyed it mult, if it cannot it muſt be let alone. The right 
Mother that appeared before S-/omon demanded her child ; half her own was offered ; 
but that was not it which would do her good, neither would ſhe haye been pleaſed 
with 2 whole bolfter of goats hair,or with a perfe& image of her child, or with a li- 
ving lamb; it was her own child which ſhe demanded: So it is in the Divine inſticuti- 


| on, whatſoever God wills that we muſt attend to: and therefore whatſoever depends 


upon a divine law or inſtitution, whatſoever is appointed inſtrumental to the ſignif- 
cation of a myſtery, or to the collation of a grace or a power, he that does any thing 
of his own head, either muſt be a deſpiſer of God's will, or muſt ſuppoſe himſelf the 
author of a grace, or elſe todo nothing at all in what he does, becaule all his obedi- 
ence and all the bleſſing of his obedience depends upon the will of God which ought 
always to be obeyed when it can, and when it cannot, nothing can ſupply it, becauſe 
the reafon of it cannot be underſtood, for who can tell why God would have the 
death of his Son celebrated by Bread and Wine? why by both the Symbols? why 
by ſuch? and therefore no proportions can be made, and if they could, yet they can- 
not be warranted. 

This Rule is not only to be underſtood concerning the expreſs poſitive laws and 
inſtitutions of our Bleſſed Law-giver, but even thoſe which are included within thoſe 
laws, or are neceſſary ——_—_ to thoſe inſtitutions are to be obeyed, and can 
neither be diſpenſed withall nor diverted by any ſuppletory or expedient. Thusto 
the law of repreſenting and commemorating the death of our deareſt Lord by the ce- 
lebration of his laſt ſupper it is neceſſarily appendant and included that we ſhould 
come worthily prepared, leſt rhat which 1s holy be given to Dogs, and holy things be 
handled unholily. In this cafe there can be no diſpenſation ; and although the Cu- 
rates of ſouls having the key of knowledge and underſtanding to divide the word of 
God rightly, have power and warrant to tell what meaſures and degrees of preparati- 
on are juſt and holy; yer they cannot give any diſpenſation in any juſt and requir'd 
degrec, nor by their ſentence cffeR that a leſs degree than God requires in the appen- 
dant law can be ſufficient to any Man, neither can any humane authority commute a 
duty that God requires; and when he demands repentance no Man can diſpenſe with 
him,that is,to communicate,or give him leave togivealms in ſtead of repentance. But 
if in the duty of preparation God had involy'd the duty of confeſſion to a Prieſt : this 
might have in ſome caſes been bes hr alone: that is, in caſe there were no Prieſt 
to be had but one, who were to conſecrate and who could not attend to hear my con 
teſſions: And the reaſon is, becauſe in caſe of thedeſtitution of any material ed C 
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ceſſary conſtituent part of the duty, there 1s no need of equity or interpretation; 
becauſe the ſubje&t matter of degrees of heightnings and diminutions being taken 
away, there can be no conſideration of the manner or the degrees ſuperitructed. 
When any condition intrinſecally and in the nature of the thing included in an af- 
Grmative precept is deſtituent or wanting, the duty it {elf talls without interpreta- 


on. | | 
16, 7 Laſtly ; This Rule is to be underſtood alſo much more concerning the Negative 
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precepts of the Religion : becauſe there can beno hindrance to the duties of a Nega- 
tive precept ; every man can let any thing alone; and he cannot be forc'd from his 
Glence or his omiſſion ; for he can lit {till and die; violence can hinder an action, 
but cannot effe& it or expreſs it: and therefore here is no place for interpretation, 
much lels for diſpenſation, neither can it be ſupplied by any action or by any omiſſion 
whatſoever. | | 

But upon the tnatter of this ſecond Conlequent remark'd above [ »umb.14. Jit is to 
be enquired whether in no cale a {upply of duty is to be made? or whether or-no it is 
not better in ſome caſes, that is,when-we are hindred from doing the duty command- 
ed, todo ſomething when we cannot do all ; orare we tied to do nothing when we 
are infiocently bindred from doing of the whole duty ? 


When we may be admitted to do part of our duty, and whes to 
ſupply it by ſomething elſe. 


1. Negative precepts have no parts of duty, no degrees of obedience, but con- 
fiſt in a Mathematical point ; or rather in that which is not ſo much; for it conlilts 
in that which can neither be numbred nor weighed. No man can go a ſtep from 
the ſevereſt meaſure of a Negative Commandment ; if a man do but 1n his thought 
g0 againſt it, or in one ſingle inſtance do what 1s forbidden, or but begin to doit, 
he is entirely guilty. He that breaks one is guilty of all, ſaid S. Fames ; it is meant 
of negative precepts ; and thea it is true in every ſence relating to every ſingle pre- 
cept, and to the whole body of the Negative Commandments. He that breaks one 
hath broken the band of all ; and he that does fin in any inſtance or imaginary de- 
= againſt a Negative, hathdone the whole fin that is in that Commandment for- 
bidden. | 

2. All poſitive precepts that depend upon the mere will of the Law-giver ( asI 
have already diſcourſed ) admit no degrees, nor ſuppletory and commurarion: be- 
cauſe in'ſuch laws we ſee nothing beyond the words of the law, and the firſt mean- 
ing and the nam'd inſtance ; and therefore it is that /z individuo which God points at ; 
it 15 that in which he will make the trial of our obedience ; it is that in which he will 
ſo perfectly be obeyed, that he will not be diſputed with, or enquired of why, and 
how, bur juſt according to the meaſures there ſet:down : So, axd zo more, and no leff, 
and nd otherwiſe, For when the will of the Law-giver 6 all the reaſon, the firſt inſtance 
of the law is all the meaſures, and there can be 'no produ&t but what is juſt ſer down. 
No parity of reaſon can infer any thing elle, becauſe there is no reaſon bur the will of 
God, to which nothing can be equal, becauſe his will can be but one. If any man 
ſhould argue thus; Chrift hath commanded us to celebrate his death by bleſſing and 
communicating in bread and wine; this being plainly his purpoſe ; and I finding ir 
impoſſible ro get wine, conſider that water came out of his ſlide as well as bloud, and 
therefore water will repreſent his death as well as wine; for wine is bur like bloud; 
and wateris more like ir ſelf ; and therefore I obey him better, when in the letter 
cannot obey'him'; He Ifay that ſhould argue thus, rakes wrong meaſures; for it is not 
here to beenquired whichis moſt agreeable to our reaſon, but which complies with 
Gods will,' for that is all the reaſon we are toenquire after. LEA) 

3: Innattral laws and obligations depending upon 'true and proper reaſon drawr 


from the nature of things; there we muſt do what we can, and it we cannot do all 


that iS ar firſt intended,” yet ir is ſecondarily intended that we ſhould do what we can. 
The reaſon is, becauſethere is a natural cauſe of the duty, which like the light of 
the Suniis communicated in ſeveral degrees, according as it can be received ; and 
therefore whatever partakes of that'ireaſon 1s alſo a duty of that Commandment. 
Thus it is a duty of natural and eſſential religion that we ſhould worthip God with alt 
the faculties of the ſoul; with all the actions of the body, with all the degrees of in- 
Gg 2 tenſion, 
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tenſion, with all the inſtances and parts of extenſion : For God is the Lord of all ; he 
expects all, and he delerves all, and will reward all; and every thing is delign'd in 
order to his ſervice and glortiication : and theretore every part of all this is equally 
commanded, equally required ; and is Symbolical to the whole ; and therefore in 
the impoſſibility of the performance of any one, rhe whole Commandment is equal- 
ly promoted by another ; and when we cannot bow the knee, yet we can incline the 
head, and when we cannot give, wecan forgive, and it we have nor filver and gold, 
we can pay them in prayersand bleſſings ; and if we cannot go with our Brother two 
mile, we can ( it may be ) go one, orone half; letus go as tar as we can, anddo all 
that is in our power aud in our circumſtances. For ſince our duty here &6an grow, 
and every inſtance does according to its portiondo in its own time, and meaſures the 
whole work of the Commandment, and God acceprs us 1n every ſtep of the progreſli- 
on, that is, in alldegrees ; for he breaks not the bruiſed reed, and he quenches nox 
the ſmoaking flax ; it follows, that though we are not ricd to do all, even that which 
is beyond our powers ; yet we muſt do what we can towards It ; even a patt of the 
Commandment may in ſuch caſes be accepted for our whole duty. ; 

4. Inexternal actions which are inſtances of a Natural or Moral duty, if there be 
any variety, one may ſupply the other ; if there be bur one, it can be ſupplied by the 
internal only and ſpiritual. But the internal can never be hindred, and can never be 
chang'd or ſupplied by any thing elſe ; it is capable of no ſuppletory, but bf degrees it 
is : and if we carinot love God as well as Mary Magdalen lov'd him, let us lovehim 
ſo asto obey him always, and ſo as to ſuperadd degrees of increment to our love, and 
to our obedience ; but for this or that expreſſion it muſt be as it can, and when it 
can, it muſt be this or another ; but if it can be neither upon the hand, it muſt be all 
that is intended upon the heart ; and as the body helps the Soul in the minifteries of 
her duty ; ſo the Soulſupplies the body in the eflentialities of it and indiſpenſable obe- 
dience. 


RULE XII. | 
Not every thing that is in the Sermons and Dofirine of Jeſus Chriſt was intended to bind « 


a Law or Commandment. 


Very thing that i ſpoken by our Bleſſed Saviour i to be plac'd in that order of things 

, where himſelf was pleas'd ro put it, Whatloever he propounded to us under the 
Sanction of love, and by the invitation of a great reward, . that is ſo to be underſtood 
as that it may not become a ſnare, by being ſuppoſed in all caſes, and to all perſons 
to bealaw. Forlaws are eſtabliſhed by fear and love too, that is, by promiſes and 
threatnings ; and nothing is to be eſteemed a law of Chriſt, but ſuch things which if 
we donot oblerve we ſhall die, or incur the Divine diſpleaſufe in any inſtance or de- 
gree. | But there are fome things in the Sermons of Chriſt which are recommended 
to the diligence and love of men; ſuch things whither men muſt tend and grow: 
Thus it is required that we ſhould love God with all our. heart ; which is indeed a 
Commandment and the fr{t and the chiefeſt : but becauſe it hath an infinite ſence, 
and is capable of degrees beyond all the actualities of any man whatfoever, therefore 
it is encouraged and invited further by a reward that will begreater than all the work 
that any man cando. But yet there is alſo the avinimum morale in it, that is, that de- 
gree of love and duty, leſs than which is by interpretation no love, no duty at all ; 
and that is, that we fo love God, that * welovenothing againſthim, 2+ that we love 
nothing more than him, 3- that we love nothing equal to him, 4: that we love nothing 
diſparately and diſtin&ly from him, but in ubordination to him; that is, ſoas to 
be apt to yield and ſubmit to hislove, and comply with our duty. Now then, here 
muſt this law begin, it is a Commandment to all perſons, and at all times to do thus 
much ; and this being a general law of which all other laws are but inſtances and ſpe- 
eifications, theſame thing is/in all the particular laws which is in the General: there 
Is in every one of them a minimum morale, a tegal, ſtnce of duty, which if we prevari- 
cate or-go leſsthanit, we are trafifgreſſors: but then there is allo « /atirude of Ys 
or aſence of Love and Evangelical encreaſe, which is a further purſuance of t 
duty ofthe Commandment ; but is not direQly the law, but, the love ; to wh_eh 
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God hath appointed no meaſures of greatneſs, but hath invited as forward as the man 
n go. 

T For it is conſiderable, that ſince Negative precepts include their affirmatives, and 
' Affirmarives alſo do infer the Negatives ( as | have already diſcourſed ) and yet they 
have differing meaſures and proportions, and that the form of words and jigns Nega- 
tive or /ffirmative, are not the ſufficient indication of the precepts, we can beſt be 
inſtructed by this meaſure ; There is #n every Commanament a negative part and an affir- 
mative : The Negative is the firit, the lealt and the loweſt lence of the law and the 
degree of duty ; and this is obligatory to all perſons, atd cannot be leſſened by ex- 
cule, or hindred by diſability, or excus'd by ignorance, neither 1s it to ſtay its time 
or to wait for circumſtances ; but obliges all men indifferently. 1 do not fay that 
this is always expreſſed by negative forms of law or language, but is by interpreta- 
tion Negative 3 1t operates or obliges as does the Negative. For when we are com- 
manded to love our Neighbour as our ſelf ; the leaſt meaſure of this law, the legal or 
Negative part of it is, that we ſhould not do him injury: that we ſhall not do to 
him, what we would not have done to our ſelves. He that does not in this ſence 
love his Neighbour as himſelf, hath broken the Commandment ; he hath done that 
which he thould not do; he hath done that which he cannot juſtifie ; he hath done 
that which was forbidden : for every going le(s than the firſt ſence of the law, than 
the loweſt ſence of duty, is the commiſſion of a fin, a doing againſt a prohibiti- 
on. 
3. But then there are further degrees of duty than the firſt and loweſt ; whichare the 
affirmative meaſures, that is, a doing excellent actions and inſtances of the Com- 
mandments, a doing the Commandment with love and excellency, a progreſſion in 
the exerciſe and methods of that piety ; the degrees of which becaule they are affir- 
mative, therefore they oblige bur in certain circumſtances; and are vnder no law ab- 
{olutely, but they grow inthe face of the Sun, and pals on to perfection by heat .and 
light, by love and zeal, by hope and by reward. 
' Now concerning theſe degrees it is that I affirm that every thing is to be plac'd in 
that order of things where Ebrilt left it: and he that meaſures other men by his own 
ſtature, and exacts of children the wiſdom of old men, and requires of babes in 
Chriſt the ſtrengths and degrees of experienc'd Prelates, he adds to the laws of Chriſt, 
that is, he ties where Chriſt hath not tied ; he condemns where Chriſt does not con- 
demn. Ir is not a law that every man ſhould in all the ſtages of his progreſſion be 
equally perfe&, the nature of things hath ſeveral ſtages, and paſſes by ſteps to the va- 
rieties of glory. For ſo laws and Counſels differ, as firſt and laſt, as beginning and 
perfection, as reward and puniſhment, as that which is ſimply neceſſary, and that 
which is highly advantageous; they differ not in their whole kind ; for they are only 
the differing degrees of the ſame duty. He that doesa Counſel Evangelical does not 
do more than his duty, but does his duty better : He that does it 1n a leſs degree ſhall 
have a leſs reward, but he ſhall not periſh if he does obey the juſt and prime or leaſt 
meaſures of the law. | 
5, Letno man therefore impoſe upon his brother the heights and ſummities of per- 
fetion, under pain of damnation or any fearful Evangelical threatning ; becaule 
theſe are to be invited only by love and reward, and by promiſes only are bound upon 
us, not by threatnings. The want of che obſerving of this, hath caus'd impertinent 
diſputes and animoſities in men, and great miſunderſtandings in this queſtion. For 
itisa great error to think that every thing ſpoken in Chritts Sermons is a law, or 
that all the progreſſions and degrees of Chriſtian duty are bound upon us by penal- 
ties as all lawsare. The Commandments are made law's to us wholly by threatnings ; 
for when we ſhall receive a crown of righteouſneſs in Heaven, that is by way of gift, 
merely gratuitous, but the pains of the damned are due tothe by their merit and by 
the mea{ures of juſtice, and therefore it is remarkable that our Bleſſed Saviour ſaid, 
Whez ye have done all that ye are commanded, ye are nnprofitable ſervants ; that is, the 
ſtrict meaſures of the laws or the Commandments given to you are ſuch, which if ye 
do not obſerve, ye ſhall die according to the ſentence of the law ; but if ye do, ye are 
yet #nprofitable ; ye have not delerved the good things that are laid up for loving Souls: 
but therefore towards that we muſt ſuperadd the degrees of progreſſion and growth 
in grace/ the emanations of love and Zeal, the methods of perfection and imitation 
of Chrift!7 For by the brit meaſures we eſcape Hell ; bur by the progreſſans of _ 
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only-and the encreale of duty, through the mercies of Gud in Chriſt we arrive at He. 
ven. Not that he that eſcapes Hell may in any cale fail of Heaven ; but that why. 
ever does obey the-Commandment in the hirlt and lealt fence, will in his proportion 

row on towards pertection. For he fails in the firſt, and aves not that werthily, who, 
if he have time, does not 20 0 to the ſecond, ? | 

But yet neither are theſe Counlels of perfection leſt wholly to our liberty, ſo as that 
they have nothing ofthe Law in them ; for they are purluances of the law , and vithe 
ſame nature,though not directly of the lame necellity ; but collarerally and accidenta]- 
ly they are. For although God toliows the courlc and nature of things, and therefure 
x tow not diſallow any ſtate of duty that 1s v ithin his own mealures ; becaulc there 
muſt bea firſt before there can be a ſecond, and the beginning mult beeltecmed gi,vy 
orelſe we ought not to purſue it and make 1t more 1n the lame kind; yet bccaule God 
is pleaſed to oblerve the order of nature 1n his gracioulnels, - we mult do lo tco in the 
mealures of our duty ; Nature muſt begin 1mpertectly, and God 1s pleas'd with ir, 
becauſe himlelt hath fo orderd it ; but the nature of things that begin and are not 
perfect, cannot ſtand (till. God 1s pleas'd well enough with the lealt or the Nega- 
tive meaſure of the law ; becaule thar is the firſt or the beginning of all; but we muſt 
not always be beginning, but pals on to perfection, and it 1s perfection all the way, 
becaule it is the proper and the natural method of the grace to be growing : every 
degree of growth is not the perfection of glory ; bur neither 1s 1t the ablolwe per- 
fection of grace, bur it 1s the relative pertection of 1t: juſt as corn and flowers are 
perfectly what they ought to be, when intheir ſeveral months they are arrived to 
their proper ſtages: but it they do not till grow till they be bt tor harveſt, they wi- 
ther and die, and are good for nothing : he that does not go from ſtrength to ſtrength, 
from. vertue to vertue, from one degree of grace to another, he is not at all in the me- 
thodsof life, but enters into the portions ot thorns, and wither'd flowers, tit for ex- 
cilion:and burning, 

' Therefore 1. No man muſt in the Keeping the Commandments of Chriſt ſet him- 

ſelf a limit of duty ; hither will | come and no further © for the tree that does not grow 
is notalive, unleſs it already have all the growth it can have :- and there is in theſe 
things thus much of a law : Evangelical counſels are thus far neceſſary, that al- 
though in them, that is, in the degrees of duty, there are no certain meaſures de- 
{crib'd ;. yet we are oblig'd to proceed from beginnings to perfection. 

2, Although every man muſt impoſe upon himſelf this care, that he fo do his 
duty, that he doadd new degrees to Every grace; yet he 1s not to be prejudic'd by 
any manelfe, nor {entenc'd by determin'd meaſures of another mans appointment: 
God hath nam'd none, bur intends all ; and therefore we cannot give certain ſen- 
tence upon our Brother, fince God hath delcrib'd no meaſures ; but intends that al, 
whither no man can perfectly arrive here ; and therefore it is ſupplied by God here- 
after. 

2. But the Rule is ta be' underſtood 1n great inſtances as well as in great degrees of 
" duty ; For there are in the Sermons of Chriſt ſome inſtances of duties, which al- 
though they are purluances of laws and duty, yet in their own material, natural be- 
ing are not laws, but both in the degree implied, and in the inſtance expreſſed are 
Counſels.Evangelical ; to which we are invited by great rewards, but not oblig'd to 
them under the proper penalties of the law. Such are making our ſelves Eunuchs 
for the Kingdom of Heaven, {ellingall, and giving it to the poor. The duties and 
laws here '{ignttied are chaſtity, charity, contempt of the world, zeal for the propaga- 
tion of the Golpeb:: The vertues themlelves are direct duties, and under laws and pu- 
niſhment ;. but that we be charitable to the degree of giving all away, or that we a&t 
our chaſtity by a-perpetual cc:libate are not laws ; but for the outward expreſſion 
we are wholly at our liberty ; and for the degree of the inward grace, we are to be till 
preſſing forwards towards it, we being obliged to do ſo by the nature of the thing, by 
the'excellency of the reward, by the exhortations of the Goſpel, by the example of 
good men, by. our love to God, by ourdefires of happinels, and by the degrees of glory- 
Thus S. Pau! took no wages of the Cortnthian Churches ; it was an act of an excellent 
prudenge,: and great charity, but it was not by the force of a general law, for no man 
elle was.bound to:it,, neither was he ; for he did not do fo to other Churches ; but he 
puyſued two or three graces to excellent meaſures and degrees ; he became exempla- 


ry to others, utejutro that Church, and did advantage the affairs of nog | py 
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though poſſibly he might, and lo may w e, by ſome concurring circumſtances be point- 
ed out to this very inltance and {11gnitication of his duty, yet this very inſtance, and 
all of the ſame nature are Counlels Evangelical ; that 1s, not impoſed upon us by a 
law, and under a threatning ; bur lefr to our liberty that we may exprels treely,what 
we are neceſſarily oblig'd to do in the kind, and to purſue forwards to degrees of per- 


tection. 


Theſe therefore are the CharaQReriſtick notes and meaſures to diitinguith a C 
Evangelical from the laws and Commandments of Jeſws Chrilt. 


The notes of difference between Counſels and Commandments Erangelical. 


——— 


ounſel 


1, Where there is no Negative expreſſed nor involved, there it cannot be a law; 


but it is a Counlel Evangelical. 


For in every law there is a degree of duty lo neceſſa- 


ry, that every thing leſs1han it, 15 a dirc& actor ſtate of ſin, and therefore if the 
law be Aftirmative the Negative is included, and 1s the ſan&tion of the main duty. 
Honour thy Father and Muther, that 15 a law : forthe lowelt ſtep of the duty there en- 
joyned 15 bound upon us by this Negative,thou ſhalt not curſe thy Father or Mother ; or, 


thou ſhalt not deny to give them maintenance. 


Thou ſhalt not diſhonour them, not 


flight, not undervalue, not reproach, not upbraid, not be rude or diſobedient tothem : 
when ever ſuch a Negative is included, that is the indication of a law. Burt in Coun- 
ſels Evang:lical, there is nothing but what is affirmative. There are ſome who make 
themſelves Eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven : that is rhe intimation of a religious 
act or ſtate : but the Sanction of 1t 15 nothing that 1s negative, but this only ; He 
that hath ears to hear let him hear, and, ni poteſt capere capiat: Ke that can receive it 
let him receiv? it : and he that hath power over his will, and hath ſo aecreed in his heart, 
dees well, In Commandments it is [| He that does the duty, does well ; He that does 
not, does ill : 7} but in Counle!s it 1s ; [| He that does not, may do well : but he that 
does, does better : '} as S. Pax! diſcourles in the queition of marriage ; in which in- 
ſtance it i obiervable that the compariſon of Calibate and marriage 1s not in the que- 
{tion of chaſtity, but in the queltion of religion, one 1isnot a better chaſtity than the 
Marriage 1s x9iT1 «iz, an undehiled ſtate; and nothing can be cleaner 
than that which; is nor at ali unclean, but the advantages of celibate above marcri- 
age as they are accidental and contingent, fo they are rclative to times and perſons 


other. 


and ſtates, and external miniſteries: For to be made an Eunuch for the Kingdom of 


Heaven, is the ſame that S. Paul means by, the unmarried careth for the things of the 
Lord, that is, in theſe times of trouble and perlecution, they who are not entangled 
in the affairs of a houſhold, can better travel from place to place in the miniſteries of 
the Goſpel, they can better attend to the preſent neceſſities of the Church, which 
are called the things of the Lord; or the affairs of the Kingdom of Heaven: but atno 
hand does it mean that the ſtate of ſingle life is of it ſelf a Counſel Evangelical, or a 
further degree of chaſtity, but of an advantageous miniſtery tothe propagation of the 
Bur be it ſo, or be it otherwiſe; yetit is a Counſel and no law, becauſe it 
hath no Negative part in its conſtitution, or next appendage. 

2. When the action or ſtate is propounded to us only upon the account of reward, 
and there is no penalty annexed, then it is a Counſel and co Law: for there is no le- 
gillative power where there is no coercitive: and it is but a precarious Government, 
where the law-giver cannot make the ſubje& either do good or (uffer evil : and there- 
fore the Fs 2/4dii and the merum Imperium are all one : and he that makes a law and 
does not compel the involuntary, does bur petition the ſubje& to obey, and muſt be 


Goſpel. 


content he ſhall do it when he hath a mind ro ir. 


But therefore as ſoon as men made 


laws, and liv'd in communities, they made ſwords to coerce the private, and wars to 
reſtrain the publick irregularitics of the world. 


aehinc abſiſtere bello, 
Oppida caperunt munire, & condere lepes, 
Ae quis fur eſſet, neu latro, new quis adulter. 


For it was impoſlible to preſerve juſtice, or to defend the innocent, or to make obedi- 
ence to laws,if the Conluls lay alide their rods and axes:and fo it is in the Divine laws; 
the Divine power and the Divine wiſdom makes the Divine laws,and fear is the firſt 
Sanction of them : it 15 the beginning of all our wiſdom, and all humane power being 
an imitation of and emanation from the Divine power is in rhe fumm of affairs 


nothing 


” 
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nothing but this, babere poteſtatem gladii ad animadvertendum in faciuoroſos homiyes, 
and therefore we conclude it to be no law, to the breaking of which no penalty is aqn- 
nexed: and therefore it was free to S. Pas/to take or not to take wages of the Cor, 
thian Church 3 for if he had taken it, it had been nothing but the making of hrs glory 
ing void; that is, he could not have had the pleaſure of obliging them by an uncom. 
manded inſtance and act of kindneſs. Hope and reward is theendcarment of Conyſels ; 


fear and puniſhment are the ligatures of /aws. 


3. In Counſels ſometimes the contrary s very evil; Thus tobe induſtrious and holy, 
zealous and prudent in the offices Eccleliaſtical, and to take holy orders in the days of 
perſecution and diſcouragement, 1s an inſtance of love ( Idoubt not ) very pleaſing and 
acceptable to God, and yet he that ſuffers himſelf to be dilcouraged from that parti- 
cular employment, and todivert to ſume other inſtance in which he may well ſerve 
God, may remain very innocent or excuſable: Bur thoſe in the Primitive Church 
who fo fear'd the perſecution or the employment, that they cur off their thumbs or 
ears tomake themiclves canonically incapable, were highly culpable ; becaulc he 
that does an act contrary to the delign of a Counlel Evangelical, is an enemy to the 
yertue and the grace of the intendment : He that only lets it alone, does not indeed 
venture for the greater reward, but he may purſue the ſame vertue in another in- 
ſtance or in a lels degree, but yet ſo as may be accepted. He that 1s diyerted by his 
fear and danger, and dares not venture, hath a pitiable, but in many cales an inno- 
cent infirmity : but he that does againſt it, hath an inexcuſable paſſion ; and is {o 
much more blameable than the other, by how much a herce enemy is worlie than a 
cold friend, or a Neuter more tolerable than he that ſtands in open hoſtility and defi- 
ance. But in laws, not only the contrary, but even the privative ts alſocrimmal: for not 
only he that oppreſles the poor is guilty of the breach of charity, but he that does not 
relieve them ; becauſe there is in laws an affirmative and a negative part ; and both 
of them have obligation ; ſo that in laws both omiſſions and commiſſions are ſins, 
but where nothing is faulty but a contrariery or hoſtility, and that the omiſſion is in- 
nocent, there it is only a Counſel, _ 

4. In internal ations there us properly and direttly no Counſel, but a law only : Coun- 
ſels of perfections are commonly the great and more advantageous proſecutions of an in- 
ternal grace or vertue : but the inward cannot be hindred by any thing from with- 
out, and therefore is capable of all increaſe and all inſtances only upon the account of 
love ; the greateſt degree of which is not greater than the Commandment : and yet 
the leaſt degree if it be ſincere is even with the Commandment : becaule it is accord: 
ing to the capacity and greatnels of the Man. But the inward grace in all its degrees 
is under a law or Commadment, not that the higheſt is neceſſary at all rimes, andto 
every perſon ; but that we put no poſitive bars or periods to it at any time, but love 
as much as wecan to day, and as much as we can to morrow, and ſtill the duty 
and the words to have a current ſence: and |_ 4s »zuch as we can } muſt fignifie ſtill 
more and more ; now the uſing of dire& and indire& miniſteries for the encreaſing of 
the inward grace, this I ſay, becauſe it hath in it materiality and an external part, 
and is directly ſubjicible to the proper Empire of the will, this may be the matter of 
Counſel in the more eminent and zealous inſtances, but the inward grace directly 
isnot. To be juſt conliſts in an indiviſible point, aud therefore it is always a law, 
bur if toſignitie and ac our juſtice we give that which is due, and a great deal more 
to make it quite ſure, this 1s the matter of Counlel ; for it is the external proſecution 
of the inward grace, and although :-# hath no degrees, yet that hath ; and there- 
_ that hath liberty and choice, whereas in hs rhere is nothing but duty and ne- 
celhty. 
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RULE XIIL 


Some things may be uſed in the ſervice of God which are not commanded in any Law, nor 
eelicil commended in any doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt. 


1. FA HIS Rule is intended to regulatethe Conſcience in all thoſe queſtions which 


ſcrupulous and ſuperſtitious _ make in their enquiries for warranties from 
Scripture in every action they do ; 19 the uſe of ſuch aRions in the lervice of God, 
for which particulars, becaule they have no word, they think they have no warrant, 
and that the actions are ſuperſtitious. The enquiry then hath rwo parts ; 


1, Whether we are to require from Scripture a warrant for every attion we do, in 
common life ? 


2. Whether we may not do or uſe any thing in religion, concerning which we have 
no expreſs word in Scripture, and no Commandment at all ? 


x, Concerning the firſt the enquiry is but ſhort, becauſe there is no difficulty in it, 
but what is made by ignorance and jealouſie ; and it can be an{wer'd and made evident 
by common ſence and the perpetual experience and the Natural neceſſity of thiogs. 
For the laws of Telus Chrilt were intended to regulate humane actions in the great 
lines of Religion, juſtice and ſobriety, in which as there are infinite particulars which 
are to be conducted by reaſon and by analogy to the laws and Rules given by Fe/s 
Chriſt ; ſo it is certain that as the general lines and rules are to be underſtood by rea- 
ſon how far they do oblige, ſo by the ſame we tan know where they do. But we ſhall 

uickly come to iſſue in this affair. For if for every thing there is a law or an advice ; 

etthem that think ſo find it out and follow it. If. there be not for every thing ſuch 
proviſion, their own needs will yet become their law-giver, and force them todo it 
wichouta law. Whether a man ſhall ſpeak Frezch or Exgliſb ? whether baptized per- 
ſons are xo be dipt all over the body, or will it ſuffice that the head be plunged ? +. he- 
ther thrice or once? whether in water of the ſpring, or the water of the povul ? whe- 
ther a man ſhall marry, or abſtain? whether eat fleſh or herbs ; chuſe Tirzws, or Caine 
for my friend ; be a Scholar or a Merchant ; a Phyſicianor a Lawyer; drink Wine 
or Ale ; take Phyſick for prevention, or let it alone ; give to his Servant a great pen- 
ſion, or a competent ; what can the Holy Scriptures have to do with any thing of thele, 
or any thing of like Nature and indifferency ? 

For by nature all things are indulged to our uſe and liberty ; and they ſo remain 
till God by a ſupervening law hath made reſtraints in ſome inſtances to become mat- 
ter of obedience to him, and of order and uſefulneſs to the world ; but therefore 
where the law does not reſtrain, we are {till free as the Elements, and may move ag 
freely andindifferently as theatomes in the eye of the Sun. * And theres infinite 
difference between law and lawful ; indeed there isnothing that is a law to our Con- 
ſciences but what is bound upon us by God, and conlign'd in holy Scripture ( as I ſhall 
in the ngxt Ruledemonſtrate ) but therefore eyery thing elle is permitted, or lawful, 
that 1s, aot by law reſtrain'd: liberty is before reſtraint ; and till the fetters are put 
upon us we are under no law and no neceſlity, but what is natural. * Bur if there can 
be any natural necefſizies, we cannot chuſe but obey them, and for theſe there needs 
no lay. or. warrant from Scripture. No Maſter geeds totell us or to give us ſigns to 
know when we are hungry or a-thirſt ; and there can be as little need that a law-giver 
ſhould give us a commund to eat whea we are in great neceſlity ſo to do.. * twery 
thing # #0 be permitted to its own cauſe and proper principle ; Nature and her needs are 
ſufficient to cauſe us to do that which is for her preſervation ; right reaſon and experience 
are competeat warrant and inſtruction to conduct our affairs of /iberry and common 
life 3. but the mater and deſign of laws is Honeſte wivere, alterum non ledere, ſuum 
cuique tribuere ; ras it is more perfetly deſcrib'd by the Apoſtle, that we ſhould 
live a godly, righteous,. ſober life; and beyond theſe there needs no law. When nature 
is ſufficient Feſ#r Chrift does not interpole ; and unleſs it be where reaſon 1s defective 

or violently abus'd, , we cannot need laws of ſelf preſervation, for that is the ſanction 
and great band and gndearment of all laws: and therefore there is no expreſs oy 
again 
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againſt ſelf-murder in all the new Teſtament ; only it is there and every whereelſe by 
ſuppoſition ; and the laws take care to forbid that, as they take care of fools and 
mad-men, men that have no uſe or benefit of their realon or of their natural neceſſities 
and inclinations muſt be taken under the prote&ion of others; but elſe when a man 
isin his wits, or in his reaſon, he is defended in many things, and inſtructed in more 
without the help or need of laws : nay, it was need and reaſon that brit introduced 
laws; fornolaw, bur neceffity and right reaſon taught the hrſt Ages, 


Diſperſos trahere in populum, migrare vetuſto 

De nemore, > proavts habitare, & linquere ſylvas, 
e/Eadificare domos, laribus conjungere noſtris 

Tettum alind, tutos vicinolimine ſomnos : 

Ht collata daret fiducia, Protegere armis 

Lapſum, aut ingenti nutantem vulnere civem, 
Communi dare figna tuba, defenater tiſaem 
Turribus, atque una portarum clave tener;. 


to meet and dwell in communities, to make covenants and laws, to eſtabliſh equal 
meaſures, todo benefit interchangeably, to drive away publick injuries by common 
arms, to joyn houſes that they may ſleep more ſafe : and ſince laws were not the firſt 
inducers of theſe great tranſactions, it is certain they need not now to enforce rhem, or 
become our warrant to do that without which we cannot be what we cannot chule 
but deſire to be. 

But if nothing were to be done but what we have Scripture for, either command- 
ing or commending, it were certain that with a leſs hyperbole than S. Fohz us'd, the 
world ceuld not contain the books which ſhould be written ; andyetin ſuch infinite num- 
bers of laws and ſentences no man could be direted competently, becaule his Rule 
and guide would be too big, and every man in the enquiry after lawful and unlawful 
would be juſt ſoenlightned as he that muſt for ever remain blind unleſs he take the 
Sun in his hand to ſearch into all the corners of darkneſs, no candleftick would hold 
him, and noeye could uſe him. Butſuppoſing thar in all things we are to be guided 
by Scripture, then from thence alſo let us enquire for a conduct or determination even 
in this enquiry ; Whether we may not do any thing without a warrant from Scripture ? and 
the reſult will be, that if we muſt not:do any thing without the warrant of Seripture, 
then we muſt not for every thing look in Scripture for a warrant ; becauſe we have 
from Scripture ſufficient inſtruction that we thould nor be ſo fooliſh and importune, 
as to require from thence a warrant for ſuch things in which we are by other inſtru- 
ments competently inſtructed, or left at perfect liberty. 

Thus S. Paul affirms, All things are lawful for me ; he ſpeaks of meats and drinks, 
and things left inliberty, concerning which, becauſe there is no law, and if there 
had been one under Moſes, it was taken away by Chriſt, ir is certain that, every 
thing was lawful, becauſe there was no law forbidding it: and when S. Pau! faid, 
This ſpeak I, not the Lord, he that did according to that ſpeaking; did according to 
his own liberty, not according tothe word of the Lord ; andS. Fas!'s ſaying inthat 
manner is ſo far from being a warranty tous from Chriſt ; that becauſe he ſaid true, 
therefore we are certain he had no warranty from Chrift, nothirig but his own rea- 
ſonable conjecture. - * But when our Bleſſed Saviour ſaid, And why of your ſelves doye 
not judge what ts right ? he plainly enough ſaid, thatto our own reaſon and judgment 
_ my are permitted, which arenot conducted by laws or expreſs declarations 
of God: (07f Her We TV | 

Add to this, that becauſe it is certain in all Theology, that whatſoever is not of faith 
# fin, that is, whatſoever is done againſt our a&ual perſwaſion becomes to us a fin, 
though of it ſelf it were not ; and that we can' become a law unto our ſelves, by 
vows and promiles, and voluntary engagements and 'opinions, it follows that thoſe 
things which of themſelves infer no duty, and have inthem 'nothing but a collateral 
and accidental neceſſity, are permitted to us todo as we pleaſe, andare in their own 
nature indifferent, and may be ſo al{gin'uſe andeexercife : and if we take that which 
is the leſs perfe& part in a Counſel Evangelical; it muſt needs: be ſuch a thing as 15 
n:ither commanded nor commended, for nothing of itis commanded-at all ; and that 
which is commended is the more not: the leſs perfect part ;- and yet that we = 
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do that leſs perfe& part, of which there is neither a Commandment, nor a commenda- 
rion, but a permiſſion only appears at large in S. Paws diſcourſe concerning Virginity 

' and Marriage, 1 Cor. 7. 6, 37. But a permiſſion is nothing but a not prohibiting, and 
that 1s lawfal which is not unlawful, and every thing may be done that is not torbid- 
den : and there are very many things which are not forbidden, nor commanded ; and 
therefore they are only lawful and no more. 

5. But the caſe in ſhort isthis; In Scripture there are many laws and precepts of ho- 
linefs, there are many prohibitions and ſevere cautions againſt impiety : and there are 
many excellent meaſures of good and evil, of perfe& and imperfe&: * whatſoever 
js £o9d, we are obligd to purſue ; * whatſoever is forbidden mult be declin'd ; * what- 
ſever is /audable muſt be lov'd, and followed after. Now if all that we are to do can 
come under one of theſe meaſures, when we ſee it, there is nothing more for us to do 
but to conform our actions accordingly. But if there be many things which cannot 
be fitted by theſe meaſures, and yet cannot be let alone; it will be a kind of madneſs 
to ſtand ſtill, and to be uſeleſs to our ſelves and to all the world, becauſe we have not 
a command or a warrant to legitimate an ation which no Law-giver ever made ur- 
lawful. 

5, But this folly is not gone far abroad into the World ; for the number of mad-men 
is not many, though poſſibly the number of the very wiſe is leſs : but that which is of 
difficulty 1s this, 


Queſt. Whether in matters of religion we have that liberty as in matters of common 
life ? or whether is not every thing of religion determined by the Laws of Jeſus 

hriſt, or may we chooſe ſomething to worſhip God withall, concerning which he 
hath neither given us Commandment or intimation of his pleaſure? 


Of Will-Worſbip- 
To this I anſwer by ſeveral Propoſitions. 


. 2, All favour is ſo wholly arbitrary, that whatſoever is an a& of favour, is alſo an 
efte& of choice and perfeatly voluntary. Since therefore that God accepts any 
thing from us is not at all depending upon the merit of the work, or the natural pro- 
— of it to God, or that it can add any moments of felicity to him, it muſt be 
0 wholly depending upon the will of God that it muſt have its being and abiding on- 
ly from thence. He thr ſhall q__ with what God ſhall be worſhipped, mult ap- 
_ what that is by which he ſhall be pleaſed ; which becauſe it is unreaſonable to ; ,,p 1. 
uppoſe: it muſt follow rhat all the integral, conſtituent parts of religion, all the vera relig.c.55, 
fundamentals and eſſentials of the Divine worſhip cannot be warranted to us by na- X'/ nobwre- 
ture, but are primarily communicated to us by revelation. Dew ſic colere oporter ſmatibmneftra. 
—_ ſe ſe colendum preceptt, ſaid S, Auſtin. Who can tell what can pleaſe God, 44: # mim 
God himſelf? for to be pleaſed, is to have ſomething that is agreeable to our OS 6 
wills and our deſires : now of God's will there can be no ſignification but God's word »e 9uiquid ar- 
or declaration ; and therefore by nothing can he be worſhip'd, but by what himſelf 7, $7 
hath declar'd that he is well pleas'd with: and therefore when he ſent his Eternal Son fenf. Evang, 
into the World, and he was to be the great Mediator between God and Man, the [gn _s_ 
inſtrument of —_— us to God, the Great Angel that was to preſent all our 
prayers, the only beloved by whom all that we were todo would be accepted, God 
was pleaſed with voices from Heaven and mighty demonſtrations of the Spirit to tell 
all rhe world thar by him he would be reconcil'd,i- him he would be worſhipp'd,chrough 
him he would be invocated, for his ſake he would accept us, #nder him he would be 
obeyed, in his _— and Commandments he would be loy'd and ſerv'd; ſaying, 
This is my beloved Son in whom | am well pleaſed, 
8. 2. Now it matters tiot by what means God does convey the notices of his pleaſure ; 
mori, % morulepnw:, in ſundry ways and in ſundry manners God manifeſts his 
will unto the World: ſo we know it to be his will,it matters not whether by nature,or 
by revelation, by intuitive and dire notices, or by argument or conſequent dedu- 
Eion, by Scripture, or by tradition, we come to'know what he requires and whar is 
good in his eyes; only we muſt not do it of our own head. To worſhip God is an 
act of obedience and of duty, and therefore muſt ſuppoſe a Commandment ; and is 
not 
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not of our choice, ſave only that we muſt chule to obey. Of this God forewarn'd 
his People: He gave them a Law, and commanded them to obey that intirely, with- 
out addition or diminution ; neither more or leſs than it, [ whatſoever | command you, 

"Ee __ obſerve to ao it 3 thou ſhalt not add thereto nor diminiſh from it] and again [ Je ſba "i 

Verſ. 8, not do after all the things that we ao here this A4y, CVEYY AN whatſoever ts rwht in his 
own eyes] that is, This is your Law that 1s given by God ; make no laws to your 
ſelves or to one another, beyond the mealures and limits of what I have given you: 
nothing but this is to be the mealure of your obedience and of the Divine plea. 
ſure. So that in the Old Teſtament there is an expres prohibition of any wor. 
ſhip of their on chuſing ; all is unlawful, but what God hath choſen and de- 
clar'd. 

9. 3. Inthe New Teſtament we are ſtill under the ſame charge ; and *>:23pnozan 
or Will-worſhip is a word of an ill ſound amongſt Chriſtians moſt generally, mean- 
ing thereby the ſame thing which God forbad in Deuteronomy, viz. {xa5-G. 7: ape- 
©0y iveTION avTs wegrla as the Lxx. expreſſes it, when every Man does that (not 
which God commands, or loves) but which Men upon their own fancies and inven- 
tions think good, that which ſeems good in their own eyes, or as our Bleſſed Saviour 

Mar. 15.8,9. more fully, reaching for doftrines the traditions, the injunttions or Commanaments, « 

Muk 7.7- Men: the inſtance declares the meaning. The Phariſces did uſe to waſh their had, 
before meat, cleanſe the out-ſide of cups and diſhes, they waſh'd when they came from 
the Judgment-hall ; and theſe they commanded Men to do,ſaying that by ſuch things 
God was worſhipped and well pleas'd. Sothat theſe two together, and indeed each 
of them ſeverally, is will-worſhip in the culpable ſence. He that ſays, a» a@ion' 
which God hath not commanded is of it ſelf neceſſary, he that ſays, God is rightly worſbip- 
ped by an att or ceremony concerning which himſelf hath no way expreſs d his pleaſure, is 
ſuperſtitious, or a will-worſhipper. The firſt fins againſt charity ; rhe ſecond 
againſt religion : The firſt ſins diretly againſt his neighbor ; the ſecond againſt 
Ged: The tirſt lays a ſnare for his neighbors foot ; the ſecond cuts off a Dogs neck 
and preſents it to God : The firſt 1s a violation of Chriſtian liberty ; the other accuſes 
Chriſts law of imperfe&ion. So that thus far we are certain, 1. That nothing is ne- 
ceſſary but what is commanded by God. 2. Nothing is pleaſing to God in: religion 
that is meerly of humane inyention. 3. That the cammandments of Men cannot be- 
come doctrines of God, that is, no dire& parts of the religion, no rule or meaſures of 
conſcience. 

Io, But becauſe there are many ations which are not under command, by which God 
inall ages hath been ſerved and delighted, and yet may as truly be called e5:209pr- 
ox«a Or will-worſhip as any thing elie, and the name is general and indefinite, and 
may ſignifie a new religion, or a tree-will offering, an uncommanded general or an 
uncommanded particular, that 1s, in a good ſence; or in a bad, we muſt make a more 
particular ſeparation of one from the other, and not call every thing ſuperſtitious that 
IS in any ſence a wil{-worſhip, but only that which is really and diſtin&tly forbidden, 
not that which can be ſignified by ſuch a word which ſometimes means that which is 
laudable, ſometimes that which is culpable. Therefore, | 
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11, T. Thoſe things which men ao, or teach to be done by a probable interpretation of what 
ts doubtful or ambiguous, are not will-worſhip in the culpable ſence, God ſaid to the 
Jews that they ſhovld reſt or keep a Sabbath upon the ſeventh day. How far this 
reſt was to be extended, was to be taught and impreſſed not by the law, but by the in- 
terpretation of it ; and therefore. when the Doctors of the Jews had rationally and 
authoritatively determin d how far a Sabbath-days journey was to extend, they who 
ſirictly would obſerve that meaſure, which God deſcrib'd not, but the Doors did 
interpret, all that while were not to be blam'd, or put off with a quis requiſivit? who 

| | hath requir'd theſe things at your hands?) for they were all that while in the purſuance 

and in the underſtanding of a Commandment. But when the Jew in Syneſins who was 
the Pilot of a ſhip, let go the helm in the eyen of his Sabbath, and did lye till till 

the next even, and refus'd to guidethe ſhip though in danger of ſhipwrack, he was a 

| ſuperſtitious fool, and did not expgund but prevaricate the Commandment. * This 

| 15 to be extended to all probable interpretations fo far, that if the determination 
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hy cn it ſelf be not Criminal. Thus when the Fathers of the Primitive Church 


did expound the fixth Chapter of S. John's Goſpel of ſacramental manducation ; 
thaugh they erred in the expoſition, yet they thought they ſerv'd God in giving the 
Holy Communion to Infants: and though that was not a worſhip which God had ap- 
pointed, yet it was not ſuperſtition, becauſe it was ( or for ought we know was ) an 
innocent interpretation of the doubtful words of a Commandment. From good no- 
thing but good can proceed, and from an innocent principle nothing but what is in- 
nocent in the effect. In tine, Whatſoever is an interpretation of a Commandment, 
is but the way of underſtanding Gods will, not an obtruding of our own ; always 
provided the interpretation be probable, and that the gloſs do not corrupt the 
Text. 

2, Whatſoever is ay equal and reaſonable adrfinition or determination of what God hath 
left in our poners, ts #ot an att of a culpable will worſhip or Superſtition. Thus it is per- 
mitted to us tochuſe the office of a Biſhop, or to let it alone ; tv be a Miniſter of the 
Goſpel, or not to bea Miniſter, It a man ſhall ſuppoſe that by his own abilities, his 
inclination; the requeſt of his friends, the deſires of the people, and the approbation 
of the Church, he 1s called by God to this Miniſtery, that he ſhould pleaſe God in (0 
doing, and glorifie his Name, although he hath no command or law for fo doing, 
but is ſtill at his liberty, yer if he will determine himlelf to this ſervice, he is not (u- 
perſtitious or z will-worſhipper in this his voluntary and cholen ſervice, becaule he 
determines by his power and the liberty that God gives him, to a ſervice which in 
the general is plealing to God ; {o that it is but voluntary 1a his perſon, the thing it 
ſelfis of Divine inſtitution. 

3. __ is done by prudent Counſel about thoſe things which belong to 
piety and charity, is not will-worſhip or ſuperſtition, Thus when there is a Com- 
mandmerit to worſhip God with our body; if we bow the head, if we pro- 
ſtrate our ſelves on the ground, or fall flat on our face, if we travel up and 
down for the ſervice of God, even to wearineſs and diminution of our 
ſtrengths, if we give our bodies to be burned, though in theſe things there 
isno Commandment, yet neither is there ſuperſtition, though we deſign them 
to the ſervice of God, becaule that which we do voluntarily is but the appendage, 
or the circumſtance, or the inſtance of that which is not voluntary but impoſed by 
God. 

14, 4. Every inſflance that s Uncommanaed, if it be the att or exerciſe of what u com- 
manaed, # both of Gods chuſing and of mans, 1t 1s voluntary and it 1s. 1mpoled ; 
this in the general, that in the particular. Upon this account, the voluntary in- 
ſtiturion of the Rechabites in drinking no wine and building no houſes, but 
dwelling in Tents, was pleaſing to God; becauſe alchough he no where re- 
quir'd that inſtance at their hands, yet becauſe it was an a& or ftate of that 
obedience to their Father Joxadab, which was enjoyn'd in the fifth Command- 
ment, God lov'd the thing, and rewarded the men. So David pour'd upon 
the ground the waters of beth/chem, which were the price of the young mens 
lives; he poured them forth unto the Lord: and though it was an Uncommand- 
cd inſtance, yet it was an excellent a&, becauſe it was a felf-denial and an 
a&t of mortification. The E#yerpa 74 youu, the abundant expreſſions of the 
duty contained in the Law, though they be greater than the inſtances of the 
Law, are but the zeal of God, and of religion; the advantages of laws, andthe 
enlargements of a loving and obedient heart. Charity is a duty, anda great part of 
our Religion. He then that builds Alms-houſes, orerec&s Hoſpitals, or mends high 
ways, Or repairs Bridges, or makes Rivers navigable, or ſerves the poor, or dreſles 
children, or makes meat for the poor, cannot ( though he intends thele for Religi- 
on ) be accuſed for will-worſhip ; becauſe the laws do not deſcend often to particu- 
lars, butleavethem to the conduct of reaſon and choice, cuſtom ahd neceffity, the 
ulagesof ſociety and the needs of the world. That we ſhould be thankful to God, is 
a precept of natural and eſſential religion; that we ſhould ſerve God with portions 
of our time, is ſo too: Bur that this day, or to. morrow, that one day in a week, 
or two, that we ſhould keeprthe anniverſary of a bleſſing, of the ſame day of the 
week, or the return of the month, is an a& of our will and choice; it is the worſhip 
ef the will, bur yer of reaſon too and right L.._ Thus the Jews kept the fate 
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of Purim, the (caſt of the fourth, the fifth, the ſeventh, the tenth month, the feaft 
of the dedication of the Altar ; and Chriſt obſerv'd what the Maccabees did nlti- 
tute : and as it was an act of piety and duty in the Jew's to keep theic ieaſts, to it was 
not a will-worſhip or ſuperſtition 1n the Maccabees to appoint it, becauſe it was a 
purſuance of a general Commandment by ſymbolical but uncommanded inſtances, 
Thus it is commanded to all men to pray : but when Abrahars tirit inſtituted morn- 
ing prayer; and [ſaac appointed in his family the Evening prayer, and Dazie/ pray. 
ed three times a-day, and David ſeven times, and the Church kepr her Canonical 
hours, Nocturnal and Diurnal Offices, and ſome Churches inſtituted an Office of 
forty hours, and a continual courle of prayer, and Solomon the perpetual miniſtery of 
the Levites, theſe all do and did reſpe&ively actions which were nor nam'd inthe 
Commandment ; but yet they willingly and chulingly offter'd a willing but an acce 

table ſacrifice, becaule the inttance was a daughter of the law, encouraged by the 
";mercward, ſerving to the lame end, warranted by the ſame reaſon, adorn'd with 

(«me piety, eligible for the ſame uſcfulnels, amiable for the lame excellency, 
«'1;] ſhough not commanded in the ſame Tables, yet certainly pleaſing to him, who 
:5 h* 24ve us laws tor our Rule, fo he gives us his Spirit for our Guide, and our Rex- 
{11 as his Miniſter. 

5. Whatſocver 1s aptly and truly inſtrumental to any act of vertue or grace, though 
it be no where ſignificd in the I aw of God, or in our Religion, ss not will-worſhip 
in the culpable ſence, 1 remember to have read that S. Fenearet was invited to 
break his faſt in a Vineyard: he intending to accept the invitation, betook 
himſelf preſently to prayer ; adding thele words, Curſed is he who firſt eats be- 
fore he prays. This religion allo the Jews oblerv'd in their ſolemn days; and 
theretore wondred and were offended at the Dilciples of Chriſt, becauſe that 
carly in the morning of the Sabbath they eat the ears of corn. This and any 
other of the like nature may be (uperadded to the words of ;he Law, but are no 
criminal will-worthip, becauſe they are within the verge and limits of zt ; they 
ſerve to the miniſteries of the chief houſe. Thus we do not find that David had re- 
ceiv'd a Commandment to build a Temple ; but yet the Prophet Nathaz told him 
from God, that he did well, becauſe it was in his heart to build it : It was therefore 
acceptable ro God, becaulc it miniſftred to that duty and religion in which God had 
ſignified his pleaſure. Thus the Jews ſerv'd God 1n building Synagogues or places 
ot prayer beſides their Temple ; becauſe they were to pray beſides their ſolemn 
times, and therefore it was well if they had ſolemn places. So Abraham pleaſed 
God in ſeparating the Tenth of his poſſeſſions for the ſervice and honour of 
God ; and Faceb plealed the Lord of Heaven and Earth, by introducing the 
religion of Vows; which indeed was no new religion, but two or three excellen- 
cies of vertue and religion drels'd up with order and ſolemn advantages, and made 
to miniſter to the gloritication of God. Thus faſting ſerves Religion; and to 
appoint faſting days is an ac of religion and of the worthip of God, not directly, 
but by way of inſtrument and miniſtery. To double our care, to intend our zeal, 
to enlarge our expence in the adorning and beautifying of Churches is alſo an a& 
of religion or of the worſhip of God ; becaule it does naturally ſignifie or expreſs one 
vertue, and does prudently miniſter to another ; it ſerves religion, and ſignifies my 
love. 

6. To abſtain from the uſe cf priviledges and liberties, though it be no where 
commanded, yet it # always in ut ſelf” lawful, and may be an att of wertue or Te- 
ligion, if it be deſigned to the pnrpoſes of religion or charity. Thus S. Paul ſaid, He 
would never eat fleſh while he did live rather than cauſe his brother to offend: and 
he did this with a purpole to ſerve God 1n fo doing, and yet it was lawful to 
have eaten, -and he was no where directly commanded to have abſtained; and 
though in ſome caſes it became a duty, yet when he extended it or was rea- 
dy to have extended it to uncommanded inſtances or degrees, he went not back 
1m his religion by going forwards in his will. Thus not to be too free in uſing or 
requiring diſpeniations, 15 a gocd handmaid to piety or charity, and is let into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, by being of the family and retinue of the Kings daughters, the 
glorious graccs of the Spirit of God. Thus allo to deny to our ſelves the ule of 
things lawful in mcat and drink and pleaſure, with a deſign of being exemplar to 
othe's, and drawing them ro lober counſels,the doing more than we are commandee. 
that 
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becauſe they were to fit all capacities; 
er to the perfe&tions of grace than rhe 
ment, and therefore are diſpoſed to receive a reward greater than they ſhall have who 
are the leaſt in the Kingdom of Heaven. But of this I have already given accounts in 
the foregoing rule, and * otherwhere. 

9. The circumſtance of « religious attion may be undertaken or impos'd civilly without 
ing ſuperſtitions. As to worſhip God is a duty which can never be a ſuperſtitious 
will-worſhip, ſo to worſhip God by bowing the head or knee towards the Eaſt or 
Welt is a circumſtance of this religious worſhip ; and of this there may be laws 
made, and the circumſtance be determin'd, and the whole action fo clothed and 
veſted, that even the very circumſtance is in ſome ſence religiows, but in no ſence ſ- 
perſtitious ; for ſome way or other it muſt be done, and every Man's a& is determin'd 
when it is veſted with circumſtances, and if a private will may determine it, ſo 
may a publick law, and that without fault : but of this in the ſequel. 

10. Theſumis this: Though the inſtance, the a or ſtate be uncommanded, yet 
It 15 not culpable will-worſhip, if either it be a probable interpretation of a Di- 
vine Commandment, or the uſe of what is permitted, or the circumſtance or ap- 
pendage to vertue, or the particular ſpecification of a general law, or is in order 
ro a grace inſtrumental and miniſtring to it, or be the defalcation or the not uſing 
of our own rights, or be a thing that is good in the nature of the thing, and a 
more perfect proſecution of a law or grace, that is, if it bea part or a relative of 
a law: if a law be the foundation, whatſoever is built upon it, grows up towards 
Heaven, and ſhall have no part in the evil rewards of ſuperſtition. 


that we be not tempted at any time to do lels, the ſtanding a great way off from 
ſin, chaoging our courle and circumſtances of lite that 'we may not lole or leſſen 
our ſtate of the Divine grace and favour, theſe are by adoption and the right of cog- 
nation accepted as purſuances of our duty and obedience to the Divine Command- 


7. Whitſoever is proportionable to the reaſon of any Commandment and is a moral 

repreſentation of any duty , the obſervation of that cannot of it ſelf be ſuper#titious. 1Sm. 5. 5. 
For this we have a competent warranty from thoſe words of God by the Prophet <tr» 
Nathan to David, Thou ſhalt not butld a houſe to the honor of my Name, becauſe "Y 
thou art a man of blood, In proſecution of this word of God, and of the reaſonable- 
neſs of it, it is very warrantable that the Church of God forbids Biſhops and Prieſts 
to give ſentence in a cauſe of blood ; becaule in one caſe God did declare it unfit 
that he who was a Man of blood ſhould be imployed in the building of a houſe to 
God. Upon this account all Undecencies, all untitting uſages and diſproportionate 
ſtates or accidents are thruſt out of religion. A Prieſt may not be a fidler, a Biſh 
muſt not be a ſhoomaker, a Judge mult religiouſly abſtain from ſuch things as dil- 
grace his authority, or make his perſon and his miniſtery contemptible ; and ſuch 
obſervances are very far from being ſuperſtitious, though they be under no expreſs 
Commandment. 
8. All voluntary ſervices, when they are obſerved in the ſence and to the purpoſes of 
perfettion, are ſo far from being aiſpleaſing to God, that the more uncomma. ded in- 
ſtances and degrees of external duty and ſignification we uſe, the more we pleaſe 
Ot Tvevua loi Tavre TegTIvow Eanbupicn x; mow, x Tito Snngo0: To 
Taywala, Spiritual men do their attions with much paſſion and 
teſtimony of it by expreſſing it in the uncommanaed inſtances. And Socrates (peaking 
of certain Church offices and rituals of religion, ſays, ev«d+ 844; Tees Toe ty 
YerFor flyer TactyYeARAy INAov ws 3) MEEK TETY TH ExAGPE apy % Tepaipioa emiTpe= 
\Lay 0; 'Amogohoy bra txapO- wh ob und? 5 arayxns To aryator xatepydCorto. Since 
no man hath concerning this thing any written Commandment, it is clear that the 
oftles permittted it to the choice of every one, that every one may do good not by neceſ- 
but by love and choice. Such were the free-will offerings among the 

Jews, which always might expect a ſpecial reward, « 9 unip Thu, ivroAny yirele mo- 

Aty #ya pidov xalz T3T0, & 5 Ow erlonns TAEH Þ ToinTO», Thoſe things which are in the 

tables of the Commandment ſhall be rewarded, but thoſe which are more than theſe ſhall 
: have agpreater; the reaſon is, becauſe they proc 


God, S. Chryſoſt, in 
uTepſSaivey Tx &a- 
oly zeal, and give 


from a greater intenſion of the 


inward grace: and although the meaſures of the Commandment were therefore leſs 
et they go farther, ſhew that they are near- 


loweſt meaſures of the Command- 
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« But that what of it ſelf is innocent or laudable may not be ſpoil'd by evil appendages, 
« it is neceſſary that we obſerve the following cantions. 


I. Whatſoever any Man does in an uncommanded inſtance, it muſt be done with 
liberty and freedom of conſcience ; that is, it muſt not be prefled to other Men as 
a law which to our ſelves is only an act of love, or an inſtrument of a vertue, or 
the appendage and relative of a grace. It muſt, I ſay, be done with liberty of con- 
ſcience, that is, without impoling it as of it ſelf neceſſary, or a part of the 
ſervice of God : and fo it was anciently in the matter of worihip towards the Eaft : 
for though generally the Chriſtians did worſhip toward the Eaſt, yet in Antioch 
they worſhipped toward the Welt. But when they begin to have opinions con- 
cerning the circumſtance, and think that abſiracting trom the order or the ac- 
cidental advantage, there is ſome religion 1n the thing it ſelf, then it paſſes from 
what it ought to what it ought not, and by degrees proves folly and dreams. 
For when it comes to be a doctrine and injuntion of Men, when that is taught 
ro be neceſſary which God hath left at liberty, and taken from it all proper neceſſi. 
ty ; it then changes into ſuperſtition and injuſtice ; for it 1s an invading the rights of 
God and the rights of Man ; it gives a law to him that 1s as free as our ſelves, and 
uſurps a power of making laws of conſcience, which 1s only God's ſubje& and God's 
peculiar. Dogmatizing and Cenſoriouſneſs makes a will-worſhip to be indeed ſuper- 
ſition, 

In proſecution of this it is to be added, It is as great a fin to teach for doctrines 
the prohibitions of Men, as the injunctions and commandments ; to fay that we 
may not do what is lawful, as that it is neceſſary to do that which is only per- 
mitted, or is commended. He that impoſes on Mens conſcience an affirmative 
or a negative that God hath not impoſed, is equally injurious, arf equally ſuper- 
ſtitious ; and we can no more ſerve or pleaſe God in abſtaining from what is inno- 
cent, than we can by doing what he hath commanded. He that thinks he ſerves 
God by looking to the Eaſt when he prays, and believes all Men and at all times 
to be oblig'd to do fo, is a ſuperſtitious man : but he who believes this to be 
ſuperſtition, and therefore turns from the Eaſt, and believes it alſo to be ne- 
cefſary that he do not look that way, is equally =_ of the ſame folly ; andis 
like a traveller that ſo long goes from the Eaſt, that he comes to it by his long 
progreſſion in the circle. If by the law of God it be not ſinful, or if by the law of 
God it be not neceſſary, no doctrines of Men can make it (o : to call good evil, or 
evil good, is equally hateful ro God: and as every Man is bound to preſerve his li- 
berty that a yoke be not impoſed upon his conſcience, and he be tied to do what 
God hath left free; ſo he is oblig'd to take care that he be not hindred, but ftill 
that he may do it if he will. That this no way relates to humane laws I ſhall after- 
wards diſcourſe : I now only ſpeak of impoſition upon Mens underftandiogs, 
not upon their wills or outward at. He that fays that without a Surplice we 
cannot pray to God acceptably, and he that ſays we cannot well pray with it, 
are both to blame ; but if a poſitive law of our Superior intervenes, that's ano- 
ther conſideration : for, quedam que licent , tempore & loco mutato non licent, 
ſaid Seneca; and fo on the contrary, that may be lawful or unlawful, neceffary 
or unneceſſary , accidentally, which is not fo in its own nature and the inten- 
tions of God. 

z. Whatſoever pretends to lawfulneſs or praiſe by being an inſtrument of a ver- 
tue and the miniſter of a law, muſt be an apt inſtrument, naturally, rationally, pru- 
dently, or by inſtitution ſuch as may do what is pretended. Thus although in or- 
der to prayer I may very well faſt, to alleviate the body and make the ſpirit more 
ative and untroubl'd ; yet againſt a day of prayer I will not throw all the goods 
out of my Houle, that my Dining-room may look more like a Chappel, or the 
ſight of worldly goods may not be in my eye at the inſtant of my devotion: be- 
cauſe as this is an uncommanded inſtance, fo it is a' fooliſh and an unreaſon- 
able inſtrument. The inſtrument muſt be ſuch as is commonly uſed by wiſe and 
good Men in the like caſes, or ſomething that hath a natural proportion and efficacy 
to the effect. 
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3, Whatlioever pretends to be a {ervice of God in an uncommanded inſtance, by 
* being the (peciiication of a general command, or the inſtance of a grace, muſt be 
naturally and univocally ſuch, not equivocally and by pretenſion only : of which the 
beſt lign is this, If it be againſt any one commandment directly or by conſequent, 
it cannot acceptably puriue or be the inttance of any other. Thus when the Gno- 
ſticks abuſed their Diſciples by a pretenle of humility, telling them that they 
ought by the mcdiation ot Angels to preſent their prayers to God the Father, and 
not by the Son of God, it being tco great a preſumption to ule his name and an 
immediat2 addrcls to him ( as S. Chryſoſtom, Theophylatt, and Occumenins report 
of them ) this was a culpable will-worſhip, becaule the relation it pretended to hu- 
mility was equivocal and ſpurious, it was exprelly againſt an article of faith * and a 
Divine Commandment. Sodid the Pythagorears 1n their pretenſions to mortiticati- 
on; they commanded to abſtain trom marriages, from fleſh, from tith, as unclean, 
and miniſteries of fin, and productions of the Devil. Both theſe the Apoſtle reproves 
in his Epiſtle to the Cole//7a;s ; and therefore condemns all things of the lame unreafon- 
ablcnels. 
23. 4. All uncommanded inſtances of piety mult be repreſented by their own pro- 
per qualities, effect and worthineſs; that 15, if all their worth be rclative, they 
mult nor be taught as things of an ablolute excellency, or it it be a matter of ab- 
ſtinence from any thing that 1s permitted, and that abſtinence be by reaſon of dan- 
ger or temptation, crror or ſcandal, it mult not be preſied as abſtinence from a 
thing that is ſimply unlawful, or the duty ſimply neceſſary. Thus the Exzcratires 
and Maxichees were ſuperſtitious pcrlons, belides their hereſic; becauſe although 
they might lawfully have abſtain'd trom all ordinary ule of wine, 1n order to 
temperance and ſevere ſobriety, ver when they began to ſay, that ſuch abfti- 
nence was neceſſary, and all +, iie was an abomination, they palsd into a direct 
ſuperſtition, and a crimin: +y3!; worſhip. While the Nowvatians denicd to recon- 
Cile ſome ſort of lapſed criinunals, they did it for diſcipline, and for the  . t5 
of a holy life, they did no more than divers parts of the Church of Goa id ; ui; 
when that diſcipline, which once was uſeful, became now to be imw!rabl., ind 
that which was only matter of Government became allo matter of doctrine. - 
they did that which our bleſſed Saviour reproved in the Phariſees, ep 24..,.2t 
for adoftrines the injunttions of men, and made their will-worſhip to be ſuperſtt- 
tion, 

5. When any uncommanded inſtance relative to a Commandment is to be per- 
formed, it oughr to be done temperately, and according to its own proportion and 
uſefulneſs : for if a greater zeal invites us to the action, we mult not give the 
reins and liberty to that zeal, and ſuffer it to paſs on as far as it naturally can ; but 
as far as pioully and prudently it ought. He thar gives alms to rhe poor, may upon 
the ſtock of the ſame vertue ſpare all vain or leſs neceſſary expence, and be a good 
husband to the poor, and highly pleaſe God with thele uncommanded inſtances of 
duty: but then he muſt nor proſecute them beyond the reaton of his own at- 
fairs, to the ruine of his relations, to the danger of temptation. To pray is 
good ; to keep the continual ſacrifice of morning and evening devotions is an ex- 
cellent ſpecification of the duty of | pray continually: ] now he that prays more 
frequently does ſtill better, but there is a period beyond which the multiplica- 
tion and intenſion of the duty is not to extend. For although ro pray nine times 
15 more than is deſcrib'd in any diurnal or nocturnal office; yet it any man ſhall 
pray nine and twenty rimes, and proſecute the exceſs to all degrees which he na- 
turally can, and morally cannot, that is, ought not, his will-worthip degene- 
rates into ſuperſtition 3 becauſe it goes beyond the natural and rational meaſures, 
which though they may be enlarged by the paſſions of Religion, yet mult not pals 
beyond the periods of reaſon, and uſurp the places of other duties civil and religi- 
ous. 

25, Iftheſe meaſures be obſerv'd, the voluntary and uncommanded actions of religi- 
on, either by their cognation to the laws, or adoption into obedience, become ac- 
ceptable to God, and by being a voluntary worthip, or an a& of religion proceed- 
ing from the will of man, that is, from his love and from his deiires to plcale God, 
are highly rewardable : « 4 *X.wv TYTO TEROTW, puictoy £Y@) {a1d S. Paul, If I do 
this thing witha voluntary act or free choice, ck have a reward, And that no 
Hh 3 man 
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man may be affrighted with thoſe words of God to the Jews, who hath requir'd theſe 

la.1,11,12-13 th;pps at your hands? as ifevery thing were to be condemned concerning which Gog 
could ſay, Lu requiſivit ? meaning, that he never had given a commandment tg 
have done it ; it is conſiderable, that God ſpeaks not of voluntary, but of commang. 
ed ſervices ; he inſtances in ſuch things which himſelf had requir'd at their hangs, 
their ſacrifices of Bulls and Goats, their new eMoons and ſolemn Aſſemblies, their $ab. 
baths and Oblations: but becauſe they were not done with that piety and holineſs as 
God intended, God takes no delight in the outward ſervices : ſo that this condemns 
the unholy keeping ofa law, that is, oblerving the body, not the ſpirit of religion; 
but at no hand does God reject voluntary ſignitications of a commanded duty, which 
proceed from a well-inftructed and more loving ſpirit, as appears in the calc of yows 
and free-will-offerings in the Law ; which although they were will-worſhippings, 
or voluntary ſervices, and therefore the matter of them was not commanded, yet 
the religion was approved. And if it be objected that theſe were not will-worſhip- 
pings, becauſe they were recommended by God in general ; I reply, Though they 
were recommended, yet they were left tothe liberty and choice of our will ; and if 
that recommendation of them be {ufficient to ſan&ifhe ſuch voluntary religion, then 
we are ſafe in this whole queſtion ; for ſo did our bleſſed Saviour in the Goſpel, as 

r Cor.9.37, His Fatherdid in the Law, 24 poteſt capere capiat ; and he that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear ; and lo faith S. Paul, He that ſtandeth faſt in his heart, that is, hath 
perfectly reſolved, and is of a conſtant temper, having no neceſſity, but hath power 
over his own will, and hath judged in his heart that he will keep his virgin, doth well. 
But the ground of all is this ; all voluntary a&s of worſhip or religion are therefore 
acceptable, quia fundamentum habent in lege Divina, Gods law is the ground of them; 
that's the Canon, and theſe will-worſhippings are but the Delcant upon the plain- 
ſong : ſome way or other they have their authority and ground from the law of God; 
For, 


26, Whatſeever hath its whole foundation in a perſwaſion that is merely humane, and no ways 
relies upon the Law or the expreſſed will of God, that is will-worſhip in the criminal ſe» ce, 
that is, zt # ſuperſtition. Cie vulgar Latin and Eraſm render the word t6:7..fpr 
oxec, Or will-worſbip ; and they both ſignifie the ſame thing, when will-wc.Zip is 
ſodefin'd: but ifit bedefin'd by [| a relrgiows paſſion or exceſs in uncommanaed inſtances 
relating to, or being foundedin the Law and will of Goa, then will-worſhip ſipnities 
nothing but what is good, and whatis better ; it is a free-will-oftering, axerbspary 
a iperis 7 Ipnoxaas, like the inſtitution under which S. Paul was educated, the ſtridt- 
eft and exatteſt ſett of the religion, and they that live accordingly, are #x»o:aCopy.ar 14 
vow, the voluntary and moſt willing ſubjeits of the law, $o that although concern- 
ing fome inſtances it can be ſaid, To ps tv FHirayua, this is diretly a command- 
ment ; and concerning others, To 5 * uns Tepaptorus xalapluua, this 15a vertuous 
ora right ation of my choice ; yet theſe are no otherwiſe oppos'd than as iz and ſ#- 
per, forthe oneare cy © cyſoans rate, in the order and conſtitution of the com- 
mandment, the other Untp 7 ovloalw, ( as S. Chryſeſtom expreſſes it ) are above the 
commandment, yet all are in the ſame form or category : it is within the ſame li- 
mits and of the ſame nature, and to the ſame ends, and by the ſame rule, and of 
the fame holineſs, and by a greater love ; that's all the difference: and thus it was 
from the beginning of the world, in all inſtitutions and in all religions, which God 
ever lov'd. 

27. Tonlyinſtancein the firſt Ages and generations of mankind, becauſe in them there 
is pretended ſome difficulty to the queſtion. Abe! offer'd ſacrifice to God, and fo 

* Mulicon. Id Cain; and in thedays of Enoch men began to call upon the name of the Lord; 
mentariorem * and a Priefthood was inſtituted in every family, and the Major-dowo was the 
& contreverſ- Prieſt, and God was worſhipped by conſumptive oblations : and to this they were 


arum ſcyiptores 

ex bus wverbis 

eliciunt, homines ins ſeculi nowos ritus, wovas ceremonias © veligionis formas inflituiſſe ; quia ſeil, certum efÞ,ab exordio hwumani generis ho- 
mines Drum coluiſſe, a1que aded invocaſſe nomen Domini, Hocergo quod quaſi de nevo um recenſetur, ef inflitutionovorum rituum, 


quibus quaſs de proprio Deum colere voluerunt. At notandum 1 19 horum verborum ſenſu nibil eſſe certum qued ad hanc rem pofſir prrtinere. 
Nam paſſim in Hebr4or um comment.yo(s ſeculum Emoch rtanqnam impium memoratur : Er Hebras exponere [olebant hunc locum quaſt ſenſws 
efſet ; tunc cum Enoch natrs efſet hemunes profanaſſe nomen Domint invocando nomen tus [per Creaturas, fic #. verbum 911171, derives 
fum ſcil. & wore Colin, i, e. proſana, profanaſſ: imerpretati ſunt: homimes ſcil, runc cepiſſe appellare filios hominum, & animalia, © herbas 
nomine Dei ſantti henedifli. Abenezra a, © Abrabanel ſwmpliciorem horum wverborum ſenſum reainuerunt ; cwperunt fcil, commemorare 
ereatorem ſunm, &© ad nomen ei opera & rations dirigere, | 
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prompted by natural realon , and for it there was no command of God. *SoS.Gh 
ſoftom, 8 4 Tee TOs pau, vt rope Teet amapyuv T1 Ayo ply TAUTH UXYTHAS, AA 
oixolev 2 macs Ty ovredor ©. Iidaxbac, Thy Fuoiny Erxayny avnveyue Abel was not 
taught of any one, neither had he receryed a law concerning the oblation of firſt-fruits ;, but 
of himſelf and moved by his Conſcience he offer'd that ſacrifice : and * the Author of the 
anſwers ad orthodoxos inthe works of Juſtin Martyr affirms, #9; T&r Yuoarrwy Td 
Zoya uoiay TY Je Tees T4 vous peta 7 Faay diatatiy huge, xdv Quivelai o Feos Tav- 
Ty TeoIe5aph Or Th TavTys aTvodogy Servuwy F Fvoarra capeor avic, They who 
offer d to God before the law the ſacrifice of beaſts, did not doit by a Divine Commanament, 
though God by accepting it gave teſtimony that the perſon who offered it was pleaſing to him. 
What theſe inſtances do efte& or perſwade we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, in the mean 
time I obſerve that they are by men of differing per{waſions us'd to contrary purpoſes. 
Some there are that ſuppoſe it to be in the power of men to appoint new 11{tances 
and manners of religion, and to invent diftin&t matters and forms of Divine 
worſhip; and they iuppoſe that by thele inſtances they are warranted to ay, 
That we may in religion do whatſoever by Natural reaſon we are prompted to; for Abel, 
and Caiz, and Enoch did their ſervices upon no other account. Others that ſuſpe&t 
every thing to be ſuperſtitious that is uncommanded, and believe all forts of will- 
worthip to be criminal, ſay, that if Abel did this wholly by his naturalreaſon and 
religion, then this religion being by the law of Nature was alſo a command of God; ſorthat 
ſtill it was done by the force of a law, for a law of Nature being a law of God, what- 
ſoever is done by that is neceſſary, not will-worſhip, or an at of choice and a volun- 
tary religion. 
238, Now theſe men divide the truth between them. For it is not true that whatſoever 
# taught us by Natural reaſon, is bound upon us by a Natural law: which propolition, 
although I have already prov'd competently, yer I ſhall not omit to add ſome 
things here to the illuſtration of it, as being very material to the preſent queſtion 
and rule of Conſcience. Socinws the Lawyer aftirm'd Reaſon to be the Natural law, 
by which mea are inclin'd firſt, and then determin'd to that which is agreeable to 
reaſon. But this cannot be true, leſt we ſhould be conſtrain'd to afim, that God 
Hath left the government of the world to an uncertain and imperfe& guide; for no- 
thing fo differs as the reaſonings of men, and a man may do according to his rea- 
ſon, and yet do very ill. Sicut omris cithar&4t ops eft citharam pulſare, periti vero 
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ac probe aotti rette pulſare : fic homints cujuſcunque eſt agere cum ratione, probi vero ho- xhil,cuc.q 


minis eſt rette cum ratione operari. So Ariſtotle. It is the work of every Muſician to 
play upon his inftrument ; but to play well requires art and skill: fo every man 
does according to reaſon ; but to do righteous things, and according to right reaſon, 
muſt ſuppoſe a wiſe and a good man. The conſequent of this is, that reaſon is not 
the natural law, but reaſon when it 1s rightly taught, well ordered, truly in- 
ſtruced, perfetly commanded ; the law is it that binds us to operate according 
toright reaſon, and commands us we ſhould not decline from it. He rhat does 
according tothe natural law, or the law of God, does not, cannot do amiſs : bur 
when reafon alone is his warrant and his guide, he ſhall not always find out what is 
lealing ro God. And it will be to no purpoſe to ſay, that not every mans reaſon, 
t right reaſon ſhall be the law. For every man thinks his own reaſon right, and 
whole nations differ in the afſignation and opinions of right reaſon ; and who ſhall 
be Judge of all, but God? and he that is the Judge muſt allo be the Law-giver, elle 
it will be a ſad ſtory for us to come under his Judgment, by whole laws and meaſures 
we were not wholly dire&ted. If God had commanded the Priefts peRoral to be {ct 
with Rubies, and had given no inſtrument of diſcerning his meaning but oureyes, 
a red cryſtal or ſtained glaſs would have paſs'd in ſtead of rubies : But by other 
meaſures than by ſeeing weare to diſtinguiſh rhe precious ſtone from a bright 
counterfeit. As our eyes are to the diſtinttion of viſible obje&s, io is our reaſon 
to ſpiritual, the inſtrument of judging, but not alone ; bur as reaſon helps our 
eyes, ſo does revelation inform our reaſon ; and we have nolaw till by revelation 
: ſome ſpecifick communication of his pleaſure God hath declar'd and made a 
aw. 
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* Now all the law of God which we call natural is rea. 


* Lex Di mentcrs # {4 191 imcendems, cam al (01, that 15,10 agrecable to natural and congenit reaſcn, that 


7 pertrabit, omg anti que moftram vHith!s Tf 45 © ” ©» "ugg | | 
cel ipfa ments [H {lt e.x dicitaw, Daman, the law #O in ihe Mareer ol it Written I Gur hearts before 
(b.4.,ap.23 d. fic. Chr Clichto: ans [£ expo jt is maucto bea law. Lex eſt Nature vis, &f ratio prudentis 
wit, lex minis ſhe Ht iſe niaturalu rat 


. yd 
Dc legem hakens ils inditam, impreſſing; © 


inftlam qua ban 


Jars atyie ay bp reana, 50 Cicero lib. x, de lep, But though 
mi malo interwo lumine d1ju- all the law of Nature be reaſon ; yet whatſoeveris realon is 


dicamus, $S, Hi-ronymus ep1ifh, 151, ad Algaſs. q. {nrlv a law of N 
8. hans lege appriiat legeim intelligentta, quam not Pretent y © law of Nature. And therefore that I may 


179m0y at prermiiidy meſon infantia, tune a. Vent YCTUTH TO thcinitances we arc Uiicourſing of, It follows nor 
's / . ! > . 
WU prev .quirdg mcipt imeel{igentta, B. Maxt- that 2lrl JU vel and Cat and Enoch did do ſome actions of 


1145 torn. 3. B:blioth, cemmur, 5, ©. 13, L:x na- 
ture eff yatio nat al's,que captivum tener [en 


rclig1io:: by the dictate of natural reaſon, that therefore they 


fum ad delendam vim in ationalm. Hee virln = 1d it by the Jaw ot nature: torevery good act that any man 


emper fete, quia yarn natuy als tantiim eff ma- 
zeria legi; natural, Reftins a. S.Avguſtines, !, 


can do is agrecabie to 7:24 reaſon, but every at we do #s not 


2. de ſermone Domint in monte, Kul am animom = by a law, as appears in all the inſtances I have given in the 
effe qua 1 miccinari poſſit, in cujus conſerenia explication and commentaries on heb rea lefi _— be. 


non loquatur Deus: quits nn» lgem natwralem 2&9 
regains ” apy Pr we ſ«ribit nip Dexs? boc ſl, Condly, On the other {ide it is not true, that we may do it 
1An1Ons 11108 7 ntronem ſolam, ſed Deum lrquer:- 2 relioion what VEVEY WC Ave , 

ren 1x principits moſtre rationts ſanxiſſe legem, - & ſe 4 prompted ro by natural reaſon; 


en drxiz explicatins, L. 22. contr, Fauſfume, For although natural reaſon teaches us that God is to be 
27. {11011 arermwam efſe Divinam rationem vel lov'd, and God 1S tO be worſhipped, that IS, it tells us he 


»lunatem ordinem naturalem conſervart ju- 
mmemggerturbart vitantem. 


29. 


is our ſupreme, we his creatures and his ſervants ; we had 
our being from him, and we ſtill depend upon him, and he 
is the end of all who is the beginning of all, and therefore whatſoever came from him 
mult allo tend to him ; and wholoever made every thing, muſt necds make every 
thing for himſelf, for he being the fountain of perfe&tion, nothing could be good 
but what is {ro-, and for, and by, and zo that fountain, and therctore that eve 
thing muſt in its way honour and ſerve and glorifie him: now I ſay, although all 
this 15 taught us by zatural reaſon, by this reaſon we are taught that God muſt be wor- 
thipped ; yet that cannot tell us how God will be worſhipped. MVatural reaſon can 
tell us what is our obligation, becaulie it can diſcourſe of our nature and produttion, 
our relation and minority ; but Natwral reaſox cannot tell us by what inſtances God 
will be pleas'd with us, or prevail d with to do us new benefits ; becauſe no natural 
reaſon can inform us of the will of God, till himſelf hath declar'd that will. Natural 
reaſon tells us we are to obey God ; but Natural reaſon cannot tell us in what poſitive 
commandments God will be obeyed, till he declares what he will command 
us to do and obſerve. So though by Nature we are taught that we muſt worſhip 
God ; yer by what ſignitications of duty, and by what actions of religion this is 
to be done, depends upon ſuch a caule as nothing but it ſelf can maniteſt and pub- 
liſh. 
And this is apparent inthe religion of the old world, the religion of ſacrifices and 
conſumprive oblations ; which it 1s certain themſelves did not chuſe by natural 
realon, but they were taught and injoyn'd by God : for that it is no part of a natural 
religion to kill beaſts, and offer to God Wine and Fat, is evident by the nature 
of the things themſelves, the cauſe of their inſtitution, and the matter of fa&, 
that is the evidence that they came in by poſitive conſtitution. For bloud was 
ancicntly the ſanction of laws and Covenants, Santio 2 Sanguine ſay the Gram- 
marians ; becaule the ſanction of eſtabliſhment of laws was it which bound the 
life of man tothe law, and therefore when the law was broken, the life or the 
bloud was forfeited : but then as in Covenants, in which ſometimes the wilder 
people did drink bloud, the gentler and more civil did drink wine, the bloud of 
the grape; lo in the forfeiture of laws they alſo gave the bloud of beaſts in ex- 
change for their own. Now that this was leſs than what was due is certain, and 
therefore it muſt ſuppole remiſſion and grace, a favourable and a gracious accep- 
tation ; which becaule it 1s voluntary and arbitrary in God, leſs than his due, 
and more than our merit, no natural reaſon can teach us to appeaſe God with facri- 
fices. It is indeed agreeable to reaſon that bloud ſhould be pour'd forth, when the 
life is to be paid, becaule the bloud is the life ; but that one life ſhould redeem ano- 
ther, that the bloud of a beaſt ſhould be taken in exchange for the life of a 
man, that no reaſon naturally can teach us. KFygo vero deſlinavi cum wobis in altari 
ad expiationem faciendam pro animis veſtris : nam ſanguis eſt qui pro anima expiatio- 
nem facit, (aid God by Moſes, The life of the fleſh is in the bloud ; and I have 


given it to you upon the Altar to make an atonement for your Souls: for it , 
the 
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the blood that maketh an atonement for the Soul : according to which are thoſe 
words of 8. Paul, without ſhedding of blood there is no remi{/on ; meaning, that in the 
Law, all expiation of fins was by ſacrifices, to which Chriſt by the ſacrifice of him- 
ſelf put a period. Burt all this Religion of ſacritices, was (I ſay) by God's appoint- 
ment ; Ego wero deſtinavi, lo (aid God, I have deſign'd or decreed it : but that this 
was no part of a law of nature, or of prime, effential reaſon appears in this, 
* x1, Becauſe God confin'd it among the Jews to the family of Aaron, and that 
only in the land of their own inheritance, the land of promiſe ; which could no 
more be done in a natural religion than the Sun can be contin'd to a Village-Chap- 
pol. * ©. Becauſe God did exprels oftentimes that he took no delight in Sacrifices of 
Beaſts ; as appears in Pſalm 40. and Pſalm 50. and Pſalm 51, Iſa.t. Fer.7, Hoſea 6. 
Micah 6, * 3. Becaule he tells us in oppoſition to ſacrifices: and external rites, 
what that is which is the natural and eſſential religion in which he does delight ; 
the ſacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving, a broken and a contrite heart ; that we 
ſhould walk in the way he hath appointed ; that we ſhould do juſtice and Judgment, 
and walk humbly with our God : He delires mercy and not ſacrifice, and the knowledge of 
God more than burnt-offerings. 4. Becauſe Gabriel the Arch-angel foretold that the 
eMeſſizs ſhould make the daily lacritice to ceaſe. 5. Becauie for above ſixteen 
hundred years God hath ſuffered that Nation to whom he gave the law of (a- 
crifices to be without Temple , or Prieſt, or Altar, and therefore without Sa- 
crifice, 

But then if we inquire why God gave the law of ſacrifices, and was fo long pleas'd 
with it ; the reaſons are evident and confels'd. 1. Sacrifices were types of that 
great oblation which was made upon the Altar of the Croſs. 2. It was an expiation 
which was next in kind to the real forfeiture of our own lives: it was bloud for 
bloud, a life for life, a leſs for a greater ; it was that which might make us con- 
fels God's ſeverity againſt fin, though not feel it ; it was enough to make us hate 
the fin, but not to fink under it; it was ſufficient for a fine, but ſo as to preſerve 
the ſtake; it was a manuduQiion to the great ſacrifice, but ſuppletory of the great 
loſs and forfeiture; it was enough to gloritie God, and by ir to Eve our ſelves ; it 
was inſufficient in it ſelf, but accepted in the great ſacrifice ; it was enough in ſha- 
dow, when the ſubſtance was fo certainly to ſucceed. 3. It was given the Jews 
Wes TitCopY0t; 9) UTo XAQUS ayYopuels © ToAudiy TAcyns Exqwory as the Author 
of the Apoſtolical conſtitution affirms, that being loaden with the expeace of ſacri- 
fices to one God, they might not be. greedy upon the ſame terms to run after many : 
and therefore the ſame Author affirms, before their golden calf axd other idolatries, 
Sacrifices were not commanded to the Jews, but perſwaded only; recommended, and 
left unto their liberty. By which we are at laſt brought to this truth, That it 
was taught by God to Adam, me'y him taught to his Poſterity, that they ſhould 
in their ſeveral manners worſhip by giving to him ſomething of all that he had 
given us ; and therefore ſomething of our time, and ſomething of our goods: and 
as that was to be ſpent in praiſes and celebration of his name, fo theſe were to be 
given- in conſumptive offerings ; but the manner and the meaſure was left to 
choice, and taught by ſuperadded reaſons and poſitive laws: and in this ſence are 
thoſe words to be underſtood which above I cited out of J«/tin Martyr and S. Chry- 
ſeſtom. To this purpoſe 4quinas cites the glols upon the ſecond of the Coloyjans, 
ſaying, Anre temps legis jayes per interiorem inſtinttum inſtruttos fuiſſe de modo colen- 

| Deum, quos alii ſequebantur ; poſtmodum wero exterioribus preceptis circa hoc 
homines faiſpe inſtruttos, que preterire 
teous had a certain inſtin&t by which 
wit 1n the actions of internal religion ; but afterwards they were inſtructed by 
outward precepts. That is, the natural religion conſiſting in prayers and praiſes, 
in ſubmitting our underſtandings and ſubjecting our wills, -in theſe things the wile 
Patriarchs were inftructed by right reaſon and the natural duty of Men to God : 
but as for all external religions, in theſe things they had a Teacher and a guide ; 
of theſe things they were to do nothing of their own heads. In whatſoever is from 
within there can be no Will-worſhip, for all that the Soul can do is God's right; and 
no a of faith or hope in God, no charity , no degree of charity, or contidence, 
or deſire to pleaſe fm can be ſuperſtitious, But becauſe in outward actions 
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toa law of God or a Counſel Evangelical, there may be irregularity and obliquity, 
or dire& exceſs, or imprucent expreſſions, theretore they needed Maſters and 
Teachers , but their great Teacher was God. Deum docuiſſe Adam cultum ayj- 
num quo ets benevolentiam recuperaret quam per peccatum tranſgreſſionis amiſerat ; 
ipſumque docuiſſe filios ſuos dare Deo decimes & primitias, laid Hugo de S. Vittore, 
: God taught Adam how to c_ him, and by what means to recover his favour, 
—— OP Ro. from which he by tranſgreſſion fell (the lame is affirmed by S. Athanaſius * : ) but 
& libro ſuper that which he adds, that 4dam taught his children to give firſt-fruits and tenths, 
=_ —_— I know not upon what authority he affirms it. Indeed Foſephm ſeems to lay ſome- 
wh thing againſt it ; 6 Ie0s 5 Tavry panes nd'elas Ty Suoig Tos avlopatos x xaTa Guo 
Antiq. Jud. l, £4001 Tj py.O- KAN Y To xal eivacy arYypwns TMeovixly xale Bier Teuxdn, 
wg God is not pleas'd fo much in oblation of ſuch things which the greedinels and vio- 
lence of Man forces from the Earth, ſuch as are corn and fruits; but is more plead 
with that which comes of it ſelf naturally and eaſily, ſuch as are cattel and ſheep. 
And therefore he ſuppoſes God rejected Cain and accepted Abel, becauſe Cain 
brought fruits which were procur'd by labor and tillage ; but Abel offered ſheep, 
which came by the eafie methods and pleaſing miniſteries of Nature. It is certain 
Foſephus ſaid not true, and had no warrant for his affirmative : but that which his 
diſcourſe does morally intimate is very right, that the things of Man's invention 

leaſe not God ; but that which comes from him we mult give him again, and ſerve 

im by what he hath given us, and our religion mult be of ſuch things as come to us 
from God : it muſt be obedience or compliance ; it muſt be ſomething of meer loye, 
or ſomething of love mingled with obedience: it 1s certain it was fo 1n the inſtance 


of Abel, 


31, And this appears in thoſe words of S. Paul, By faith Abel offered ſacrifice : it 
was not therefore done by choice of his own head ; but by the obedience of faith, 
Heb. 1! hich ſuppoſes revelation and the command or declaration of the will of God. And 
concerning this, in the Traditions and Writings of the Eaſterlings, we find this 
ſtory. © In the beginning of Mankind, when Eve for the Peopling of the World 
« was by God fo bleſſed in the PREny of Children that ſhe always had Twins be- 
«fore the birth of Seth, and the Twins were ever Male and Female, that = 

< might interchangeably marry , e gens fit wnius etatis populus virorum, | 
« Mankind ſhould expire in one generation ; Adam being taught by God did not 
« allow the Twins to marry, s: * pÞ quors apa Th yerioe Smplnas & IubCevte, whom na- 
« ture her ſelf by their divided birth had ſeparated aud divided ; but appointed 
« that Cain ſhould marry the Twin-ſiſter of 4be/, and Abe! ſhould marry 4zron 
« the Twin-ſiſter of Cain : But Cai» thought his own T win-fiſter the more beautiful, 
«and reſolved to marry her. Adam therefore wiſhed them to inquire of God 
« by ſacrifice; which they did : and becauſe Cazzs ſacrifice was rejected, and his 
« hopes made void, and his defire not conſented to, he kill'd his Brother 4bel; 
« whoſe Twin-ſiſter after fell to the portion of Seth, who had none of his own. 
Upon this occaſion ſacrifices were firſt offered. Now whether God taught 
the religion of it firſt to Adam, or immediately to Cain and Jbel, yet it is 
certain from the Apoſtle ( upon whom we may relie, though upon the tradition 
of the Exſterlings we may not) that Abel did his religion from the principle of faith ; 
and therefore that manner of on__—_ God did not conſiſt only in manners, 
but in ſupernatural myſtery ; that 1s, all external forms of worſhipping are no 
parts of moral duty, but depend upon divine inſtitution and divine acceptance: 
and although any external rite that is founded upon a natural rule of vertue may 
be accepted into religion, when that vertue is a law ; yet nothing muſt be pre- 
ſented to God but what himſelf hath choſen ſome way or other. Superſtitio ef 
ng traditions humane Religionis nomen —_ » ſaid the Glofle | iz C- 
of]. 2. ] when any tradition or invention of Man is called Religion, the pro- 
per name of it is ſ#perſtition; that is, when any thing is brought into Religion 
and is it ſelf made to be a worſhip of God, it is a wil-worſbip in the Criminal 
. fence. Haxc video ſapientiſſimorum fuiſſe ſententiam , legem neque hominum inge- 
i. $8 2. nits excogitatam, neque ſcitum aliquod eſſe populoram , ſed eternum quidaam 
VidePlato.dial, quod univerſum mundum regeret , imperandi prohibendique ſapientia. Ita princt- 
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vetautis Dei, (aid Cicero, Neither the wit of man, nor the conſent of the people is a 
competent warranty for any prime law ; for law IS an eternal] thing, fit to govern 
the world, it is the wiſdom of God commanding or forbidding. Reaſon indeed is the 
aptnels, the diſpoſition, the capacity and matter of the eternal law ; but the life and 
form of it is the command of Cod. Every plant which my Heavenly Father hath not 
planted ſhall be rooted up. Some plants ariſe from ſeed, ſome from {lips and ſuckers, 
ſome are grafted, and ſome inoculated ; and all theſe will grow, and bring forth 
pleaſing fruit ; bur if it grows wild, that 15 of its own accord, the fruit is fit for 
nothing, and the tree is tit for burning. 


KK ULE ALY: 


The Chriſlian Law both of Faith and Manners is fully contained in the Holy Scriptures : 
and from thence only can the Conſcience have Divine Warrant and Authority. 


I, F the perfection and fulnels of the Chriſtian Law I have already given accounts; 
() but where this law 1s recorded, and that the Holy Scriptures are the perfect 
and only Dizeſt of it, is the matter of the preſent Rule, which is of great ule in the 
Rule of Conſcience ; becaule if we know not where our Rule 1s to be found, and if 
there can be ſeveral Tables of the Law pretended, our obedience muſt be by chance 
or our own choice, that is, it cannot be obedience, which mult be voluntary 
inthe ſubmiſſion, and therefore cannot be chance, and it muſt be determin'd by 
= ſuperior, and therefore cannot be eur own antecedent choice, but what is choſen 
or Us. 
. . That the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament do contain the whole 
will and law of God is affirmed by the Primitive Fathers, and by all the re- 
formed Churches ; that the Scriptures are not a perfe&t Rule of Faith and man- 
ners, but that Tradition is to be added to make it a full repoſitory of the Divine 
will, is affirmed by the Church of Rowe. For the eſtabliſhing of the truth in this 
great rule and directory of Conſcience, Iſhall firſt ſhew, as matter of fa&, that the 
Church of God in all the firſt and beſt Ages, when tradition could be more certain, 
and aſſent to it might be more reaſonable, did nevertheleſs take the Holy Scrip- 
tures for their only rule of faith and manners. 2. Next, I ſhall ſhew what 
uſe there was of Traditions. 3. That the topick of traditions, after the conlig- 
nation of the Canon of Scripture, was not only of little uſe in any thing, but falſe in 
many things, and therefore unlate in all queſtions ; and as the world grew older, 
traditions grew more uncertain, and the argument from traditron was intolerably 
worlec. 

1. That the firſt Ages of the Church did appeal to Scripture in all their queſtions, 1 ap- 
peal to theſe teſtimonies. S. Clemens of Alexandria hath theſe excellent words, OuyS 
GTAQs aTopairophors v)pwrors Tepatyoip, 015 X/ EvTATPAIWERAL &T 101; £:£q"w* ad ux 
ZPYE movor &TAQ; TAY T0 I0Ehv, NAG TIPWIR Ra DE To Aexhty, v Thy 5 alparuy ava” 
poop» pwapTvetiar, dAAG TH T6 Kuvets Pwvn TI upeda to Cnryp}.or, n Taowy amo attuy 
exeyſuwrien, ud Mor 5 1 porn anod Zi 30% Tuyyava. It is not fit that we ſhould ſimply 
attend to the affirmatives of men, for our Nay may be as good as their Yea, But if the 
thing be matter of Faith, and not of opinion only, let #s not ſtay for a teſtimony of man, 
but confirm our queſtion by the word of God ; which is the moſt certain of all, or is in- 
deed rather the only demonſtratiow. Now that there may be no ſtarting-hole from 
theſe words of the Saint, I only add this, that it is plain from the whole order of 
his diſcourſe, that he ſpeaks only of the word of God written. For the words before 
are theſe, Do they take away all demonſtration, or do they affirm that there is any ? I 
ſuppoſe they will grant there is ſome ; unleſs they have loſt their ſenſes. But if there be any 
demonſtration, at is neceſſary that we make enquiry, »j EX TWAv RUTH! Yeahwy pay EPT: 
zToSeaxlnw:, and from the Scriptures to learn demonſtratively. And a little after he adds, 
they that imploy their time about the beſt things, never give over their ſearching after truth, 
T2jv Zr Thy anda an avrwoy Matwsr Tor Yeapur, until from the Scriptures they 
have got a demonſtration. He ſpeaks againſt the Gnoſticks, who prone tO 
ecret 
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ſecret traditions from I know not who : againſt them he adviſes Chriſtians, «7, . 
exoa Fryentaic, amod «ters bQuTHry FOWAX ola inthe SCrIprures, thence zo ſeck for ae- 
monſtrations, and by that rule to frame our lives. 

= Baſil in his Erhicks definit.26, Aa way pnp a 7 TeAYpa Wi Ixt Tf papTVELc T £2. 
FVEUTs YERGHs 5 WAnESFopepar pv Toy ayabwy, wTermiv ) Twy woinpwy, What ſvever j;5 
done or [aid ought to be confirmed by the teſtimony of the Divinely-izſpired Seripture ; both 
for the full perſwaſion of the gooa, as alſs for the condemnation of the evil: way jnua \ 
wedryua, that is, every thing that belongs to faith and manners, not every indiffe. 
rent thing, but every thing of duty; not every thing of a man, but every 
thing of a Chriſtian; not things of natural life, bur of the ſupernatural. 
W hich ſence of his words clearly excludes the neceſſity of tradition, ang 
yet intends not to exclude either liberty, or humane Jaws, or the conduct of prii- 


MY ————— 


dence. 
In Math, 5. Tothe like purpoſe is that of Origen: Debemm ergo ad teftimonium wverborums 
erg. que proferimus in aottrina, proferre ſenſum ſcripture, quaſi confirmarntem quem e9 po- 


zimw ſenſum, we ought to bring Scripture for the contirmation of our expoſition : 
which words of his are very conſiderable to thoſe who are earneſt for our admit- 
tance of traditive interpretation of Scriptures. Concerning which in paſſing by 
( becauſe it will be nothing to the main enquiry, which is not how Scripture 
is to be underſtood, bur whether being rightly underſtocd it be a ſufficient 
rule of faith and manners ) I ſhall give this account : That beſides there are 
I mean in matters of faith, not in matters ritual ard of government ) no 
uch traditive commentaries; there being no greater variety and difference 
amongſt the ancient and modern writers commonly and reſpectively in any 
thing than in their expoſitions of Scripture; no where {o great liberty, no 
where (o little agreement ; beſides this, I ſay, that they are in commenta- 
ries of Scriptures to be lookt upon as ſo many ſingle perſuns, becauſe there 
was no publick authentick commentary ry where, no aſſemblies in order to any 
ſuch expoſitions, no tradition pretended for the ſence of controverted places; but 
they us'd right reaſon, the —_— of faith, the ſence of the words, and thenctice 
of the originals, and ſo they expounded certainly or probably according as it hap- 
ned, according to that of S. Athanaſivs. Sunt vero etiam multi Santtorum Magiſtre- 
rum librt in quos fi quis incurrat, aſſequetur quodammodo ſcripturarum interpretationen, 
There are many books of the holy Doors, upon which if one chance to light, he 
may in ſome meaſure attain to the interpretation of the Scriptures. But when they 
( according to Origer's way here deſcribed ) confirmed an expoſition of one placeby 
the dodrine of another, then and then only they thought they had the &7oHaEis ypa- 
gn, the Scripture-demonſtration, and a matter of faith and of neceſſary belief 
and that this was the duty of the Chriſtian Doors, Origen does expreſly af- 
rn r-3P firm. .” Afterwards, as Paul's cuſtom is, he would verifie from the holy Scrip- 
” tures what he had ſaid; ſo allo giving an example to the Doors of the 

» Church, that what they ſpeak to the people ſhould not be of their own 

”» ſence, but confirmed by Divine teſtimonies : For if he, ſuch and ſo great an 

”» Apoſtle, did not ſuppole his own authority ſufficient warrant to his ſayings, un- 

” lels he make it appear that what he ſays is written in the Law and the Prophets: 

” how much more ought we little ones obſerve this, that we do not bring forth 

? ours, but the ſentences of the holy Spirit, 47. from Scripture ? for that was the 

' Practiceof &. Paul, whom he in this place for that very thing propounds as imi- 
LO table. And in purſuance of this example and advice, $. Cyri/ expreſſes himſelf 
97 outing perfectly, un F nm ais SUPETIOACY1ULS WEITEXE) attend not to my inventions ; for you 
rum. may poſſibly be deceiv'd : but truſt no words, tay pv pwaby; &% toy yur ypufur» 
unleſs thou doſt learn it from the Divine Scriptures. And more fully yer he (peaks 

in another place ; ſpeaking of faith in the Holy Trinity he adviſes them to ret«in 

Caceldia, that Feal in their mind, which by heads, or ſummaries u already lightly expound- 
uluminat, ed to you, but if God grant, ſhall according to my ſtrength be demonſtrated to you by 
Scripture, Ad 1 week TW Fe{coy 2; ay iwn T WG Es MUG Nee wy und To TUY OV aveu Tay 

Sewy TepabiSoSai ypagor. For it behoves us not to deliver ſo much as the leaſt thin 

of the holy myſteries of faith without the Divine Scriptures, nor to be moved wit 

probable diſcourſes. Neither give credit to me ſpeaking, unleſi what is ſpoken be demon- 
ſtrated by the holy Scriptures: n autngia Þ avin Þ wigtws Se ox bf bupsoroDo yi: 6AX 


6 


Orat.contra 
Genes, 
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FF, anSatws TOY Fetwy 681 ypapur, for that ts the ſecurity of OUY faith which is derin'd 

pot from witty inventions, but from the aemonſtration of divine $ eriptnres, Omne quod lo- 

quimur debemus affirmare ae Seripturis ſanttis, ſaid S. Hierom, Every thing that we 
ſpeak we muſt prove it from the holy Scriptures ; not every thing abſolutely, but eve- ® 141.35. 
ry thing of religion, every thing of faith and manners : and it allthis be not in the 
Scriptures, it can have no juſt authority. Hoc quia de ſcripturis authoritatem non 
habet,cadem facilitate contemnitur qua probatur, If it have not its warrant from SCrIP- Idew in Mate, 
ture, it may withas much eaſe be de{pis'd as it was offered. Where though S. Hre- cap. 23. 

rom ſpeaks of a particular queſtion, vz. whether Zecharias the ſon of Barachias were 

the Father of Fob» the Bapriſt ; yer it could not have been applied to this particular, 

if it had not been true in the general, That every thing of religion may be rejected 

that is not prov d from Scripture. But this 15 expreſly affirm'd by S. Chryſoom ; Mowil in Vſs!, 
Nam fi quid dicitur abſque Scriptura, auditorum cogitato claudicat, &c. If any thing ve 95: 

ſpoken without Scripture the thought of the hearers is lame ; ſometimes incliniis to aſſent, 

ſometimes declining ; ſometimes rejetting the opinion as frivoleus, ſometimes receiving 

it as probable : but when a teſtimony of the Divine woice proceeds from Scripture, it con- 

firms the ſpeech of him that ſpeaks, and the mind of him that hears. And upon this ac- 

count it was that S. Cyril of Alexandria, being to diſpute with Theodorer concern- 

ing ſome myſterious queſtions of Religion, retus'd to confer but from the foun- adEuonion, 
tains of Scripture. It became him( lays he ) being exercis'd in Scriptures, ſince his de- 
ire was to confer with me about divine myſteries, to ſþcak with us only out of the Iloly 
Scriptures, and ſoto frame his diſcourſe as becomes holy things, And I ſhould wonder if 
Theodoret ſhould do other wile : for !1e himſelf brings ia the orthodox Chriſtian lay- 
ing to Eraniſtes, pI 0 Aoyious; x; CYAAOYUTMYs & pwr ives WEepoeriyny; EW » 9 1 Te 
Jour 1h Feit yeRtn' Tell not me of your logiſms and ſpllogiſms: | rely upon Scripture 
alone, In which ſhort ſentence he makes proviſion againſt all devices of mans inven- 
ting ; but heeſtabliſhes a remedy and an affirmative that is equally ſtrong againſt 
all pretenſion of traditions beſides Scripture, by m_ that Scripture alone 15 the 
ground of his confidence, the argument of his perſwaſion in matters of” Religion. 
But S. »ſtin eſtabliſhes the ſame lufficient and only rule of Scripture, and by way of 
inſtance excludes the Authority of Councils. Sed nunc nec ego Nicenum nec th debes Contra Maxi- 
Arimineuſe tanquam prejudicaturns proferre Concilium, Neque ego hujus anthoritate ne- «7 ig 
que tu illius detineris : Scripturarum authoritatibus, non quorumeunque proprits, ſed utrif- 

que communibu teſtibus, res cum re, cauſa cum cauſa, ratio cum ratione concertet, I ought 

not to urge the Nicene Council, nor you that of Ariminum ; as prejudging the queſtion ox 

either ſide. But let the cauſes be confronted, argument againſt argument, matter againſt 

matter, thing againſt thing by the authorities of —_— which are the witneſſes coms- 

mon to us both. By which words, it S. A«ſtiz*saftirmative can prevail, it is certain 

that nothing ought to be pretended for argument but Scripture in matters of Religi- 

on. For if a General Council, which is the beſt witneſs of tradition, the beſt ex- 

pounder of Scripture, the beſt determiner of a queſtion, is not a competent meaſure 
ofdetermination, then certainly nothing elle can pretend to it, nothing but Scripture. 

And if it be replied, that this is only athrm'd by him in cale that rwo Councils are or 

ſeem contrary : Ianſwer, that if Councilscan be or ſeem contrary, fo that wiſe and 

good men cannot competently infift upon their teſtimony, it is certain a man may be 
deceived, or cannot juſtly be determin'd by any topick but the words and conlequen- 

ces of Scripture ; and ifthis be the only probation, then it is ſufficient, that's cer- 

tain. Butthat will be a diſtin& conſideration, In the mean time that which 7 in- 

tend to perſwade by theſe teſtimonies, is, that the Fathers of the Primitive Church 

did in all their myſterious enquiries of religion, in all matters of faith and manners, 

admit no argument but what was deriv d from Scripture *. * ver dicita, 


Licet; mas, Non 
licet, Inter licet vfrum, & yon licet noftrum, nutant © remigant animi populorum, Nemo vobis credat, nemo nibis : omnes :ontemuoft bo 
mines ſmmus : quarendi ſunt Fudices : fi Chriftiani, de utraque parte dari non peſſunt, quiaſftadits veritas tmpeditur. De ſuri: qua: 2ds eff 
Fudex : fi Paganus, non potef# noſſe Chriſtiana ſecreta : þ+ Fudaus, ininicus Ht Chriſtiani baptiſmats, Ergo in terru willum 1» bac y. Foperivs 
poterit judicium : decelo quarendus ef Fudex, Sid mt quid pulſamas ad Celum, cum hab-amus hic in Evangelio tflamontitm ? Optar 
bib. 5, conty, Parmen, 

Ego ſolis ei ſcriptor um qui jam Canouici appellantur, didici hanc timorem bonoremque deferre, ut nullam eorum ſcribendo erraſſe audeam 
credere : alios autem ita lego ut quantalibet ſantlitate dottrinaque polltant ; non ided verum putem quia ij ft ia ſenſerum, ſed qnis mibi vel par 
ilos authores Canonicos, vel probabili ratione, quod a veritate non abhorreat, per ſuadere potuerunt. S. Avguft, ep.ig.ad Hiron mum. 

Si divinarum ſcriptararum, earum ſcil.que Canonice in Eccleſia nominantur per ſpicug aljgnid firmatur authorit ate. fine ul/t dubitatiug;e 
eredendumeſ?, Aliis verd teftibus vel teſfimoniis quibus _— credendum eſſe ſuadetur, tibi credere vel non crideie licer, Oe, tb, F p.112. Vide 
eundem lib, ad Donatift as prÞ colationem cap.15. © lib, de Unitate, Eccleſia cap. 18. & 1y. lb, 2, de baptiſ contra Donatiſtas, (ap. 3, 
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De Reſur.car- 
nis Cap. 3s 
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2, Next to this and like it is, that the Primitzve Dottors aid confute all —erefies 


from Scripture 3 which could no way be done, but that becaule Reftum eſt index [1 


& obliqui, that which is ſtraight will demonſtrate its own ſtraightneſs and the crook- 
edneſs of that which is crooked. Scripture muſt be a rule of all religion and gall 
faith, and therefore ſufficient to reprove all vice and every herclie. So Tertullian 
diſcourſes, Aufer hereticis que cum Ethnicis ſapiunt, ut de Scripturs ſolu queſtiones 


ſus ſiſtent, Take from hereticks their Ethnick learning, that they may diſpute their 


ueſtions out of Scripture only. To this purpoſe Origen brings 1n the precedent of 
our Bleſſed Lord, from Scriptures confuting the herefie of the Sadaxcees about the 
Reſurrection. As Chriſt did, fic facient & Chriſti imitatores exemplis Scripturarum, 
wibus oportet ſecundum ſanam dottrinam omnem vocem obmuteſcere Pharaons, fo will 
the followers of Chriſt do by the examples of Scriptures, which will put to ſilence 
every voice of Pharaoh; that is, every doctrine of the adverſaries. Plainer yet are 
thoſe excellent words of S. 4thanaſiws, ſpeaking but of a ſmall part of Scripture, 
even ſo much as was ſufficient to prove the articles of the Nicene Creed : 'H 8 oy au- 
Th Wars THY TATIPOY XEATE TH Feds YERRRs ouoAoynlact Wifi avTapxy; bt Wegs aya- 
TeoTnv pp Waon; actbaas op ao 5 T oorbdas of Xetos wirtw:* helays, That faith 
which the Fathers confeſſed at Nice, according to the Holy Scriptures, was ſufficient to 
reprove all | heretical '] impicty, and to eſtabliſh our Religion or faith in Chriſt. And 
therefore S. Chryſeſtom compares the Scriptures to a door : avrai » nas mepoayvoiny 
Fe, % Thy FE0Yvw0 (hy & vOUYEO10 *=*= BTWS GMOXAGH TOKS cipelinors Thy a00d oy, For they 
lead us to God, and opento us the knowledge of God, axd keep hereticks from entring in, 
The metaphor is dogmatical and plain enough without a commentary. The 
Scripture mult be the port at which every article of faith muſt go forth, and by 
which every hereſic can be kept from the fold of Chriſt. Lne ignoramms ex ea diſc; 
mus. So Theogderet, Whatſoever we are ignorant of, we learn from thence, MNihileſf 
quod nequeat Scriptary diſſolvi. So Theophylattk. There is no difficulty but maybe 
unticd by the Scriptures. 
The Author of the imperfe& work upon S. Matthew, uſually attributes to S. Chry- 
ſeftem, diſcourſes pertinently and extreme fully to this article. Thex | whez ye ſball 
ſee the abomination of deſolation ſtanding in the holy place ] that ss, when ye ſhall ſee in- 
pious hereſie, which s the army of Antichriſt, ſtanding in the holy places of the Church, 
in that time | he which is in Fudea let him flee to the mountains, *] that is, they who arein 
Chriſtianity, let them run to the Scriptures, And why does he command all Chriſtians 
in that time to runto the Scriptures ? Becauſe ever ſince hereſie did infeſt thoſe Churches, 
there can be noproef of true Chriſtianity, nor any other refuge for (_—_— who would 
know the truth of faith, but that of the Divine Scripture. And a little after, Now by 
20 means canhe that deſires, come to know which is the true Church of Chriſt, but only by 
the Scriptures ----- Our Lord therefore knowing that there would be ſo great a __- FI 
the laſt days, commanas that all Chriſtians who would be eſtabliſhed in the trut of faith 
ſhould flye to nothing but to the Scriptures, Thele words in ſome Editions of the works 
of 8. Chryſeſtom are {cratch'd out by a Rowan hand, to the regret of ſome of his own 
party, and the ſhame of them that ſuffered it or are pleaſed with it. All that 1 
ſhall ſay tothe book 15 this, that it is very often urg'd by the greateſt patrons of tra- 
dition to ſerve their ends in many other queſtions, and therefore cannot be rejected 
upon pretence of not being S. Chryſoſtom's; much leſs upon pretence that it was 
written or interpolated by an 4rriaz ; becauſe the Arrians call'd for Scripture 1n the 
uſe of the word oyevo:G-, but for the thing it (elf they offer'd to be tried by tradi- 
tion : and ſo did the Carholicks, as it _ Or as -= peeviſhneſs of their adverſa- 
ries, or the advantages of the queſtion did prompt them ; but the Catholicks and the 
Arrians never did differ upon the queſtion of the ſufficiency of Scripture. But as 
for the book, ir is /iber dottus & minime fpernendus, ſays Bellarmine ; and ſo is this te- 


= 1 9 ſtimony : and the rather becaule it is perfe&ly agreeing with the doctrine of the other 


de S.Joh, 
Chrylolt, 


Fathers. 


$. Sos. Auguſtine, Contra inſidioſos errores Deus woluit ponere firmamentum in Seriptu- 


TraR.2. in 


Epift.Juban, 


ris, contra quas nullus audet loqui quoquo modo quiſe wult videri Chriſtianum, Againſt 
treacherous errors God would place our ſtrength in the Scriptures ; againſt which 
none that would any way ſeem a Chriſtian dares to ſpeak. And a little after he adds 
this example. When Chriſt offered himſelf to Thomas to be haxdled, non illi ſuffecit 
nifi de Scripturis confirmaret cor credentium, Chriſt thought it not enough unleſi out 4 

the 


— —  —— 
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4+ Scriptures he had confirmed the heart of the believers: profpiciebat enim nos futu- 
ros. He fore-ſaw that we ſhould come after : For if they therefore believed becau ſe they 
held and handled him, what do we ? Chriſt is aſcended into Heaven, nt to return but 
at the end of the Vi orld that he may juage the quick and the dead: whe,ce ſhall we believe 
but by that by which he confirm'd them who handled hins ? He opened unto them the 
Scriptures] The Scriptures theretore are the great repolitory and the great ſccuri- 
ty of faith. They are allo the great and the only deletcry of herefies. So Juftus 
Ore:litanus expounds that of the Cazticles | rake the little foxes] that is, convincite 
hereticos corumque verſutias ſantarum Scripturarum concluaite teſtimoniis ; convince 
hereticks, and reſtrain their ſubtleties and crafts with the teſtimonies of Holy 
Scriptures. And thus in fact the Fathers did conclude againſt the Groſticks, the 
Valentinians, the eMarcionttes, the eManichees, the Pho;inians, the Arrians, the 
Novatians, Entychians , Enmomians, Neſtorians, e Macedonians , and all the peſts 
of Chriſtendom. Hos percuyjit gladius, The Word of God is ſharper than a 
two-edged $word ; and the magazines of Scripture were the armories of the 
Church. 

3. The Fathers aid reject whatſoever was offered a4 an article of faith or a Rule o 
manners, that was not tina, or could not be proved from Scriptures. S0 Tertullian, ged De Orat.c.12. 
quoniam unum aliquod attigimus vacue obſervations, non pigebit cetera quoque deyotare, 
quibus merito vanitas exprobranda eſt, ſiquidem fine ullius aut Dominict aut Apoſtolict 
precepts authoritate fiunt. Hujuſmoat enim non religiont , ſed ſuperſtitioni deputantur, 
affeit ata & coatta, + cnrioſt potins quam rationalis offictt, Tf you cannot thew the 
authority of a Divine or Apoſtolical precept, your office is not religion, bur ſuper- 
ſtition, not a reaſonable lervice, but curioſity, coaction or affeftation. Pamelins 
ſuppos'd theſe words to be very dangerous againſt Eccleſiaſtical Traditions. They 
are indeed againſt all ſuch traditions as either were meer matters of fa& withour 
command, or were poltnate to the days of the Apoſtles, of which nature are al- 
moſt all now 1n reputation and practice amongſt the Romaniſts. But more full yet 
and explicative of the former are thole other words of Tertullian againit Hermoge- _ 
nes: Whether all things were made of preexiſting matter, Thave no where read, let the =P: 22: 
School of Hermogenes ſhew where it is written. Si non eſt ſcriptum, timeat Vs illud ad- 
Jicientibus ant detrahentibus deſtinatum , If it be not written, let him fear the curſe of 
them that add or detract to or from what is written in the Scriptures. But S. Baſil 1s Homil, de f4e. 
yet more decretory . Puvees £7 [O15 TG EWS) X; UTEpnParics KATNYOCLR) 1 xTYeTGv TLTWv 
YEYCRu pivmr, 1 eTagayay THY ph YEYEApevur, It 1s a manifeſt defettion from the faith, 
and a conviction of pride, either to reject any thing of what is written, or to introduce wy 
any thing that is not, And therefore in purſuance of this great truth and meaſure of " Afetic, 
conſcience, he gives this rule, Tay 70 exlos © Seomvevgry yeagns u Cn TG" tws Ov auap- TT 
mia ty, Whatſoever us without Scripture, not deriv'd from thence, ts not of faith, aud 
therefore is a ſia: and therefore every ſuch thing S. Auſtia accurles ; Siquis ſive de 
Chriſto, ſrve de ejus Eccleſia, ſive de quacunque alia re que pertinet ad fidem vitamque Lib. Z contra 
noſtram, non dicam ſi nos, ſed, quod Paulus adjecit, fi Angelus de calo vobis annuaciave- _— ettlafii, 
rit preterquam quod in Scripturis legalibus c> Ewvangelicis accepiſtis, anathema ſit, It any 
of us 1 will not (ay, but it any Angel (for that S. Part added) hall ſay any thing of 
Chriſt or of his Church or of any other thing pertaining to faith and our life, ex- 
cept what we have received from the Scriptures of the Law and the Goſpels, let 
him be Anathema. Scripturis non loquentibus quis loquetur ? If the Scriptures fpeak 
not, who will ſpeak ? ſaid S. Proper. < All things which are delivered to us by 
« the Law and the Prophets and the Apoſtles we receive, acknowledge and confeſs, 2510 £ 
«neither do we inquire after any thing elſe : For it cannot be that beſide thoſe things roms operum 
* whichare civinely ſpoken by the divine Oracles of the Old and New Teſtament,we 5 ” 
*{huuld fay or at all think any thing of God. So S. Cyril, Theſe Fathers ſpeak  __ 
dogmarically, generally and peremptorily : nothing but what is in Scripture ; 0- ne Ba 
thing of God, nothing of Chriſt, nothing of his Church, nothing of any thing Cit. 
elle. Add ro thele, that by their doctrine of the ſufficiency and ſole uſe and necel- 
ity of Scripture in matters of Religion, they do exclude by name every thing that 
pretends againit {cripture. So Theophilus Alexanarinus Demoniaci ſpiritus eſt it- 
ſtinitus ſophiſmata humanarum mentinm ſequi, & aliquid extra Scripturarum authorita- 
tem ſequt, Ir 15 the inſtin& of the Devil to follow the inventions of Mens minds, 
and to follow any thing without the authority of rhe Scriptures. No device, no wir, 


TR no 
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took | 


relt can be no fulneſs; as Fires Georgicks cannot be full, becauſe he tells a few 
things well of Bees and Tillage. But I will not chule any authorities concerning 
which I necd to argue ; there are enough that are extremely plain, affirmative and 
concluding. I initance in lrexe. f  '» hec talia debemus Deo qui + nos feett, rettiſ- 
ſime (cientes quia Scripture quiaem per, *4& ſunt, quippe 4 verbo Dei & Spiritu ejus 
difte, We know aflir-1y that the Scriptures are perte, for they are the word of 
God, and ſpokea by ic tpi. of God. But therefore he adviſes, Legite diligentins 


Lib, 4. cap,56, 7d quo 45 Apoſtolis oft #14, jelium © '* datum, & legite diligentins Prophetas , & 


luvenietis univerſam acdtinucm, cf  omi.em dottrinam, e&* omnem paſſionem Domint 
noſtri predicatam tu ipſis, Read the Golpel which the Apoſtles left us more diligent- 
ly, read the Prophets more diligeatly, and you ſhall find declar'd in them all the 


Apud Theo doctrine of Chrilt, all his a*h19n and all his paſſion. By [univerſam attionem } he 


% ww 
Concil Nicen, TA #NiGP TEC 


means his lite indeiinitely, aud in general : and certainly the New Teſtament 
eeds nothing to its being a perte&t Rule. when it contains all Chriſts doctrine, and 
all his itorv, 5/22. {0 tar as concerns us. Eveyyeamnaiy BiEacr %) amp oAnai x TW 
otnw' 1% YiCTIOU.LTE OUOWs NUR, oTEp XY pn TEK Ty Tas Teprayv exmaid uot 
faid Conſtantive the Emperor. The Ewanzcelical books, and thoſe of the Apoſtles, on 
the 


365 
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the oracles of the old Prophets, do evidently teach us to believe thoſe things which we 
ought to believe concerning that which is Divine. And therefore S. Atharaſins, or 
whoever is the Author ot the Exhortation to the Mozks, Cura in canonicis ponenda eſt 
ulubriter monumentis, won quod Hpocrypha preſertim ignorats debeamus damnare, ſed 
quod ad ſcientiam Lei digeſtam Canon ſeriem putemus poſſe ſufficere. Be careful in 
reading the Canonical Scriptures; not that the Apocryphal ( cſpecially before they 
are known ) ought to be rejected, but that we ſuppoſe the Canon is ſufficient [| zo 
the knowledge of God, | Thelame with yay Tee Yeu, that which # concerning 
God; that 1s, the religion. But more full is that ſhort ſentence of S. Athanaſins, g,. ..... 
'AuTd pres wh, yap cow aryiai x; FeomTrevoor Yeapui Wes; THY T annbaas Tay ergy, The Qentes in uwatio 
holy ana divinely-1aſpir'd Scriptures are in themſelves ſufficient for the preaching or enun- 
ciation of the truth. To the ſame purpoſe are the words of S. Chryſoſtom ; If there be j,”) _., 
need to learn any thing, or tobe ignorant of any thing, thence we learn ; if we wonld re- 2 Tim. 
prove falſhood, thence we araw ; if any thing be wanting to correction, to caſtigation, to 
comfort, and that we ought toget it, from thence we learn it. pyJt weermmein: iteepr I t- _ 6.'n ep, 
Saoxanovy yas; THXACYIE Tg Its* das 08 bid aoxa ws Kava, Look for 0 other teacher, I 
thou haſt the oracles of God: none teaches thee like them, He that uſes not the Scrip- 
tures, but comes into the fold of Chriſt ſome other way, that is, appoints a way to 
himſelf which the law [_ of God Jhath not eſtablithed, he is a thief. For the Scrip- Homil $8. 
tures are like a moſt ſtrong gate, and keep out hereticks from extring, ana make us all to- I han, 
gether ſure of all things whatſoever we will: | of all thizgs ] that is, of all things of re- 
ligion ; for that is the ſubject of the diſcourle, and explicitly delivered by himin 
another place. DS nicquia queritur ad ſalutem, totum jam aatmpietum eſt in Scripturs, gg 11 von 
In the Scriptures fully there is whatſoever is look'd tor unto Salvation. And this is pert. Mar, 
loexprels'd in an excellent place of S. Auſtin, In 1s qi.e aperte in Scriptars poſtta ſunt — $5 
inveninntur illa omnia que continert fiaem moreſque vivenat, ſpem ſcil. atque charitatem. mma hond 
More fully yet was that of 4bbat Oailo of the Cluniac order, Omnis ratio qua wel na. 
Deum wel nos cognoſcimus, divint libris continetur, In thoſe things which are openly colla1 «.c.r, 
or plainly placed in the Scriptures all thing; are to be found which contain faith, and 
the manners of life, 257, hope and charity : every meaſure or manner by which we 
know God or our ſelves 1s contain'd in the Divine books. What can be more plain 
or more affirmative? But S. 4uſtin ſays the ſame thing over and over ; Legite ſacram jm 3320 
ſcripturam in qua quid tenendum & quid fugienaum fit plene inyenietis, Read the holy mo, 
Seriptures ; in which ye ſhall [| perfe&tly, or] fully find what is to be held, whar 1s 
to beavoided. And again, Santa Scriptura noſtre dottring regulam figit, The Holy np, ., 
Scripture fixes or _ the rule of our doctrine. I» hoc volumine cuntta que edifi- it.cs, = 
cant, omnia que erudiunt, ſcripta continentur, faith S. Gregory Biſhop of Kome, In,, ., . 
this volume whatſoever can inſtru us, whatſoever can edifie us is contained. Ezek. © 
Pale Tx maond ef opyhoc nwiv 912 TE vIuY *\ TEIPNTOY X ATI CADY X HY VERT Ov Seyo- _ 
pela x; yivwoxo py, % atCopys, ud'ty TEPARITEPW TY1 WV bamCnTevTe:, laid S, Damaſcen ; rap ortho. 
All things delivered to us by the Law ana the Prophets, the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts, we = 
receive and know and reverence, looking for nothing beyonatheſe. ® And to bring in any 1» Levir.q.g. 
” thing that is a ſtranger to Scripture Theodoret calls it an extinguiſhing of the 
” Spirit ; ſomething contrary to that duty whereby we are oblig'd to ſtir up the 
” grace of God we have received. * For the Church of Chriſt dwells in and poſlceſſes 
” aſſemblies in all the world being joyn'd by the unity of the Spirit, and bath cities 
” of the Law and the Prophets, of the Golpel and Apoſtles, ſhe departs not out of 
” her own bounds, that is, from the Holy Scriptures, but retains her firſt poſſeſſion. 
SoS. Hierom, And inhis commentary on Pſal. 86. ( if he bethe Author of it, as Mice cs; 
Kupertws affirms, ) expounding thoſe words, Dominus varrabit in Scriptura populorum 
& principum horum qui fuerunt in 2a, he lays, [ Et principum } hoc eſt Apeſtolorum & 
Evangeliſtarum :. | horun: quit fuerunt in ea | videte quid dicat, ui fuerunt, non qui 
ſunt, ut exceptis Apoſtolis, quodcanque alins poſtea dicitur, abſcindatur, non habeat ps- 
ſtea autoritatem. Suamvis crvo Santtns fit altquis poſt Apoſtolos, quamvis diſertus 
fit, non habet autoritatem, quonsam Demns narrat in Scriptura populorum & princt- 
pum qui fuerunt inea, ? The Princes of the people ] that is, the Apoſtles and Evan- 
” geliſts: [_ of them which have been in her ] which have been, not which are in her; 
” that excepting what the Apoſtles ſay, every thing after them may be cut off, it 
” hath noauthority. For it there be any wiſe man, any Saint after the Apoſtles, he 
” hath no authority ; becaulc our Lord ſaith inthe Scripture or writing of the Princes 
Ii 3 that 
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that have been in her. S»fficit Divina Scriptura ad faciendum eos qui tn ila educatt ſunt 
ſapientes, & probatiſſimos, > ſnffictentiſſimam habentes intelligertiam ;, tdigewu/que ad 
hoc proy ſus ni il externss Magiſt1s. So 5. Cyril of Alexanaria. ” The Givine Scrip- 
Lib.7.comra » tures (ufficient to make them who are educated in it wiſe and mult approv'd, and 
wn ” having a moſt ſufficient underitanding, and beſides this we need no external Ma- 
ſters. Tothe ſame purpole is that of Anaſtsſ15 of Uutioch, Lnod que ſilentiopreterii; 
Lib.8.2nagogi- $criptur a atrvina non ſont ſcrutanaa, perſpicuum ; Unnia exim que faciunt ad noſtram uti- 
rac nes litatem diſpenſavit  adminiſtravit Spiritus ſanttus *: ” It Is maniteilt that thote things 
ION ” are Not to be enquir'd into which the Scripture hath paſs'd over with ſilence. For 
” the holy Spirit hath diſpenſed to us, and auminittred all things which conduce un- 
” to our prohit. Lnicquid eſt ae verbo Det, quicquid ſeirt wel predicart oportet, de ly- 
® Abb caruatione, de vera Divinitate cf Humaznitate filu Det, duobus ita continetur Tejtamen- 
or Ta - tis, ut extra hec nihil ſit quod anuunciars debeat aut credi. Totum in his comprehenditur 
Comment, in c@/cſte oraculum, quod tam firmiter ſcire debemus, ut extra hec audire neque hemiem yg. 
_ Qu 1:3+ bis liceat, neque irgelum, ” Whatſoever is of the word of God, whatſocycr ought 
” to be known or preached of the Incarnation, of the true Divinity and Humanuy 
” of the Son of God, 1s ſocontain'd in both the Teſtaments, that belides theſe there ix 
” nothing that may be believ'd or preach'd. All the whole celeſtial oracle is com- 
” prehended in theſe, which we muſt fo firmly believe, that beſides thele it is nor 
” lawful for us to hear either Man or Angel : and indeed it were not to be imagined 
how the Scripture ſhould be a Canon or Rule to Chriſtians, it it were to imperfect 
that it did not contain the mealures of faith and manners. Ka:wy tt v#rey od wily- 
Oy TEGAY WESGEOW 3X, a@ripeory vIauws md exyopy.or, laid Varinus, A Kule or Cans 
is an unerrinig meaſure, which at nohand can receive addition or ſuffer diminution. And 
Eib.r.conr. S, Baſulreproved the heretick Ennomizs for folly beſides his talſe doctrine, becaule 
nt that heaftirmd tradition of the Fathers to be the Gnomon or Canon of taith, and yet 
ſaid, wegamns axetteotpas Idan that it wanted ſome additamext to make it exact; 
ONE Part contradicts the other. 'O XhrWY 2TE TesFdeouw ©TE aPaipeoiy Sela, £T%1 10 
Homil.12.i) xaywy t) «Tov, faith S. Chryſoſtom, If any thing be put to it, or taken from it, it 
3p. ceaſes tobe a Canon, And therefore Scriptures are not the Chriſtian Canon, they 
are not Canonical, if they need to be ſupplied by traditions. The ſame is allo 
affirmed by Oecumenine, and the very words of Chryſoſtom are tranſcrib'd by Thee: 

phyla. 


11, 5. Whatſoever Chriſt taught to his Apoſtles by his Sermons, and by his Spirit, all that 
the Aprſtles taught to the Church, and ſet it down in writing. 


This we learn from S. Irenews, Non per altos diſpoſitionem ſalutis noftre cognovimu 

Lib. 3.cap.1. quam per eos per quos Evangelium pervenit ad nos, quod quidem hinc precontavernnt, 
poſtea vero per Det voluntatem in Scripturis nobis tradiderunt, fundamentum & colum- 

nam fidet noſtre futurum, We have known the Occonomy of our ſalvation by 30 other but 

by thoſe by whom the Goſpel came tows ; which truly they then preach'd, but afterwards 

þ the will of God deliver d to us inthe Scriptures, which was tobe the piller and ground to 

our fatth: ] wit, what the Church was afterwards to miniſter, the Scriptures did 

conlign, and both of them were pillars and grounds of faith, the Church A&Tvp- 

yg, the Scriptures euberrinuys, the Church by way of Miniftery, the Scriptures 

by their Authority. To this purpole are thoſe words of S. Auſtin, Cum multa feeiſſet 

” '&.q49.m Dominus Jeſus, non muta ſcripta ſuzt, ficut idem ipſe ſanttus Evangeliſta teſtatur, 
June. multa Dominum & aixiſſe ex feciſſe que ſcripta non ſunt: eletta ſunt autem que ſcribe- 
rentur que ſaluti credentium ſufficere videbantur, Our Lord Feſws did do many things 

which are not written ; audthe holy Evangeliſt does witnefi that he both did and ſpake 

many things which are not written : but thoſe things which were ſeen to ſuffice to the ſabua- 

tion of beltevers were choſen to be written, And therefore S. Auſtin and Optatus com- 

pare the Scriptures to the Will cf the Teſtator : concerning his goods the kindred 

Expoſit.2.Plal. may ſtrive, one aitirming this, and another that ; but proferte tabulas, ſhew the 
210% Wall, peruſe the writings ; then the Judge liſtens, the Advocates are ſilent, the 
people are in {ulpence, the litigants wait : let the Teſtators words be read, that 
mult end all contention. Now this Will was therefore conlign'd in writing, that 
when our Teftator was gone from us we might not doubr concerning his Legacies 
and his Commandinents. The tame is by Nicephorns particularly aftirm'd of S. jw 
ul 
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abſent, to recal into their memory what he had delivered, fet them down in his Fpiſtles as 
in a ſummary, And S. Peter having ( as appears in his Epiſtle ) promiſed todo ſome- 
thing to put them in mind after his deceale ( meaning to remind them of the doctrine 
delivered ) cauſed S. Mark to write this Goſpel. 

12, Thus I have ſufficiently demonſtrated the Rule fo far as this tupick can extend ; 
that is by matter of Fact, and the doctrine of the Church. For it Tradition be re- 
gardable, then that the Scriptures are a ſufficient and a perfe& Rule of Faith and Man- 
ners is competently prov'd by that which our adverſaries in this queſtion pretend to 
regard: bur if Tradition be not conſiderable, then the Scriptures alone are ; and 
there is indeed no Tradition foclear, fo regular, ſo unreproveable as thoſe which are 
concerning Scripture. That thele books are Scripture, that is, the written word 
of God, and that the writren word of God is all that we have of Gods will, 1s univer- 
fally delivered by the Chriſtian, and of that which of late is queſtion'd I have given a 
ſpecimen :* for it the concurrent teſtimony of ſo many Fathers cannot perlwade this 
article, then the topick of Tradition will be wholly uleleſs in all queſtions ; bur if 
they can, as indeed they ought in this queſtion, then we are fix'd upon this great 
rule of Conſcience ; the Holy Scriptures are the great Rule of Conſcience both in do- 
&rines of Faith, and in doctrines of Manners. | 

13, 2. Thenextenquiry is, whatule there 1s of traditions, and if they cannot be a 
part of the Rule, what aids do they bring to the Conſcience in taith or man- 
ners? 

14, 1, To this lan(wer, that tradition is of great uſe for the conveying of this great 
Rule of Conlicience, the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Teitament. For 
when I affirm that the Holy Scriptures are a perfect rule of faith and manners, that 
is, that they contain all the word of God ; it is to be underſtood, that it isa -ruie, a 
perfe& rule to them who believe them to be the word of God. For the queſtion 
1s not whether Scriptures be a Rule, but whether they be a perfe#? Rule : not whe- 
ther they be the word of God, but whether they be all the word of Cod that is of ne- 
ceſlity to be preach'd to the Church. So that the traditions concerning Scripture 

. it ſelf, being extrinſecal to Scripture, are alſo extrinſecal to the queſtion : and 
ſuppoſing that tradition were the only inſtrument of conveying Scripture to us; 
yet that tradition muſt not, cannor poſſibly be any part of the queſtion, for Scrip- 
ture muſt be ſuppos'd as deliver'd tous and accepted for the word of God, before we 
can enquire whether this Scripture ſo delivered be all the word of God orno. And 
indeed tradition of Scripture 1s the hand that reaches forth this repoſitory of the 
Divine word, but it ſelf is not directly any part of it; it miniſters to the will of 
God, bur is no part of the matter of it : and therefore the common pretence for the 
neceſſity. of tradition beſides Scripture ( becaule by univerſal tradition we under- 
ſtand theſe to be the books of Scripture ) will come to nothing, becaule the que- 

: ſtion of the plenitude of Scripture is afrer the admiſſion of that tradition which re- 
ports Scripture to us to be the word of God : but it matters not how or why we be- 
lieve it, whether by univerſal or particular tradition, whether becauſe my Prieſt 
tells me ſo or my Father, whether I am brought into it by reaſon or education, 
by demonſtrative or by probable inducements : if it be believed heartily it is fuff- 
cient; and then it is that we affirm the Scriptures ſo believ'd to be rhe word of God, 
to be a perfect Rule of all that we are to think or ſpeak or do in order to Salvati- 
on. 

15. 2. Beſides this, to enquire of what uſe traditions are 1s to no purpoſe for us, for 
there is no tradition of any dofrine of Faith or Rule of life, but what is in Scrip- 
ture; but ifthere were, traditions would be of the ſame uſe as Scripture is, it the 
tradition were from Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and were as certain, as univerſal, as 
credible as that is by which we are told that Scripture is the word of God. For the 
word which is now written was hiſt delivered, that which is now Scripture was at 
firſt tradition ; and becauſe it was aftcrwards call'd fo, it hath been made uſe of by 
theſe perlans, who knowing that the change of words in deſcending Ages is leaſt dif- 
cerned by mankind, and that from words which are fewer than things moſt advan- 
rages can be made by them who love every thing betrer than truth, have pretended 
every ſaying of the Scripture and Fathers, in which tradition is us'd, to be a com- 

petent 


© ue preſens oratione ſua adilucide docuerat, eadem per compendium abſens in memorian Lib.2.Hit 
revocans per epiſtolas deatt. The things which he plainly and explicitly preached, he being 29:34 
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petent argument of the imperfection of Scripture, and of the necellity of a lupply to 
be made by tradition. RY 

PaezSoou, Tradition, is any way of communicating the notice of a thing to us : 
Papid wa tuir or: Xewoo: anthavey vitp Twr & .apTI@Y nwp, 1 have delivered to you 
that Chriſt died for our firs. But this tradition 1s allo in >cripture ; fo S. Pal adds, 
that Chriſt died for our ſins, xa7 Ta; yeage:', according ro the Seriptnres; and he 
commands the Theſſalonians to preſerve the traditions w hich they had learned from 
his mouth or from his hand, from his preaching or his writings : and this ule of the 
word continued in the Church for divers Ages, even till all traditions that were not 
in Scripture were loſt, or made uncertain. Sz ergo aut F argelio pravipitur, aut in 
Apoſtolorum Epiſtolis aut attibus continetur ----- obſervtur arvia hc & fanua traditis. 
So S, Cyprian, If this be commanaed in the Goſpel, or be contained in the pi{tles or {is 
of the Apoſtles, let this Divine and holy tr1aitio,; be 0bſera« , Sulit was that which 
S. Pafil calls, Tae uow T5 Banlopalg., the traiition of bapti- , 21TS Te Rugs cr Th 
Taped oge Ti 0wT1Ehs Panliouald. Ta ed wor Tiny 14fiv, Cur Lera himſelf ha- 
ving delrucred or grven the order in the traaition of bapt!/m. And S. Ireners calls it a 
tradition Apoſtolical, Chriſtum accepiſſe calicew, & atxiſſe ſanguinem ſuum eſſe, &, 
That Chriſt took the cup, and ſaid it was his bloud; and that the Karbariags dis 
ailigently keep the tradition, Creaentes in tnum Deum & in ( hriſtum qui natus eſt ex 
Virgine, believing in one God and is Chriſt who was born of a F irgin. Such tradi- 
tions as theſe rhe whole Church had betore the conſignation of Scripture-Canon, 
and ſhe retain'd them better by help of Scriptures. "Tradition is a giving or drli- 
vering of it ; and ſo long, as it 35 a tradition of God, it is well enough: but if ir 
comes to be your traditions, there is in them nothing of Divinity, nothing of that 
authority which is topreſcribe in faith and holineſs. So that in ſhort the thing is 
this; 

If God by his Son or by his Apoſtles, or any way elſe, hath taught his Church, 
there is no diſputing of it ; let it be made appear that it is a tradition of God, 
whether written or unwritten, it matters not. If it cannot be made to appear, 
then idem eſt non eſſe > non apparere, it 15 not obliging to us: we cannot follow the 
light of a candle that is hid 1n a dark lanthorn, or thruſt into a buſhel. But that 
there is nothing of Faith and manners which the Church of God ever did hold ne- 
ceſſary, or ought to have held neceſſary, but what is in the Scriptures, 1 have al- 
ready largely prov'd, and ſhall in the conlequents illuſtrate with other collateral 
lights. 

Jacks mean time it ought to be known that in the firſt ages of the Church the 
Fathers diſputing with Hereticks did oftentimes urge againſt them the conſtant and 
univerſal tradition of the Church ; and it was for thele reaſons. 1. Becaule the 
Hereticks denied the Scriptures: fo did the eManichees reject the four Goſpels ; 
Ebion received only S. Matthew's Goſpel, Cerinthus only S. Mark, Marcion only 
S. Luke, and not all of that, Fa/eztinus none but S. Fohn, but the Alogi received all but 
that ; Cerdo, Cheriathus, Tatianus and Manichens rejeted the Atts of the Apoſtles; 
the I bionites all S. Paul's Epiſtles ; the Church of Rome for a long time rejected the 
Epiſtle tothe Hebrews, ſo did Marcion; others allo refus'd to admit the Epiſtles of 
S. James and S. Jude, the ſecond of $. Peter, the ſecond and third of S. Tohn, as WG 
learn from * Euſebius and | S. Hierom., Now to ſuch men as theſe, and in all the 
interval till the whole Canon was conſign'd and accepted, it was of great ule to 
alledge tradition, eſpecially becauſe the doctrine of the Scriptures was entirely and 
holily preach'd in all the Apoſtolical Churches, and by the known and univerſally 
preached doctrines they could very well retute the blaſphemies of wicked and heretical 
perſons. Burt 1n all this here is no objection, for all this tradition was nothing elle 
but the doctrine of the holy Scriptures. 

2. The hereticks did rely upon this topick for advantage, and would be tried 
by Tradition; as hoping becaule there were in ſeveral Churches contrary CU- 
ſtoms, there might be diftcriag doctrines, or they might plauſibly be pretend- 
ed; and therefore the Fathers had reaſon to urge tradition, and to wreſt it from 
their hands, who would fain have us'd it ill. Thus did the Carpecratians in Ireness, 
When they are reproved from Scripture, they accuſe the Scriptures, as if they were net 
rieht, as if they had ao authority, as if from them truth could not be found by them 
that know pot zradtion For they affirm that Jeſus pake ſome things in myſtery 
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70 his Diſciples apart, aid that they Ye quir d that they might deliver them to the w rthy, Lib. 2, cap-24, 
and to them that would aſſe.ct to them, Upon this pretence 7;emon expos'd his errors, «55,4 1h, Toa 
ſaith Fuſebins, and Papizs introduc'd the Millenary herelic ; and by tradition the 8. 5-4. 1, 2. 
rians would be tried, and S. Baſel was by them challeng'd in an appeal, res: # ovyr- ho 
$<azy to cuſtom or tradition, and by this Eunomins did fuppole he had prevail'd ; and _ 57, "Jy 
S, Anſtia airms that all the moit fooliſh hereticks pretend tor their molt fenſelets Jn 
1gments thole words of our Bleſſed Saviour [ have yet May thinss Fa, ſay Kiito gou,but 
ye cannot hear them now. And tv this purpole was that which the Þajilidians did af- 
firm, that the myſteries of rheir lect were no things of publick notice, bur convey- 
ed in ſecret. Now to ſuch as thele there were but two ways ot confutation: one 
was, which they moit inſilted upon, that the Holy Scriptures were a perlect rule of 
faith and manners, and that there was no need of any other tradition ; the other, 
that the traditions which they pretended were falſe, and that the contrary was the 
doctrine which all the Churches of God did preach always. Now thus far Traditt- 
on was uſeful to be pleaded ; that 1s, though the hereticks would not admit the do- 
&rine of Chriitianity as it was conlign'd in Scripture, yet they might be con- 
vinc'd that this was the doctrine of Carilftianity becauſe it was alto preach'd by al! 
Bilhops and confels'd by all Churches. But 1n all thele contefts the Fathers did 
not pretend to prove by Tradition what they could not prove by Scripture ; bur 
the {tame things were preach'd which were written, and no other articles of Faith, 
no other rules and meaſures of good life : only becaule they did not content in the 
authority of one inſtrument, they cught to be convinc'd by the other. 
19, 3. There is yct one ule more of traditions, but it is in Rituals, and in ſuch in- 
ſtances concerning which S. Pal wrote to the Corzuthians thele words [ The rſt wil! 
[ ſet in order when | come.) Such are, 1. The obſervation of the Lerds day, folemnly 
once a Year, and lels folemnly once a Week, that is, the Feaſt of Eaſter, and the 
weekly Sunday ; 2. The Government of the Church by Biſhops, which 1s conlignd to 
us by a tradition greater than ſome Books of Scripture; and as great as that of the 
Lord's day : and that ſo notorious, that thunder is not more heard than this is ſeen 
in all the monuments of Antiquity ; 3. Offices Fccleſtiſtical to be ſaid and done by 
Eccleſaaſtical perſons: ſuch as are the publick Prayers of the Church, the conſe- 
cration of the Blefled Euchariſt, the bleſſing of the Married pairs and joyning 
them in the holy and myſterious rite of Marriage, the conſecration of Biſhops by 
Biſhops only, and of Prieſts by Biſhops and Presbyters, though for this laſt there 
15 not ſo univerſal tradition, that every where requiring the impoſition of the Bi- 
ſhops hand , and but in ſome places requiring the aſliſtance of the Presbyters. 
Theſe three are the moſt Univerial and Apoſtolical traditions, which although 
they alſo have great grounds in Scripture, yet becauſe the univerſal practice and 
doctrine of the Church of God in all Ages and in all Churches primitive is infinitely 
evident and notorious, ll liable to exception, and an apt Commentary upon the 
certain bur lefs evident places of Scripture, therefore thele may be plac'd under the 
protection of univerial Fradition ; for they really have it beyond all exception. 
And although in thele the Scripture is lufficient to all wiſe and good Men, to all that 
are willing to learn and obcy, and not deſirous to make Sects and noiles ; yet be- 
cauſe all Men are not wiſe and good and dil-interels'd, Tradition in thele things is 
to Scripture as a Burning-glals ro the Sun, 1t receives its raies in a point, and 
unites their ſtrength, and makes them burn as well as ſhine, that 1s, it makes them 
do that which in their own nature they are apt to do, and from doing which they are 
only hindered accidentallv. 
20, By theſe inſtances it is evident that we ought not to refuſe Tradition when it is 
univerſal, not yet believe that in any thing of great concernment , though it be 
but matter of rite aod government, the ſcripture is defective ; for in thele things 
we admit Tradition to be the Commentary, but Scripture to be the Text : T»7% 
ou Gore F Yeapai;, as lrengnhs In Enuſebius expreſſes it, all muſt be agreeable to 1,5 c20. 
Scripture. And although a tradition ſo abſolutely univerſal as theſe, were a war- 
ranty greater than any objection can be againſt them, and were to be admitted 
though they had not expreſs authority in Scripture, as all theſe have ; yet that 


even theſe things alſo are in Scripture, 1s a very great argument of the perfection 
of 1t. 


For 
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21, For all other things the ſcripture is abundant, and whateverelle is to be usd jn 
the Externals and appendages of Religion, the authority of the Church is a ſufficient 
warranty, as I ſhall prove 1n its proper place. But if 1n theſe Externals there be a 
tradition, according to the degree of its antiquity and univerſality, fo it Puts on 
degrees of reaſonableneſs, and may be us'd by any age of rhe Church : and it there he 
nothing ſupervening that alters the caſe, it 15 better than any thing that is new ; if ir 
be equally fit, it is not equally good, but much berter. : 

22. This is all the uſe which is by wile and good Men made of traditions, and all the 
uſe which can juſtly be made by any Man ; and belides the premiſles this will be yet 
further appareat, That alchough there are ſome univerlal practices which ever were 
and ſtill are in all Churches, which are excellent {igntheations of the meaning of 
theſe ſcriptures, where the practices are lels clearly injoyn'd, yer there are no tradi- 
tive Doctrines diſtin&t from what are conlign'd in {cripture. And this I ſhall repre- 
ſent in the third particular which I promiled to give account of, viz. 

23, Thatthe topick of tradition, after the conlignation of the Canon of ſcripture, was 
not only of little ule in any queſtion of Faith or Manners, bur fallely pretended for 
many things, and 1s unlate in all queſtions of preicnt COncernment, 

24, In order to the proof of this, I divide the great heap of traditions, which are 
ſhovel'd together by the Church of Kowe, into rhree little heaps: 1. of things ne- 
ceſſary or matters of Faith, 2. of things impertinent to the Faith and unneceſſary, 

3. of things fallc. oo 

25, The traditions of things neceſſary, are the Trinity of Perſons, the conſubſtanti- 
ality of the Eternal Son of God with his Father, the Baptiſm of Infants, the procel- 
ſion of the Holy Ghoſt from the Son, and Original fin, that the Father was not be- 
gotten, that the Holy Ghoſt is God, and to be invocated, that Baptiſm is not to 
be reiterated, that in Chriſt there are two natures and one perſon. Now that theſe 
be appertaining to the Faith, I ealily grant ; but that the truth of theſe articles 

* and ſo much of them as is certain or necellary is alſo in ſcripture, 1 appeal to all 
e author, $. , . 
Script.1.3.p.53, the books of the Fathers, and of all moderns who do aflert them by teſtimonies 
Toms 1, contr, from (cripture. Duicquid ſcirt vel predicars oportet de Incarnatione, de wera Di- 
row _ Det ,,:nitate atque humanitate filiz: Dei, duobus ita continetur Teſtamentis, ut extra hec nihil 
In colloq. Ra- ſit quod annunciart debet aut creat, ſaid Rupertus Abbas, as I before quoted him. 
DES All the myſteries of Chriſt's nature and perlon, of his Humanity and Divinity are 
Jaques, & 1. 2, Clearly ſet down in borh Teſtaments. But they are not clearly reported in tradi- 
pkg bo nay tion : the Fathers having tometimes ſpoken in theſe articles more in the Ariar 
&c.5.obſer. 4, Ran in the Cathvlick ſtyle, fay Hoſius, Gordon, Huntly, Gretſer, Tanner, Perron 
Reſp. ad quzl. and Fiſper. By ſcriptures theretore the Church conftuted the Arians, the FEnty- 
4 conn Megs chians, the Neſtorians, the Moe: velites, the Photiniazs and the Sabellians, The 
69. other articles are alio * evid-i:;' in the words of ſcripture or in the firſt con- 
—_— ſequences and deductions. And wien we oblerve the Men of the Church of Rome 
tra Arianos, gOIng about with great preteni:ons to confirm all their articles by ſcriptures, 
>. Aug.mrat. they plainly invalidate all pretence of neceſliry of traditions. If they ſay that all 
4867" ogg the articles of Tre-t are not ro be found in ſcripture, let them confels it plainly, 
47%, 5; and then go look out tor Profelytes. It they fay there are ſcriptures for all their ar- 
Wielde decrer, LICleS, then (cripture 1s ſufficient, or elſe their faith 1s nor. For all theſe I before 
Synod, N.cen. reckoned, it is certain both they and we have from ſcripture many proofs, and if 
Sd s "Me there were not, I believe tradition would fail us very much ; for the hereſies which 
odorer, D1ial,z. OpPUgned them were very carly, and they allo had cuſtomes and pretences of cu- 
- FO: wen; ſtomes to preſcribe tor their tallc doctrines; as I ſhall make appear in the following 
Tunoth, Periods. 

26, Thereare allo traditions pretended of things which are not neceſſary, ſuch as are 
the Faſt of Lent, Godfathers and Godmothers in Baptiſm, the mixture of wine and 
water in the Euchariſtical chalice, the keeping of Eaſter upon the firſt day of the 
week,trine immerſion in baptiſm,the Apoſtles Creed, prayer for the dead,the Wednel- 
day and the Friday Faſt, Unction of ſick People, Canon of Scripture, the forms 
of Sacraments, and the perpetual Virginity of the Virgin Mary. Now that theſe 
-are not Divine traditions nor Apoſtolical appears by the deſtitutivn of their 
proper proof. They are Ecclehaſtical traditions and of ſeveral Apes, and ſome 
of them of very great antiquity ; but of what obligation they are I ſhall account 


in the Chapter of | Laws Fceleſtaſtical, J In the mean time they neither = 
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of the Laws of Feſus Chriſt. It 


of the neceſſity of fairh, or the eſſential duty of Chriſtian religion : and therefore as 4 
Chriſtian can go to Heaven without the obiervation of them 1n certain circumſtances, 
ſois the Scripture a perte& Canon without giving rules concerning them at all. 
+7, But thcn as for others, there are indeed a great many pretended to be traditions, 
but they are falſe articles, or wicked practices, or uncertain ſentences at the beſt. 
Lreckon ſome of rhoſe which the Koman Church obtrudes : ſuch as are invocation of 
Saints and Angels, adoration of them, and worſhipping of Images, the doctrine 
of Purgatory, prayer in an Unknown tongue, the Popes power to defole Kings, and 
toabſolve from lawſul and rate oaths, the picturing of God the Father and the holy 
Trinity, the halt Communion, the doctrine and practice of Indulgences, Canon of 
the Mais, the doctrine of proper facritice inthe Mals, Monaſtical profeſſion, the ſingle 
life of Priei{ts and Biſhops. Now thele are fo tar from being Apoſtolical traditions, 
that they are ſome of them apparently falie, ſome of them exprelly againſt Scrip- 
ture, and others confeſſedly new, and either bur of yeſterday, or, like the iſſues of 
the people, born where and when no man can tell. Concerning Indulgences, 4- >umma The. 
zonius the famous Arch-Biſhop of Florence, ſays that we have nothing expreſly reci- 4: Induls. fo” 
ted in holy Scripture, nor are they found ar all in the writings of the ancient Do- 292. Vene., 
Rors. The half-Communion is by the Council of Conſtance affirmed to be different p3,5.,,, c. 
from the inſtitution of Chriſt and the practice of the Primitive Church. Concern- j-ta».cap.2. 
ing invocation of Saints, Czm ſcriberentur Scripturs nondum caperat wſus vovendi wg 
Sanitis, * Bellarmine confeſſes that in the age in which the Scriprures were written, 4: F«t1,77 «+.- 
the uſe of making vows to Saints was not begun ; and || Cardinal Perroz excludes pin _ 
the next ages from having any hand in the invocation of them. Er quant aux au- CanMitiz. 
theurs plus proche du fiecle apoſtolique, encore qu il ne ſe trouve pas de weſtiges de ceſte *Decultuvu - 
couſtume, &c. In the Authors more near the Apoſtolical age wo footſteps of this cuſtom can be $4 ,urc.c,, 
found, { Contre leRuy 
* * Concerning making an image of the Father or of the Holy Trinity Baronius cites * ? þo"_ 
an Epiſtle of Gregory the lecond, 4n. Dow. 726. in which he gives a reaſon why the p.100g. 
Church did not make any picture of the Father ; which forces him to confeſs, that 
the beginning of thg cuſtom of | the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, poſtea uſu we- 
zit in Eccleſia, came into ule afterward in the Church. 
The doctrine of Purgatory is not only exprelly againſt Scripture, ſaying, Bleſſed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, even ſo ſaith the Spirit, that they reſt from their la- 
bours; but it is alſo certain that it was not ſo ancient as the Canon of the Roman Malls, 
the age of which no man can tell any more than they can tell the age of a flock of ſheep 
or a company of men and children together ; for one piece 1s old, and another is late, 
and another of a middle age. But the prayer which in the Canon is for the Dead, 
ſuppoles that they are not in Purgatory ; but prays for them which are aſleep in re(t 
and quietneſs. ; 
28, TIlhall notinſtance in any more, becauſe I ſhall in other places meet with the 
reſt : but theſe are a ſufficient indication how the Church hath been abuſed by the 
pretence of tradition, and that a bold man may in private confidently tell his pariſhi- 
oner, that any doctrine is a Tradition ; and he 1s the more likely to prevail, be- 
cauſe he cannot be confuted by his undiſcerning hearer, fince fo great parts and fo 
many ages of the Church have been told of things, that they were traditions Apolto- 
lical, when the articles themſelves are neither old nor true. Is it imaginable by a 
man of ordinary underſtanding, or that hath heard any thing of antiquity, that the: 
Apoſtles thould command their followers to worſlup the reliques of S, James, or 
8. Stephen ; or that 8. Pcter did ever give leave to a man that had ſworn, to go from 
his oath, and not to do what he had ſworn he would? Is it likely that S. Peter or 
S. Paul ſhould leave ſecret inſtructions with S. Clement or S. Linus, that they might 
depole Kings lawfully when it was in their power, and when Kings did diſagree in 
opinion from them ? Is there any inſtance, or precept, or line, or doctrine, or hi- 
ſtory that ever any Apoſtle or Apoſtolical man conſecrated the Holy Communion 
where there was none tocommunicate ? Ir was never heard that a Commwuniox could 
be ſingle, till the Catholick Church came to ſignitie the Roman: and yet if Scripture 
will not prove theſe things, Tradirion muſt. The experience and the infinite unrea- 
ſonableneſs of theſe things does ſufficiently give a man warning of attending to ſuch 
new traditions, or admitting the topick in any new diſpute, it having been {o old a 
cheat : and after the Canon of Scripture was full, and after that almoſt ow hrs 
hurch 
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Church had been abus'd by the tradition of Papias in the Millenary opinion, which 
for 300. years of the beſt and hit antiquity prevailed, all the world thould be wiler 
than to rely upon that which might Introduce an Crror, but which Truth could ne- 
ver need, it being abundantly provided tor in Scripture. 

Sometimes men have been wiler, and when a Tradition Apcſtolical hath been con- 
fidently pretended, they would as contidently lay-it aſide, when it was not in Scrip- 
ture. Glemens Alexandrinus reckons many traditions Apoſtoulical ; but no man re- 
gardsthem. Who believes that the Greeks w- -© iav'd by their Philoſophy, or that 
the Apoſtles preach'd to dead Intidels, and thcn railed them to life, although thele 
were by S. Clement affirm'd to have been traditions Apoſtolical ? Did the uw crld ever 
the more believe that a Council might not be called but by the authority and ſen- 
tence of the Biſhop of Reme, though Marcellus was fo bold to fay it was a Canon 
Apoſtolical? And after S. Hierom had ſaid thele words, precepta majorum 4 poſtelicas 
traditiones quiſque exiſtimat, that what their Fathers commanded, all men were 
wont to call them Traditions Apoſtolical ; no man had reaſon to rely upon any thing 
which by any one or two or three of the Fathers was called Tradition Apoſtolical, 
unleſs the thing it ſelf were alſo notorious or proved by ſome other evidence. But 
this topick of Tradition is infinitely uncertain, and therefore if it be pretended new, 
it can be of no uſe in any of our queſtions. For if in the Primitive Church Tradition 
was claimed by the oppoſite parties of a queſtion, who can be ſure of it now ? /7te- 
101 pretended it to be an Apoſtolical tradition that Chriſt was 4120; a:bpwn ©., 4 mere 
man, and the Nicene Fathers prov'd it was not fo, but much rather the contrary: 
but that Topick would not prevail for either ſide. In the queſtion of Rebaptization 
of perſons baptized by Herericks, both ſides pretended Tradition ; (o they did inthat 
impertinent, but ( as they then made it ) great queſtion of the time of keeping Eaſer. 


L.1.Stromat, Clemens Alexandrinus (aid it was an Apoſtolical Tradition, that Chriſt preached but 
Lib,2.c2P-39. gone year ; but Irexens ſaid it was an Apoſtolical Tradition, that Chritt was about 
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fifty years old when he died, and conſequently that he preach'd almoſt twenty years. 
But if they who were almoſt at the fountain were uncertain of the Rivers head ; how 
ſhall we know it who dwell where the waters are ready to unboſome themſelves into 
the Ocean? And to pretend an Apoſtolical Tradition in matters of Faith, now that 
the books of the Fathers have been loſt, and yet there are a very great many tobe 
read for the proving of Tradition, that is, that there are too many and too few, that 
in the loſs of ſome of them poſſibly we have loſt that light which would have confu- 
ted the preſent pretences of Tradition, and the remaining part have paſſed through 
the limbecks and trainers of Hereticks, and Monks, and ignorants, and intereſted 
perſons, and have paſſed through the corrections and deturpations and miſtakes of 
tranſcribers, ( a trade of men who wrote books that they might eat bread, not to 
promote a truth ) and that they have been diſorder'd by Zeal and Faction and expur- 

atory Indices, and that men have been diligent to make the Fathers ſeem of their 
fide, and that Hereticks have taken the Fathers names and publiſhed books under 
falſe titles,” and therefore have ſtampt and ſtain'd the Current; is juſt as if a Tartar 
ſhould offer to prove himſelf to have deſcended from the family of King Davia, upon 
pretence that the Jews mingled with their Nation, and that they did uſe ro begreat 
keepers of their genealogies. 

But after all this, the queſtion of Tradition is wholly uſeleſs in the queſtions be- 
tween the Church of Rowe and the other parts of Chriſtendom. Not only becauſe 
there are many Churches of differing rites and differing do&rines from the Roman, 
who yet pretend a Succeſſion and Tradition of their cuſtoms and doctrines per tempus 
immemoriale, they know not when they began, and for ought they know they came 
from the Apoſtles, and they are willing to believe it, and no man amongſt them que- 
ſtions it, and all affirm it ; particularly the Greek Church,the Ruſjians, the Abyſſines * 
but alſo becaule thole articles which = diſpute with the other Churches of theWelt 
cannot be prov'd by Tradition univerſal, as infinitely appears in thoſe pitiful endea- 
vours and attempts which they uſe to perſwade them to be ſuch ; which if they did 
not ſometimes confute themlelves, the Reader may find confuted every where by 
their learned adverlaries. 

Therefore although the perfeion of Scripture be abundantly prov'd, yet if it 
were not, Tradition will but make it leſs certain, and therefore not more perfect. 
For belides that nuncupative records are like diagrams ig ſand and figures efform din 
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Cu AP.3. of the Laws of Feſus Chriſt. 
als, volatile and ſoon diſordered, and that by the words and practice of God, and 
all the world, what is intended to laſt was therefore written, as appears in very ma- 


ny places 1n Scripture, [_ and therefore Fob calls out, O that my woras were now writ- 


ten, O that they were printed th a book, that they were engraven with an iron pen 4;:d lead 0417-14, &: 
in the rock for ever : upon which words the Greek Catena lays, He draws a ſimilitude Ju pn 4; 

rom them who put thoſe things in writing which they very greatly deſire ſhould remain to - 
the longeſt poſterity Jand that the very nature of things is ſuch, that a Tradition is in- j, 
finitely better preſerved in writing than in ſpeaking, and beſides all thoſe very many R-«l.1.11, 
weak and uncertain and falle Traditions with which ſeveral Men, and ſeveral Ages, *'* —__— 


and ſeveral Churches have abus'd others, or been abus'd themſelves; 1 inſtance in 
twogreat things, by the one of which we may ſee how eaſily the Church may be im- 
ſed upon in the matter of Tradition ; and by the other, how ealily thole men im- 
poſe upon themſelves whole faith hath a temporal byals and divertiſemenr. 
The firſt is, That very many Epiſtles of Popes, wvz. from S. Clemens to 8. Gre- 


gn that is, for above tive hundred years, were impoled upon the Church as the 


enuine writings of thoſe excellent men who govern'd the Church of io 1n all 
he perſecutions and hardnefſes ; and of theſe Epiſtles the prclent Churc!i of Kome 
makes very great uſe to many purpoſes, and yet no impoſture could be greater than 
this. 


34- For 1. they are patched up of ſeveral arguments and materials not at all aprze- 
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ing with the Ages in which they were pretended to be written, but are |\na1ch'd irom 
the writings of other men and latter times. 2. They were invented aiter d.#/tcrom: $ 
time, as appears in the citation of the teſtimonies of Scripturc from S: Hiierors's 
tranſlation, and the Author cited S. Hierom's Verſion of the Hebrew Pjal- 
ter. 3. They were not known in Rowe for eight Ages together : which were a 
ſtrange thing that the records of Kome ſhould have no copies of the Epiltles ut {o 
many of the Biſhops of Rowe, 4. They are infinitely falle in their Chronology, 
and he that invented them put the years of falſe Councils to their date, as Baronimns 
himſelfconfeſſes quite reckoning otherwiſe : and in the Epiſtles of the whole five 
and forty, the decrees of Councils and the words of Eccleſiaſtical writers are 
Cited, who yet were not at all in their ages, but wrote after the death of thoſe 
Popes who are pretended to have quoted them, or ſomething is ſaid that could not 
be done or ſaid by them, or intheir times. 5. They are written with the ſame 
ſtile ; and therefore it is no more probable that they ſhould be the genuine Epiſtles 
of ſo many Popes, than that fo many men in ſeveral Ages ſhould have rhe fame fea- 
tures in their taces ; but theſe Epiſtles ſay over the ſame things ſeveral times, even 
unto tediouſneſs, and yet uſe the very ſame words without any differing exprefli- 
ons. 6. And ſometimes theſe words were moſt intolerably barbarous, neither ele- 
gantly fine, nor elegantly plain, but Soleciſms, impure words, and the moſt rude 
expreſſions, not unlike the Friers Latin, or the Eprſtole obſcurorum wirorum, 
7. None of the Ancient writers of the Church did ever cite any teſtimony from 
theſe Epiſtles for eight hundred years together, only one part of one of the Epiſtles 
of $. Clement was mention'd by Reffines and the Council of Vaſe. 8. None of thoſe 
who wrote Hiſtories Eccleſiaſtical, or of the Church-writers, made mention of 
them: but all that do were above eight hundred and thirty years after the Incarna- 
tion of our Bleſſed Lord. 9. And all this beſide the innumerable errors in the mat- 
ter which have been obſerved by the Centuriators of Magdeburg, David Blonde! and 
divers others. And a more notorious cheat could never have been impoſed upon the 
world ;. but that there are ſo many great notorieties of falſhood, that it is hard tolay 
which is greater, the falſhood of the Poxtifical Book, orthe boldnels of the Com- 
piler. . Now if ſo great'a heapof Records can at once be clapp'd upon the creduliry 
of men, and fo boldly defended as it is by Turrian and Biniws, and fo greedily enter- 
tain'd as It is by the Roman Confidents, and fo often cited as it is by the Roa, Do- 
Qors, and yet have in it ſo many ſtrange matters ſodiſagreeing to Scripture, lo weak, 
lo impertinent, and ſometimes {o dangerous, there is very great realcn to reject the 
topick of Traditions, which can be ſo eaſily forged, and ſometimes rely upon no grea- 
ter foundation than this, whoſe foundation is in water and ſand, and falihuod rhar is 

more unſtable. 
The other thing is, that Hereticks and evil perſons, to ſerve their cads, did not 
only pretend things ſpoken by the Apoſtles and Apoſtolical and Primitive men, ( for 
K k that 
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that was calie ) but even pretended certain Books to be written by them, that under 
their venerable names they might recommend and advance their own heretical Opi- 
nions. Thus ſome falle Apoſtles ( as Origen relates ) wrote an Epiſtle and (ent it to 
the Church of Theſſalonica under S. Paul's name, which much troubled the 7 he ſſals- 
ians, and concerning which, whenS. Paul had diſcovered the impoſtare, he gives 
them warning that they ſhould not be troubled about any ſuch Epiltle, as if he had 
ſent it. Thus there was a Book publiſh'd by an za» Prieſt under S. Pau!'s name as 
S. Hierom reports ) containing the Viſion of Paul and Tec/a, and I know not what 
old tale of the baptizing Leo. Some or other made S. Clement an Eunomian, and 
Dionyſins of Alexandria an Arrian, and Origen to be every thing, by interpolati 

their Books, or writing Books for them. Knffinus tells that the Hereticks endeavour- 
ed to corrupt the Goſpels: and that they did invent ſtrange Acts of the Apoſtles, 
and made fine tales of their life and death, we need no better teftimony than Tertul. 
lian's inſtances in his Books againſt Marcion : and for this reaſon Origen gives cauti- 
on, Oportet cante confiderare, ut nec omnia ſecreta que feruntur nomine Santtorum ſaſci- 
pramus, We muſt warily cor ſider, and not receive all thoſe ſecret traditions which go up 
and down under the names of Saints, | viz. of the holy Apoſtles.”] And of the ſame na- 
ture is that famous cheat that uſurps the name of Dionyſius the Areopagite, called 
[ The Paſjion of Peter and Paul] as who pleale may fee in Lanrentins Valla and Eraſ. 
mus. And ſuchis the Book of the ſame Paſſions attributed to Linus, which was in- 


| vented ſofooliſhly and careleſly that it contradicts the Scriptures moſt apparently, 
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as every one that reads it may without difficulty obſerve. Now the obſervation from 
theſe things is plain : In the matter of Traditions, as they are now repreſented, there 
is ſo much of humane failings, and ſolittle of Divine certainty, they are often fal(] 

pretended, and never truly proved, and if they ſhould need to be proved, were there- 
fore not to be accepted ; becaule no particular proofs can make them univerſal, 'and 
if they be not univerſal, of themſelves they cannot be credible, but need ſomething 
elſe to make them ſo; they are ( whether true or falle ) ſo abſolutely now to no pur- 
poſe, becauſe it is too-late to prove them now, and too late to need them, the 
Church having ſo long accepted and relied upon the Canon of. Scripture, that we 
are plainly, and certainly, and neceſſarily devolv'd upon Scripture for the Canon 
of our Faith and lives. For though no man ought to rejet Tradition if he did need 
It, and ifhe could have it, yet becauſe he neither-.can want 1t ( becauſe Scripture 
isa perfe& Rule) nor can have it ( becaule it cannot in any of our queſtions be 
prov'd ) we muſt rely upon what we have. It is in the matter of traditions as in the 
Epiſtle of S. Paul to Laoaicea: if thisor thoſe wereextant and ſufficiently tranſmitted 
and conſign'd to us, they would make up the Canon as well -as thoſe we have: but 
there is noſuch thing as the Laodiceax Epiſtle, and there is no ſuch thing as tradition 
of doctrines of Faith not contained in Scriptures. The Fathers that had them, or 
thought they had them, might call upon their 'Churches to make uſe of them; but 
we that cannot have them, muſt uſe what we have ; and we have reaſon to give 
thanks to God that we have all that God intended to be our Rule. God gave usin 


Scripture all that was neceſlary ; it was a perfe& Rule ; and yer ifit had nor, it muſt 
become ſo when we have no other. | 


But upon the matter ofthis Argument, there are three Queſtions to be conſide- 
red in order to Faith and Conſcience. 


1, Whether there be not any rules. and general meaſures of diſcerning tradition, 
by which although tradition cannot be prov'd the natural way, that is, by its own 


light, evidence of fat and notoriety, yet we may be reaſonably induc'd to believe, 


that any particular is deſcended from: tradition Apoſtolical, and conſequently is to 
be taken in, to integrate the rule of Conſcience ? 

2. How fara negative Argument from Scripture 15 valid, and obligatory to Con- 
ſcience ? 

3. Whether there may be any new Articles of Faith, or that the Creed of the 


Church may ſo encreaſe, that what is ſufficient to ſalvation in one Age cannot erve 
in another ? 


r, Queſtion 
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1, ©xeſtion 15 concerning the indire&t ways of diſcerning Tradition. 


37. Invain it isto diſpute whether traditions are to integrate the Canon of Scripture, 


38. 


when it cannot be made to appear that there are any ſuch things as Apoſtolical tradi- 
tions of doctrines not contained in ſcripture. For ſince the ſucceſſion in all the 
Chairs hath been either interrupted or dilordered by wars or hereſies, by intereſt or 
time, by deſign or by ignorance, by careleſneſs or inconſideration, by forgetful- 
neſs.or unavoidable miſtake, by having no neceſſity of tradition, and by nor deli- 
vering any, It is in vain to diſpute concerning the ſtability of atomes, which as of 
themlclves they are volatile and untixt, ſo they have no balis bur the light air, and 
ſo are traditions ; themſelves are no argument, and there are no traditions ; they 
are no neceſſary or competent ſtabiliment of docrine or manners, or if they were, 
themſelves have no ſtabiliment. 

For it is certain there can be no tradition receiv'd for Apoſtolical at a leſs ratc 
than the rule of Vincentius Lirinenſis. For to prove by ſcripture that there are any 
traditions not written in ſcripture is a trifling folly ; ſince there might be neceſſity of 
keeping traditions before all that which is neceſſary was ſet down in writing. So 
that all the pretenſions taken from ſcripture in behalf of traditions are abſolutely 
to no purpole , unlels 1t were there ſaid, There are ſome things which we now 
preach to you which thall never be written; keep them : but the naming of [7rad:- 
tions ] in ſome Books of ſcripture, and the recommending them in others, is no 
argument to us to inquire after them, or to rely upon them ; unleſs that which was 
delivered by Sermon was never to be delivered by writing, and that we knew it as 
certainly as that which is. * And the ſame is to be ſaid of the ſayings of Fathers 
who recommend traditions : for although the argument leſſened every year, yet it 
was better then, than it can be now ; it could ſerve ſome uſes then, it can (erve 
none now ; it might in ſome inſtances be certain, and ſafe in many, but now it 
cannot be either , neither certain , nor ſafe, nor neceſſary, nor of any uſe at all : 
which having made to appear in the preceding numbers, it muſt follow that there 
can be no doctrinal traditions beſides the matters of ſcripture ; becauſe there are 
none ſuch recemmended to the Church by the meaſures of Vincentins Lir:» 1,75. 
There is no doctrine, no rule of Faith or Manners which is not in the Hol {-::p- 
tures, and yet which was believed always, and in all Churches , and of al ,nien :n 
thoſe Churches. For although it 1s very probable that Vincentivs by this rule intended 
to reprove the novelties and unuſual doctrines which S. Auſtiz by his great wic and 
great reputation had brought into the Church, contrary to the ſentiments and do- 
&rines of the Fathers which were before him ; yet it will perfe&ly ſerve to rc- 
prove all our late pretenſions to traditions. For by this meaſure , we {inde 1t 
not to be enough that a Dodtrine hath been received tor a thouſand years together 
by the Catholick Church, reckoning from his period upwards; unleſs it were allo 
received by the Apoſtolical ages and Churches throughout the world, it is nothing : 
and if it were received by all the Apoſtolical Churches, and all good and wile Men 
in thoſe Churches, and lo downwards; where-ever any Church failed, it was to 
their own prejudice, not to the prejudice of the doctrine ; for that was Apoſtolical 
which was from the beginning; and whatſoever came after could not change what 
was fo before; and the interruption of an Apoſtolical truth, though for a rhou- 
land years together, cannot annul the obligation, or introduce the contrary. So 
that if we begia to account by this rule of Vincextivs and go backwards, it is nothing 
unleſs we go back as far as to the Apoſtles incluſively : but if we begin there, and 
make that clear, it matters not how little a way it deſcends: and therefore althougt 
It 1S an excellent rule to reprove vain and novel pretenſions, yet there is nothing to 
be proved by it practicably ; for we need not walk along the banks and intrigues of 
Volga, if we can at firſt point to the fountain ; it is that whither the long progret- 
tion did intend to lead us. If any thing fails in the principle it is good for nothing ; 
but it the tradition derive from the fountain, and the head be viſible, though after- 
wards it run under ground, it is well enough. For if a doctrine might invade the 
whole Church which was not preached by the Apoſtles, or if the doctrine might to 
many good and wiſe perſons ſeem to have poſſeſſed the whole Church, that is, to be 
believed by all thoic that he knows, or hears of, or converſes with, and yet not have 
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been the doctrine of the Apoitles; it 1s certain that this univerſality, and any lets 
than that which takes in the Apoſtles, can never be ſufficient warranty for an ar. 
ticle of Faith or a Rule of life, that is, the inſtance and obligation of a duty ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation. But how ſhall we know concerning any doctrine, whether ic 
be a tradition Apoſtolical ? Here the Rule of Vincentius comes in. If it can he 
made to appear that all Churches and all Men did from the Apoltles times down to 
the time of inquiry accept it as true, and report it from the Apoſtles, then it is tg 
be ſo received and continued. Indeed a leſs ſeries and ſucceſſion will ſerve. For if 
we can be made ſure that the Age next to the Apoſtles did univerlally receive it 
as from the Apoſtles, then we may not reject it. But what can make faith in this? 
certainly nothing ; for there is no doctrine fo delivered but what is in Scripture, 
Indeed ſome practices and rituals are, becaule the publick exerciſc and uſages of the 
Church being united and notorious, publick and acted, might make the rite evident 
as light : bur in doctrines O_ Scriptures) we have not records enongh to doit: 
and therefore this general rule of Vincentiv: not being practicable, and rhe other 
leſſer rules or conjectures rather being incompetent, wirwph» worep outer, we muſt 
remain 4s we are, and give God thanks for the treaſures of Holy Scripture, and re- 
joyce and walk in the light of it. —_ 

But let us try a little. The firſt Rule which 1s uſually given is this ; That which 
the Gatholick Church believes as an article of faith, which i 1.0: und in Scriptures, is to 
be believed to Heſcend from Apoſtolical tradition, This Ru. ©: :>Ve and inſufficient 
upon many accounts, | ; 

I. For if the Church can err, then this Rule can have no tir 4144 14 or founda- 
tion. If ſhe cannot err, then there is no need either of Scriptu-.z © Tradition ; 
and there is no ule of any other argument to prove the truth of an article or the 
Divinity of a truth, but the preſent belict and affirmacion of the Church, 
for that is ſufficient whether it be written or not written, wherLer it be delivered 
or not. | 
But 2. Suppoſing the Church could not err in matters of Faith, yet no Man 
ſays but ſhe may err in matter of fa&t : but whether this thing was delivered by the 
Apoſtles is matter of fat ; and therefore though the Church were afliſted fo that 
ſhe could not miſtake her article, yet ſhe may miſtake her argument and inſtrument 
of probation : the concluſion may be true, and yet the premiſles falſe ; and ſhe 
might be taught by the Spirit, and not by the Apoſtles. 

3. No Man now knows what the Catholick Church does believe in any queſtion 
of controverſie ; for the Catholick Church is not to be ſpoken with, and being di- 
vided by Seas, and Nations, and intereſts, and fears, and Tyrants, and poverty, and 
innumerable accidents, does not declare her mind by any common inſtrument, and 
agrees in nothing but in the Apoſtles Creed, and the Books of Scripture ; and mil- 
lions of Chriſtians hear nothing of our controverſies, and if they did, would not un- 
derſtand ſome of them. 

4. There are thouſands that do believe ſuch an article to be taught by the 
Catholick Church, and yet the Catholick Church with them is nothing but their 
own party ; for all that believe otherwiſe they are pleaſed to call Hereticks. So 
that this Rule may ſerve every party that is great, and every party that is little, if 
they add pride and contumicy to their article: and what would this Rule have ſigni- 
fied amongſt the Donatiſts, to whom all the World was heretick but themſelves? 
and what would it {ignifie amongſt thoſe peeviſh little Sets that damn all the World 
but their own congregations? even as little as it can to the Church of Rome, who 
are reſolved to call no Church Catholick but their own. 

5. The believing of ſuch an article of faith could not be indication of a true Ca- 
tholick, that is, of a true member of the Catholick Church ; becauſe if the article 
is to be proved to be Apoſtolical by the preſent belief of the Catholick Church, et- 
ther the Catholick Church is the whole Chriſtian Church, and then we can never 
tell what ſhe believes in a particular queſtion (and indeed ſhe believes nothing in the 
queſtion, becauſe if ir be a queſtion, the Catholick Church is divided in her fence of 
it; ) orelſe the Catholick Church is ſome Bok or Church of Chriſtians ſeparate from 
the reſt, and then the muſt by other means be firſt known that ſhe is the Catholick 
Church, before we can accept her belief to be an argument that the article 1s an 


Apoſtolical Tradition. Add to this, that the Churches believing it , is not, _ 
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not be ari argument that thedoctrine is Apoſtolical 3 buton the contrary, it ought 
ro be prov'd to be Apoſtolical betore it is to be admitted by the Churches. And it it 
be an{wered, that ſo it was to thole Churches who admitted it firſt, but to us it 
ought ro be ſufficient that the Church received it, and we ought therefore to con- 
clude it to be Apoſtolical; 1 reply, that it is well if it was firſt prov'd to the 
Church to be Apoſtolical ; bur then if the Primitive Church would not receive the 
docrine withour ſuch evidence, it is a ſign that this was the right way of proceeding, 
and therefore (o it ought to be with us; they would not receive any doctrine, unleis 
it were prov'd to come from the Apoſtles, and why thould we? and to ſay that he- 
caule they received it, we ought to ſuppoſe it to have been Apoſtolical, I lay 
that is to beg the queſtion: for when we make a queſtion whether the Church did 
well to receive this doctrine, we mean whether they did receive it from the Apoſtles 
or no. And therefore to argue from their receiving it, that it was Apoſtoli- 
cal, is to anſwer my queſtion by telling me, I ought to {uppole that, and to make 
no queſtion of it. But if this rule ſhould prevail, we mult believe things which even 
to affirm were impudent. The Church of Kome, calling her ſelf the Catholick 
Church, affirms it to be Herelie to ſay that it 1s neceſſary to give the Communion 
under both kinds to the Laity : but he that will from hence, though he believe that 
Church to be the Catholick, conclude that doctrine to be the Apoſtolick ; muſt 
have a great ignorance or too great a confidence. Nay, this rule is in nothing more 
apparently confuted than in this inflance; for the Canon in the Council of Con- 
ſtance, which eſtabliſhes this for Catholick doctrine, by confeſſing it was otherwiſe 
inſtituted by Chriſt, and otherwiſe practis'd at the beginning, confefles it not to 
be Apoſtolick. So that upon this account it 1s obvious to conclude rhat either 
the univerſal Church can err, or elle the ſame thing can come and cannot come 
from Tradition Apoſtolical. For the halft-Communion is no where commanded in 
Scripture ; theretore either the Ancient Catholick Church did erre in commanding 
the whole Communion, or the modern Catholick Church (I mean the Roman, which 
pretends to the name ) does erre in forbidding it ; or elle, if neither do erre, then 
theCommunion under both kinds did come and did not come from Tradition Apoſto- 
lical. 

But 6. ſuppoſe it were agreed that one Congregation is the Catholick Church, and 
reſolved upon which is that Congregation, yet it it be but a part of Chriſtians, and 
that intereſted, it is not in the nature of the thing to infer, that becauſe this intereſt- 
ed, divided part believes it, therefore the Apoſtles taught it : this Conſequent is not 
in the bowels of that Antecedent, it cannot be prov'd by this argument : if it can be 
proved by revelation, that what the preſent Church believes, was a Tradition Apo- 
ſtolical, let ir be ſhewn, and there's an end of it. In the mean time this rule is nor 
of it ſelf certain, or fit to be the proof of what is uncertain, and therefore not a good 
rule, till it be proved by revelation. 

7. It is evidently certain, that what one Age believes as a neceſſary do&rine, ano- 
ther Age ( I mean of the Catholick Church ) did nor believe for ſuch; and it is not 
ſufficient for the making of a Catholick doctrine that it be «bzque, believ'd every 
where, unleſs it be alſo ſemper + ab omnibus, always and by all men, Iinſtance in the 
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Communicating of Infants, which was the doctrine of S. Auſtin and of Pope Inzo- [ncwp.5. 


centixs, and prevail'd in the Church for 6co. years ( fays Maldonat the Jeſuit ) that 
it was neceſſary to the ſalvation of Infants, that they ſhould receive the holy Sacra- 
ment of the Lords Supper. Now it is alſo as certain that for 600. years more, the 
Church which calls her ſelf Catholick believ'd the contrary. Which of theſe can 
prove Apoſtolical Tradition? For if it be objected that this was not the dodrine 
of the Catholick Church in thoſe ages in which the moſt eminent Fathers did be- 
lieve and practiſe it, beſides thar it 1s not probable that they would teach ir to be 
neceſlary, and generally practile it in their Churches, if the matter had been no- 
thing but their own opinion, and diiputed by others ; I add this alſo, that it was as 
much the doctrine of the Catholick Church, that it was neceſſary, as it is now 
that it is not neceſſary : for it 15 certain the Holy Fathers did believe and teach and 
practiſe it, and the contrary was not diſputed ; but now though it be condemned 
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by ſome, it is (till practis'd by very great parts of the Catholick Church, even by v.4: Hiercn. 
all the Greek Church, and by thole vaſt numbers of Chriſtians in Ethiopia, So that Patriar. C2. 
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Scriptures ; yet thole that have been received as univerſally as any other matter of 
queſtion is, have been and have not been believed by the Church in ſeveral ages: ang 
therefore if this rule be good, they muſt prove that the ſame dottrine was and was 
not a Tradition Apoſtolical. 

8. This Rule were gocd ( and then indeed only ) if there were no way to make an 
opinion to be univerſally receiv'd but by derivation from the Apoſtles. Bur 1, there 
are ſome which lay every Age hath new revelations : where this 15 believ'd, It Is ap- 
parent an opinion which the Apoſtles never heard of, may be adopted into the faith 
and univerſally received. But belides this there are more ways of entry tor a Popu- 
lar error than any man can reckonor any experience can oblerve. 2. It is not jn;- 
poſſible that ſome leading man may be credulous and apt to be 1mpoled upcn by He- 
rcticks and Knaves ; but when he hath weakly received it, it thail proceed ſtrongly 
upon his authority. The matter of Pap7as about thc doctrine of the Chilrafts is ny. 
eorious in this particular. 3. Its allo very pcfſible that what 1s found at firſt to 
be good, ſhall be earneſtly prels'd by a zealous man, and he may over exprels him- 
{elt, and conſider not to what conſequence it may afterwards be extended ; and then 
following ages may oblcrve it, and make a Logical concluſion from a Rhetorical 
expreſſion ; and then what only good men had entertain'd when it was called »ſeful, 
all mcn ſhall receive when it is called zeceſſary ; and it is no great progreſſion from 
what all men believe good, that ſome men ſhould believe neccfſary, and from them 
others, and from others all men. It was thus in many degrecs in the matter of 
Confeſſion and Penance. 4. Ir isnot very unlikely, certainly it is no way impol: 
ſible, but that the reputation of ſome great man in the Church may prevail to far by 
our weakneſſes and his own accidental advantages, that what no man at firſt que- 
ſtions, very many will afterwards believe, and they introduce more ; and from more 
to moſt, and from moſt to all men, are no 1mpoflible progreſſions, if we conlider 
'\214y much mankind ( eſpecially in Theology ) have ſuffered the authority of a few 

; tO prevail upon them. 5. Does not all the world {ce that zeal makes men im- 
| ” contradiction, and that impatience makes them tierce in diſputing, and 
1.crce in ighting, and ready to perlecute their enemies? aud what that Unity and 
Univeriality is which can be introduc'd by force, a great p:rt of the world hath 
had roo long an experience to be ignorant. 6. Beyond all this, a propoſition may 
be {uppos'd to follow from an Apoſtolical Tradition, and prevail very much upon 
that account ; and yet it would be hard to believe the Scholars deduction equally 
with the Maſters Principle, and a probable inference from Tradition equal to 
the very affirmative of the Apoſtles. A man may argue, and argue well too, and 
yet the Concluſion will not be ſo evident as the Principle : but that ir may equally 
prevail, is1o certain, that no man can deny it but he that had never any teſti- 
mony of the confidence of a diſputing man, and the compliance of thoſe who know 
not ſo well, or enquire not lo ſtritly, or examine not ſuſpiciouſly, or judge not 
wiſely. 

2. "The next Rule which is pretended for the diſcovery of an Apoſtolical Tradi- 
rion is this, That which the Univerſal Church obſerves, which none could appoint but 
Gea, and ts not found in Scripture, it us neceſſary to ſay that it was delivered by Chriſt 
and his {poſtles. This Rule muſt needs be falſe, becauſe it does actually deceive 
them that rely upon ir. Becaule their Church, which they will fondly ſuppoſe to 
be the Catholick, uſes certain Sacramentals to confer grace, ( which none could 
inſtitute but Chriſt, who alone1s the fountain of grace ) and the Holy Spirit to 
his ſervants: bur yet to pretend that they are Traditions Apoſtolical were the 
greateſt unreaſunablenels in the world. I inſtance in holy water, baptizing of bells, 
hallowing of agus Der's, roſes, ſwords, hats, Chriſm, and the like, which no 
man can irly pretend to be Traditions Apoſtolical, but yet they are practis'd by 
all their Catholick Church, and they are of ſuch things as no man but God could 
be the author of, it they were good for any thing ; but then to conclude from hence 
that they are Traditions Apoſtolical, were juſt as if one were to give a ſign howto 
know whether lying were lawful or unlawful, and for the determination of this 
queſtion ſhould give this rule, W/ hatfoever mankind does univerſally which they ought 
not to do without Gods law, that certainly they have a law from God to do ; but all man- 
kind are given tolying, and yet nothing can make it lawful to lye, unlels there 
be a warranty or no prohibition from God to lye ; therefore certain it is, = ” ye 
elcends 
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deſcends from the authority of God, Indeed if the Catholick Church could not be 
uncharitable, if they could not fin againſt God, then it were certain, if they all 
did it, and it were not warranted in Scripture, it muſt be from God: bur it does 
not follow, it would be by Tradition 3 becauſe it may be by the dictate of righr 
reaſon, by natural principles, or it would be a thing indifferent ; but that it muſt 
be by Tradition, it it were not by Scripture, or by the Church, were as if we 
ſhould ſay, if Le/aps be not a horie, or begotten by a Lion, he muſt needs be a 
Bear : but theſe rules are like dead mens candles, they come from no certain caule, 
and ſignitie no determin'd effect, and whether they be at all, we are no ſurer than 
the reports of timorous or phantaſtick perſons can make us. But this Rule differs 
not at all from the former, tave only, that ſpeaks of doctrinal, and this of ritual 
Traditions : but both relying upon the fame reaſon, and that reaſon failing ( as ! 
have prov'd ) the propoiitions themſelves do fail. Bur then as to rites, it is notor:- 
ous beyond a denial, that ſome rites uſed in the Univerſal Church, which are ali 
laid to be ſuch yhich none ought to appoint but God, were not delivered by the Apo- 
ſtles. Iinſtance in the ſingularity of baprtiſmot Hereticks, which the whole Church 
now adheres to, and yet it this deſcended from Apoſtolical Tradition, it was morc 
than S. Cyprian or the African Churches knew of, tor they rebaptized Hereticks, and 
diſputed it very earneſtly, and lived in it very pertinaciouſly, and died in the opi- 
nion. 
3. Thethirdruleis, Whatſoever the Catholick Church hath kapt in all Ages by-20ne, 
may rightly be believed to have deſcended from the Apoſtles, though it be ſuch a thing 
which might have been inſtituted by the Church. This rule is the ſame with that of 
Lirinenſis, of which I have already given account : and certainly in thoſe things in 
which it can be made uſe of ( which are extremely few ) it is the beſt, and indeed the 
only good one. ' But then this can relate only to Rituals, not to matter of Dottrine ; 
for nothing of this can be of Eccleſiaſtical inſtitution and appointment : it cannot 
be a doctrine of Faith unleſs it be of Divine Tradition ; for Chriſt is the Author and 
finiſher of our Faith, which the Church is to preach and believe, not to enlarge or 
ſhorten, not to alter or diverſifie. But thenas to Rituals, the keeping of Eaſter on 
the firſt day of the week by this rule cannot be prov'd to be an Apoſtolical Tradition ; 
becauſe the 4ſis» Churches kept it otherwiſe : and by this rule the keeping of Lent 
faſt for forty days will not be found to bean Apoltolical Tradition : becaule the ob- 
ſervation of it was very full of variety, and ſome kept it forty hours, ſome a day, 
ſome a week, as 1 ſhall afterwards in its proper place make to appear. But by this 
rule the diſtin&ion of Biſhops and Presbyters is an Apoſtolical Tradition ( beſides the 
Scriptures, by which it appearsto be Divine; ) by this the con{ccration of the bleſſed 
Euchariſt by Ecclefiaſtical perſons, Biſhops and Prieſts, 1s certainly a Tradition Apo- 
ſtolical ; by this the Lords day is deriv'd to us from the Apoſtles; and by this the 
Paptiſm of Infants is much confirmd unto the Church : and whatſoever can deſcend 
to us and be obſerved in this channel, there is noſufficient reaſon todeny it to be Apo- 
ſtolical: but then how far it can be obligatory to all Ages and to all Churches, will 
be another conſideration ; it being on all hands confeſſed, that fume Rituals which 
were obſerved in the Apoſtles times, are with good cauſe and jult authority laid aſide 
by leveral Churches. Burt of this I ſhall give particular accounts. 

4. When all the Dottors of the Church by common conſent teſtifie concerning any particu- 
lar that it deſcends from Apoſtolical tradition, we are to hold it for ſuch : whether they af- 
firm this in all their writings, or tozether in a Council, To this RuleI anſwer, That 
where it would do good there it is not practicable, and where it 1s practicable 
there it is not werue. For it is indeed practicable that a Council may give teſtimony 
to a particular, that it came from the Apoſtles ; but it does not follow, that they are 
not deceived, for it never was, and it never will be, that all the Doctors of the 
Church ſhall meet together in Council, and unleſs they do, their teſtimony is not 
univerſal. But ifall the Fathers ſhould write in their Books thar ſuch a thing was 
delivered by the Apoſtles, unleſs it were evidently againſt Scripture or right reaſon, 
there could be no ſufficient cauſe to disbelieve it; and it were the beſt way we have 
of conveying and handing the tradition to us, next to the univerſal practice of the 
Church 1n her Rituals. But rhere is no ſuch thing ſo conveyed to us: and therefore 
Bellarmine plays at ſmall game with this Rule, and would fain have tc world admit 

Tradition for Apoſtolical, if ſome Fathers of great name lay fo, and others that 
ſpeak 
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{peak of the ſame thing contradi& it not. But this is a plain begging, that when tj; 
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cznnot prove a thing to be Tradition Apoſtolical by a good argument and {ufficicns, 
we will be content to take it without proof, or at leaſt ro be content with ſuch as !;- 
hath, and believe his own word for the reſt, though he knows nothing of ir. If jr 
fails or goes leſs than Omnibus, and Semper, and Ubique, whichis I mentions his muy: 
ſure, it cannot be warranted, and he that allows it 15 more kind than wiſe. S, Pa, 
proves the perpetual Virginity of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary by a Tradition that Zecha- 
ry was ſlain by the Jews between the Porch and the Altar tor affirming her to be + 
Virgin after the birth of her moſt Holy Son : but S. Hierom lays It 1s fpecryphor win 
ſomninm, a dream of Apocryphal perſons. But it was a long time betore the report 
of the Millenary Tradition was contradicted, and yet inthat interval in which mzny 
of the moſt eminent Fathers atteſted it to have deicended from the Apoſtles, it was 
neither true nor ſafe to have believed it. But then as to the particular and mure 
practicable part of this rule, That if a general Council affirms it to be Tradition 
Apoſtolical, it is ſo to be accepted, it 1s — fallacious and uncertain ; for the 
ſecond Council of Nice attirm'd the veneration of Images to be an Kooftolical Tra- 
dition : bur it is ſo far from being true that it was (o as they affirm'd, that not only 
the Apoſtolical, but divers of the following ages hated all Images; and didnot think 
it lawful ſo much as to make them; of which I have already given a large account 
in this book. 

5. When the Apoſtolical Churches, which from the Apoſtles have had uninterruptcd 

ſmcceſſion, do witneſs concerning any thing that it ts Apoſtolical tradition, it #s to be ad- 
mitted for ſuch. This rule was good betore the Chanels were mingled with impure 
waters entring in. It was uſed by Irene, Tertullian, S. Auguſtine, and others ; and 
it was to them of great advantage. But although it was good drinking of Enphrates 
when it newly ran from the garden of Eden, yet when it began to mingle with the 
Borborus it was not good : and who durſt have truſted this Rule when Dieſcorus was 
Biſhop of Alexandria, who yet was lineally deſcended from S. Mark ? And whodurſt 
have relied upon this Rule when Pope Fulixs ablolved the $abellian Hereticks, and 
communicated with Marcellus Ancyranws? and when S. Bafil complains of the We- 
ſtern Biſhops, and particularly the Roman, 2 uod veritatem neque norunt, neque diſce- 
re (uſtinent ------ cum iis quiveritatem ipſts annunciant contendentes, hereſin autem per ſe- 
#pſos ſtabilientes : That they neither know the truth, nor care to learn it ; but they contend 
with them who tell them the truth, and by themſelves eſtabliſh herefie. © uia multi Prin- 
cipes & ſummi Pontifices & alis inferiores inventi ſunt apoſtataſſe a fide, propterea Eccleſia 
conſiſtit in illis per ſonts in quibus eſt notitia vera, & confeſſio fidei & veritatis, How can 
this rule guide any man when all'the Apoſtolical Churches have fallen into error, 
and many Popes have been apoſtates from the Faith, and the Church conſiſted not of 
Prelates, bur indifferently of all that believ'd and profels'd the truth which the Popes 
and Princes and Prelates did deny ? The Apoſtolical Church of Antioch is not ; and 
the Patriarchal Church of Alexandria 1s accus'd by the Latines of great errors; and 
the Mother Church of Jer»ſa/em hath no ſucceſſion, but is buried in ruines ; and 
the Church of Rec is indeed ſplendid, but he that will take her word for Tradition 
is ſure to admit many falſe ones, but not ſure of any true, but ſuch as ſhe hath in 
common with all the Churches of the world. 

Iconclude therefore this queſtion, that amongſt thoſe rules of diſcerning Traditi- 
Ins truly Apoftolical from them that are but pretended ſuch, there is no rule com- 
petent but one, which is ſcarcely practicable, which indeed tranſmits to the Church 
a few Rituals, but nothing of Faith orrule of good life ; and therefore it is to no pur- 
poſe to look any where elſe for the Divine Rule of Conſcience, but in the pages of 
rhe Old and New Teſtament : they are ſufficient, becauſe they were intended by 
God to beour only Rule ; and yet if God had intended Traditions to be taken in, to 
integrate the Rule, and to oblige our Conſcience, it is certain that God intends it not 
now, becauſe the Traditions are loſt it there were any, and if they be now, they do 
not appear, and therefore are to us as if they were not. 


II, Queſtion 
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II. Queſtion. 


45. The ſecond Queſtion alſo does very nearly relate to Conſcience and its conduc, 


Viz. Since the Scripture is the perfeit Rnle of Conſcience, and contains in it all the 
will of God , whether or no, and how far is a negative argument from Scripture to 
revail? 


46. The reſolution of this depends upon the premiſes. For if Scripture be the intire 


47. 


no 


48, 


Rule of Faith, and of Manners, that is, of the whole ſervice and worſhip of God, 
then nothing is an article of Faith, nothing can command a moral ation, that is nor 
in its whole kind ſer down in Scripture. Thus I proved by dire& teſtimorfles of 
Tertulltan, S. Baſil, S. Auſtin, S. Cyril, Theophilus Alexandrinus and S. Hierom, in the 
* foregoing numbers. To which I add thele excellent words of S. Cyril of Feruſa- 
lem, (peaking of the Feruſalem Creed, which he had recited and explicated and pro- 
mis'd to prove from Scripture ; he gives this reaſon, Nam Divinorum ſanttorumque 
fidei myſteriorum nihil, ne minimum quidem, abſque Divinis Scripturis trad; debet, ne- 
que ſimplici probabilitate neque verborum ornatu traduci, Not the leaſt part of the Di- 
wine and Holy myſteries of Faith mut be delivered without the Divine Scriptures, Be- 
lieve not me telling thee, unleſs I demonſtrate what I ſay from the Divixe Scripture. Fer 
the ſafety and conſervation of our faith relies upon the proof of the Divine Scriptures, Bur 
becauſe there are ſome particulars and ſome variety in the practice of this rule, Iam 
to conſider it now to other purpoſes, | 

I, Nothing is neceſſary etther to be believ'd or done unleſs it be in Scripture, Thus 
S. Gregory Nyſſen argues, Ubinam dixit Deus in Evangeliis oportere credere in unum 
& ſolum verum Deum ? Non poſſent oftendere niſi habeant ipſi novunm aliquod Evange- 
lium. Dn n. ab antiquis per traditionem ad hec uſque tempora in Eccleſiis leguntar, 
hanc wvocem non continent que dicat, oportere credere vel baptizaxe in unum ſolum Verun 
Deum , quemadmodum iſti autumant , ſed in nomen Patris && Filit ex Spiritus San- 
&i, TI have I confeſs ſomething wondred at the matter of this diſcourſe. For ei- 
ther the 4rr42»s have infinitely impoſed upon us, and interpolated Scripture in a 
very material article ; or elſe S. Gregory forgot the 17. 0f S. Fohz and the 3.verlc ; 
or elſe he inſiſted only upon the words 4& Tivevar, tor the ſame ſenſe is in t!.3 
place now cited. For if this be /ife eternal to know him the only true God, and wi... 
he hath ſent Feſus Chriſt, then allo to believe in them only is life erc-:1al, and then 
we are tied to believe in none elſe; for we cannot belitve ia that we do not 
know. Indeed the words are not there or any where elſe, that we ought to believe 
in | God the Father ] him, the one, only true God, &c. But certainly, if we are 
to kzow him onely , then onely to believe in him ſeems to be a very good con- 
ſequent. But S. Gregory therefore only inſiſted upon the very words, and thought 
himſelf ſafe (as indeed he was) upon the reverſe of another argument. For ſince 
the words oportere credere in unum ſolum verum Deum were not in S. Fohx or any 
where elſe, he concluded the contrary ſence from a very good argument : we are 
commanded to be baptized into the faith of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 
therefore we are to believe in three : and becaule the word [ believe} was not ſet 
down expreſly, where knowledge is conftin'd tv one or two, therefore it can- 
not be ſaid that we are tied to believe only in one or two: but becauſe to be- 
lieve in three can be inferr'd as a duty from another place, and therefore it can- 
not be denied as a conſequent from this; and therefore he had reaſon to inſift up- 
on his negative argument. Thus S. Auſtin alſo argued, Pater enim ſolus wuſ- 
quam legitur miſſus, The Father is never in Scripture ſaid to be ſent ; therefore xo 
man muſt ſay it. So Fpiphanius, Ipſa dictio non omnino cogit me de Filio Dei dicere : 
201 enim inaicavit Scriptura, neque quiſquam Apoſtolorum meminit, neque D—__ 
The manner of ſpeaking compels mt not to underſtand it of the $on of God : For the 
Scripture hath not declared it ; neither the Goſpel nor any of the Apoitles bath maae any 
mention of it. 

2, A negative argument from the letter of Scripture is not good, if the contrary af- 
firmative can be drawn by conſequent from any part of it, Thus our Blefled Saviour 
confuting the Sadducees in the article of the Reſurrection hath given us a warranty 
for this proceeding ; God is the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. Thele were the 
words of Scripture, But theſe diretly would not do the work. Bur therefore he 
argues 
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argues from hence, God is x0t the God of the acad, but of the living : therefore theſe 
Men are alive. That the Holy Ghoſt 1s God 1s no where ſaid in Scripture ; that 
the Holy Ghoſt is to be invocated is no where commanded, nor any example of its 
being done recorded. It follows not therefore that he is rot God, or thar he is not 
to be invocated : and the reaſon is, becaule that he is Gad is a certain conſe- 
quent from ſomething that is expreſly aitirmed ; and therefore the negative argu- 
$. Greg, Nyſ. MEN 1S imperfect, and conſequently, not concluding. Yue neque 2 Chriſtianis di- 
ſen, 1b1d, runtur neque creduntur, neque ex conſequente per ea que apud nos certa ſunt & conceſſa 
intelliguntur, &c. If Chriltians did never ſpeak, nor believe any ſuch thing, nor can 
they be drawn from the conſequence of thoſe things which are certain and granted 
amongſt us, then indeed it is to be rejected from our Creed. Now amongſt Chriſti- 
ans this is believed as certain,that we may pray to him in whom we believe; that we 
believe in him into the faith of whom we are baptized; that we are commanded to 
be baptized into the belicf and profeſſion of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt : from 
hence Chriſtians do know that they are to 1nvocate the Holy Ghoſt. For S. Pauls ar- 
gument is good, How ſhall we call on him on whom we have not believed? therefore we 
may call on him if we believe on him: according to that Rule of reaſon, Negatio 
unins diverſum affirmat, The denying of one is the affirmation of its contrary 1n like mat- 
Lib. de Spir. de ter, And ſomething of this was uled by Paſchaſins the Deacon : and the effec of it 
FOO prevail'd upon this account of a negative trom Scripture ; I» zullis autem Canonicis 
libris, de quibus Symboli textus pendet, accepimus, quia in Eccleſiam credere ficut in Spi- 
ritum Santtum Filiumque debemus , We are taught in no Scripture ( from whence the 
Creed is deriv'd ) to believe in the Church, as we believe in the Son and in the Holy G hoſt : 
and therefore we ought not to do it; but it being plain in the Creed, and conſequent- 
ly in the Scripture, that we muſt believe in the Holy Ghoſt, therefore alſo we may 
pray to him, and confels him to be God. To the ſame purpoſe S. Baſil argues con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit ; Dignitate namque pſa ſecundum eſſe a Filio pictatis ſermo 
fortaſſis tradit * natura vero tertia utt nec a Divinis Scripturis edottt ſumus, nec ex ante- 
cedentibus poſſibile eſt conſequenter colligi, That the Holy Spirit is of a nature diſtin& 
þ al from the Father and the Son we neither are taught in Scripture, zeither can it be 


ficunm of, drawn into conſequence from any antecedent pretences, * 

1a,tamet ſinon i ; 

dicantur , tamen ex ills colligi que hac necrſſarid efficiant ac probent ? Bux tandem ? Ego ſum primus, & poſt has, & ante me non oft alius 
Deus,&T poſt me non erit, Torum enim quicquid eft, mecum, nec principtum habens, nee finem habiturum, Hi 4 Scriptura acceptugllud qui- 
dem,quod ante eum nibil fit nec antiquiorem cauſam habeat, Anarchum & Ingenitam appellofti; quod autem nunquam deſiturum ſit Immer- 
tale,exitilque expirs, Nazianz. lib.s, Theol. interprete Jacobo Billio, Er infra, Cam ergo in nominibus & rebus rantums diſcrimen reperiatur, 
quid _ i cur litere tamtopere ſervias, Fudaicaque ſapientia teip ſum adjurga,relithiſque rebus ſylabas conſeterig? Sued fs re bug quinque 
aut bis (eptemy dicente, decem aut quatuordecim ex verbu 1uis colligerem,aut ex eo quod animal rations praditum © mortale diceres,hominem «ſi 
concluderem, an tibi viderer delirare? Neque enim verba magis ſunt e5us qui loquitur quam illius qui loguendi necſitatem fimal affert, 


49. 3. 4 negative argument of 4 word or an expreſſion cannot be conſequently deduc'd to 
the negation of the myſtery ſignified by that word, The Arrians therefore argued weak- 
ly, Shew us in all the Scripture that the Son 1s called owovs:G-. or Conſubſtantial to 
the Father; if you cannot, you ought not to affirm it. For we know God is one ; 
if therefore we hnd in Scripture that the Son is true God, we know he muſt needs 
be of the ſame ſubſtance with his Father ; for two ſubſtances cannot make one God. 
So though the Bleſſed Virgin «Mary be not in Scripture called $5076: the Me 
ther of God, yet that ſhe was the Mother of Jeſus, and that Jeſus Chriſt is God, 
and yet but one perſon, that we can prove from Scripture, and that is ſufficient for 
the appellative: and if the Church of Rowe could prove the myſtery of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation from Scripture, we would indulge to them the ule of that word, or any other 
aptly to expreſs the ſame thing. 

Fo. 4. A negative argument from Scripture is ſufficient to prove an article not to be of nt- 
ceſſary belief, but is not ſufficient to prove it not to be true : becauſe although the {crip- 

ture is the meaſure of Faith and of Manners, yet it is not an adequate meaſure of all 

truth. The meaning of which rule takes in all truths of art, of experience, of pru- 
dence , of tradition and common report. Thus although it be no where faid in 

ſcripture that our Bleſſed Saviour laid, Nunguam l2ti ſitis niſt cum Fratrems veſtrum 118 

charitate wvideritis, Be never very merry but when you ſee your Brother in charity 3 

yet S. Hierom reports it of him, and it 1s a worthy laying, and therefore may very 

well be entertained, not only as true and uſeful, but as from Chriſt. The (crip- 
ture no where ſays that the bleſſed Virgin was a Virgin perpetually to the wt 
0 
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of her death : but as therefore it cannot be obtruded as ar article of faith, yet 
there are a great many decencies and probabilitizs of the thing, beſides the great 
conſent of almoſt all the Church of God, which make it very fit to be entertain'd. 
There are ſome things which are pie credibilia, there is piety in the believing them: and 
in ſuch caſes it is not enough that there 1s nothing in Scripture to affirm it ; if there be 
any thing in any other topick, it 1s to beentertain'd according to the merit of the 
thing, 

I, " negative argument from Scripture does not cenclude in queſtions of fat: and 
therefore S. Hierom did not argue rightly, © anquam excepto Apeſtolo non fit manifeſte 


Lib.1.contr, 


relatum de alits Apoſtolis quod Uxores habuerint, & cum de uno Scripinm fit ac de ceteris Jovin. 


ztacitum, intelligere debemus, fine uxoribus eos fuiſſe, de quibus nihil tale Scriptura fignt- 
ficat ; The Scripture names only Peter's wife, and aves not ſay that any of the other Apoſtles 
were married, therefore we are to conclude that they were not. For belides that the alle- 

gation is not true, and S. Paw intimates that the other Apoſtles as well as Perer did 
lead about a ſiſter, a Wife; and that from thence the Fathers did believe them all ro 
have been married except S. Fohz, and ſome allo except S. Paul; yet the argument is 
not good : for it may as well be concluded that S. Petey never had a child, or thar 
Chriſt did never write but once when he wrote upon the ground, becaule the Scrip- 
ture makes no mention of either. 

6. When a negative argument may be had from Scripture for both the parts of the contra- 
dition, nothing at all can be concluded thence, but it muſt be wholly argued from other 
topicks. The Scripture neither ſays that Chriſt did ever laugh, nor it does not {ay 
that he did never laugh ; therefore either of the contradicting parts may be equally 
inferr'd, that is, truly neither. And indeed this 1s of it ſelf a demonſtration, that in 
matters of fa& and matters not neceſſary a negative argument from Scripture is of no 
ule at all. 

53- 7, But when the queſtion us of lawful or unlawful, thenit « valid, If it be not in 

Scripture forbidden directly or by ——_—_ then it is lawful ; it 1s not by God for- 
bidden at all. Andon the other fide, it it be not there commanded it 1s not neceſſa- 
ry. ''Lacentius thus argued in the Council of Chalcedon, Dioſcorus Synodum auſu: ſt 
facere ſine authoritate ſeas Apoſtelice, quod nunquam licuit, nunquam fattum eſt. That 
it was never done, proves not but it may be done ;} but if it was never lawful to be 
done, 'then it was forbidden ; for whatſoever is not forbidden is not unlawful : but 
if it was not in Scripture forbidden, then «l:quaras licuit, it once was lawful, and 
therefore is always fo, if we ſpeak of the Divine Law ; and if L«cextius ſperks of 
that, he ought to have conſidered it in the inſtance; but I ſuppoſe he means it of 
cuſtom, or the Eccleſiaſtical Law ; and therefore I meddlenot with the thing, only 
Ll obſerve the method of his arguing. 

54. 8. An argument from the diſcourſe of one ſingle perſon omitting to affirm or deny a thing 
relating to that of which he did diſcourſe, u no competent argument to prove that the thing 
it ſelf omitted was not true: and therefore Ryffinus had but a weak argument againſt 
the traduQion of the Soul when he argued thus, $7 anima quoque eſſet ex anima ſecun- 
dum illorum vanas opiniones, nunquam profetto hoc Adam preteriſſet. Nam ſicut os ex offr- 
bus mes, & carode carne mea dicebat, ſic etiam anima ex anima mea dicere potuiſſet. 
Sed tantim hoc dixit quod fibi videlicet © oblatum. Adam (ccing his wife, faid, 
this is bone of my bone and fleſh of my fleſh, for he knew what was taken from him ; 
but he could have ſaid, foul of my ſoul, ifthe foul had been deriv'd from him. This 
I fay is no good argument, unleſs every one muſt be ſuppoſed when he ſays any thing 

to ſay all that is true, and all that ry Both ſo that Ryffinas in this particular de- 
fended a good cauſe with a broken ſword. 

. 9. But if that which « omittedin the diſcourſe be pertinent and material to the enqui- 
ry, then it is a very pood probability that that is not true that is not affirmed, When the 
| ir asked our Bleſſed Saviour, Why do the diſciples of Foh» and of the Phariſees 

faſt often, but thy diſciples faſt not ? he gave an anſwer that related to the preſent 

{tate of things and circumſtances at that time, and faid nothing of their not faſting 
in the time of the Goſpel: from which filence we may well conclude thar there 1s 
nothing in the Religion diſobliging Chriſts _ from faſting ; if it had, ir is 
ver likely it would have been then expreſſed when there was fo apt an occaſion, 
and the anſwer had been imperfect without it. S, Hierom's was allo very good, bur 
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pericds of Paul and Tecla ; Jgitur periodos Pault && Tecle & totam bapti;ati Leony 
abulam inter apocryphas Scripturas computamus. Duale enim eſt ut individunus comes 
Apoſtoli inter ceteras equs res hoc ſolum ignoraverit ? It is not likely that S. Luke, who 
continually attended on S. Paul, obſerved all his ations, remark'd his miracles, de- 
ſcrib'd his ſtory, ſhould omit things ſo ſtrange, ſo conſiderable, if they had been 
true, 

55. The reaſon oftheſe things is, Every thing is to be ſuſpetted falſe that does net derive 
from that fountain whence men juſtly expect it, ana from whence it ought to flow, Tf yoy 
{peak of any thing that relates to God,' you mult look for it there where Gcd hath 
manifeſted himſelt; that is, in the Scriptures. If you ſpeak of any humane a& or 
ordinance, or ſtory and matter of fa&, you mult look for it in its own ſpring and 
original, or go the neareſt to it you can. And thus the Biſhops at the conference 
had with the Acephair, Hereticks who had Churches without Biſhops, refuled their 
allegations of the authority of ons the Areopagite, upon this account, [li ze- 
C. Pli. An. ſtimonia que vos Dionyſii Areopagite arcitis, unde poteſtis oſtendere vera eſſe ſicut ſuſpica- 
Pom.532. mini? Stenim ens eſſent, non potuiſſent latere Beatum Cyrillum., Quid autem de B, 
Cyrillo dico, quando & B. Athanaſius, ſi procerto ſciſſet ejus fuiſſe, ante omnia in Niceno 
Concilio de Conſubſtantiali Trinitate eadem teſtimonia protuliſſet adverſus Arii diverſe 
ſubſlantie blaſphemias ? Si autem nullus ex Antiquis recordatus eſt ea, unae nunc poteſtis 
oſtendere quia illius ſunt, neſcio. It neither S. Cyril nor S. Arhanaſins, who were {o 
diligent to enquire, ſo skilful in knowing, ſo concern'd that theſe Books ſhould be 
the works of S. Dionys, did yet know nothing of them, and if amongſt the Ancients 
they were not known, for you moderns now to tell of Antiquity, what by them who 
then liv'd was not told, is afolly that can never gain credit amongſt reaſonable per- 
ſons. Let every fruit proceed from its own root. We cannot ſay, becauſe a thing 
15 not in Scripture, therefore it is not at all; but therefore it is nothing of Divine 
Religion. Soit isalſoin things relating to the Ancient Church; from thence only 
can we derive any notice of their docrine and of their practices. For if an article 
pany inS. Aaſtin's time, it was no argument that therefore it was believ'd in 
. Cyprian's time: but a negative argument from any Age ought to prevail in re- 
ference to that Age ; and if there be in it nothing of Antiquity, no argument of the 
Moderns can prove it to be Ancient : and Barozivs ſaid well, © nod 2 recentiori Au- 
thore de rebus axtiquis ſine alicujus vetuſtioris authoritate profertur, contemnitur, What 
the Moderns ſay of the Ancients without warranty from themſelves is to be deſpiſed. One 
Commonit, thing only I am to add to this out of Vincentins Lirinenfis, © nicquid vero ab Antiqu 
cap,s, deinceps Uno preter omnes, vel contra omnes Santtos novum & inauditum ſubinduci ſen- 
\(erit, id non ad religionem ſed ad tentationem potius intelligat pertinere, If one of the 
Fathers ſay a thing, and the others ſay it not, but ſpeak diverſly or contrarily, 
that pertains not to Religion, but to temptation. I doubt not bur he intended it 
againſt $8. _ who ſpake things in the matter of Predeſtination, and the dam- 
nation of Intants, and other appendant queſtions againſt the ſence of all the Fa- 
thers that were before him ; one (it may be ) or ſcarce one being excepted. Andto 
1ib.4.cap.2.* the ſame po Tertullian argued againſt Marcion, concerning a pretended Goſpel 
contr, Marcion. of $, Pant, Et ſi ſub ipfins Pauli nomine Evangelium Marcion infer non ſufficeret 
ad fidem fingularitas inſirumenti deſtituta patrocinio Anteceſſorum, If you cannot bring 
teſtimony from the Fathers and Ancient Records, you muſt not receive it 3 one 
alone is not to be truſted. He that affirms muſt my to him that denies, a nega- 
tive argument 15 ſufficient. For to a mans belief a poſitive cauſe is required, but 
Dial.adv.Lu- for his not believing, it is ſufficient that he hath no cauſe. Thus S. Hierom-argues 
caterrare%., well againſt the rebaptizing of converted Hereticks, 4d eos venio hereticos qui Evan- 
gelia lagiaverunt ------ quorum plurimi vivente adhuc Fohanne Apoſtolo eruperunt, & ta: 
men nullum eorum legimus rebaptiFatum. Of all the Hereticks EF appeared in 
S. John's time, we never read of any that was rebaptized: and therefore it: is to be 
preſumed they were not ; for a thing ſo conſiderable and ſo notorious, in all reaſon 
would have given ſome ſigns, and left ſome indications of it. But then it is to be ob- 

ſerved, 
57, 10. A negative argument muſt not be uiooy uweerxov, 4 partial or a broken piece of 4 
' medium. You cannot argue rightly thus, S. Fohn in his Goſpel ſpeaks nothing of 
the Sacrament of the Lords Supper, therefore that Sacrament is no part of the 
doctrine of ſalvation. For three Eyangeliſts had done it before him, and _ 
ore 
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fore he did not ; and a negative argument only from one Golpel cannot conclude 
rightly concerning any article of the Religion. And it is very evident in matters 
of fact alſo, For if it be argued thus, We do not find in Scripture nor in the days 
of the Apoſtles any infant baptized ; therefore we conclude there was none. This 


is utooy peeaxcy. It is true, it there were no way elle to find it but the praftice of 


the Apoſtles, the negative argument had been very good ; but we derive 1t from the 
force of Chriſt's words of inſtitution , and of his diſcourſe with A'icodemus, and 
the analogy of Circumciſion, and the practice of the Jews in baptizing their chil- 
dren, and many proprieties of Scripture, and the effet of the Sacrament, 
and the neceſſities of regeneration. S. Irezens his negative argument was good ; 
© ned neque Prophete preaicaverunt, neque Dominus aocuit, neque Apoſtolt tradide- 
r#nt, &c. If neither Moſes nor the Prophets, Chriſt nor his Apoſtles have raught it, it 
is not to be received as any part of Chriſtian Doctrine. For this negative is integral 
and perfet. But 8.Cyril of Alexandria dilputed allo well with his negative argument 
from Antiquity, Etexim nomen hoc Seorou Os nullus unquam Fccleſiaſticornm Dolerun 
repudiavit : qui autem ills ſubinde uſt ſunt, cf multi reperiuntur, > maxtime celebres, 
Many famous Doors uſed this word, calling the Virgin «Mary :he Parezt of God ; 
and none ever refuſed it ; therefore it may lately be uled. If the negative argument 
from Scripture or Antiquity reſpe&ively can run thus, It was not condemn'd in 
Scripture or Antiquity, but it was uſed, therefore it is good ; the argument con- 
cludes rightly in relation to Scripture, and probably in relation to Antiquity. Bt 
if it be (aid only, the Scripture condemns it not, but neither does it approve it, then 
it cannot be concluded to be /audable, but only xot criminal, But if it be ſaid of An- 
tiquity, it was neither condemn'd nor us'd, it cannot be inferr'd from them that it 
is either laudable or innocent. The reaſon 1s, becauſe Scripture is the meaſure of 
lawful and unlawful, but the writings of the Doors are not; and thele may be de- 
ficient, though that be full. 


58, 11, In the myſteries of Religion, and in things concerning God, a negative argument 
from Scripture ought to prevail both upon our faith and upon our inquiries, upon our belief 


59. 


and upon our modeſty. For as S. Auſtin ſaid well, De Deo etiam vera loqui periculoſiſ;- 
mum, It is hard to talk many things of God: we had need have good warranty for what 
we ſay ; andtherefore it is very fit we ſpeak Scripture in the diſcourſes of God. And 
thus S. Auſtiz argued, Ideo nuſquam ſcriptum eſt quod Deus Pater major fit Spiritu San- 
fo, wel Spiritus Santtus fit minor Deo Patre : quia non ſic aſſumpta eſt Creatura, in qua 
appareret Spiritus Santtus, ficut afſumptus eſt Filius hominis. Since it is no where 
written that the Father is greater than the Spirit, we ought not to lay he is. Butif 
it be objected that neither does the Scripture ſay, that he 1s not greater, it does not 
ſay that they are equal; and therefore it will be hard to ule a negative argument in 
ſuch caſes; and how ſhall we know which part of the negative to follow ? I anſwer, 
it is very true according to the ſixth propoſition, num. 5z. but then in this caſe we 
muſt inquire for other words of Scripture by which we may be directed, and pro- 
ceed accordingly, or inquire into the analogy of faith, or the meaſures of piety : 
but if there be nothing to determine to any ſide of the negative, we muſt Gs 
nothing ; and if there be, yet we muſt ſay bur little, becauſe the notice is nor 
great. 

12, Laſtly, In matters of envy and burden, a Negative argument even in matter of 


fat ought to prevail, unlefs the contrary be proved by ſome other competent Topick. 


That the Clergy ought not to marry is no where affirmed in Scripture, and there- 
fore it 1s permitted ; and becauſe it'is agreeable to Nature and the Laws of all re- 
publicks, their marriage is alſo holy and pleaſing to God. A burden mult be direc- 
ly impoſed ; a Man muſt not be frighted or ſcar'd into it. When our Bleſſed Savi- 
our reproved the Phariſees for impoſing heavy burdens, ſuch which God impos'd 
not, he taught us the value of this argument ; «bi ſcriptum: eſt ? ſhew us where it is 
written that this is diſpleaſing to God : if it be no where forbidden, preſumitur pro 
libertate; all Men are as free as they were born. How this can be altered by the 
laws of Man will be afterwards conſider'd. In the mean time God hath left us un- 


der no more reſtraints than are deſcrib'd in Scripture. This argument S. Chryſoſton: 
urges againſt the neceflity of corporal aflitions to a contrite weeping Penitent. 
Lacrymas Petri lego, Sat:sfactionem” non lego, I read that S. Peter wepr, I do not 
read that he impos'd penances on _ The argument were good from this 
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place, if the caſe be not ſpecial, or if it be not altered by ſome other conſideration, 
This is alſo to be extended to ſuch negative arguments as are taken from matter of 
fa in accuſations, and criminal proceedings : not that it can of it ſelf be prear 
enough to prevail, bur that the cale is ſo favorable, that every little thing ought to 
be ſtrong enough. Thus S. Athanaſius defended his Deceflor Diony fins 5 Et prius 
eorum Authorem Dionyſium per hoc voluit eſſe purgatum , atque ab Arianorum crimine 
alienum , quod ipſe non ficut Arins cum wviveret de impietate fuerat accuſatus, aut de 
Epiſcopatu dejettus, neque velut hereſim defendens de Eccle Ia, ficut le, deceſſerit, ſed 
in ejus permanſerit wnitate, Dionyſius was not accuſed while he was alive, he was wt 
thrown from his Biſhoprick , he did not depart from the Church , but remain'd in hey 
Communion ; and therefore he was no Arian, But arguments of this nature, when 
the medium is ſo limited, and the inſtance fo particular ; have their force only þ 

accident. For this and the like Negatives are good arguments when they are the 
beſt light in the queſtion, that is, when nothing greater can be ſaid againſt them, 
or when Men are eaſie and willing to be perſwaded ; as in the queſtions of burden and 


trouble all Men ought. 
III. Queſtion. 


Whether there may be any new articles of Faith : or that the Creed of the Church 
may ſo increaſe that what is ſufficient to ſalvation in one age, cannot ſerve in anc- 
ther. 


If this Queſtion were to be determin'd by witneſſes, it were very eaſie to pro- 
duce many worthy ones. Theodorns the Biſhop of Rome in his Synodical Epiſtle to 
Paul the Patriarch of Con#tantinople thus concludes againſt the Moxothelites, Sufficit 
nobis fides quam ſantti Apoholt predicavernnt, Concilia firmaverunt, & Patres conſugna- 
verunt, That faith which the ApoFtles preach'a, which the Councils have confirm'd, which 
the Fathers have conſign'd, that faith is ſufficient for us : Therefore nothing new can 
be ſuperinduc'd. After the Apoſtles had done preaching, the faith was full and in- 
tire. It was ſo, long before they died ; but after their death the inftruments were 
ſeal'd and ratified, and there could be nothing put to them, but our obedience and 
conſent. And therefore Vittor Biſhop of Carthage in his Synodical Epiſtle to Ther 
dorus gives caution againſt any thing that is new. Veſtrum eſt itaque, Frater Santtiſ- 
fime, Canonica diſcretione ſolita contrarits Catholice fidet obviare, nec permittere novi- 
ter, dici quod patrum venerabilium authoritas omnino non cenſuit. You muft not permit 
any thing to be newly ſaid, which the authority of the venerable Fathers did not think fit. 
If therefore the Fathers did not ſay it was neceſſary to believe any other articles 
than what they pur into their confeſſions of Faith ; he that fays otherwiſe now is 
not to be ſuffer'd. Excellent therefore is the Counſel of S. Cypriax. © As it hap- 
« pens when the pipes of an aquzdud are broken or cut off, the water cannot run, 
* but mend them and reſtore the water to its courſe, and the whole City ſhall be re- 
« freſhed from the fountains head : 2 a0d & nunc facere oportet Dei ſacerdotes, pre- 
cepts Divina ſervantes, ut ſt in aliquo nutaverit && wacillaverit veritas, ad or iginem 

ominicam e& Evangelicam & Apoſtolicam traditionem revertamur , & inde ſurgat 
attus noſtri ratio, unde & ordo + origo ſurrexit, So muſt God's Prieſts de, keep- 
ing the Divine Commandments : if the truth be weakned or fail in any thing , let 4 
recontſe be made to the Original, to the Hynes of Chrift and his Apo#les, to what 
hath been delivered in the Goſpel ; that thither onr faith may return from whence it did 
arzje, 

From the ſimplicity, truth and ingenuity of this diſcourſe it will plainly follows 
that what was the faith at firſt, the ſame it is now and no other, Sicut erat in princt- 
pio, &&c. As it was in the beginning, {0 it is now, and fo it ſhall be ever. For to what 
purpoſe can it be advis'd that in all queſtions of faith or new ſprings of error we 
ſhould return to the fountains of our Saviour and the firſt emanations of the Apo- 
ſtles, but becauſe no Divine truth is warrantable but what they taught, no neceflity 
is to be pretended but what they impos'd? If it was their faith, it is and muſt be 
Vurs ; but ours it ought not to be, if it was not theirs. 


Now concerning this, there are very material conſiderations. T. Whatſoover 
the 
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the Apoſtles taught we muſt equally believe, if we equally know it : but yet all that 
they taught is not equally neceſlary to be taught ; but only ſo much as upon the 
knowledge of which good lite is ſuperſtructed, and our hopes of Heaven depend, 
Whatloever is in the Scripture is alike true, but whatſoever 1s there is not alike ne- 
ceflary, nor alike uſeful, nor alike eafic to be underſtood. But whatſoever by read- 
ing or hearing any other inſtrument we come to learn to be the truth of God, that we 
muſt believe : becauſe no man disbelieves any ſuch thing, but he diſowns God, Bur 
here the queſtion 15 not what we mult believe when we know. it to be the word of 
God, for that 1s every thing ; but how much we are bound to know, what mult be 
taught to all Chriſtians, how much their memory and their hearts muſt be charged 
withall. For the Faith of a Chriſtian is not made up of every true propoſition ; bur 
of thoſe things which are the foundation of our obedience to God in Jeſus Chriſt, and 
the endearment of our duty, and the ſtabiliment of our hope. Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, are the fundamentum, paries & tettum, the founaation, the walls and. the 
roof of our building: Now this foundation is that neceſſary belief, without which 
nothing could ſubfiſt in our Religion. 


64, 2, This foundation was by Chriſt and his Apoſtles laid ſure, but at firſt it was 


65. 


made bnt ofa juſt latitude and evennels with the intended building. Ir was a little 
enlarged and paraphras'd by the Apoſtles and Apoſtolical men in their days; the 

Faith of Chriſtians was the moſt eafie and plain, the moſt ſimple and wile thing in 

the world : it was wholly an art of living well, and believing in God through Jeſus 

Chrift. And what Sexeca ſaid of the wiſdom of the old men 1n infant Rowe, is very 

true ofthe Aborigenes in Chriſtianity, in the firſt ſpring of our Religion ; Antiqua 
ſapientia nihil aliud quam facienda & witanda precepit : OF tum longe meliores erant Seven gs. 
wviri: poſtquam dotti prodierunt, deſunt boni, The Ancient and Primitive wiſacm dio 

only command vertue, and prohibit vice; and then men liv'd good lives, but when they 
became more learned they became leſſwertuous. Simplex erat ex ſimplici cauſs valetuas : 
multos morbos multa fercula fecerunt, The old world eat a ſimple and a natural diet, 
and they had a ſimple and a natural religion : but when variety of diſhes were ſer 
upon the table, variety of diſeaſes entred together with them. Now in what in- 
ſtance the ſimplicity of a Chriſtian was at firſt exerciſed we find inS. Ireneus, Meli- 
15 itaque eſt nihil omnino ſcientem quempiam, ne quidem unam cauſam cujuſlibet eorum que 
fatta ſunt, cur fattum, & credere Deo, &+ perſeverare in equs dileftione que hominem vi- 
wvificat, nec aliud inquirere ad ſcientiam niſi Feſum Chriſtum filium Dei qui pronobis cru- 
cifixus eſt, oo per queſtionum ſubtilitates & mualtiloquium in impietatem cadere, It 
# therefore better for a man to know abſolutely nothing of the cauſes of things why any thing 
was done, [ and to believe in God, and to perſevere in his love, that makes a man to 
live, and to enquire after no knowledge, but to know Jeſns Chriſt the $on of God, 
who was crucified for us | than by ſubtile queſtions and multitude of words to fall into impie- 
ty, 

3. If we obſerve the Creeds or Symbols of belief that are in the New Teſtament, 
we ſhall find them very ſhort. Lord, I believe that thou art the Son of God, who was ads 
to come into the world, That was «Martha's Creed. Thou art Chriſt the Sox of the li- ath.1s, 15. 
ving God, That was Peter's Creed. We know and believe that thou art Chriſt the $0n -_ 6.69. 
of the living God, That was the Creed of all the Apoſtles. This is life eternal, that POP TP 
they know thee the only true God ; and whom thou haſt ſent, Teſus Chriſt. That was 
the Creed which our Bleſſed Lord himſelf propounded. And again, I am: the re- 
ſurrettion and the life : he that believeth in me, yea though he were dead, yet ſhall he 
live, and he that lrueth and believeth in me ſhall not die for ever, That was the Cate- 
chiſm that Chriſt made for Martha, and queſtion'd her upon the article, Believe/t 
thou this? and this belief was the end of the Goſpel, and in ſufficient perfect or- 
der to eternal life. For ſo S. Fohn, Theſe things are written, that ye might believe john 20,31, 
that Jeſw is the Chriſt, the Son of God, and that believing ye might have life through 
his Name. For this is the word of Faith which we preach, namely, if you with the 
mouth confeſs Feſus tobe the Lord, and believe in your heart that God raiſed him ſrom 
the dead, you ſhall be ſav'd, That's the Chriſtians Creed. For I have reſolved to Row.10.8,9, 
know nothing amongſt you, but Feſus Chriſt and him crucified ; that in ns ye may learn 
not tobe wiſe above that which is written, that ye may wot be puffed up one for another, one ©... 
againſt another, That was S. Paul's Creed, and that which he recommends to the 
Church of Rome, to prevent factions and my and Schilm. The lame m_w _$+ 
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takes with the Corinthian Church ; Imake krown wnto you the Geſpel which 1 preached 
unto you, which ye have received, in which e ſtand, and by which ye are ſad, if ye hold 
what 1deliver d to you, &c. Well ; what 1s that Golpel by which they ſhould be 
fav'd? It was but this, That Chriſt aied for our fins, that he was buried, that he roſe 
again the third day, &c. So that the ſumm 1s this, The Gerriles Creed, or the Creed in 
the natural law is that which S. Pas! (ets down in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, Deum 
eſſe, & eſſe Remuneratorem, that God#s, andthat God us a rewarder, Add to this the 
Chriſtian Creed, that Jeſus is the Lord, that he is the Chriſt of God, that hedied for 
our ſins, that he roſe again from the dead ; and there 15 no queſtion but he that be- 
lieves this heartily, and confeſſes it conſtantly, and lives accordingly, ſhall be fa- 
ved: we cannot be deceived; it is ſoplainly, ſo certainly athrm'd in Scripture, that 
there is no place left for haſitation. Ior this is his precept, that we believe m the Name 
of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and that we love one another. So S. Fohn. This is his precept, 
True, and fo there are many more : but why is this ſo hgnally remark'd, but be- 
cauſe this is the fundamental precept, that upon which all the reſt are ſuperſtruced? 
that is the foundation of faith and manners, and he that keeps this Commandment 
ſhall never periſh. For other foundation can no man lay than this which i Jeſs Chriſt. 
But if any man ſhall build upon this founaation, gola, ſilver, precious ſtones, wood, hay, 
ſtubble, Every mans work ſhall be made manifeſt ; for that day ſhall declare it, becauſe it 
& revealed in fire ; and every ones work the fire ſhall prove what it s. If any mans work 
which he hath ſuperſtruited ſhall remain, he ſhall receive a reward, But if any mans 
work ſhall be burned, he ſhall recerve bff, yet himſelf ſhall be ſaved, tut ſo as by fire. 
Nothing more plain, than that the believing in Jeſus Chriſt is that fundamental 
article upon which every other propoſition is but a ſuperſtructure, but it ſelf 
alone with a good lite is ſufficient to Salvation. All other things are advan- 
tage ordiſadvantage according as they happen ; but Salvation depends not upon 
them. For every Spirit which confeſſeth 5 us Chriſt to have come in the feb is 
of God, and whoſoever ſhall confeſs that Jeſus is the Son of God, God abideth is him , 
and he in Goa: and, Every one that beheveth that Jeſu #« Chriſt, is born of God: 
and, Who ss he that overcometh the world, but he that velieveth that Jeſus is the Son of 
Goa? 
In proportion to this meaſure of faith, the Apoſtles preach'd the dofFrine of faith, 
S, Peter's firſt Sermon was, that Feſws is Chriſt, that he was crucified, and roſe again 
from the dead: and they that believed this were preſently baptized. His ſecond Ser- 
mon was the ſame ; and then alſo he baptized Proſelytes into that confeſſion. And 
when the Eunuch had confeſſed that Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God, Philip preſent- 
ly jr gs him. Anditis obſervable, that when the Eunuch had deſir'd baptiſm, 
S. Philip told him, He might, if he did believe: andwas, when he made that confel- 
ſion; intimating that this is the Chriſtian Faith, which is the foundation of all his 
hope, and the condition of his baptiſm, and therefore ſufficient for his ſalvation. 
For indeed that was the ſumm of all that Philip preached ; for it is ſaid of him, that 
he preached things concerning the Kingdom of God, and the name of Feſus Chriſt. And 
this was the ſumm of all that S. Paz/preached in the Synagogues and Afemblies of 
the people, this he diſputed for, this he prov'd laboriouſly ; that Jeſus is Chriſt, 
that he is the Son of God, that he did, that he ought to ſuffer, and riſe again the 
third day : and this was all that new doctrine for which the Athenians and other 
Greeks wondred at him, and he ſeemed tothem to be a ſetter forth of ſtrange gods, 
becauſe he preached Feſus and the reſurreition. This was it into which the Jaylor and 
all his houſe were baptized ; this is it which was propounded to him as the only and 
ſufficient means of Salvation ; Believe in the Lord Jeſus, and thou ſhalt be ſaved and 
all thine houſe. This thing was illuſtrated ſometimes with other glorious things ſtill 
promoting the faith and honour of Jeſus, as that he aſcended into Heaven and ſhall 
be the Judge of all the world. But this was the whole faith; Tre weet # Baondas 
Th I9, %) Weet orvopc lO. 18 nos Xewpe, the things which concerned the Kingdom of 
God, and the name of Jeſus Chrift, was the large circumference of the Chriſtian 
faith. That is, ſuch articles which repreſent God to be our Lord, and Jefus Chriſt 
to be his Son, the Saviour of the world, that he died for us, and roſe again, and was 
glorified and reigns over all the world, and ſhall be our Judge, and inthe reſurreQi- 
on ſhall give us according to our works ; that in his name only we ſhall be ſaved, 


that is, by faith and obedience in him, by the mercies of God revealed to the world 
iN 
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into which all the Church was baptized : which faith, when it v as made alive by cha- 
rity, was and is the faith by which rhe juſt ſpall live. 


67. This excellent ſummary of Faith we tind alſo but with a very little Paraphraſe 


68, 


propounded as ſufficient by S. Potycarp in that excellent Epiitle of his to the Ph 
lippians, which 8. renews lo much commends, Fiaet weſtre firmitas a prizcipio uſque 
nunc permanet, & ſanttificatur in Domino Jeſu Chriſto, Thus u the firmneſs of your 
faith from the beginning, which remains unto thu day, and is ſauitified 1n Jeſus Chriie, 
This S. lonatizs calls plenam de Chriſto cogzitionem, a full knowledge concerning Chritt : 
then he reckons the generation of the Son trom God the Father before all Worlds, 
his being born of the Virgin eMary, his holy lite, his working Miracles, his preach- 
ing one God even the Father, his paſſion and crucihxion, his death and reſurrectt- 
on, his aſcenſion and fitting at the right hand of God, and that in the end of the 
World he (hall riſe again to judge the quick and the dead, and to give to every one 
according to their works. When he hath recited this, he adds, Hz qui plane coo- 
norit & creadiderit, beatus eff, Be that plainly knows theje things and believes them, is 
bleſſed. And in another Epiſtle, after the recitation of ſuch another Creed, he 


n Jeſus Chriſt: this 1s all which the Scripture calls neceflary : this is that faith alone 


Ad Þ'hi:.r 


adds: He that believes theſe things, is bleſſed that ever he was bory, Juſtia Martyr at- col cum 


firms expreſly, that if any Man ſhould even then live according to the law of 
eMoſes (TI ſuppole he means the law of the ten Commandments ) fo that he be- 
lieve in Jelus Chriſt crucited, and acknowledge lim for the Chriſt of Gud, to 
whom is given the judgment of all the World, he allo thail poſlels the Ercrnal 
Kingdom. 

The ſame Creed in more words but no more articles is recited by S. Ire in his 
ſecond and third chapters of his firſt book, ſaying that the Church throughout all the 
world being planted by the Apoſtles to the ends of the earth, and by their Diſciples, 
have received this faith. He of all the Prelates that is most powerful in ſpeech cannot 
ſay any thing elſe ; for no man is above his Mafter: and he that is weak in ſpeaking,cantot 
ſay eff. For ſince the faith is one and the ſame, he that ſpeaks much cannot ſay more, 
and he that ſpeaks.little muſt not ſay le, And afterwards (peaking of ſome barbarous 
Nations that had not the Scriptures, yet having this faith, which he there ſhortly 
recites, beginning with belief in God the Father, the Maker of the World, and in 
Jeſus Chriſt, repeating the uſual articles of his being born of the Virgin e Mary, his 
being the Son of God, his reconciling God and Man, his ſuffering under Pont: 
Pilate, his rifing again and being received into glory, and his laſt judgment : he 
adds, Hanc fidem qui fine literis crediderunt, quantum ad ſermonem noſtrum Barbart 
ſunt, quantum autern ad ſententiam & conſuetadizem & converſationem propter fidem, 
ſapientiyfimi ſunt & placent Deo, converſautes in omni juſtitia, caztitate + ſapientta, 
They who believe this faith are moit wiſe ia their ſentence and cuſtom aud converſation 


through faith, and they pleaſe God, living in all juſtice, chaſtity and wiſdom. 


69, Here were almoſt rwo Ages (pent by this time, in which the moſt peſtilent He- 


70, 


relies that ever did trouble the Church did ariſe, in which ſome of the queſtions were 
talk'd of and diſputed, and which afterwards by the zeal of ſome that over-valucd 
their own forms of (peaking pals'd into a faction ; and yet in all this time, and du- 
ring all that neceffity, there was no more added to the Chriſtian Creed, no more 
articles for the condemnation of any new herefie : whatſoever was againſt this was 
againſt the faith ; but any thing elſe they reprov'd if it were falle, but did not pur 


Iiy; b. 


Lib. 3, £47.4+ 


any more. into their Creed. And indeed they ought not. Regula quidem fidet una De vclind, 
omnino eſt, ſola immobilis > irreformabilis, Credenai ſcil. in Unum Deum, &c. (aith Virgiu. cap. . 


Tertullian ; The Rule of Faith is altogether One, and immoveable and unalterable, This 
law of faith remaining , other things may be inlarged according as the grace of Cod 
multiplies upon us, But for the faith it ſelf here conſign'd and ſumm'd up, the Epi- 
{tle of Celeztine to Neztorius is very affirmative and clear, 5 mig TaeaSoddou races 
Toy ATo5 02! TE TerAmWm vTE Mawow arara » The faith or Creed delivered by 
the Apoſtles requires neither addition nor defalcation. Neque enim ulla extitit hereſis que 
non hoc Symbolo damnari potuit, There was never any hereſie but this Creed was ſufficient 
for its codemnation, [aid the Catechiſm of the Arch-bithop of Triers. 

This faith paſſing into all the World was preſerved with great ſacredne[s and 
great ſimplicity , no Church varying from it at all : ſome indeed put jome great 
things into. it which were appendages to the former ; but the fulleſt and the moſt 
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perfect were the Creeds of Jeruſalem and Rome, that is, the ſame which the Greek 


and Latine Church uſe at this day. The firlt and the molt {imple forms were luſt. 
cient ; bur theſe fuller forms being compiled by the Apoſtles themſelves or Apo- 
ſtolical Men, and that from the words of Scripture, made no great alteration, 
the firſt were not too little, and theſe were not too much. The fir{t was the thing 
it ſelf, which was of a declar'd ſufficiency ; but when the Apoſtles were to trame 
an inſtrument of Confeſſion, 1vro» 44 a5;1; 4 form of dottrine by way of art and 
method, they put in all that zhey, direFed by the Holy Spirit of God, knew to con- 
tain the whole faith of a Chriſtian. Now of this form (o deſcribed, fo delivered, ( 
received, the Fathers of the Church afhrm that it 1s intire and ſufficient, and no- 
thing is to be added tor. Ergo c+ cunttis credentibus que continentur in prefato ſym. 
bolo ſalus animarum & vita perpetua bonts attibus preparatur, (aid the Author of the 
Epiſtle to $, James attributed to S. Clement, To all that believe thoſe things contained 
in the foreſaid Symbol or Creed, and do good deeds, ſalvation of their ſouls and etirual 
life ts prepared. | 
And therefore this ſummary of faith was called, 7v7©. SSayi;, 5 xavuy, in 
TUT WO UYI2V0!TWY AG APs EIRAGY IQ TG EW: YAARKTWINS HATAYWyN, MACKKATAINY, 
YER $ apyn: TWV AOY1wv Ta Oey, maenolaca mics, Regula fidet, depoſitum, breve 
Ewvangelium, The form or exemplar of dottrine, the Canon, a deſcription of ſouna 
words, the proportion or meaſure of Faith , the milky way, or the Introduction of N«- 
vices, the Elements of the beginning of the Qracles of God, the Repoſitory of faith, the 
faith that was delivered to the 8aints, the Rule of Faith, that which was zntruſted to the 
Church, A ſhort Goſpel. Thele and divers other appellatives of the Creed « erc 
uſed by the ancient Doctors, moſt of them taken out of Scripture, For what 
the Scriptures did affirm of the whole Faith, that the Fathers did apply to this 
Creed, as believing it to contain all that was neceſlary. And as a grain of Mu- 
ſtard-ſeed in little contains in it many branches, {to allo this faith in a few words 
involves all the knowledge [| the neceſſary knowledge } of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, faith &. Cyri/ ; and therefore he calls this Creed, Traditionem Sanite & 
Apoſtolice fidei, The Tradition of the Holy and Apoſtolick Faith, Cordis ſignaculum, & 
noſtre militie Sacramentum , (0 S. Ambroſe calls it , The ſeal of our heart, and the 
Sacrament of onr Warfare, S. Hierom yet more fully, The Symbol of our faith and of 
our hope, which being delivered by the Apoſtles is not written with paper and ink, but in 
the fleſhly tables of our hearts, after the confeſſion of the Trinity and Unity of the 
Church. Omne Chriſtiani dogmatis Sacramentum carnis reſurrettione concluditur ; The 
whole Sacrament of the Chriſtian doitrime is concluded with the reſurrettion of the fieſb 
to eternal life. Norma future predicationis ; ſo Ruffinus calls it ; the rule of future 
preachings appointed by the Apoſtles ; & hanc credentibus eſſe regulam dandam ſta- 
tunnt, they appoint this to be given as a Rule to all believers : and again, This 
Creed was the token by which he ſhould be known who did preach Chrift truly according to 
the Kules of the Apoſtles ; the indication of their Faith and Unanimity. Compre- 
henſio fidet noſtra atque perfettio, ſo S. Auſtin calls it. Virtus eſt Sacramenti, ills- 
minatio anime, plenitedo credentium, The illumination of the ſoul, the fulneſs of belie- 
vers, the comprehenſion and the perfettion of our faith. By this the knot of infidelity is 
untied, by this the gate of life is opened, by this the glory of our confeſſion is manifeſted. 
It 1s refſera ſrgnaculum quo inter Fiacles perfidoſque ſecernitur, ſaid Maximus Tauri- 
nenſis. Baſis queaam, & fundamentum immotum & inconcuſſum per univerſum orbem 
Jatum : So 8. Cyril of Alexandria, It is a badge and cognilance to diſtinguiſh 
the faithful from the pertidious ; an immoveable Archos. laid for all the World ; 
a Divine or Celeſtial armor, that all the opinions of Hereticks may be cut off with this 
ſword alone ; So S. Leo Bilhop of Rome, I could add very many more to this pur- 
poſe ; who pleaſe to require more, may ſee enough in Lucifer Calaritanus 1. 2. 44 
Conſtantinm, Pauliaus Bilhop of Nola ep. 1. ad Afrum, S. Auſtin his Book de Symbols 
ad Catechumenos 1. 1.c. 1. in Ruff ws his excellent expoſition of the Creed, Encheriss 
Biſhop of Lions in his firſt Homily upon the Greed, Petrrus Chryſologus in his 62. 
Homily, Ifi-lor of $iv4/ 1.6. origiaum ec. g. and in his Offices Eccleſiaſtical /. 1. 5. 26. 
de Dominica palmaram, Rahanus Mauras 1. 2. de inſtit. Clericorum cap. 56. the oration 
of Bernard Zane in the firſt >eſſion of the Council of Laterar, in the diſcourſe of 
the Greeks at the Council of Florence, Sefſ. 10, Caſſianus de incarnatione Domini, 


£.uſebias Gallicazns 1n his Homilies on the Creed publiſhed by Gazgrens Chanoanor 
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of Paris, in Venantins Fortunatus his explication of it ; and he may if he pleaſe add 
the two Homilies which S. Chryſoffom made upon the Creed, and the great Catrc- 
chetical oration of S. Gregory Ayſſer. | 

Now to what purpoſe 1s all this? The Apoſtles compil'd this form of words, all 
Churches received them, all Catechumens were baprized into this faith, in the 
Roman Church they recited it publickly before their immerſion, to this (alvation 
was promiſed ; this was the Sacrament of the Chriſtian faith, the fulneſs of belie- 
vers, the characteriſtick of Chriſtians, the ſign of the Orthodox, the ſword of all he- 
reſies and their ſufficient reproof, the unity of belief, ſufficient, full, immoveable, 
unalterable; and it is that alone in which «f the Churches of the World do at this 
day agree. 

ſi is true, that the Church of God did explicate two of the articles of this Creed, 
that of the ſecond, and that of the third Perſon of the Holy Trinity ; the one at 
Nice, the other at Conſtartinople; one againſt 4rius, the other againit Macedo ins ; 
they did explicate, I ſay, but they added no new matter but what they ſuppoſed 
contain'd in the Apoſtolical Creed. And indeed the thing was very well done, if it 
had not been made an ill example ; they had reaſon for what they did, and were fo 
near the Ages Apoſtolical that the explication was more likely to be agreeable to the 
Sermons Apoſtolical : Bur afterwards the caſe was alter'd, and that example was 
made uſe of to explicate the ſame Creed, till by explicating the old they have inler- 
ted new Articles. 


74. Butall the while, it 1s conſented to on all hands, that this only faith is ſufficient. 


15: 


76. 


What can certainly follow from thele infallible Articles is as certainly true as the 
Articles themſelves, but yet not fo to be impoſed, becaule it is not certain that this 
or this explication is right, that this conſequent 1s well deduc'd ; or if it be certain 
to you, it is not ſo to me; and beſides it is more an inſtrument of ſchiſm than of 
peace, it can divide more than it can inſtruct, and it is plainly a receſſion from the 
ſimplicity of the Chriſtian faith, by which ſimplicity both the learned and the ig- 
norant are the more ſafe. Turbam non intelligends vivacitas, ſed credendi ſimplicitas 
tutifſimam facit : and when once we come to have the pure ſtreams paſs through the 
limbecks of humane wit, where intereſt, and fancy, and error, and ignorance, and 
paſſhon are intermingled, nothing can be ſocertain, though ſome things may be as 
true; and therefore here the Church does reſt, here ſhe finds peace ; her taith is 
ſimple, eafie and intelligible, free from temptation, and free from intrigues; it 1s 
warranted by Scripture, compoſed and delivered by the Apoſtles, entertain'd by all 
the World : In thele they do agree, but in nothing elle but this, and in their fountain, 
the plain words of Scripture. 

For all the reſt, it is abundant to all excellent purpoſes. It can inſtrut the 
wiſe, and furniſh the Guides of Souls with treaſures of knowledge, and imploy the 
tongues and pens of the learncd ; it can cauſe us to wonder at the immenlity of the 
Divine wiſdom, and the abyls of revelation : it 1s an excellent opportunity for the 
exerciſe of mutual charity in inſtructing and 1n forbearing one another, and of hu- 
mility and patience and prayer to God to help our infirmities, and to enlighten us 
more and more in the knowledge of God. Ir 1s the greater field of Faith where ſhe 
can enlarge her ſelf; but this 1s the, houle of Faith where ſhe dwells for ever in this 
World. . 

So that for any other thing of the Religion it is to be believed fo far as it does ap- 
pear to be the word of God ; and by accidents and circumſtances becomes of the fa- 
mily or retinue of faith : but it is not neceſſary to be believed for it ſelf ; unleſs it be 
for ſomething elle, ir is not neceſſary at all, A man may be ſaved without knowing 
any thing elle, without hearing of any thing, without inquiring after any thing, 
without believing any thing elfe, provided that in this faith he live a good lite. 
But becauſe ſometimes a Man is by the intereſts of a good life requir'd to know 
more, to inquire after more, and to learn more, theretore upon the ſtock of obe- 
dience rgore may be neceſſary ; but not upon the account of fairh. So that if ſome 
Men do not read the Scriptures, and ſtudy them, and ſearch into the hidden things 
of Cod, they fin againſt juſtice or charity, but not againſt faith, if they retain 
all the articles of the Apoſtles Creed : and a Man may be extremely to blame if he 
disbelieve many other things ; but 1t 1s becauſe upon ſome evil account he disbe- 
lieves it, and fo 1s guilty of that fin which is his evil principle, as of pride, ambi- 
tion, 
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tion , luſt, covetouſnels, idlenels, fear or flattery ; bur a Man is not in any ſuch 
cale guilty of herelie. For herclic being directly oppoled to faith, and faith being 
compleated in the Articles of the Chriſtian Creed, it Cannot be herclie unlels it be g 
contradicting of one of thole Articles 1n the words or in the {cnce, in the letter, 
or in the plain, viſible, certain, and notorious explication of it. In the Apoltol:- 
cal Creed all the Chriſtian world is competently inſtructed : in theſe things there is 
no diſpute; and if they be ſimply belicv'd as they are plainly deliver'd, it 1s the bet- 
ter. Bur in cvcry thing elſe, every Man according to his calling and abilities is to 
grow as much as he can in knowledge ; that 1s, 1n edifying and practical know- 
ledge : bur in all things of ſpeculation, he that believes what he ſecs caule tor, as 
well and as wiſely, as heartily and as honeſtly as he can, may be deceived, but cannot 
Lb.2.de Trin, be a Heretick nor hazard his lalvation. Salus Eccleſie non vertitir in iſtis, In ſimpli- 
WO __ citate fides eſt, tn fide juſtttia : nec Deus nos ad beatam vitam per d:fficiles q:1eſtiones 
wocat 3 in expedito & facili wobis e#h eternitas, laid S. Hilary ”. Fauth is tn /.mplicity, 
and righteouſacſs in faith - xeither does God call ns to eternal life by hard queFtions. Eter- 
nity lands ready aad eaſily prepar'd, 
v9, - "ns conſider, if any thing clic were neceſſary to be believed unto ſalvation, this 
ſymbol could ablolutcly be of no uſe; bur it any thing be added to it and pretended 
alſo to be neceſſary, it cannot be entertained, unlels they that add it and impole it be 
infallible in their judgment, and competent in their authority : they muſt have au- 
thority equal to that of Chriſt, and wildom equal to that of the Apoſtles. For 
the Apoſtles in the ſummary of faith, declar'd all that was at that time neceſſary ; 
and if any Man elſe makes a new neceffity, he muſt claim Chriſts power, for he ouly 
is our Law-giver: and if any declares a new neceſlity, that is not ſufficient, unleis 
he can alſo make it {o, for declaring it ſuppoſes it to be lo already; and if it was fv 
at firſt, the Apoſtles were to blame not to tell us of it ; and if it was not !o at firſt, 
who made it fo afterwards? 

Bur it is infinitely neceſſary that for the matter of faith, neceſſary and ſufficient 
faith,we reſt here and go no further. For it there can be any new necellities,then they 
may for ever increale, and the faith of a Chriſtian ſhall be like the Moon, and no 
Man be (ure that his faith ſhall not be reproved ; and there ſhall be innumerable 
queſtions about the authority of him that is to add, of his skill, of his proceeding, 
of the particular article, of our own duty in 1nquiring , of our diligence, of our 
capacity, of the degrees ot our care, of the competency of inſtruments, of chu- 
ſing our ſide, of judging of queſtions : and he that cannot inquire diligently, and 
he that cannot judge wiſely, and he that cannot diſcern ſpirits, and he that fears, 
and he that fears nor ſhall ail be in danger, and doubt, and ſcruple, and there ſhall be 
neither peace of minds nor Churches, as we ſee at this day in the fad diviſions of 
Chriſtendom ; and every Man almoſt damns all but his own ſe&, and no Man can 
tell who is in the righc, Men diſpute well on both ſides; and juſt and good and wiſe 
Men are oppos'd to one another; and every Man {ecems contident, but few Men have 
realon 3 and there is no reſt ; and there can be none, but in this ſimplicity 
of beliet which the Apoſtles recommended to all the World, and which all the 
World does ſtill keep in deſpite of all their {uperinduc'd opinions and fadti- 
ons ; for they all retain this Creed, and they all believe it to be the ſummary of 
Faith. 

79. But the Church of Rome pretends: to a power of appointing new Articles of 
Faith; and for denying this, Pope Leo the tenth condemn'd I. «they in his Bull ad- 
a2 i» x ded tO the laſt Council in Lateran. For ad ſolam authoritatem ſummi Pontificis 
Ancora q. 59, Pertinet noud eautio S3mbol:, 4 new Kaition of the Creed belongs to the ſole authority 
= 3: of the Pope of Rome. Y0 Squinas : and Almain moſt exprelly, The Popes of Rome 
d re ſolum as by defining many things which before lay hid , Symbolun; fidei augere conſueviſſe , are 
Papam ſpeitat, wont to enlarge the Creed. For Derina fiaei admittit additionem in eſſentialibm,, 
pkg, » faith Salmeron, The doetrine of faith admits addition even in eſſential things. And 
cj authori; 111 conſequence to thoſe expreſſions, they did add the article of the Proceſſion of 
"4 ,.4,,+7 the Holy Ghoſt from the Son, in a Synod at Gerrilli in France ; and twelve Articles 
{4m f-- tothe Creed in the Council of Trezxr, with the preface and peit{cript of the 4t#4- 
var ©19- 2aſ19 Creed, damning all that do not equally believe the Creed of Trent as the Creed 
air, 2. Sicws Of the Apoſtles. 
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What effe&t and impreſs the declaration of any article by the Church hath or is 
"to have upon the Conſcience, ſhall be diſcourſed under the title of Ecclchaſtical 
laws; bur that which is of preſent enquiry is, Whether any thing can be of Divine 

aith in one age that was not ſo in the age of the Apoſtles : and concerning this it is that 


I fay, that it 15 from the go evident that nothing can make any thing to be of 


Divine faith but our Bleſſed Lord himſelf, who is therefore called the Author and 
Finiſher of our Faith ; he begun it, and he made an end. The Apoſtles themſelves 
could not do it, they were only Stewards and diſpenſers of the myſteries of God ; 
they did rightly divide the word of life, ſeparating the neceſſary from that which 
was not {o : ſo that their office in this particular was only to declare what was nece(. 
ſary and what was not ; no man, and no ſociety of men could do this but themlelves, 
for none but they could tell what value was to be ſet upon any propoſition: they 
were to lay the toundation, and they did fo, and they built wiſely upon it ; bur 
when they commanded that we ſhould keep the foundation, they only could 
tells us which was it, and they did ſo by their Sermons, preaching the ſame do- 
arine to the ſimple and the crafty, and by immuring the neceſſary doctrine in a 
form of words, and conſigning it to all the Churches where they preach'd the 
Goſpel. 


&3 For weſee that all the world 1s not able to tell us how much is neceſſary, and 


v2, 


$3. 


how much is not, if they once go beſide the Apoſtles Creed : and yet it was infinite- 
ly neceſſary that at firſt this ſhould be told, becauſe there were ſo many falſe Apo- 
fles, and every one pretended authority or illumination, and every one brought a 
new word and a new doctrine ; and the Apoſtles did not only foreſee that there 
would be, but did live toſee and feel the hereſies and the falſe doctrines obtruded 
upon the Church, and did profeſs it was neceſſary that ſuch falſe doctrines ſhould 
ariſe: and againſt all this that they ſhould not provide an univerlal remedy, is 
at no hand credible, and yet there was none but the Creed ; this all the Church 
did make uſe of, and profels'd it to be that ſummary of Faith which was a ſuffici- 
ent declaration of all neceſlary faith, and a competent reproof of all hereſies that 
ſhould arile. 

But then that after all this any one ſhould obtrude new propoſitions, not deducible 
from the Articies ofthe Creed, not in the bowels of any Keele, neither actually ex- 
preſs'd nor potentially included, and to impoſe theſe under pain of damnation, if 
this be not xverever * wicews, which S. Pax! ſaid he had no power to do, to have do- 
minion or lordſhip over the jms and xaTaxvertvar THY xAnptr, Fo lord it over Gods he- 
ritage, which S. Peter forbad any man todo, I confeſs I do not underſtand the words, 
nor yet ſaw or ever read any man that did. I conclude this with thoſe excellent 
words of Fuſtinian which are in the Code, part of the Imperial law by which almoſt 
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xa0oMuxnx ATopoAunn 
irreprehenſible faith ( ſpeaking of the Apoſtolical Creed, P 
Cites ) which the Holy Catholick and Apoſtolick Church of God does preach, can by no mears 
receive any innovation or change. 

I conclude therefore this queſtion ; in our enquiries of faith no mans Conſcience 
can be preſs'd with any Authority but of Chrift enjoyning, and the Apoſtles decla- 
ring what is neceſſary. I add allo, that the Apoſtles have declar'd it in this form of 
words which they have often ſet down in their writings, and which they more large- 
ly deſcribed in their Symbol of faith. For ſince, as Sixt Sexenſis fays, Omnes Or- 


XXANTIG& XAT udtra TEITOY Xawiouor Sefapyin, This right and Sun, Trin:, 
art of which he there re- _ Cum 


thodoxi Patres affirmant Symbolum ab ipſis Apoſtolis conditum, that all the Orthodox L620 : 
Fathers affirm the Greed to be made by the Apoſtles, and they all ſay this is-a ſufficient * Ma 


Rule of faith for all Chriſtians ; here we ought to reſt our heads and our hearts, and 
not to intricate our faith by more queſtions, For as Terrullian ſaid well, Her Regniz 


a Chriſto, ut probabitur, inflituta nullas habet apud nos queſtiones nift quas hereſes mfe- Lib, r.adverl, 


runt, Cf que hereticos fatiniit 
but faith makes none. For if upon the faith of this Creed all the Church of God went 
to Heaven, all I mean that liy'd good lives; I am ſure Chriſt only hath the keys of 
Hell and Heaven ; and no man can open or thut either, bur according to his word and 
his law : fo that to him that will make his way harder by putting more conditions 
to his ſalvation, and more articles to his Creed, I may uſe the words of S. Gregory 
Nazian;en, Tu quid ſalute majus queris? gloriam nempe que illic eſt & | paar 
71 


; Hereticks make diſputes, and diſputes make Hereticks, b**t<p.r3. 
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mihivero maximum eſt ut ſalver, & futura efſugiam tormenta, Tu per viaminceds mi. 
mime tritam & inceſſu difficilem : ego veroper regiam, & que multos ſaltuavit, What def 
thou ſeek greater than ſalvation? ( meaning by nice enquiries and diſputes of articles 
beyond the ſimple and plain faith of the Apo les Creed ) It may be thou lookeſt for glory 
and ſplendor here, It is enough for me, yea the greateſt thing in the world, that 1 be ſaved 
and eſcape the torments that ſhall be hereafter. Thou gorſ a hard and an untroden path 
I go the Kings high-way, and that in which many have been ſaved, 


RULE XY. 


In the Law of Chriſt there is no precept that wholly miniſters to the Law of Moſes ; but for 
a time only and leſs principally. | 


His Rule I received from S. Irezew; and they are his words as near as I could 
tranſlate them. Iz /ege Chriſti no eſt ullum preceptum veteri tantum legi inſeryj- 
ens, nifi ad horam & minus principaliter, For our Bleſſed Saviour deſcended like rain 
upon a fleece of wool, and made no violent changes, but retain'd all the morality that 
he found amongſt his Country-men ; he made uſe of their propoſitions, ipake their 
proverbs, united their ejaculations into & colle& of his own, for almoſt every word 
of the Lords Prayer was taken from the — of the pious men of their Nation ; he 
chang'd their rites into Sacraments, their cuſtoms into myſteries, their waſhings he 
made our Baptiſm, their Paſchal Supper he converted into the Holy Euchariſt : and 
ſtill becauſe he would be underſtood by them, he retain'd the Moſaick words when 
he deliver'd a Chriſtian precept ; for he knew his Father would ſend his Holy Spirit 
to be an infallible interpreter ; and when the types of Moſes paſs'd into the ſubſtance 
- » then the typical words allo would be expounded in the ſences of Evangeli- 
cal duties. 
For indeed it 15 not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that our Bleſſed Saviour, who came to 


' fulfil the Law in his own perſon, and to aboliſh it in his Diſciples, to change the cu- 


ftoms of Moſes, and to be aneternal law-giver in the inſtances of moral and eſſential 
natural re&itudes, would give a new Commandment to confirm an old precept 
which himſelf intended to extinguiſh. No man puts a piece of new cloth to anold 
garment, Nor a new injunction to an abrogated law ; that is, no wiſe Maſter-build- 
er holds up with one hand what he intends to pull down with both : it muſt there- 
fore follow that whatever Chriſt did preach and affirm and exhort, was, although 
expreſs'd inthe words of the Law, yet wholly relative to the duty and ſignification of 
the Goſpel. For that which S. Hilary ſaid of all the words of Scripture, is particu- 
larly true in the ſence now deliver'd of the Sermons of Chriſt : Sermo enim divinw 
ſecundum intelligentie noſtre tonſuetudinem naturamque ſe temperat, communibus rerum 
wvocabulis ad ſiznificationem dottring ſue & inſtitutions aptatis, Nobis n. non ſibi loquitur: 
atque ideo noſtris utitur in loquendo, God ſpeaks to us and not to himſelf ; and there- 
fore he ules words fitting to our underſtandings. By common and uſual expreſſions 
and ſuchas were underſtood, he expreſs'd precepts and myſteries which otherwiſe 
were not to be underſtood. 

Thus when our Bleſſed Saviour delivers the precept of Charity and forgiveneſs, 
he uſes this expreſſion, When thou bringeſt thy gift unto the Altar, and there remem- 
breſt that thou haſt any thing againſt thy Brother, leave thy gift at the Altar, go and be 
reconcil'd to thy Brother, and then come and offer thy gift. It Chriſt had ſaid, When 
thou comeſt to the Lords Supper and haſt any thing againſt thy Brother, &c. he had 
not been underſtood : but becauſe we know this is an Eternal precept, part of a 
moral and eternal excellency, a duty of Chriſtianity and a portion of Chriſts 1n- 
ſtitution, and we know that Chriſt pull'd down the Jewiſh Altars and the ſacrifice 
of Beaſts by the ſacrifice of his Eternal Prieſthood, and we alſo are ſufficiently 
inſtructed by what inſtruments and by what miniſteries the memory of that is con- 
ſerv'd, and the benefits of it conveyed ; therefore we alſo are ſure that by theſe words 
Chriſt intended to command us to be at peace with our Brother and with our enemy 
agg we come to offer prayers and to celebrate the memorial of his Eternal ſacrt- 

Ce. 
So 


Cuar.3. of the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt. 
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4. v0 when our Bleſſed Saviour told the Parable of Dives and Lazariws, and intend- 
ed to repreſent unto his Diſciples that we are to expect Salvation by the ordinary 
miniſteries of the Church, and not to expe it by the way of miracle and cxtraor- 
dinary diſpenſation ; he was pleas'd to ſay, They have Moſes and the Prophets, let thn; 
hear them, This was all which could be ſaid to them whole Scriptures were complea- 
ted in the writings of Moſes and the Prophets : but when our great Maſter had by his 
Holy Spirit and by his Apoſtles and Diſciples perfected another in{trumenr of ſalva- 
tion and —— ot Divine truths, the propolition 1s to be inlarg'd to theſe. They 
have Chriſt and his Apoſtles, they have the Goſpels and Epiſtles, let them hear 
them; for if they will not hear and obey them ſpeaking in the Scriptures, neither 
will they be converted though one ariſe from the dead, and appear to them in the 
terrible dreſſes of affrightment. 

When Chriſt whipp'd the buyers and ſellers out of the Temple, and urg'd the 
words of the Prophet, « My Fathers houſe ſhall be called the houſe of prayer to all Nati- 
ons ; but ye have made it a aen of theeves: although this was ſpoken to the Jews, and 
of their Temple, yet Chriſt who knew this Temple was to be deſtroyed and not a 
ſtone left upon a ſtone, intended the piety of his Commandment ſhould laſt longer 
than the dying Temple ; and therefore it is to be tranflated wholly to the Chriſtian 
ſence. And although he would not have the Temple prophan'd to long as it was 
ſanding and us'd for prayer and Divine ſervice, ad horam, as S. Irene his cxprel- 
ſion is; even for az honr, taking care of that becauſe it was a holy place: yer rhe 
ſacredne(s and holy uſage of the Temple was leſs principally intended ; but princi- 
pally Chriſt regarded the Chriſtian Oratorics and ſeparate places of devotion ; 
that where God by publick appointment and the laws was to be worthipped, there 
the affairs of the World ſhould not intrude by the intereſts of a private and a pro- 
phane Spirit. 


RULE XvI 


The Laws of Jeſus Chriſt are to be interpreted to the ſence of a preſent obedience accord- 
ing to their ſubjef matter. 


Hat which is true to day will be true to morrow ; and that which is in its own 
nature good or neceſſary any day is good or neceſſary every day : and therefore 

there is no eſſential duty of the Religion but is to be the work of every day. To 
confeſs God's glory, to be his ſubject, to love God, to be ready to do him f{ervice, 
to live according to Nature and to the Goſpel, to be chaſt, to be temperate, to be 
juſt, theſe are the imployment of all the periods of a Chriſtians life. For the Mo- 
ral law of the Religion is nothing but the moral law of Nature, (as I have already 


proved *,) MWaturaliter lex noſtra eſt lex pietatis, Juſtitie, frder, ſrmplicitatis, charitatis, * | Chan & <- 
optimeque inſtituta, ſaid Cardan : and again, Chriſtiani Fovem junttum habent cum Sole, chap. ot this 


uliuſque diem colunt Dominicum : Sol a. ſignificat juititiam &x veritatem ; Chriftiana 
autem lex plus continet veritatis, & ſimpliciores reddit homines. The Chriſtian Law 
is nothing elſe but a perfect inſtitution of life and underſtanding, it makes Men wile, 
and it makes them good ; it teaches wiſdom, and it teaches juſtice ; it makes them 
wiſe and ſimple, that is, prudent and innocent, and there is no time of our lite in 
which we are permitted to be otherwiſe. Thoſe who in the primitive Church 
put off their Baptiſm till the time of their death, knew that Baptiſm was a pro- 
feſſion of holineſs, and an undertaking to keep the faith, and live according to the 
Commandments of Jeſus Chriſt ; and that as ſoon as ever they were baptized, that 
iS as ſoon as ever they had made profeſſion to be Chriſt's diſciples, they were bound 
to keep all the Laws of Chriſt : and therefore that they deferr'd their baptiſm was lo 
egregious a prevarication of their duty, that as in all reaſon it might ruine their 
hopes, fo it proclaim'd their folly to all the World. For as ſoon as ever they were 
convinc'd in their underſtanding, they were oblig'd in rheir conſciences. And al- 
though bapriſm does publiſh the profeſſion, and is like the forms and {olemnitics of 
law; yet a Man is bound to live the life of a Chriſtian, as (oon as ever he believes 
the doQrine and Commandments of Chriſtianity ; for. indeed he 1s oblig'd as ſoon 
as he can uſe reaſon, or hear reaſon. The firſt things a Man can learn are ſome 
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parts of Chriſtianity ; nor to hurt any one, to do all that he can underſtand to be 
good; that is, as ſoon as ever he begins to live like a rational creature, ſo ſoon he 
begins to live as Chriſt commanded : and lince Baptiſm (as to this relation and in. 
tention of it) is norhing elſe bur the publication of our undertaking to do that 
which in our very Nature and by the firſt and univerſal laws of God to Mankind we 
are obliged, to refule to be baptized, or to defer it, is nothing bur a refuſing or de- 
ferring to own our natural obligation, a denying or not accepting the duty of living 
according to the law of Nature; which deterring, as it muſt needs be the argument 
of an evil Man, and an indication of unwillingnels to live worthily, fo it can ſerve 
really no prudent ends to which it can fallacioutly pretend. For Chriſtianity being 
in its moral part nothing bur the perfection of the natural law, binds no more upon 
us than God did by the very realon of our Nature. By the Natural law we arc 
bound to live i holineff and righteouſacfs all the days of our life, and fo we are by the 
Chriſtian law ; as appears in the ſong of Zecoary and in very many other places; 
and therefore although when ſome of our time 1s clapled and loſt in careleſnefs and 
folly , the goodnels of God will admit us to ſecond Counſels, and the death of 
Chriſt and his interceſſion will make them acceptable ; yet Chriſtianity obliges us 
to obedience as ſoon as the law of Nature does, and we mult profeſs to live accord- 
ing to Chriſtianity, as ſoon as wecan live by the meaſures of the Natural law, and 
that is even in the very infancy of our realon ; and therefore Baptiſm is not to be 
deferred longer: it may be ſooner, becauſe ſome little images of choice and reaſon, 
which muſt be conducted by the meaſures of Nature, appear even in infancy ; but 
it muſt not be deferred longer ; there is no excule for that, becauſe there can be 
no reaſon for ſo doing, unleſs where there 1s a neceſſity, and it can be no other- 
wile. 

The effects of this conſideration are theſe. 1. All the negative precepts of 
Chriſt's law are obligatory in all perſons, and all periods, and all inſtances. N\un- 
quam licuit, nunquam licebit ; it was and is and ever will be Unlawful to do any aQi- 
on which God forbids to be done : and therefore to ſay I will be chaſt when I am old,I 
will be temperate when Iam ſick, I will be juſt when Iam rich, I will be willing to 
reſtore when I die, 1s to meaſure eternity by time, and to number that which is not. 
In negatives there is neither number, nor weight, nor meaſure: and not to kill, not 
to blaſpheme, not to commit adultery hath notime, and hath no proportion. 

2. This is allo true in the poſitive Commandments of Chriſt, in reſpec of the 
inward duty ; that is never to be deferred. The charity of alms, the devotion of 
prayer, picty to our Parents, love of God, love of our neighbour, deſires to do 
juſtice ; theſe are not limited to times and opportunities. The habits of them and 
the diſpoſitions to action, the readineſs and the love muſt for ever be within; 
becauſe theſe are alwayes poſſible, and alwayes good, and alwayes neceſſary, 
and therefore cannot have accidental determinations from without, being works 
of the inward Man, they depend only upon the grace of God and the will of Man; 
and that never fails, if th:s does not, and therefore are always poſſible unleſs we will 
not ; but they are always neceſſary, whether we will or no. 

3. The external actions of duty are determinable from without, and by things 
which are not in our power, and by things which will not happen always and in ſome 
inſtances, by our own will and meer choice. Thus a Man is bound actually to re- 
ſtore but in certain circumſtances ; but to be ready and to love todo it, he is always 
bound. To ſay our prayers is limited by time and place, by occaſions and emergent 
neceſſities, by uſe and cuſtom, by laws and examples : but to depend upon God, 
to expect all good from him, to gloritie him, to worſhip him with all our heart, 
is not limited, but may be done in all the a&ions of our life, by actual applicati- 
on, or habitual intention, by ſecret purpoſe, or by open profeſſion, by obedience 
and by love, or by the voice and hand. For to pray continually] which is the precept 
of our Bleſſed Saviour, is obligatory 1n the very letter, in proportion to the natural 
poſlibilities and meaſure of a Man ; that is, in all our actions we muſt gloritie 
God, which is one of the parts of prayer, and we muſt endear his bleſſing, which 1s 
the other. But to kneel, or to ſpeak, or actually to think a prayer, being the body 
of this duty and determinable by ſomething from without, receives its limit. [ accora- 
ing to the ſubject matter} that is, when we are commanded, and when we have need, 
and when we can, and in the proper {caſon of ir. Tha 

is 
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5. This Rule is allo otherwile explicated by diſtinguiſhing the aftirmative precepts 


of Chriſt, into univerſal and particular. Particular precepts are to be actea only in 
their proper determinations, in ſpecial times, and pertinent occaſions , becauſe 
they are always relative to time and place, or perſon ; they have a limited effect, and 
are but parts of a good lite, and therefore cannot alone work out our ſalvation, but 
muſt give allowance of time and action to others, of the like particular and limited 
nature and effect. 


5, But this is otherwiſe in the univerſal and diffuſive, or tranſcendent precepts of 


the Religion, though they be affirmative. He that ſhall lay, that becauſe to love 
God is an affirmative precept, that it is only obligatory in certain accidents, and 
times, and caſes, and that therefore we are not always bound to love God, by the 
impicty of his concluſion reproves the folly of his propoſition. Neither is it ſuffi- 
cient to ſay that we are indeed always bound to the habitual love of God, but not 
always to the actual ; not always to do an ad of the love of God. For the love of 
God does not conſiſt only in the fancy or the paſſionate part, neither is it to be mea- 
ſured by the iſſues of any one faculty : and though we are not bound to the exercile 
of an act of paſſion, or intuition, or meiting aftection, that is, we are not always 
tied to a limited, particular, ſingle effec ot one grace, in all times ; yet we are 
bound todo an act of love to God, when we are bound to do any att at all ; for all 
our Religion, and all our obedience, and all our converlation is wholly to be con- 
ducted by the love of God:and although to love God be an affirmativeCommandmentr, 
yet becauſe it is a tranſcendent, or univerſal precept, and includes in it all thoſe pre- 
cepts, which by binding at ſeveral times, fill upall our time, and every of them being, 
an a of obedience, is conſequently an act and inſtance of our love to God, it follows, 
that there is no time in which ve are not bound to love God ; and to exerciſe acts 
of this grace docs not depend upon times and circumſtances. 


7. Upon the accounts of this Rule it is very opportune, and certainly very uſcful, 


to inquire concerning the duty of Repentance ; for upon this article the whole 


' Queſtion of late or death-bed Repentance will depend, and conſequently the eternal 


felicity or infelicity of Mankind: and therefore I have reaſon to reckon this to be the 
greateſt Caſe of Conſcience in the whole World ; and it will appear fo both in the 
event of the diſcourſe, and in the event of things. 


DSueFtion, 


At what time preciſely is every ſinner bound to repent of his ſys, ſo that if he does not re- 


pent at that time, he commits a new ſin? 


9. Tothis Queſtion of At what time] the Church of Rome anſwers, Ar what time ſo- 


IO, 


ever] For Repentance is as the precept of Baptiſm and Prayers. Neither this day 
nor to morrow preciſely is it neceſſary to be baptized, but tometime or other ; and 
if we pray half an hour hence, it is as much obedience as if we fall upon our knees 
at the inſtant of the proclamation. Add to this, that ſince repentance (beſides that it 
1s an affirmative Commandmeat) is alſo a primitive duty, it is generally agreed upon 
Neminem in conſcientia donec condemnetur ad panam exolvenaam teneri, No man is 
bound to undergo his puniſhment, till the inſtant that the Law determines him: 
and therefore when he 1s requir'd, when the day of humiliation comes, when there 
is danger, that if it be not now done, it will not be done at all, then let the ſinner look 
to 1t, then he muſt repent, it cannot be any longer put off. This is the doctrine of 
the Roman Schools, and of ſome others, which they have purſued to dangerous and 
horrid propoſitions. 

Scots and his Scholars ſay a Man is bound to repent upon. Holidays, as upon Chr:#t- 
maſs, Vl bitſontide, or at Eajter to be ſure. But Sorts and «Medina very confidently 
reprove this propoſition as too ſevere, for this reaſon ; Becauſe the Church having 
appointed many Holidays, yet when ſhe explicates the doctrine of Repentance, ſhe 
did ſuppoſe it to be ſufficient ro compel the ſinner to repent once by the year: and 
although the end why rhe Feſtivals are ordain'd is the inward ſanctification of the 
zs not it which was enjoys'd by the precept concerning feſtivals, ſaith Reginaldus, For 
the Church (faith he) commanded only the means to this interior holineſs ; fo = 
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if you do the outward work, it matters not (as to the precept of the Church) whe. 
ther that end be acquired or no: you diſobey the Church it you do net hear Maſs; 
but though you be never the better, ſo you do but hear Maſs, the does nor find her 
{elf griev'd. 

By the way, it is obſervable that Scorus and the more ſevere part of them, which 
affirm a Man to be bound to repent on every Holiday, do not intend to (ay that by 
the law of God men are {o bound, but by the law of the Church only. «Meaiza 
and the looſer part deny the Church to have determin'd this afhrmative and indefinite 
Commandment of Repentance to ſo much ſeverity. But as to the law of God. 
they all pronounce a Man to be free to repent once for all; once he muſt, but when 
that once ſhall be God hath not ſet down : and lince God left it at the greateſt liber- 
ty, they do not believe that the Church is fo ievere as ſome pretend, neither do they 
think it fit ſhe ſhould ; bur if they never repenc till the article of death, they pre- 
varicateno command of God. For | Vera,atque adeo,ut expreiſit Navarruns in Enchir cap, 
I,9.31. 09mtum communis ſententia eſt tempus 111 quo peccator conteri tenetur ( intellize per 
ſe, ſen wi ſpectalts precepts de contritione a Deo datti ) eſſe imminentem articulum moytis 
naturalis, vel wiolente| So Reginaldus. The true and common opinion of all men is, that 
the time in which a ſinner is bound to have contrition for his ſins (meaning in reſpe of 
any Divine Commandment) 7s the article of imminent death, whether natural or wis- 
lext. And in the mean time | There is no precept commanding that a ſinner ſhould net 
perſevere in enmity againſt God : there is no negative precept forbidding ſuch a perſeve- 
rance. Nay worle, if worle be poſſible, [ever to reſolve to defer our repentance | welle 
penitentiam difſerre, nolleque niſt ad aliquod rempus panitere} and to refule to repent 
till ſuch aday, is but a very little ſin (faith Setrs;) it is none at all (faith eMedina) 
it is neither an a of impenitence, nor at all unlawful. 

Theſe are fad ſtories to be told and maintained by Chriſtian families, but there- 
fore the more carefully to be look'd ro, becauſe it is concerning the ſum of affairs, 
and an error here is worſe than an over ſight in a day of battel: for repentance being 
the remedy for all the evils of our ſoul, it the remedy be ordered fo as that it come 
too late, or deferr'd till the diſeaſe increaſe to an intolerable and an incurable evil, 
the ſtate of our ſoul muſt needs be without remedy ; and that in our Philoſophy is 
cquivalent to deſperation. 

But before I reprove theſe horrid doctrines, which fo intirely and without dif- 
pute prevail in ſome Churches, I am to ſay two things. 1. It God hath left the 
time of our repentance and return lo wholly without care and proviſion, though by 
the doqrine of ſome Roman Doctors the Church hath been more caretul of it and 
more ſevere than God himlſelt, yet neither the care of the Church, nor the ordina- 
ry proviſions and arreſts made by God can ever be ſufficient to cauſe Men to live well 
in any tolerable degree. For 1t God binds you only to repent in the day of your 
death, or if he to haſten it will aftright you with a popular judgment upon the 
neighborhood, all thoſe that elcape the ſickneſs, and all that have bur little or 


- Noreaſon to fear it, and all thoſe that can flie from it ſhall not repent, and indeed ſhall 


not be tied to it. And if we conſider the event and impreffions uſually made upon 
our cities and villages by any popular judgment, we ſhall find {o very many to be un- 
concerned, that it this be thetime of repentance, the duty will upon this account 
go but ſlowly forward; very many ſhall have no need to do it; and none will doit 
but they that have: and if the fear of imminent death be the only period, we may 
caſily perceive what ill proviſions are made for repentance, when even dying Men 
will hardly believe that they ſhall die yet, but hope for life, till their hopes and 
powers of working expire together. But then becauſe it is pretended that the 
Church hath made better proviſions, and tied all Men to communicate at E#ter, 
and conſequently to repent by way of preparation to the Holy Communion; I con- 
feſs that the Church can only tie them to the outward ſignification of repentance, as 
Confeſſion, and the appendages of that entercoule ; and if they omit the inward 
and more ſpiritual and eſſential part of rhis great duty, they may for this fin as 
well as for all the other repent in the day of death, and that is ſufficient for the per- 
formance of the Divine Commandment. And ſince the Church requires no more 
but a periodical and a ritual repentance, the repentance of a Chriſtian will be like 
the Perſian feaſt, which they call'd vitiorum interitum, the deſtruttion of impiety 3 


upon the anniverſary of which feaſt they kill'd all the venemous creatures they = 
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fGnd, but they let them alone to {warm till that day come again : and that is the 
eyent of theſe ritual and anniverſary repentances ; at a ſet time there is a declamaticn 
made againſt ſin, and ſome ſignifications of the evil of it exprel(s'd, but when the (0- 
lemnity 15 over, it returns1n all the material inſtances ; and there is no help for it in 
this docrine, nor in the cuſtoms and uſages of thoſe Churches that entertain it. So 
that this doctrine muſt be acknowledged as a deſtroyer of good life: and though I 
know noartifices of eſcape from this, that are made ule of, yet if there were, we are 
not to conſider what is talk'd amongſt Schoolmen, to excule the objection, and to 
maintain the faction, but what 1sreally and materially the event of it, as it is every 
day obſerved in the manners of men. 

The other thing which I was to fay is this, that this doctrine of the Romaz Schools, 
which is the common ſentence of them all, cannot be dire&ly confuted, unleſs we 
fall upon this propoſition [_ that a man ts poſitively and direttly bound to repent of his fin as 
ſoon as ever he hath committed it. ] 

For if there be not ſomething in the nature of fin that muſt not be retain'd at all; 
5 if there benot much in the anger of God that muſt not be cndur'd at all; it there be 

not obligations to the ſervice of God that muſt not be put off at all ; if there be nor 
great regards concerning the love of God without which we muſt not live atall; and 
laſtly, if there be not intinite dangers In our life, and that every putting our repen- 
tance off expoſes it to the inexculable danger of never having it done at all; then it 
muſt follow that repentance obliges no otherwiſe than alms, or ſaying our prayers, 
it is to be done in its own proper ſeaſon : and the conſequent of that wiil be, that 
ſo it bedone at all, we are ſafe enough it it be done at any time ; and if you can de- 
fer it till to morrow, you may allo put it off till the next day, and (o until you die. 
* And there is no avoiding it, as is evident to all rational and conſidering perſons: 
for to morrow and to day are both alike as to the affirmative command ; and by Gods 
law we are not bound to it till the day of our death, if we be not bound to it every 
day. We muſt therefore chuſe our propolition. Does God give us leave, if we 
have ſinn'd, to dwell in it, to forget our danger, to negle& the wound that putri- 
fies ? Is he pleaſed that we for whom he hath given his Son, we whom he hath 
adopted into his family and made members of Chriſt, we to whom he perpetually 
gives his grace, whom he invites by his promiſes, and calls by his Preachers every 
day, and affrights by his threatnings every hour, and incites by his Spirit, and 
makes reltleſs by the daily emotions of an unquiet conſcience ; that we whom he 
every day obliges, and noday neglects to do ſomething towards our amendment and 
ſalvation; is he ( I fay ) pleaſed that we ſhould in deipight or contempt of ail this 
abide in his diſpleaſure, and dwell inthat ſtate of evil things, that if on any hourof 
ſo many days and weeks and months and years we chance to die, we die again and die 
for ever ? Is this likely ? Does God (o little value the lervices of our lite, the vigor 
of our youth, the wiſdom of our age, the activity of our health, the employment of 
Our faculties, the excellency of our dwelling with him? Does he {o little eſtimate 
the growth in grace, and the repetition of holy acts, the ſtrength of our habits, and 
the tirmnels of our love, that he will be ſatisfied with an accidental repentance, a re- 
pentance that comes by chance, and is certain in nothing bur that it certainly comes 
too late ? But if we may not defer our repentance to the laſt, then we muſt nor defer 
it at all, wemuſt not put it offone day : For if one, then twenty, if twenty, then 
twenty thouſand ; there is no reaſon againſt one, but what is againſt all : bur if we 
may not ſtay a thouſand days, then not one hour ; and that 1s the thing I ſhallnow 
contend for. 

I. Iremember an odd argument uſed by Regizaldws *, to prove that a man is not * Ubiſupzs 
bound to be contrite for his ſins as ſoon as he remembers them ; becauſe ( ſays he) i/*8:3- 
he were, then it were but ill provided by God and the Church, that Preachers ſhould call 
upon men to confeſs their ſins, tobe ſorrowful for them, and utterly to leave them : for 
there ts no queſtion but ſuch diſcourſes will often remind us of our ſins ; and if we were ther 
tied to repent, and did ſin by not repenting, then ſuch preachings would be the occaſion of 
many ſins, and the law would be an intolerable Commandment, and Chriſts yoke not to be 
endared ; becauſe men do not find it ſo eaſie torepent upon every xotice : lo he. But this 
conſideration turn'd with the right end forwards is an exellent argument to enforce 
the duty which I am now preſſing of, a preſent actual repentance. For does God 
ſend Preachers who every day call upon uf to repent, and does not God intend we 
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ſhould repent on that day he calls to doit? Do the Pro hets and Preachers of righte- 
ouſneſs bid us repent next year? Have they Commiſiton to ſay, It were well and 
convenient if you would repent to day ; but do you not {in if you ſtay till next year, 
or till you are old, or till you die? To what purpole then do they preach ? Does nor 
God require our obedience? Do we not fin it the Preachers lay well and right, and 
wedoit not? Is there any one minute, any one day in which we may innocently 
ſtay from the ſervice of God? Let us think of that. Every day on which a ſinner de- 
fers his repentance, on that day he retuies to be Gods ſervant : and if God does com- 
mand his oi every day, then he every day fins on which he refuſes. For unlel; 
God gives him leave to ſtay away, his very ſtaying away is as much a fin as his going 
away, that is, his not repenting 15 a new fin, 

And if by way of Objection it be enquir'd, By what meaſuresor rulesof multipli- 
cation ſhall ſuch ſins be numbred ? whether by every day, and why nor by eyery 
night, or why not by every hour, or every halt hour ? I anſwer, that the queſtion is 
captious and of no real uſe, but to ſerve inſtead of a tempration. Bur the anſiyer 
isthis; 1. That the ſin of not repenting increaſes by intenſion of degrees, as the 
perpetuity of an act of hatred againſt God. He that continues a whole day in ſuch 
actual hoſtility and defiance, ericreaſes his fin perpetually, not by the meaſures of 
wine and oil, or the ſtrokes of the clock, but by ſpiritual and intentional meaſures ; 
he ſtill more and more provokes God, and in the eternal ſcrutiny God will fit him 
with numbers and meaſures of a proportionable judgment. 2. The ſin of not re. 
penting is allo multiplied by extenſion ; for every time a man does poſitively refuſe to 
repent, every time a man is call'd upon or thinks of his duty and will not do it, ever 
ſuch negative is a new ſin, and a multiplication of his [cores : and it may happen 
that every day that may become twenty fins, and in a ſhort time riſe to an intolerable 
height. 

4 He that remembers he hath committed a fin, either remembers it with joyor 
with diſpleaſure. If with diſpleaſure, it is an a& of repentance ; if with joy, ic is 
anew ſin; orif it be with neither, the man does not conſider at all. Bur if it abides 
there, the ſin will be apt to repeat its own pleaſures to the memory, to a& them in 
the fancy, and ſo endear them to the heart : and it 1s certain that all active conſide- 
rations declare on one fide or other, cither for the fin or againſt it ; and the Devil is 
not ſo backward at tempting, and the pleaſure of fin is not fo unactive, but if ever 
it be thought upon without ſorrow, it cannot eafily be thought upon without ſome 
actual or potential delight : and therefore he that repents not, does ſin anew. He 
that hath ſtoln is bound preſently to reſtore if he can, and when it is in our hand it 
muſt alſo be in our heart to reſtore, and the evil muſt not be ſuffered ſo much as for 
an hour todwell upon the injur'd perſon : foit is in the reſtitution of our hearts and 
our affections to God ; there is an injuſtice done to God all the way by our detaining 
of his rights, the injury 1s upon him, he complains that we will not come in, and is 
delighted if we come ſpeedily. Reſtitution therefore muſt be made preſently ; and 
for the ſatisfaction and amends for the wrong beſides, God may longer expect, even + 
till the day of its proper period. 

3. Does not God every day ſend ſomething of his grace upon us? Does henot 
always knock at the door of our hearts, as long as the day of ſalvation laſts ? Does 
not he ſend his Spirit to invite, his arguments to perſwade, and his mercies to en- 
dear us? Would he have any thing of this loſt? Is it not a fin once to reſiſt the 
Holy Spirit? And he that remembers his ſin, and knows it is an offence againſt 
God, and yet does not __ at that thought and that knowledge, does not he reſiſt 
the Holy Spirit of God, ſo moving, ſo acting, fo infinuating? Is not every good 
Sermon a part of the grace of God ! £/ui monet, quaſi adjuvat, ſays the Comedy, he 
that counſels you, helps you : and can it be imagined that he that reſiſts the grace of 
God twenty years, is not a greater villain than he that ſtood againſt it but twenty 
months, and ſoonto twenty days, and twenty hours? Peccatorem tanto ſequitur 
diftriftior ſententia quanto peccanti et magna eft patientia prorogata: gy Divina ſeve- 
ritas eo iniquum acrins punit, quo dintins pertulit, faith S. Gregory, The longer God 
hath expected our repentance, the more angry he is if we do not repent; now 
Gods anger would not encreaſe if our fin did not. But I conſider, Muſt not a man 
repent of his reſiſting Gods grace, of his refuling to hear, of his not attending» of 
his negleRing the means ef {alvation ? And why all this, but that every delay ok, 
quench- 
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quenching of the light of Gods Spirit, and every ſuch quenching cannot be innucery ? 
And what can be expounded to be a contempt of God, if this be not ; that when 
God by his preventing, his exciting, his encouraging, his aftilting grace invites us to 
repentance, WE neverthelels reſule to mourn for our {ins andto repent ? * This is the 
vcry argument which the Spirit of God himſelf uſes, and.therefore is not capable of 
reproot or contutation. Becauſe | have called and ye refuſed, I have ſtretched ou: 7 
hand aud no man regarded: but ye have ſet at nought all my counſel, ad would none of n1:y 
reproof ; I will alſo laugh at yeuy calamity, and mock when your fear cometh, Isnot there- 
fore every call to be regarded ? and conlequently is not every refuſing criminal ? and 
does not God call every day ? Put theſe things together, and the natural conſequent 
of them is this, That he who ſins and does not repent ſpeedily, docs at leaſt ſin twice, 
and every day of delay is a further provocation of the wrath of God. To this purpole 
are thoſe excellent words of S. Paul, Deſpiſeſt thou the riches of his goodneſs anc 
forbearance and long-ſuffering, not knowing that the gooaneſs of God leaaeth thee to repenx- 
tance? Thatis, every action of Gods loving kindnels and forbearance of thee is an ar- 
gument for, and an exhortation zo repentance ; and the not making ule of it is called 
by the Apoltle, « deſpiſing of his goodneſs ; and the not repenting is on every day of de- 


lay a treaſuring up of wrath, 


"Arle > CY X&X0TNTEGESTH NATAYNELTRYO 
Men wax old and grow gray tn their iniquity, while they think every day too ſhort for 
their ſin, and tov {oon tor their repentance. But ( if I may have leave to complain ) 
it isa fad thing to ſee a man who1s well inſtructed in Religion, able to give coun- 
ſel to others, wiſe enough to condudt the affairs of his family, ſober in his relolution 
concerning the things ot this world, to fee {ſuch a perion come to Church every Feſti- 
val, and hear the perpetual Sermons of the Goſpel, the clamors of Gods Holy Spirir, 
the continual noiſe of .Aaroz's bells ringing in his ears, a man that knows the danger 
of a (inner if he dies without pardon, that the wrath of God cannot be endured, and 
yet that without a timely and [ufficient repentance it cannot be avoided ; to fee ſuch 
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a man day after day {in againſt God, enter intoall temptations, and fall under - 


one, and never think of his repentance, but unalterably reſolve to venture for ic, a: 
for the acceptance of it at lai? : for it is a venture whether he thall repent ; aad 
does, it is yet agreater venture whether that repentance ſhall be accepie:i, becauſe 
without all peradventure in that cale it can never be pertected. But the evil of thus 


will further appear in the next argument. 


4. He that docs not repent preſently, as ſoon as he remembers and conſiders tht 
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he hath ſfinn'd, does certainly (in in that very procraſtination, becauſe he certainly 
expoſes himſelf toa certain and unavoidable danger of committing other and nzw ſins, 
And therefore I cannot but wonder at the aſlertors of the oppolite goctrine, who ob- 
ſerve this danger, and ſignike it publickly, and yet condemn {uch perſons of impru- 


dence only, but not of fin. The words of Reginalds, and according to the ſence of 
Nawarre, are theſe, Ad quod tamen temps penitentiam differre eſſe ſalwtem anime in 


magnum diſcrimen adducere patet per illud quod ex D. Auguſtino refertur in cap. ſiques © 1.5.proz.Fori 
poaen't.Cap,2, 


CF cap. finali de feniten, diſt, 7. dubiam eſſe ſalutem ilorum quos non ante ſed poſt goritud- 


uempenitet, Ratiowvero eſſe poteſt quod in eo cernatur interpretativins contemptus Det, 
qui ſ[epins per gratias preverientes illos excitat ac movet ad reſipiſceatiam, agendamque 
penitentiam, conterendumve de ſuis peccatis : nihilominus non curant atque negligunt, 


He that defers his repentance brings his Soul into manifeſt and great aanger, according to 
the dotrine of S. Auſtin ; for it ts an interpretative contempt of God, who often excites 
them by his preventing graces torepent and to do penance, and tobe contrite for their ſins, 
but they negle#t it and care not, Now ſince thus much is obſerv'd and acknowledged, 
it is a ſtrange violence to reaſon and to religion that it ſhould not allo be confeſſed to be 
the deſign and intention of God, his will and pleaſure, the purpole of his grace, and 
the Oeconomy of Heaven, the work of his Spirit, and the meaning and interpretati- 
on of his Commandment, that we ſhould repent preſently. For when the queſtion 
1s concerning the ſence and limit of an indefinite Commandment, what can be a bet- 
ter commentary to the law than the actions of God himſelf? for he underſtands his 
own meaning belt, and certainly by theſe things he hath very competently and ſutt- 


ciently declard it. 


21, If it be objected that theſe ations of the Divine grace are not ſufficient to de- 


clarc it to be a ſin not to do it, whenever thegrace of God prompts us to repent, be- 
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cauie we find that the Spirit of God does ule rare arts to invite us forward to ſuch de- 
grees of perfection and excellency, to which whoever arrives ſhall be greatly rewarg- 
ed, butif a man falls ſhort, he does not fin ; Ireply, that the cale is not the lame in 
the matter of Counlel, and inthe matter of a Commandment : For when the qQueſti- 
on is concerning the lence and ſignihcation, the detinition and limit of that which is 
acknowledg'd to be a Commandment, the actions of the Divine grace lignilying 
Gods pleaſure and meaning, do wholly relate ro the Commandment ; when the 
thing isonly matterof Counlel, then the actions of the Divine grace reiatc to that, 
and are to be expounded accordingly. Burt thus they arc alike ; that as God by his 
arguments and inducements, his athitances and aids declares that to do the thing he 
counſels w ould be very plcaling to him ; lo they declare that what he commands is to 
be done, that he intends the Commandment then to bind, that whenever the one i; 
good, the other is necellary. Bur his pleaſure which he {ignites concerning a Coun- 
ſel, does nut mean like his pleature concerning a Commandment ; but every thing 
according to the nature of the Subject Matter: tor God having left the one under 
choice, and bound the other by a law, whatever lignitication of the mind of God 
comes aſter this, mult be relative to what he hath before eſtabliſhed, and does not 
now altcr, but only expound now what his meaning was before. Since therefore 
the queſtion here is to what precile time we are oblig'd in the precept of repentance, 
nothing is more realonable than to conclude, that then God intended we ſhould kee 
the precept, when he enables us, and exhorts and calls upon us to do it, which be- 
caule he by his grace and holy Spirit does every day, this declaration of Cod is the 
beſt Commentary upon his Commandment. 

But to return to the firſt purpole of this argument. He that knows he hathſin- 
ned, and will not kill it by repentance, leaves the affections to fin remaining ; an 
aptnels to be tempted, a relation to the Devil, a captivity to Juſt, and an impotency 
under his paſſion. For if ſin be a curſed Serpent, it it leaves any venome upon the 
Spirit of the man, if by committing ſin we are more apt to commit it ſtill, he that 
hath ſinn'd, and when he remembers it does not repent, keeps himlelf in the diſpoſ- 
tions to fin, he dwells in the Temptation andthe Neighborhood : and becaule every 
thing that invites and directly tends to fin is ſymbolical and of the ſame Nature, the 
rctaining of that very aptneſs by not repenting, the old, mult needs be a progreſſion 
and going on in ſin, and therefore a new fin by interpretation. 

And it we conſider but the ſad circumſtances of thoſe perſons who wax old in care- 


 leſnels and contempt of duty, how dead their Spirit is, how every day they grow 


more unwilling to repent, how habitual their perſwaſions are in the behalf of ſin, 
how accidentally hard they grow, and by perceiving lo long an impunity, and that 
things remain as they were twenty years ago, and that though they ſinn'd then, yet 
they arc well ſtill, and all the affrightments of the Preachers Sermons are but loud 
noiles and harmleſs thunder, they grow confident and {till more careleſs; we ſhall 
tind that their Spirit is in deluſion, and is continually, and ſtill further diſtant 
from the friendſhip of God. So lometimes we lee a healthful body by the diſorders 
of one intemperate meeting fallen into the beginnings of a ſickneſs. The Man it 
may be does {o no more ; bur feeling his ſicknels tolerable, and under the command 
of reaſon, he refutes to take phylick, and to throw out the evil principle which be- 
ginsto ferment in the dilordered body : but Nature being diſturbed and leſſened in 
her proper vigor, goes on in her uſual methods as well as ſhecan ; ſhe goes forward, 
but the carries a load, which ina long progreſſion grows intolerable, not by its own 
weight, but by the diminution of Natures ſtrengths. But whea the evil is grown 
great, the Phyſician is call'd for; whoelpying the evil ſtate of things is forc'd to 
reply, It is now very late, for nature 1s weak and the diſeaſe is ſtrong. I ſhall do 
what art can miniſter, but I fear that Nature is incapable of relief. So it is in the 
Soul; the very deterring of taking Phyſick is an encreaſing of the diſeaſe. For 
every lin 1s {{lcrzs, fax amo 18 22xwv, tis an{er and draws all the humors thither 
for its encreale and nouriſhment: and that which 1s fore will ſwell, and all the wa- 
ters will run to the hole in the bank, and every finger to the wound that {marts 
and every cycto the thing we fear: and therefore it hath been oblerv'd by the wile 
guides of Souls, that thole perſons who defer their repentance to their old age, their 
repentance ccmes off the harder, their penitential ations are the worſe, their zeal 


colder, their care more indifferent, their religion leſs, their fears are trifling, = 
ove 
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love ſtark and cold, their contefſions formal and impertect, every thing amiſs, no- 
thing right : bur no repentance can be that which God intends, unle(s it begins be- 
times. 
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Vidi ego quod fucrat primo ſanabile vituts 
Dilatum lone damna tulifſe more. 
Anyone diſeaſe it let alone, though there be no new licknels ſupervening, grows 
mortal by mere delay, and incurable for want of timely remedy, 

5. Let us conſider upon what account any man can deter his repentance and yer be 
innocent. It muſt either be becauſe he loves his ſin, or becaule he loves not Gud ; 
becaule he either deipiſes the Divine Juſtice, or preſumes upon his mercy ; becault 
he hath evil principles, or becaule he will not obey thoſe which are good. I: 15 poſi- 
tive impenitence, or it is privative ; it is hardneſs of heart, or it is ettemin-cy of lite ; 
it is want of fear, or want of love: and whatſoever can come trom any ot rhic'c cau- 
ſes or beginnings can never be innocent. And therefore S. /mv70je his queſtion was 
a good caution and a ſcvere reproof., £ uid eximeſt quod aifferas? an nt pluy.: precata 

committas ? | hy do you defer your repentance? ws it becauſe you world commit mor ſins ? 
That's more likely. 
Sed quia aclectat Tenerts decerpere fructns, 
Dicimmus aſſidue, Cras quoque fiet 1dem. 
Interea tacite ſerpunt in viſcera flamme, 
Et mala radices altins arbor agit. 
He that ſays he will not repent of his luſt to day, ſays in effect that he mcansto ad 
it again to morrow ; for why elſc ſhould he pur his repentance ia ther of 
Suid juvat in longum cauſas producere mort! 7 
Cur aubium expectat cras hodierna [alus ? 
It you really intend your cure, it is better to begin today than tomorrow : anc why 
ſhould any man deſire to be ſick one day longer ? Whatever can be 1n it, ir 15a dil- 
eaſe and a very ſicknels of it ſelf. There can be no good excule pretended tor it. 
For if careleſneſs, if the negle& of holy things can ruine us ( as certainly a man 
may die with hunger as ſurely as by gluttony, by not eating at all as well as by cat- 
ing too much, by omiſſion as well as by commiſſion ) it will follow that the not re- 
penting is fatal and damnable, becauſe every delay is a Not-repenting till that delay be 
gone. 

6. The Scripture does every where call upon us for ſpecdy repentance. For C©:d 
that commands us to pray every day, conſequently commands us to repent cvers day, 
This argument ought to prevail even upon the adverſaries account : For \.:warre 
confeſſes, Extra tempus articuli mortus dantur caſus in quibas peceator contert tenerny fer 
alind, ſroe ex Vi alicujus precepti quod peccator ipſe trauſgreaitur, aliquia #2eNsS 04 COu- 
tritus. When there is any diſtinct precept obliging to a duty which cannot be done 
by him that is nor penitent, he that directly obliges tothat orher dury, docs indirect- 
ly and conſequently at that very time oblige to repentance. Thus when the Church 
obliges a Priclt to conſecrate and to communicate, becaule he who does fo without 
repentance commits a deadly ſin, the Church accidentally ties him at rhart time to re- 
pent. From theſe premiſles I aſſume, that ſince God obliges us every day to pray, 
he alſo obliges us todo that without which we cannot pray as God intends we thould ; 
that is, to throw away all our affection to ſin, to repent of it and to forſake it. For 
the prayer of a wicked man is an abomination tothe Lord, ſaid Solomon; and we know that 
Goa heareth not ſinners, ſaid he in the Goſpel, that is, thoſe who having finn'd have 
not yet repented, 

EET. Infelix infelicior ut ſit, Wy 
being «happy in their haſty ſin, bur more unhappy in their ſlow repentance: but it 1s 
the praycr oft the repenting man which God will hear ; and therefore our Blefied 52- 
viour commanding us to pray, and teaching us how, enjoyns us thar we every da y 
pray for the forgivenels of our treſpaſſes ; as for our daily bread, lo tor our daily 
pardon: Pazem noſtrum da nobis hodie, Give us this day our proportion of bread ; and 
therefore allo this day give us pardon ; for we muſt return to day : 7odte tor bread, 
and hodze for forgiveneſs and amendment. Sothe Plilmilt, and fo the Apoſtle 1n his 
words, Today hear his voice and harden pet your hearts ; not only expreliy commanding 
us not to defer our repentance one day, but plainly enough affirming thc every tuch 
delay is an a& of hardnels of heart and obduration, and therctore a nvw {10 __— 
ct 
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ded to the old. For although in Nature and Logick time conlignifies, that is, it does 
the work of accidents and appendages and circumſtances, yet in Theology it lignifies 
and cffe&s too ; time may ſignihe a ſubſtantial duty, and effe& a material pardon : 
but of all the parts of time we are principally concern'd in the preſent. But it is re- 
markable, that though [_ Hodie, to day |] lignihes the preſent time, yet the repentance 
which began yeſterday, which took an earlier hodie, 1s better than that which begins 
to day but that which ſtays till to morrow 1s the worſt of all. 
Ile ſapit quiſquis, Poſthume, wixit Heri, 
For Heyi and Hodie, yeſterday and to day, {ignites Erernity : fo it is ſaid of Chriſt, Te- 
ſterday and to day, the ſame for ever. Þut Hoadie and Cras, to day and to morrow, fſigni- 
fies but 4 little while, To day and to morrow I work, ſaid Chriſt, that is, I uv ork a little 
while ; and he third day, that is, very ſhortly or quickly, I ſhall make an end, That 
repentance is likely to prevail toa happy eternity which was yeſterday and to day, 
but if it be deferred till to morrow, it begins late and will not laſt ſo long. * To this 
purpoſe excellent are thoſe words of Ben-Sirach, Make no tarrying to turn unto the 
Lord, and put not off from day to day : for ſuddenly ſhall the wrath of the Lord come forth, 
aud in thy ſecurity thou ſhalt be deſtroyed. Meaning that every day of thy life may be 
the day of thy death, therefore take heed, and aefer not wntil death to be juſtified, for 
God x redo {mites ſinners in their confidence; he ſtrikes themin their (ecurity,in 
their very delay they are ſurpris'd, in their procraſtination they ſhall loſe their hopes, 
and the benefit and uſefulnels of to morrow. - For what is vain man that he ſhould re- 
ſolve not torepent till Faſter ? It may be at that very time he ſo reſolves there is an 
impoſthume in his head or breaſt, or there is a popular diſeaſe abroad that kills in 
three days, or to morrows dinner ſhall cauſe a ſurteit, or that nights drinking ſhall 
inflame his bloud into a feaver, or he is to ride a journey the next day, and he ſhall fall 
from his horle and die, or a tile in the ſtreet ſhall daſh his brains out ; and no man 
can reckon all the poſſibilities of his dying ſuddenly, nor the probabilities that his 
life will end very quickly. This queſtion therefore may be determin'd without the 
intrigues of diſputation. Let a man but believe that he is mortal, Let him but con- 
fels himſelf to be a man, and ſubje& to chance, and there is no more requir'd of him 
in this article, but the conſequence of that confeſſion. Memo Deo credens non ſe ſub 
verbis ejus corrigit niſi qui din ſe putat eſſe vitturum, ſaith S. Auſtin, Whoſoever believes 
in God will preſently amend his life at the command of God, unleſs he thinks he ſhall live 
long. But what if a man ſhould live long? is it lo intolerable a thing to live vertu- 
ouſly when we are tolive long, that the hopes of life ſhall ſerve to no other end but 
that ſin may be continued and repeated, and repentance may be delayed ? That's the 
worſt conclulion in the world from ſuch premiles. But however, he that conſiders 
that ſo many men and women die young, will have bur little reaſon to conclude to 
{o evil and dangerous purpoſes from ſo weak and contingent principles. When The- 
ramenes came out from his friends houſe, the roof and walls immediately fell down. 
The Athenians eſpying the circumſtances of that ſafety, flock'd about him, congra- 
ruled his eſcape, and cried him up as a man dear unto the Gods for his ſo ſtrange de- 
liverance from the ruine. But he wilely anſwered, Neſcits, wiri, ad que tempors 
> pericula FTupiter me ſervare voluerit, Ve know not, O Athenians, to what evils I amre- 
ſerved. He aid true, for he that had eſcap'd the fall of a houſe! in 4rhens, was ina 
little while condemn'd by the Ephori of Spartato drink the cold and deadly hemlock ; 
he paſs'd but from one opportunity of death unto another. 
Ovux #51 IrnT@y 0G ts 8EeTIGCATAL 
Thy zvgtor utAAvoay & Anotslat. 
No man can tell whether heſhall live till to morrow : and to put off our repentance 
when it may be there is at the very inſtant the earneſt of death in thy heart or bowels, 
a ſtone ready form'd, hardned and ripe in the Kidnies, and will before to morrow 
morning dropinto the bladder, 
Mors latet in meaiis abdita viſceribus, 
Death is already plac'd in the ſtomach, or is gone into the belly, then, that is, in any 
caſe to defer repentance, 1s a great folly and a great uncharitableneſs, and a contempt 
of all the Divine relations concerning Heaven and Hell. Mz ive ver» Of all 
things in the world do not truſt to time, 
nn Obrepit non intellefta ſeneitus ; 
Nec revocare potes qui periere ajes. 
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In time there is nothing certain, but that a great part of our life ſlips away without 
obſervation, and that which 1s gone ſhall never come again. Thele things although 
they are drels'd like the arguments of Orators, yet they do materially and logically 
conclude, That if to be uncharitable be a fin, he that defers his repentance in fo un- 
certain a life, and ſo certainly approaching death, muſt necds be a very great ſinner 
npon that account, becauſe he does not love himſelf, and therefore loves no body, 
but abides without charity. But our Bleſſed Saviour hath drawn this Caution into a 
dire& precept, Agree with thine adverſary Texv quickly : The hope of Etcrnity which 
now is inthy hand may elle be loſt for ever, and drop through thy fingers before to 
morrow morning. DS nanto miſer in periculoverſaberu, quamque inopinati rerum Ccaſus S Greg.Nzt 
ze abripient ! Miſerable man, thou art in extreme danger, and unlook'd for accidents  $* Bryr 
may end thy ralkings of repentance, and make it impoſſible for ever. A man is ſub- 
ject to infinite numbers of chances ; and therefore that we may not rely upon the fu- 
tureor make delays, let us make ule of this argument, W hatſoewer comes by chance, 
comes upon the ſudden. 

But becaule this diſcourſe is upon the grounds of Scripture, it is of great force 
what was by the Spirit of God threatned ro the Angel of the Church ot FEpheſze ; 
Repent, for | will come unto thee quickly, and remove the Candleſtick out of its place un- Revel, 2.4. 
lefithou doſt repent : that is, unleſs thou repent quickly, I will come quickly. Who 
knows how ſoon that may be to any man of usall? and therefore it is great pru- 
dence andduty and charity to take care that his coming to us do not prevent our re- 
turnto him ; which thing can never be (ecur'd but by a preſent repentance. And if 
it be conſider'd that many perſons as good as we, as wile, as confident, as full of 
health, and as likely tolive, have been ſnatch d away when they leaſt did think of it, 
with a death ſo ſudden, that the deferring their repentance one day hath been their 
undoing for ever ; that if they had repented heartily, and choſen a good life clea; 'y 
and reſolvedly upon the day before their ſudden arreſt, it would have look'd like a 

deſign of grace and of election, and have rendred their condition hopeful ; we ſhall 

find it very neceſſary that we do not at all defer our return, for this reaſon, becauſe 
one hours ſtay may not only by interpretation, but alſo in the real event of things, 
prove to be he which S. Auſtiz call'd [ the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt } that is, final 
zmpenitence. For as he that dies young, dies as much as he that dies after a life of 
fourſcore years ; ſois that impenitence final under which a man 1s arreſted under the 
infancy of his crime, as much as if after twenty years grace and expectation, the 
man be ſnatch'd from hence todie eternally. The evil is not ſo great, and the judg- 
ment is not ſo heavy, butas fatal and as irreverſible as the decree of damnation upon 
the falling Angels. | 
27. 7. When weſeea mando amiſs we reprove himpreſently, we call him off from 
it at the very time, and every good man would fain have his unhappy friend or rela- 
tive leave in the midſt of his ſin, and be ſorry that he went lo far; and if he have 
finiſh'd his ſin, we require of him inſtantly to hate it, and ask pardon. This is 
upon the {ame account that God does it, becaule to continue 1n 1t, can be for no 
ood; to return inſtantly hath great advantages ; to abide there is danger, anda 
ate of evil ; to chule to abide there is an act of love to that evil ſtate, and conſe- 
uently adirect ſin ; and not to repent when weare admoniſhed, is a chuſing to abide 
there: and when ever we remember and know and conſider we have finn'd, we are 
admoniſhed by Gods Spirit and the principles of grace and of a holy Religion. So 
that from firſt to laſt it follows certainly, that without a new ſin, we cannot remem- 
ber that we have ſinn'd, unleſs then alſo we do repent: and our aptneſs to call upon 

_— todo ſo is a great conviction that every man is oblig'd in his own particular 

to doo. 
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Since we are all wiſe enough to give good counſel, it will reproach us if we are not 
conducted by the conſequences of our own wile advices. It was long firſt, but at laſt 
8. Auſtin fell upon this way ; nothing could end his queſtions, or give reſt unto his 
conſcience, or life to his reſolutions, or fatisfation to his reaſon, or definition to 
his uncertain thoughts, or a concluſion to his ſin, but ro underſtand the precept 
of repentance to oblige in the very preſent and at no time elſe. Differens dicebam 
2m0do, ecce modo, fire panlulum : ſed modo & modo non habevat modum, He would 
anon, 
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anon, and he would next week, and he would againſt the next Communion ; byx 
there was no end of this : and when he ſaw it, Swb fico ſtravi me flens, quamdin, quan. 
diu cras, & cras? quare non modo ? quare non hac hora finis turpitudinis meg ? 1 wept 
and ſaid, how long ſhall I ſay Tomorrow ? Why ſhall Inot now by preſent repentance 
putgn end to my crimes? It not now, if not till tro morrow, till there is the ſame 
reaſon for every time of your health, in which you can ſay to morrow. There is 
enough to determine us To day, but nothing can determine us To morrew. If it be not 
aetied now, it is not neceſſary then, and never can be neceſlary till it be likely 
there will be no morrow-morning to our like, I conclude this argument in the words 
of the Latin Anthology, 

Converti ad rettos mores cx vivere ſaucte 

In Chriſto meditans, quod cupit acceleret, 

He that would live well and be Chriſts ſervant, muſt make haſte, and inſtantly a& 
what he knows he ought always to purpole, and more. To which purpole 8. Enche- 
ris gives this advice, which at firſt will ſeem ſtrange, Propound to your ſelf the example 
of the thief upon the Groſs : Do as he did, Yes, we are t00 ready to do (0, that is, to 
defer our repentance to the laſt, being encouraged by his example and ſuccels. No: 
we do not as he did, that 1s a great miſtake. It is much to be w 1{h'd that we would 
do as he did in his repentance. How ſo? S. Encherizs thus relolves the riddle, 4d 
conſequendum fidem non fuit extrema illa hora, ſed prima, He did not defer his repen- 
tance and his faith unto the laſt ; but in the very firſt hour in which he knew Chriſt, 
in that very inſtant he did believe and was really converted : he contel:'d Chriſt glo- 
riouſly, and repented of his {ins without hypocrilie : and if we do fo too, this queſti- 
on is at an end, and our repentance ſhall never be reproved. 

8, He that hath ſinn'd, and remembers that he hath ſinn'd, and does not repent, 
does all that while abide in the wrath of God. God hates him in every minute of 
his delay. And can it conſiſt with any Chriſtian grace, with faith, or hope, or cha 
rity, with prudence or piety, with the love of God, or the love of our ſelves, to out- 
ſtand the ſhock of thunder, to out-face the Cannon, to dare the Divine anger, and to 
be carele(s and indifferent though he be hated by the fountain of love and goodneſs, 
to ſtand excommunicate from Heaven ? All this is beſide the fin which he commit- 
ted ; allthis is the evil of his not repenting preſently. Cana man conſider that God 
hates him, and care not though he does, and yet be innocent ? And if he does care, 
and yet will not remedy it, does not he then plainly deſpair, or deſpiſe it pre- 
ſumptuouſly ? and can he that does ſo be innocent ? When the little boy of Xy/anaer 
ſaw a company of Thieves robbing his Fathers houſe, and carry away the rich 
Veſſels, and ten Attick talents, he ſmil'd and whipt his Top. But when a child 
who wasin their company ſtole his Top from him, he cried out and rais'd the neigh: 
bourhood, 

Sic ſunt qui rident, nec ceſſant ludere, ſevus 
Cum Satanas illis non peritura rapit. 
So is he that plays on and is merry when his Soul is in the poſſeſſion of the Devil: 
for ſo is every Soul that hath ſinn'd and hath not repented: he would not be ſo paticnt 
in the loſs of his money, he would not truſt his gold one hour in the poſſeſſion of 
Thieves, nor venture himſelf two minutes in a Lions power ; but for his Soul he 
cares not though it ſtay months and years in adanger ſogreat as would diſtract all lie 
wits of mankind, if they could underſtand it perfedtly as it is. 

9. If there were nothing elle, but that ſo long as his ſin is unrepented of, the man 
is in an unthriving condition, he cannot entertain Gods grace, he cannot hope for 
pardon, he cannot give God thanks for any ſpiritual bleſſing, he cannot love his 
word, he muſt not come to the holy Sacrament ; if ( I ſay ) there were nothing elle 
in it but the mere wanting of thoſe excellencies which were provided for him, it 
were an intolerable evil, tor a manto beſo long in the dark without fire and food, 
without health or holineſs : but when he is all that while the obje& of the Divine 
anger, and the right-aiming thunderbolts are directed againſt his heart from the bow 
inthe clouds, what madneſs and what impiety mult it needs be to abide in this ſtate 
of evil without fear and without love! 

10. The advice of S. Pau/1nthe inſtance of anger hath ſomething in it very per- 
tinent tothis article, Let ot the Sun go down upon your wrath ; that is, Do not {leep 


till you have laid aſide your evil thoughts: for many have quietly {ſlept in fin, wo 
wit 
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with horor and amazement have au ak'd in Hell, But S. Pals inſtance of anger is 

very material, and hath in it this conſideration, That there are ſome principiant 

and mother-ſins, pregnant with miſchief, of a progreſſive nature, ſuch ſins which if 

they be let alone, v1ll of themſelves do miſchief ; if they be not kill'd they will 

firike, like as Quick-lilver, unleſs it be allayed with faſting ſpittle, or ſome other 
excellent art, can never fix: now of thele ſins there is no queſtion but a Man is 
bound inſtantly to repent ; and there 1s no ſeaſon for theſe, but all times are alike, 
and the firſt is duty. Now how many are thus is not eaſily told ; bur it is eaſily 
told, that all are ſo of their own nature, or may be ſo by the Divine judgment, and 
therefore none of them are to be let alone at all. 

1, 11, The words of S. Auſtin which he intended for exhortation, are alſo argumen- 
tative in this queſtion, PEodiernum habes in quo corrigaris , You have this day for 
your repentance. To morrow you have not. For God did not command him that 
liv'd in the time of Samnuc/ to repent in the days of eMoſes; that was long before 
him, and therefore was not his time : Neither did he command that Manaſſes ſhould 
repent in the days of the 4ſmne: ; they liv'd long after him, and therefore thar 
could not be his time, or day of repentance. Every one hath a day of his own. Bur 
when we conſider that God hath commanded us to repent, and yet hath given us no 
time but the preſent, we ſhall perceive evidently, that there is notime but the pre- 
ſent in which he intended we ſhould obey him. Againſt this there can be no objeRi- 
on; for it is ſoin all our precepts whatſoever, unleſs there be ſomething in the na- 
ture of the ation that 1s determinable by circumſtances and particularities: but in 
this there is nothing of relation to time and place ; it may be done at any time, and 
is of an abſolute, irreſpective nature, of univerſal influence, and of ablolute nece{ 
ſity : and God could no more intend to morrow to be the proper ſeaſon of repen- 
tance, than he could intend the five and twentieth Olympiad to be your day for it; 
for the Commandment is preſent, and to morrow 1s not preſent ; and theretore un- 
leſs we can ſuppole a Commandment, and no time given us with the Commandment 

for the performing it, we muſt ſuppoſe the preſent only to be it. If tomorrow dces 
come, then when it is preſent, it 1s allo the time of your repentance. By which it 
is infallibly certain, and muſt be confels'd fo by all wiſe and rational perſons that 
know the conſequences of things, and the perſwaſion of propoſitions, that God in 
every preſent commands us to repent ; and therefore in every preſent in which we 
remember our ſin and repent not, we offend God, we prevaricate his intentions, we 
fin againſt his mercies, and againſt his judgments, and againſt his Commandments. 
I end this with the plain advice of Alcimmus Avitws ; 

Dum patulam Chriſti cunttis clementia ſeſe 

Prebet, preterite plangamm: crimina vite, 

Peniteatque olim negligenter temporss att, 

Dum licet, && ſano ingenioque animoque valemns, 
In which words, beſides the good counſel, this argument is inſinuated, That becauſe 
we mult repent even of the days of our negligence, and be forry tor all our miſ-ſpent 
time, and weep for having ſtaid fo long from God, it follows that the very deferring 
of our repentance, our very neglecting of it is a direct (in, and increaſes the cauſes 
of repentance ; and therefore makes it the more neceſſary to begin the ſooner, by 
how much we have ſtaid the longer. 


Queſtion II. 


32 As an appendape to this great Caſe of Conſcience, it is an uſeful inquiry to ask, Whe- 


rf a man u bound to repent, not only the firſt time, but every time that he thinks of 
u ſin. 


33. I anſwer, that he is; but to ſeveral purpoſes; and in differing meaſures and ſigni- 
ications. If he hath never repented, then upon the former accounts, every remem- 
brance of his ſin is a ſpecification and limit to the indefinite and affirmative Com- 
mandment ; and the ſecond thought of ir, becauſe the firſt not being attended to 
hath increaſed the ſcore, and the time being ſo much the more ſpent, hath increaſed 
the neceſſity and the haſte: and if the ſecond be neglected, then the third {till calls 
louder; and every ſucceding thought does not only point us out the . hams + 

A 
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and the ſtiſl procceding ſealon of doing it, but it upbraids every preceding negle& 

and preſſes the duty ſtronger by a bigger weight of the ſame growing arguments. For 
no Man is fafe but he that repeats ar leaſt today ; but he was wiſe that repented yeſter- 
day. And as it 1s in humane entercourle, he that hath done wrong, and runs pre- 
ſently to confels it, and offer amends, ſhall have caſter terms of peace than he thar 
ſtands out at law, and comes not 1n till he be compell'd : ſoit is in our returns to 
God ; the ſpeedy penitent ſhall tind a ready and a prepared mercy, but he that itays 
longer will find it harder, and if he ſtays to the laſt, it may be not at all. * By; 
then if we have repented at the firſt monition or memory of lin, we muſt never an 

more be at peace with it: it will perpetuaily make claim, it will every day follicitc, 
it will break into a flame upon the breath of every rempration, it will betray thy 
weakneſs and abule thy credulity, it will pleaſe thy fancy and abule thy underitand- 
ing, it will make thee {1n again as tormerly, or delire to lin, to fall v llingly, or 
very hardly to ſtand ; and atter all, 1t thou baſt {inn'd rhou art under a fad ſentence, 
and canſt not tell when thou ſhalt have a certain peace. So that whenever thoy 
thinkeſt of thy fin thou haſt reaſon to be diſplealed, for thou art always the worſe 
for it ; always in danger, or always uncertain : thou halt always ſomething todo, 
or ſomething to undo ; ſomething to pray for , and many things to pray againſt, 


But the particular caules of a perpetual repentance tor our paſt {ins are reducible to 
thele two. 

1, When ever we have finn'd, and fallen into the Divine diſplez\ure, we dwell 
for ever after in the dark: we are (ure we have {inn'd, and God's anger is plainly re- 
vealed againſt ſinners: but we know not how far this anger will extend, nur when it 
will break out, nor by what expreſſions it ſhall be ſigniized, nor when it will go 
off, nor at what degree of ſorrow God will be appeaſed, nor how much indu- 
{try ſhall be accepted, nor how many actions of infirmiry ſhall be allowed ; nothing 
of this is revealed. But we are commanded to do an indefinite duty, we are to have 
an unlimited watchtulnels, we are called upon to have a perpetual caution, a duty 
that hath no limit, but all our time and all our poſſibilities ; and all the fruit of this 
is growing in the Paradiſe of God, and we {hall not taſte it till the day of the reve- 
lation of the righteous judgment of God. In the mean time we labor and fear, we 
fear and hope, we hope and are uncertain, we pray and cannot ſee what will bethe 
event of things. Sometimes we are confident ; bur that pertneſs comes it may be 
from the temper of the body, and we cannot ealily be ſure that it comes from God: 
and when we are caſt down, it may be it is nothing but an effec of the ſpleen, or of 
ſome hypochondriacal propoſitions, or ſome peeviſh company, and all is well with 
us, better than we think it is ; but we are under the cloud, and which is worſt of all, 
we have always but too much reaſon to tear, and conſequently to be grieved for the 
cauſes of all this darkneſs, and all this fear, and all this danger. 

2, Beſides all this, our lin 15 {o long 1n dying, and we kill it with ſuch lingring 
circumſtances, and reprieve it ſo often, and it is often laid only aſide untill the day 
of temptation, and our repentaace 1s fo trequently interrupted, or made good for 
nothing, and even in our weepings for {in we commit folly, that a Man can never 
tell when he hath done, and when he 1s to begin again, For theſe reaſons we find 
it very neceſſary to hate our {in perpetually, and for ever to deplore our calamity in 
the Divine diſpleaſure, to remember it with forrow, and to ſtrive againſt it with 
diligence. Our fins having made ſo great an alteration in our perſons, and in the 
ſtare of our affairs, we cannot be fo little concerned as to think of them with 
indifterence ; a figh at leait. or a tear will well become every thought ; a prayer 
for pardon, or an ad of indignation againſt them ; a Domine miſerere, or a Me 
miſernm peccatorems ! Have mercy upon me , O God, or , Miſerable man that | am! 
ſomething of hope, or fomething of fear. Own it but as a cauſe of ſorrow, or an 
inſtance of thy danger ; let it make thee more zealous or more patient ; troubled 
at what 1s paſt, or cautious for the time to come : and if at every thought of thy 
fin it be not cafie to do a poſitive act of repentance, yet the actions muſt be fel fre- 
quent that the repentance be habitual; ever in preparation, and ever apt for action ; 
ſeeking occaſions of doing good, and omitting none ; praying and watching again 
all evil, and committing none. At this rate of repentance a Man muſt always live, 
and in God's time expect a freedom from ſin, and a confirmation in grace. But then 
as to the main ifſue of the Queſtion ; 
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Ir is not intended that a man ſhould every time weep when he thinks of his ſins : 
- ”** ſometimes he muſt givethanks to God for his elcape, and rejoyce in the memory of 
the Divine mercies, and pleaſe himlelf in the promiles of pardon, and do acts of 
Euchariſt and holy feſtivity. But even thele acts of ſpiritual joy, if they indear 
our duty, they deſtroy our in ; if they make us to love God, they make us to hate 
ſia ; if they be acts of piety, they are acts of repentance. So that when it is ſaid, 
at every thought of your ſin you muſt do ſomething of repentance, if you do any 
a&atall, this is nothing elſe but a calling upon us for the particulars, and to pur- 
ſue the methods of a good life. For repentance 1s the converſion of the whole man, 
an entire averſation from evil, and a full return to God ; and every action of amend- 
ment, every prayer for pardon, and every mortitication of our deſires, every oblcr- 


vation and caution againſt danger, all actions of a holy tear, and every act of hope, 2.4. 


cyen our alms and mercy to-the poor, 1s a breaking off our (ins, and therefore an acti- 
on of repentance. So that if there can beany time of our life in which a ſinner may 
not ſerve God and yet be innocent, then it will be allowed at ſometime to think of 
our {in and conſider it, and yet not to do an a& of repentance ; but in no caſe elle can 
it beallowed. 

So that by this diſcourſe we have obtain'd all the {ignitications of Hoadte, to day, and 
they all relate to repentance. For though it ſignities the preſent time as to the begin- 
ning of this duty, yet it ſignifies our whole lite after that beginning, that is our H-- 
die, to day, we muſt begin now and continue to dothe ſame work all our days. Our 
repentance muſt begin th4 day by the computations of time, and it muſt not be Put 
oft one day, yet it muſt go on by the meaſures of Eternity. As ſoon as ever and as 
long as ever we can ſay Hodze, it 15 roday, ſoſoon and (o long we muſt repent. This 
 isascertain in Divinity asa demonſtration in the Mathemaricks, 

339, Theſumm is this ; If by repentance we mean nothing but ſorrow, then it hath its 

ſeaſon, and does not bind always to all times. But it by repentance we under- 
ſtand a change of life, to which ſorrow is only inſtrumental and preparatory, then 
it is our duty always to repent. That 1s, if you do any thing at all, it muſt be 
good : 'even to abide in goodneſs, to reſolve not to ſin, to lovenot to fin, to pro- 
ceed or to abide in innocence by choice and by delight, by cuſtom and reſolution, 
are actions of an habitual repentance ; but repentance is never ſafe till ir be habi- 
tual, but then alſo it is ſo much the more perte&, by how much it is the more actu- 
al. 

To conclude this enquiry, me muſt pray often, but we muſt repent always : and it 
is in theſe affirmative precepts as it is in the matter of /zfe and eating ; we muſt eat at 
certain times and definite ſeaſons, but we muſt live continually. Repentance is the 
new life of a Chriſtian ; and therefore we muſt no more ask when we are bound to 
repent, than when we are by nature requir'd to breath. The motion muſt return 
ſpeedily, or we die with ſtrangling. 
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RULE XVII. 


Becauſe the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt were delivered in Sermonsto a ſingle perſon, or a de- 
finite number of hearers, we are curiouſly to enquire and wiſely to underſtand, when 


thoſe perſons were only perſonally concerned, and when they were Repreſentatives of the 
whole Church. | 


TT 


His Rule Ilearn from S. Asftin, Erit igitur hoc in obſervationibus intelligendarum Lib.3.de do. 
Scripturarum, ut ſciamus alia omnibus communiter precipi, alia ſingulis quibuſque &rina Chrifti 


generibus perſonarum : ut non ſolum ad univer ſum ſtatum valetudinis, ſed etiam ad ſuan 3c. 


eujuſque membri propriam infirmitatem medicina pertinest, Some things are given to 
all ; others but to a few ; and ſome commands were to ſingle perſons and lingle 
ſtates: God having regard to the well-being of ſocieties, and to the health 
even of every ſingle Chriſtian. That there is a neceſflity of making a diftini- 
on 1s certain, but how this diſtin&tion is to be made is very uncertain, and no 
meaſures have yet been deſcribed, and we are very muchro leck for a certain path in 
this intricacy. If we do not ——_—_— precept from precept, and perions from 

n {ares 
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ſtates of life, and ſtates of life from communities of men, it will be very eaſie for 
witty mento bind burdens upon other mens ſhoulders with which they ought not to 
be preſs'd 3 andit will be very ready for {crupulous perions to take loads upon them- 
ſelves which appertain not to them ; and very many will diſpute themlelves out of 
their duty, andiay, quid adme? Iamnot cpncerned here ; and the Conlcience ſhall 
be unguided and undetermin'd while the laws of order ſhall themlelves lye undiſtin- 
guiſh'd and undiſcerned in confuſion and indiſcrimination. There mult be care taken 
of this, orelſe caſes of Conſcience will extremely multiply to no purpoſes bur thoſe of 
danger and reſtleſs (cruple. The beſt meaſures that I know are thele; 

1. Thereare ſome precepts which are by all men confeſſed to be General, and ſome: 


* arcevery where known to be merely Perſonal ; and by proportion to thele we can be 


help'd to take account of others. W hen Abraham as a trial of his obedience wascom- 
manded to ſacrifice his Son, this was alone a Commandment given tothat mancon- 
cerning that child, at that time, and tothat purpoſe. So when he was commanded 
to forlake his Country and go to Canaan, this was perſonal, and could not be drawn 
into example: and no man could think that if he ſhould kill his Son, or leave his 
Country, he ſhould be rewarded for his obedience. For the Cemmandments given 
to perſons are individuated as the perſons themſelves are, by time and place and cir- 
cumſtances, and a ſingular nature, a particular Soul : Sois the Commandment al- 
ſo ; it is made circumitantiate by all that is in and about it: and the reaſun of a man 
and his obſervation is the competent and final judge of rheſe things ; and no man is 
further required to look after {ignifications of that which is »ot0770us, Others allo are 
as certainly and confeſſedly general; ſuch as were the ren Commandments to the 
Children of Iſrae/; they were given to all the people, proclaim'd to the whole Nati- 
on, expreſly ſpoken to them all, exated of them all, and under the ſame reaſon, and 
upon the ſame conditions. Now here are ſome proportions by which we may guels 
at others. 

2, For whatſoever related wholly to a perſon, or was determin'd by a circum- 
ſtance, or was the relative of time, that paſſes no obligation beyond the limits and 
definitions of thoſe circumſtances. Upon this account all the Ceremonial and Judi- 
cial laws of the Jews have loſt their obligation. The ſervice that related to a Temple 
that is now deſtroyed, and was to be performed by a Prieſthood that is expird, can 
no longer be a law of conſcience. Thus the Command which Chriſt gave that his 
Brethren ſhould follow him into Galilee after the reſurreion, was wholly perſona) 
The Apoſtles were commanded to untie another mans Aﬀe, and without asking !: 
to bring him to Chriſt; the command was wholly relating to that occa5 on. -:.1 
gives no man warrant to take another mans goods for pious uſes withour 11s !-14; 
Circumſtances are to actions like hedges to the grounds, they divide and cc: 
and aſſign every mans portion. And 1n theſe cales ordinary prudence is a ſufficiu.: 

uide. 
: 3. Whatſoever precept i > eto to many, if it was ſucceeded to by another that 
is inconſiſtent, or of a quite differing nature and circumſtance, the former is by the 
latter declared to have been perſonal, relative, temporary and expird; and nothing 
of it can be drawn into dire& obligation. When our Bleſſed Saviour ſent out the 72. 
Diſciples by two and two, he commanded them to go without ſword or ſhooes or 
bag, and that they ſhould not go into the way of the Gentiles. That theſe Com- 
mandments were temporary and relative to that miſſion, appears by the following 
miſſion after Chriſts reſurre&ion ; by which they receiv'd command that they ſhould 
go into the way ofthe Gentiles, that they ſhould teach all Nations. Therefore beſides 
the ſpecial and nam'd permiſſions 1n this ſecond legation, as that they might now 
wear a {word, that they might converſe with Heathens, it is certain that thoſe other 
clauſes of command which were not expreſly reyok'd, are not obligatory by vertue 
of the firſt ſantion and Commandment. And therefore if any man jhall argue, 
Chriſt when he ſent forth his Diſciples to preach, commanded that they ſhould not 
gofrom houſe to houſe, bur where they did firſt enter there to abide till the time of 
cheir permitted departure, therefore it is not lawful to change from one Church to 
another, from a leſs to a greater, from a poorer toa richer, will argue very incom- 
petently and inartificially ; for all the Commandments then given were relative t0 
that miſſion: and ifany thing were inſerted of an univerſal or perpetual ch_ 
it is to be attended to upon ſome other account, not upon the ſtock of this miſſion and 
its relative precepts. 4. It 
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, 4. It 1s not enough to prove a precept to be perpetual and general, that it is joyn- 
ed with a body of precepts that are ſo, though there be no external mark of diffe- 
rence. Thus we find in the ten words of Moſes one Commandment for reſting up- 
on the ſeventh day from the Creation ; it is there equally preicribed, but fortined 
with reaſons and authority, more laborioully prels'd, and without all external ſign 
of difference to diſtinguiſh the temporary obligation of this from the perpetuity .f 
the other ; and yer all the Chriſtian Church eſteem themſelves bound by the other, 
but at liberty for this day. But then we underſtand our liberty by no external 
mark appendent to the San&tion, but by the natural fignature of the thing. The 
nature of the precept was ceremonial and typical ; and though to ſerve God be mo- 
ral and Eternal duty, yet to ſerve him by reſting upon that day, or upon any day, is 
not moral; and it was not enjoyn'd in that Commandment at all that we ſhould ipend 
that day in the immediate ſervice of God and offices of religion ; and it was declar'd 
by S. Paul to be a ſhadow of good things to come, and by our B. Lord it was declar d 
to be of a yielding nature, and intended to give place to charity and other moral 
duties, even to' religion it ſelf, or the immediate ſervice of God : for though the 
Commandment was a precept meerly of reſt, and doing no labour was the (anctifi- 
cation of the day ; yet that the Prieſts in the Temple might worſhip God accord- 
ing to the rites of their religion, they were permitted to work, v:z. to kill the 
beaſts of ſacrifice, which Chriſt call'd prophaning of the Sabbath, and in ſo doing 
he affirms them to have been blameleſs. From hence, that is, from the natural (ig- 
nature of the thing commanded, and from other collateral notices, we come to un- 
derſtand that in the heap of moral and Eternal precepts, a temporary , tranlient 
and relative did lie: and the reaſon why there was no difference made, or diltin- 
ive mark given in the Decalogue, is becauſe there was no difference to be made by 
that Nation to whom they were given ; but as ſoon as that diſpenſation and perivd 
was to determine, then God gave us thoſe marks and notes of diſtin&ion which I 
. have enumerated, and which were ſufficient to give us witneſs. So that if a whole 
body of Commandments be publiſhed, and it be apparent that moſt of them are 
general and eternal, we muſt conclude all to be fo, untill we have a mark of diffe- 
rence, directly or collaterally, in the nature of the thing, or in our notices from 
God: but when we have any ſuch ſign, we are to follow it ; and the placing of the 
precept in other company 1s not a ſufficient mark to conclude them all alike. Thus 
it was alſo in the firſt miſſion of the Diſciples (above ſpoken of) in which the body 
of precepts was temporary and relative ; but yet when our Bleſſed Lord had inſerted 
that clauſe [ freely ye have received, freely give] we are not to conclude it to be rem- 
porary and only relating to that miſſion, becauſe it is plac'd in a body of relative 
Commandments : for there is in it ſomething that is Spiritual, and of an eternal 
decency, rectitude and proportion ; and we are taught to ſeparate this from the 
other by reproof which fell upon Simon eMagns, by the ſeparate nature of Spiritual 
things, by the analogy of the Goſpel, by the proviſions which upon other accounts 
are made for the Clergy and the whole {tate Eccleſiaſtical, upon rhe ſtock of ſuch 
propoſitions which provide ſo fully, that they cannot be tempted by neceſlity to 
{ſuppoſe God left them to be ſupplied by Simoniacal entercourles. i there be no- 
thing in the ſanion of the Commandments or any where elſe that cqn diſtinguiſh 
them, we muſt conclude them alike ; but if there be any thing there or any where 
elſe that makes an indubitable or ſufficient ſeparation, the unity of place does not 
make an equal obligation. | 

. $5. When any thing is ſpoken by Chriſt to a ſingle perſon, or a definite number 
of perſons, which concerns a moral duty, or a perpetual rite of univerſal concern- 
ment, that ſingle perſon, or that little congregation, are the repreſentatives of the 
whole Church. Of this there can be no queſtion ; x. Becauſe as to all moral pre- 
cepts they are agreeing to the nature of Man, and perfective of him in all his capa- 
cities ; and therefore ſuch precepts muſt needs be as univerſal as the nature, and 
therefore to be extended beyond the perſons of thoſe few Men. - Now if it be inqui- 
red how we ſhall diſcern what is moral in the laws of God from what is not moral, we 
may be affiſted in the inquiry by the proper meaſures of it which I have already de- 


ſcribed*. Thoſe concern the matter of the Commandment ; here we inquire con- *1;bge. Ch 2. 
cerning the different relation of the Commandment when the ſanction is the ſame Rvles.Nu.6s, 


with theſe which are of particular concernment ; that is, here we inquire by what 
Nan 2 other 
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ſtates under the Golpel. 


*Rule 9.num. 


thing but a bold affirmative. 
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other diſtin&ion beſides the marter and nature of the thing we are to ſeparate general 
precepts from perſonal, perpetual from temporal, moral trom relative. And thus tg 
inquire, is neceſſary in the interpretation of the laws of Jeius Chriſt ; becauſe there 
are ſome precepts moral and eternal, which neverthelels are relative to particular 


But ſecondly, there are ſome precepts which are not moral, but yet they are per. 
petual and eternal, and concern every Man and Woman in the Chriſtian Pale accor. 
ding to their proportion ; I mean the precepts concerning ihe Sacraments and other 
rituals of Chriſtianity. In order theretore to thcle Evangelical concerns it is to 
be noted, That whatſoever concerns every one by the nature of the thing, though it 
was at firſt directed perſonally, yet it is of unvertal obligation. Thus we under- 
ſtand all Chriſtians that have the uſe of realon, that is, which are capable of laws, 
and have capacities to do an act of memory, and {ymbolical reprelentment, to be 
obliged to receive the Holy Communion : becauſe although the precept of [ Do this, 
and Drink this} was perſonally directed to the Apoſtles, yet there is nothing in the 
nature of the Communion that appropriates the rite to Ecclefialticks ; but the 
| Apoſtle explicates it as obliging all Chriſtians, and it was never ſo underſtood, and 
| practis'd accordingly : all are equally concerned in the death of Chriſt, and there- 
fore in the commemoration of it, and thankſgiving for it. Now thus far is eaſie, 
But there are ſome intereſts that. pretend ſome of the words to be proper to Eccle- 
fiaſticks, others common to the whole Church. I have already giver account of the 
unreaſonableneſs of the pretenſion in this Chapter. * But for the pre{cat I ſhall ob- 
78,9. ſerve, that there being 1n this whole inſtitution the greateſt ſimplicity and unity of 

deſign that can be, the ſame form of words, a ſingle Sacrament, the ſame addreſs, 
no difference in the ſan&ion, no variety or ſigns of varicty in the appendages, in 
the parallel places, or in any diſcourſe concerning it, to ſuppoſe here a i 
will ſo intricate this whole affair, that either Men may imagine and dream of varie- 
ties when they pleaſe, and be or not be obliged as they liſt ; or elle if there be adiffe- 
rence intended 1n it by our Law-giver, it will be as good as none at all, he having left 
no mark of the diſtin&tion, no ſhadow of different Commandments, under ſeveral 
repreſentations. If the Apoſtles were only repreſentatives of the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
when Chriſt ſaid, [| Drink ye all of this]then ſo they were when Chriſt faid,{ This do in 
remembrance of me : ] the conſequent 1s this, that either all are bound to receive the 
Chalice, or none but the Clergy are tied to eat the holy bread; for there is no diftc- 
rence in the manner of the Commandment ; and the precept hath not the head of a 
Man, and the arm of a tree, and the foot of a mountain, but it is univocal, and ſimple, 
and proper, and if there be any difference, it muſt be diſcovered by ſome clear light 
from without : for there 1s nothing within of difference,and yet without we have ::- 


| 7, 6, When the Univerſal Church does ſuppoſe her ſelf bound by any preceptivs 
words, though they were directed to particular perſons, yet they are to be under- 
ſtood to be of univerſal concernment. Now this relies not only upon the ſtock of 
| proper probability, viz. that ſuch a multitude is the moſt competent interpretcr of 
| the difficulties in every Commandment ; but there is in the Church a publick and a 

holy Spirit, aſſiſting her to guide, and warranting us to follow the meaſures of holi- 

neſs by which ſhe finds her {elf oblig'd. For beſides that the queſtions of general 
| practice are ſooner underſtood, as being like corn ſown upon the furrow, whereas 
queſtions of ſpeculation are like metals in the heart of the earth, hard to be found 
out, and harder to be drawn forth ; beſides this, no intereſt but that of Heaven and 
the love of God can incline the Catholick Church to take upon her ſelf the burden of 
2 Commandment. If it were to decline a burden, there might be the more ſuſpict- 
on, though the weight of fo great authority were (ſufficient to out-weigh any con- 
trary probability ; but when ſhetakes upon her the burden, and eitcems her ſelf ob- 
liged by a Commandment given to the Apoſtles or to the Phariſees, or to any ſingle 
perſon among them, it is great neceſlity that enforces her, or great charity that 1n- 
vites her, or great prudence and caution for ſecurity that determines her, and there- 
fore ſhe is certainly to be followed. Upon this account we are determined in the 
foregoing inſtance : and becauſe the Primitive Catholick Church did ſuppoſe her ſelf 
bound by the words of inſtitution of the Chalice in the Bleſſed Sacrament, there- 
tore we can ſafely conclude the Apoſtles to be repreſentatives of the whole Chan. 


Cab, of the Laws of Teſus Chriſt. 


Ad bibendum omnes exhortantur qui volunt habere vitam, faith S., Auſtin, All arecal- 
led upon to drink of the Chalice, itthey mean to have lite eternal. For Inalgnum 
dicit eſſe Domino qui aluer myſierium celebrat quam ab eo traditum eſt, fauh S. {mbroſe ; 
as Chriſt delivercd it to the Apoltles, fo it mult be oblerved by all: atid therelore 
Durandus affirms that all who were preſent aid every day communicate of the cup, becauſe 
all the Apoſtles did ſo, our Lord ſaying, Drink ye all of this, For the Apoſtles were re- 
preſentatives, not of the Clergy conlecrating ( tor they did not confecrate but com- 
municate ) bur of all rhat ſhould be preſent. Nam que Lomini ſunt non ſunt hujus jer- 
vi, 101 alterius, ſed omuibus communia, \aith 8. Chr ſoſtom. The precept of our Lord 
belonged not to this ſervant, nor to another, but to all. Now things that are of this 
nature, and thus repreſented, and thus accepted, become laws even by the very 
acceptation : andas S. Pau ſaid of the Gentiles, that they having wot the law become 
a law uato themſelves ; and our conlcience 1s ſometimes by mere opinion a ſtrict 
and a ſevere law-givet : when the Church accepts any precepts as intended to her, 
( ifnot direly, yet ) collaterally and by reflexion it paſſes an obligation ; and then 
it will be ſcandalous to diſagree in manners from the cuſtom and tevere {ſentence of 
the Chriſtians, and to diſſent will be of evil report, and therefore at no hand to be 


done. | 
7. When a precept 15 addreſſed to particular petſons, and yet hath a more full, 


S. ak, and illuſtrious underſtanding, if extended to the whole Church, there ir is to 


IO, 


II, 


be preſumed it was ſo intended ; and thoſe particular perſons are repreſentatives of 
the Church. s&. 4«ſtiz extends this Rule beyond precepts, even to priviledges and 
favours; Duedam dicuntur que ad Ipoſlolum Petrum preprie pertinere videautur, nec 
tame habent illuſtrem intellettum niſt cum referuntur ad Eccleftam, cujus ille 1gnoſcitur 
in figura geſtaſſe perſonam, propter primatum quem in aiſcipulis habuit. Some things 
are ſpoken which {eem to relate particularly ro the Apoltle Peter, but yet they are 
better underſtood when they are applied to the whole Church. Bur this muſt needs 
be true in Commandments; for where nothing hinders it, the Commandment is fup- 
poſed to be incumbent upon us ; and therefore when the Commandment is better 
underſtood, and hath a more noble and illuſtrious ſence, that is, promores the inte- 
reſt of any grace remarkably, there the particular addreſs muſt mean a general obli- 
ati6n, 
bs $, When any Commandmennt is perſonally addreſſed, and yet 1s enforced with 
the threatning of death eternal, that Commandment is of univerlal obligation. 
The reaſon is, becauſe rhe Covenant of life and death is the ſame with alt men ; and 
God is no reſpecter of perſons, and therefore deals alike with all : and upon this ac- 
count, the words which our Blefled Saviour ſpake to ſome few of the Jews upon oc- 
caſion of the Galileay Maſſacre, and the ruine of the Tower of S:z/vam, had been 
a ſufficient warning and Commandment to all men, though beſides thoſe words 
there had been in all the Scriptures of the New Teſtament no Commandment 
of repentance. Except ye repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh] does mean that all 
the world ſhould repent for the avoiding of the final and fevereſt judgments of 
God. 

But this Rule is to be underſtood only in Commandments that are not relative 
to the differing ſtates of men, but are of an abſolute and indefinite nature. For 
where the Commandment is relative, and yet perſonally addreſſed or repreſented, 
there that perſon is the repreſentative, not of all mankind, but of that whole ſtate 
and order. Thus when S. Paul ſaid, There u a neceſſity laid upon me, and wo is unto 
me, if I do not preach the Goſpel, he was a repreſentative of the whole order of the 
Curares of Souls. But when he ſaid, I pref forward to the mark of the price of the high 
calling, and if by any means | may comprehend, hete he ſpake of htsown perſon what is 
—t RS upon all Chriſtians, and he was a repreſentative of the whole 

1wrch. 

9. When any good action is perſonally recommended upon the propolition of 
reward, it does'not-always {ignihe an univerſal Commandment ; bur according as 
it was intended perſonally, fo it ſignites univerſally: that is, if it was a counſel 
to the perſon in the firft addreſs, it is a counlel to all men in the ſame circumſtances ; 
itit was a Commandment to one, it was a Commandment to all. Thus when 


Chriſt ſaid to the young man in the Goſpel, Go azd ſell what thou haſt, and give to the 
por, aad thou ſhalt have treaſure in Heaven; here the precept or the counſel is pro- 
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pounded under a promiſe; but becauſe there 1s no threatning {o much as implied, 
whether it be a command or no cannot be known from thele words, nor from the ap- 
pendant condition 3 becauſe that which is not under command may be excellently 
good, and therefore fit to be encouraged and invited torward. But whether it was 
a precept or a counſel, that young man, though alone ſpoken to, was not alone in- 
tended ; becauſe the thing to which he was invited is an excellency and a ſpiritual 
worthineſs in all men for ever that can and will receive it. 


RULE XVIII. 


Evangelical Laws given to one concerning the duty of another do in that very relation concern 


them both , but in differing degrees. 


His Rule I learn from &. Pas/, andit is of good uſe 1n caſes of Conſcience rela- 

ting to ſome Evangelical laws. [_ Obey them that have the Rule over you, and 

Hebr, 13.19, be ſubject ; for they watch for your Souls, as they which muſt give ay account : that they 
may do it with joy, and not with grief ; for that u unprofitable for you, ) Thus a Prelate 

or Curate of Souls is to take care that his Cure be chaſte and charitable, juſt and 
temperate, religious and orderly. He 1s bound that they beſo, and they are more 

bound ; but each of them for their proportion: and the people are not only bound 

to God to be ſo, but they are bound to their Biſhop and Prieſt that they be 1o; and 

not only God will exact it of them, but their Prelate muſt, and they mult give ac- 

counts of it to their ſ#per/or, becauſe he mult to his ſupreme; and if the people 

will not, they are not only unchaſte or intemperate before God and their Biſhop, 

* Great Ex but they are diſobcdivnt allo, Ir is neceſſary that Infants be baptized ; this I ſhall 
emp.Diſc. ot {uppole here, becauic 1 have in * other places ſufficiently ( as I ſuppoſe ) proved it. 
fares: Liberry VIPen this ſuppoſition, 1t the enquiry be upon whom the neceſlity is incumbent, it 
of Proph,Se&t, w1ll be hard to ſay, upon Infants, becauſe they are not capable of a law, nor of 
a9-em.m  obcdience ; and yet it is ſaid to be neceſſary for them. If upon their Parents, then 
| certainly & is not neceſlary to the Infants; becauſe if what 1s neceſſary be wanting, 
they for whom it 15 neceſlary ſhall ſuffer : and therefore it will be impoſſible that 

the precept ſhould belong to others, and the puniſhment or evil in not obey- 

ing belong tothe children ; that is, that the ſalvation of Infants ſhould depend up- 

on the good will or the diligence of any man whatſoever. Therefore if others be 

bound, it is neceſ[ary that they bring them, but it will not be neceſſary that they be 

brought ; that is, they whodo not bring them, but not they who are not brought 

ſhall tuffer puniſhment. Bur therefore to anſwer this caſe, this rule is uſeful : Ir is 

neceſſary that the Parents or the Church ſhould bring them to baptiſm, and it is 

neceſlary that they be baptized ; and therefore both are bound, and the thing muſt 

not be omitted. The Parents are bound art firſt, and the Children as ſoon as they 

can be bound ; fothat the precept leans upon two ſhoulders: if the firſt omit their 

ſhare 1n their time, there1is noevil conſequent but what is upon themſelves ; but 

when the children can chuſe, and can come, they muſt ſupply their Parents omiſſion 

and provide for their own proper neceſſity. It is in this as in proviſions ; at firlt 

they mult be ted by the hand and care of others, and afterwards by their own labour 

and proviſions ; bur all the way they are under a neceſlity and a natural law of be- 

ing provided for. * When S. Pax wrote to Timothy concerning the diſpoſitions 

requir'd inthoſe perſons who were to be Biſhops, it will not be very eaſie to ſay, of 

whom the defe& of ſome of thoſe conditions ſhall be requir'd. A Biſhop muſt be 

the husband of one wite, that 1s, he muſt not marry while his firſt wife lives,though 

ſhe be civilly dead, that is, whether divorc'd, or baniſhed, or otherwiſe in ſepa- 

ration. Bnt what it he be married to two wives at once? Many Chriſtians were l0 

at firſt; many, Iſay, who were converted from Judaiſm or Gentiliſm, and yet were 

not compelled to put away either. If a Biſhop be choſen that is a Polygamiſt, who 

lins? that is, who is obliged by this precept ? Is the Biſhop that ordains him, or 

the Prince or Pcople that chuſes him, or the Eccleſiaſtick himſelf that is ſo cholen * 


The an!wer to this enquiry is by conſidering the nature of luch a law, when 8 
FALLANSs 
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Iralians call i{ mandato wolante, a flying or ambulatory Commandment, in which 
the duty is divided, and ſeveral per!ons have ſeveral parts of the precept incumbent 
on them. He that chuſes and he that ordains him are bound for their ſhare, ro take 
care that he be canonically capable ; bur he that is lo choſen is not bound to any 
thing but what is in his power ; that is, he 1s not oblig'd to put her away whom he 
hath legally married, and her whom without {in he can lawtuily retain : but becaule 
that which is without fin, is not always without reproach and obloquy, and thar 
which may be innocent may ſometimes not be laudable, and of a Cergy-man more 
may be requir'd than of another that is not ſo; they who call him to the office are 
to take care of that, and he which is called is not charg'd with that. Bur then 
though he be not burdened with that which is innocent and at preſent out of his 
power, and ſuch a perſor: may be innocently choſen, when they who chule himare 
not innocent ; yet when any thing of the will is ingredient on his part, he muſt 
take care of that himſelf, He may be choſen, but he muſt not ambire, nor ſue 
for it, nor thruſt himſelf upon it; for here begins his obligation : there can be no 
duty, but what is voluntary and can bechoſen ; but when a man can chuſe he can 
be dblig'd. I donot here diſpute how far and in what cales this law does oblige; for 
of that | am to give an account 1n the Chapter of the Eccleſiaſtical Laws : bur the pre- 
ſent enquiry 15, who are the perſons concerned in the obligation. Ir was alſo taken 
care that a Biſhop ſhould not be a A'ovice : and yet S. Timothy was choſen a Biſhop 
at the age of five and twenty years, and he was innocent, becaule it was the a& of 
others, who came off from their obligation upon another account. But if he had 
defird it, or by power or faction thruſt himſelf upon the Church with that Cano- 
nical inſufficiency, he had prevaricated the Canon Apoſtolical : for to ſo much of 
it he was bound ; butin what he was paſſive, he was not concerned, bur others 
were. 

But this is to be limited in two particulars. 1. In what the Clerk is paſſive he is 
not oblig'd; that is, in ſuch matters and circumſtances as are extrinſecal to his 
office, and matter of ornament and decency. Thus it he have been married toan 
infamous woman which he cannot now help ; if he be young, which he cannot at 
all help, bur it will help itſelf in time; if he havean evil and an unpleaſant coun- 
tenance, if he be deformed ; for theſe things and things of like nature, the chuſers 
and ordainers are concerned ; but the Clerk may ſuffer himſelf ro be choſen, the law 
notwithſtanding. But if the Canonical impediment be ſuch as hinders him from do- 
ing of his future duty, there he may not ſ{uffer himſelf to be choſen; and if he be, he 
muſt refuſe it. The reaſon of the difference is plain: becauſe the Elecors and Or- 
dainers are concerned but till the Election is paſt ; but the Ele&ed is concerned for 
ever after : therefore although there may be many worthineſles in the perſon to be 
choſen to out-weigh the external inſufficiency and incapacity, and if there be not, 
the Electors are concerned, becauſe it is their officeand their a&, and they can hin- 
der it, and therefore they only are charg'd there; yet for ever after the Elected is 
burden'd, and if he cannot do this duty, he is a ſinner all the way ; he is a Wolf ro the 
Revenue and a Putcher to the Flock, 

2, Thoughin mattersof decency and ornament the perſon to be choſen is not fo 
obliged but that he may ſuffer himſelf to be choſen if he be otherwiſe capable, be- 
caule thoſe things which are not in his power are not in his duty, yet even for theſe 
things healſo 1s oblig'd afterwards; and he is bound not to do that afterwards, 
which if it was done before, others were obliged not to chuſe him. If a perſon was 
divorced betore and marricd again, he may accept of a Biſhoprick ; but if he do ſo 
afterwards, he is guilty ofthe breach of the Commandment ; for he muſt not go 
back to that door where he might not enter, but then he is wholly oblig'd ; he alone, 
_—_— then it is his own a>, and he alone can hinder it. I ſay he muſt not go 
ack. 

4. But ifhe be thruſt back to that door, where if he had Rood at firſt he ought not to 
have been letin ; he is no more oblig'd at laſt than at firſt : he that does nor govern 
his houſe well, and hath not his children in ſubjetion, may not ( by the Apoſtles 
rule ) be choſen ; but when he is a _ and falls into the calamity of having evil 
and rebellious children, this is no impediment to his office dire&tly, and does not ſo 
much as indirectly pals upon him any irregularity. 


But 
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5. But then asto the rule it ſelf, this inſtance 15 fit to explicate it. For Parents are 
tied to rule their Children, Maſters togovern their Servants; but Children are alſo 
oblig'd to be governable, and Servants mult be obedicut. For 1n relative duties 
every man mult bear his own burden, and oblerve his own ſhare of the Command. 


ment. 


RULE NXIX. 
Cuſlow is no ſufficient interpreter of the Laws of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Ruth and the Divine Commandments need no preſcription, but have an intrinſick 
warrant, and a perpetual abode ; but that which is warranted by Cuſtom, 
hath but an accidental vbligation, and is of humane authority. The Laws of 
Chriſt are or ought to be the Parents of Cuſtom ; but Cuſtom cannot introduce a 
divine law or obligation : our Cuſtoms ought to be according to Chriſts Command- 
ment ; but from our Cuſtoms we cannot conclude or infer that this is the will or 
Command of Chriſt. This Rule is Tertullian's, Veritati nemopreſcribere poteſt, non 
ſpatium temporum, non patrocinia per ſonarum, non privilegium regiouum, Ex his enim 
fere conſuctudo initium ab aliqua ignorantia vel ſimplicitate ſortita, iz uſum per ſucecſſ- 
nem corroborata ; > ita adverſus veritatem vinatcatur, Sea Deminus noſler Chriſt 
Veritatem ſe, non Conſuetudinem, cognominavit, LS nodcunque aaverſus weritatem 
ſapit hoc erit hereſis, etiam wet conſuetudo, No man can preſcribe to truth, that is, 
to any propoſition or Commandment Evangelical. Fer Cuſtoms moſt commoniy 
begin from ignorance or weakneſs, and in time get ſtrength by uſe, till it prevail againſt 
right. But our Lord Chriſt aves not call himſelf” Cuſtom, but Truth. V hatſoever is 
againſt Truth, though it be an old Cuſtem, is Hereſie, notwithſtanding its lows continu- 
ance. 
2, The purpoſe of this Rule is not to bar Cuſtom from being of uſe in the expoſition of 
the ſence of a law or doctrine. For when it is certain that Chriſt gave the law, and 
it is uncertain what ſence was intended to the law, Cuſtom is very uſeful in the in- 
terpretation ; that is, the Cuſtoms of the firſt and beſt Apes of the Church: and 
then the longer the Cuſtom did deicend, ſtill we have the more confidence, becauſe 
we haveall the wile and good men of ſo many Ages concurring in the interpretaticn 
and underſtanding of the law. Thus the Apoſtle gave the Church a Canon, that » e 
thould in all things give thanks : the Cuſtom of the Ancient Church did in purluance 
of this rule ſay a ſhort prayer, and give thanks at the lighting up of Candles. The 
hiſtory of it I have from S. Baſil. Fiſum eſt patribus noſtris beneficium veſpertini lumi- 
n1t6.n0n ſilentio ſuſcipere, ſed ſlatim ut apparuit gratias agere, They ſaid grace for their 
light as well as for their meat. This Cuſtom was good ; for it was but the particu- 
lar inſtance of a general duty. | 
But then Cuſtom is to be allowed but as one Topick, not as all: it is the beſt ar- 
gument when we have no better ; but it is the moſt unartificial of all arguments; 
and a competent reaſon to the contrary is much to be preferred before a great and 
long preſcribing Cuſtom. Both theſe propoſitions are ſeverally affirm'd by the Fa- 
thers of the Church. The firſt by S. 4uſtiz in his Epiſtle to rms, In his rebus 
de quibus nihil certi ſtatuit Divina Scriptura, nobis populi Dei & olim j#ſti, (tatuta Ma- 
jorum pro lege tenenada ſunt : & ſicut prevaricatores legum Divinarum, ita contempto- 
res conſuetudinum Eccleſiaſticarum coercendi ſunt, The holy Catholick Church is 
certainly guided by the Spirit of God, and therefore where the queſtion is concern- 
iog any thing that is not clear in Scripture, the Cuſtoms of the Catholick Church 
are not to be deſpiſed ; fort is to be preſum'd ( where the contrary is not proved ) 
that ſhe piouſly endeavours, and therefore is _—_ aſſiſted in the underſtanding 
of the will and Commandments of her Lord: and in this ſence, Cuſtom is the 
beſt GR, becaule there is no better, and no clearer light ſhining from any 
Angel. | 
4. Cuſtom can thus in caſes of deſtitution of other Topicks declare the meaning of 
alaw ; but Cuſtom of it ſelf cannot be the. interpreter of the will of Chriſt, or a 


ſufficient warrant of a law, or immediately bind the Conſcience, as if it were a ſignt- 
| fication 
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kcation of the Divine pleaſure : much lels ought it to be oppos'd to any words of 


Scripture Or right reaſon and proper arguments deriv'd from thence. And that is 
the other thing which I alſo ſaid 15 taught us by the Fathers of the Church. So 
s. Cyprian, Fruſtra quidam qui ratione vincuntur conſuetudinem nobis opponunt, quaſi cou- 
uetudo major % veritate, ant non fuerit in Spiritualibus ſequendum ft melins fuerit a $. 
Spirits revelatum, In vain is cuitom oppos'd to reaſon, as if it were greater than truth: 
Not cuttom, but that which is be#t, is to be followed by Spiritual perſons, if any thing better 
than Cuztom be revealed by the Spirit of God. 
All good Cuſtoms are good warranties and encouragements ; but whether they be 
00d 0r-n0 15 to be examin'd and prov'd by the Rule and by the Commandment : and 
therefore the cuſtom it (elf 1s bur an 1ll indication of the Commandment ; from 
whence it ſelf is mark'd for good, or elle is to be rejected as reprobate and good for 


T. 


nothing. Conſuctudo authoritati cedat : pravum uſum lex > ratio vincat : cum vero nec | 


ſacris canonibus nec humanis legibus conſuetudo obuiare monſtratur, inconcuiſa ſervanda 
eſt, ſaid Iidore, Let cuitom yield to authority, to law and to reaſon ; but when it avrees 
with the laws of God and of man, let it be kept inviolate. 

5, When Cuſtom is conſonant to ſome other inſtrument of probation, when it is ap- 
parently pious, and realonable, and of rhe analogy of taith, it is an excellent corrubo- 
rative and defenlative of truth, and warrant to the conſcience ; but i hen it ſtands 
alone, or hath an ill aſpe& upon other more reaſonable and effeHtive ways of perſwali- 
on, it is very ſuſpicious and very dangerous, and 15 commonly a very 1 {iga of an ill 
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caule, or of corrupted manners. Cearennus tells that the Patriarch Mbraham was wont to Hiſt, compend, 


ſay that there is great difference between truth and cuztom ; that being very hard to be 
found, this, whether good or bad, being obvious to every eye : and which is worſe, by fol- 
lowing cuſtom a man gets no comfort if it be in the right, and no great ſhame if it be 12 the 
wrong, becauſe he relies not upon his own reaſon, but the judgment of ola men that ld 
long ago, who whether they judged wiſely or fooliſhly muit appear by ſome other wy : but 
this he will find, that i will be very hard to leave it, though it be never ſo fooliſh and 
ridiculous, 

Of what obligation in matters of practice, and of what perſwaſion in the inquiries 
of truth Eccleſlaſtical Cuſtomes are to be eſteem'd, I ſhall afterwards dilcourle 
when I treat of Eccleſiaſtical Laws : but that which I would per{wade for the pre- 
ſent is, that the Cultoms and uſages of the World are but an ill Commentary on the 
Commandments of our Blefſed Lord. 

I, Becauſe evil is crept into molt of the manners of men ; and then a cuſtom is 
Mmoſt likely to tranlmit her authority to that which ought to be deſtroyed. Izter 
cauſas malorum noſtrorum, quod vivimus ad exempla, nec ratione componitur, ſed con- 
ſuerndine abducimur. DL nod ſi pauct facerent, nolumus imitari : quum plures facere 
ceperunt, quaſt honeſtins ſit quia frequentins, ſequimur, & retti apud nos locum tenct 


tere 1 mitty, 


Vage 25, 


error, ubi publicus faitus eft, So Seneca complaind. It is one great cauſe of our miſ- Epilt. 58. 


chiefs, that we are not led by truth, but led away by cuſtome 5 as if a thing were the hone- 
Fer becauſe it is frequent , and error becomes truth when it is common and publick. 
Excellent therefore was that ſaying of Pope Nzcolas the firlt, Parvus numeras 710% 
obeſt ubi pietas abundat * magnus nou prodeſt ubi impietas regnat, If right and Religion 
be on our fide, the ſmalneſs of our company is nothing : but a multitude cannot juztifie 
impiet - 

2, Cuſtom in moral practices becomes law to Mea by preſſing upon their modeſty, 
.and by out-facing truth and piety; fo that unleſs the cuſtom have warranty from 
the law, it hath the ſame effe& againſt a law as for it ; and thercfore in ſuch caſes is 
at no hand to be truſted, but at every hand to be ſuſpected, leſt ir make it paoory 
that Men become vicious. The lm of the German and neighbor Nations 1o 
expound the laws of Chriſt concerning temperance, that if by thcir mealures it be 
defined, it looks fo like intemperance, as milk to milk ; and the common cuſtomes 
of the World expound all the laws of the Bleſſed Jeſus ſo as to be truly obligatory at 
no time bur 1in the danger, or in the article of death: but certainly it is bur an ull 
po that evacuates all the holy purpoſes of the Commandment ; and ar the day of 
Judgment, when we ſhall ſee numberleſs numbers of the damned hurried to their 
lad ſufferings, it will be but an ill apology to lay, I did as all the World almoſt be- 
ſides me , by whoſe cuſtomes I underſtood the laws of the Goſpel to a ſenſe of 
caſe and gentleneſs, and not by the ſeverity of a few moroſe Preachers. #exg/ns 
tells 
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Book [I]. 


tells of a Neapolitan Shepherd, that againſt Eater going to Confeſſion, he tolg his 
Confeſſor with a tender conſcience and great ſorrow of heart that he had broken the 
holy Faſt of Lent, by chance indeed, but yet with ſome little pleaſure ; for when 
he was preſſing of a new Cheeſe, ſome of the whey ſtarted from the veſſel ang leap'd 
into his mouth, and ſo went into his ſtomach. The Prieſt ſmiling a little at the 

hantaſtick conſcience of the Man, ask'd him it he was guilty of nothing elſe. The 

hepherd ſaying, he knew of nothing elle that did or ought to trouble him ; his 
Confeſſor knowing the cuſtomes of thoſe People upon the Mountains of Naples, 
ask'd him if he had never robb'd or kill'd any ſtrangers paſſengers. O yes, replied 
the Shepherd, I have often been at that imployment ; but that we do every day, ang 
always did fo, and I hope that is no lin : but the cheeſe, the forbidden cheeſe fuck in 
his ſtomach, becauſe every one did abominate {uch meat upon faſting-days : only the 
cuſtom of killing and ſtealing had hardned his heart and forehead ill it was not 
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—— dedit hec contagio labem, 


DOLY Ft dabit in plures ; ſicut prex totus in apris 
Unins ſcabie cadit, & porrigine poret, 
Uvaque conſpetta livorem ducit ab wya, 
10, Evil manners begin from one evil Man, or from one weak or vicious principle, and 


paſs on to cuſtom, and then to be vertuous is ſingularity, and is full of envy ; and 
concerning the cuſtomes of the World it is ten to one if there be not ſome foulneſ 
in them. The advice therefore of S. Cyprian is a good comperndinm of this enquiry, 
Ad Pompei. Conſuetudo que apud quoſaam irrepſerat, impedire xon debet quo minus weritas preva- 
leat & vincat ; nam conſuetudo ſine veritate vetuſtas errors eſt : propter quod relidto ex- 
rore ſequamur veritatem ; ſcientes quod weritas vincit , veritas walet & invaleſcit in 
eternum, & vivit & obtinet in ſecula ſeculorum. Cuſtom ought not to prevail againſt 
any truth ; but Truth which is eternal will live and prevail for ever and ever. Cu- 
ſftom without truth is but a preſcription of falſhood and irregularity. 


Dueiop. 


Upon occaſion of this argument it ts ſeaſouable, and of it ſelf a very uſeful inquiry, 
Whether the Cuſtoms of Jews and Gentiles, or indefinitely of many Nations, be a jut pre- 
ſumption that the thing ſo pradtis'd is agreeable to the law of Nature, or is any ways to be 
ſappoſed to be conſonant tothe will of God, 


Anſwer, 


II, 


To this, ſome of eminence in the Church of Rome anſwer affirmatively ; and 
far from bluſhing, that many of their rites are derived from the cuſtomes of 
Anal. a.D. Heathens, that they own it as a thing reaſonable, and prudent, and pious, accor- 
44.Se&.88.& ding to the doctrine and practice of Gregory ſurnamed Thaumaturgus, who ( as S. 
A.D. 58, Sect. Gregory Nyſſen reports) that he might allure the common People to the love of Chri- 


I'Z, 


Orat.de vita S. are {0 
Grego. Thaum, 


76,77.&nMar- 


tyrol, Febr. 


ſtianity, gave way that thoſe dances and ſolemn ſports which they celebrated to the 


# De inventor. Honor of their 1dols ſhould be ſtill retain'd, but diverted to the honor of the Saints 


rerum h1þ,5.c.2 
b Lib.2. CAP. 9. 
& lib.s, de uri» ſilver and braſs from the 


gin, dignit, 
Gall, cap, 17. 


departed : and Barozins ſuppoſes it to be no other than as the | 4:7 94g taking of the 
-gyptians, and imploying it in the ſervice of the Taber- 


nacle. And in particular, the cuſtom of burning candles to the honor of the Vir- 


« Lib. de religi» gin eMary he imputes to the ſame principle, and owns it to be of Heatheniſh ex- 


one Romano- 
rum in hne. 


d In lib.1.& 2. DY 


de Roma tri- 
umphante, 
e Lib, 1. de pu 


traction. The ſame allo is in divers other inſtances avowed by a Polydore Virgil: 
Fauchet b in.his Books of the Antiquities of France ; by ds Choul c, Blonausd 
and Bellarmine e, who brings this as an argument for the doctrine of Purgatory, be- 


- cauſe the Jews, the Turks, and the Heathens did believe ſomething of it; it being 


gatorio cap,7. Very likely, that what almoſt all Nations conſent in, derives from the natural light 


Se, Tertia ra- 


tio, 


Jacobum 1n 


primainſtantia 


cap.1l, 


of reaſon which is common to all Men: and upon this very thing Cardinal Perron f 


f Adv. Regem boaſts in the behalf of the Service in an unknown tongue; that not only the Greeks, 
and many other Chriſtian Churches, but even all Religions, the Perſians and the 
Teurks ule it. 

This pretence therefore is fit to be conſidered, 


r, There- 


14, 


aka. | "of the Laws of Feſus Chriſt. L 


1. Therefore Ianſwer, That it is true that the Primitive Church did ſometimes 
5- tain ſome ceremonies which the Heathens us'd ; but they were ſuch ceremonics 
which had no relation to doctrine, but might be made apt tor order and decent mi- 
niſteries external. Such were the garments of the Prieſts, lights, girdles, faſts, 
vigils, proceſſions, poſtures, feſtivals and the like : and they did it for good reaſon 
and with good effect; that the people who were moſt of all amuſed with exterior uſa- 
ges, finding many of their own cuſtoms adopred into Chriſtianity, might with lets 
prejudice attend to the doctrines of that perſwafion which fo readily complied in 
their common ceremonies. This did well enough at firſt, and was a prudent imi- 
tation of the practice of our great Maſter, who that the Jews might the eafier pals 
under his diſcipline and inſtitution, made the paſſage as ſhort, and the difference 


as little as could be ; for ſince he would retain but two cxternal miniſteries in his }. 


whole inſtitution, he took thoſe rites to whichthe Jews had been accuſtomed ; on- 
ly he made their Baptiſms Sacramental and effective of great purpoles, and ſome 
of the Paſchal rites he conſecrated into the higheſt myſtery ; reraining apparent foot- 
ſteps, or rather bodies of their Government and Dilcipline Eccleſiaſtical. And this 
proceeding we find own'd and juſtified by S. Auſtin againit Fauſtizs the Manichee, 
and S. Hierom againſt Vigilantins, and Ephraim Syrus of old; and of later times by 


* De vin 


* Alcuinus, || Arhalarins, and by (6b) Gratian; and whopleale to fee it more largely 9g. 
pleaded for may read Mutins Panſa his Oſculum Chriſtiane & Ethnice philoſophie, and 1 De cMc.tc- 


Nicolaus Mont-Georgins de Moſaico jure enucieando: and that it may be reaſonable 
from the ſervices of ſuch men from whom we juſtly abhor to borrow ſome uſages, 
is excellently diſcours'd of by Mr. Hooker in his fourth Book of Eccleſiaſtical 
Polity. | 

wi hemorer this might fit the neceſſities and circumſtances of the infant ages of 
the Church, yet they ought not to be done eaſily, but ever with very great caution. 
For thongh it ſerv'd a preſent turn, yet it made Chriſtian Religion lels ſimple and 
leſspure; but by becoming a miſcellany it became worſe and worle. It was or 


clcl. 


b De 2o:n{>c ra”, 


might be at the firſt a complying with the infirmities of the weak, a purſuance of 8. Paul's 


advice ſo todo; but when theſe weak perlons are ſufficiently inſtructed in the Re- 
ligion, and that to difſent is not infirmity, but peevithnels and pride, or wilful- 
neſs, all compliance and condeſcenſion is no longer charity, but gives confidence 
to their error. For when the reaſonable diſcourſes of the Religion will nor fatisfic 
the ſuppoſed weak brother, he that complies with him confeſſes his the better way ; 
and when learned men follow the ignorant to ſuperſtition, they will no longer call 
it compliance and condeſcenſion, bur duty, and neceffity, and approbation. A 
good man will go a little out of his road to reduce the wandring traveller ; bur if he 
will not return, it will be an unreaſonable compliance to go along with him to the 
end of his wandring. And where there is any ſuch danger ( as in moſt cales it is ) 
we have the example of God himſelf and his Commandment expreſly given to the 


children of Iſrael, that they ſhould abſtain from all communion with the Centiles Deut.7.s. 


their neighbours even in things indifferent ; and that they ſhould deſtroy the very 
monuments and rituals, and the very materials of their Religion, leſt by ſuch a little 
compliance they be too far tempted. And thus allo they did ſometime in the 


& 12. &. 


Primitive Church ; for Tertullian, becauſe the Gentiles us'd in the ſervices of their Þ« orat,cap. 
idols to fit down immediately after they had prayed, would not have the Chriſtians 


do ſo, though the ceremony of it ſelf was wholly indifferent. And when many 
Chriſtian — had taken ſome Gentile ceremonies into their Chriſtmas folemnmi- 
ty, being occaſioned by the Circumciſion of Chriſt falling on the Calends of Fanu- 


ary, or the New-years day, they were not only forbidden 1n the Council of Auxerre, Concit Anti: 
but the Church did particularly appoint private Litanies, proceſſions, and auſteri- 9dvr<.z. 


*; 


ties to be uſed for three days with the twelve of Chriſtmas, ad calcandam Gentilium 
conſwetudinem, to deſtroy and countermine the ſuperſtitious cuſtoms of the Hea- 
then, which by the compliance and fondneſs of ſome Chriſtians had difhonoured the 
excellency and innocency of the Chriſtmas feſtivity ; as we find noted by the Fathers 
of the Synod of Turi. Sometimes there had been reaſon to retain thele things : 


but when in thedays of Perſecution ſome weak-hearted Chriſtians did ſhelter them- concit.twor. 
ſelves under the cover of ſuch ſymbolical ceremonies, and eſcap'd the confeſſion of 2 Can. 13; 


Chriſtianity by doing ſome things of like cuſtom, or when the folly and levity of 
Chriſtianity by thele inſtruments pals'd on ro vanity or ſuperſtitton, then the Church 
with 
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with care did forbid the retaining of Heatheniſh cuſtoms, which had been Innocent 
bur for ſuch accidents. In thele things the Church may utc her liberty, fo that al 
things be done to edification. 

2. Butifthe cuſtoms and rites be ſuch as are foundcd upon any point of dodrine 
whatſoever it be that derives trom Pagan cultoms mult allo be imputed to their do- 
Erines ; and then to follow their cuſtoms, will be allo to mingle the Religions, to 


' blend /ivht and darknefs, and to joyn Chriſt with Belial, It had been a material ob- 


jection which Fauſt#s the Manichce made againſt the Catholicks, that they did re- 
move the worſhip from idols, and give it to Saints and Martyrs. S. Au{{iz, who 
was to anſwer the Objection, could not juſtihie, but did deny the fact, as to that in- 
ſtance and ſome few others: for the cuſtom of the Nations in ſuch caſes was no 
argument, but an objection. From theſe premiſes it wall appear to be but a weak 
pretence to ſay, thatif many Nations and Religions agree in ſuch a ceremony, or 
{uch an opinion, it will be ſuppoſed to come from the light of Nature. For there 
arenot many propoſitions in all which Nature can teach ; and we ſhould know but a 
very few things, if we did not goto School to God, to Tutors, to experience, and 
to neceſſity. This pretence would not only eſtabliſh Purgatory, but the worſhip of 
Images, and the multitude of gods, and idololatrical ſervices, and very many ſuper- 
ſtitions, and trifling obſervances, and contidences in dreams, and the ſacrifice of 
beaſts, and many things more than can well become or combine with Chriſtianity, 
When not only {ome Nations but all agreein a propoſition, it is a good corrobora- 
tive, a good (ſecond to our perſwaſions, but not a principal ; it gives advantage, 
but not eſtabliſhment, ornament, but not forxdarion to a truth : which thivg if it had 
been better obſerved by the Chriſtians, who from the Schools of P/aro, Chryſippns, 
Ariſtotle and Epicurus came into the Schools of Chriſt, or from the Temples of japs- 
ter and Apollo into the ſervices of the Church, Chriſtianity had been more pure un- 
mingled than at this day we find it. Theceremony of ſprinkling Holy-water was a 
Heatheniſh rite, usd 1n the ſanctifications and luſtrations of the Capitol, as Alex- 
ander ab 4lexanaro relates: but becaule this is not a ceremony of order or circum- 
ſtance, but pretends to ſome real effe&t, and derives not from Chriſt or his Apoſtles, 
but from the Gentiles, and relies upon the doctrine of the effect of ſuch ceremonies, 
it is not juſtifiable. Burning candles by dead bodies was innocent and uſeful to them 
that attended in the Vigils before interment ; but when they took this from the 
cuſtom of the Heathens, who thought thoſe lights uſeful to the departed Souls, they 
gave ademonſtration by the event of things that they did not do well : for the Chri- 
itians alſoderiv'd a ſuperſtitious opinion along with the ceremony, and began totliuk 
that thoſe lights did entertain the Souls in thole cemeteries ; and this produc'd the 
decree of the Council of Elibers, that wax-candles ſhould not be turnt in the day- 
time, Jeſt the ſpirits of the dead be diſturbd, Now when any falſe principle is in the 
entry of the — or attends upon it, or any ſuperſtition be in the progreh or 
inthe end of it, any ſcandal, or any danger, ſuch cuſtoms are nor at all to be f.Jlow- 
ed, ſuch rituals are not to be imitated or tranſcribed: that is, No cuſtom 1s a war- 
ranty for any evil. 


RULE XX. 
The meaſure of perſeflion and obedience expeFled of Chriſlians, is greater than that of the 


ews, even in moral duties common to them and us. 


T matters not whether Chriſts law have in it more precepts than were inthe law 

of Moſes : our work is (et before us, and we are not concerned how much they 
had todo; and in moſt of the inſtances which are,. or are ſaid to be new Command- 
ments, it may allo be ſaid of them as it was by the Apoſtle concerning Charity, 
Thu is a new Commandment, and this is an old Commanament ; there being, at leaſt in 
moſt inſtances, an obligation upon them to do what was of it ſelf good and perſe- 
Rive of humane nature, and an imitation of the Eternal law of God, a conformity to 
the Divine perfections. This is true as to the material part : but then becauſe that 
which was an old Commanament is allo made a ew Commandment, and eftabliſhed upor 
better promiſes, and endeared by new inſtances of an infinite love, and we our (elves 
| are 
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arc enabled by many more excellent Graces, and the promiſe of the Holy Spirit is 
made to all that ask him ; it is infinitely reaſonable to think, that becauſe this new 
Commandment ſuperadds nothing new in the matter, it muſt introduce ſomething 
new at leaſt in the manner, or mealure of our obedience. | 

2, They and weare both of us to pray ; but we are commanded to pray ferrently, 
frequeatly, continually. They were to be charitable, and ſo are we: but they were 
tied to be ſo to their friends and to their neighbors, but we to our enemies ; and 
though in {ome inſtances they were tied to be {o, yet we are bound in more ;. more 
Men are our Neighbors, and more are our Brethren, and more is our duty, They 
were todo them no hurt ; but we muſt do them good. They were to forgive upori 
ſubmiſſion and repentance; but we mult invite them to repentance, and we muſt 
offer pardon. They were to give bread to their needy Brother ; but we are in ſome 
caſes to give him our lives. They were to love God with all their Souls, and with all 
their frength: and though we cannot do more than hi, yet we can do more than 
they did ; for our ſtrengths are more, our underſtandings are better inſtructed, our 
ſhield is ſtronger, and our breaſt-plate broader, and our armor of righteouſnels is 
of more proof than theirs was. Dares and Enxtellus did both contend with all their 
ſtrength ; but becauſe Errellus had much more than the other, he was the better 
champion. 

1, This Rule does principally concern Chriftiaz Churches and Communitics of 
Men ; that their laws be more holy , that the condition of the Subjects be more 
tolerable, that Wars be not ſo ealily commenc'd, that they be with more gentleneſs 
acted, that the laws of Chriſt be inforc'd, that malefa&ors be not permitted, thar 
Vice be more diſcouraged, that nothing diſhonorable to Religion be permitted, that 
the Kingdom of Chriſt in all capacities be advanced, that his Miniſters be honor'd 
and maintain'd accotding to the excellency of the preſent Miniſtery and the rela- 
tion to Chriſt's Prieſthood, that the publick and honorary Monumeats of it be pre- 
ſery'd, and vertue properly encouraged, and great publick care taken for the advan- 
tageous Miniſtery of Souls, which are the proper purchaſe of our Redeemer, that 
in all things Chriſt may be honor'd by us more than Moſes was by them, and that God 
through Jeſus Chriſt be more glorihed than he was in the Levitical government. 

4, 2. This alſo concerns ſingle perſons ; that they certainly abſtain from all thoſe 
imperfections of duty which were either permitted in the Law, or introduc'd by the 
commentaries of their Doctors, or inferr'd by the general declination of their fir{t 
piety, and the corruption of manners. The Jews would not take uſury of a needy 
Jew, but of a needy ſtranger they would : but we muſt conſider them with a more 
equal eye; we mult be charitable to all; for to a Chriſtian no Man that needs and 
asks him is a ſtranger. The Jews had great liberty of divorces indulg'd to them ; a 
L_—_ hath not the ſame: but in that 1a which he is permitted, he 15 not to be too 
orward. 

5. 3. In matters of duty a Chriſtian is to expound his obligation to the advantage of 
piety , to ſecurity of obedience, to the eaſe of his Brother, and the preſſing upon 
himſelf; that whatever be the event of his temporal affairs, he ſecure his Spiritual 
intereſt, and ſecure juſtice though to the loſs of his mony, and 1n all doubts deter- 
mine for duty rather than for intereſt : the Jews went not beyond the letter of the 
Commandment. 

6. 4. In the interior acts of vertue a Chriſtian is to be more zealous, forward, opera- 
tive and buſie, frequent and fervent; he muſt converſe with God by a more renewed 
entercourle, give himſelf no limits, always ſtriving to go forward , deſigning to 
himſelf no meaſure but infinite in the imitation of the perfetions of God, and the 
excellencies of his moſt Holy Son. | 

7. 5. In the exterior atts of vertue Chriſtians muſt according to their proportion be 
aſham'd to be out-done by Jews, not only in what they did in obedience, but allo 1n 
what they in good and prudent zeal for the law of eMoſes did expend or act. I fay, 
what they did a& in good and prudent zeal for their Law. That they adorn'd their 
Temple, freely gave contributions for its ſupport and ornament, lov'd all of their 
perſwaſion, endeavor'd to get proſelytes; and therefore are in theſe things not on- 
ly to be imitated, but to be out-done, becauſe all this was a prudent and zealous 
proſecution of their duty. But when in zeal they did not only love their own Sect, 
but hate and perſccnte and were uncivil to all of another ufwaſing, this was zea/ 

| Oo indeed ; 
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indeed ; bur it was folly too and a work of the fleſh, and therefore not to be imira- 
ted by Chriſtians who are the ſervants of the Spirit. 
6. Where Chriſtians are /ef to their hberty in thoſe inſtances in which the Jews 


' were bound, Chriſtians ought freely to do as much as they did by conſtraint and by ne- 


ceſjity : for then properly we do more than they, when we voluntarily chuſe what was 
impos'd on them: it 1s not ore work, but it is more {rve, Thus the Jews were 
bound to pay tithes to the Levites ; we are commanded to maintain them honorably : 
but becaule tithes is not in the Commandment to us, we ought to ſupply the want 
of a Command by the abundance of love, and in this there is no abatement to be 
made but by what did concern the Nation 1n ſome ſpecial relation, neceſlity or pro- 
priety. God was plealed to make the more ample proviſion for the tribe of Lev, be. 
cauſe they had no inheritance amongſt their brethren; they had no portion in the 
diviſion of the land. Now becaule the Chriſtian Clergy had a capacity of lands 
and other proviſions, there is not all the ſame reaſon in the quantity of their appar- 
timent as was in the afſignation of the Levitical portion. Now when any (uch 
thing can intervene and enter into conſideration, it muſt be allowed for in the pro- 
portions of increaſe which are demanded of the Chriſtian. The Jews gave great 
contribution to the Temple ; but it was but one, and therefore it is not to be expet- 
ed that every Chriſtian Church in ſuch a multitude ſhould be adorn'd and rich like 


the Temple of Feruſalcr. LG, 
7. Where the Jews and Chriftians are equally left to their liberty, it is infinitely 


* reaſonable and agreeable to the excellency of the Religion, that Chriſtians ſhould 


exceed the Jews. Thus we find that at the erecting of the Tabernacle the Jews 
brought filver and gold and other materials till they had too much, and the People 
were commanded to ceale and bring no more. Now when an occaſion as great in it 
ſelf and more proportionable to the religion calls upon us for an offering and volun- 
tary contribution, if the inſtance be in a matter as proportionable to the Goſpel as 
that was to the law of eMoſes, the excellency of the religion and the dignity of the 
work and the degree of our grace and love require of us to be more ready and more 
liberal in equal proportions. 

8. In thoſe graces which are proper to the Goſpel, that is, ſuch which are the pe- 
culiar of Chriitians, literally and plainly exated of us, and but obſcurely infinua- 
ted, or collaterally and by the conſequence of ſomething elſe required of them, it 
cannot be but that the obedience which we owe ſhould be more ready, the actions 
more frequent, the degrees more intenſe ; becauſe every advantage in the Command- 
ment hath no other end but to be an advance of our duty ; and what was obſcurely 
commanded can be but dully paid; while the Chriſtians duty muſt be brisk and po- 
rent and voluntary and early and forward and intenſe, in proportion to greater mer- 
Clcs receiv'd, to a better law, toa more determin'd conſcience, to a clearer revela- 
tion, to more terrible threatuings, and to the better promiſes of the Goſpel : all 
which are ſo many conjugations of aid, and inſtances of a mighty grace. And there- 
fore Chriſtians are ta be more humble, more patieat, more charitable, more bounti- 
ful, greater deſpiſers of the World, greater Lords over all their paſſions, than the 
Jews were oblig'd to be by the conſequences of their law. 

9. When this comes to be reduc'd to practice in any particular inquiry of Con- 
ſcience, every Chriſtian 1s not to meaſure his actions by proportion to the beſt, and 
the rare perſons under the Moſaick law, in their beſt and heroick ations. For who 
can do more than David did after he had procured the waters of Bethlehem to cool 
his intolerable thirſt, but to deny his appetite, and refuſe to drink the price of 
blood ? who can do more than he did and would have done toward the building of the 
Temple ? who can give better teſtimony of duty to his Prince than he did to Sau/? 
who can with more valour and confidence fight the battels of the Lord? who can 
with more care provide for the ſervice of God, and the beauty and orderly miniſte- 
ries of the Tabernacle? who can with more devotion compoſe and fing hymns to 
the honor of God ? In theſe and ſuch as theſe David was exemplary ; and ſo was 
eMoſes for meeknels, and Job for patience, and eManaſſes for repentance, and 4br- 
ham for faith, and Facob for ſimplicity and ingenuity, and Exoch for devotion: theſe 
in their ſeveral periods before and under the Law were the great lights of their Ages, 
and ſer in eminent places to invite forward the remils piety of others, alluring them 


by the beauty of their flames to walk in their light and by their example, - And it - 
| We 


CHaAP.3. 


of the Laws of Feſus Chriſt. 


wellif Chriſtians would doas well as theſe rare perlonages in their ſeveral inſtances, 
But as ſome women are wiler than ſome men ; and yet menare the more underſtand- 
ing Sex, and have the prerogative of realon and of government : fo though ſome per- 
{ons of the old religions were better than many of the new ( of the religion of Jeſus 
' Chriſt ) yet the advantage and the encreale muſt be in the Chriſtian Church, which 
muſt produce ſome perſons as exemplary in many graces as any of thele hath been in 


any ONC. 


10. But then as to fingle perſons; 1. Every man muſt obſerve thoſe encreaſes of 
"duty which our Bleſſed Saviour either by way of new Sanction, or new interpretati- 
on, ſuperadded to the old, in the Sermon upon the Mount. 

2, Every man muſt do in proportion to all the aids of the Spirit which the Goſpel 
miniſters, all that he can do: which proportion it he obſerves, it will of it telf 
amount to more than the ulual rate of Moſes's law, becauſe he hath more aids. 

3. He muſt be infinitely remov'd from thole {ins to which they were propenſe.and 
which made God to remove them out of his ſight; ſuch as were idolatry, the admit- 
ting of ſtrange Gods, inſidelity, obſtinacy, hypocrifie, and ſenſual low appetites: 
becauſe thele were the crimes of an ignorant uninſtructed people in reſpect of what the 
Chriſtian is; and for a Chriſtian to be an idolater, or eaſily divorc'd, or incredulous; 
as they were, is therefore the more intolerable, becaule it is almoſt remov'd from his 
poſſibilities ; he can ſcarce be tempted to ſuch things who knows any thing of the 


doctrine of the Goſpel. 


4. There is no other poſitive meaſures of his duty, but that which can have no 

meafure it (elf, and thar is /ove 3 and a Chriſtian muſt therefore exceed the righteouſ- 
nels of the Subjects of Moſes's law, becauſe they muſt do all their works in taith and 
love: zz faith, tomake them accepted, though they be imperfe& ; i» /ove, to make 
them as perfect as they can be. Now he that loves will think every thing too little ; 
and he that thinks ſo will endeavour to do more, and to do it better : and Chriſtians 
that have greater experience of God, and underſtand the nature of Charity, and do 
all of them explicitly and articulately long aſter the glories of an Eternal love, and 
know that all encreale of grace is a proceeding towards glory, need no other argu- 
ment to enforce the duty, and no other meaſure to deſcribe the duty of this Rule, but 
to refle& upon the ſtate of his religion, the Commandments, the endearments, the 
aids, the example, the means : all which are well ſumm'd up by $8. Fohn, Beloved, 
we are the ſons of God, and it does not yet appear what we ſhall be ; but we know that when 
he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like him ; for we ſhall ſee him as heis: And every man that 
hath this hope, purifieth himſelf as God is pure, That is, we are for the preſent chil- 
dren of God by adoption, leal'd with his Spirit, renewed by regeneration, juſtified 
by his grace, and invited forward by moſt glorious promiles, greater than we can 
underſtand. Now he that conſiders this ftate of things, and hopes for that ſtate of 
bleſſings, will proceed in duty and love toward the pertections of God, never giving 
over till he partake of the purities of God and his utmoſt glories. 

Iadd no more but this, That in the meaſures of the practice of this Rule there is 
no difficulty, but what is made by the carelels lives of Chriſtians and their lazy and 
unholy principles. At the rate as Chriſtians uſually do live, it is hard to know how 
and in what inſtances, and in what degrees our obedience ought to be more humble 
and more diligent than that of Moſes's diſciples. But they that love, will do the 
thing, and ſo underſtand the Rule. Obeadite, ex intelligetis, Obey, and ye ſhall under- 


ſtand; 


Concerning the interpretation of the Laws of the moſt Holy Jeſus, Tknow of no 
other material conlideration here to be inſerted. 
ces of exterior and accidental means of underſtanding the Laws of Chriſt, which 
becaule they are deriv'd from the authority or from the diſcourſes of men, they 
are more properly to be conſidered in the Rules concerning Humane Laws; 
whuch 1s the [nbje& of the next Book, where the Reader may expect them. 


The End of the Second Book. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of Humane Laws in general ; and what Obligation they 


pals upon the Conlcience. 


RULE TI. 


The Conſcience is properly and direfly, aftively and paſſwoely, under pains of ſin and 
puniſhment, obliged to obey the Laws of Men. 


HAT the Laws of God and Man are the great meaſures of right 
and wrong , of good and evil, of that which 1s to be followed 
and whar is to be avoided in manners of Men, and the enter- 
courſes of Societies, is infinitely certain and univerſally con- 
fels'd. Since therefore Humane Laws are one moiety of the Rule 
and meaſure of Conſcience, and that we are bound to obey our law- 
ful Superiors in what they command, it is naturally conſequent to this, that we 
acknowledge the conſcience bound, and that in Humane Laws as well as in Divine, 
though according ro their ſeveral proportions, the conſcience ought to be inſtruct- 
ed. And indeed there is more need of Preachers in the matter of Divine Laws, and 
more need of wiſe and prudent Guides in the matter of Humane Laws. For the 
Laws of God are wiſer and plainer, few and laſting, general and natural, perceiv'd 
by neceſſity, and underſtood by the eaſieſt notices of things; and theretore Men 
have more nced to be call'd upon to obey, than taught how ; and therefore here the 
Preachers office is moſt hcebary and moſt requir'd. But humane Laws are ſome- 
time intricate by weakneſs, ſometimes by deſign, ſometimes by an unavoidable ne- 
ceſlity : they are contingent, and remov'd far from the experiences of moſt Men ; 
they are many and particular, difficult and tranſient, various in their provilions, and 
alterable by many parts and many ways: and yet becauſe the conſcience 1s all the 
way oblig'd, the hath greater necd of being conducted than 1n the other, where every 
w_ Man can better be a guide in the little intrigues, and every child can walk in the 
plain way. 
But hs firſt inquiry is, Whether the conſcience be oblig'd or no. For if Conſct- 
ence be not, then nothing 1s concerned but Przdence, and care that a Man be ſafe 
trom the rods and axes: but then the World would quickly find that fear would be 
but a weak defence to her Laws; which force, or wit, or cuſtome, or riches would 
fo] much enervate, or ſo often evacuate. And therefore the greateſt Caſe of Con- 
[cience in this whole matter is, Whether it be a matter of Conſcience as well as of 
Prudence and ſecurity to obey the Laws of Man. And this queſtion 1s ſo dubious 
and unreſolv'd, that Cajetan and Henricus de Gandavo did ſuppole it fit ro be deter- 
min'd by the Pope in Cathedra, as thinking, it otherwiſe to be indeterminable. The 
realons of doubring are theſe ; | 
| 7. Becauſe God only is Lord of Conſciences, he only can diſcern the ſecret that 
15 there, and he only can puniſh there ; and therefore to ſuppoſe any band upon con- 
{ciznce from Humane Laws,would be to deveſt God of his royalty : none but he who 
1s Kaptoyron; the ſearcher of the heart and mind of Man can give laws to it; for 
none elſe can take cogniſance, or give a compullory. - 

2. The Conlcience is ſeated in the underſtanding ( as I have already prov'd,) ri, nviz r, 
but that is an imperious faculty that acknowledges no ſuperiour bur God ; 
becauſe he onely being infallible, he onely can inſtruc and inform ir right- 
ly, none elſe can have power over it. For the underſtanding hath a proper way 
ot being rul'd. The will is rul'd by Empire, but the underitanding by dofrine 
that is govern'd by command, this by argument ; the will by power,the underſtand- 


ing 
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ing by truth: now becaule God only is truth, and every Man a liar, God only can 
rule the underſtanding, which is the Court of Conſcience, _ 

3. To ſubmit the conſcience to any law or power of Man, 1s to betray our Chri. 
ſtian liberty : For Chriſt having let us free trom all the bondage even of that Law 
which God himiclt made and gave to eMoſes, he having alleviated the burden of 
rites and ceremonies, and left the Jews at liberty to be governed as they pleas'd 
themlelves, would not take off the laws of God to impole upon us the laws of Men - 
and rhcre is no ſuch thing as Chriſtian liberty but a freedom from the law of Moſes, 
and the law of carnal ordinances, and the laws of Men; for that which the Preg- 
chers {peak of, a liberty from ſin, and from Hell, and the Grave. 1. This is rathex 
a deliverance than a liberty, a reſcue from an evil of another nature, not a ſtate of 
freedom and eaſe. 2. As many Men have order'd their Theology, we are (o fax 
from having a liberty from lin, that they have left us nothing elſe but a liberty tofin: 
and indeed we have no liberty or freedom from {in as long as we are alive, but we 
arc always in war and contention, which is worſe than death ; and ſo many Men are 
always captive under fin, and all Men do ſo often _ it, (and hi ſervants we are to 
whom we do obey ) that we have little reaſon to boaſt of Chriſtian liberty in that 
ſence. 3. S.Paul uling the word /iberty, and ſpeaking of the advantages of Chri- 
ſtians in this, inſtances it only in being freed from thoſe ordinances of Moſes, and 
the impoſitions which ſome Philoſophers or ſome ſects of Men would bring upon the 
conicience. 4. Liberty from fin, or Chriſtian liberty in this fence is nothing but 
a tropical expreſſion, a metaphor and ſimilitude, and therefore is not that real pri- 
viledge by which we were materially advantag'd upon the publication of rhe Goſpel 
vf Chriſt, The reſult of which conſiderations is, That all Chriſtians are free 
Men, ſervants of Chriſt, and of none elle, it being an expreſs Commandment, 
and that ſtrengthned with a reaſon, Te are bought with a price, be ye not the ſer- 


" wants of men ; which at leaſt muſt be underſtood of Conſcience, and the mind of 


Men. 
4. For granting it to be lawful for Men to make Laws, yet that theſe Laws can- 


' not bind the conlcience it appears plainly in this ; that whatever Laws of the 


Church are made concerning any rite or ceremony, let it be never ſo neceſſary or fit- 
ting that they be obeyed, yet the things do not become intrinlecally neceſſary, and 
therefore are not to be thought ſo, leſt, expreſly againſt the Commandment of our 
Bleſſed Saviour, we teach for dottrines the commanaments of meu. To keep Holi- 
days may be very good, fo that we oblerve them to the Lord ; but he that thinks it 
neceſſary and a dire& duty, wrongs his own conſcience: which demonſtrates that 
Conlcience is free when every thing elle is bound. You may faft when you are com- 
manded by your Superior, but you muſt not think that faſting is a part of the Divine 
Service; that 1s, though Man commands faſting, yet God does not : and then if Man 
of himſelf does bind the conſcience, he hath a power equal to God, and can make 
Divine Commandment : but if a Man cannot do fo, then the conſcience is free, and 
not tied by humane Laws. | 

5. It humane Laws do bind the conlicience, then it is put into the power of Man 
to ſave or damn his brother ; not dire&ly, but upon the conſequence of his obedi- 
ence or diſobedience, which is all that is done by the Laws of God ; and Men ſhall 
have power to make more ways to the Devil, to make the ſtrait way to Heaven yet 
ſtraiter, and the way to Hell, which is already broad enough, yet wider and more 
receptive of miſcrable and periſhing ſouls. < 

6. Chriſt is the Author and finiſher of our faith, and ſo of every grace: that is, he 
only can give it, and heonly can take it away. Since therefore that which makes a 
ſin, deſtroys the grace, no humane authority can make an action to be a ſin ; becauſe 
no humane power can diſpole of grace or take it away, 

7. In the inſtance of civil power and civil Laws the caſe is more certain, for this 
realon ; becauſe the civil power cannot remit ſins, therefore neither can they bind 
to fin: and from hence it will follow, that ſuppoſing Eccleſiaſtical Laws do bind 
the conſcience, yet the civil cannot. But then as for the Eccleſiaſtical power and 
Laws, they allo are as invalid upon another account, becauſe the Church having 0 
external compulſory, can only bind in thoſe things where God hath already bound ; 
and therefore can make no Laws of her own, but what are already made by a higher 


power, and conſequently cannot bind to fin, but there where the conſcience 15 . 
ready 
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ready bound by God. And ifthe Church ſhould inflict her cenſures for any thing that 
were not of it ſelf a fin againſt God, as for not paying the fees of the Spiritual Court; 
for a poor mans working for his living upon a Holy-day, the world would cry out of 
her; which ſhews, that where God hath not bound the conſcience, neither the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical nor the Civil power can. 
8. If humane Laws do directly bind the conſcience, then it is as great a ſin to tranſ- 
preſs a law of man, as to break a law of God ; with our bare foot to touch the ground 
within the Octaves of Eaſter, as to call our brother fool; toeat fleſh on Friday as 
great as tO commit fornication : which conſequent becauſe it is intolerable, ſb alſo 
is the opinion that infers it. The concluſion 15, In Chriſt Jeſus there is neither high 
nor low ; that is, Chriſtian Religion hath no hand 1n this Heraldry of 8ecundum, ſub, 
& ſupra; but whatſoever difference of perſon, of order, and of Government is 
amongſt us, is by agreement ; it is, as S.Peter calls it, aypwrirn xliow, the ordinance 
of man; and for mans ſake it is to be obeyed : but the conſcience is ſtill at liberty 
where only the commandment of man does intervene. 
This opinion is taught by Fernandus Vaſquius a Spaniard, and he affirins that all 
* the Gentlemen and common "_ of Spain ( the Scholars only excepted ) are of this 
opinion : it was alſo taught by ſome of the Scholars of Calvin, and lome Latherans, 
by all the Anabaptiſts of Germany of late ; and that uponthe ſtrength of the firſt, the 
third and fourth argument ; and formerly by Jacobus Almain, and Fohn Gerſon, by 
Felinws, Cajetan, and Navarre, but they mean only the civil Lawsof Princes, upon 
the confidence of the ſixth and ſomething of the ſeventh argument ; all which I have 
thruſt forward as far as the nature of the queſtion would bear, and added ſome more : 
which I have done, not that theſe arguments ought to prevail, but that by the exa- 
mination of them this great queſtzon may have right done it, by being rightly ſtated, 
and fully cleared. 
Firſt therefore to the main enquiry ; it is certain as an article of faith, as neceſ- 
ſary as any other rule of manners, that every Subje& is bound to obey the juſt 
Laws of his lawful Superiour, not only under tear of puniſhment from man, but un- 
der pain of the Divine diſpleaſure. 1. Becauſe the power by which men make | 
Laws is the power of God : By me Kings reign, and the Law-givers decree juſtice, ſays Prov.ts. 
the Wiſdom of God; that is, the Son of God, the Wiſdom of the Father, to 
whom he hath given all power in Heaven and Earth, he it is by whom, that is, by 
whoſe power and wiſdom Kings reign. For this is the wiſdom, *Hy ©e0; txhnoe an 
«poyn;, which God poſſeſſed from the beginning. The Lxx. reads it #xhos, creavit, which 
God created from the beginning ; and this word the Arrians make uſe of to their evil 
purpoſes, but very weakly and againſt the faith of the original, where it is pp Ka- 
nan poſſedit. This eternal Son of God, and the Wiſdom of the Father, the King of 
Kings and the Lord of Lords, is the original of all humane power, and this is no- 
thing but a derivative from him. For power is given you of the Lord, axd Soveraignty Wild.6.3,4 
from the Higheſt ; and ye are miniſters of his Kingdom. And S. Paul expreſly and dog- Rem13. 1,2 
matically affirms, There # no power but from God: the powers that be, are ordained of 
God, Whoſoever therefore refiſteth the power, reſiſteth the ordinance of God. So that 
the Legiſlative or ſupreme power is not the ſervant of the people, but the Miniſter, 
the Truſtee and Repreſentative of God. 2. The powerof the Sword is only from 
Cod ; for ſince no man is Lord of his own life, no man hath power to kill himſelf, 
neither hath he power to warrant any manelſe to do it; for what he may not do 
himſelf, he cannot commiſſion and impower any oneelſe to do. Vindifta mea, ſaith 
God, Vengeance # mine, | will repay : and it is Gods ſword with which the Magiſtrate 
ſtrikes; and therefore Kings and Potentates are @c? A«Tvpyol, and Oe3 I1zxovot, 
xd 1x01 5 opyny, Gods deputies and miniſtring officials, in his name to be the avengers 
of his wrath: and as Chriſt ſaid to Pilate, Thou couldeſt have no power unleſs it were gt- 
ven thee from above, may be ſaid to all juſt humane Powers, It is given them from 
above, not from beneath, from God, not from the people. The conſequent of 
which is this, If it be God that ſtrikes and pays vengeance by the hand of the Ma- 
giltrate, then it is God who is offended when the law of the Magiſtrate is violated ; 
tor whoever ſtrikes is the party injured ; and the Magiſtrate being Gods Minifter, 
as he is the leſs principal in the juſtice done, fo allo in the injuſtice ſuffered. Dixit 
Deus quia Dii eſts, It is God who hath ſaidto the Magiſtrates, that they are Gods ; 
that is, in the place of God : by his authority they ſtrike, and he is the injured 
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..c:rat, perſon: and therefore he who is {o ſmitten by the {word of God, Is a ſinner ag41nſt 

9195 God, for he puniſhes none elle. Patet culpa, nbi non latet pena, It God puniſhes, it 

k Cap.20.1ib. 1s Certain man hath ſinn'd, ſaid * S. Auſtin, and || S. Proper. . The one is the indi- 
rr cation of the other, : ; | 

N But the thing is expreſly affirmed by the Scripture ; for having dogmatically and 

fully ſignited that all humane jult power 1s 7» @ez Surap, $14 74 es, an Ts O83, 

and urs 73 ©x8, thy being the ſeveral expreſſions of $o{omon, according, to the Lxx, 

and of $. Paul in his own words, it 1s not content to leave us to find out the conſe- 

x Pet.2.13, quence of thele, but literally aſſirms the main articles. So S. Peter, Be ye ſubject to 

Rom,13-5, every ordinance of man, dic  Kugnoy for the Loras ſake ; which S. Paul ipeaks yet 
more explicitly, I hercfore it # neceſſary that ye be ſubjetf, met only for wrath, but uſp 

or conſcience ſake, Sicut Chriſto, as to Chriſt, ſo be obedient to your Maſters, or tempo- 
ral Lords; lothe ſame Apoltle: that is, by the fame necellity, for the ſame reaſon, 
to avoid the ſame puniſhment, to have the [2111 reward, and by the force of the ſame 
Religion, and that you may not prevaricate the laws of God, or do violence to your 
conicience. Nothing can add light tothele lo ciear words, they are bright as the 
Sun, certain as an article of faith, clear, eafic and intelligible, according to the na- 

*#*#InRom. (yre of univerial Divine Commandments. * S. Chryſoſtom and * Theoagoret urging 

t6>.54.24Mz- theſe precepts, ſay, that we are not to obey out of courtelie, but of duty ; not outof 

ced.V idectiam liberality, but neceſlity ; that IS, according to * S. Ambroſe and | S. Auſtin, the 
>mieonn fearful pains of Hell and eternal damnation attend them that diſobey. 

2 And this whole matter is infinitely demonſtrated in this one conſideration : The 
Laws of man doo certainly bind the conſcience, that "oy have a power of limitin 
and declaring, and making the particulars to become the Laws of God. For though 
the Divine Law forbids murder, yetthe Law of man declares concerning the par- 
ticular, that it is, or it is not murder, and by ſuch declaration, by ſuch leave or 

Coun prohibicion reſpectively makes it ſo. In $paiz it a wronged husband or father Kill 

16.05%in1, the deprehended adultereſs, it 1s no murder ; in Ezglaza it is. For in Spaiz the 

extat.f.quod husband or father is permitted to be Executioner, where notoriety is declared to be 
oppo ſuificicat conviction: here they are not truſted withit ; and the Judge and the Exe- 

Jus gentium CUtioner are perſons vaſtly remov'd. It a Law * forbids me to take my goods from a 

olf.2. vivo Thief, it isthett ro do it, bur it 15 no theft if the Law permits ||. It is inceſt for the 

Capy.1,2,23. Uncle to marry with his Niece : it 1510 where the Laws have made it ſo, but it is not 

q.2 |. -_ ſo of it (elf, for it was not {lo always. Since therefore humane Laws can conſtitute an 

ere 417 action in the habitude of a Divine Law, it is beyond all queſtion, it does. oblige the 

quz in fraud, CON{CICNCE. 

Credtorm. 2, This obligation is paſs'd upon the conſcience, and there is this neceſſity of 

3: obeying : not only in caſe humane Laws be firſt given by God iz theſi, or in hypotheſſ, 
that is, in words or in ſence, in direc affirmation or juſt conſequence, in ſubſtance 
or in analogy ; but though the matter of the Law bein its own nature wholly indif- 
terent before the ſanCtion and conſtitution. The firſt concluſion I intended againſt 
the Azabaptiſts, and this ſecond againſt Gerſon, Almain, and the diſſenting Seda- 
ries: and of the truth of it we have an inſtance in the perſon of S. Pau!, who by his 
Apoſltolical authority gave an injunction which hath ever ſince been an Eccleſiaſtical 

x Cor-7,122 Canon; and yet he alone and not the Lord gave the word, That a believing wife or 
hmband ſhould not depart from their unbelieving correlative, if he or ſhe reſpectively de- 
ſir'd to ſtay. It was a matter in which Chriſt had not ar all interpos'd, but S. Paul 
made it alaw to the Chriſtian Churches ; and whoever ſhall prevaricate it ſhall bear 
his burden. Andindecd it were a vain thing to ſuppoſe that all humane Laws were 
derived from the law of Nature, or the Divine poſitive ; or that thoſe which were 
not ſoderived could not be good and reaſonable, and that the authority binding 
them were incompetent. For whatſoever is derived from the law of God cannot by 
men admit variety, nor ſuffer diminution, or go into deſuetude, or be extinguiſh'd 
by abrogation : and then it would follow that no King could command any thing 
but what was neceſſary before hz commanded it ; and nothing could be a law to the 
Perſians, but what alſo did oblige the Greeks ; and nothing could bind in the 125. 
Olympiad, but what was decreed before the days of Semiramis ; and there were no 
law bur thoſe of the Medes and Perſeans ; and there could be no proviſions made for 
new neceſſities, and the Government of Commonwealths could never be improved 

by experience, and all Law-givers were as wile at firſt as ever they could be. I, 
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which are ſulch fooliſh conſequences, that it muſt be granted, that whatever humane 
Power can juſtly ordain , or prudently , or neceſſarily, or probably , all that is 
bound upon the conſcience of the Subject certainly and to all events as the laws of 
God himſelf. And therefore Plato ſaid well, That before the Law is made men may judge 
of it, but after the ſanition, wot at all: that is, it 1s ſo indifferent in its nature, that 
it is fit to be conſidered and diſputed ; but when it is made a Law, there remains 
nothing but a neceflary obedience. Arid to the ſame purpole Ariftorle largely dil- 


courſes ; for when he had divided the civil Law, ToMrmoy Sineov, into Puoix0v % 19* 7, « Eth 
wixoy, the natural and the conſtituted, he lays, vounor , 6 &5 apy: wh vI'tr Siapipe cap. 7, 


STWs 3 GAAw;* Tay 5 Forte, Siefips. The Law that is not natural, but decreed by 
man, #n the beginning it matters not whether it be made or no; but after it is made, it 
is 4 great matter whethey it be kept or no, But this whole affair is put beyond all 
ſcruple by the words of the Apoltle, Obey your «Maſters, not o»ly the good and gentle; 
but the moroſe and harſh; that is, not only if what he commands be in it ſelf good 
and fitting, but if it be troubleſome, and uneaſie, and unneceſſary; any thing, ſo 
it be not unlawful : for every thing that God hath forbidden, can be bound upon 
conſcience by a lawful Superior. Either therefore all humane Laws are nothin 
elſe but commentaries on Scripture or the natural Law, or elſe are wholly unne- 
cellary, as being nothing but repetitions of the Divine laws: and there can be no 
new by made ; or if there can, it mult bind the conſcience : for all other things 
bind the conſcience by themſelves, and without humane conſtitution. If there- 
fore any humane conſtitution, as ſuch, can bind the conſcience, it mult be of ſuch 
inſtances which either are derivatives from the law of Nature, or of things which 
before the law did not bind at all, that is, of things which in their own nature are in- 
different. | 

14, 3. That humane laws bind the conſcience does not depend upon, the intention of 
the law-giver ; for when the arrow is ſhot out of the bow, it will hit or mils by its 
own force and order,not by the intention of the Archer: and no law-giver can make a 
law with a purpoſe not tooblige the conſcience. In the reign of Queen E/rzabeth this 
queſtion was much talk'd of, and little underſtood ; and ſome dilcontented Recuſants 
under the Government of the Church of England had fo talk'd the laws themſelves out 
of countenance, that the Legiſlative power durſt ſcarce own the proper ——_— 
of an Eccleſiaſtical, or of a law relating to any thing of religion ; inſomuch that 
when the wiſdom of the ſtate thought. fit to confirm the ancient laws of Eccleſiafti- 
cal faſts, they ſuperadded this proviſo, That if any one ſhould affirm that theſe 
laws were intended to bind the Conſcience, he ſhould be puniſh'd like the ſpreaders 
of falſe news: and the jejunium Gecilianum, the Wedneſday faſt, was made without 
ſuch obligation. Now this is plainly to them that underſtand it, a direc artifice 
to evacuate the whole law : for a law that is made without intention to bind the con- 
ſcience is no law at all ; for beſides that it is a plain giving leave to any Man to break 
it that can do it without obſervation, or can bribe the officers, or is bigger than 
the informers, or not eaſie to be puniſh'd, or that dwells alone, or that is himſelf 
a Miniſter of the law, beſides this, I ſay , it is dire&ly no law at all. For all hu- 
mane power being deriv'd from God, and bound upon our conſciences by his power, 
not by Man, he that ſays it ſhall not bind the Conſcience, ſays it ſhall be no law, it 
thall have no authority from God ; and then it hath none art all : and if it be nor tied 
upon the Conſcience, then to break. it 1s no fin, and then to keep it is no duty : (o 
that a law without ſuch an intention 1s a contradiction ; it is a law which binds only 
if we pleaſe, and we may obey when we have a mindto it; and to ſo much we were 
tied before the conſtitution. * * But then if by ſuch a declaration it was meant 
that to keep ſuch faſting-days was no part of a dire& Commandment of God, that 
1s, God had not requir'd them by himſelf immediately, and fo it was (abſtrating 
from that law) noduty Evangelical, it had been below the wiſdom of the contri- 
vers of it; for no Man pretends it, no Man ſays it, no Man thinks it : and they 
might as well have declar'd that that law was none of the Ten Command- 
ments. 

I5. 4. Though Humane laws do not bind the Conſcience by the intention of the 
law-giver, but by the command of God, yet God does bind the law upon the Con- 
ſcience according to the intention of the power that decrees it. For though a Fa- 
ther cannot command his Son to'doa lawful and fitting ſervice, and by his inten- 
tron 
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tion make that obedient Son ſhall not fin againſt God, becauſe he cannot make gif. 
obedience to be no lin; yet by intending lels obligation 1n the law, he makes the 
crime iniputable in a lels degree ; that 15, the authority is the leſs deſpis'd, there is 
leſs evil conſequent, the miſchief is (mall, the inconvenience little. * And there. 
fore the Doctors of the Canon law do to very little purpole trouble this queſtion 
with inquiries after ſigns, when the intention of the Law-giver is to bind to Mortal, 
when to Venial ſins. For beſides that the diſtin&ion it ſelf is trifling according to 
their underſtanding of it (of which I have given a large account in a Diſcourle on 
purpoſe ) and beſides that the commands of Heathen Parents, and Maſters, ang 
Princes who knew nothing of that diſtin&ion b- it had been right) did nevertheleſ 
bind their Subjects to obedience under pain of fin; belides theſe, I ixy, the law-giver 
does not at all make it a fin, or no fin: he only intends it ſhould be kept, and to thar 
purpole binds it with penalties, and conſequently and indire&ly binds the Conſi- 
ence: but God binds the Conſcience properly and direly ; for the law is Divine in 
reſpe& of the power and authority, but Humane 1n reſpe& of the matter and the 
inſtance : and that is the meaning of theſe words put into the Rule. The conſci- 
ence of Man is by God's law properly and direly bound to obey the laws of Men; not 
indirectly and by the conſequence of ſome other duty, but by a Commandment and 
the purpoſed Chas declaration of his will in this affair. But this I ſhall more 
fully explicate in my anſwer to the oppoſite arguments, Now becauſe although 
the law-givers intention does not dire&tly make the diſobedience to be fin or no fin, 
yet becauſe indirectly it hath influence upon the ation and the conſcience of the 
{ubjeR, it is uſeful that I ſer down the Rules and Meaſures of the difference ; and 
how we may guels (for it can be no more) at the diſtin& obligations which from the 
diverſities of humane laws are paſled upon the Conſcience. 


Rules of diſtinflion, or the meaſures by which we ſhall prudently conjefAure at the gra- 
vity or leſſening of the ſin of diſobedience to Humane Laws. 


1, He that breaks a law which is eſtabliſhed. upon great penalties, commits a 
great ſin, Becauſe it is regularly to be preſumed that the ſupreme power puts much 
upon it, when he is fo earneſt for its obſervation. Rem que culpa caret,” in damnum 
wvocari non convenit, faith the Law, Cap. 2. de conſtit. If there be no fault there ought 
zo be no puniſhment ; they are relatives, and correſpond alſo in their very degree. © uu 
aubitaverit hoc eſſe ſceleratius commiſſum quod eſt gravius vindicatum? faith S. 4uitin, 


mr Ba- Tf the puniſhment was more grievous, the wickedneſs alſo was the more intolerable: 


ut juxta menſuram delicti fit er plagarum modus : that's the meaſure of punitive 
juſtice, that the number of the ſtripes be according to the meaſure of the iniquity. And 
concerning thole things where is any doubt, the Subjet is not to judge 
whether the law be very necefſary or no; but to judge concerning the 1n- 
tention and mind of the Superior, and whether he thinks it very neceſſary : 
For he knows beſt, and by his knowledge and his authority is the moſt com- 
petent Judge. This Rule hath no exception , unleſs it be evident that the 
puniſhment is impos for terror, and to affright Men from doing that for which it is 
not very fit they ſhould be ſeverely puniſh'd : as if a Prince ſhould under pain of 
death forbid the haming of a Hare ; the greatnels of the puniſhment neither makes 
nor declares the fat more criminal than it is in its own nature under a law that for- 
bids it under a ſmaller puniſhment. But if the caſe be doubtful, whether the law 
be of great purpoles and deſign, the greatneſs of the puniſhment in a prudent and 
temperate government 1s the beſt exterior indication. But if the puniſhment. be 
light and trifling, the offence is ſo. too ; ſor the legiſlative power can put no more 
weight upon it than it declares by puniſhment, but ſo much it does: and the Rule 
of Alfonſus 2 Gaſtro 1s very uſeful here and in ſome other articles, Humana lex nm 
mags gravat conſcientias quam corpora, For God's Law adding energy and Sandtion 
to the conſtitutions of Man, binds fo far as the Prince or as the Prelate binds: and 
this is fully ſignified in the words and commiſſion of Chriſt to his Church, What- 
ſoewer ye [bal bind on Earth, ſhall be bound in Heaven ; for there our Bleſſed Lord 
conftituting a Government in his' Church, as already there was in the World, 
though of another nature, and by: compullories external, and a proper juriſdiction 
(from which the ſpiritual differs, as I ſhall explicate in the fourth chapter ol " 
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book ) did promiſe todo to them as to the Princes of the World ; that is, verifie their 
miniſtery of Laws and Judgments. He indeed appointed other mariners of coercion, 
and a diſtin& adminiſtration ; but the power of giving laws and judgments he gave 
them ; and he gave it as firmly asto the greateſt Kings: that is, as he commands 
Subje@s to obey their Princes, 1o allo to obey their Spiritual Superiours; as he will 

uniſh the rebellious and diſobedient to Kings, ſo the diſobedient to Biſhops, and to 
Apoſtolical Prelates ; that 15, according as every Superiour can and intends to bind 
by his temporal or ſpiritual penalty, God will veritie it and condemn the ſame perſon 
with an eternal. Since therefore Gods verification of humane laws and judgments is 
after the Sanction and for z# wholly, it mult alſo be according to it. He that binds 
what man binds, binds ſo much and no more ; as therefore man intends the obligati- 
on, ſo God obliges the Conſcience. ” | 

2, If the matter of humane laws be great in it ſelf, to prevaricate thoſe laws gives 
a proportion of greatneſs to the crime. 1. But this ſeldom happens but when a 
Divine law is complicated with the Civil; ſuch as the prohibition of publick 
ſtews, the laws for keeping days of religion, the Lords day, Chriſtmas, Aſcenſion, 
and the Incarnation, the preſerving the Pn of them who miniſter to Religion 
ſacred, the immunity and intemeration of Holy things as well as holy perſons, the 
matters of Sacrilege, Simony, keeping of vows, together with all ſpecifications 
and humane inſtances of Divine Commandments, as that Children ſhould not mar- 
ry without their Parents conſent, that marriages ſhould not be ſummate before they 

bepubliſhed. 2. To theſe alſo are to be added ſuch laws which in their own nature 

contribute much to the publick ſecurity or advantage : as that men ſhould not in a 
City fire their own houſes, nor cut the dam of the Sea upon their own ground, 
that they ſhould not in times of peace fire a Beacon, nor tell falſe and diſheartning 
news to an army ready to joyn battel, nor make falſe Muſters when the Enemy is 
near, 

3. Thoughthe matter of the laws be in it ſelf light and trifling, yet if by reaſon of 
'ome preſent appendages, and viſible or probable conſequences it be great, the con- 
ſcience is tied to obedience under a great crime. For a fingle fouldier to fly from a 
battel is of it ſelf no great matter, were it not for the evil example ; but becauſe it 
may affright thenext man, and that may ſcare the rank, and the rank may diſorder 
the company, and ſoproceed to an intolerable miſchief, therefore the ſin is great 
by the proportion to the evil it is likely and apt to produce. To carry corn abroad 
is no great matter of it ſelf ; but when the price isgreat and the plenty is little, the 
miſchief it does by accident is the meaſure of the f1n. 

2, * Of the ſame conſideration it is, when an action of it ſelf light and impertinent 
is made the matter of a great ſcandal. To kneel or to ſtand at the Holy Communion 
hath been ſeverally uſed in divers Churches Ancient and Modern ; but when a law is 
made that we ſhall kneel, and if I do not kneel, he that obſerves will think I do no 
reverence to Chriſts body and bloud, and by my example will learn to deſpiſe it, the 
Conſcience is burden'd with the fin of irreverence ſomething, but very greatly with 
the ſin of ſcandal. 

3. When the thing of it ſelf is indifferent, and yet the Cuſtom of it is paſs'd into 
ſuperſtition, or cauſes horror, or ſome notorious evil effe&, the laws that prohibit 
any ſuch thing do bind the conſcience to obey under the pain of being guilty of the 
great evil that is introduc'd by it. To light up candles by dead bodies 1s as harmleſs 
as any thing ; bur if it be prohibited for the avoiding of ſuperſtition to which it mi- 
niſters in ſome weak perſons, the diſobedience hath its value not according to the 
action, but the evil intention to which it is ſuppos'd to contribute. Thus we find a 
title in the Canon law, de cadawveribrs non exenterandis in fruſta concidendy ut ad alia 


boca transferantur : and it is forbidden under the pain of the greater excommunicati- De Sepultur. 
on, that bodies ſhould be imbalmed, that is, unbowelPd andcut in pieces to be carried to cap.corripian- 


other places of Sepulture remote from where they died, Thething in it ſelf was innocent 


[4 ur.c.25.9 34 
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and warranted by the practice of whole Nations, and had countenance from the ex-( Major.) 


amples of Facob and Joſeph ; but it did light into the obſervation of people that 
thought it cruel, unnatural and inhumane, and there that opinion, not the nature of 
the action, gave the weight and value to the diſobedience. | 
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4. When an action in it (elf indifferent is by the law expounded to fignifie a fin, 
though in it ſelf it do not, nor in the heart of him that does it, the diſobedience 
to that law is an a& of that ſin, or at leaſt of a ſcandal relative to it. Thus if a 
civillaw were made to forbid women togo in mens clothes, as preſuming them that 
did ſo were incontinent and wanton, ſhe that diſobeyed that law was really to be 
judged wanton, becaule ſhe would do that which the law lo expounded ; and her 
crime was great, not according tothe thing it ſelf, but to the ſence of the law ; ſhe 
deſpiſes her own reputation, does that thing which the law, by which the beſt Judg- 
ments are made, judges to be incontinence, and therefore the is juſtly to be con- 
demned as an incontinent : and upon this account there was a law made ; and itis re- 
Cited cap. fi qua mulier, diſt, Zo. where women under pain of ,Anathema are forbidden 
to appear in a mans habit ; where the glols adds, ſcil. ob malum finem, if it be for an 
evil end it isa ſin proportionate to that evilend: and therefore when the law declares 
beforc-hand, that it thall be judged to be a Miniſtery to that evil end, the action is 
that ſin which is ſo adjudged, and the conſcience bound accordingly. But this cauti. 
on hath no limitation, 27. though the law expounds ſuch an action to be inconti- 
nence, and therefore ordinarily it 1s ſo to be judged ; yet if it really be not fo, but 
be done upon ſome great necefſlity or for ſome very good end, though till the publi- 
cation and approbartion of the caule, it be externally and legally diſhoneſt, yer the 
conſcience is clear : becauſe inan a&tion that is indifferent, and condemn'd only for a 
preſumptive end, when that preſumption fails in the particular, and the indiffe- 
rent action ſerves rcally to a pious, a charitable, or a neceſſary end, the ation is 
made good, and therefore the Conſcience is diſoblig'd. For that which i really ſo, 
prevails over that which is but preſumed ſo, Thus we tind that S. Euphroſyna liv'd long 
in a Monaſtery of men ; and the Church which took cognizance of it, did upon evi- 
dence of her piety and purity, after death declare her a Saint : and that S. Eugenia 
went in a mans habit|_ to avoid the perſecutors of Chriſtianity for a while } is told 
in the Mezologion of the Greeks; and her memory asof a Virgin and Martyr is cele- 
brated in the Greek Church upon Chriſtmas-Eve. And when Nonnws the Biſhop of 
Edeſſa had converted S. Pelagia, who from a common curtezan became a glorious 
Saint, after the ſuffering of moſt ſevere penances in the mount Olwer, ſhe eltrang'd 
her ſelf from all probabilities of temptation from vain men, by living in a mans habit 
conceal 'd all her life-time ; and the Church keeps her memorial in honour upon the 
eighth of Odober, 

5. If the matter of humane Laws be in it ſelf trifling and inconfiderable, yet if it 
meets with a people where it is eſteem'd a crime, and the laws forbid it upon that ac- 
count of a publick diſ-eſtimation, it 1s to be preſumed that the laws do condema it 
equally to the publick fame ; and therefore that the conſcience is bound according]y. 
Thus in the days of Clemens Alexanarinus the Chriſtians thought it a very hormd 
thing to wear falſe hair ; and 

Calvo turpius eft nihil comato, 

ſaid eMartial to Marinws, nothing is more deformed, nothing more unhandſome. 
Now though it be not ſo in it ſelf, yet when the hearts of men are generally againſt 
it, asit was then ( though it be not ſonow )if any law had prohibited the wearing 
of Perukes, the conſcience had been greatly obliged, for the law did lay much upon 
it, even as much as all the evil of the publick infamy did amount to. Thus to break 
a faſting day which by cuſtom hath been obſerved in a Church, is a maiicr of ſmall 
account ; but if a law have forbidden it, and forbids it there where it is commonly 
accounted a very high impiety, though of it ſelf it be not ſo, yer under (uch a law in 
ſuch circumſtances it becomes ſo, and is to be valued accordingly. And upon this 
account are thoſe words of S. Chryſoſtom to be underſtood, , Adveniente tempore jejunit, 
etiamſi quis millies urgeat, & infinita cruciet, & cogat wvinum delibare, aut aliquid 
aliud quod jejunii lege non eſt licitum guſtare, patiendum potins eſſe, quam prohibitum tan- 
gere nutrimentum. It was accounted a great matter then to break an Eccleſiaſtical 
faſt : and therefore when a law is ſupported by ſuch an eſtimate, that law binds hea- 
vily; and it will be a great ſino break it, unleſs there be a great cauſe to legitimate 
or excuſe it. Inſuch caſes we mult endure a great inconvenience rather than dif- 
obey. 

6 Though the matter be little, yer if the Legiſlative power hath a particular 
eycand value upon it, however it be expreſſed, if luch a value be known or obſerved, 
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the ſmalnels of the matter 15 no argument of the {malnels of the ſin. Thus alſo in 
the foregoing inſtance of Eccleſiaſtical Faſts are thoſe words of S. Baſi/ to be under- 
ſtood, ſaying, Non minus crimen eſſe wviolare Jejunium Eccleſiaſticum, quam militi ab- 
icere ſcutum in bello, aut ſtationem deſerere, Eccleſiaſtical Faſts in his time were 
the cogniſance of a Chriſtian, his detence and guard ; and therefore not to keep 
them was as if a Souldier did throw away his thield in a day of battel, or deſert his 
ſtation. So the Prelates of the Church did then underſtand it, fo they intended 
ir Whenatrifle is made a mark of union, as to wear a branch in war, when the 


Superior ſets his heart upon it ; in this caſe the mind of the ſupreme becomes a law - 


to his Subje&s, in the former they become a law unto themielves. Somctimes a 
ſmall inſtance is made the trial of obedience ; and the Superior hath a great autho- 
rity, but a little dioceſe, or a few Subjects, or ſmall occaſions to rule in ; in theſe 
and the like caſes, the ſmalneſs of the matter 1s not only to be conſidered, but the 
interpretation and effort which the Superior puts upon it. If he calls every ſuch 
diſobedience a contempt of his authority, and accounts it a difſulution of that com- 
munity where he governs, or a great violence of order ; it is ſo in conſcience, that 
is, to be valued beyond the matter. For he that takes a little piece of iron from an iron 
forge does no great harm, but if he takes it from a lock or a chain, he diſorders the whole 
contexture. 

4. When an Eccleſiaſtical puniſhment is ſuperadded to a civil law, or a civil 
puniſhment to an Eccleſiaſtical law, it is to be preſumed that rhe law-giver puts 
much upon it, and therefore the conſcience 1s obliged to obedience under a great 
ſin. The reaſon is plain, becauſe he can by no means better and more earneſtly f1g- 
nifie his purpoſe of obliging ſtrongly than by uſing both the {words : he binds more 
ſtrongly than all the terror of the civil puniſhment, who belides that, calls in the 
aids of Religion ; and that Prelate is paſſionately deſirous to ſecure obedience to 
his laws, when beſides the bands of God, he calls in to his help the cords of a Man, 
and ſo ſecures it by all means. And therefore whatſoever is decreed under pain of 
ſolemn excommunication is therefore ordinarily preſumed to be of great band unto 
the conſcience, not only by force of the firſt Rule *, becaule it is a great puniſh- 
ment ; but alſo becauſe the civil power does verifie that ſentence, and inflicts ſome 
great temporal evil —_ them that abide in contempt or diſobedience to the orders 
and cenſures of the Church. | 

5. The preceptive or prohibitive words in humane Laws ordinarily are no ſign of 
a greater obligation of the conſcience; that is, when the words of ſtrict command 
are the uſual ityle of the Court, as it is both in Civil and Eccleſiaſtick Courts. 
* I. But if ſome laws are publiſhed with ſevere clauſes of command, and others on 
purpoſe and by deſign with lefler and the more gentle, then the caſe is evident that 
there is a difference to be made allo by the conſcience. And this is in particular 
made uſe of by the Fraxciſcans in the obſervation of the Rule of their Order. For, 
in Glementina, Exivi de wp = Self. Cum antem, De verborum ſignificatione, it is 
determin'd that that part of the Rule of S. Francis which is eſtabliſhed by precep- 
tive or prohibitive words ſhall oblige the Friers Minors under a great (in, the reſt not ; 
and this wholly upon the account of the different clauſes of fanction and eſtabliſh- 
ment. * 2, Another exception there is to this Rule, for whea the preceptive or pro- 
hibitive clauſes are reduplicated dire&ly or by ſome ſolemn appendage, it is preſu- 
med that the conſcience is highly bound. Such as are [We #rictly charge and command, 
we command in the vertue of obedience, upon our duty and allegiance, upon my bleſſing, as 
you will anſwer it at the dreadful day of Fudgment, upon your oath, and ſuch like] And 
here the reaſon is plain, becauſe the Superiour calls in to his aid the intereſt 
of fome other vertue beſides the obedience ; as juſtice or veracity , hope or fear, 
_ helps of God immediately, or a proper appeal to ſome other great tie of con- 
ciefice. 

6. Hdwever the laws were eſtabliſhed, yet according as they go off, or go leſs, 
or fall into deſuetude or diſobligation, ſo the band of conſcience grows lels, till 
t be quite eas'd by abrogation; for the law binding by its eſtabliſhment, and the 
conſcience being bound by the life of the law, as the law dies the conſcience is at 
eale : and by this Rule S. Pas! largely proves the Chriſtian Churches not to be 
obliged in conſcience to obſerve the law of © Moſes, in the ſeventh Chaper to the 
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22+ 7. The contempt of any law, be the matter never (o trifling, be the Law-giyer ne. 
1:b, r, deprz- yer ſo unconcerned, be the publick intereſt never fo little, yet if it be a law, and 
cepr. & diſpenſ- (j]1 in force, is a great fin, and lays a great load upon the conſcience. Contemprus 
TY in omni ſpecie mandatorum part pondere gravs, & communiter damnabilis, ſaith $. Bey. 
nard, All contempt of laws, be the matter little or preat, is highly aamnable ; and the 
reaſon he ſubjoyns a while after. Convertit in crimen gravis rebellionis culpam lewis 
tranſoreſſionts , Contempt makes the ſmalleſt tranſore;ion become a great rebellion, Be. 
cauſe here it is not the violation of the law, bur of the authority ; not the decyee,hy; 
the power is undervalued, and ever accuſes the Law-giver of want of wiſdom, or (i up- 
poſes him to have no power. This is that which in Leviticas is expreſs'd by ['$; ſpreve- 
ritis mandata mea, & anima veſtra faſtidierit judicia mea} a contemning the commang. 
Lev. 26.15. ment, and that your ſoul hate and loath the judgments, Such a thing as this; is a de- 
letery to the whole Law, and tears the knot that ties the mantle upon the Princes 
ſhoulders : and this is acknowledged even by them who believe that humane Laws 
do not oblige the conlcience ; for they confeſs that the conſcience is at leaſt bound 
ſo far that the law be not deſpis'd. Now then belides that this Rule is eſtabliſhed 
not only by its own reaſon but by conceſſion, there is this advantage to be made of 
it; That if the conſcience be bound (o far that the law be not delpis'd, then the 
conſcience is bound fo far that the law be obeyed it it can ; that is, that it be al. 
ways obeyed, unleſs there be a competent and ſufficient or probable reaſon to the 
contrary. And therefore it is remarkable that God calls the not obeying of his 
laws, a deſpiſing and loathing them in their hearts : Sz judicia mea exhorrgerit anj- 
Lev, 26.15. ma veſtra, ita ut non faciatis, If your ſoul ſo hate my judgments that you do them not ; 
that is properly to deſpile them: and fo it is in humane Laws ; he that breaks them 
without cauſe deſpiſes them, for nothing elſe does make him not to obey. For this 
Gloff. incap. is a Certain rule , Gauſlcſly and contemptuonſly are all one, If therefore the adverſa- 
Metropolirz: ries in this Rule do affirm that the conſcience is bound to obey, unleſs there be 
at-2 que" reaſon to the contrary, then we agree together, and both with truth ; and if there 
be any difference afterwards, it is only in afhigning what reaſons and what cauſes 
are ſufficient. Burt if they mean that the conſcience is only bound not to deſpiſe the 
law, but may break the law when there is no reaſon for it, and if ſhe does, com- 
mits no ſin againſt God ; then by deſpiſing the law they muſt mean ſomething that 
no Grammar and no Lexicon ever underſtood, and that none deſpiſes the law but 
he that rails upon it, and reviles it, or reproaches the authority directly ; for in- 
directly he reproaches the authority that deſpiſes the law, and he directly delpiles, that 
for no reaſon diſobeys it: for if for no reaſon, then it is contempt, for elſe there 
can be no account given of the omiſſion ; and nothing is a greater contempt than 
to eſteem the law ſo inconſiderable as to be leſs than nothing. He that thinks it 
unlawful hath a reaſon, real or imaginary : but he that thinks it lawful, and yet 
will not obey, and hath no reaſon why he will not, does deſpiſe it infinitely. Some 
ſuppoſe that to break a law frequently or cuſtomarily is contempt : But to this I 
affent not, becauſe there may be a laſting reaſon why the law is by cuſtom broken: 
indeed , if there be no reaſon, then the greater the cuſtom 1s, the greater is the 
contempt ; but if there be a reaſon, neither one omiſſion nor twenty can be crimi- 
nal. Bur in this particular I like well what is ſaid by the Lawyers, Ex conſuerudine 
indict preſumptionem coatemptis, licet ipſa contemptus non ſit. It 1s a very great pre- 
ſumprion that whoever frequently breaks the law does deſpiſe it: and upon him that 
does lo, the burden of proving that he does not, by proving his reaſon, is incum- 

beat. | 
Theſe are the meaſutes by which we ſhall account concerning the degrees of obli- 
gation of conſcience to obey humane Laws. The uſe of them is this, That beſides 
they are helps to alleviate the ſcruples or the doubts of conſcience concerning the 
greatneſs of a ſin in this inſtance, and in proportioning our repentance and amends ; 
they are alſo of great uſe both in the judging concerning the reaſons of diſobeying, 
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Cap. 12. 
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that is, whether the reaſon be weighty enough to outweigh the impreſs and intent1- 
on of the law, and alſo of judging what inconvenience is to be ſuffer'd to preſerve 
our obedience reſpectively to any law. | 

24, It now remains that for the confirmation of the truth and explication of the ſence 
of this rule, the objeQtions made be conſidered. 
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To the firſt I anſwer, That to ſuppoſe humane laws to bind the Conſcience is ſo 


" far from deveſting God of his royalty, that it does very mucheſtabliſh it ; for itis a 


26, 


27, 


part of his Royalty to bind the Conlcience, and therefore he that ſays, that God does 
bind the Conlcience to obey humane laws, makes no intrenchment upon that. For 
alchough humane laws do bind the Conlcience, yet it 15 not by vertue or formal ener- 
gy of the civil power, but by the authority and power of God ; the King and the 
Biſhop are but Chrilts deputies, and his power they exerciſe, by his power they rule, 
and to his Kingdom they miniſter. And therefore the civil power does not take cog- 
nizance of the Conlcience, nor pretend a compulſory over it ; but God does, and 
does exerciſe it when he puniſhes the Soul eternally for contempt and rebellion againſt 
the Princes of the people. | 
To the ſecond, We are to conſider, that when it is faid that Humane laws bind 
the Conſcience, the meaning 15, it ties us to duty, and we are guilty before God if 
we do not obey man: and Conſcience is not here taken in the phyſical or natural 
ſence, for a practical underitanding alone, but for the whole mind of man informed 
and commanded by God ; 1n which mind one of the Principles or laws of God writ- 
ten there is, that we ſhould obey them that have the Rule over us : but beſides this, 
this whole argument is a plain paralogiſm ; for it ſuppoſes that becauſe humane laws 
are tied upon the Conlcience, that they are tied by man, not by God ; which is 
againſt the true ſtate ofthe Queſtion : therefore it Conſcience were wholly a habit 
or an a&, orthe faculty of underſtanding, and conſequently in this laſt caſe tubje& to 
God alone who is truth, yet the truth remains unharm'd, tor it is not man that rules 
in the Conſcience, but God who commands it to vubey man, for fear of Gods diiplea- 
ſure. Humane laws are but the material part in this obligation ; the authority and 
command of God give it life and force upon the Conſcience: it is like the body pre- 
par'd by the Father of the Country, into which God inſpires a living and an operative 
rinciple, 
: To the third the anſwer is caſte and ſhort: for granting all that is ſaid, it not be- 
ing material to the preſent enquiry whether it be trueor no; it is a part of Chriſtian 
liberty that the Conlcience be ſervant to none but Chriſt, and whatever be the 
matter of humane laws, if it be not alſo the matter of a Divine law, the Conſci- 
ence is free from that matter of ir ſelf, becauſe God being only the Lord of Conſci- 
ence, and he not having by his law eſtabliſhed that matter, the Conſcience is free 
asto the matter. But then when a juſt authotity ſupervening hath made a law ir 
that matter, though the Conſcience was free from that matter, yet it is not free 
from that authority : not that the Conſcience is a ſubject of that authority immedi- 
ately, and ultimately, but becaule God hath ſubjected it, and commanded it to 
obey. 


Of Chriſtian Liberty. 


23, Butfor the fuller ſatisfaction of Conſcience in this great article, it will not be 


amils to give a full, but ſhort account of the nature and pretences of Chriſtian 
liberty. In order to which S. Peter explicates this article moſt excellently, ſay- 
ing, Be ſubjett to every ordinance of man, I1a* Kuegzoy, for the Lord, that is, for his 


Commandment, and for the intereſt of his Kingdom, * and his power and his > 
glory : for it is a portion of his Kingdom, it is the deputation of his power ; and apcc.r. 
he 15 glorified by our obedience, when the Princes of the world by ſeeing our ready & capi9: 


ſubjection have no caulc to ſpeak evil of us ; which was the very argument which 


the * Apoſtle uſes in this queſtion. And therefore S. Peter, who in this enquiry «, pec.2.12; 


takes notice of our liberty, gives expreſs caution, that though we be free from 
many tetters and hard ſervices, yet we thould not pretend Chriſtian liberty as a 
cover for ſedition and rebellion and diſobedience, which he ſignally calls zaia, we 
render 1t »aliciouſnefſ: and if it be us'd to expreſs the effects and evil conſequents, 
itis very well ; but it relating here to the principle of the miſchief, it is better 


rendred, * Craſtineſs, us Ehxdavupe tyorles © xaxias eacviicetiar, not making this , 
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Chriſtian /zberty a pretence and cover for your Graftineſi: for they well knew the arti- .,q praa. of 
hces of the Devil, and that he would endeavour to alien the hearts of ſubjects Repert.chap. 4 
from their Princes upon pretence of Chriſtian liberty, and of Heathen Princes *7% 
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from Chriſtianity upon ſuppoſition it was no friend to government ; and (o it fell out 
inthe Gnoſticks and Valentinians : bur againſt thele evilsthe Apottles by the Spirit of 
God and the doctrine of the Goſpel made excellent provitions. For as S. Peter, fo al- 
ſo S. Paul us'd the ſame caution in this article : for having preſs d upon the Galatians 
to inſiſt upon their Chriſtian liberty, and not to be brought under the yoke of Moſes, 
leſt they thould (tumble at the name of liberty, he charges them not to abule it, nor 
toextend it beyond its proper limit, not ro ule It as an occaſion to the fleſh ; and 
that it may be manifeſt where it was he intended to tix his rule, he inſtances in the 
Galat.s.13- matter of government, adding by way of explication, Fy love ſerve one another * that 
is, though you Chriſtians be all tree, yer there 15 a bond of charity, by which you 
are tied tothe rules of government and ſervice and {ubordination ; m theſe things if 
Car, Ju pretend your liberty, It will be bur an occaſion to the tleſh, and a diſhonour to 
21,24  theSpirit. For our liberty is not a Carnal liberty, butitis a ſpiritual, It a fave be 
called to Chriſtianity, he 1s the Lords freeman, but not Mans, he is ſtill a ſervant, 
and commanded to abide in it, if in that {tate he be called. And it is an excellent 
Rule which is given by Ca/vzz 1n this particular, W e ought to account that by Chriſtian 
liberty there ts nothing gotten to us before men, but only before God, And it is a horrible 
folly which abuſes ſome men, they think that they loſe their liberty unleſs they get 
poſleffion of it, by doing againſt that part which 1s forbidden: not conſidering, 
that if the matter be indifferent, then they may as well do that which is by man 
commanded, as do the contrary, they areas free to one as to the other ; and there- 
fore for civility, and for government, and for orde-, *nd for humility ſake, fince 
they mult uſe their liberty one way, ler them do it that way which will at leaſt 
pleaſe God as well, and Man berrer. And fortheir Chriſtian liberty, that is inthe 
Spirir, and they need no other teſtimony but the Conlcience it (elf: for the conſci- 
ence in this allo is a thouſand witneſſes. And therefore truly and plainly the liberty 
that the Apoſtles ſpeak of is but a freedom from the domnzon of fin, and a freedom 
trom the tcrrors and obligation of rhe Law : the firſt 1s a freedom of duty, the ſecond 
a freedom of priviledge; the firſt is a Commandment, the ſecond a ſtate of adyan- 
tage ; that is but a working, this is completed ; that 1s delign'd by Chriſt, this al- 
ready wrought, and is the effe& of Chriſts death, while the other is the produtof 
his Spirit, and the buſineſs of the Kingdom of Grace. But let us ſee what 1s the pro- 
per and explicit effect of all this. 

1, It istruethat we are freed from fin, that is, we are aſſerted into theliberty 
of grace and pardon ; the band of fin is broken, and we may be reſcued from the 
power, and trom the puniſhment of it: and what then? S. Fames anſwers this en- 
Jawes 2.25, quiry, I} hoſo looketh into the perfect law of liberty, muſt be a aver of the work, that is, 

of the rightcoulneſs Evangelical ; and this man ſhall be bleſſed in his deed. For it is 
Chriſt who hath (ct us free ; but yet be ſervants of Chriſt ; his Spirit hath made us 
Row.8.12, free, andaſſerted us into the glorious liberty of the Sons of God ; therefore we are 
debters, not to the fleſh, to live after the fleſh, but we mult live a ſpiritual life, for 
to do {0 15 to perſilt 1n our liberty ; it 1s entring upon that poſſeſſion which God hath 
given us: bur this 1s like the gitt given tothe ſons of Iſ-ae/; all the land of Canaan 
was their portion, but they were to fight for it, and win it by degrees ; but it was 
long before they were in quiet poſſeſſion, and (o ſhall we when we are in the landof 
romile. 
: 2, It isalſotrue that we are freed from the curſe of the law and the Spirit of bon- 
dage or (ervile fear, which was produc'd by the curſes threatned to every tranſgreſſor 
without the abatements of 1infirmity and the allowances of repentance ; and we are 
adopted into a liberty of the ſons of God, we can cry Abba Father, and God will ule 
us not with the ſevere rights ofa Lord, but with the {weeteſt meaſures of a Fathers 
government. And what then ? what is the effec of this liberty ? By the Spirit of 
God we cry Abba Father, by him we have this liberty, therefore we muſt live in the 
Spirit: for though we be nor under fear, yet we are under love; we are not under 
the curſe of the Law, yet we are under the duty ; not under the coercive power of 
the firſt covenant, yet under the directive power of the Eternal Commandment. For 
tom.$.1,% the Spirit of God makes us ſons, yet none are ſons but ſuch as are /ed by the Spirit 3 
\3 and we are freed from the curle and condemnation of the law, but not ugleſs we walk 
not after the Fliſh, but after the Spirit. 
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3. Ir is alſotrue that we are freed from the ceremonial law, the law of circum- 

ciion, of meats and drinks and carnal ordinances. And what then ? sſe it chari- L” 
zably, and take heed leſt this liberty of yours become 4a ſtumbling-block to them that aye * 89: 
weak, Some there are that extend this to a liberty trom all things that are indiffe- 
rent, as meats and garments, and days, and ceremonies, and the like. Now if 
they mean that we are not bound to theſe things by any law of God under the Go- 
ſpel, it 15 very true ; that is, Chriſt gave us no Commandment concerning them. 
But if it be meant that thele things are left fo free, that there can be no accidental 
and temporary obligation, rule or limit made concerning them, this is that I am 
now diſputing againſt. But thatthis 1s no part of Chriſtian liberty purchas'd by 
the bloud of Chriſt, is evident, becauſe things in their nature indifferent, that 
is, concerning which there was no Commandment given, were always free, and 
to ſay otherw1le were a contradiction in the terms ; and no drop of Chriſts bloud 
could ſo vainly fall as to purchale for us what was done already by the nature of 
the thing. He only reſcinded the Laws of Meſes concerning the inſtances com- 
manded there ; that is, thoſe which were not indifferent, as being poſitively com- 
manded, he return'd ro their own nature, to be us'd in another diſpenſation, to be 
diſpos'd of in another government, in a diſtin manner, to other purpoſes, or 
( as occaſion ſhould ſerve ) to be wholly let alone. But although Chrilt broke the 
yoke of « Moſes, and ſolett the inſtances and matters there us'd to their own indif- 
terence; yet he leftit as indifferent to the Law-givers to make laws concerning 
them ; for he gave no commandment that they ſhould always be left indifferent as 
toexternal uſages. Under Moſes they were tied upon the conſcience by God him- 
{elf and theretore unchangeably during that whole period ; but now they are left 
to a temporary tranſient uſe and miniſtery, to do good, or to promote order, or to 
combine government: and if Governours had not a freedom to uſe them in govern- 
ment, as well as private perſons to uſe them if they would in their own perſons, Chri- 
ſtian liberty had been made for Subje&s, and denied to Chriſtian Princes and Chri- 
{tian Prieſts. 


4. There is yet another liberty called the liberty of glory, or the glorious liberty ggm.s.z:. 
of the children of God; that is, the Redemption of our bodies from diſeaſe and © 
pain, from death and corruption : but for this we muſt ſtay till the laſt adop- 
tion: For what Chriſt is by generation and proper inheritance, that we ſhall 
be by adoption if we belong to him. Now of Chriſt in his Reſurre&ion it 
was ſaid, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. That was the laſt a&s 13:33. 
generation or right of Sonſhip, to which when we are adopted we ſhall be parta- 

'kers of the glory; but that was at Chrilts Reſurre&ion, and 7his ſhall be in 
ours. 


5. Now here being in the days of the Apoſtles ſo much talk of liberty, and that 
in ſomany inſtances, and ( without queſtion ) made the ſubject of many Sermons, 
and much Table talk, and many diſputes, and us'd as an argument to perſwade 
ſtrangers, and to comfort the faithful, and the Devil being fo ready to make uſe 
of any prepared luſt, or miſtake, or ignorance, or fancy; it could not be but 
many weak and many falſe perſons did inſtantly dream of a temporal liberty, thar 
Sons were free from the laws of Parents, Wives of Husbands, Servants of Maſters, 
Subje&ts of Princes: the Apoſtles knowing how great a confuſion this would be to 
all relations and ſtates of men, and what an intinite reproach it would be to the 
Religion, ſtopt this avenue of miſchief, and not only dogmarically deſcribd the 
duties of all inferiours, but took care alſo to do it in thoſe places where they had 
occaſion to ipeak of Chriſtian liberty, that there might be no pretence to do evil. 
For Chriſtianity neither could nor ought to have been received, if the Preachers of 
it had deſtroyed Governments. The effe& of this diſcourſe is plainly this, That 
Chriſtian liberty does not warrant diſobedience to humane Laws, or liberty from 
their obligation. Whereas therefore the Apoſtle ſays, Te are bought with a price, be , 0... 
not ye the ſervants of men; it is not to be underſtood of the conſcience or mind of men, 
as the obje&tion affirms, bur only is an advice of prudence, to the purpoſe of the 
preceding words inthe 21. verſe, If thou mayeſt be made free, uſe it rather : yt is, 
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If any man have but 2 right urd-rſtandingthar it is all 
one before God to cat ficth or eggs, mulk or fiſh; that 
to hin it matters net whether you wear a red ora 
white garment in your times of folgmn prayer 3 this 1s 
enough, ſays Calvin [ hb.3, cap.19. S (,10.mnftit, ] he 
ne:d not tie hunaſelt to £xther, but xt he does, his cc nict= 
ence 1s ftill free, though his atiicn ur choice be detete 
And ſo it 1s thought the law of tis Superiour 
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ſince it is more convenient for the advantages of Religion, and the ſervice of Chriſt 
by the price of whole bloud you are redeemed that ye may lerve him all your days, 
therefore you are free, be not ealie to give or part with your liberty, but ule Your 
ſtate of liberty for the advantage of the lervice of Chriſt ; for that nothing elle is 
meant, appears in the vy ords he immediately ſubjoyns, Brethren, let every man where. 
in he is called, therein abide with Goa: that 1s, your being the ſervants of men is nor 
inconſiſtent with your ſervice of God, nor that ſervitude incompoſlible with Chriſti. 
an liberty. But yet ſuppoſethat the interpretation usd in the objection be right, and 
that, Be not ye the ſervants of men, 15to be underſtood of the conſcience or mind of 
man; yet, ſave only that it was not lointended by the Apoſtle, it can do no harm 
to this Queltion : tor the underſtanding and the mind may be free, when the hang; 
are tied, and a man may have the liberty of opining and judging, when he may not 
have the liberty of acting, which 1s all is pretended to by the Empire of humane 
Laws. For as Orige» excellently, This 1s nothing but an intelle&ual liberty, con- 
cerning which let a man contend in an intelleftual and Evangelical manner, that is, 
by good argumentsand the ſpirit of mecknels, and there is no harm done. This is 
the whole 1umm of the doctrine of Chriſtian liberty. Concerning which if any man 
deſire to read more words, and longer dilcourles, and ſome intrigues, he may pleaſe 
to ſeethem in Driedo, who hath written three Books, and Belliolanms, who hath 
written twenty Books of Chriſtian liberty, 


To the fourth I have already anſwered both inthe beginning and end of the an- 
{wer tothe former, and it proves nothing but what is granted. For to uſe the ſame 
inſtance; You may faſt when you are commanded 
by your Superiour, but you muſt not think that faſt- 
ing isa part of the Divine Service. It is true, it is no 
part of Divine Service, the faſting of it ſelf is nor, 
but the faſting in obedience is. For though man com- 
mands faſting now, or ſo, and God does not, yet 
God commands that we ſhould obey thoſe commands 
of men ; and then the conſcience is ovyd 154; Os, 
the conſcience of God, or toward Goa, it 1s his ſubje and ſervant, and his liege-man: 
and yet at the ſame time the law of man pretends not to rule the conſcience imme- 
diately, and therefore the conſcience is free, and may judge the thing of it ſelf to 
be no Divine Commandment ; but the will is not free, and the duty is bound upon 
that, when the underſtanding is at liberty. Errat enim fi quis putat ſervitutem in 
totum hominem deſcendere , pars enim melior excepta eſt. Corpora obnoxia ſunt, & ad- 
ſcripta Domins, mens ſut jurts eſt, ſaid Seneca, and from him Aquinas, The whole 
man is not in ſubjection ; the body indeed is under Lords and Laws, but the mind is 
as free as air. 


Tothe fifth I anſwer, by denying the conſequence of the argument. For though - 


' humane Lawsdo bind the conſcience, yet it follows not thar it is put into the power 


of man tolave or damn his brother ; becauſe humane Laws bind the conſcience, but 
not by force of humane authority preciſely, or in it ſelf, but by vertue of the Divine 
Commandment : and therefore a Prince cannot make a law and threaten damnation 
to the breakers of it, becauſe he cannot inflict it ; buthe may ſay, that he that breaks 
it will ſin againſt God, and God will inflit damnation upon the rebellious and diſ- 
obcdient. But then whereas it is objected that this makes the broad way to Hell 
broader, it 1s a mere ſcar-crow ; for God only can enlarge or ftraiten this way 
efficiently and formally ; bur objective & occaſionaliter, by way of inſtance and oc- 
caſion, by giving new laws to endear obedience in new inſtances when it is for the 
publick good, hath in it no inconvenience : every Miniſter of the Word and Sacra- 
ments, by every invitation of his people toa more ſtrict Religion, does make the 
damnation of the diſobedient greater, and by every check of conſcience, and by eve- 
ry opinion of our own we become a law unto our ſelves, and make the way of our con- 
verlation narrower ; and every offer of grace, and every call of the Spirit does add 
Boments to the eternal milery of them that do reſiſt; and yet it were not well 
to be wuhour them, for fear of that accidental evil. For it is to be conſjeree 
that 
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that theſe aids, and all good Laws are intended for good to us, and will bring good 
tous if we obey ; but the very reward it ſelf being offered, makes alſo our puniſh- 
ment juſt and reaſonable it we refuſe. Ex te tua perditio, The Law is not in fault, 
but the rebellious Man ruines himſelf, who by occaſion of the Law might have re- 
ceiv'd an increaſe of glory if he had pleas'd. 

To the ſixth the anſwer is given in the premiſſes: Humane authority does not 
make the action of diſobedience to be a fin. It makes that the not compliance of 
the Subject is diſobedience ; but it 15 the authority of God who makes azſobedience 
tobeaſin: and though no humane power can give or take grace away; yet we may 
remember that we our ſelves throw away God's grace, or abuſe it, or negle& it, 
when we will not make uſe of it tothe purpoſes of humility, charity and obedience, 
all which are concerned in our ſubordination to the Laws. 

The ſeventh objection hath two parts; the one concerns the civil power, the other 
the power Eccleſiaſtical. Concerning the civil, it is affirm'd to be unreaſonable 
that the power which cannot remit {ins ſhould bind to fin ; and therefore the civil 
power cannot bind the conſcience, becaule it cannot remit the fin to which it binds. 
In which argument there are four terms, and therefore it 1s a perfect fallacy. For 
it is true that it is reaſonable that the power which binds ſhould alſo looſe: bur that 
the civil power cannot looſe in the ſame ſence in which it can bind is falſe; for the 
civil power can untie that which it hath tied, unlels by tying be meant tying to one 
thing, and looſing be meant of another. The civil power binds to obcy ; . the 
ſame power can untie this band, by dilpenſing with the perſon or abrogating the 
Law. But when it is ſaid, the civil power cannot remit the ſin, therefore not bind 
to ſin, it 15 a Sophiſm, becauſe binding and looſing do not ſignifie in the ſame man- 
ner, For it does but accidentally bind to fin, and in the ſame manner it does allo caſe 
the conſcience: it makes the Law to which God binds the conſcience; it takes off 
the Law, and from the conſcience God takes off the obligation. But becaule it 
does not by it (elf bind the conſcience, but occaſions the conſcience to be bound by 
God, therefore it hath nothing todo to remit the ſin, for that muſt be the a& of 
God ; but the law can looſe what it bound, and where it bound, and as it bound;that 
is, not the fin, but the ſubje& matter, the inſtance and the occaſion. * * * But now 
concerning the Eccleſiaſtical power, the objeRion ſays that it hath no power to 
make Laws, but ſuch as are in the matter already decreed by God ; and therefore it 
does not bind but what God hath bound already ; and conſequently hath of it ſelf no 
power to bind the conſcience. To this I anſwer, 1. That it is true, neither the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical nor the Civil power does by its innate authority oblige the conſcience ; 
but both powers 'can make Laws, to the obſervation of which God doth oblige con- 
ſcience. 2. It 1s an error to ſay that the Ecclefiaſtick power cannot make laws in 
things not decreed by God. For the ſupreme Civil power is alſo Eccleſiaſtical if it 


| beChriſtian, and hath a power in the external regiment of the Church ; and there- 


33 


fore to make Laws in ſuch parts and accidents of Government in which God hath 
left no ſpecial dire&ion: and for the proper power of the Eccleſiaſticks, that alſo 
extends beyond the giving commandments in matters of exprels duty commanded 
by God ; as I ſhall make appear in its own place. 3. If it were granted that the 

hurch could not make Laws in things not decreed by God, yet when God hath de- 
creed the thing, the Church can make Laws concerning the order of the things, 
the meaſure and the manner, the number and the weight, the adjunct and the cir- 
cumſtances ; and that's a field large enough for her to make Laws to oblige the con- 
ſcience. And therefore although it were ridiculous and contemptible, injurious 
and uncharitable for the Church to paſs her greateſt cenſures upon perſons that tranſ(- 
grels bono aximo, or through unavoidable infirmity, in ſmall inconſiderable inſtan- 
ces, circumſtances and unconcerning forms of law and unconſider'd ceremonies ; 
yet the ſmalleſt thing may be plac'd ſo as to be of great concernment ; and when 
theſe things accidentally become great, the cenſures of the Charch may be prudent- 
ly and charitably inflicted. But what power the Church hath in making Laws will 
afterwards be conſidered in its place ; thus much was of preſent neceſbry for the an- 
{wer of the objection. 

To the laſt there might be many anſwers given. It may ſuffice that the argu- 
ment is expreſly falſe ; for ſuppoſing that humane Laws do directly bind the con- 
ſ{cajence, it does not follow that it is as great a ſin to break the Laws of Man, as 
to 
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to violate the Laws of God : that it is a lin it does follow, but not that it is ſ6 
great. For the law of God againſt idle words does oblige the conſcience, bur ir 
does not therefore follow that it is as great a fin to talk idly as to kill a Man. But 
this Sophiſm relies upon this falſe ſuppoſition, That all things that bind the con(ci- 
ence do bind in the ſame degree, to the ſame meaſures of iniquity. For if they dg 
not, then humane Laws may bind the conſcience, and yet they may be broken at an 
eaſier rate than the Commandments of God. 2. But then I add, that this is accor- 
ding to the ſubje& matter, and the evil conſequent of the action. For ſuppoſe a 
Prince oppreſſed by a Rebel party, as Pompey was by Ceſar ; Photinre that told the 
King of Egypt where he lay hid, did a greater fault than if he had rail'd upon Pompey, 
expreſly againſt the Commandment, thou ſhalt not ſpeak evil of the Ruler of the People, 
To open the ſecrets of a King may be a greater ſin, and do more miſchief, and pro- 
ceed from greater malice than to call my brother Fool, For a Souldier to deſert his 
ſtation may be a greater crime than to ſteal a ſhilling. 3. And yet it cannot be de- 
nied, but there is great difference between the Laws of God and the Laws of Man 
in their obligation. Concerning which, 1n order to many caſes of conſcience, it is 


fit that I give account. 
The difference of Divine and Humane laws in their obligation. 


1, The law of God binds the Conſcience immediately, and by the right of 
God ; the law of Man binds the Conſcience mediately, and by the interpoſition of 
the Divine authority: ſo that we muſt obey Man for God's ſake, and God for his 
Own. 

2. Thelaws of God bind the will and the underſtanding; that is, we are bound to 
obey, and bound to think them good. But humane laws meddle not with the un- 
derſtanding ; for that's a Prince, and can be governed as he can be perſwaded, but 
ſubje& to the empire of none but God : but the will is the ſubje& of humane laws; 
not only that the will be bound to command the inferior faculties and members to 
obey and do the work of the law,but of it ſelf preciſely it is bound: for it is not enough 
that we do the outward works, but the will muſt be of it ſelf obedient. Whatſoever ye 
do, do it heartily, & uns ipyaGede, do it from your very Soul ; that is, chearfully, 
willingly, without murmuring : @s TW Vekey *; 9X &vIpwT os for ye do it not to men, 
but to the Lord. ; 

3. The Divine laws are laſting and perpetual ; but humane laws ceaſe to bind the 


conſcience, by deſuetude, by contraition, by contrary reaſon, by intolerable inconve- 


nience, by diſpenſation, and laſtly by abrogation. 

4. Divine laws oblige the Conſcience not only to an ative obedience, but to ati- 
vity and earneſtneſs to do them, to ſeek opportunities, to omit none to do them 
preſently. Humane laws oblige to an ative obedience, but not to a ſpontaneous 
offer, and ultroneous ſeeking of opportunities. It may be a fin, it is always an in- 
firmity, to ſeek for excuſes and diſpenſations in Divine laws; but it is lawful by 
all fair means to ſeek to be freed from the band of any humane law that is not of pub- 
lick concernment, and is of private incommodity. A man may decline a burden of 
the law, or ſeek a priviledge and exemption. The Citizens of Rowe were tied to keep 
guards in courſe, and do other duties; but he that had three children, had a right of 
exemption ; and he that hath none may lawfully defire and petition for the priviledge. 
The burden of a humane law may be thruſt upon another, if it be done by juſt and 
charitable means ; but in the laws of God every Man muſt bear his own burden chu- 
ſingly and delightfully. 

5. Humane laws only conſider the outward action, not the ſecret opinion ; you 
muſt obey Man, when at the ſame time without fin you may believe the law to be 
imprudent, or imperfect, or fit to be annull'd. But in the laws of God we muſt 
ſubmir our moſt ſecret thoughts, and we muſt be ſure ſo to obey humane laws, as we 
keep for God the prerogative of his : but though to God we muſt give account of our 
thoughts, yet humane laws meddle not with them at all. Cogitationis penam nemo 
meretur, faith the law, ff. de penis. 

6. Humane laws oblige only that they be not deſpis'd, that is, that they be not 
tranſgrelſed without a reaſonable cauſe : but the laws of God muſt be obeyed 


in all caſes ; and there is no cauſe to break them, and there can be no neceſfity 
upon 
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. uponusto commit a fin. In the obedience to humane laws we may ſuppoſe there was 
a weaknels in the Sanction, they could not forelee the evil that was tuture, the in- 
conveniences upon ſome men, the impoſitbilities of many, the intolcrable burden 
upon others: and therefore although a realon is always to be had when we do not 
obey, and that a good one ; yet the reaſon and the goodne!s of it is not to be the great- 
eſt and the beſt, or to be exacted according to the ſtriteſt mea{ure of.neceflity alone: 
For though the laws of God bind to obedience without diſpute, without diminution; 
without excuſe, and in all neceſſities and accidents that can ſupervene ; yet beyond 
that which is good, that which isequal and probable and profitable, humane laws 
do not bind : butofrhis in the ſequel. 

"Is . He that deſpiſes the law of God, dies for it ; and he that »e2/etts it is accounted 

YA *todeſpiſe it : the nor doing it is by interpretation a contempt of Gods law. He that: 
deſpiles humane laws, 1s alſo guilty before God : bur he only is accounted to deſpiſe 
it, that voluntarily and without reaſon diſobeys. But he that out of the multitude of 
other affairs, or an incuriouſneſs of Spirit, unknowingly, or ignorantly neglects it 
by not thinking of it, is in moſt caſes innocent before God ; but is tied to {ubmit to 
the puniſhment if he be requir'd and deprehended. This only is to be added, that a 
great and a diſſolute negligence even in humane laws is fo far from excuſing rhe 
breach of the law, that it doubles the guilt : Diſſoluta negligentia prope dolum eft, faith 
the law, ff. mandati, 1. fidejuſſor, & ff. de attion. &+ obligat, l, 1, Sett, Is quoque. A 
great negligence is accounted malice, 

41. 8, Ignorance of the laws of God excuſes no man, becaule it is ſufficiently revealed 
toevery man; and he is not only bound ro enquire much if there ſhould be need, bur 
there is alſo ſo clear a communication of them, that a little enquiry will ſerve the 
turn, and therefore no man is here excus'd by ignorance. Bur in the laws of man ig- 
norance is eaſier pleaded, and does more excule, and does unavoidably happen to 
many men in very many caſes ; and they are leſs bound toenquire, and a le's matte: 
makes the ignorance probable and quit from malice : of all which a prudent anu 
good man is to be the Judge. | 

9. When Divine and humane laws are oppos'd, theſe muſt always yield to 
thoſe ; and without diſpute God is to be obeyed rather than Man; and although we 
muſt obey man for God, we muſt never obey Man againſt God : and theretore i 
was excellently counſelV'd by Ben-Sirach, Let not the reverence of any man cauſe thee to 
In. 

oF 10. As a conſequent tothe former, all the Miniſters of Juſtice are bound to be 
more ſevere in exacting obedience to Gods laws than to their own in anequal or like 
matter ; they muſt be eafie in the matter of their own laws, and zealous for God : 
and this alſo does provethat where the effet, and the appendages and circumſtan- 
ces do not alter it, it is in the whole a leſs ſin to break a humane law than to break a 
Divine; that is, although both are ſins, yet in the nature of the action ir is of a leis 
degree of crime to break the law of our ſuperiour than of our ſupreme, of Man than of 
God, 

44. 11, Divine laws are impos'd upon the people; but humane laws are impos'd in- 
deed, but commonly by their conſent, explicite or implicite, tormal or interpreta- 
tive, and without acceptation in a ſweet regiment may indeed, bur are not ufually 
pals'd into the ſanction and ſacredneſs of laws. For the civil government js not abſo- rojo wr wg 
lute, and mere and ſupreme; but in ſome ſences, and ro ſome purpoſes, and in ſome ** * ©! 
degrees, limited, conditional, precarious and mixt, full of need, and ſupported by 
them whoare to be rul'd, who therefore are to be regarded. 

Iz, Some add this ; the Divine laws bind bothin publick and in private, the hu- 
mane 11 publick only : that is, becauſe humane laws take no cognizance of what is 
ſecret, therefore neither do they of themſelves bind in ſecret. But this although 
in {peculation it hath ſome truth, yet when it 1s reduc'd to practice, the conlidera- 
tion is different. For though Mans laws know not what is in ſecret, and therefore 
cannot judge ; yet God, that binds humane laws upon our conſciences, knows the 
moſt ſecret breach of laws, and he judges and diſcerns. Bur this hath ſome diff- 
culties in it, and many very material conſiderations, and therefore is to be diftin&- 
ly handled in ſome of the following pages. This only for the preſent. When in 
private we can be excus'd gr innocent before God ; in that private, and n thoſe cir- ge 4. £645 
cumltances humane laws oblige not. But Gods laws equally oblige both in gps" chapter, 
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and private, reſpectively to the {ubje&t matter. Of themſelves humane laws have 
nothing to do with private actions ; that is, neither with the obligation, nor the 
notice. 

45- Thereare many other material differences between the laws of God and man, as 
to their obligation upon Conſcience; which I ſhall afterwards explicate upon the 
occaſion of particular rules. The great ſumm of all is this, ſo far as relates tg 
Conſcience; the law of God binds itronger, and in more caſes than humane laws, 
A breach of a humane law is not ſo great a ſin, nor is it ſooften a fin, as a breach of 
the Divine ; the advantage both in the extenſion and the intenſion being ( as there 
is all reaſon it ſhould ) on the part of God ; that God who is in all, may be above 
all. | 

Thus they differ, but in order to the verification of the Rule, it is tobe remembred 

* that in the main obligation of Conſcience they do agree. The Divine law places 
things in the order of vertue and vice ; and the Sacraments are therefore good, be- 
caule they are appointed by Chriſt, our great Law-giver, and in the old law the 
eating of $Swines fleſh was therefore evil, becauſe it was forbidden by the law of God. 
For all the goodneſs of Mans will conliſts in a conformity to the will of God, which 
is the great rule and meaſure of humane actions. And juſt ſo-itis in humane laws, 
according to their proportion and degree: when the law of the Church commands 
faſting, to do ſo then isan a of temperance as well as of obedience, and to diſobey 
is gluttony ; and to wear cloth of gold is luxury when the law commands us to wear 
plain broad-cloth. To give great gifts at marriages and feaſts may be magnificence ; 
bur if the law limits to a certain ſumm, to go beyond is pride and prodigality. This 
is the work of God, though by the hands of Moſes and Aaron : for it matters not by 
what means he effe&ts his own purpoſes ; by himſelf, or by his power adminiſtred 

Orar.:c9, by ſecond cauſes, The ſumm is this, which I repreſent in the word of S. Gregory 

Nazianzen, Submittamus nos tum Deo, tum alits, tum iss qui Imperium in terra gerunt : 
Deo quidem omnibus de cauſis ; alit autem aliis propter charitatis fadus ; principibus de- 
nique propter ordinem, publiceque diſcipline rationem, Let us ſubmit our ſelves to God, 
roone another, and to Princes : to God for all the reaſon inthe world: to one another for 
charity's ſake ; to Princes for order's ſake, and the account of publick Government. But 
if we refuſe toobey Men, God will puniſh us, and if we refuſe to obey God, even 
the Prince ought to puniſh us; and both promote the intereſts of the ſame King- 
dom. KoaaTega 5 79; ph axoAulws Tols NIayuacy avrs Bieylas, Agyopyyus 5 pworoy 
Apolog. 2, pro Xeon, X vp vs <£1py 5 faith Juſtin Martyr, We pray you, O Kings and Princes, 
Chriſt, ro puniſh them who are Chriſtians only in name, and do not live according to the decrees 
of our Great Maſter : and then for their own intereſt this is his account, @coy pÞ por 
voy TESTXVvs pv, vpiv 5 TEeIs TH, &AAG Y&1CgvTeEs UTEpnTs pu, Bangs x zpyor ics arbpur 
Twy 0v0Aoyarres We worſhip God alone, but in other things we gladly ſerve and obey you, 

Lib.1.deprz- confeſſing you to be the Kings and Princes of the people. I conclude this in the words of 

cept.& diſpenl. $, Bermard, Sive Dew, five homo mandatum quodcunque tradiderit, pars profetio 0b- 

— ſequendum eſt cura, pari reverentia deferendum, A law, whether given by God or by man, 

# to be obſery/d by a like care and a like reverence; alike inthe kind, but not inthe . 


* Videat lor degree. * 

I atomi librum 

[ de Ecclefia & legi humane obligatione ] & Claudium Carninum [de vi & poreflate lgum bumanarum}] 
Cajntanum verb. preceptum, Navarrum, Card, Toltum de hac materia in libello de 7. peccatis mortal, 
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RULE IN. 


Humane laws do not oblige the Conſcience to an aflive obedience, when there is an imminent 
danger of death, or an intolerable, or very grievous epilin the obedience. 


His Rule is to be underſtood to be true regularly and ordinarily, and in laws 
purely humane ; that is, ſuch which are not commentaries or defenſatives of a 
natural anda Divine law. For if the forbidden ation have in it any thing that 1s 
intrinſecally evil, then the ation muſt not be done, though to ſave our lives: for 
no ſin ought to be the price of our life, and we ought not to exchange an eternal life 


fora temporal. Here our Bleſſed Saviours words are pldia, Fear not them which 
Can 
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-a4n kill the body ; and what profit have you, if you gain the whole world and loſe yorr 
wu ſoul ? and 7t us better to go into life maimed and blind, than having two feet or two 
eyes togo into Hell fire ; and God « to be obeyed rather than ma; ; and he that would ſerve 
his life ſþall loſe it ; and divers others to the ſame purpoſe. Now when any thing of 
this nature 1s the ſubje& matter of a humane law dire&ly, o- if the violation 
of any ghing ofa Divine Commandment be the conſequent of the breach of a hu- 
mane law, then the humane law binds to its obſervation though with the loſs of our 
lives. 

; But the queſtion hereis concerning mere humane laws eſtabliſhed in an indifferent 
matter; and in this it is that the Rule attrms that humane laws do not bind to their 
obſervation with the danger of lite, Therealons are theſe, 

x1. Becauſe the end of ſuch laws 1s only the good and convenience of the livesof 

'the Citizens. Omnibus a natura bene informats iſitum eſſe ut nemini parere wclint, 
niſt utilitatis cauſa & legitime imperanti, {aid Cicero, Nature her (elf teaches all witc 
men toobey Princes that govern by laws, and tor the good of their Subjects. They 
therefore being wholly made to miniſter to the circumſtances of life, mult not by our 
lives be miniſtred unto ; nothing being more unnatural and unrealunable than that 

a man ſhould be tied to part with his life for his convenience only. Ir is not worth it; 
it is like burning a mans houle to roſt his eggs. 

2. Eye for eye, and tooth for tooth, ard all that a man hath he will give for his life : 
it is indeed the voice of nature and of this world, there is no capacity to receive any 
good when our life is gone; and therefore nothing of this world can make a man re- 
compence for his life. That Law therefore that pretends to do advantages to our 
life, if it thall alſo require our life for the ſecuring ſuch advantages, takes away more 
good than it pretends to give, and makes the ſubſtance lels principal than the acce(- 
tary. 

4 If humane Laws do admit of equity ( as it is confeſſed by all men ) ti-creis no 
'cale ſo favourable as that of ſaving otour life: either then we are to ſuppoſe rt:c Lavys 
to be made ofa rock, and to yield tonuthing, but forever to be a killing letter, and 
an inſtrument of the hardeſt bondage ; or elle at leaſt to be ſo compliant as to yield to 
her Citizens in the caſe of life and death. 

6, 4. All humane power is given to man for his good, not for his hurt ; for edification, 
not for deſtruttion. But it very often happens, and it is ſo in moſt laws that arc mere- 
ly humane, that the good of the particular law is not {o great as the ſaving the life of 
one man ; and ifſuch laws ſhould not yield to the preſervation of ſo precious a life, 
it were a law made for evil and not for good, a ſnare and no defence, an enemy and 
no guardian or friend. | 

5. Neceſlity is the band, and neceflity is the ſolution of a law. M\eceſſites fa- 
' cit licituns quod alias licitum non eſt, faith Alexander ad 1. ſi extoto, ff. de legibus. To 
the ſame purpole is that of Seneca, Neceſſitas, magnum humane imbecillitatis patro- 

cinium, quicquid cogit, excuſat, Neceſſity makes every thing lawful to which is aces 

compel, But of all neceſlities that is the greateſt which 1s the ſafety of our lives, 

gas a reſcue from death: this caſe therefore is greater than the band- of humane 
aws. 

$8. 6. Thelaws of God in precepts purely affirmative do not oblige to an actual obe- 

dience in the danger of death. This is, in ſuch poſitive laws of God which do not 

involve a negative, of an intrinſick malice againſt a law of nature or of prime 
rectitude, the laws of God intend not to oblige, when death ſhall be the reward 
of him that does obey. Thus the Maccabees brake the reſt of the Sabbath to defend 
themſelves againſt their enemies ; and the Prieſts for the uſes of Religion, and rhe 

Diſciples of Chriſt to ſatisfie their hunger ; and Chriſt was their Advocate. Thus 

David and his followers did eat the Shew-bread expreſly againſt the commandment, 

but 1t was 1n his great need ; and Chriſt alſo was his Advocate and defended the 
fact: and ifa probable neceſfity, that is a great charity and relief, which is but 

the avenue and the addreſs of an extreme neceſlity, be a {ufficient excuſe from the 
actual obſervation of a law of God, poſitive and affirmative, much more ſhall an 
extreme neceſlity excule from ſuch a law, and therefore yer more ſtrongly does it 
conclude againſt the preſſure of a humane law in ſuch caſes. And thereforc the, 

Church hath declared that the Eccleſiaſtical laws of faſting do nor oblige in caſe of 
lcknels or old age, or journy and great laſſitude, cap.confilmum de obſerwvatione jejunii : 
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and thus alſo no man is bound to goto Church on a feſtival to hear Divine Service 
when an enemy lies in wait to kill him: that is, the laws of the Church were in- 
tended for the good of the Soul, and therefore not ſuffer'd to do hurt tothe Body ; and 
as God affirms he will have mercy and not ſacrifice, and therefore himlelt makes his 
own laws, that canyield at all, to yield to the occaſions and calls of mercy : to does 
the Church inthe imitation of God, whoſe laws and gentleneſs is our belt mza(ure ; 
not that every little excuſe and trifling pretence can excuſe, but the danger of death, 
or ſickneſs, or ſome very great evil realonably fear'd ; of which I ſhall by and by give 
an account. : 
9. Although the Rule thus underſtood be certain and evident for theſe reaſons, yet 
there are ſome adverſaria or ſeeming oppolitions very fit to be conſidered ; becauſe al- 
though they do not evacuate the intent of the Rule, yet they give limit and further 
explication to It. ; | 
1, Cajetan affirms every law that binds under pain of mortal fin, does alſo bind 
to obedience though death attend it ; and his reaſon is, becauſe we muſt rather die 
than commit a ſin: and therefore let the inſtance be what it will, if it tics to obe- 
dience by obliging the conſcience, it 1s a fin to diſobey, and rather than ſin we muſt 
chuſe to die. 2. * And that no man ſhould queſtion the power of the Superiour in 
obliging to ſuffer death, we find by the practice and conſent of all the world, 
that Princes can call their Subjects to battel, and command their Officers upon 
dangerous ſervices, and the Souldiers are bound not to deſert their ſtation ; and 
the Maſter of the Ship was oblig'd to put to Sea in a ſtorm when Czſar bade him. 
3. * Forlſince the law is intended for a publick good, the private intereſt ( be it ne- 
ver ſo great ) is not to be put in balance againſt it. And therefore as it is in the 
Laws of God, and in the confeſſion of faith, the brave ſons of Eleazar did ſuffer 
death with torments rather than eat ſwines fleſh, and the Martyrs gave their lives 
ina willing ſacrifice rather than deny their faith : ſo in their proportion it muſt 
be in the laws of men, they muſt be kept up, though we die for it. Melius 
eſt ut unus quam Unitas, It u expedient that one man ate for the people, one mem- 
ber for the whole body, rather onethan the unity be difloly'd, and the community 
ruin'd. 
'1x, Totheſe things I anſwer, firſt, that the propoſition of Cajeran is not true inits 
* latitude. For whatever binds to obedience under pain of fin, does not intend to 
bind to obedience with the loſs of our life under fin. Ir is true that we muſt rather 
die than fin; but we do not finin not obeying, when he that obeys ſhall die for it ; 
and that being the queſtion ought not to be preſumed by any opponent in prejudice of 
truth or probability. Humane laws bind to obedience, and Gods law annexesthe 
penalty of ſin ; but then Gods law coming in to ſecond mans laws, ſeconds it but in 
what it would oblige. But humane Lawsdo not intend regularly and in all caſesto 
be obeyed with the loſs of lite or limb ; and whenthe Law does not ſufficiently ex 
preſs ſuch intention, we are to preſume for liberty and mercy. * Now that which 
follows is true in ſome lence ; the publick is to be preferr'd before the private, and 
the ſupreme power can oblige the Subjects to ſuffer death, or to venture their lives: 
but this cannot bein all cales. Forifinall, then is the Magiſtrate the Lord of life 
and death, which is Gods peculiar ; but if he could in nocale, then he were not the 
miniſter of life and death, which is communicated tothe Magiſtrate. The enquiry 
therefore now is, ſince regularly he cannot, and yet extraordinarily the ſupreme pow- 
er can tie on his laws upon our ſhoulders with the cords of death, in what caſes this is 
true, and in what itfails. 
1. WhenaLaw isdecreed by man with the appendage of a penalty of death for 
' its ſanction, it can bind to obedience though death be in it. For ſince the matter 
of the law is by the Legiſlative power valued at the price of our lives, and by acci- 
dent the very keeping of it as well as the breaking is ſer at no leſs price, the evils 
of either ſide being equal, the preſumption and advantage muſt be on the part of 
Juſtice and the law, not for injuſtice, tyranny and diſobedience. And ſo much the 
rather, becauſe that the obedience ſhould caule death is bur rare and accidental, 
not foreſeen, but ſeldom happening ; but the law threatning death to the diſobe- 
dient is a regular, conſtant, obſerved, and declared proviſion : and therefore that 
which is for good, and regularly is eſtabliſhed by the fear of death, is not to be put 


out of countenance by a contingent, rare and extraordinary fear, and which allo Is 
1n- 
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:ntended for evil ; for which in this caſe there could be no proviſion, and therefore 
there ought to be no regard. But this holds only in caſe that death on either ſide 
be equally certain ; for if it be certain the obedient Man ſhall die by the hand of a 
Tyrant, or an accident that 1s prepar'd, and it be likely he may eſcape from the hands 
of the law by concealment, or by the relief of equity or charity, then the natural 
right of ſelf-preſervation will be his apology ; this Man deſpiſes not the law, bur ex- 
tricates himſelf as well as he aan, and for a reaſon, which of all conſiderations meer- 
ly humane is the greateſt. 

2, When the Tyrant power threatens death to obedient Subjects, for no other 
end but that the Subject ſhould contemn the law, then the Superior can oblige us to 
obedience though we die for it. For it is in this as in thole poſitive and affirmative 
laws of God, which although they yield to fave the Subjects life, yet they will ne- 
ver yield in the corruption of the Subjets manners: that is, they yield in charity, 
but not to ſerve a Tyrants luſt. And thus we underſtand the reaſon of the diff 
rence between the ceſſion of the law of the Sabbath in the caſe of the « Maccabees, 
and the not ceſſion of the prohibition of ſwines fleſh in the caſe of the Jewiſh ſub- 
jects. For the fear of death was equal to them both : if the Princes did not fight 
upon the Sabbath, they ſhould be cut in pieces ; and if the Subjects did not eat 
ſwines-fleſh, they ſhould die with torments. Bur they preſerv'd themſclves, and 
theſe did not, and both were innocent. The reaſon of the difference is plainly this ; 
They thar offer'd ſwines-fleſh to theſe did it as enemies 4 Religion they that fought 
with thoſe upon the Sabbath did it as enemies of the Nation, only they would take 
advantage by the prohibitions of the Religion. Now when death is threatned by 
the exemies of the Religion, it is with purpole to affront it, or deſtroy it ; and there- 
fore if the Mother and her ſeven ſons had complied, it had been a renouncing of 
their faith and their religion, and a contempr of their law , which could not be 
ſuppoſed in the other cale of the Princes, not onely becauſe both the Princes and 
the Army could not be ſuppoſed to be deſpiſers of the law, but allo becauſe that 
very breaking of the law, was with vghting in the defence of the law and the whole 
Nation. And (o it is in humane Laws: The facredneſs of the Authority may be 
eſtabliſhed with our life ; and becauſe to contemn them is always a fin, we muſt ra- 
ther die than doit, though the matter of it ſelf be leſs and do not require it. Bur 
this is alſo to be limited. For it 1s true that we muſt rather die than contema the 
laws, but yet he that breaks them for no other reaſon than to ſave his life, is not a 


' contemner of the law, for he hath greater reaſon, and a great neceffity: and there- 


14, 


fore it is not contempt, bur 1s to be preſum'd the contrary, therefore this is to be 
underſtood, when 

1, Either the law expreſly commands we ſhould die rather than | break 
it, Or 

2, Hath declar'd that in ſuch circumſtances to comply ſhall be a contempt by in- 
terpretation. Or 

3. When it is notorious that it is ſo intended by the Tyrant power :* and 

4. The Law-giver expreſly requires our fortitude and reſiſtance ; for unleſs it be 
in ſuch caſes, though the law can bind, yer it does not. The ſum is this ; when 
death is likely to be the conſequent of obedience by accident and the chance 
of things or the providence of God abſtractly, then it is not to be expounded to be 
contempt. Becauſe in ſuch caſes God tempts not. But when an enemy or a Ty- 
rant power tempts with the fear of death, he does it in defiance of the law or the 
authority, and therefore here we muſt obey and die. And this diftinion is very 
much to be regarded. For if a Prince or an Eccleſiaſtick Superior make a Law, it 
15 to be preſumed that they do it not (for they have no intereſt todo it) in deſpite of 
chance to bind to obedience in the danger of death : and therefore it is a rack of 
their power to extend it to ſuch a caſe. But they may have intereſt and publick ne- 
ceſſity to exaCt this obedience when an oppoſite power threatens death, that they 
may deſtroy the Law. | 

3. The ſame allo is the caſe of x Scandal, or 2 injury to Religion, or 3 the 
Confeſſion of our faith, in all which caſes we are oblig'd todie rather than break a 
politive law of God or Man. And this is that which S. Au#in ſaid, Satims eſt fame 


mori quam idolothytu veſct, It is better to die with hunger, than to ſave our lives by eat- lip, ge bong 
mmg things ſacrificed to idols, That ts, when the ſo doing is an interpretative re- <og.cap. is. 
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nunciation of our religion, or the laws of our Superior forbidding it, or is ; 
ſcandal to a weak brother. And this is it that S. Paul ſaid, I will eat wo fleſh us 
long as the world ſtands rather than cauſe my brother to offend. But in this there is ng 
difficulty. 

4. = Laws bind to their obſervation though with the danger of death, 
when that danger is either expreſly in the law, or in the matter and inſtance of i; 
annexed to the obedience. Thus the ſupreme Power can command the Curates of 
ſouls to attend a Cure in the time of the Plague, to go to Sea 1n a ſtorm, to tang 
in a breach for the defence of the Army. For in thele caſes he that hath Power to 
do it, hath expreſly commanded it; and ro undergo the danger of death is of the 
ſubſtance of the ation and obedience, and is neither beſides the intention nor the 
knowledge of the Law-giver : and therefore it.the Law did not bind to obedience 
notwithſtanding the danger of death, it were no law at all. For to a Prince com- 
manding to go to Sea in a ſtorm, it i151n vain to lay It 15 a ſtorm ; and that Souldier 
is a fool that tells his General he is afraid to die, when he ſ[cads him upon an honor- 
able ſervice. 

5. But all theſe caſes are to be provided ſo that they be iz» gravi materia, that 
the cauſe be great, and the neceſſity urgent, and the publick good concerned, for 
Mens lives are-not to be jeſted away: and though _ Major had power to carry 
his three hundred brave fellows (that he fo boaſted of in Siczy) to the African war, 

et he had no power to command them to run up the neighboring Tower and leap 
ead-long into the Sea for bravery and to ſhew his power. 

6. One thing more is to be added. In thole caſes in which humane Laws do ob- 
lige even in the danger of death, they do not oblige but for their whole portion ; 
that is, when the whole end of the law 1s not deſtroyed or hazarded by the difobe- 
dience, bur that the caution and end of the law may be lecur'd and obſerv'd inall or 
in the greateſt part ; a Man may then by not obſerving the law, fave his own life and 
be innocent. And this is the rule of Aquinas, and it is very reaſonable, © ando eft 
cauſa rationabilis, & non impeaitar finis legis, non peccat mortaliter qut non obſervat 
legem, Upon a juſt cauſe a man may without a crime break a law, when by ſuch tranſpreſ- 
fion the end of the law is not hindred. As if a law be made that corn ſhall not betranſ- 
ported, becauſe of an imminent famine, and for the preſervation of the Citizens, 
if any Man to ſave his life ſhall comply with an inevitable accident and neceſſity, 
and carry ſome abroad, his neceflity is a juſt excuſe, becauſe he hath not deſtroyed 
the end of the law, ſince his proportion and lading cauſes no ſenſible detriment to 
the publick: and though every ſingle Man muſt not pretend that his ſingle propor- 
tion will be no great matter (becaule that is not ſufficient unleſs there be a great 
neceſſity todo it; ) yet when there is ſuch a neceſlity, it will ſuffice that he did it 
not but upon a violent need, and what he did was not a deſtruction to the end of the 
law ; and his example cannot have any evil effect of it ſelf ; for other Men cannot 
lay, Why may not I as well as he? Unleſs the neceſſity be as exemplary as the 
action, and unleſs they be in the like evident danger of death, they cannot pretend 
to the like impunity. They that are in no danger may not, but he that is may, 
when the Subjects {afety can ſtand with the ſafety of the publick. For although 
the head may expoſe one member to loſs and amputation to preſerve the whole, 
yet when the whole can be fate without it, the member may preſerve it ſelf and re- 
"_ to be cut off: and xothing is greater than the ſafety of a part, but the ſafety of the 
whole, 

But the Rule affirms that not only danger of death, but the avoiding of a very 
grievous and intolerable evil is ſufficient to excuſe diſobedience to humane Laws 
trom being a fin. Burt this is particularly to be conſidered in the following Rules. 
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RULE HI. 
The Laws of our Superiour that are not juſt and goed, do not oblige the Conſcience. 


, Aws are publick miſchiets if they bind toinjuſtice; and therefore toeſtabliſhany 
L thing that 1s unjuſt or evil is againſt the nature of Laws, and the power of the 
Superiour, and the intendment of the Supreme. For God gives to no man power 
above or againſt himſelf, 
Now a Law is unjuſt upon many defects. 
1, If it be made by anincomperent perſon, that is, one who hath no authority, 
' Cajus and Sejws were fellow-ſervants to Ruricanws, Cajus commands Sejwus to go to 


plough. Sejus demands, gro jure? And he was in the right. Cajus was the wiler Clemen, Fxiv! 


man, and he was the older, and better imployed, but he was not his Lord. Pay iz 4 Paradilo,de 


parem imperium non habet, ſays the Law. | 

2, If it be made in an incompetent and undue matter. When San/commanded 
the man of Amalek, Sta ſuper me, & interfice me, Fall upon me and kill me; he was 
indeed a Prince, but in that matter he could make no law, and therefore was not to 
be obeyed. And the Ancients tell that when Mercury was accus'd for the murder of 
Argw, though he pleaded that he did it by the command of Jupiter, yet the Gods did 
not acquit him : and though Mark Anthony did worle tor his own reverige to kill Ce- 
cero, yet Pothinus did ill too when he kill d the brave Pompey, though at the comi- 
mand of his Maſter Ptolemy. 

Axtoni tamen eſt pejor quam cauſa Pothini ; 
 Hlict facinus Dominopreſtitit, ille fibs. 

Anthony was infinitely to be condemn'd, and Pothinas not to be juſtified. And upori 
this account, every law made againſt Religion, or any thing of Divine ſan&ion and 
commandment, is void, and cannot oblige the conſcience. To which purpoſe who 
pleaſe, may read an excellent diſcourſe of S. Bernard in his ſeventh Epiſtle, which 
1sto Adam the Monk. Upon this account a Thief cannot begin a preſcription againſt 
the right of the juſt owner, becauſe his theft being againſt the law of God, cannot 


$ 


verb, hyrut, 


begin a juſt title by the laws of men. Thus although the laws * permit a man to * I. incaiſz. 


polleſs what by an unjuſt price or bargain he hath acquir'd, yet becaule this 1s unjuſt 


. . . . "22 Si. . P 
and uncharitable to deceive his neighbour, the injurious perlon is bound to reſtore, q 


Se idem 
omponus, #, 
eminornbus, 


and is not indemnified before God by any warranty from the contrary Civil Law : Te &L. item (i 


ſhall zot lie, ſaith our Lord God, nor deceive every one his neighbour : and let no man 
defraud or circumvent his neighbour in bargaining, ſaith S, Paul. xata 7? ayoegr adlev- 
#4:, aid the old Attick law, from the voice of nature ; which Cicero well renders, 
tollenduns eſſe ex rebus contrahenais omne mendacium, no lie muſt at all be uſed in bargain- 
ing: and therefore the law of man to the contrary 1s invalid ; though I ſuppoſe the 
civil Law intends only to bar an action inthe outward Court, but not to give war- 
rant to the conſcience. 

3. Humane Laws may be unjuſt when a = power in a competent matter paſſes 
on to excels, and goes beyond its bounds. He that excommunicartes one that 1s not 
of his Dioceſs does not oblige the excommunicate perſon by the ſentence: and Plate 
had nothing to do with the Holy Feſ#s till Herod had ſent him back to him ; for to 
his juriſdiction he did belong. Thus if a Prieft or a Biſhop abſolyes a guilty perſon, 
he binds himſelf, but looſes not the other. For no excels of power produces any 
effe& of law, or tie upon the Conſcience. And to this purpole is that Rule of the 
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law, Sententia non 4 ſuo Fudice lata, nulla eſt: which is excellently rendred by 8.Pan, Cap, a 6 Cie. 
What art thou, O man, who juageſt another mans ſervant ? Upon this account, all hu- nic. n priccip, 


mane laws preſcribing tothe Conlcience, or giving bounds to the thoughts, are null. 
For in theſe things God only is judge, and all other Judicatories are incompetent : I 
ſay all other judzcatories ; for as for ſentences declaratory of a Divine law, that is not 
under this reſtraint. But of that in its own place. 

5. 4. Humanelaws may be unjuſt, by a defect of the juſt and dues end ; that is, when 
the law does not contribute to the publick advantage, but wholly to his private 
who made the law. It thelaw be apt to miniſter to the publick good, whatever 
the private intereſt and deſign of the Prince be, it may ſpoil the man but not the 
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law. If a Prince eſpying the luxury of feaſts, and garments make ſumprtuary lay, 
and impoſe tines upon the tranſgreſlors, and does this only to get the money, indeeg 
he is not a good man ; bur ſo long as the law is good, 1t dues oblige the Conlcience, 
The cnemies of the memory ol K. Henry 8. of England pretend that he annull'd the 
Popes authority in E»g/and only upon deſigns of luſt and revenge. Suppole this true 
yet as long as he did good, though for evil ends, it 15 the worſe for him, but not for 
us ; but it the Prince does not, yet the law muſt intend the publick benefit : ang 
that alſo isthe duty of the Prince. Non proſpectantes propri jura commodi, ſed conſulen- 
tes patrie atque gentt, ſaid the Fathers of the eighth Council of Toledo, Kings muſt 
not look after their own profit, but make proviſions for their country and their people. 
Officinm eſt imperare, nen reanum, To rule 15 not empire, bur ofhce, (aid Seneca :and 
therefore the Greeks call Kings, arax[/as, amo m8 avax05 wxar, lays Plutarch, that ſig- 
nifies perſons appointed to take care and todefend the people. 
Tu civempatremque ger as, ttt conſule cunttts, 
Noa tibi, nec tua te moveant ſed publica damna, 
Take care of the publick, not of thy particular, and let the common calamity move 
thee moſt : and lince the power it (elf is deſigned for the publick good, the laws muſt 
beſo too. And therefore when the law ſays that a law ought to be a common pre- 
cept ; that is, procommunt utilitate ſlatutum, ſays the gloſs, that 1s, it muſl be for 
the common good, Conditur utilitatis gratia lex, lays Plato, every juſt law is made for 
the good of the peeple and from him Maſ//lizs Ficinus defines a law to be, 4 tre mazx- 
ner of governing, which by profit able ways texas to the beſt ena, that 15, the publick goed ; 
and Iſadere ſays, Lex erit omne quod ratione conſtiterit, auntaxat quod religiont con- 
gruat, quod diſcipling conveniat, quod ſaluti proficiat, A law is that which agrees with 
reaſon, that is conſonant to religion, and accoras nith aiſc/piine, and ts profitable aid dues 
good, And theretore it a Prince make a law which 1s tor his own profit, and not for 
the publick good, he is a Tyrant ; and his laws have no ſanction but fear, and notie 
at all upon the Conſcience. And this 1s the doctrine of Ariſtotle, 'O py Þ TvearrG. 15 
£QUT@ GUuGhepy THOTE® 0 5 Baoidevs To Tw apyopywr A King and a Tyrant differ ve- 
ry much: 4 Tyrant conſiders his own profit ; a King the profit of his people : and under 
this conſideration comes that Prince that lays grievous burdens upon his people. Ts: 
Y T% MEYZAR ui obey I'd AapCaroylas; wilt a la, oiov Tvs Tvexvres, MOAEs Tophyrras, 
X/ i£e% OVAGvTAS, v2 Afyopy areneviipes, QANG Torups: mare xj acocbas x, adixy;, Theſe 
that take great ſumms fſrem them they ought not, and thoſe which they ought not, as Tyrants, 
deſtroyers of Cities and robbers f Temples, we donot call them Covetous, but wicked, 
and impicus, and uzxjuſt, And therefore they who do ſuch things by laws made on 
purpole, do it by tyranny, and therefore not bylaw, or juſt authority, and conſe- 
quently by none. In ſuch caſes we muſt ſuffer as it happens: but we may avoid the 
burden ofthe law, where we can peaceably and privately. For all ſuch things as 
are againſt the good of the ſubjects, the law it felt declares to be no law ; that 1s, 
to be more than the {uperiour hath right or leave to do. Nulla juris attio ant benignt- 
tas patitur ut que ſalubriter pro hominum utilitate introducuntur, ea nos duriore inter- 
pretatione contra ipſorum commodum producamus ad ſeveritatem, ſays the law, 1. aulla, 
ff. de legibis: No law, no charity ſuffers us to make that by interpretation hard and 
againſt their profit, for whoſe profit it was firſt decreed by 4 ſalatary ſanction, And 
therefore it 1s obleryable that all laws do infinitely decline all harſh fences, and are 
ambitious of gentle and benign interpretations ; which 1s in the whole world the 
greatelt declaration that law-givers as they ought not, ſo they profeſs they do not 
intend to grieve the ſubject by an unequal burden, It was a Princely ſaying of Tra- 
jan, when he put a ſword upon the thigh of the Prefect of the Prxtorian bands, 
Cape hunc, & ft quidem rette cx ex ulilitate omnium mmperavero, pro me, fin aliter, 
contra me were, Uſe this ſword on my behalf if I govern rightly and to the publick benefit, 
if not, uſe it againſi me, That was too much, but his purpoſe was excellent ; he 
knew it was his duty torule by that meaſure only ; beyond that his power was 1n- 
COMmPpertenr, 'O » TS, 70187 Os x. 2npwlo; av Tls5 Gn Bao; 1 3 TU@RYVG &- CvarTias 
Tauin, Le that dues not ſo, is a King by fortune, but indeed a Tyrant, and any thing r4- 
ther thay a Ing, T2  £2UTH) ayaloy Irwxery ſays Ariſtotle, For he purſues his own, 
not his peoples good : and that is pavacry; porapyins, the lain of Monarchy, that 15, 
plainly Tyranny. Tiberizs faid well, Dixi & nunc & ſepe alias, P. C. bonum & [4 
IMtir cm princoipem, quem Vos tanta Cf tam libaya poteſtate inſtruxiſtis, Senatui _ 
ebere, 
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debere, & wuniverſis civibus ; ſepe ac plerumque etiam ſingulis, xeque id dixiſſe me os 
zet, A good and a gentle Prince ought to ſerve the profit of his Nobility, his Se- 
nate and Citizens ; not only all but each ſingle Citizen, as there is occaſion; and 
therefore Rudolphus of Auſtria was very angry with his Guards for hindring petition- 
ers to come to him ; Let them come, ſays he, for I was not made an Emperor to be 
ſhut up in a box. Sinite paruulos ad me wenire, {aith our Bleſſed Lord, the King of 
Kings, and the Lord of Lords, Suffer my {ittle ones to come unto me, But the reaſon 
and demonſtration of all is contained in thole words of Sexeca, ſaying a Prince ſhould 
thiak with himſelf, Ego ex omnibus mortalibus placui eletFuſque ſum qui Deorum vite in 
terris fungerer, | am choſen from the heap of mortals to ſtand in the place of God, todo as 
he does ; that is, to doall things juſtly, and todo all things for the benefit of tie 
people : now ſince the Prince hath his power from God, he can have no power to do 
otherwiſe than God does. Admittere in animum totins reip. curam  populi fata _=_ 
pere, & oblitum quodammodo ſui, gentibus vivere ; noctes omnes aieſque perpets ſolicitn- 
dinem, pro ſalute omninm cogitare. So Pliny deſcribes the office of a Prince, to take 
care of the whole republick, to live to them not to himſelf; days and nights to ſuffer anxiety 
in thinking for the profit and welfare of all, This 1s the limit of a Princes power (o far 
as he relates to Conſcience. For beyond this the Conlcience is not bound. The bo- 
dy is, and we muſt ſuffer patiently the evil which we cannot deprecate ; but laws 
that are made to purpoſes beyond thele meaſures do no ways oblige the Conſcience. 
He is the Miniſter of God for thy good, faith S. Paul ; otherwiſe he is not Gods Mini- 
ſter, and hath to other purpoles none of Gods authority, and therefore cannot oblige 
the Conſcience to an active obedience in {uch where his power is incompetent to 
command. | 
5. Thus, when a law by the change of things or caſes is become an enemy to the 
common good, it is not to be obſerved, faith Aquinas ; and he gives this inſtance : 
Alaw is made that in the time of fieges the gates of a City be always kept ſhut ; bur 
the guards are not tied to obey this law, when the Citizens flye thither from 
the danger of the enemy: and (o in all equal cafes, concerning which this is the 
Rule. | 
The Prince is to be preſumed good and gentle : and if he be not ſo, he is to be 
 ſuppos'd ſo, and made fo at leaft by fiction of law: whatſoever therefore caſe 
does happen in which the Citizens are grieved, it is to be ſuppoſed that it is beſides 
the intention of the law, and was not 1n the previſion of the Prince ; but weare to 
rely upon this, That he who is good and gentle, and a Father of his Country 
would, if he were here and obſerved this evil, untie the law, that he might nor 
tic us to the evil: and becauſe he 1s not here, but his will ts here, the law with 
ſo much evil to us is not to be obferved; for his leave to break it is to be preſu- 
med. 
6. Hither isto be reduced the injuſtice of unequal diſtributions ; ſuch as is, a law 
forbidding beggers to go from place to place to (eek relief, when there is no relief 
at home ; the law of commanding every Village or Pariſh to provide for their Poor, 
which indeed is piouſly and charitably intended, but becauſe when it is reduc'd to 
practice it falls heavily upon ſome, and others touch it not with the top of their fin- 
gers, the law which was good #» theſi, proves unjuſt iz hypotheſt, and therefore does 
not oblige the Conſcience ; but they who are under tt, may not only ſeek relief by 
petition, but by avoiding it where they can pioufly and charitably, according 
to the meaſures by and by to be deſcribed. For it 1s the voice of natural juſtice 
and reaſon, which S. Paul urges to his charges, not that there ſhould be eaſe to one and 
w_ to another : this is againſt equity, as having init ſo great diſproportionate in- 
equality. 
Latly, of the ſame conſideration it is, that in the making laws of burden, 
there be equality and proportion between the burden and the cauſe of the impoliti- 
on; that the burden be not greater than the evil-it intends to remedy, nor the re- 
medy greater than the difeale needs, nor yet greater than men can bear. For what 
is excellive in theſe caſes, is againſt the charity and juſtice of the Prince, and is 
matter of rapine and impiety, not of ſublidy and prudent proviſions: and there- 
fore though it may opprels the ſubje&t, who hath no remedy but prayers and tears ; 
yet the Conſcience is at liberry, and may procure remiffions by any ways of peace 
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10, Bur inthe reducing of this to practice, thele cautions are to be obſerved. 

1. That though the conſcience be free from all laws which are unjuſt upon any of 
theſe accounts, yet that the law be not diſobeyed with the ſcandal and offence of 
others, it muſt be*ſo done that none be taught to rebel, or evacuate the law upon 
pretences and little regards; nor that our duty and religion be evil ſpoken of, nor 
that the Superiour be made jealous and ſuſpicious. When our Bleſſed Saviour had 
proved himſelf free from tribute, and that in conlcience he was not bound to pay it, 
yet that he might not give offence, he ſubmitted to the impoſition. And this cay- 
tion isgiven by all the Doctors, who follow Partholms 1n it, capite 1. de conſtitutions 
but, 

11, 2, The inconvenience of the republick muſt not be trifling and contemptible, 
but ſo great as mult in the judgment of good and prudent men be a ſufficient caule 
of annulling the law, ſo great as mult realonably out-weigh the evil of material diſ- 
obedience. And theretore in the injuſtice of unequal diſtributions, and impoſi- 
tion of taxes, we are not to complain for every little prefſure, nor yet to weigh 
the proportions in gold-ſcales; for it is a greater duty of charity that the Subje& 
quietly bear a little load for peace-lake and example and compliance, than it can be 
of duty in the Prince to make ſuch exa&t, curious and Mathematical proponti- 
ONS. 

> 3. The inconvenience and injuſtice muſt be certain, notorious, and relied upon, 
" before it can be made uſe of to the breach of a law. Forit is no warranty to diſobey, 
that I fancy the law to be unjuſt : and therefore in this caſe the beſt ſcrutiny we can 
have is, that either it be ſo declared by the voice of all men, or the more ſober accents 
of the wile men, or be evident 1n it ſelfaccording to the ſtricteſt meaſures ; for where 
there is a doubtful cale, the preſumption always 1s for obedience, not againſt it : for 
although uſually in doubts, the preſumption is for liberty, yet that is either between 
private perſons, or when the Superiour makes a doubt concerning his own laws, 
then he is to judge for liberty and eaſe; bur in our own caſes, and 1n diſpute with a 
law, the preſumption is on behalf of the law, becauſe ordinarily that is the greateſt 
intereſt, and the greateſt reaſon. 

112, 4. Whea there isa favourable cale for breaking a law, if we have time and oppor- 
tunity we muſt ask leave of the Superiour. Becauſe as that does honour to the Supe- 
riour, and gives value tothe law ; fo it is the greateſt courſe of ſecurity, becaule it 
makes him Judge who only can complain. But to this we are not oblig'd if thecaſe 
be evident, or it the danger of evil be imminent and ſudden, and there be notime or 
opportunity to require it : In theſe caſes a leave is to be preſumed, or elle it need not, 
for the law does not oblige. ; 

14. 5. This is tu bepractis'd only when the law is againſt the publick good. For if it 
be ſtill conſiſtent with the publick intereſt, though it be againſt the good of a par- 

ticular perſon, the law hath left a power of diſpenſation in the appointed Miniſters ; 
but a private perſon may not ſo eaſily break the law, at leaſt he is tied to other con- 
ditions, and more caution, and a ſeverer conduct ; of which I am to give account in 
the Chapter of the Diminution of Laws. But for the preſent, the difference is on- 
ly in ſpeculation : for notwithſtanding the perſonal inconvenience, the law docs 
fil bind the conſcience of the Subjects in general; but if it be againſt the pub- 
lick emolument, then the law ceaſes, and it does not oblige. In the firſt caſe 
the particular is to be relieved by a way of his own; of which I am afterwards to 
ſpeak : but in this caſe the conſcience is at liberty. Thus when the Church makes 
a law that upon a certain day the people ſhall meet in publick, and ſpend their day in 
faſting and prayer; it isa good law, and may be for the publick good, though Pe- 
tronia and Abbatilla be with child and cannot faſt : All are bound, but from theſe 
the yoke may be lifted up for the preſent. But if a Church make a law that all the 
Clergy thalllole their livings and their office if they marry ; here there is a miſ- 
chief tothe publick, to a whole order of men; and the law cannot do ſo much 
good accidentally, as it directly does miſchief. And the confeſſion of Syare7 up- 
on another occaſion, but in this very inſtance, is remarkable, Cyſtodiam wirginitatts 
efſe opus ſupererogationis, quod neceſſariam non habet conjunttionem cum fine publics com- 
moat ;  ergonon poſſe precips lege humans, That virginity ſhould be kept is a work of 
ſupererogation, that hath no neceſſary conjunttion with the end of any publick good 3 and 
therefore cannot be enjoyn'd by a humane law, Either then the law of the Church 
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of Rome forbidding the Clergy to marry, does not tie them to be Virgins, but gives 
them leave to fornicate ; or if it does tie them to a Virgin ſtate, ſhe makes a law 
which is not for the publick good, and therefore in which ſhe hath no competent au- 
thority. This therefore 1s an unjuſt law, and does not oblige the conſcience. 
AdDIayuela apyais x) 6Evotias amo Or8 TETAY para TiHnly xaAra To Tepaonxor F pm BAdn- 
Teoay nuas a Toriuer, laid Polycarpus; We are taught to give to Princes and the powers ſet 
over us by God ſuch honor and obedience as may not hurt us. 


——— * 


RULE IV. 
A law that is founded upon a falſe preſumption, does not oblige the Conſcience. 


HE cale is this; Franciſco Biretti a Venetian Gentleman, full of amours, and us'd 
to vain and wanton addreſſes, courts Jia a Senators daughter, but with ſecret 
intent to abuſe her and fo to leave her. e Marco e Medici the Father of Julia by 
threats and harſh uſages forces his daughter F#/:4 to conſent to a contract with Fraz- 
ciſco: who perceiving himſelf ſurpriſed, and that the matter was palſs'd further than 
he intended it, reſolv'd to make the beſt of it, to make a contra, to lie with her, 
and fo to leave her. He does fo, ſurpriſes her in the careleſs hours of the day, and 
the nakedne{s of her ſoul, and with flatteries mingled with the affrighting name of 
her harſh Father, a&s his intention, and then purſues it till he was weary of her, 
and then forſakes her. She complains, and deſires remedy. The law declares their 
congrels to be a marriage. Burt in the mean time Fraxciſco paſs'd into 87cily, and 
there married 4ntonia Peronetta a Sicilian Lady ; her he lov'd, intended to make her 
his wife, and did ſo. Now the law preſumes that aftgr contra, their congreſs did 
declare a marriage, c4p. ls qui fidem, and cap. Tua nos, de ſponſal. for it ſuppoles and 
preſumes a conſent, and yet withal ſays if there was no conſent, it was no marriage. 
Here Franciſco is condemn'd by the preſumption, and reliev'd in conſcience. For 
if he did not lie with her 7 maritali, but only intended to abuſe her, he was 10- 
deed extremely impious and unjuſt ; but he made no marriage, for without murual 
conſent marriages are not made. Yet becauſe of this, the law could no way judge 
but by outward ſignitications, and «t plurimum , for the moſt part it is ſo that 
contract and congrels do effect as well as {ignite a marriage, the law did well to de- 
clare in the behalf of J«/i«: but Franciſco, who knew that which the law eould not 
know, was bound to make amends to Fulia as well as he could, but to purſue the 
marriage of Azthonia and dwell with her. For the preſumption upon which this law 
' was founded was falle ; the congreſs did not prove a marriage, for it was never in- 
tended: the preſumption was probable, but fail'd in this inſtance, and therefore in 
this caſe did not oblige the conſcience. Conſcience is to be guided by preſumptions 
when it hath no better guide; but when it hath a certain truth to guide it, it 1s bet- 
ter than the beſt preſumption or probability. * Beſides this, when a law 1s made 
upon a ſuppoſition, and relies upon that alone, in caſe that ſhould fail, it 1s to be 
preſum'd that the Law-giver does not intend to bind. When the Men of e/AZ2iza 
were at war with the Athenians, they made it death by their law for any 4thezian to 
be ſeen in their Country. But when Plato was made a {lave and was carried thither 
by a ſtorm, one of the Citizens ſav'd his life by an artifice, and did it according to 
the intention of the Law. For the law being founded upon a preſumption that if an 
Athenian came thither, it was for evil to their Town, they could not ſuſpe& that 
Plato had ſuch an evil intention, when they knew his caſe and his ſad ſtory; and 
therefore ought to judge him quit from the burden of that law. Dom. Foſeph of Car- 
reras a Spaniard walking one night in Sivil, was taken by the Alcalde, and found to 
have arms about him, againſt the Law ; but carrying of him to Priſon they found 
at the end of that ſtreet a Man newly murdered : the law preſum'd him to be the 
murderer, as it does aptly ſuſpe& ſuch perſons who at unſeaſonable times walk 
arm'd : he was accus'd, but finding friends was acquitted for his life, but ſentenc'd to 
maintain the widow and children of the dead Man. He knew himſelf innocent, and 
therefore was not bound in conſcience to maintain her, becauſe the law relying upon 
a falle preſumption, wa. a dcad letter, and could not bind. 
2, But that there be no error in the practice of this, we mult diſtinguiſh of preſump- 
tions, 


I, 
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tions. One ſort is in matter of fa&, the other 1s upon preſuppoſition of dangers 
uſually ariſing : #4 15 of juſtice, this of caution. The examples which I have al- 
ready brought are all meer and unmixt preſumptions of fact ; in which caſes the 
rule does hold without exception. But 1n preſumprtions of caution it is otherwiſe. 
The law does irritate and evacuate the contracts of minors, becauſe they being weak 
and indiſcreet, it 1s preſum d that they do it tooliſhly whatever they do; and ir is 
ft that the laws ſhould be their detenſatives againit the evils of their Ignorance, 
But now ſome minors under ſixteen years of age are of a ripe wit, and competent 
judgment, and have craft enough to make a bargain, to conſider what they promile, 
and to beware of the artifices of evil Men, But yet although the preſumption of 
the law fails as to their particulars, yer their Paregts may annul their promiſes, 
their vows, and their profeſſions, though the preſumption of the law in their caſe 
do fail. The reaſon of the difference is this : In preſumptions of fac, if the truth 
of the fa fails, the whole foundation of the law does fail ; for the foundation is in- 
diviſible, and the law had no other ſupport ; it any thing of ir fails, it all fails. Bur 
in preſumptions of caution, or of preſuppolition of danger which does uſually hap- 
pen, it is wholly otherwiſe ; for though it does fail in fome inſtances, yer it istrue 
in moſt, and is ſufficient to ſupport a law, which looks after that which is moſt 
common, not after rare emergencies. And therefore the law in this caſe does not in 
proper ſpeaking rely upon a preſumption , bur a certain judgment ; for ir is cer- 
tainly true that it is ſo moſt commonly ; and it is preſum'd fo of every particular: 
at leaſt the law knows not how to diſtinguiſh them, and therefore is a juſt and a wiſe 
law, conducing to the publick benefit, and conſequently is a good meaſure to the 
conſcience. 

Only this caution is to be inſerted, That if a »:inor make a contra, as if a young 
Man under 16, or a Maiden ugder 14 make a contract of marriage, although this is 
not valid in law till their years of conſent be completed ; yet it they have a mature 
judgment otherwiſe than the law did preſume them to have, they are tied in con- 
ſcience to verifie this contract, if all theſe conditions were obſerved which could 
make the a& valid in the law of nature, becaule no civil law can evacuate a natural; 
an@ where they are naturally able, they are by their own a& under that law natural- 
ly oblig'd: but this, although it be an eſſential conſideration as to conſcience, yet it 
is wholly extrinſecal to this Rule. 

But there is one diſtin&tion more of uſe to the explication of this Rule. Laws 
founded upon preſumption are either laws of favour or /aws of duty. Thoſe that are 
made ix favour may be made uſe of only when that ſuppoſition upon which it is foun- 
ded is really true, but muſt not be usd to the prejudice of any, whether it be true or 
falſe. And of this nature, or reducible to it, 1s the caſe that Cicero de Oratore ſpeaks 
of. A Roman Citizen ſuppoſing his only ſon to be dead, declares a Kinſman to be 
his Heir. The fon afterwards appears; and by a true preſumption that if his Fa- 
ther had __ him living, he would not have dilinherited him, is reliev'd againſt 
a falfe preſumption which ſuppos'd him dead. And it hath left a ſtain upon the 
honor of Dav44ds juſtice and friendſhip with Jonathan, that when he had liſtned to 
the falſe information of Z:ba againſt th friends ſon Mephiboſheth, and gave the land 
to the informer ; he yet upon a right notice of the cauſe reſtor'd but half. For chis 
cauſe, ſay the Doctors of the Jews, God divided his Kingdom, and gave the bigger 
half from his Grand-child Rehoboam to his ſervant. But if the laws be matter of 
duty, and enjoyn ſomething that is good or uſeful to the publick, whether the pre- 
ſumption be right or wrong, they do oblige: and the reaſon is, becauſe the preſump- 
tion, whether it was i fat or ix caution, yet it was not the whole foundation of the 
law ; orif it was alone built upon it at firſt, yet it is ſupported by other arguments 
ſtrong enough to affirm the law. If a law were made in Ezg/and,that whoever comes 
not to Divine Service in publick Churches ſhould be puniſhed by a mul of 20. li. 2 
' month, the fine of Reculancy, upon a preſumption that he that is abſeat is ſo 1n- 
deed, this law were as much incumbent upon them that are nor Recuſants : for al- 
though the law was at firft made upon that preſumption, yer becauſe otherwile it 
commands a very good a&t, which alone and without the preſumption were a ſuffict- 
ent inducement to the law, the Conſcience of thole who are, and thoſe who are not 
in the firſt preſumption are equally oblig'd. OLE 
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RULE YV. 


Humane Laws do bind the Conſcience to or from an aft in ſecret, as well as in pub. 


lick. 


Ome things are ſecret or private in their own nature, ſuch as are only the prero- 
1, 1) gative of God tojudge of ; as the word of the mind, the thoughts of the heart, 
the deſires and repudiations of the afftetions, the inclinations and tendencies to an 
obje&, love and hatred; rhe pleaſures or diſpleaſures of the fancy, as of judgment 
and underſtanding. Theſe God only knows, and he only punuhes. * Others are 
ſecret, but yet they are ſuch only by accident, and for want of proof; and 
theſe alſo are more or leſs; for ſome are ſeen by one witneſs, and ſome by 
more; and they that are ſeen, either are brought to judgment, or not. Now ac- 
cording to the parts of theſe diſtin&ions, this Rule is in ſeveral manners to be veri- 
fied. 
1, Thoſe ations which were done in ſecret, but under the obſervation of a few, 
' when they are brought to judgment change their nature, and become publick, 
and therefore are equally under the power of the Law, as if they were done in the 
Market. For in the Law, #hat is called Notorious which is either declar'd in judg- 
ment, or prov'd by witneſſes, or evident by the intuition of the fat. And that 
ations, in this ſence at firlt ſecret, are ſubjicible to laws, is clear by the very ex- 
amination of witneſſes and the whole proceſs of Iaw. For the Judge takes notice of 
no other notoriety: if a Judge ſces a thing done, he cannot puniſh it ; he muſt wit- 
nels it, and another puniſhit. All that is notorious tothe Judge mult firſt be ſecrer, 
and then publick ; that is made manifeſt or notorious by witneſſes and ſentences of 
udges. 
, "s Some actions are ſecret, becaule they can be proved only by one witneſs. Now 
it is true that in ſome caſes one witnels is ſufficient, as in the cale of treaſon; or in 
caſe of confeſſion, for his own witneſs againſt himſelf is as. good as ten thouſand , 
when itis ſo, it is manifeſtum as before, and therefore the ſame thing is to be affirmed 
of it. Burt ifit be a ſecret, ſo that it cannot be competently proved, it is true that the 
law does not puniſh it, bur it fain would ; and therefore declares that the private aQti- 
on is a diſobedience and tranſgreſfſion. 

3. If the action be done wholly in ſecret, then indeed the criminal Judges take no 
notice of it any more than a man abiding in the city does of his country-houſe on fire 
before he knows of it ; but as oneis an unknown calamity tothe man, lo the other is 
an unknown tranſgrefſion of the law. For that the thing is known or unknown it al- 
ters the caſe as to the puniſhment, yet nothing at all as tothe offence, the ſcandal on- 
ly excepted and the example. Now thatthe law does intend to forbid ſuch actions, 
it appears by the acts of ſcrutiny, and the proceedings againſt ſuch as come acciden- 
tally tobe diſcoverd. If a ſuſpicion do ariſe or any probability, any fame or rumor, 
the law begins her proceſs, ſomewhere by torture, ſomewhere by examination up- 
on oath, and ſometimes gives ſentence upon conjectures. Now 1t to this it berepli- 
ed, that this is the beginning of publication, and the law proceeds only in proportion 
to its being publick ; Ianſwer, that it is true, ſhe can proceed no otherwiſe: and 
therefore it the queſtion here had been whether ſecret actions were puniſhable by hu- 
 manelaws, I ſhould have anſwer'd otherwiſe, and (o the lawyers diſpute it: bur 
here the enquiry being whether the Conſcience be oblig'd, I am to lay that the publi- 
cation of it does not make it to bea fin ; this reveals the action, and the law declares 
or makes it tobe afin ; for a man is not hanged for theft unleſs he be diſcover'd, but 
if he be, then it is for his theft he is puniſhed, not for his diſcovery. The conſequent 
of which is this ; that ifthe action be againſt the law, be it never ſo ſecret, it'is a 
lin; and here is the advantage of the wiſdom and Oeconomy of God in the verificati- 
on of humane laws 3 he confirms the laws of men, and he binds in Heaven what they 
bind on Earth, and he alſo knows in Earth what is done in the moſt lecret corner, and 
judges accordingly. 
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4. But as for thoſe things which are ſecret in their own nature, ſuch which are 
not only not known, but not cognoſcible by humane laws and judicatories, the 
caſe is much more difficult, it being generally raught by Divines, that no humane 
laws have power to preſcribe internal acts ; and conſequently that whatever we 
think or wiſh, ſo we do the thing that 15 commanded, the law of mgn is fatis- 


fied, 
Queſtion. 


Whether Humane Laws can command or forbid inward afls. 


But having as well as I could conſider'd the ſecret of this thing, I reſt finally upon 
this account. It being certain and confeſſed that the laws of Man have Power to 
conſtitute actions of themſelves indifferent, into the order of vertue and vice, ma- 
king that to be inceſt which before the law was not, and that to be theft which in 
other countries is lawful, and ſo in other inſtances ; if the law does change the 
action only ſo as to make it merely tobe an inſtance of obedience or diſobedience, 
then the law hath no power over internal actions : for man 1s not the Lord of Cunſci- 
ences and minds, and we are not tied to obey any man commanding an internal a ; 
his judicatory here is not competent, his authority 1s not [ufficicut. For it ſerves 
no end of the publick, and it hath no judicatory, no cognizance, and no intereſt: 
and it were as fooliſh as for a King to ſit upon the ſtrand and command the waters 
not toflow to his feet. * Burt if the law of man have chang'd an action not only to 
an inſtance of obedience or diſobedience, but plac'd it allo in the order of ſome 
other vertue or vice, as by changing it to inceſt, or adultery, or chaſtity, or tempe- 
rance re{peively, then the law of man hath power over the Conſcience even inthe 
moſt ſecret a ; not directly, and by the energy of its own power, but indire- 
ly, collaterally, and by accident, by reaſon of the laws of God. The reaſon is 
plain: becauſe it is not lawful to commit adultery, or murder, or inceſt in our 
heart ; the law therefore that conſtitutes this action and makes it to be murder, does 
conſequently oblige the Conſcience not ſo much as to deſire it. Voluntas fatti ori- 
goeſt, que ne tunc quidem liberatur quum aliqua difficultas perpetrationem intercepit. 
lpſa enim ſibi imputatur, nec excuſart poterit per illam perficiendi infelicitatem operats 

wod ſuum fucrat: ſo Tertullian: The will # the original of attion ; and is nt freed 
when ſhe # hindred from doing what ſhe would, Hey own att # imputed to her ; for though 
no event ſucceeded, yet ſhe did all her part. Thus in the Canon law Clementin. 1, Sect. 
verum ae hercticis, the inquiſitor of heretical pravity is excommunicate if either 
out of hatred or hope of gain he condemn the innocent, or for love and favour ab- 
ſolve the criminal : upon which the Glols obſerves that the Superiour can puniſh the 
ſin of the heart, though it never proceed to action ; and to this Gloſs Panormitan 
and Aadrianus do conſent. Now if it be objected that here is an action external 
complicated with the internal, and that the law proceeds againſt that, not agaialt 
this; Tanſwer, that it is certain the law cannot proceed to ſentence agaiiilt the 
internal, unleſs it be ſome way or in ſome degree publick : but that which I affirn 
1s, that the law forbids the internal, or commands it, and that, in caſe the action be 
plac'd inthe rank of vertue or vice diſtin& from the mere obedience or diſobedi- 
ence, and this is a pregnant inſtance of it ; for the condemning the innocent is 
therefore the more forbidden and the more condemned, becaule it is preſum'd to pro- 
ceed from hatred. And therefore Cato argued well in behalf of the Khodians, againſt 
whom it was mov'd in the Senate that a war ſhould be made, becauſe they had ome 
little light conjectures that they were not well affected to them; and becauſe ſome 
of the Khodians had mov'd that they might help Perſeus the King of Macedonia, in 
caſe peace could not be obtained for him : Cato made an oration in their behalf, at- 
firming it to be unreaſonable to puniſh them, becauſe they had a mind once to have 
madea war. But this was therefore well ſaid of Cato, becauſe there was no proof 
that the Khodizs did intend it, and ſecretly or openly decree it. If they had inten- 
ded it, it was penal, and when the intention had been prov'd, it might have been 
more reaſonable to procecd to puniſh their breach of friendſhip. And thus the Rh-- 
dians themſelves confeſſed, that the Remaxs warr'd juſtly with Perſeus for intending 


a war 2gainſt them ; but he ſo intended it, that he did ſomething towards it ; but 
no 
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no City, no Nation would deſtroy them who did nothing towards the evil which 
they ſecretly intendcd, DL nis hoc ſftatuit unquam, aut cut conceal fine ſummo omnium pe- 
riculo poteſt, ut eun: Jure poterit occtaere a quo metuiſſe ſe dicat ne ipſe poſter ius oicidere- 
tur? laid Cicero ; He indulges too much to his fear, and deſtroys the publick, that 
will kill any man whom he 1s pleas'd to fear, or that he would hrſt kill him. And 
the reaſon of that is, becauic there can be no ſufficient proof of the ſecret thought, 
without it break fotth at leaſt into words and decrees and preparatioris. Bur i; ;-- 
riam facit, qut fatturws eſt, {aid Sexeca, If it appears he was about to do a mi!!hice, 
he is guilty ; his ſecret was criminal: and that1s it which is puniſhed as oftci as ir 
Can. 
And this is more evident in the civil law, 7. ſz quis non dicam rapere, CG. de Fpiſcopis 
"& Clerics, Wherethe very thought of raviſhing a Virgin is puniſhed. Ir is true. 
this thought was declared by thc attempt or addreſs to it : but becauſe it was not 
conſummate, ir is evident that humane Laws bind to more than to or from the ex- 
ternal ation. The law that puniſhes the criminal before he hath a&ed the evil, 
puniſhes the internal principally : for inthe addreſs and firſt preparations nothing is 
done but the diſcovery ofthe thought ; but when the thought is fo diſcovered, and 
the ation is not done, if the man be puniſhed, it is not for the action, but for the 
thought. And to this purpoſe is that of Crcero in his Oration pro T. Annio Milone, 
Niſt forte quia perfetta res non eft, non fuit punienda : perinae quaſi exitus rerum, non ho- 
minum conſilia, legibus vindicentur. Minus dolendum fuit, re won perfeita, ſed puni- 
endum certe nihilo minus. Not to puniſh the fault becauſe the miſchief was not done is as 
much as to 19 that the laws are not avengers of evil purpoſes, but of evil events only. 
Indeed if the miſchief be not done, we grieve the leſs, but if 1t was but intended, we puniſh 
it never the leff, And to this Seneca 1n his controverſies gives teſtimony, Scelera quo- 
que, quamwvs citra exitum ſubſederunt, puniuntur, The ſame with that of Periander, 
ph puoroy 1%s aApapliyoriai dANG %) T4 piAAorIes xoraGe, 708 only thoſe that do, but thoſe 
that would fin are to be puniſhed, And to this ſence all thoſe laws which puniſh the 
affe&tion, though the effec follows not, areto be underſtood, as Cap. pro humani, 
Sett. Sacri, de homicidis 1. 6. & 1. quiſquis, GC. ad legem Juliam majeſtats ; & cap. 1. de 
ſchiſmaticis, Set. omnem, 1,6, & l, Fugitivns, ff. de verborum ſignif.l. Dion, ff. adleg. 
Gornel, de Sicariis, 

But this is alſo further manifeſt in the differences of chance-medley, man-lanzhter, 
and wilful murder ; where the ation being wholly diffterenc'd by the thought of the 
heart, provesplainly that the thoughts allo are puniſh'd by humane Laws ever when 
they are manifeſt. And if the Divines and Lawyers would diſtinguiſh in this queſti- 
on the puniſhment from the crime,. the Court external from the Court of Conſci- 
ence, they would not erre in this article. For although a mans thoughts withour 
ſome external action arc not puniſhed, becauſe they are not known ; yet they could 
not be puniſhed when they are known, if they were not punithable and criminal in 


I 


8, 
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them(elves even againſt the lawsof man. And therefore when Z{pian had ſaid, Cr nisl. fugitivus 
gitationis penam nemo patitur : Accurſius adds, Si ſtatum in finibus cogitationis eff, No f deverbor, 


man can be puniſhed for his thought ; that is, if it proceeds no further, for then it is 

known to none but God. 
9. Upon this account we find ſometimes in Laws, commands expreſly enjoyning the 
internal ation. Thus when the Council of Lateraz had complained of {ome Clerks 
and Prelates that either wholly omitted their office, or ſaid it negligently, it adds, 
Hec & fimilia ſub pens ſuſpenſionts penitts inhibemws, diſtritie precipientes in virtute obe- 
dientie ut Divinum officium notturnum pariter & diurnum, quantum eis dederit Deus; 
ſtudioſe celebrent pariter & devote: wiz, that they ſay their office diligently and devout- 
{ ; which becaulc it is an a& of the heart as well as of the outward man, it gives 4 
clear evidence in this enquity. Burt above all is that Novel of Fuſtinian, which the 
late Greek Books have brought to light, it never having been noted by the Latin in- 
terpreters, in which the Emperor commanded that 1nſolent debtors, who by mil- 
fortune, not by their crimes, were made poor, if they ſwore their inſufficiency, 
were to be freed from all further trouble; and the Creditors that refus'd to obey 
the edict ſhould pay ten pound of gold; and ia worm &0vuncr, for their mere 
thought of doing otherwiſe ſhould be put to death. I end this with the ſaying 
of the Jewiſh Doors, L2icquid ſapientes vetant palam fieri, id etiam in penetra- 
libus vetitum eft, Whatever the wile men "—_ to be done 1n publick, the ſame 
r mul? 
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muſt be underſtood to be forbidden in your cloſet. It was the ſaying of Raty,; 


Bachai, 


RULE VI. 
Humane Laws, before ſufficient promulgation, do not oblige the Conſcience. 


S the faults of Subjects are not cognoſcible without publication ; ſo neither ars 

the wills of Princes. Lezes ſacratiſſime que conſtringunt hominnum wit az intelligi 
ab hominibus debent, ſays the Law, . leges, C. de legib, c> conſtit. But in this there 
is no difficulty : all that is made is 1n the aſſignation of the ſufficiency of the Pro- 
mulgation. A Spaniſh Lawyer Selva, and he alone, fo far as I have heardor read, 
affirms the very iolemn edition of it and declaration in the Court or Council to be 
ſufficient. Bur as he ſpeaks it wholly without reaſon, ſo he is to be rejected 
without farther trouble. Others require one proclamation in one or more places, 
according to the greatnel(s of the Province or Jurildiction ; but it can never 
be agreed poſitively how much 1s enough. Therefore ſo far as our conlſciences 
can be concerned in it, thele following propoſitions are certain, and they are ſuffi 
cient. 

x, It is not neceſſary that: laws 1n their promulgation beſo divulged, as that the 
notice of them reach every ſingle ſubjet. Not only becauſe in moſt laws all perſons 
are not concerned, but allo becaule it is morally impoſſible ; I mean in a great Pro- 
vince, where the laws are commonly of greateſt concern, and the promulgation 
more to be regarded and more diligently endeavoured. For laws of men are not like 
the Sun, ſearching into all corners ; but as the law. it ſelf is ſuch as regards that 
thing which happens molt commonly, ſo the promulgation is of a ſymbolical nature, 
and can arrive but to molt perſons. 

2, In all Princely and ſweet Government there muſt be ſuch a publication of laws 


" as mult be fit ro miniſter to the publick neceffity and the publick duty, that the laws 


beno ſnares, but pioully intended, prudently conducted, ſufficiently communica- 
ted, and reaſonably exacted with abatement of all thoſe deficiencies which arc inci- 
dent and unavoidable to mankind ; fo that if what be in Council judg'd ſufficient 
for promulgation, do not prove ſon the event of things, and in the Province, the 
defect be put upon the inlufficient publication, not upon the account of diſobedi- 
ENCE. 

3. Be the publication legally ſufficient, or not ſufficient, it is certain that the con- 


ſcience is not ticd by the law, till it be known. Ido not fay but that the prevarica- 


tion may bejultly puniſh'd, becaule the law may be publiſhed as well as is morally 
poſſible, or prudently and civilly is requir'd, and yet ſome may inculpably be igno- 
rant of it. But be it ſoor otherwile, it is impoſſible that they who know not of it 
can obey ; and if they cannot, they cannot be oblig'd: for that is no law, but mad- 
nels, which obliges a man tothat which is impoſſible. 

4. The care and ſufticiency of publication is wholly incumbent upon the Law-gi 
ver, not at all upon the Subje& ; that is, the Subject is not bound to ſeek after the 
law, but only tolce that he do not turn his ear from it, or ſtudiouſly decline it, or 
endeavour to be ignorant. Fora law, thoughit be for good to the publick, yet to 
the particular being a reſtraint upon our natural or political liberty reſpe&ively, no 
man is bound to ſeek his own fetters, or put the burden upon his own neck, but to 
wear it well when it is impoſed : but to refule to hear is the firſt a& of diſobedience; 
but co hear is the firſt inſtance of obeying ; therefore till he hath heard, he is oblig'd 
to nothing. This hath no limitation or exception but this. If the Subje& hath 
heard there is a law, he is bound to enquire after it, for then it is ſufficiently pub- 
liſh'd: the Law-giver hath done his duty. But before he hath heard, it isto himas 
ifit were not ; and that which is not cannot be numbred, cannot be accounted for. 
The firſt is ſufficient ro oblige him, he is bound becauſe he knows, the will of the 
Law-giver hath bound him ; bur then he muſt enquire for his own ſake, for other- 
wile he cannor perform his obiigation. 
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6. 5. Although as to conſcience the former meaſures are certain, yet the Legiſlator 
hath power to declare when the promulgation is ſufficient for the nullifying of all 
contracts intervening, or evacuating priviledges, and changing all exterior events 


of law; becauſe the being of all theſe depends upon the will of the Prince and of 


his law. Onely when this is reduc'd to practice, in the matter of contracts, if 
they were valid by the law of nature, he that did contract is oblig'd to ſtand to it, 
if the other requires it ; but 1f it be his own advantage, he is bound to quit it, if 
the other recedes and makes ule of his advantage. For the law can tie him to ſuf- 
fer inconvenience for the publick intereſt, bur not to do any evil. Thus if Titi: 
contract with « Mevins to carry twenty Tun of wheat from S7czly to Rome, and be- 
fore the contract a prohibition of ſuch contracts was legally publiſhed, and yet he 
heard not of 4 he 1s bound to obey it : but if © M evins, who 1s like to be the 
gainer, ſtand upon his right of juſtice and natural conſent, Tirims muſt make him 
amends, but he muſt not tranſport the corn. But this 1s in caſe they be nor both 
Subjects of the ſame Prince. And the reaſon of this is plain, becaule the ſtranger 
hath a natural right by juſtice and ſtipulation, but the Subject hath”a law upon him; 
therefore the other 1s not tied to quit that, but the Subje&t muſt obey this ; not 
todo an injury, for no law can oblige him to that ; but to ſuffer one that is toler- 
able and is out-weighed by the publick advantage. But if they be both the Subjets 
of the ſame law, the law that forbids one to make the contract, does allo by impli- 
cation forbid the other to exact that which is illegal. So that although the law 
cannot diſoblige Titi«s from verifying a contract that is valid in the law of nature ; 
yet Mevimns can remit his right, and the law can tie him to that. 

This holds in all things where the parties can give conſent to the invalidating of 

the contrat. But ſometimes they cannot, and then the rule of conſcience is, /far- 
dum eſt juri naturali, whatever was ratified by nature and religion muſt remain for 
ever. The Council of Trext makes a law that all clandeſtine marriages ſhall be null : 
ſhe publiſhes the law, and declares it from a certain time to be valid. A poor Vine- 
dreſſer in the Yaltolize hears nothing of it, but gets the daughter of his Maſter the 
' Farmer with child after contract per verba de preſenti. The law is urg'd upon him ; 
the parties are both threatned, and are in that fright willing to recede. But they 
were told by a prudent Confeffor, that they could not conſent to any ſuch ſeparatt- 
on: and he told them truly. For in marriage there is a neceſſitude contracted by 
alaw of nature, and not only a mutual right tranſmitted to each other, but there 
is a band of Religion, a Sacramental tie, or relation that God hath joyn'd, and 
no Man can put alunder. Burt untill the contract is paſs'd lo far as that it is become 
RP in the law and ſtate of nature, the prohibition ought to prevail upon 
tnem. 
8. Laſtly, in priviledges there is no difficulty, becauſe the law is not bound to 
give any at all; and therefore may reſtrain them at any time, without giving a 
reaſon. Thus if a law were made that all illegitimate children that were born 
after the death of the Emperor eMaximilian ſhould be uncapable of a Prebend or 
benefice in a Church ; he that heard not of the law might juſtly be put out after 
ſolemn inveſtiture. For no max is injured, becauſe he hath not a favour done him. 


es 


RULE VIL 


That alaw ſhould oblige the Conſcience, does not depend upon the acceptation of the Law by 
the People. 


'T HIS Rule hath ſuffered great prejudice, not only. by the contrary opinion 
of the Civilians and Canoniſts, who in very great numbers oppole it, but 
by all perſons almoſt who live under Governments Democratical, or do not 
oy ona the powers and conſequents of Government. But the caſe in ſhort 
1s this ; 

All Governments in the world did either begin right or wrong. If right, it was 
by Divine appointment, or by the multiplication of the poſterity of a Patriarch, 
and the av£nos increaſe of Paternal Government. This is the natural way, and this 
is founded upon natural reaſon, and a Divine Commandment. This hath in ir » 
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evil, and no queſtion, and it is juſt the beginning of Monarchy , it produces ns 
other Government. , : 

But if the Government comes not this way, it comes in wrong. Either from 
tumults, by neceſſity and evil experience, being forc'd to permit and eſtabliſh an or- 
der and government; or directly by war and violence; or clſe in the deſtutution of 
a Governor, when all are left to themſelves, and none hath power over them, the 
may do what they liſt, and order things as they pleate, and part with as much power 
as they think fit, and keep ſome to themlelves, and confound all politick prin- 
ciples, and divide power, as two earneſt diſputants do divide the truth when they 
have torn her in picces, each part running away with that ſhare that comes next his 
hand. 

Now from theſe beginnings of Governments ſeveral Republicks and Principalitics 
have been eſtabliſhed ; and when it hapned that any famous Government entreg 
the wrong way, they became exemplary to others in their polity and in their prin- 
ciples, and made their actions become rules to others. Thus it was that tlc Kg. 
man People, keeping the legillative power in their own hands, made Kings and 
Conſuls and officers at their pleaſure, but their conſent was always demanded when 
alaw was to be made, as is affirmed by Aſcozins Pedianus in orationem pro C. Corne- 
lio, and by Badens and Zaſuns 17 L. 2. ff. de origine jurss, Thele laws were made in 
a convocation of the People in thirty Courts, and were called Curiate, as is af. 
firm'd by Suetonins in Augujto, and 1n Cicero 10 his epiſtles to Lentulus : they were 
alſo called Populars by Cicero 1n his orations. Now this People (o largely reigning 
over the World, and being exemplary by their wiſdom and their laws, did ealily 
tranſmit this licence unto the People of molt Nations, who needed bur little teach- 
ing to bridle the power of their Princes, to which they were but roo much tempted 
by that /ibido regaanai, that lult of empire which poſleſſes the greateſt part of the 
World ; and by their own ſtrength, which they often made their Kings to feel, and 
would not lend to them in their needs but upon hard conditions. * Add toall this, 
that many Princes have been gentle and kind, and many wiſe, and would not put a 
bridle upon ſuch an untam'd beaſt without their own conſent ; not only that they 
might obey more willingly, but leſt they ſhould not obey at all, as knowing it to be 
better that they ſhould be rul'd as they pleaſe, than not at all. 


—  Libertatis ſervaveris umbran 
S; quicquid jubeare velis — 


This phantaſtick liberty the People would ſeldom be without ; and they muſt have 
what they were reſolv d on; for when they pleaſe, they are all Kings. 

Upon the account of theſe and ſome other cauſes it is come to pals that in many 
places laws have their binding power only by the conſent of the People ; 1n their 
Tribes and Courts, or by their repreſentatives, or by their manners and cuſtomes: 
and from hence come theſe ſayings of ſome very wiſe Men ; Lex nullam vim obl- 
gandi habet niſi ex more ; \o Ariſtotle : and, Leges promulgatione conſtitui, firmari a#- 
tem uſu, lays Gratian : and the civil law expreſly, Ipſe /eges nulla alia cauſa nos tenent 
quam quod judicio populi recepte ſunt, The reception and approbation of the People 
1s the only firmament and Sanction of the law. Now that the civil law fays it, 
it was ex more Romanorim ; among the old Remans it always was ſo: and Ariſtotle 
ſpeaks at the rate of him who had been bred under the popular government of the 
Greeks, and therefore it 1s no wonder that any of them ſpeaks io: but as for the 
words of Gratian, Laurentias and the 4rch-Deacon expound them to mean that the 
laws receive from the uſe of the People firmitatem ſtabilitatis, non authoritatis ; that 
is, de facto they are made more firm and laſting by the conſent and manners of the 
People, but not de jure more obliging ; according to that of Tertullian, Neque cvs 
fideluer legi obſequitur ignorans quale ſit quod nlciſcitur lex. Nulla lex fibi ſolt conſeten- 
tiam juſtitie ſue debet, ſed eis 4 quibus obſequinm expettat : caterum ſuſpecia lex eft 
que probari ſe won wilt ; improba autem ſt non probata dominetur, A Citizen does nor 
taithtully obcy that law{meaning of going to war)who knows not what that 15 whic 
is to be punith d. For that a law is juſt is owing in part to him that is to obey It, 
That law is to be ſuſpected which will not indure a trial; but if being tried it be re- 
zje&cd it cannot prevail without injuſtice, 
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5 Having now by this narrative laid open the ſecret and foundation of this opinion, 
vented the objections that can be made, the Rule is certain and eaſfie, The 


and 


* conſent of the people gives no authority to the law ; and thereis no way necellary to 
the Sanction and conititution, ſave only to prevent violence, rebellion and diſobedi- 


ence. But becauſe I am not writing rules of policy, but rules of conſcience, Iam to 
ſay, that if the legiſlative power ben the Prince, that is, if he be ſupreme, he is to 
decree the law ; but where-ever the authority be, that authority 1s deriyed from 
God, and is only leſs than him: and although a horſe ſometime cagnot be ruled with- 


ont ſtroakings and meet and gentle uſages, yet for all that hisrider is his Maſter : and 


he that ſaid, Obey them that have the rule over you, and ſubmit your ſelves to every or- 
dinance of man for the Lords ſake; whether to the Kiry as to the ſupreme, ec. did not 


appoint the ſupreme to rule by a precarious power ; and if he who hath authorit 


makes a juſt law, either the people are bound to accept the .law, or they deſpiſe 
the authority. Arid indeed it is a contradiction in the terms, that a law be 1mpos'd; 
and yet that it beno law of it ſelf; that is, that the effec of the cauſe ſhou'd be a 
neceſſary condition in the caule it (elf ; 'and that its own work is nothing, unleſs 
what it does work give it force, It muſt be a law before they accepr it, and if it 


be a law they arc bound to accept it; and therefore their accepting cannot make it a 


law. 


In popular governments the people have their ſuffrages1n the legiſlative; but then 

It is becauſe they govern : but when they have not the legiſlative, he that hath it 
muſt not ask them leave to uſe1t, when God hath given him power. They indeed 
who ſuppoſe Kings to be truſtees and miniſters of the people have ſome pretence ( if 
they ſuppos'd true ) to affirm the acceptation of the people to be neceſſary. Bur yer 
if they did ſuppoſe true, it were indeed apretence but no more, For when the King 
is choſen, and is by the people ( that I may uſe the expreſſion of Tiberius ) tanta tam- 
we libera poteſtate inſtructs, inveſted with a Princely power, and the legiſlative ; 
1 by himſelf or by his Senate, according to the conſtitution of the Province, isto 
make the law, and to puniſh them that break ir, and not to ask them if they will 
leaſe to obey it. Lex inſtituitur cum promulgatur, fays the Authentick : and there- 
[om whoſoever does not obey, whether it be a ſingle perſon or a multitude, they ſin 
againſt God ; it is diſobedience in a ſingle gm and rebellion in the multitude. 
ormer rules, that the laws be upon all 


All which is true with the proviſoes of the 
their juſt accounts in all other thing; obligatory. 


$. This Rule does allo fail in all arbitrary conventions and precarious governments; 
in ſuch which have no coercitive power but what is by voluntary conceſſion; ſuch 


which can convene and diflolve at pleaſure, as Colleges and Fraternities. 


For as 


they meet at pleaſure, ſothey muſt be governed as they pleaſe: their power comes 


not from God, but from man ; and their authority is equivocal. 


9. Some inſert one caſc here, ſaying, that if a law be refus'd by the greater part of 
the people, then ſingle pr_ are excusd, becaule it is to be ſuppos'd that the 
e perſons obſerve the law, fince fo little will ſerve no in- 

tereſt, But if this were true, . yet there is in it ſo much caution to be us'd, fo ma- 


Prince cares not that ſing 


ny proviſoes, and ſo much probability to the contrary, that it were as good that it 


were not true ; for it cannot give reſt or peace to the Conſcience, For 1. whether 
the Prince do ſecretly give leave or no, is a preſumprion of infinite uncertainty. 
2. The contrary may very well be ſuppos'd ; for he that is troubled at the rebellion 
of many will not give leave to one to diſobey. 3. If theſe few ſingle perſons do ſub- 
mit, they become good examples, and are confeſſors for the reputation of the Kings 
wiſdom and authority. 4. What is evil in the whole 1s ſo in every particular ; be- 
cauſe the people is but an aggregate budy of ſingle perſons. 5. We muſt not follow 4. 
multitude to do evil: and all rebellion is of that nature, that it is as the ſin of 
witchcraft 3 and who would be a witch becauſe all the Country is ſo? 6. He that 


partakes of other mens ſins ſhall alſo partake of their puniſhment. Upon theſe 
accounts, I judge it very unſafe for any ſingle perſon to refiſt a juſt law of a juſt ſu 
periour, upon hope of eſcaping in the Croud. * But this Rule isonly true when the 
law is juſt and good for publick profit and uſefulneſs of the people. For if it be an 
unreaſonable law, it binds not as a law, but as by promiſe and contract ; that is, it 


does not bind by the ſanction of the law, but the aecepration of the people. And 
lo the ancient lawyers are to be underſtood ; Lex precepri tollitur, fi moribus uten- 
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rium non recipitur, The obligation of the law is taken off, unleſs it be received into 
the manners of the Subjets. Bur the inſtance tells in what ſence this is true. The 
Pope and Council cannot command continence to a certain ſort of perſons after pro- 
motion againſt their wills ; quia continentia eſt res que poteſt perſuaderi, imperar; ay- 
tem non, Becauſe continence is a thing that may be per{ſwaded, but not commandeg. 
The matter of the law is to be order'd according to the meaſures of the third Rule; 
but ſuppoſing that, this Rule 1s certain. 


[——— EE , 


RULE VIIL 


Humane Laws of indifferent matter do not oblige the Conſcience of the Subjefls out of the 
dominions of the Superiour. 


Xtra territorium jus dicenti, non paretur, impune, is a famous ſaying in the Ca- 
non law, A man may ſafely diſobey the law of his Prelate if he be out of the 


Cap.2.de con- Dioceſs. And the reaſon is, becaule beyond his Dioceſs he hath no juriidiction ; and 


ftitut.n.6, 


beyond his juriſdiction a Prince hath no power. Lex eft jus proprium crvitatis, ſaith 


L.omnes popu- the Law 3 The law hath no power beyond its own city. Thus anciently, in the 
a ce juſtti2 & Province of Canterbury the people did not faſt upon S. Mar#'s day ; but if they were 


within the Province of York they were tied to the common law, or cuſtom. of the 
Church beſides. Thus allo it is in maritime places, eſpecially in places of publick 
Trade and Merchandize : if the ſeveral Subjects ſhould keep the ſeveral Laws of their 
own Princes, it'would caule great confuſion and diſorder upon the place of Trade ; 
and ſince it is certain that ſtrangers muſt live by the laws of the Country where they 
ſojourn, it is certain they are not tied to the laws of their own, becauſe rhey may be 
contrary. 

I, Bur this hath divers limitations. For T. It does not hold in the ſubſtantial mat- 


* ters of religion, where the religions of the Country differ. Ir is not lawful for a Sub- 


ject of Exglazd to goto Mals in a foreign Country ; not only upon ſuppoſition that 
the office is ſuſpicious or to be blam'd by the meaſures of the Divine Law, but if the 
laws of our Country have upon other prudent and juſt conſiderations forbidden it. 
The ſons of the Church of Ezg/ana, profefſing under the government Epiſcopal, may 
not lawfully communicate in the Hugxexor Churches with them that believe Epiſco- 
pacy to be Antichriſtian or unlawful, becauſe this does relate to the evil and detri- 
ment of thoſe laws and that government and that authority under which we till are 
tied. Bur in the ceremonial and ritual part of religion, where the religion is the 
ſame, we are not tied abroad to our Country cuſtoms. A Subject of the Churchot 
England may ſtand at the Holy Communion, or eat it in leavened bread, if he come 
into Proteſtant Countries that have any ſuch cuſtom: and the reaſon of this is, be- 
cauſe the contrary would give ſcandal, to which our own laws neither do nor can 
oblige abroad ; and if any be offended at our different ceremonies at home, he mult 
look to it, we are not concerned in any thing, but to obey our Superiour, and qui- 
etly to render a reaſon to our brethren. 

2. This Rule does not hold in ſuch laws which are the ſpecification of the Divine 


3-laws. Thus if a Subject of Eng/and ſhould be in Spain, and there ſee his Daughter 


diſhonoured, or his Wife conlent to her ſhame, and take her in Adultery ; he ma 
not kill her, though in Spazz it be lawful for them to doit. The reaſon 1s, becaule 
ſhe is not a Subject of Spazz, bur hath an habitual relation to Exgland, and therefore 
it is Murder if it be done by an Engliſh Subjet. Concerning all his own Subjeas 
the Prince of the Country and the Legiſlative is to give limits to the indefinite laws 
of God ; and the reaſon is that which S. Paul gives, becauſe he who hath 7he rue 
over them is to give an account of their Souls, Every law therefore is to acquit or con- 
demn her own Subjects : and therefore if a Spaniard does dithonour the bed of an Eng- 
liſh Subject in Spazy, it is lawful there to kill him; becauſe his own Princes law 
condemns him, and gives leave to the injur'd perſon to be Executioner. All theſe 
particulars rely upon the ſame reaſon. 


3, This 


6. This Rule thus explicated is firm ; and is to be extended to exempt or priviledged 
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3. This Rule does not hold, when though the Subject be abroad, yer the action 
does relate to his own Country. Thus it is not lawful abroad to coyn or counterfcit 
the money of his Country, to rat] upon his Prince, to prejudice his Subjects, to vio- 
late his honour, to diſgrace his Nation, *to betray the ſecrets and diſcover the Coun- 
ſels of his Prince. Becaule the evil done out of the territory being an injury to them 
within, is as if it were done within. When the diſpute was between the Zrh-11/ 325 
and Thebans about their confines, and the parties {tood at a little diſtance, dip ing 
and wrangling about the breadth of an acre of ground, Timotheus (loots an arrow 
and kills a young Theban Gentleman. The Thebars demand that Timothens be put to 
death by the laws of Athens, as being their Subject : they refuſe to do fo, but deli- 
ver Timotheus to the Thebans, giving this reaſon, He ſhot the arrow within the Athe- 
zian limit, but it did the miſchief within the territory of Thebes; and where the 
evil is done, there and by them let the criminal be puniſh'd. Being abroad is noex- 
cuſe in this caſe. If a Subject ſhoots an arrow into his own Country, though he bent 

his bow abroad, at home he ſhall tind the ſtring. 
4. If the action be ſomething to be done at home, the Subje abroad is bound to 


obey the ſummons of the law. When Hepry the ſecond of Eng/and commanded all 


Prelates and Curates to reſide upon their Dioceſes and charges, Thomas Becket of Can- 
terbury was bound in conſcience, though he was in Fraxce, to repair to his Province 
at home. The ſumm of all is this, A law does not oblige beyond the proper territo- 
ry, unleſs it relate to the good or evil of it. For then it is done at home to all real 
events of nature, and to all intents and purpoſes of law. For if the law be affirma- 
tive, commanding ſomething to be done at home, at home this omiſſion is a fin : 
© ni non facit quod facere debet, widetar facere adverſus ea que non facit, ſaith the Law, 


js: 


The otniſfion 1s a fin there where the action ought to have been done. But if the Law inch 6: 

. : : : I.Quintn 
be negative, £2#i facit quod facere non debet, nou videtur facere id quod facere juſſus eſt, cir i. de regy- 
He that does what he is forbidden to do is anſwerable to him who hath power to lis garid, 


command him to do it. 


places, according to that ſaying of the Lawyers, Locus exemptus habetur pro extranto, 
He that lives in an exempt place, lives abroad. 

By the proportions of this Rule it is eaſie to anſwer concerning ſtrangers, whe- 
ther they be bound by the Laws of the Nation where they paſs or traffick. For in 
all things where they are not oblig'd by their own Prince, they are by the ftranger, 
and that upon the ſame account ; tor if they who are abroad are not ordinarily bound 
by the Laws of their Country ( except inthe caſes limited ) it is becaule the juriſdi- 
&tion and dominion of their Prince goes not beyond his own land ; and in fuc!: caſes 
the place is more than the perſon : but therefore it muſt go ſo far, and be the pcrion 
what he will, yet inthe territory he is under the law of that Prince. He is made (0 
by that place. It is Lex terre, the Law of the land in which he is : and i» the peace 
of that he ſhall have peace, as God ſaid to the Jews concerning the land of their Capt 
vity. 
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RULE IX. 


Obedience to Laws is to be paid according to what is commanded, not according to what 


is beſt. 


Hen Lacon was fighting profpetouſly, and had prevail'd very far upon his Vide A. Geliz 


enemies, it happened that a retreat was ſounded juſt as he was lifting up his 
hand to ſmite a conſiderable perſon ; he turned his blow afide and went away, giving 
this reaſon to him that asked him why, It « better to obey than to kill an exemy, But 
when Craſſ»s the Romax General ſent to Athens to an Engineer a command to ſend 
him ſuch a piece of timber towards the making of a battery, he ſent him one which 
he ſuppos'd was better ; but his General cauſed him ro be (courged for his diligence : 
and Torquatus Manlius being Conſul commanded his ſon nor ro i:ght thar day with 
the Enemy, but he eſpying a great advantage, foughr and beat him, and won a glo- 
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rious victory, for which he was crown'd with a triumphant Lawrel, but for his diſc- 
bedience loſt his head. It is not good to be wiſer than the laws ; and ſometimes we 
underſtand not the ſecret reaſon of the Princes command, or the obedience may be 
better thana good turn, or a better counſel; -which is very oftenill taken, unleſs ir 
be requir'd. Corrumpi arque diſſolvi officium omne imperantis ratus ſi quis ad id quod 
facere Juſſus eft, non obſequio aebito, ſed confilio non defiderato reſpondeat, aid Craſſus in 
A. Gellins. 
Thus alſo it is in the obſervation of the Divine Commandments: when God hath 
* declared his will, and limited our duty to circumſtances and particulars, he will no 
be anſwered by doing that which we ſuppoſe is better. We muſt not berunning 
after Sermons, when we ſhould be labouring to provide meat for our family: for be- 
ſides that it is dire diſobedience in the cale now put, there is alſo an error in the 
whole affair ; for that which we think is better than the Commandment, is not bet- 
ter : and this God declarcd in the caſe of Saul, Obedience is better than ſacrifice, No 
work is better than that which God appoints. 
This is to be undcerſtocd {othar it 1s not only left to our liberty, but it is allo re- 
wardable, for the Subjc& to prevent a Commandment, and to excel the meaſures 
of the Law in the matter of a Commandment, when to do ſo we know will be ac- 
cepted, and is to the pleaſure and uſe of the Prince. Thus 4ſtyages preferr'd Chrz- 
ſantas before Hyſtaſpes, becauſe he did not wy obey as Hyſtaſpes did, but underſtood 
the mind of the Prince, and when he knew what would pleaſe him, did it of his own 
accord. , But then this is upon the ſame account, it is obedience, only it is early and 
it is forward. 
* Thisalſois tobe added, that if the choice of the Subje& differing from the com- 

mand of the Prince be very proſperous and of great benefit, the Prince does com- 
monly ex poſt fafo allow the deed ; that 1s, he does not puniſh it. P. Craſſus Mutius 
and 7. Mazlizs did otherwiſe ; but they were ſevere and great examples. But when 
it is not puniſh'd, it is not becauſe it does not deſerve it, but becaule it is pardon'd: 
for if it ſhould miſcarry, it would not eſcape vengeance: and therefore though the 
proſperous event be lov'd, yet it came in at a wrong door, and the diſobedience was 
criminal. AtzoTory phy. th Morey To Eamanlay* S\wy to Taled ai Maſters are 0 com- 
mand, but the province of ſervants # to obey, ſaith S. Chryſoſtom. 

This Rule is to be underſtood according to the intention, not according tothe let- 
' ter ofthe law ; for if the intention of it be that which is better, it is evident that is 
to be done which is better in the intention, not that which is commanded ia the let- 
ter. But of this in the Chapter of interpretation of Laws. | 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Laws Penal and Tributary. 


RULE I. 


I is lawful for Chriſtian Magiſtrates t6 make penal Laws. hot only pecuniary and of r+- 
firaint, but of Ioſs of member and life it ſelf. | 


$5 Hatloever is neceſſary is juſt ; that 1s, that muſt be done which can- 
'# not be avoided : and therefore the power of the Magiſtrate in 

puniſhing the tranſgreſſors of their laws of peace, and order, and 

intereſt, is infinitely juſt * ; for without a coercitive power there « x,ms [6 pu- 

can be no government, and without government there can be no «bir rurpequ:d 

communities of Men: a herd of Wolves .1s quieter and more at oo wr 
one than ſo many Men, unleſs they all had one reaſon in them, or Parrrcul. bb.2- 
have one power over them. Ancus Rex primins Carcerem in Romano foro edificavit, ad  Pns 

terrorem increſcentus auaacie, ſays Livy, King Ancus ſeeing impiety grow bold, did 

ere& a Priſon in the publick Markets. When iniquity was like to grow great, then 

that was grown neceflary. And it is obſery'd that the Macedonians call Death Azy©. 

from the Hebrew word DAN, which ſignifies a Judge, as intimating that Judges | Chron. 25, 

are appointed to give ſentences upon criminals in lite and death. And therefore 2. _ 

God takes upon himlſelt the title of a King and a Judge, of a Lord and Governor ; "oe ny 

and gives to Kivgs and Judges the title of Gods, and to Biſhops and Priefts the ſtyle of 

Angels. 

2, But hereI will ſuppoſe that Magiſtracy is an ordinance. of God, having ſo many 
plain Scriptures for it ; and it being by S. Pau! affirmed, that he beareth not the ſword 
in vain, and that they who have done evil ought to fear ; and of himſelf he proteſſed 
that if he 44d done ought worthy of death he did not refuſe to die; and a caution given by 
S. Peter, that Chriſtians ſhould take care that they do nt ſuffer as malefattors : and 
it being made a note of hereticks that they are Trayzors, that they are murmurers, 
that zhey deſpiſe dominion, that they ſpeak evil of dignities ; and that we are com- 
manded to pray for Kings and all that are in authority, for this reaſon, becaule they 
are the appointed means that Men ſhould /ive @ peaceable axd godly life ; for piety, 
and peace, and plenty too depend upon good Governments : and therefore Apollo Py- 
this told the Lacedemonian Embaſladors that if they would not call home Pliftonax 
their King from baniſhment and reſtore him to his right, they ſhould be forc'd to till 
their ground with a ſilver Plough; that is, they ſhould have ſcarcity of corn in their 
own Cities, and be forc'd to buy their grain to relieve the famine of their Country : 
for ſo the event did expound the Oracle; they grew poor and ftary'd becauſe they 
unjuſtly ſuffer'd their King to live in exile. Add to theſe, that we are often com- 
manded to obey them that have the rule over us ; to be ſubjett to every ordinance of man z 
that Rulers are not a terror to good works bat to the evil , and many more to equal 
purpoſes. 

3 Neither ought the precept of charity and forgiveneſs, which Chriſt ſo often, fo 
earneſtly, fo {everely prefſes, evacuate the power of Princes. For the precept of 
torgiving offenders does not hinder Parents from correcting their offending chil- 
dren ; nor Maſters from chaſtiſing their rebellious ſervants ; nor the Church from 
excommunicating them that walk diſorderly : theſe things rely upon plain Scriptures, 
and upon neceſlity, and experience ; and they do evince thus much without any 
turther difpute, that ſome puniſhment may ſtand with the precepr of forgivenels; or 
at leaſt, if he who.is injur'd may not puniſh without breach of charity, yet ſome one 
elle may, And if it be permitted to the power of Man to puniſh a criminal withour 

breach 
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breach of charity : the power of the Magiſtrate muſt be without all queſtion ; and 
that ſuch a power can conſiſt with charity there is no doubt, when we remember that 
the Apoſtles themſelves and the primitive Churches did deliver great Criminals oyer 
to the power of Satan to be buffered, even to the aeſtruttion of the fleſh, that their goul 
might be ſav'din the day of the Lord. S. Paul delivered Elymas to blindneſs, and S, Pe. 
ter gave Ananias and Saphira to a corporal death. 

But the great Caſe of Conſcience is this. Although all puniſhments leſs than 
death may like paternal corre&ions conſiſt with charity (for they may be diſciplines 
and emendations) yet in death there 15 no amendment ; and therefore to put a Man 
to death flagrante crimine , before he hath mortihed his fin, or made amends for 
it ; that 15, before it is pardon'd, and conſequently to ſend him to Hell, is the 
moſt againſt charity in the World, and theretore no Man hath power to doit: for 
God never gave to any Man a power todilpenle juſtice to the breach of charity ; and 
that diſpenſation which ſends a Man to Hell, 1s not for edilication, but for de- 
ſtruction. 

To this I anſwer, 1, That it is true that whatſoever is againſt charity is not the 
effe& of juſtice; for both of them are but imitations and tranſcripts of the Divine 
attributes and perfe&tions, which cannot be contrary to each other. But when the 
faults and diſorders of Mankind have intangled their own and the publick affairs, 
they may make that neceſlary to them, which in the firſt order and intention of 
things was not to be endur'd. Thus we cur off a leg and an arm to fave the whole 
body ; and the publick Magiſtrate, who is appointed to defend every Mans rights, 
muſt pull an honeſt Mans houſe to the ground to ſave a town or a ſtreet : and peace 
is ſodear, ſo good, that for the confirming and perpetuity of it, he may commence 
a war which were otherwiſe intolerable. If therefore any evil comes by ſuch mini- 
ſeries of juſtice, they who introduc'd the neceſſity muſt thank themſelves. For it is 
neceſſary it ſhould be {o; though it be but a ſuppolitive and introduc'd neceſſity ; only 
he that introduc'd it, is the caule of the evil ; not he that is to give the beſt remedy 
that he hath. 

2, No Man is to anſwer for an accidental efte& that is conſequent to his duty. 
In omni diſpeſitione attenditur quod principaliter agitar, ſays the law, 1. fi quis nec cau- 
ſam, ff. fi certum petatur, I am to look to what 1s principally defign'd, not what ac- 
cidentally can happen. It I obey God, it is no matter who is offended. If I ſee 
that my neighbor will envy me for doing good, and his eye will be evil becauſe Iam 
good, I am not to omit the good, for fear his Soul periſh; when my good is rather 
apt to do him good than evil : he is to anſwer for it,not I, for nothing that I do makes 
him evil,he makes himſelf ſo by his own choice. There are many Men that turn the 
grace of God into wantonneſs ; and abuſe the long ſuffering and patience of God, 
and turn that into occaſions of ſin which God meant for the opportunities and en- 
dearments of repentance ; but if God ſhould leave to be gracious to Mankind in the 
ſame method, out of charity and compliance with the intereſt of the Souls of ſuch 
miſerable perſons, as they would be never the better, fo the other parts of Mankind 
would be intinitely the worle. | 

3. It is true that Charity is the duty of every Chriſtian ; but as all Chriſtians 


are not to exprels it in the ſame manner, ſo there are ſome expreſſions of charity 


which may become ſome perſons, and yet be the breach of anothers duty : and ſome 
may become our wiſhes which can never be reduc'd to a& ; and becauſe that is all 
we can do, it is all weare oblig'd todo. When Vertagus was condemn'd to die for 
killing the brother of Aruntins Priſcus ; the poor Father of the condemned Man 
came and begg'd for the life of his miſerable ſon ; but Priſc#s out of the love of his 
murder'd brother begg'd with the ſame importunity that he might not eſcape ; and 
both their effects were the effects of charity. The charity of a Prelate and a Mi- 
niſter of religion 1s another thing than the charity of a Prince. A Mother ſignifies 
her love one way and a Father another ; ſhe by fondneſs and tender uſages, he by le- 
vere counſels and wiſe education ; and when the Miniſter of religion takes Care 
concerning the Soul of the poor condemn'd Man, the Prince takes care that he fhall 
do no more miſchief, and increaſe his ſad account with God. The Prince and the 
Prelate are both of them Curates of Souls and Miniſters of Godlineſs ; but the 
Prince miniſters by puniſhing the evil doer and rewarding the vertuous, and the 


Prelate by exhortation and doctrine, by reproof and by prayer, by Sacraments and 
diſcipline 
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diſcipline, by the key of power and the key of knowledge. The effe& of this conſi- 
deration is this ; that the Magiſtrate by doing juſtice in thepreſent caſe does not do 
againſt charity ; becauſe he does minilter to charity in the capacity and proper obl1- 
gation of a Magiſtrate, when he does his own work, which being ordain'd tor good 
5nd not for evil, the office is then moſt charitable and molt proper for him, when he 
miniſters to charity in his own way that God hath appointed him. By his juſtice he 
miniſters tothe publick Good, and that is his office of charity. That is his work ; 
let others look to their ſhare. 


g. 4. Thecutting off of a MalefaRor is ſome charity to his perſon, though a ſad one ; 


for beſides that it prevents many evils, and forces himtoa ſpeedy recollection, anda 
ſummary repentance, and intenſe acts of vertue by doubling his neceſſty ; it does 
alſo cauſe him to make amends to the law ; and that oftentimes ſtands him in great 
ſtead before the Tribunal of Gods juſtice ; paulum ſupplict ſatis et Patri ; God is tome- 
times pleas'd to accept of a ſmall puniſhment for a great offence ; and his anger many 
times goes not beyond a temporal death, and the cutting off ſome years of his 


life. 


9. 5. That which concerns the Magiſtrate is, that he be juſt and charitable too. Ju- 


IO, 


In 


ſice of it ſelf is never againſt charity ; but ſome actions of ſuppos'd charity may be 
againlt juſtice. Thercfore the Magiſtrate in that capacity is ticd to no charity but 
the charity of juſtice, the mercies of the law ; that 1s, that he abate of the rigor as 
much as he can, that he make proviſions for the Soul of the criminal, ſuch as are fir 
for his need, that if hecandelay, he do not precipitate executions. In what is more, 
the ſupreme, the law-giver is totake care, and to give as much leave to the miniſters 
of juſtice as can conſiſt with the publick intereſt, For here it 1s that there is ule of 
that propoſition, that all men are not tied to all the exterior kinds and expreſſions 
of charity, but as they are determin'd accidentally. It will not be {uppos'd that 
the Judge is uncharitable if he do notpreach to the condemn'd criminal ; or it he do 
not give him money after ſentence, or viſit him in priſon, or goto pray with him 
at the block ; theſe are not the portions of his duty : but as his juſtice requites him 
to condemn him ; ſo his charity exacts of him as Pape nothing but the mercies of the 
law. 

6. That which is neceſſary to be done, is not againſt any mans duty, or any pre- 
cept of Chriſtianity. Now that ſome ſorts of perions ſhould be put todeath 1s ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that if it were not done it would be certainly, dire&ly and immediately a 
very great uncharitablene(s ; and the Magiltrate thould even 1n this inſtance be more 
charitable than he can be ſuppos'd to be 1n putting the criminal to death. Fora 
high-way thief and murderer, if he be permitted, does cut oft many perſons who 
little think of death; and ſuch as are innocent as to the Common-wealth, are yct 
very guilty before God : for whoſe Souls and the ſpace of whoſe repentance there is 
bur very ill proviſion made, if they may live who ſhall ſend many Souls to Hell, by 
murdering ſuch perſons who did not watch and ſtand in readineſs againſt the ſad day 
of their ſudden arreſt. If all ſuch perſons were to be free from afflictive puniſhments, 
the Common-wealth would be no ſociety of peace, but a direc ſtate of war, a 
ſtate molt contrary to governments; bur if there were any other lels than death, 
the Gallies and the Mines, and the Priſons would be nothing but nurſeries of vil- 
lains, which by their numbers would grow as dangerous as a herd of Wolves and 
Lions: and if ever they ſhould break into a war, like Spartacus and his rabble, who 
knows how many Souls ſhould be ſent to Hell for want of time to finiſh their repen- 
tance ? | 

7. If the condemn'd Criminal had never any time to repent, if he had never 
' thrown away any opportunities of ſalvation, he had never cometo that pals; andif 

he have, who is bound togive him as much as he will need? And if it be unlawtul for 
2 Magiſtrate to put a criminal to death that hath nor ſufficiently repented, then no 
villain ſhall ever die by the publick hand of juſtice; and the worſe the man 1s, the 
longer he ſhall live, and the better he ſhall eſcape : for in this caſe, if herelolves pri- 
vately that he never will repent, he hath blunted the edge of the ſword, and weak- 
ned the arm of juſtice for ever that ſhe ſhall never ſtrike. 


12, 8. God hath given a commiſſion to Magiſtrates which they muſt not prevaricate : 


if therefore a Criminal falls under the rods and axes of the Conluls who are Gods 
Miniſters for good to them that do well,and for evil to themthat do evil; it 1snot the 
Magi- 
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Magiſtrate who is to be blam'd, but the hand of God that is to be rever'd, who by 
this hand cuts him off, and it may be therefore thus cuts him off, becaule he will give 
himno longer time. However the Magiſtrate is to look to his rule, got torare, and 
accidental events; which are only in the power of the Divine providence, and in 
the will of the Man to prevent. oy 

9. No man can ſay that a condemn'd Criminal that makes the belt uſe of his time 

T3: ifter ſentence, or after his juſt fears of it, or after the apprehenſion of the probabilities 
of it, ſhall certainly be damn'd for want of more time. For as no man knows juſt 

how much time is neceſſary ; ſo neither can he tell how deep the repentance of the 
Man is, nor yet how ſoon Gud will return to mercy. Therefore upon ſo great un- 
certainties, and the preſumption and confidences relying upon ſuch a ſecret, toomit 
a Certain duty is no way allowable. Ir is true there are amongſt ſome wile and pious 
perſons great fears in this caſe ; but fear is very good when it is made uſe of to good 

urpoſes, to obſtruct the cou rſe of {1n, but not the courſe of juſtice. And ſome men fear 
in other caſes very bad ; which yet ought not to be made ule of to preſerve the lives of 
Murderers. Some fear that all Papiſts ſhall be damned, and ſome {ay that all Prote- 
ſtants are in as bad condition ; and yer he that thinks ſo, would ſuppoſe the caſetoo 
far extended if it might not be conſiſtent with charity to put ( for examples ſake ) the 
Gunpowder Traitors to death, till they had chang'd their religion. Whatſoever 
we fear, weareto give our brethren warning of it while it is time for them toconſj. 
der ; but theſe doubtful dilputes muſt not be us'd as artitices to evacuate the purpo- 
ſes and defenſatives of laws. And ſince the Magiſtrates cannot know what the ſen- 
rence of God concerning ſuch perſons ſhall be, they may hope well as readily as ill, and 
then there is no pretence to arreſt the ſentence beyond the prudent and charitable pe- 
riods of the law. 

14. 10. Nochange in Government, no alteration of laws, no publick ſentences are to 
be made or alter'd upon the account of any ſecret Counſel of God ; but they are to 
proceed to ifſue upon the account of rules, and meaſures of choice, and upon that 
which is viſible, or proved, that which is ſeen and heard, that which God com- 
mands and publick neceſſities require ; for otherwiſe there can be no rule, noorderly 
proceedings, no uſe of wile dilcourles, but chance and fear and irregular contingen- 
cics muſt over-rule all things. 

s 11, The Magiſtrate gives ſentence againſt Criminals for ſingle a&s, not for vici- 

> ous habits ; for concerning theſe he hath nothing to do, and if the Criminal periſh 
for thele, it is only chargeable upon his own account. But if by the hand of juſtice 
he dies for a ſingle at; the ſhorter time that is uſually allowed to thoſe that are 
appointed to die may be ſo ſufficient that if the Criminal make full uſe of it, his caſe 
is not ſo deſperate, as that the objection can prevail : for if there be nothing elſe to 
hinder him, it may be very well ; but if there be any thing elſe, that he and not the 

Magiſtrate was firſt to have conſidered ; for himſelt knew of it, the Magiſtrate did 
not. 

16, 12, Every man that lives under government knows the conditions of it, thoſe 
publick laws, and the manners of execution ; and that he who is ſurpris'd in hisſin 
by the Magiſtrate, ſhall be cut off like him who by a ſudden ſickneſs falls into the 
hands of God. Itis a ſudden death, which every man ought to have provided for ; 

hee ON in this caſe it 1s more certain, and to be expected : and he that knows this to be 
Kepertance, His condition, if he will deſpiſe the danger, when he falls into it, cannot complainof 
chay-54e2.5. the juſtice of the law, but of his own folly which neglected life, and choſe deathand 
(4% ſwittdeftrudtion. 

17. Though from theſe conſiderations it appears that the pretence of charity cannot 
evacuate that juſtice which hath given commiſhon to all lawful Magiſtrates, and 
warrant toall capital ſentences, and authority to all juſt wars, in which it is more 
than probable many will be kill'd thatare not very well prepared : yet this power . 
of inflicting capital puniſhments muſt not be reducd to a@& in trifling 1n- 
ſtances, for the loſs of a few ſhillings or for very diſobedience to command ; it muſt 
not be done, but in the great and unavoidable neceſſities of the Common-wealth. 
For every Magiſtrate is alſo a Man ; and as he muſt not negle& the care and provilt- 
ons ofthat, ſo neither the kindneſſes and compaſſion of this. Nothing can make re- 
compence for the life of a man, but the life of a better, or the lives of many, Or 3 
great good ofthe whole community. But when any of theſe is at ſtake, it 1s fit - 
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innocent be ſecur'd by the condemnation of the Criminal. And this was excellent- 
ly diſputed by C:cero in his argument againſt Ca/ezws upon this very queſtion. Hoc 
intereſt inter meam ſententiam &* tuam: ego nolo quenquam civem committere ut mote 
multandus fit ; tu etiamſu commiſerit , etiam conſervandum putas, In corpore fi quid 
ejuſmoat eft quod reliquo. corport noceat, uri ſecarique patiamur, ut membrorum aliquod 
potius quam totum corpus intereat, Sic in Rep. corpore ut totum ſaluum ſit, quicquid eſt 
peſtiferum amputerur. Dura vox; multo ills durtor : ſalvi fint improbi, deleantur innc- 
centes, honeſtt, bont, tota Reſpublica, Cicero would have no Citizen deſerve to die ; but 
Calenus would have none ate though he did deſerve it, But Cicerothought it reaſon that 
as in the body natural we cut off an arm to ſave the whole; ſo in the body politick we do 
the ſame, that nothing remain alive that will make the other die, It is a hard ſentence: 
it is true, but this is a harder, Let the wicked be ſafe ; and let the innocent, the good, the 
juſt men, the whole Common-wealth be deſtroyed, 

13, This we ſee is natural reaſon, but it is more thaii fo ; it is alſo a natural law, 
expreſs'd and eſtabliſhed by God himſelf. He that ſheddeth man's blood, in man, or 
by man, ſhall hu blood be ſhed : which words are further explicated by the Chaldee 
Paraphraſt, ni effuderit ſanguinem hominis cum teſtibus , juxta ſententiam Judicum 
ſanguis ejus fundetur, He that ſheds the blood of Man with witneſſes, his blood ſhall 
be ſhed by the ſentence of the Judge. For the Majeſty of the ſupreme Prince or 
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Vim terroris habet, procul an prope, preſto vel abſens ! 
; Semper terribilis, ſemper metueuda, ſuoque 

Plena vigore manet, nullique impunt premenaa 

Creaitur, & ſemper cunttis, & ubique timetur. 
faid Guntherus with greater truth than elegance : he hath the force of a juſt terror 
In all places, at all times, and upon all perſons, And in purſuance of this law all 
communities of Men have comported themſelves, as knowing themlelves but Mini- 
ſters of the Divine ſentence ; and that which is the voice of all the world is the 
voice of Nature, and the voice of GOD. The ſum of theſe things I 
ive in the words of 5. Auitin, Non ipſe occidit qui miniſterium debet jubenti, 
| => adminiculum gladins eſt utenti. Ideo nequaquam contra hos preceptum fecerunt, = 
dictum eſt, Non occides, qui Deo authore bella geſſerunt, aut perſonam gerentes publics 
poteſtatis, ſecundum ejus leges, hoc eſt, juſtiſſime rationis imperium, ſceleratos morte pu- 
nrverunt, They who make juſt wars, and thoſe publick perſons who according to 
the laws put malefacors to death, do not break the Commandment which lays, 
Thou ſhalt not kill. For as the ſword is not guilty of murder which is the inſtru- 
ment of juſt executions, ſo neither is the Man that is the Miniſter of the Judge, nor 
the Judge who is the miniſter of God ; ©eg H14xo1@. txI1x©- &s opylu, God's Mini- 
ſer of revenge and anger : and by fear to reſtrain the malice of evil Men, and to pre- 
vent miſchief to the good, is the purpoſe of authority and the end of laws. So 
Ifidore, Fatte ſunt leges ut earum metu humana coerceatur audacia, tutaque eſſet inter im- Lib.4.Ftyniol, 
probes innocentia, & in ipfis improbis formidato ſupplicio refr enaretur nocendi facultas, 5" wn? 
Fear is the beginning of wiſdom, and fear is the extin&ion and remedy of folly ; ta&z fun leges 
and therefore the laws take care by the greateſt fear, the fear of death, to prevent 
or ſuppreſs the greateſt wickedneſs, 
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RULE 11: : 
Penal laws do ſometimes oblige the guilty erſon #0 the ſe uffering the puniſhment, epen be« 
fore the ſentence and declaration of the Judge. 


I, T Hat this is true concerning Divine Laws is without peradventure, not only be- 
cauſe the power of God 1s ſupreme, meer, abſolute, and eternal, and conſe- 
quently can oblige to what, and by what meaſure, and in what manner, and to 
what purpoſes he pleaſe; but alſo becauſe we ſee it actually done in the laws and 
conſtitutions both Moſaical and Evangelical. 
2 He that ſtruck our an eye or tooth from a ſervant was bound to give him his li- exo, 21.25 
berty: that is, as his ſervant was a loſer, ſo ne he that cauſed it ; the Man loſt 25. 
| his 
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his tooth, and the Maſter loſt the man ; he gains his liberty that loſt an eye. Ngw 
that this was to be done by the Maſter himſelf without compulſion from the Judge, 
is therefore more than probable, becauſe God who intended remedy to the injur' 
ſervant had not provided it, if he left the matter to the Judge, to whom the (ex- 
vant could have no recourſe without his Maſter pleaſe ; and it he give him leaye tg 

o, it is all one as doing of it himſelf, for he that gives leave that himſelf be com- 

I'd, firſt chuſes the thing, and calls in aid from abroad to fecure the thing at home, 
But therefore God bound the conſcience of the Man, tying him under pain of his 
own diſpleaſure that the remedy be given, and the penalty ſuffered and pai'd under 
the proper ſentence of the obliged criminal. : : 

To the ſame purpoſe was that law made for him that lies with a Woman in the 
days of her ſeparation, he ſhall be unclean until the evening ; Now that this was 
not to be inflicted by the Judge, but that the guilty perſon ſhould himſelf be the ex- 
ecutioner of the penalty, is therefore certain, becauſe by another law concerning 

L'b. 2. chap.2. the ſame legal uncleanneſs it was decreed, that the fact ſhall be capital, that is, if i 

Rule 3. n-8. me before the Judge : of which I have already given account. 

' Thus allo God impoſed upon him that eat of the holy things unwittingly, the bur- 
den of paying the like, and a fifth part beſides for puniſhment of his negligence and 

Levir. 22,14, Want of caution. This himſelf was to bring, together with the price of redempti- 
on or expiation. Now this being done againſt his will, might alſo be done with- 
out the obſervation of any other ; and yet upon the diſcovery he was thus to a& 
his own amends and penalty. : 

5. And indeed the very expence of Sacrifices, to the bringing of which the crimi- 
nals were ſentenc'd by the law, is ſufficient demonſtration of thus inquiry ; for it was 
no ſmall burden to them, and diminution of their eſtates, to take long journeys, 
and bring fat beaſts and burn them to the Lord ; but to this they themlelves were 
tied, without injun&tion from the Prieſt, or ſentence from the Judge. And this 
appears, becauſe they were tied to a diſtin&t puniſhment if the matter fell into the 
Judges hand : they were in caſe of theft to reſtore four-fold : But if they had 
fin'd in this inſtance or in any other that Men commit, they were bound to come 
and confeſs it, and ſhall recompence the treſpaſs with the principal thereof, and add 

1 9y113) 2 fifth part to him againſt whom they have treſpaſſed. This the Jews call cnfeſiv- 

py" pa t whom | 

MD nem ſuper peccato ſingulari, a ſpecial confeſſion ot a fin; to which becauſe the ſinner 
was {entenc'd by the law, and had a lighter amends appointed him if he did it vo- 
luntarily,but a much heavier if he came before the criminal Judge ; it follows plain- 
ly that God tied theſe delinquents to a voluntary or ſpontaneous ſuſception of their 
uniſhment, It was indeed an alleviation of their puniſhment ; for the criminal was 
und to confeſs ( ſay the Jewiſh Doors) and ſay whea the beaſt goes to (acri- 
fice, thinking as if he were going as the beaſt is, O Domine, ego reus ſum mortis, eg0 
commeruiſſem lapidari propter hoc peccatum, vel ſtrangulari propter hanc prevaricatic- 
nem, vel comburi propter hoc crimen, O Lord, I am guilty of death, I have deſerv'd to 
be ftond, or ſtrangled, or burnt alive for this crime, according as the fin was : but his 
being the executioner of the Divine ſentence in the leſſer inftance did prevent the 
more ſevere and intolerable condemnation. 

6, For indeed ſuch is the mercy and diſpenſation of God : God's law decrees evil 
to him that does evil: if we become executioners of the law of God and of !:1s an- 
gry ſentence, we prevent the greater anger of God ; according to that of S. Pau 

t Cor, ur, Judge your ſelves, brethren, that ye be not judged of the Lord. If we iimble our (elves, 

God will exalt us; if we ſmite, he will ſpare; if we repent, he will repent: but 
therefore in theſe caſes between God and us it is {o far from t-ing a grievance, that 
we become executioners of the ſentence decreed by law againſt us, that though it 
be an ad of juſtice in God to oblige us to it, yet it is alſo a very great mercy. For 
as in the law of Moſes, the ſpontaneous ſuſception of the puniſhment did prevent 
the heavier hand of the Judge from falling on him ; ſo in the Evangelical law, it 
prevents the intolerable hand of God. So that in relation to the law of God it 15a 
action of repentance; and repentance being a penal or punitive duty, he that was 
tied to bring in his own oblation, to make his own amends, to confeſs willingly his 
lin, was in effe& tied to nothing but to a voluntary repentance. ; 

7, And thus it isalſo in ſome proportion in humane laws. For by theſe premiſles thus 


much is gain'd, that to oblige the criminal to a ſpontaneous ſuffering of the ow 
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ment appointed by the laws of a juſt ſuperior 1s not naturally unjuſt, and it is not al- 
ways intolerable, and it may be very realonable, and it may be a deſign of mercy, or 
at leaſt a very apt miniſtery of Juſtice: and therefore there can be no reaſonable ob- 
jection againſt it, but that upon juſt account, and in juſt meaſures, and for great 
reaſon, and by the proportions of equity it may be done in humane laws. F- t; 
g. For 1. Whatſoever is not againſt the law of Nature, nor the law of God, may be 
done or enjoyn'd to be done by the laws of Man; for the power of Magiſtrates is the 
next greatthing to God and Nature. Now concerning this, we have ſecurity not 
only from the foregoing inſtances, but from the law of Chriſt concerning divorce up- 
on the inſtance of adultery : the offending party loſes his or her right reſpeQively 
over the body of the other, and cannot lawfully demand conjugal rights. The inju- 
rious perſon may beg for pardon and reſtitution ; but is unjuſt it he require any thing 
as duty. The woman loles her rights of ſociety, and the Man of ſuperiority, in caſe 
they be adulterous ; and if they do not quit their former rights, and fit down under 
their own burden, and miniſter the ſentence of God by their own hands, they fin 
anew : every ſuch demand or a&of dominion is iniquity and injuſtice, it is an a of 
an incompetent power, and therefore, under pain of a new ſin, they muſt not a& 
under it. | 
9. 2» Amancan inflict puniſhment upon himſelf. Thus Zachews in expiation of his 
fins offer'd half his goods to the poor, and reſtitution fourfold ; which was more 
than he did need; tor if his confeſſion and reſtitution were ſpontaneous, he was tied 
only to the principal, ard the ſuperaddition of a fifth part, as appears above. But 
he choſe the puniſhment, even ſo much as the Judge himſelf could have inflicted. 
Thus we read of a Biſhop in the Primitive Ages of the Church, who, quia ſemel 
rattu femines ſorduerat, becauſe he had once fallen intouncleannefi, (hut himſelf up ind 
voluntary priſon for nine years together: and many we read of, who out of the Spi- 
rit of penance liv'd lives of great auſterity, uſing rudeneſfles to their bodies ; by the 
pain of their bodies to expiate the fin of their Souls. Now whatſoever any man hath 
power to do to himſelf, that the law hath power to command him ; ſuppoſing a reaſon 
or a necefity in the law proportionably great to the injun&tion, and to be of it ſelf a 
ſufficient cauſe of the ſufterihg. Ir is true a man may do it to himſelf ro pleaſe his 
humour, or for vain-glory, or out of melancholy. I do not fay he does well in fo 
doing ; but that he hath power todo it, without doing injury to any one: and if he 
does it to himſelf without cauſe, or without ſufficient cauſe, he does no wrong ; he 
does no more than he hath power to do, always provided he keeps within the limits 
of the ſixth Commandment. Now although the law pretends not to this power of 
doing it without reaſon, becauſe all the power of the law is 0» 74 reps 7: tn relation 
toothers, in commutative and diſtributive juſtice, and publick and private chari- 
ties ; yet the ſame authority which any man hath over himſelf in order to private 
ends, the law hath over him in order to the publick ; becauſe he is a part of the pub- 
lick, and his own power over himſelf isin the publick, as every particular is inthe 
univerſal. Now the law hath a greater power than the man; tor a man hath not 
power over his own life, which the law hath; ſothat whateyer a man alone can do, 
that the law can command him to do: ( except it be in ſuch things which are whol- 
ly by God left in a mans power, and are ſubjected to no laws of man, and com- 
manded by no law of God ; as in the matter of ſinglelife, and other counſels Eyan- 
gelical ) the ſame things ( I ſay ) though not for the ſame reaſons. If therefore the 
man can upon himſelf inflict an evil which he hath deſerved, the law can compel 
him, that 1s, ſhe hath competent authority todo it: and then he is bound in Conlci- 
ENCE. - 
3. In matters favourable, and- yet of great intereſt, we find that there are many 
events by rhe ſentence of the law without the ſentence of a Judge. Thus the righs 
of Primogeniture is ſufficient ordinarily to enter-upon the inheritance without a fo- 
lemn decree of Court: and if we conſider the reaſon of this, it will be of equal 
force in the preſent enquiry. For when matters are notorious, and the people willing, 
and it is every mans Cale, and there is a great neceſſity, and publick utility, it is ſuth- 
cient when the rule is ſet; every man knows his part, and his way,and Judges ate not 
neceſſary. But when men are to blame, and there are intrigues in cauſes, and men will 
{natch at what isnone of their own, and they will not underſtand their duty, nor 


jadge righteous judgments in things mm themſelves and their neighbours ; 
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it is neceſſary that there be Judges and Advocates and all the inferiour Miniſters of 
laws, that where the law 1s intricate, and men cannot judge and diſcern aright, or 
when they are intereſted and will not, the law may be interpreted, and their dut 
explained, and every man righted that otherwiſe would be wrong'd. The ſentence 
of the Judge is but accidentally neceſſary : for the law ſaying that the eldeſt Son is 
heir to an inteſtate Father, the caſe is plain, and who is the eldeſt Son is notorious, 
and he is willing enough to enter upon the inheritance ; and therefore beſides the 
law in this caſe there needs no ſentence of the Judge. Now the law is as plain in the 
condemnation of ſome crimes, and the aſlignation of ſome puniſhments. Bur becauſe 
men are not willing to enter into puniſhment, and they are not tied publickly to ac- 
cuſe themſelves, therefore there are Judges to give ſentence, and executioners ap- 
pointed. And this is well enough in ſome caſes : but becauſe there are ſome caſes in 
which it is neceſfary that the laws be obeyed 1n private as well as in publick, and 
yer without penalries a law is but a dead hand and a broken cord ; rhe law annexes 
puniſhments, bur is forc'd to truſt the ſinning hand to be the ſmiter, becauſe the pri- 
vate action cannot be publickly puniſh'd, becauſe not brought before the Judge. 
4. Beſides this, there are ſome ations of (o evil effect as to the publick, that for de- 
teſtations-ſake they are to be condemn'd as ſoon as done, hated as foon as nam'd, 
ſtrangled as ſoon as born ; and when by ſuch a ſentence the aR is repreſented fo foul, 
the man ſtands more ready for repentance, and himſelf is made the inſtrument, It is 
like a plain caſe in which any man may be allowed to be a Judge, for modeſty's-ſake 
and for humanity every man will condemn ſome fins; even though themſelves be the 
guilty perſons. However the law takes the wiſeſt courſe to give an univerſal ſen- 
tence, that as the man is avroxa71yopG., lo he may be avroxaraxetl©., ſelf-atcus'd, 
and felf-condemr'd ; and not to _ the contingent diſcovery, and the long deferred 
ſolemnities of law. Some fins go before nnto Fudgment, ſays the Apoſtle, 4nd ſome fol- 
low after : that is, ſome are condemn'd ipſo jure by the law, and the man does ipſo 
f##o incur the penalty ; others ſtay for the ſentence of the Judge. 
5. Inthe Court of Conſcience every man is his own accuſer, and his own executi- 

" oner; andeyery penitent man is a Judge upon himſelf : God truſts man with the in- 
fliction of puniſhments and hard ſentences upon himſelf for fin ; only if man fails, 
God will judge him to worſe purpoſes; and fo does the law. And as the impenitent 
people favour themſelves totheir own harm, for they fin againſt God even in their 
very forbearing to puniſh and to kill the fin : ſo do the impenitent diſobey the law by 
CN" their own executioners of wrath: but in both caſes the Conſcience is ob- 
ifg'd. 

G The thing therefore is juſt, and reaſonable, and uſeful. 

Now for the reducing ofthis topraQtice, and ſtating the caſes of Conſcience for 
the fubje&, as I have already done for the law-giver, 1am to ſhew, 

1. In what caſes the Conſcience of the ſubjeRs can be bound to inflict penalties upon 
themſelves without the ſentence of the Judge. 

2. By what ſigns weſhall know when the law aves intend ſo to bind ; that is, when 
the ſentence is given by the law, ſo that the ſinner is ipſo fa#o liable to puniſhment, 


and muſt voluntarily undergo it. 
* # * 


In what caſes the Criminal is to be his own executioner. 


r, When to the execution of the puniſhment appointed by the law there is noatti- 


14- on requir'd on the part of the guilty perſon, the conſcience is bound to ſubmit tothat 
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ſentence, and by a voluntary or willing ſubmiffion verifie the ſentence, ſuch as are 
excotmmunication, ſuſpenſion, irregularity, and the like. Thus if irregularity be 
ipſo fatoincurr'd, the offending perſon is bound in Conſcience not to accept a bene 
ficeor execute an office to which by that cenſure he is made unhabile and unapt- 
a law be made that whoever is a common ſwearer ſhall be ipſo faFo infamous he 
that is guilty is bound in Conſcience not to offer teſtimony in a cauſe of law ; but t® 
be his {ny Sr and executioner of that ſentence. But this is not true inall cales» 
but with the proviſion of the following meaſures. 

2, If the law impoſes a penalty to be incurred #pſo fatto, yet if the penalty 


be moderate, equal and tolerable, che Conſcience 1s oblig'd to a voluntary | 4 
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ception of it, before the ſentence of the Judge, although the ſentence be not priva- 
tive, but executive; that is, though there be ſomething to be ated by the guilty 

rſon upon himſelf. Thus if excommunication be incurred ipſo fatFo, he that is 
guilty of the fat deſerving it, and 1s fallen into the ſentence, is not only bound to 
ſubmit to thoſe eſtrangements and ſeparations, thoſe alienations of fociety and 
avoidings which he finds from the duty of others, but if by chance he be in a ſtran- 
ger place where they know not of it, and begin Divine ſervice, he is bound in 
Conſcience to go away , to reſign an Eccleſiaſtical benefice if he be poſſeſſed of 
one, and other things of the ſame neceſſity for the verification of the ſentence: and 
the reaſon is, becauſe every a&t of Communion or office 1s in his caſe a rebelling 
againſt the ſentence of the law, the verification of which depends upon himſelf as 
much as upon others : for every ſuch perſon 1s like a Man that hath the plague, all 
Men that know it avoid him; bur becauſe all Meri do not know it, he is bound ir 
Conſcience to avoid them, and in no eale to run into their company, whether they 
know him or know him not. Now becauſe this does not oblige to all ſorts of active 
executions of the ſentence, the following meaſures are the limit of it. 

156, 3- The law does not oblige the guilty perſon to ſuch ative executions of the 
ſentence which are meerly and intirely active ; that is, which do not include a ne- 
gative, or ſomething contrary to the paſſive obedience. Thus if a Traitor be ſen- 
tenc'd to a confiſcation of goods, and this be ipſo jure incurred ; the guilty perſon 
is not tied to carry all his goods to the publick treaſure, but he is tied not to change, 
not todiminiſh, not to aliene, not to uſe them otherwiſe than the law permits ; be- 
cauſe if he do any thing of theſe he does ſomething againſt the ſentence of law, 
which in his caſe is rebellion and diſobedience. He may be truly paſſive and per- 
fetly obedient to the ſentence of the law without hiring porters or waggons to car- 
ry his goods away; and the cuſtome of the law requires it not: but if he does 
aliene his goods he hath not ſo much as the paſſive obedience. 

17. 4. In puniſhments corporal the laws do not proceed without the ſentence of the 
Judge ; except it be in the court of Conſcience, which is voluntary and by choice. 
Thus no Man is #pſo jure condemn'd to be hang'd, or to be whip'd, and no Man is 
by any law bound to inflict ſuch puniſhments on himſelf; becauſe there is a natu- 
ral abhorrency in ſuch actions, and it is that odious part of the law which is fo 
much againſt nature and natural afte&ion that none but the vileſt part of Mankind 
are put to do it unto others: and therefore becauſe the laws do injoyn no ſuch 
thing, the inquiry is needleſs, whether in ſuch caſes the Conſcience be oblig'd. 
But this is wholly depending upon the manners of Men, and the preſent humors 
of the World. Amongſt ſome Nations it was otherwiſe; and no queſtion bur it 
might be ſo, if by circumſtances and the accidents of opinion and the converſatiori 
of the World the thing were not made intolerable. Plutarch tells of Teribaſms, that , wyerlth 
being arreſted by the officers of death he reſiſted with ſuch a bravery as he us'd time, © 
againſt the Kings enemies ; but being told that they were ſent by the King, he pte- 
ſently reached forth his hands and offer'd them to the L:i&ors to be bound. Burt this 
was no great matter, it was neceſſary ; and he that is condemn'd todie by a juſt au- 
thority, ows to it at leaſt ſo much that he reſiſt not, that he go to death when he 
is called, that he lie down under the axe when he is commanded: So did Szzlicoat 
the command of his ſon-in-law, Honorivs the Emperor. It was more which was 
done by the Lirhuanians under Vitoldus their King, who was brother to that {/a- 
aiſlars tamous for a memorable battel againſt the Turks ; he commanded many to 
death, and they died without the Hang-man's hand, being the executioners of their 
King's laws upon themſelves. And Sabellicws tells, that the Erhiopians, when their Lib. 2. Enos 
King ſefit a Meſſenger with the Enſigns of Death, they preſently went home and #% '- 
died by their own hands. And this was accounted among them o ſacred an obli- 
gation, that when a young timorous perſon thought to have fled, his Mother took 
her girdle and ſtrangled him, leſt he ſhould diſhonour his family by diſobeying the 
law out of fear of death. This was brave ; but ſome Men cannot be willing to dye, 
and few can well ſuffer it : but therefore it is hard that any one ſhould be compelled 
to do it to himſelf. Therefore the laws of Chriſtendom are wiſe and gentle; 
and accepting that of the Lithuanian Prince, who is reported to have been a Ty- 
rant, it is not enjoyned by any Prince or any law amongſt us, that I know of. 
But this is not only true in aRive executions, but in the paſſive penalties, which are 
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very violent and extreme. Thus if a Man were juſtly condemn'd to be immur'q and 
ſtarv'd to death, he is tied to ſubmit to it, as not to rebel, and by violence quit 
himſelf : but he is not tied ſo much as to the privative execution ; that is, he is not 
bound to abſtain from meat, if it be brought to him. Thus we find in ſtory, of the 
pious Perſian Lady, who to her Father condemn'd to death by ſtarving gave her 
breafts to ſuck, and prelerv'd his lite; and. he not at all made infamous by not dy- 
ing, but had his life given as the reward of his Daughters piety. 

5, Condemn'd perſons are not tied to put themlelves to death, or cut off a mem- 
© ber with their own hands, or do execution, by doing any action, or abſtaining from 
doing any thing, when ſuch doing or abſtaining is the ſufficient, or the principal, 
or the immediate killing or diſmembring. But to the under-miniſteries they are 
tied , which cannot be done without them; that is, they are tied fo far to a&, as 
without which they cannot ſuffer : and this is to be extended even to the prigci- 
pal and immediate act of killing, it they only ordinarily can do it. Thus a con. 
demn'd Criminal is bound to go to execution, or ſuffer himſelf quietly to be car- 
ried; tolye down under the Hangman's Axe, to aſcend the Ladder ; and it isa great 
undecency of dying , and directly criminal, which is frequent enough in Fraxce, 
and is reported of Marfþat Biron, to fight with the Executioner, to [ſnatch the Wex 
pons from the Souldiers, to force the Officers to kill him, as a wild Bull or Lion 
is kill'd. * But a condemn'd Maa is allo tied to drink his poylon, if that be ap» 
pointed him by law ; for though this be the immediate act of killing, to which or- 
dinarily condema'd perſons are not oblig'd, yet becaule it cannot well be done by 
an Executioner without his conſent, or excreme violence, the guilty perſon is bound 
todrink it: the rcaſon is, becauſe the law muſt be obeyed, and ar leaſt a paſſive obe- 
dience is to be given to the ſeverelt of her ſentences; and the paſlivenels of a Man is 
to be diſtinguiſh'd from the Hon of a beaſt; that which cannot be avoided, 
muſt be born well :* and therefore if a Man be baniſhed, he muſt go away, and not be 


dragg'd; and he that fo reſiſts the laws, that he forces her Miniſters to hale the Cri- 
minal to death like an unwilling Swine, deſerves the burial of an Aſs or Dog. But 
this always muſt ſuppoſe the laws to be juſt, and the power' competent ; for elſe 


the ſuffering perſon may conlider, whether the quiet ſubmiſſion to it be not 2 
verification of the ſentence, or of the authority, though even 1n ſuch caſes it is 
not the Hang-man that is unjuſt, or to be reſiſted, but the Judge or the laws; 
and therefore they are to be proteſted or declar'd againſt ; for that is all which is 
left to be done by the oppreſled perſon. 

6. When the puniſhments are principally or meerly medicinal, the Conſcience is 
bound to a voluntary execution of the {entence, if the law requires it. For then 
the laws are precepts of inſtitution and diſcipline; and they are intended as mer- 
cies to the Man, as well as to the publick ; and of mercy every Man may very well 
be Miniſter. Ir hath in it no undecency for a Man to mingle his own ſevere po- 
tion, or let himlelf bloud, or lance an Ulcer; and there is no more in the medicinal 
puniſhments of the law. Thus the laws can command us to faſt, to wear ſackcloth 
upon the bare skin, to go bare foot, to watch all night upon a ſolemanity of ex: 
ptation, to inflict diſciplines, and the like ; and for theſe we are to expe no other 
proceſs but the ſentence of the law, no Judge -but our Conſciences, no executio- 
ners but our ſelves. This relies upon the former reaſons, and the meer authority 
of the law, and the nature of the thing free from all objections. 

7. All ſentences of law which declare a fa& to be void, or a charge and ex- 
pences to be loſt, or a priviledge to ceale, are preſently obligatory to the Conlci- 
ence. Irrita prorſus ex nunc, & vacus nunciamus, is uſual in the ſtile of laws: & 
ſit ipſo jure irritum & inane; O& careat omni robore firmitatts , non obtineah vines ; 
let it be of no force, let it not prevail, let it be void, let him want all privilege 
all honour, dominion, action, or profit. For theſe and the like words, ſay the 
gicians, have the force of an univerſal ſign, and do diſtribute the Noun that 15 g9- 
verned by the Verb ; ſo they ſpeak; that is, it ſignifies and hath force in every parti 
cular, and inevery period of time ; /et it want force, that is, ct it want all force,that 
Is, be of no uſeat all ; careat is as much as oxwn#no, penitus, prorſus careat. 

8. But theſe particulars ſuffer one limitation. A Man is not bound to ſuffer the 
penalty of the law before the ſentence of the Judge, though the fact be ſentenc'd 


and condemn'd #pſo jure, if the fat be made publick, and brought m__ 
udge : 
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Judge : Becauſe he taking it into his cogniſanee,, revokes the former obligation, 
by impoſing a new ; by changing the method of the lew, and lefſening ex- 
ation. Thus by the laws Eccleſiaſtical, which were anciently of force in Eng- 
land; and are not yet repeal'd, Notorins percuſſor Clerici , he that openly or mani- 
feſtly ſlrikes a Biſhop or Prieſt, is #ſo jure excommunicate ; and to this ſentence 
the guilty perſon 1s bound to ſubmit : but in caſe he be brought before the Criminal 
Judge, and there be ſolemn proceſs form'd , he may ſuſpend his obedience to the 
law, becauſe the Judge calls him to attend to the ſentence of « may. SELRD 
22, 9. But yet this isallo fo to be underſtood to: be true in all exceptis ſententiis irri- 
tantibus, excepting ſentences of the- declaring attions to be null, or priviledpes woid. 
For in theſe caſes, though the Judge do take into his cogniſance the particular fault, 
and give a declarative ſentence of tuch a nullity and evacuation, yet the a&tion- does 
not begin to be null, or the priviledge to ceaſe from the ſentence of the Judge, 
but from the doing of the fault, and the ſentence of the law : and therefore if 4 
queſtion ariſes, and the Judge declare in it, the nullity is only confirm'd by the 
Judge, but it was fo by the tentence of the law. Now the realon of the difference 
in the caſe of nullities and evacuations from other caſes, is, becauſe that which is 
not, hath no effe&, and can produce no action ; and as a Citrzen told the People of 
Athens, who upon the firſt news of Alexander's death would have rebelled , Stay 
(fays he) make no haſt; for if he be dead to day, he will be dead to morrow ? 
So if the Judge declare that ſuch an action was null, it was nul all the way ; if he 
ſays it be dead now as a-pumihment of the fault, it was dead as' foon as the faulr 
was done; for it died by the hand of the law, not by the hand of the Judge. In 
other things the limitation isto be obſerved. | 

23. 10, And this alfo holds, in caſe thar it be upon any account neceſſary that the 
Judge give a declarative ſentence : for ſometimes in regard of others, the Judge 
muſt declare ſuch a perſon excommunicate, or depriv'd, or filenc'd, or infamous, 
that they alſo may avoid him, or do their reſpective duties. But although the guilty 
perſon be in conſctence regularly oblig'd before that declarative ſentence, it being 
nothing but a publication of what was in being before ; yet it being a favourable 
caſe, and the law not loving extremities and rigours of animadverlion, it is to be pre- 
fumed that the law gives leave to the guilty perſon to ſtay execution till publication. 
Becauſe no Man is bound 4refly to defame himſelf ; which he will hazard to do, if 
he executes the ſentence upon himſelf before the Judge calls others into teſtimony 
and obſervation of the ſentence. But though rhe ſentence may npon favourable 
conditions be retarded, it muſt at no hand be evacuated. Therefore if the Judge 
meddle not, the Man is left to the ſentence of the law. And it is in all theſe particu- 
lars to be remembred, that the law 'is a mute Judge, and the Judge is a ſpeaking law. 
It is the ſaying of Cicero; and from thence is to be concluded, that when he Toles 
hath fpoken, ke hath faid no new thing, and he hath no new authority and there- 
fore if the law hath clearly ſpoken before, ſhe hath as much authority to bind 
where ſhe intends to bind, as if ſhe ſpeaks by her Judges. 

24, Theſe conſiderations and this whole queſtion is of great uſe in order to ſome parts 
of repentance, and particularly of reftitution. For it a law be made, that if a Clerk 
within twelve months after the collation of a Pariſh-Church be not ordain'd a Prieſt, 
he fhall ipfſo jure forfeit his Eccleſiaſtical Benefice ; if he does not ſubmit to the ſen- 
tence, and recede from his Pariſh, he is tied in Conſcience to miake reſtitution of 
all the after profits which he receives or conſumes. So thar it hath real effe& upon 
Conſciences, and the material occurrences of Men. | 

25, Bar then for the reducing of it to practice, I am next to account by what ſigns 
we ſhall know when it is ſententia lata & jure, when it is lata ab hominez when it is 
lata, and when ferenada ; that is, when the Criminal is to attend the ſentence of the 
Judge, and the folemanities of law and execution by the appointed Officer ; and 
_ _ 1s to do it himſelf, by his own ac or poſitive fubmiffion upon the ſentence 
OI tne 1awW. 
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Signs by which we may judge when the Criminal is condenm'd ipſo facto. 


26, The ſureſt meaſures aretheſe, Thoſe laws contain ſententiam lataw, and oblige 
the 
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the Criminal to a ſpontaneous ſulception of the puniſhment, when 1, the law Cx» 
preſly affirms, that the guilty perſon does ipſo facto incur the ſentence without further 
procels, or ſentence of the Judge. ; 

2, Whenthelaw ſays, that the Tranſgreſſor ſhall be bound in conſcience to pay 
the fine, or ſuffer the puniſhment contain'd in the Sanction of the law : which 
thing becauſe it is not uſual in laws, leſt I ſhould ſeem to ſpeak this to no Purpoſe, 
I give an example out of the Spaniſh laws: for I find in the laws of the Kingdom 

Lib.z. ordinar, Of Caſtile divers inſtances to this purpole ; particularly, after the afſignation of the 
Regalait.g.1.1, Secretaries fee, appointing how much he may receive for the inſtruments of grace 
which he makes, it is added, Jurent quod obſervabunt ea que in precedenti capitulo 
ordinata ſunt , & quod non accipient muxera , & quod ſolvent penas ſi in eas incige. 
rint , ad quas eX mHunc C05 condemnamus , ita ut fint obligati in foro conſcientie ad ſol- 
[bid, tit, 15, Vendam eas, abſque hoc quod fint ad illus condemnati, And the ſame allo is a little after 
— decreed concerning Judges and publick Notaries, that they take nothing beyond 
their allowed fees and falaries ; and if they do, they are to pay a certain fine, 
They are alſo to ſwear to obſerve that ordinance ; and in caſe they do nor, that they 
will pay the fines to which the law does then ſentence them, that they- be bound in 
Conſcience to do it without any further condemnation by the ſentence of any 
Man. Now the reaſon of this 1s, becauſe the Conſcience being intruſted and 
charg'd with the penalty, muſt ſuppoſe only the duty and obligation of the Man 
whole Conſcience is charg'd. It were fooliſh to charge the Conſcience, if the Con- 
ſcience were not then intended to be bound to ſee to the execution : but that could 
not be, if the ſentence of the Judge were to be expeRed ; for that is a work of time, 
and will be done without troubling the Conſcience. Theretore the Conſcience be- 
ing made the Sheriff or the Witneſs with the charge of execution , ſuppoſes the 
whole affair to be his own private duty. : 

27. 3- Incenſures Eccleſiaſtical it hath ſometimes been the uſage of the Legiſlator to 
impoſe a penalty, adding, that doxec ae (rb until ſuch or tuch a thing be done, 
the Criminal ſhall not be ablolved: and this alſo is an indication that the ſentence 
15 made by the law, and is zpſo fa&o incurr'd by the Delinquent, becauſe it leaves a 
ſecret tie upon his Conſcience obliging him to do it ; which were needleſs, if the 
Criminal Judge were to be intruſted with it, for he is otherwiſe ſufficiently in- 
truſted with compulſories to ſecure the executions. Of this nature is that Conſti- 
tution of Innocentinus 4.' cap. Romana, Sect. procurationes, de cenſibus, lib, 6, delcri- 
bing the order for an —_— viſitation of his own, and the Dioceſes of his 
Suftragan Biſhops ; forbidding ſeverely him or any of his followers to receive a 
fee, bride, reward, or preſent, qualitercunque offeratur, under what pretence ſoever 
zt be offer'd, leſt he be found to ſeek that which 1s his own, not that which is of Je- 
ſus Chriſt ; adding, ©wod fi fuerit contra preſumptum , recipiens malediftionem in- 
currat, a qua nunquam nj duplum reſtituat liberetur, He that ſhall preſume to do other- 
wiſe, and receive any thing, ſhall incur a curſe, from which he ſhall never be abſolued 
till he have reſtored it two-fold, This relies upon the former reaſon. | 


28, 4. Panormitan gives this rule, That when a ſentence is ſet down in the law 
Cap-Czterum, in words of the preſent or preter tenſe, it concludes the ſentence to be ipſo fas 
& cap, Nonn'l- ;ncurred ; for whatſoever 1s ipſo jure decreed, is ipſo fatto incurred : and of 
I; de reſcriptis. 2 . > g* 
cap. Novit. in this decree , the preſent and paſt tenſes ( ſays the Abbat ) are ſufficient indica- 


fine de his quZ tion. That is, it the words be damnatory ; [ as excommunicamus, anathemate in- 


want 5 peeciags. nodamus, we do deprive him of all rights and offices, &c. 7] for if the Judge 


uſing the like words paſſes a ſentence by virtue of thoſe words, ſo does the law; 
there being the ſame reaſon, the ſame authority , the ſame purpoſe ſignified by 
the ſame form of words. But if the words be of the preſent or paſt time, and 
yet not immediately damnatory, they do imply the ſentence to be made after- 
wards; as decernimus, definivimus, declaramus, and the like. Burt if theſe words 
ſignifie only minifterially, and not principally, that is, if they be joyned with 
other words in the preſent or paſt tenſe, then they declare the ſentence paſt and 
ipſo fatto to be incurred ; as declaramus eum privatum dominio bonorum ; then the 
caſe 1s evident. : 
29: 5. Of the ſame conſideration it is when the ſentence of the law is ſet down with 
the verb ſubſtantive Su”, of what tenſe ſoever, unleſs by a future participle his 


nature be altered. Thus if a law ſays, he that is abſent from his Pariſh, without 
Ju 
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juſt cauſe to be approved by his Biſhop, above ſix months, eſt, or erit infamis, is or 
ſhall be —_ ; the ſentence 15 pſo jure /ata, interr'd by law,, and rpſo fatto incurr'd ; 
becauſe the verb annexes the puniſhment to the fat without further proceſs. Bur if 
the verb be annexed to a future participle, the caſe is altered ; the ſentence is not to 
be undergone till the Judge have declared it. Now this relies upon the force of the 
words and the proper grammatical way of ſpeaking, which 1s the beſt way of decla- 
ring the mind of a man, or the mind of the law ; unleſs where it is confeſſed that 
the law-giver did not intend, or uſe to ſpeak properly or by grammar, but by rude 
cuſtom. "This note I have in A. Gellizs, Verbum eſſe ex erit, quando per ſe ponuntur, 
habent atque retinent tempus ſuum, cum vero preterito junguntur, vim temporis ſui 
amittunt, & in preteritum contendunt. If thele words be not altered, they ſignthe 
juſt by themſelves ; eſt or erit excommunicatw, or infamis, ſignifies the puniſhment 
to begin as ſoon as the fat is done : but eft excommunticanars, that is a future that re- 
lates to another time, and ſtays for the {entence of the Judge. But there muſt be 
ſomething more to clear this. For if erit be the future tenſe, why ſhall it not as well 
ſignifie ſententiam ferendam, as eſt excommunicandws; ſince the verb is to be lett to his 
owntime, as well as the preſent tenſe brought thither by a future participle ? There- 
fore to this I add, that when the verb or participle does ſignifie the ation or mini- 
ſtery of ſome other perſon beſide the law and Criminal, then it ſhews that the decla- 
ration of the Judge 1s to beexpeRted ; as in [_eft excommnnicanaus | that is, he is to be 
excommunicated, viz. by the ſentence of his ordinary judge: but erit infamis, or erit 
excommunicatus, implies no mans action at all, but {uppoſes the thing 6niſh'd with- 
out any more to do ; and then comes in the rule of Nzgidins in 4. Gellius before ſpo- 
ken of. Infamis ſignifies preſently, that is, he ſhall beſo from the doing the crime ; 
and excommunicatus ſignifies preſent or paſt, and thereſore by it the future tcn{ethall 
be altered, and therefore the ſentence preſently incurred. But concerning this parti- 
cular, who pleaſes to be Critical and curious in minutes may delight himſelf by (ee- 
ing ſeventy five fallences, and alterations of caſes by the variety of tenſes expreſied in 
words of law, in Tiraquel in his excellent and large commentaries i» L. Sz u»quam, 
C. De rewvocandis donationibxs, inthe interpretation of the word Revertatur. For my 
own part, Iam content to aflign ſuch meaſures as are ſure, plain, eaſic, and intelli- 
gible. Nobit non licet efſe tam diſertis. - 

6. The ſentenceof the law does preſently oblige the Conſcience if it be expreſſed in 
adverbs of haſty or preſent time; ſuch as are confeſtims, illico, extunc, extemplo, pre- 
ſently, forthwith, from thence forward, and the like : for thoſe who appoint the pu- 
niſhment to be incurred without any interval of time, in effe& ſay that we are nor to 
expect the dull and long protracted methods of Courts, and Judges, and commiſſions, 
and citations, and witneſſes, and adjournments. Protinus, 1.e, non expettato judicio- 
rum ordine, ſay the Lawyers. 


Lib, r9.cap.5; 
Nog. Attic, 


Protinus ad regem carſum detorquet Hiarbas. Virgilib.4, 
Forthwith, that is, without the longer methods of rhe Court. pr - rg lib, 


Nec mora, continuo matris precepta faceſſit. 
Theſe words and their like have preſent effe& ; and therefore do ſignihie a preſent ob- 
ligation of Conſcience. Concerning the ſignification of which and the like words it 
is hard to ſay whether we are to be guided by the Lawyers or by the Grammarians. 
The Lawyers are the beſt witneſſes of ſentences, and precedents, and the uſages and 
cuſtorns of laws ; and therefore can beſt tell how the laws are ſaid to bind, and what 
ſentences they are ſaid tocontain: and becauſe by them we are to be judg'd in pub- 
lick if queſtions do ariſe, from them alſo we may take our rule in private. This 
ſeems reaſonable : but onthe other ſide, I find that Lawyers themſelves ſay other- 


wiſe ; and have ſeen Tiraquel much blamed for quoting Bartholus, Baldus, and Sa- j,; cago! 
liceras for the ſignification of the word, Mox, by and by which is of uſe inthis-pre- 1b.2.deleg, | 
ſent rule: becauſe though they were great Lawyers, yetthey were no good Gram- P**©!-7- 


marians'; atid therefore that in theſe caſes, Eraſmus and Calepine, Valla and Linacre, 
Cicero and Terence, Priſcian and Donatus, were the moſt competent Judges. There is 
ſomething on both ſides which is to weigh down each other according as ſome other 
conſideration ſhall determine. Bur therefore as to the caſe of Conſcience, I ſhall give 
a better and ſurer'rule than either one or other, or both: and thar is, 
7. This being in matters of load and burden, by the conſent of all men, the 
Conſcience and the guilty perſon is to be favour'd as much as there can be _ 
or 
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for. Therefore whenever there is a diſpute whether the ſentence of the law muſt 
be incurr'd preſently, ,or that the ſentence of the Judge 1s to be expected ; the Pre- 
ſumption is always to befor eaſe, and for liberty, and favourable fences. Burdens 
are not to be impos'd upon Conſciences without great evidence, and great neceſlity, 
If the Lawyers differ in their opinions concerning the ſentence, whether ir be al. 
ready made, or is to be made by the Judge, let them firſt agree, and then let the 
Conſcience do as ſhe ſees reaſon. Thus if the word [ Mox, by and by be usdina 
ſentence of law, becauſe we find that in ſome very good Authors it {ignifies with 
ſome interval of time, ( as in Cicero, Diſcedo parumper a ſomniis, ad que mox rever- 
for ; & preteriit villam meam Curio, Juſſitque mihi nunciart ſe mox venturum; ) there. 
fore we may make uſe of it to our advantage, and ſuppole the Conſcience of a de- 
linquent at liberty from a ſpontaneous execution of a ſentence of law, if for that 
ſentence he have no other ſign, but that the word Mox is uſed in the law. Is fenis 
benignior eſt interpretatio facienda, In matters of puniſhment we are to take the ca- 
ſier part; and that is, to ſtay from being puniſh'd as long as we can: and in pro- 
portion to this Panormitan gives this rule, W hen the words of the law fignifie the time 
paſt, or the time to come, we are to underſtand it in the more favourable ſence ; and 
rhat it includes the ſentence of the Judge, before which the criminal is zot oblig'd, 
And to this very purpole the words of infinite and indefinite ſignification are to 
be expounded: and this anſwers many caſes of Conſcience, and brings peace in 
more ; and the thing being reaſonable, peaceful, and conſonant to the common opi- 
nion of the Lawyers, ought to pals for a juſt concluſion and determination of Con- 
{cience. | 
8. Aﬀeer all, as there iscaſe to the Criminal, ſo there muſt be care of the law; 
and therefore when a law impoſes a puniſhment which would prove invalid, to no 
purpoſe and of no effe&, unleſs it beof preſent force upon the committing of fa, it 
15 to be concluded, the law intends it for a ſententia lata a jure, that it preſently obliges 
the Conſcience of rhe guilty perſon. The reaſon is, becauſe it cannot be ſuppoled 
that the law ſhould do a thing to no purpoſe, and therefore muſt intend fo to oblige 
as that the ſin be puniſhed. If therefore to expe& the ſentence of the Judge would 
wholly evacuate the penalty, or make it inſufficient to dothe purpoſe and intention 
of the law ; the ſentence of the law muſt be ſuffered by the guilty rlon without the 
Judge. And this is true, however the words of law be uſed, whether in the paſt, 
preſent, or future time, whether ſimply or by reduplication, whether imperatively 
or infinitely : ſuch are the penalties of infamy, irregularity, nullity of ations or con- 
tracts, eſpecially if they be of ſuch contracts which if they once prove valid, are fo 
for ever, asin the contract of-marriage. And therefore if a law be made that a man 
ſhall not marry her whom in her husbands life-time he had polluted ; this muſt be ſup- 
pos'd to be meant of nullifying the contra before it is conſummate ; that is, it isa 
ſentence which the criminal muſt execute upon himſelf: for if he does not, but de 
f«&#o marries the adultereſs, and conſummates the marriage, it will be too late to com- 
plain tothe Judge ; for he cannot annul the contra afterwards. 
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Penalties impos d by the Judge muſt be ſuffered and ſubmitted to, but may not after ſuch 
ſentence be inflifled by the hands of the condemned. © | 


T HE firſt part of this Rule hath in it but little difficulty : for there is only init 
this variety : In all puniſhments that are tolerable, that is, all but death, dil- 
membring, or intolerable and extremely diſgraceful ſcourgings, and grievous and 
ſickly impriſonments, we owe not only obedience to the laws, but reverence and ho- 
nour; becauſe whatſoever is leſs than theſe, may without ſin, and without indecen- 
<y, an without great violations of our Natural love and rights be inflicted and fut- 
ered. 

But the other evils areſuch as are intolerable in civil and natural account ; and eve- 


ry Creature declines death, and the addreſſes and preparations to it with fo much 


earneſ{tneſs, that it would be very unnatural and inhumane not to allow to condem- 


ned perſons a civil and moral power of hating and declining death, and groan 
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it in all means of natural capacity and opportunity. A Man may, if he can, re- 
deem his life with Money, but he mult not corrupt juſtice; a Man may run from 
Priſon if he can, but todo it he muſt not kill the Gaoler ; he may eſcape death, bur 
he muſt not fight with the Miniſters of juſtice ; he may run away, but he muſt not 
break his word ; that is, he may do what is in his natural capacity to avoid theſe 


violencies and extremities of nature, but nothing thar is againſt a moral duty. Nox Lib.de men 
peccat quiſquam cum evitat ſupplicium, ſed cum facit aliquid dignum ſupplicio ; He Qac, C, 13. 


that avoids his puniſhment ſins not, provided that in ſo doing he att nothing elſe worthy 
of puniſhment. So S. Auſtin. 
This relies alſo upon a tacit or implicit permiſſion of law ; for in ſenten- 
ces given by Judges, and to be executed by the Miniſters of law, the condema'd 
perſon is not commanded, nor yet truſted with the execution, and it is wholly 
committed to Miniſters of purpole : and therefore the law ſuppoles the condemn'd 
rſon infinitely unwilling, and lays bars, reſtraints, guards and oblervators upon 
im ; from all which if he can eſcape, he hath done no more than what the law-gi- 
ver ſuppos'd he was willing to do, and from which he did not reſtrain him by laws, 
but by force. Bur if to fly from Priſon, or to decline any other ſentence be ex- 
preſly forbidden in the law, or if it be againſt his promile, or if a diſtin& penalty 
be annexed to ſucheſcapings, then it 1s plain that the law intends to oblige the Con- 
ſcience, for the law cannot puniſh what is no ſin ; it is in this cale a tranſgreſſion of 
the law, and therefore not lawful. But becauie greater than death the law hath 
no puniſhment, it cannot but be lawful for a condemn'd Man to eſcape from Priſon 
if he can, becauſe the law hath no puniſhment to eſtabliſh a law againſt flying from 
Priſon after the ſentence of Death. And if it be ſaid, that if a Price who flyes be 
taken, he hath more irons and more guards upon him, and worſe uſage in the Priſon; 
that is matter of caution, not puniſhment, at leaſt not of law : for as for the Gaoler's 
ſpite and anger, his cruelty and revenge, himſelf alone is to give accounts. 


4, But now for the other part of the Rule there is ſome more difficulty ; which is vie Di 
cauſed by the great example af ſome great and little perſons, who to prevent a death Her. i 
by the hand of their Enemies, with the additions of ſhame and torment, have laid ajegange: 4. 
violent hands upon themſelves. So did Zeno and Chryſippus, Cleanthes and Empedo- yhrod ſus in 


cles, Euphrates the Philoſopher, and Demoſthenes, Cato Uticenſis and Porcins Latro, 


Ariſtarchas and ,Anaxagoras, Cornelius Rufus and Silins Italicus, The Indians e- macrov. 


ſteem'd it the moſt glorious way of dying, as we find in * Srrabo, | Olympiodorus, | 


and * Porphyry, and Euſebizs tells, that moſt of the Germans did uſe to hang plutarch. in 
themſelves. And amongſt the Romazs they that, out of ſhame of being in debt, or Pericle.Suidas, 


impatience of grief, kill'd themſelves, might make their Wills, and after death 


Plin, 1.1,ep,12« 


they ſtood ; manchbant teſtamenta, pretium feſtinandt, (aith || Tacitus, that was the | inPhedon. 


price of their making haſt. Plato diſcourſing of this queſtion , ſaid , & pw Tor iows 


Pizoere autor v yap Pao Feuoy ti), Peradventure a man muſt not do violence to him- 


ſelf, for they ſay it is not lawful, Upon this,Ol/ympiodoras diſcourling on theſe words, | Awal. 6: 


reckons five caſes in which the Stoicks held it lawful to kill themſelves. 1. For 
publick good. 2. For private neceſſity, to avoid a Tyrant's ſnare. 3. In caſes of 
natural madneſs. 4. When the body is intolerably afflicted. 5. and laſtly, In extreme 
poverty. And the Greeks commended a Pythagorean woman, who being ask'd 
why ſhe and her Se& did not eat beans, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would rather eat them than 
tell: but being commanded by a Tyrant to eat them, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would rather tell 
than eat them : but in fine ſhe cut out her tongue, becauſe ſhe would neither taſt 
nor tell. Thus Sezeca tells of a Priſoner, that being to be expos'd to Beaſts in the 
Theatre, he broke his neck in the ſpondels of the wheel upon which he was drawn 
to the ſpetacles; and of another that dyed by a pertinacious holding of his breath. 
But that of Sampſon, and Sal, and Rafis, are allo brought into example; and are 
alledged to prove, that a Man may a few hours or days haſten his death, it by ſo do- 
ing he takes the lighter part. S. Chryſoſtome tells of S. Pelagia ; Pelagia virgo quin- 
decim annos nata ſponte ſibi necem maturavit : Parata quidem erat ad cruciatus tormen- 
taque & omne - ſuppliciorum gu perferendum : ſed metuebat tamen ne virginitatis 
coronam perderet : Being 4 


irgin of fifteen years of age, of her own accord ſhe haſtned yige tro. 


death unto her ſelf : ſhe was indeed ready to have ſuffered all ſorts of moſt exquiſit tor- Duczum 


ments, but ſhe was not willing to loſe the Crown of her Virginity. Upon which fact of hers . 


he thus diſcourſes, Hence you may perceive , that the luſt of the wicked Hang-men 628. 


ſtruck 
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uck fear into Pelagia, and therefore from their injurious Iuft the Maiden remov'd a4 
ſuatch't her oy : for if ſhe might have kept the Crown of her Virginity, and receive 
the Crown #; artyrdom beſides, ſhe would not have refus d the Fudgment-ſeat ; but be. 
cauſe it was altogether neceſſary to loſe the one of them, ſhe had a juſt cauſe by her own 6 
lib. 4. de _ {#ptary death to prevent ſo great an 1yjury. And S. Ambroſe writing to his Siſter May- 
Virgin, cellina, expreſly commends thoſe Virgin-Martyrs, who, to prevent their raviſh- 
ments, did haſten their death by voluntary precipices, or drowning ; and particu- 
fn cap.1. Jonz, larly allows the fact of Pe/ag;ia, To which I add allo S. Hierome, who though he 
CODES gives exprels teſtimony to the Rule, yet he excepts the caſe of Chaſtity ; oz eg 
mare, noſtrum mortem arripere, ſed illatam ab aliis libenter excipere : unde + in perſecutio- 
nibus non licet propria perire manu, abſque eo ubi caſtitas periclitatur, ſed percutienti 
colla ſubmittere, We muZt not ſnatch death with our own hands, but willingly receive it 
when it is impos'd by others : and therefore in per ſecutions we muit not die by our ow 

hands, unleſs it be when our Chaſtity is in danger, 

—— heu quanto melins vel cede peratta 
Parcere Komano potnit fortuna pudori ? 
. in other caſes we muſt lay down our necks under him that ſtrikes, And this ſeems rea- 
Se&. quod 6 &, ſonable, becauſe as the Emperor ſaid, Viris bonis metum iſtum | pudicitie amittendg) 
quod merus gy4jorem eſſe debere quam ipſius mortis, He that fears to loſe his Chaſtity, fears more 
_ juſtly than he that fears to loſe his Life. 

' TothisIanſwer, that the caſe is indeed very hard; and every one in this is apt 
not only to excuſe, but to magnihe the | ary and glorious minds of thoſe who to 
preſerve their honour deſpis'd their life. And therefore when the Muſcovites broke 
into Livenia, and in their ſacking of the City Wezden us'd all manner of cruelties 
and barbarous immanities to Men and Women, filling all the ſtreets and houſes with 
blood and luſt; a great many of the Citizens running to the Caſtle, blew up them- 
ſelves with their Wives and Children, to prevent thoſe horrors and ſhames of 

Hiftor, luſt which they abhorred more than death. Now Laurentius e Muller, who tells 

Septeur. the ſtory, ſays, that although the Preachers of Rzge did in their Pulpits condemn 
this a& of the Women and Maidens : yet the other Livonians and the Muſcovites 
themſelves did not only account it fad and pitiable, but excellent and admirable. 
And fo the Author of the Books of Maccabees commends the fat of Razias as glo- 
rious and great: but yet this does not conclude it lawful; for it is upon no account 
lawful for a Man of his own accord to kill himſelf, 

 S. Auſtin denies to him the praiſe of magnanimity ; eMagis enim mens infirma de- 

E*poſit.in frehenditur , que ferre non poteſt duram corporis ſui ſanitatem, wel ftultam vulgi opini- 
Johan.trat.$2. ozexs, It is not greatneſs, bur littleneſs of ſpirit, it is either impatience or pride, 
EriÞ.19: 4 that makes a Man kill himſelf to avoid trouble to his body, or diſhonour to his name 

amongſt fools. I ſuppoſe he had it from Foſephxs, who excellently and earneſtly 

proves it to be cowardiſe to lay violent hands upon our ſelves ; and both of them 
Lib. 3. Ethic, Might have it from Ari#Forle, who will not allow it ſo much as to be brave and mag- 
cap. 7. & lib, nanimous for a Man to kill himſelf for the avoiding of any evil, To 5 aTo01oxen, 
$, Cap, ult, @evyorTt TEvicy N PWT 7 Tt AUTE9v, U% arIpear, G%AAG dkAor SHA8, To aye that we may 
avoid poverty, the torments of love, or any evil afflittion whatſoever, is not the part of 
a valiant man, but of a coward, 

Heoftem cum fugeret, ſe Fannius ipſe peremit. 
Hic rogo, non furor eff, ne moriare mort? 
Fannins being purſued by the Enemy, kill'd himſelf for fear. It may be cowar- 
diſe to dye in ſome caſes; and to dye to preſerve our Chaſtity, is to fin to avoid a 
fin, like Fannizs his caſe of fear, 
—_ mortiſque timorem 
| e Morte fugant, ultroque vocant venientia fata : 

Or as S. Chryſoftome's expreſſion IS, Wes Ts vaucryty V&URY 1G TECRERNAEV GauTo!, x 
mew Nitaga manryly arolmrioxay To Sis. To dye before the wound is given, and t0 
leap into the ſea for fear of a ſhipwrack : Tt is to do violence to our body to preſerve 
it chaſt, to burn a Temple to prevent its being prophan'd. And therefore it 150 
juſt excuſe to ſay the Virgin-Martyrs did it leſt they ſhould loſe their crown of Var- 
ginity : for though I ſhall not urge the example of Abraham, who rather venturd 
his Wives Chaſtity than his own life ; yet this I ſay, that ſhe that loſes it by violence 


is never the leſs a Virgin before God, but much more a Martyr. But then it any 
one 


Mctamorph, 1, 
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one can ſuppoſe it fit to be objected, that if they loſt their Material Virginity, 
there was danger, leſt while they were abus'd, they ſhould alſo be tempted, and 
conſent : I ſuppoſe it will be ſufficient to anſwer, that a certain fin is not to be done 
to avoid an uncertain; and yet further, that this could not be conſiderable in the 
caſe of the Martyrs: for belides rhat it 15 ſuppos'd that they were infinitely fortified 
by the grace of God, their auſtere lives, and holy Habits, the rare diſcourſes of 
their ſpiritual Guides, their expectations of particular Crowns, the great reputa- 
tion and honor of Virgins, and the ſpirit of Chaſtity, which then very much pre- 
vail'd ; beſides all this, I ſay, they had then ( particularly S. Pelagia, and the 
Virgins which S. Ambroſe ſpeaks of, had then) the ſentence of death not only with- 
in them, but upan them ; and the immediate torments which they expected after 
raviſhments, were a very competent mortification for any ſuch fears. And there- 
fore as we ſhould call it cowardile or impatience for a Man to kill himſelf that he 
may dye an eaſie death, and prevent the Hangman's more cruel hands ; fo it is a 
fooliſh and unreaſonable caution, and a diſtruſt of the ſufficiency of the Divine 
grace, to ruſh violently to death, leſt we ſhould be diſhonor'd or tempted in ano- 
ther inſtance: and it is not bravery, but want of courage ; paraxiz Þ To pevyay td 
Fiwove , It is ſoftneff and effeminacy by death to flye the labours of a ſadder ac- 
cident , ſays Ariſtotle, But be it this or not this, it is certain it is ſomething 
as bad. 
1, It isdire&tly againſt the Commandment : ad it is not for nothing that in all th 
Canonical books we find no precept, no permiſſion LW God, faith S. Auſtin, ut wel aai- 
piſcende ipſius immortalitatts , vel ullins carenat, cavendique mali cauſa nobiſmet ipſis 
necem inferamus. Nam &- prohibitos nos eſſe intelligendum et, ubi Lex ait, Non c- 
cides : That either for the gaining of immortality it ſelf, or for the avoiding of any evil 
we ſhould kill our ſelves. It 1s ſomething like this which Ariſtotle ſays, 7% wh yap 
En may Sixaiuy, TA aTH TATA) apetlu Uo T3 voy Tilayuira* oioy,s xeacva tavioy amo- 
xldyey 6 vouO-;4 5 wn xeawea, ama yopeve. Thoſe things which the decrees have appoin- 
ted agreeable to wvertue thoſe are to go for laws ; as for example, The Law does nos com- 
mand any man to kill himſelf, and becauſe the law does not command, therefore it does 
forbid : that is, becauſe the law commands no man (though he be condemn'd) to kill 
himſelf, therefore the law forbids him to do it to himſelf; the law will not make a 
man executioner even of her ſentence, therefore ſhe permits him not to execute 
his own. But S. Auſtin adds beyond this, For then we were forbidden to do it, when 
God ſaid, Thou ſhalt do uo Murder. And therefore it is obſervable that although God 
ſaid, Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy Neighbor ; yet hedid not in this 
Commandment add that clauſe of [contra proximum}] nor in that of adultery; in- 
timating that we muſt neither pollute nor deſtroy owr own bodies any more than the 
body of our neighbor. | 
2, To prevent the hand of juſtice or of Tyranny in ſtriking, is ſometimes to pre- 
ventthe hand of God in ſaving, and is an a& of deſperation againſt the hopes of a 
good man, and the goodneſs of God : for help may come in the interval. Caizs the 
Emperor commanded ſome to be put to death, whom he preſently after infinitely 
wiſh'd to have been alive; the haſt of the Executioners deſtroyed the men, more 
than the rage of the Prince: and it is all one if the man himſelf be haſty. And 
Pontanzs tells that when Angelus Ronconins was 'accus'd to Pope Nico/as the fifth 
that he had given way to 4verſus whom the Popes forces had encloſed, and gave leave 
to him to paſs over Tiber, the Pope commanded him to be proceeded againſt ac- 
cording to law ; but when he roſe in the morning, and told his Miniſters he would 
more maturely conſider the cauſe of Roxconins, they told him he was that very night 
put to death, which caus'd extreme grief to the Pope. Concerning a man's life all 
delay 1s little enough ; and therefore for himſelf to haſten it is againſt prudence, and 
hope, and charity. | - 
9, 3. Theargument of La#artins is very good ; $i homicida nefarius et qui hominis 
extinttor et, eidem ſceleri obſtrittus eFt qui ſe necat, Tf he that kills another is a wick- 
ed homicide. ſo alſo is he that kills himſelf. Nay he is worſe, ſaid S. ChryſofFom, 
And this beſides that it relies upon the unlimited, indefinite Commandment, which 
muſt be underſtood aniveckly but where God hath expreſly let it limits ; and 
though he hath given leave to publick Magiſtrates to do it, who therefore are not 
under that Commandment,. yet becauſe he hath not given leave ro our ſelves to do 
Tr it 
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it to our ſelves, therefore we are under the Commandment : beſides this, Tay, it 
relies alſo upon this reaſon, that our love to our lelves is the meaſure of charity t9 
our neighbors ; and if we muſt not kill cur neighbor becauſe we muſt love him as 
our ſelf; therefore neither muſt we kill our lelves, for then we might alſo kill our 
neighbor, the reaſon and the meaſure, the ttandard and the proportion being taken 
away. | "IE" 

4. To put our ſelves todeath without the Command of God or his Lieutenant is 
impiety and rebellion againſt God ; It 1s a deſertion of our military ſtation, and a 
violation of the proprieties and peculiar rights of God, who only hath power over 
our lives, and gives it to whom he pleaſes : and to this purpole Cicero comments 
that ſaying of Pythagoras, nequis injuſſu lin;prratoris, id ext, Det, de prefidio + #a- 
tiope vite diſcedat ; God is our General, znad he hath commanded to us our abode 
and ſtation, which till he call us off muſt nut be deſerted : and the ſame dodrine 
he recites out of Plato, Piis omnibus retinendum eſſe animum in cuftodia corporis, nec 
injuſſu ejus 4 quo ille et datus ex hominum vita migraudum eſſe, ne munus hamanum af. 


fienatum 4 Deo defugiſſe videamur. The realon 15 very good : God gave us our ſoul 


and fixt it in the priſon of the body, tying it there to a certain portion of work, and 
therefore we mult not without his leave go forth, left we run from our work that 
God hath commanded us. Foſephas ſays it is like a ſervants running away from his * 
Maſter's ſervice : Et ſervos quidem fugientes ulciſci juttum creditur, quamvis nequan 
Dominos fugerint ; ipſt vero fugimus Deum & optimum Deum, impie facere mn vide- 
bimur ? If ſervants y their cruel eMaſters they are juſtly puniſhed ; ſhall it ut 
be accounted impiety to flie from our good God, our moſt gracious «Maſter * And there- 
fore Brut#s condemn'd the fact of Cato his Father-in-law, ws #x cows vd\' ard; to 
you UTogwpeiv To daiport, pn Sexedgar to ovuTIToy A's, GAN UexOegoxay 
It was neither manly nor pious to fink under his fortune, and to flie away from 
thoſe evils which he ought to have born nobly. And therefore the Hebrews called 
dying dTroAveaet, a diſmiſſion : Lord, vow letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, ſaid 
old Symeon ; Nunc dimittis, When God gives us our paſs, then we muſt go, but 
we muſt not offer it an hour before : he that does otherwiſe is, 1. Ungrateful to God, 
by deſtroying the nobleſt of his works below ; 2. impious, by running from his ſer- 
vice; and 3. diſtruſtful of his providence. Nis Deas is, cujus hoc Templum eſt omne 
quod conſpicis, iſtis te corporis cuſtodiis liberaverit, in calum aditus tibi patere non poteſt, 
ſaid Cicero, Unleſs God open the gate for you, you can never paſs from the pri- 
ſon of the body , and enter into Heaven. And the fame is affirm'd by Hierocles, 
which I tell for the ſtrangeneſs of it ; for he was a Stoick, yet againſt the opinion 
of his Sec, he ſpake on the behalf of reaſon and religion : And this is the Chriſtian 
{ence, 
AG » Jedidai piyers ravCy O90, 


ſaid S. Gregory Nyſſen, We muſt ſtand bound, till God untie us. | 

5. For a man to kill himſelt is againſt the law, and the voice, and the very prime 
inclination of Nature, Every thing will preſerve it ſelf : No m4n hateth his ows fleſb, 
but nouriſheth and cheriſheth it, ſaith the Apoſtle: and therefore generally all Nations, 
as taught by the voice of Nature, by the very firſt accents which the utters to all men, 
did abhor the laying violent hands upon themſelves. When ſome of the old Romans 
hanged themſelves to avoid the ſlavery that Tarquinius Superbus impos'd upon them 
of making publick draught-houſes, he commanded the dead bodies to be crucitied, 
lays Servins. So did Prolomy to the body of Cleomenes who had killed himſelf ; 
and Ariſtotle ſays it was every where receiv'd, that the dead bodies of ſelf-murderers 
ſhould be diſgrac'd ſome way or other ; aTagia vEettay + vexepr, by denying 
them burial: that was the uſual way. So did the «Mzefians to their maidens who 
hang'd themſelves, they expos'd their bodies to a publick ſpeacle : and S746» 
tells that the I-diaz Prieſts and wiſe men blam'd the fa& of Calanus, and that 
they hated thole haſty deaths of impatient or proud perſons. Alien ſcelere 944% 
mee mori malo, ſaid King Darius, I bad rather die by the wickedneſs of another, than by 
My 0Wn, 

6. Ariſtotle ſays that they who kill themſelves [haſtening their own death before 
God or the publick commands them] are injurious to the Commonwealth ; from 
whoſe ſervice and profit they ſubtract themlelves if they be innocent, and if = 
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be criminal, they withdraw themlelves from her juſtice : a\\nx& ae aaa Tire; 3 Þ 
TOA XA TE ATIMIE TESTED TY ixuTor lraftaentli, ws Þ Tour ad\xtyri, He that kilfs Lib.s.c.rr,t th; 


himſelf does wrong to the City ; and is after death aiſprac'd as an unjuſt perſon to the pub- 


lick. 


Now then to the examples and great precedents above mentioned TI ſhall givethis 


; 'an{wer. 


1, That Sampſoz is by all means to be excus'd, becauſe S. Paul accounts 


him in the Catalogue of Saints who died in faith ; and therefore S. Auſtin ſays he did Lib.i.de civit 
it by a peculiar inſtin& and inſpiration of the Spirit of Gd. But no man can tell whe- - qctinad % 
ther he did or no: and therefore I like that better which Peter Martyr ſays inthis en- © * 
quiry; He did primarily and directly intend only to kill the enemiesof God, which 
was properly lis work to which he was in his whole calling delign'd by the Spirit of 
God ; but that he died himſelfin the ruine was his ſuffering, but not his defign ; bur 
like a Souldier fighting againſt his enemies at the command of his General undertakes 
Thus do the Mariners blow up 
themſelves in a Sea- fight when they can no otherwile deſtroy the enemy ; they doit 
as Miniſters of juſtice, and by command ; elle they are not to be excuſed: and he 
that gives it mult take care it be juſt and realonable. Thus did the brave EleaFar 


the ſervice, though he knows he ſhall die for it. 


Habaran the brother of Fudas Maccabew: he ſuppoling their grand enemy ,Antiochus 
to be upon a tower'd Elephant, goes under the beaſt and kills him, who with his 


1 Macc,6.4 4 


fall cruſh'd the brave Prince todeath ; he intended not to kill himſelf, but to kill 4x- 
» tiochus he would venture himſelf or ſuffer death. 


2. The fa& of Saw/ is no juſt precedent, it looks like deſpair : but the Hebrews ſay, 
that it is not lawful for any man todie by his own hands, unleſs the prolongation of 


his life be a diſhonour to God, and to a caule of religion ; and upon this account they 
excuſe both Sauland Sampſon, for they knew thar if they ſhould fall or abide re- 
ſpectively in the hands of (corners, the diſhonour of their perſons would diſparage the 


religion, and reach to God. So they. But this is not right: for we only are to 
take care of the laws of God, and of his glory in the ways of his own appointmeat ; 
for extraordinaries and rare contingencies, let him alone, he will ſecure his own 


glory. 


3. For Razias, Lipfius ſays it is a queſtion whether it was well or ill done; and 
who pleaſe to ſee it diſputed may read Lucas Bragenſis on one fide, and NicolauPae 
For my own part I at no hand believe it fit to be imitated ; 
but concerning what brave and glorious perſons do, ard by what Spirit they acted, 
Iam not willing to give haſty ſentence: for there are many ſecrets which we know 
not 3 but we are to tollow our Rule, and not to truſt any Spirit of which we are not 
ſure it 1s from God. 

16, 4. But of that which is moſt difficult I have already ſpoken ſomething ; but ſhall 
add more : for it is a pitiable caſe that vertuous women, highly ſenſible of their 
honour, zealous for chaſtity, deſpiſers of life, ſhould not as well receive the reward 
of their ſuffering to preſerve the intereſt of chaſtity, as of any other grace ; eſpeci- 
ally ſince they chule death rather than ſhame, and would not willingly chuſe either, 
but being forc'd, run to death for ſanRuary. Ir ws true, it is much to be pitied; 
but that's all : 4c per hoc & que ſe occiderunt, ne quicquam hnjuſmodi paterentur, quis 
humanus affectus eis nollet ignoſci ? Every man (ſays S. Juſtin ) will pity, and be rea- 
dy to excuſe, or to wiſh pardon to ſuch women who kill'd themſelves topreſerve 
their honour. Czcero tells of certain noble Virgins that threw themſelves into pits 


Lyra upon the other. 


to avoid the ſhame of their enemies luſt: and S. Hierom tells of ſeven Mileſian Vir- Or de ps. 
gins, who, toprevent the rudenels of the.Gaw/es that deftroyed all Afia, -laid violent vindis conſul: 
hands upon themſelyes. The Greek Epigram mentions them with honour, but tells 


bur of three : 


e\ 
Paphernairetorat moms, as zcos 
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They choſe a {ad death before a mixture with the luſtful bloud of the Galatians. 
And the Fews tell of a captive woman of their Nation, who being in a Ship and de- 


ſign to raviſhment, ask'd her Husband if the bodies of them that were drown'd in 
Tt 2 
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the ſea ſhould riſe again: and when he had ſaid they ſhould, ſhe leap'd into the Sex 
And among the Chriſtians that did ſo, there were many examples. Divers women 
of #ntioch under Diocletian ; more under Coſroes the Perſian ; Sophronia under Max. 
extins ; $.Pelagia before mention'd ; and divers others. Thele perſons liad great 
Advocates ; but I {uppoſe it was upon the ſtock of pity and compaſſion that ſo much 
bravery ſhould be thrown away upon amiſltake : and therefore I tind that $, Chry/c. 
flom, who commended this manner of death upon the account of chaſtity, yer isnot 
Gal.1, 4. conſtant to it, but blames it in his commentaries upon the Galatians : and the third 
Conncil of Orleans commanded that the obligations of them that died by the hands of 
juſtice ſhould be received, Sz #amen #07 ipft fibi mortem probentnr proprits manibu inty- 
liſſe, always provided that they did not prevent the hand of juſtice, that they did not 
lay violent hands upon themſelves. Tend this with the ſaying of Procopius, which 
is a juſt determination of the cale in it ſelf, BiaiG.xarapeppn axpro©- 3 aro ney 
TMElns; To 5 as Farator F£40 Os t10nTt0v T4 ne encnety TE9YN.G% U% CUTPETE; T01; 'y8 0- 
Peri i) Joxd, A violent death, or a death haſtned by our own hands, u a thing unprife- 
table, and full of fooliſh wiolerice ; and ſince it wants prudent counſel, it # by wiſe men 
judged to be but the image and hypocrijie of valour and magnanimity. To which he adds, 
X&1 Tot % T0 xhoyiGCeaoalg phy pr Tt IcEnte els 70 Foy ayrwmoray, This alſo ought to be 
conſidered, that noman ought tobe impicts or ungrateful towards God, This is the deh- 
nition of the caſe, But then as to the perſons of them that did ſo, I have nothing to 


Gothicor. 4. 


ſay but this, that they ought not to be drawn into example: but for the whole, it + 


Lib.6.c.70: was modelt and charitable which was decreed by the French Capitulars, Concerning 
him who hath kil'd himſelf, it is confider'd, that if any oxe out of pity or compaſſion will 
give alms for their ſouls ( lo was thecuſtom of thole times ) /er him give, and ſay proy- 
ers and Pſalms, but not celebrate the ſolemn ſacrifice for them ; quia incompreheyjubilia 
ſunt jadicia Dei, & profunditatem confilii eJus nemo poteſt inweſtigare, Becar/e the Judg- 
ments of God are incomprehenſible, azd the depth of hu counſels no man can jathom, This 
was more gentle than that of Virgil, 

| Prexima deinae tenent maſti loca qui ſibi lethum 
lſontes peperere manu, lucemque perofi 

Fneid.s. Projecere animas, quam vellent athere in alto 

by Nunc & pauperiem, & auros perferre labores. 

« 1b.r a, He appointed a ſad placein Hell for them that fo cheaply out of impatience, or to 

vit Dei, c. 20, 2VOida great trouble, threw away their ſouls. Fain would they now return to light, 

$1,060p t. and joyfully would change their preſent ſtate with all the labours and ſhames which 
ircit.® they With haſty death ſo carneſtly declin'd. But he knew nothing of it, neither do 
ep.Gaudent, T, only that it isnot lawful. But how they ſhall fare in the other World, who upon 

"23 #7:.. {uchgreat accounts are tempted, is one of Gods ſecrets, which the Great Day will 

r41,3.c.77, Manitcſt; It any man will be plealed to ſee more againſt it, he may find it in ® S.4s- 

« Epun.1og. tix, b Hegeſippus, © Nicephorus Blennidas, d Heliodorus, anddivers others, well col- 

4 Echiop.2, leRed by Fabrot in his fifth Exercitation, 


RULE 1Vv. 


He that bath ſuffered the puniſhment is not diſcharg'd in Conſcience, unleſs he alſo repent 
of the diſobedience. 


n f hee is in effe& the ſame with the firſt Rule of the firſt Chapter of this Book : 
\ but becauſe it is uſually diſcours'd-of alſo under the head of Penal Laws, and 
there are many perions who, when they have broken the law, and have ſuffered pu- 
nithment, think themſelves diſcharg'd, and becauſe it miniſters ſome particularitics 
of its own, I have therctore choſen diltindly toconfider it. 
> Inthis enquiry penal laws uſually are diftinguiſhd into laws purely penal, and 
'mix'd. 1. Laws purelypenal are ſuch which neither diretly command, nor for- 
bid, but impoic a penalty upon himthat 'does or omits an a&ion reſpectively. $0 
Moſes to the Children of iſrael, If a man ſhall ſteal an Oxe or a She:p, and kill it er ſell 
1d, 22.1, it, he ſhall reſtere fre Oxen for one Oxe, and for Sheep for one, 2. A mix penal law 
15 when with the precept or prohibition: the penalty 1s adjoyn'd : fo faid God, le 
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your wives ſhall be widows, and your children fatherleſs. And ot the lame nature is that 
Canon of the Council of Agatho, We do by a ſpecial oraer command all ſecular perſons to 
hear the while Divine Service upon the Lord's Day, ſo that the people preſume not to 20 
forth before the bleſſing of the Prieſt : but if any manſhall preſume to do ſo, let him be pub- 
lickly puniſh'd by the Biſhop. 3. Other laws are purely moral, that is, preceprive 
without any penalty. Thisdiſtin&ion Silveſter derides as childiſh, and of no uſe ; 
but others deride him: but whatever uſe it can be of to other purpoles, it is of little 
in this. For whether the penalty be annexed or no, it obliges to penalty *; and 
therefore whether it be preceptive or no, it obligestoduty : and weſee it in ocular 


will hear their cry, a11d my fury ſhall be kindled, and | will ſtrike you with the ſword, and 


Can Mif, de 
conlect at, dit?. 
T, 


#* Tacit: per- 


miſſum ft que 


ſme ulttone 


demonſtration in divers of the Levitical and moral laws of God, which ſometimes are #9%%1r : 


Tertul.1.ady, 


ſet down in the ſtile of laws purely penal, and the ſame laws in other places are pexal wc, 


and prohibitive, 


1, But why are puniſhments decreed in laws? are they for the obedient, or for the 


F diſobedient ? for good men, or for bad? Certainly, for them that do not obey. 


4. 


5, 


6, 


7. 


Now they that obey not, do well or ill, or it is indifferent whether they do or no: if 


they do well, they are to be rewarded, and not puniſhed ; if the thing after the ſan- 
@ion be (till ladihrent, why ſhall he ſuffer evil that does none? Bur the calc is plain, 
that in all juſt Governments the puniſhment is decreed in the laws, that the law may 
be obeyed ; and unleſs it be equally good to the Prince that his Subjects obey or be 

uniſh'd, that is, unleſs it be all one to him whether they be happy and advantaged, 
or miſerable and puniſhed, and that he cares not whether the tubje&t receives rhe 
good or the evil of the law, it cannot be ſuppos'd that when the ſubje& is puniſhed, 
the law is ſatisfied 1n its firſt intention, 

2, Add to this, If ſuffering the puniſhment does ſatisfie the law, then the Subje&t 
isnot tied to obey for Conſcience ſake, but only for wrath, expreſly againſt the 
Apoſtle ; and then laws would quickly grow contemptible : for the great Flies that 
break through the Cobweb-lawns of penal laws, would be both innocent and uncon- 
cerned ; innocent, as not being tied in Conſcience, and unconcerned, as having 
many defenſatives againſt the fine, | 

3. The ſaying therefore of S. Auſtin hath juſtly prevail'd, Omnu pena fi juſta it 


called puniſhment. And there can be no reaſon given why in laws there are differing 
puniſhments aſſign'd, but that they be proportionable to the greatneſs of the fault. 
It follows therefore, that whoever is obligd to ſuffer the puniſhment of the law, do 
ask Gods pardon and the Kings, for having done a fin by which only he could be ob- 
lig'd topuniſhment. Reatws or guilt, both in Divine laws and in bumane, is an 
obligation to puniſhment: for reat#s pane and reatws culpe differ but as the right and 


315.1,RettaR. 


peccati pena eſt, & ſupplicium nominatur, Every penalty us relative to an offence, and is cg, 


left hand of a pillar ; it is the ſame thing in ſeveral aſpects and ſituations. And Lm#- 4.G.1lvs,lb, 
cins Neratius was a fool, and a vile perſon 3 and having an abſurd humour of giving *©P-*- 


every man he met a box on the ear, he cauſed a ſervant to follow him with a 
bag of money, and cauſed him to pay him whom he had ſmitten xxv. Aſſes, a cer- 
tain ſurmm which was by the law of the x11. Tables impos'd upon him thar did an in- 
jury : but conſider'd not that all that while he was a baſe and a trifling fool for doing 
1njury to the Citizens. 

This Rule holds in all without exception : it ſeems indeed to fail in two caſes, but 
it doesnot ; only the account of them will explicate and confirm the Rule. 

I. In actions which are not fins, but undecencies, or unaptneſles to a ſtate or 
office and action, the evils that are appendant to them are alſo but quaſi pene, half 
puniſhments : ſuch as is the irregularity that is incurred by a Judge that gives ſen- 
tence 1n a caule of Bloud ; he is incapable of entring into Holy Orders by the an- 
cient laws of the Church. A Butcher is made incapable of being of the Inqueſt 
of Life and Death : which incapacity is not dire&ly a puniſhment, any more than 
It is a fin to bea Butcher ; but certain perſons are without their fault declar'd unfit 
tor certain ſtates or employments. Now this confirms the Rule, tor (till rhe pro- 
portion is kept ; and if it be but like a fault, rhe conſequent of ir is bur like a punith- 
ment. And ifatany timethele appendages are called puniſhments, it is by a Gata- 
chrefis or anabuſe of the word, and becauſe of the ſimilitude in the matter of it. 
So we ſay, the righteous are puniſhed, that is, they ſuffer evil, for their own trial, or 
for the glory of God : and ſo it is in the Law, Sine culpa, xiſu ſubſit cauſa, noneſt ali- 
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hut, 


Lib.6, de rep, 


Clem, Alex, 
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* witha penalty annexed to the brea 


quis puniendus, No man is to be puniſhed without his fault, unleſs there be cauſe for it: 
that is, no man is to ſuffer that evil, which in other caſes 15 really a puniſhment, 
and in all caſes looks like one. And from hence comes that known Rule, and þ 
the ſame meaſure is to be underſtood, Erſr fine cauſa non poteſt infligi pena, poteſt 
ramen ſine culpa, The word pena is taken improperly for any evil conlequent or ad- 
junct. 
2. This ſeems to fail in laws that are conditional or conventional ; ſuch as are 
when the Prince hathno intention to forbid or command any thing, bur gives leave 
todo it, but not unleſs you pay a f:ne. Thus if a Prince commands that none ſhall 
wear Spaniſh cloth, or ride upon a Mule, or go with a Coach and fix Horſes, under 
the forfeiture of a certain ſumm ; this ſumm 1s a puniſhment,and the action is a fault ; 
but ifthe ſubjects ſhall ask leave rodoit, paying the ſumm, then it is a conditional or 
conventional law, and obliges not to obedience, but to pay the fine. For theſe laws 
are not prohibitive, but conceſlory ; and there is no t1gn to diſtinguiſh them from 
others, but the words of the law, the interpreration of the Judges, and the allowed 
practice of the ſubjects. 

Of the ſame conlideration are all promiſes and vows and contracts which are made 

bs The intereſted perſon 1s firſt tied to kee 

his word : if he does not, he ſins. But if he does fin he muſt therefore pay the a 
ty ; and ifhe does not, he fins twice. Hawa ſcio ( ſays Cicero) an 0 fit enum quila- 
ceſſerit, injurie ſue penitere, It is notenough tor him to repent of the injuſtice, but 
he muſt alſo pay his fine ; and yet that does not acquit him from the firſt fault, but 
prevents a ſecond. He that ſo contracts is twice obliged, and the later failt is paid 
by the penalty, and the firſt fault by repentance and that together. 


RULE V. 


It is not lawful for a guilty perſon to deſend himſelf by calumny, or a lie, from the penalty 
of the law, tad it be the ſentence of death. | 


LL the wiſdom of Mankind hath ever been buſie in findingout an adorning 
Truth, as being that in which we are to endeavour to be like God, who is 


Lib.1z,variar, Truth eſſentially : and therefore Pythagoras in eZiar did ſay, that the two greateſt 


and moſt excellent works that God gave to Mankind to do, are the purſuits of Truth 
and Charity ; for theſe are excellencies for which God himſelf is glorious before Men 
and Angels, The Perſian Magi ſay, that Oromagdes ( ſo they called the greateſt of 
their Gods ) was in his body like /zght, and his ſoul was like zr#th ; and that there- 
fore by truth we are like to God, but by alye we are made mortal ( ſays Plato. ) Ve- 
Titas, quo modo Sol illuminans, colores, & album & nigrum oftendit, Yor» fit unuſquiſ- 
que eorum, fic ipſa quoque refellit omnem ſermonis probabilitatem ; merito a Grecs quoque 
acclamatum eſt, Principium magne virtutis eſt Regina weritas, As the Sun gives light to 
215, and diſtinction to black and white, ſo does truth to feech ; and therefore the Greeks 
did rightly affirm, that Truth us the beginning of the great Vertue, that is, of perfettion, 
or vertue Heroical, ſaid S. Clement. 

This is true in all regards: but the queſtion is, whether Truth can be pratis'd at 
alltimes. For God ſpeaks Truth becauſe it is his nature, and he fears no man, 
and hath power directly to bring all his purpoſes to paſs: but the affairs of men arc 
full of intrigues, and their perlons of infirmity, and their underſtandings of de- 
ception ; ard they have ends to ſerve which are juſt, and good, and necefla- 
ry ; and yet they cannot be ſerved by truth, but ſometimes by error and decep- 
tion. And therefore the Ancients delcribed Pax, who was the fon of Mercory, 
their God of ſpeech, with the upper wn like a man, and the lower part like a bealt, 
rough, hairy and deformed ; not only to ſignifie truth and falſhood, and that truth 


15 \mooth, even and beauteous, and a lye is rough, ugly, deformed, and cloven- 
footed, ( quia mendacis multiplex divortium, ſaysone ) but to repreſent, that in our 
ſuperiour faculties, andour intercourſe with the power above us, we muſt ſpeak 
truth, bur that in our converſation with men below, it is neceflary ſometimes by 


a lye toadvantage charity, -by loſing of a truth to ſave a life. Here then is the 
enquiry. | 


i, Whe- 
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CuaP.2. 

1. Whether it can in any cale be lawful to tell a lye. 

2. Whether it be lawful to ule reſtrictions and mental reſervations, ſo that what 
we ſpeak, of it ſelf is falſe, but joyned to ſomething within is truth. 

3. Whether and in what cales 1t 15 lawful to equivocate, or uſe words of doubtful 
fgnification with a purpoſe to deceive, or knowing that they will deceive. 

4. Whether it be lawful by actions and pretences ot actions to deceive others for 
any end ; and in what caſes it is {o. 


Queſtion I. 
Whether it can in any caſe be lawful to tell a lie. 


TothisI anſwer, that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament do in- 
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3 definitely and ſeverely forbid lying. A righteous man hateth lying, faith Solomon ; Pror.13-5. 
and Agury prayer was, Remove from me vanity and lies, For the Lord will deſtroy them I M 


that ſpeak lies. And our Blefled Saviour condemns it infinitely by declaring every liz 


to be of the Devil. When he ſpeaketh a lie he fpeaketh of hu own, for heis alier, and ©\29. 


the Father of it. Lie not therefore one to another, ſaith S. Paul : For all liers ſhall have 
their part in the lake which burneth with fire and brimſlone. Beyond thele things no- 

thing can be ſaid for the condemaation of lying. = : ; 

4. But then lying is to be underſtood to be ſomething ſaid or written to the hurt of 

our neighbour, which cannot be underſtood otherwile than to difter from the mind 
of him that ſpeaks. Menadacium eſſe petulanter, aut cupiditate nocendt alind loqui, ſeu 
geſtu fignificare, & alind ſentire : lo Melanchthon : Tolie is to deceive our neighbour 
co his hurt, For in this ſencea lie is naturally and intrinfecally evil ; that is, to ſpeak 
a lie to our neighbour is naturally evil. Not becaule it is ditterent from an ercrnal 
truth, for every thing that differs from the Eternal truth 15 not theretore criminal tor 
being ſpoken, that is, is notanevillie: and a man may be a lier though he (peaks 
that which does not differ from the Eternal truth ; for jometimes a man may ſpeak 
that which is truth, and yet be a lier at the ſame time in the ſame thing. For he does 
not ſpeak truly, becauſethe thing is true ; but he is a lier, becaule he [peaks it when 
he thinks it is falſe. That therefore is not the eſſence or formality of a lie. Yehe- 
menter errant qui tradunt orationis eſſe proprium ſignificare verum neceſſarium, ſaid Sca- 
tiger; A man may bea true man, though he do not always ſpeak truth. If he in- 
tends to profit and to inſtru, to ſpeak probably and uſefully, to ſpeak with a purpoſe 
todo good and todo evil, though the words have not in them any neceſlary truth, 
yet they may be good words. Simonides and Plato ſay it 1s injuſtice, and therefore 
evil : ſo does Cicero, and indeed fo does the Holy Scripture, by including our neigh- 
bours right in our ſpeaking truth ; it is contra proximum, it is againſt our neighbour; 
for to himſelf no man can lie, and to God no man can lie, unleſs he be alſo an Atheiſti- 
cal perſon, and believes that God knows nothing that is hidden, and fo is impious 
when he ſays a lie. But a lie is an injury to our neighbour ; who becauſe he knows 
not the ſecret, is to be told that in which he is concerned, and he that deceives him 
abules him. 

' Forthereis in mankind an univerſal contra implied in all their entercourſes, 
and words being inſtituted to declare the mind, and tor no other end, he that hears 

me ſpeak hath a right in juſtice to be done him, that as far as 1 can what I ſpeak be 


Revcl.,21.$427 


true ; forelſe he by words does not know your mind, and then as good and better $.Gregor lib. 
not ſpeak at all. umang aures verba noſtra talia judicant, qualia forts ſonant, Di- 25-Meral, 


Vina vero judicia talia eſſe audiunt, qualia ex intimi proferuntur, Though God judges 
of our words by the heart, yet man judges of the heart by the words ; and therefore 
in juſtice we are bound to ſpeak ſo as that our neighbour do not loſe his right which 
by our ſpeaking we give him to the truth that is in our heart. And of a lie thus de- 
hn'd, which is injurious to our neighbour ſo longas his right to truth remains, ir is 


cap.”, 


that S. A«ſtiz affirms it to be ſimply unlawful, and that it can in no caſe be permit- Epi8.8. a4 


ted, Niſs forte regulas Pry daturus es quibus noverimm ubi oporteat mentiri, ubi non 
oporteat ; by way of confidence and irony : he condemns it all, unleſs peradventure 


Hieron, 


ys he ) you are able to give ws rules when « man may lie, and when he may not, Eurip.in Ph «- 


wod non eft bonum, nunquam erit bonum, that which is not innocent in it ſelf, "if: 
2 Lacant.6, 


can never be made ſo. But v:tia non ſunt quibu rette uti licet > if it canin any cale tic, is, 


become 


he ett 
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become good, it is not of its own nature evil: fo that if a lie be unjuſt, it can never 
become lawful ; bur if it can be ſeparate from injuſtice, then it may be innocen:, 
Here then I conſider, 

This right though it be regularly and commonly belonging to all men, yet it may 
be taken away by a Superiour right ſupervening ; or it may be loſt, or it may be hin- 
dred, or it may ceaſe upon a greater reaſon. 

1. Therefore upon this account it was lawful for the Children of Iſrael to bor: 

* row Jewels of the Egyptians, which ſuppoſes a promiſe of reſtitution, though they 

intended not to pay them back again: God gave them commandment (o to {poll 

them, and the Fgypriaxs were deveſted of their rights, and were to be us'd like ene- 
mies. 

2. It is lawful totella lie to children or to mad-men, becauſe they having no 

© powers of judging, have no right to truth: but then the lie muſt be charitable and 
uſeful ; becaule they are defended by the laws from injury, and therefore muſt not 
have alie told them that can do them miſchief. So that if a lie be told it muſt be 
ſuch as is for their good ; for though they have norightto truth, yet chey have right 
to defence and immunity : and an injurivus lie told to a child or mad-man is a fin, 
not becauſe it deceives him, but becaule it deceives him to his prejudice. © nintili- 
an, the great Maſter of children, ſays, Urilitatis eorum gratia multa fingimus, We 
feign many things to affright or allure Children to good, and from evil reſpe&tively, 
And ſo do Phyſicians to their Patients, abuſing the fancies of hypochondriacal and 
diſordered perſons into a will of being cured. Some will do nothing without a war- 
rant ; others are impatient of your converſe unleſs you ſeem to believe them: and 
Phyſicians can never apply their remedies, unleſs they pretend warranis, or com- 
pliances, and uſelittle arts of wit and cozenage. This and the like were fo uſual, 
fo permitted to Phylicians, that it grew to a Proverb, Mentiris ut medicus ; which 
yet was always to be underſtood in the way of charity, and with honour to the pro- 
tefſion. But this any Phyſician may not do, that is, not to every Patient : for if the 
man be wiſe and can chule and can conſider, he may not be cozen'd into his cure by 
the telling ofa lie, becauſe he 1s capable of reaſon, and therefore may chuſe what he 
hath a mind to, and therefore to cozen him is to injure him ; and no man muſt com- 
mit a ſin todo a good turn toa man againſt his will. * And thus alſo in the caſe of 
Children : their Tutors or Parents may not tell them every lie ; they may nor teach 
them lies and make them confident in vanities; but for their good, govern them as 
Lucrer, * they can be governed. Ut pucrorum etas improvida ludificetur, all the world con- 
ſents, when it is for their improvement. And to this is reduc'd the permiſſion of 
inventing a witty fable, or telling a falſe ſtory, ro gain ground upon him that be- 
| lieves a falle opinion, and cannot any other way fo eaſily be confuted. Thus when 
_—_— two Entychiaz Biſhops, who believing that the two natures of Chriſt made bur one, 
Ls did conſequently believe that the Divinity did die as well as the Humanity in the 
death of Chriſt, came to the Court of a Saracen Prince, he pretended. great ſorrow 
and conſternation of mind at the receipt of ſome letters ; into the contents whereof 
when they with ſome curioſity enquired, the Prince with a ſeeming great ſorrow 
told them he had receiv'd certain intelligence that the Archangel Gabriel was dead. 
They to comfort him told him certainly it could not be true ; and for their parts they 
did believe it to be impoſſible. O Fathers, faid the Prince, you do not believe it to 
be impoſſible that an Archangel ſhould, when you affirm that the Divinity did die. 
Such a fiction as this no wiſe man reproves; it 1s butlike the ſuppoſing a falſe Pro- 
panes in diſputation, that upon that falſe ſuppoſition a true Concluſion may be 
erected. 

9. 3. Itislawfulto tell alie to our neighbour by conſent, provided the end be inno- 
cent or pious. Thus S. Chryſoſtom and S. Hierom ſay that S. Peter ſuffer'd himſelf 
to be reprov'd by S. Paul before the Gentiles for too much compliance with the Fews : 
not that he did it ſeriouſly, but za7' atzoropier, he acted a part by conſent to eſta- 
bliſh Chriſtian liberty amongſt the Genziles, I do not conſent to the inſtance, be- 
cauſe S. Pau! tells it to the Galatians as a ſolemn ſtory and a dire narrative, adding 
withal dogmatically, that S. Peter was to be blam'd : but the inſtance will ſerve right- 
ly toilluſtrate this limitation of the Rule. But thus the parties in a war May 
write exactly contrary to the truth ; when they are underſtood to what purpoſe, 
and when it is by conſent. Becauſe he who hath the right to truth hath quitted * 
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and his communication does ſerve the ends of fociety well enough, and his words 
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though they are not agreeable to his ordinary mind, yet they are made to be {v by 
particular inſtitution and deſign. Thus in beſieged places they write letters of cont:- 
dence and great oftenration of the ſtrengths which they have not ; when their parties 


have conſented that they ſhould do ſo for their juſt advantages. 
10, 


4. To tell a lie for charity, to ſave a mans life, the life of a friend, of a husband, 


of a Prince, of an uſeful and a publick perion, hath not only been done in all times, 


but commended by great and wile and good men. 'Ov 1tueos 2 LEI Os vrip Luyn: 
aryopever, To tell a lie to ſave a life is no harm, (aid old Piſander, Thus the Egypriaze 
Midwifes are commended becaule by their lie they ſav'd the Iſrae/zriſh Infants. O 
magnum humanitatis ingevium ! O pium pro ſalute menaacium ! ſays $8. Auſtin of them: 
it was an excellent invention of kindnels, and a pious lie for the ſafety of the Inno- 
cents : and S, 4mbroſe and S. Jeroxze commend them fo, that they ſuppos'd them to 
reccive eternal rewards, The ſame was the caſe of Rahab ; to whom it ſhould ſeem 
that Phinchas, who was one of the ſpies, had given inſtruction and made in her fair 
diſpoſitions to tell a lic for their concealment. For when ſhe had hidden Caleb, Phi- 
zehas (aid to her, Fg0 ſum Sacerdos, Sacerdotes vero, quippe Angelorum ſimiles, fiwve- 
* lunt, aſfettabiles ſunt ; ſi nolunt, non cernuntur, But ſhe made no uſe of that, but 
ſaid diretly they were gone away. Concerning which lie of hers S. Chryſeſtors cries 
out, "N xaz% LeuSvs, © 242% Io), v TepI\FortO Tx Fax, AK CVAgT lov Thy Ount* 
Baxy, O excellent lie ! O worthy deceit of her that did not betray the Divine perſons, but 
did retain piety ! Thus we find S. Felix telling a lie to fave his life from the Heathen 
Inquilitors, 

Felicem ſitit impietas 

Felicemque rogant, Felix ubi cernitur : & non 

Cernitur ipſe, nec ipſe vir eſt, cum ſit prope, longe eff. 
perſenſit c ipſe faventss 

Conſfilium Chriſti, ridenſque rogantibrus infit, 

Neſcio Felicem quem queritis * iliret illi 

Pretereunt ipſum ; diſcedit at ille _ , 

Illudente canes Domino fruſtratus hiantes. 
They ask'd where Felix was ; himſelf anſwer'd, that he knew not Felix whom they 
look'd for: andyet no man finds fault with this elcape. Deceptio & mendacium 
ſemper alias mala res, tune tantum ſnnt uſui quando pro remedio ſunt amicis cutandis, 
ant ad vitandum apud hoſtes periculnm; they are the words of Celſus in Origen, A 
lie is otherwiſe evil, only it is then uſeful when it is for remeay to cure the evils of our 
fraends, or to avoid the evils from our enemies, The ſame almoſt with the expreſſi- 
on of Clemezs Alexandrinus, who allows LeuSe&at cv Freamans pipe, to lie when it 
is a remedy, So Lucian amongſt the Heathens, 2 ut cum uſus poſtulat mentiuntur, 
venia nimirum hi, imo laude plerique eorum dignt ſunt ; quicunque vel hoſtes fefellerunt, 
vel ad ſalutem tali quopiam pharmaco uſi ſunt in neceſſitatibus , They are not only tobe ex- 
cus'dor pardon'd, but tobe commenaed, that lie, when they uſe it as a remeay or a me- 
dicine in the danger or neceſſities of our friends; where alſo the Scholiaſt does allow 
an officious lie. So we muſt ule a lie, ſays Caſſian, quaſs natura ei inſit hellebori, as 
a man uſes hellebore: and he commends Archebias for deceiving ſome perſons with 
a Charitable lie. It is therefore no wonder if P/i»y commends 4rr/a the wife of Cz- 


wwe, 


cinna Petus for ſo often lying to her fick husband in the concealment of the death ©-3-Ent.15 


of their beloved boy ; which ſhe therefore hid left the grief ſhould exti 


_—_ her 
Husband. Tn ſhort, S. Auſtin ſays that all the Philoſophers, as Plaro, 
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S. Felicts, 
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enophon, QuzR.Se.in 


Lucian, the Lawyers, the Phyficians, the Rhetoricians and Theologues did affirm © 


that itwas'ſometimes lawful to tell a lie ; that is, when it did good and no evil : 
To »» «yaloy xpeilir th & aanDdas, ſaid Proclnus, For Charity is better than Truth, 
and to laye a mans life is better than a true ſtory. The Archbiſhop of Tyre ( as Ire- 
member) tells a ſtory that a malicious Saracex had ſecretly defiled one of the Moſques 
or places of worſhip which the Turks have in Jeruſalem, The fat was imputed 
tothe Chriſtians, who generally denying it, but having no credit with their ene- 
mies, were all preſently drag'd to the place of execution. Amongſt them there 
was a young man pious and noble, who ſeeing all his brethren in a ſad condition and 
himſelf equally involved, by an officious and a charitable lic took the fact upon him- 
felf, and eonfels'd himſelfalone to be the doer of it, and that the reſt knew nothing 
of 
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ofit. Himlelf indeed was put to death with exquiſite torments, but he ſav'd the 
lives of all the reſt ; who, Idoubt not, believ'd that young man to have in Heaven 1 
great reward for his piety, and no reproot for his innocent and piuus lie : for in me- 
mory of this noble act the Chriſtians in Jeruſalem once a year marched with palms in 
their hands into the City to perpetuate the memory of that deliverance. 

5. Now this may be owe admitted in caſe the charitable lie be told to him to 
whom the good accrues ; for then there is a leave juſtly preſumed, and he tharre. 
ceives the good is willing to receive it with the loſs of an uſeleſs or hurtful truth, 
and therctore there is no injuſtice done: as he that takes his neighbours goods, for 
which he hath reaſon to believe his neighbour willing, is no thiet, nor theother 7 
deceiver. 'ATanre py, aratewy 2 UX £G"1* u Y> 76) G. iya 7 ananny Ts 100tvTO., d)d 
% owT1g4ar, ſays Andronicus Rhoains, He des indeed deceive, but he is no decerver ; be- 
cauſe net the cozening but the curing of his friend is the purpoſe of his falſe affirmative, 
And to this we ſuppoſe that every man 15 willing enough, and therefore not at all in- 
jur'd. And this reaſon was good in ſuch charitable deceptions which are by implicit 
conſent or leave juſtly preſumed : ſo Darius Hiſtaſpes in Herodotus, Hbi expedit menda- 
cinys dicere, dicatur : nam idem optamus, ex qu menaacium dicimus, & qui veritaten, 
Every man is willing enough to be deceived into his own advantage ; and therefore 
when it is ſo, in ſuch things where the man 15 willing to receive advantage, there 
no harm done, it he be decetv'd that he may not be undone. He that is in danger of 
drowning is willing enough to be pull'd out of the water, though by the ears, or 
the hair of his kead 3 and we have reaſon to believe fo in the preſent affair. Mexds- 
cinm nemint noxium, ſed alicai commodum, honeſtum eſſe, ſaid Biſhop Heliodorus in his 
Fair Ethiopian. He was indeed then writing a Romance, by which he intended to 
do good and no harm, and therefore believ'd himſelf innocent. Upon this* account 
the Apologues or Fables of eA&ſop, the Parables of wiſe men, and their dark ſayings, 
the cales which Lawyers put, and the fictions of law, have their juſtification, Er pro- 
deſſe ſolent, & deleftare ------ They hurt no man, and do good to every man; they do 
him profit, and they do him plealure. 

Exit in immenſum fecunda licentiavatum, 
Obligat hiſtorica nec ſua verba fie. 
Poets do intend to teach, not to deceive, in their fictions, and therefore are al- 
lowed. | 

6. But iſthe lie be told to another for the preſervation not of himſelf, but of a 
third perſon, then the caſe is more difficult, for here is no preſumptive leave, but 
It 15 againſt the mind of the enquirer. Now concerning this, though it be allowed 
by very many of the ancient Doctors of the Church, and by the wileſt amongſt the 
Heathens, and hath in it a very great charity ; yet Icannot (ce ſufficient cauſe to 
allow it. 
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It is at nohaxd good to tell a lic: but when a truth brings an intolerable evil, it u par- 
donable, but net commendable ; ſo the Greek Tragedy: becauſe it is of it ſelf evil 
to lie to our neighbour. Not that every falſe propoſition ſpoken knowingly is a 
ſin ; but if it be ſpoken to deceive, and not to profit, it is ſpoken to the injury 
of him that hears, and 1sa fin, becaule it is unjuſt, and therefore not to be done 
for any good and it 1s1n this very inſtance in which S. Paul was angry at them 
who intimated that he told a lie for a good end : it may not be done, when to do it 
is unjuſt.or injurious. I approve therefore the opinion of S. Asſtiz, 1 am ſure it 
was one of his opinions, for in this queſtion he had more than one ; Duo ſunt gene- 
ra mendaciorum in quibus non eſt magna culpa, ſed tamen non ſunt ſine culpa, There are 
two ſorts of lies which have in them xo great fault, but yet they are not innocent : the one 
# tolie in jeſt ; which is therefore aot pernicious, becauſe it does not deceive, for it 1s 
taken but for a jeſt : the other ts to lie for the good of our neighbour ; which therefore # t he 
lefs, becauſe it hath ſomething in it of good will, And Tertullian is of the ſame opini- 
on, who reckonsthis of neceſſitate mentiri, to lie in the time of need, amonglt the 
ſins of daily incurſion, or of an unavoidable infirmity. And S. Auſtin diſcourles it 


very well; When it is as&'d whether a good man may lie or no, we ask not after = 
that 
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that belongs to Egypt, to Jericho, or to Babylon, 07 to the earthly Jeruſalem which « is; 
bondage with her childyen : but what is his office that belongs to the e Mothey of us all, 
that City that is from above? and then we anſwer, that mo lys is of the truth : but con- 
cerning the Citizens of this City it is written, that a lye was not found in their months, Sg 
that upon this account all thoſe examples recorded in Scripture of great perſons 
telling a lye 1n the time of the danger of themſelves or others is no warrant, no ar- 
ment of the lawfulneſs of it ; for they were under a looſer law, but we under a 
more perfect and more excellent: and yet they did not do well, and if we imitate 
them we do worle. 
13, And therefore we find great examples of Chriſtians and of Heathens, whoſe Cha- 
rity was not cold, but their love of truth and righteouſneſs was much warmer than 


in the former examples. $. Au#in tells of Firmns Biſhop of Traga#a, that when 16. ae mes- 
one who by evil chance had kill'd a Man fled to him to be conceal'd trom the avengers ac. cap. 13. 


of blood ; to the inquirers he anſwer'd, Nec mentiri ſe poſſe, nec hominem prodere, 
He could neither ye, nor yet betray the Man. For which anſwer and refuſal the Bi- 
ſhop being brought before the Emperor, as a reward both of his charity and his 
truth, he obtain'd pardon for the Man. And it was a great thing which Probas tells 
of Epaminondas , and Plutarch of Ariitides, that they were 1o great and ſevere 
lovers of truth, that they would not lye ſo much as in jeſt. Indeed that was very 
well: and it is of greater obligation to Chriſtians, to whom not only purity and 
ſimplicity, ingenuity and fincerity is commanded, but all vain talking 1s forbidden. 
But the caſe is not ſo clear in the matter of difference, when it happens between a 
great charity and an unconcerning truth. For who would not fave his Fathers life, or 
the life of his King, or of a good Biſhop and a Guide of Souls, at the charge of a 
harmleſs lye, from the rage of Perſecutors and Tyrants? God- indeed in his provi- 
dence hath ſo order'd the affairs of the World, that theſe caſes ſeldom happen : but 
when any Man is [urpris'd or tried, unleſs he be ſare that it is in that caſe a fin to tell 
a lye, he may be ſure it is a very great fin to betray his Prince or Prelate, his Fa- 
ther or his Friend. Every Man in that caſe would diſpute hardly, rather than give 
up a good Man to death. And if it be come toa diſpute, and that it be doubtful on 
either hand whether the lye in that caſe, or whether the betraying the Man to death, 
be the fin, it is the ſafer way to determine for the charity than for the veraciry ; be- 
cauſe in caſe it be a fin to give him up, it is much a greater fin than to tell ſuch a 
lye: and then comes in the rule, Caret peccato quod ex duobus minus eff, The lye is 
the leſs evil, and therefore it is no ſin when it is choſen to avoid that which for ought 
we know is the greater. But this is upon ſuppoſition that the caſe 1s doubrful. * To 
which alſo muſt be added, that it muſt alſo ſuppoſe that it is juſt to ſave the Man, or 
that we think it ſo : for to reſcue a Malefactor, a Baxdito, a Fugitive of law, 
hath in it no ſuch obligation. Burt if it be juſt that the Man be ſav'd, that is a higher 
juſtice than the obligation of telling truth to the Perſecutor ; to whom it is as great 
charity, if from him we take the power of doing evil, as it is juſtice to reſcue the 
innocent. Now this, and the opinion of ſo many great Men that allow it, and the 
favorable nature of the caſe, is enough at leaſt to make this matter probable; and if 
there be a doubt, it is enough to eſtabliſh it : the queſtion being uncertain, is 
enough to make the practice certain. 

And indeed if we conſider things without the prejudice of eafie and popular opi- 
nions, though it be faid, that to tell truth is an ac of juſtice; yet this is not true 
in all propoſirions, but in ſuch truths only which concern a Man for ſome real good 
to him, or for ſome imaginary good which hath no real evil. But when the tel- 
ling of a truth will certainly be the cauſe of evil to a Man, though he have right to 
truth, yet it muſt not be given to/him to his harm: it is like the giving to a mad-man 
his own ſword ; you had better give him a wooden dagger, though the other be his 
own. But in an unconcerning truth what intereft can any Man have that is worth 
preſerving? What wrong is done to me if I be told that Alexander dyed upon the 
floor, and not upon a feather-bed ? or that Pzt#tracus his Wife hurt her fingers when 
ſhe threw'down the table of meat before her Husbands friends? Truth is juſtice when 
it does good, when tt ſerves the end of wiſdom, or advantage, or real pleaſure, or 
ſomerhing that _— or may be defir'd; and every truth is no more juſtice, than 
every reſt;tution of a ſtraw ro the right owner is a duty. Be not over-righteous, ſays 
Solomon, In theſe things there is no queſtion bur the pretences of little _ 
ought 
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ought to ſerve the great end of charity ; and much rather it the truth will do no g00d 
and will do hurt to him that inquires, and more to him who is inquir'd after. The 
Perſecutor hath a right to truth, but no right to be undone ; and theretore he is nor 
wrong'd by that lye that ſaves him harmleſs in ſome meaſure, and his brother in 
more; and if he be not wronged, then no Man is: aud then the lye that fo well 
ſerves Charity, is not againſt Juſtice ; and unlels every lye be intrin{ecally evil ang 
malicious , it hath in ſuch cafes no irregularity. And if it be obje-ted, that we 
muſt not tell a lye for God, therefore much leſs for our Brother ; I an{wer, that 
it does not follow : for God needs nor a Iye, but our Brother does : and beſides 
this, there can no ſervice be pretended to be done to God by a lye, bur it muſt he 
in the matter of juſtice or religion, in both winch -ales a lye is neither to be told for 
God nor our Brother ; bur a real ſervice may by, done tor our Brother by ſuch a lye, 
as ſins neither againſt juſtice nor religion; in which cal only I lay it may ſeem to 
be allowable. 

But then from theſe premiſles the truth in the inſtance ot che Rule is eſtabliſhed ; 
for it is not lawful for a guilty priſoner to ſay Nor guilty, when he is juſtly interro- 
gated. Chriſtianum non mentiri etiamſi moriatur ex tormentis, (aid Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, A Chriſtian will not Ilye, though to eſcape death with tor:ments : For 
the law ſays, Thor ſhalt not kill; and the law ſays, Thou ſhalt no: {ye : but the law 
it ſelf does ſometimes kill, but the law does never lye. For although it be (aid, 
that no Man is bound to accuſe himſelf, and indeed the laws of Man do not tie him to 
do it: yet this hinders not the concluſion in this caſe; for in the preſent caſe the 
Man is accuſed already, and he 1s not called to be his own accuſer, but to confeſs 
the fact if he be juſtly accuſed by the law: for why does the Judge ask, but to be 
anſwered truly? For there being three ways in law of proceeding to definitive ſen- 
tence, 1. the notoriety of the fait, 2. the conviction by witneſſes, and 3. the confeſſion of 
the party; in the deſtitution of the fir#, to prevent the trouble of the ſecond, the 
law interrogates concerning the zhird; and it is as in the caſe of Joſhuah and 4chay, 
My ſon, give glory unto the Lord, and confeſs thy fault. Tt is true, it is a favourable 
caſe ; and when a Man's life is at ſtake,he hath brought himſelf into an evil neceſlity : 
but there is no exculing of a falſe denial, bur it is certainly Criminal, and nothing 
can excuſe it, unleſs the law ſhould give leave to ſuch perſons to ſay what they 
would, which cannot be ſupposd in any good Government ; for then trials of Cri- 
minal cauſes between the Judge and the Thief would be like a match at Fencing, and 
it is infinitely confuted by thoſe laws which uſe to examine by ſcourgings or tor- 
ture; which whether it be lawful or unlawful, Ido not here determine, but I affirm 
to be a great teſtimony, that laws do not love to be played withal, but whea they 
ask ſoberly, intend to be anſwered truly. 

This is allo to be extended to the caſe of Advocates, who in a good cauſe muſt not 
uſe evil arts. For we mult not tell a lie for God, and therefore not for the intereſt 
of any moral vertue, nor for the defence of righteouſneſs ; for a cavil or an injuri- 
ous lie is out of the way to juſtice, and ſhe muſt not be direatly wronged that ſhe 
may be indirectly righted. In the civil law it is permitted, that to avoid abules 
and the injurious cratt of the oppoſite party, the advocate of the right may ule all 
arts that are not lies and falſity ; Nec videtur dolo feciſſe qui fraudem excluſerit, lays 
the law, /. Compater, Sect. Titio, ff. de legat. ſecundo, He may be overthrown by art, 
ſo he be not by that whichis falſe: fic 4rs deluditur arte. But in the caſe which the 
Lawyers out of Balds put, the queſtion is evident. Agricola borrows of Sempronius 
five hundred pounds, and pays him at the day, but without witneſs : Sempronins 
ſues him for the mony : Agricola owes him none, but cannot prove the payment ; 
but yet may not when he is particularly interrogated, to ſave himſelf from injury, 
deny that ever he received any. : He mult confeſs the truth, though he pay the mo- 
ny again. Covaruvias affirms that he may in this caſe lawfully deny that ever he re- 
ceived any ; becauſe he is not indebted, he received none that remains in his hand: 
and to other purpoſes the Judge cannot queſtion him ; and if he does he is unjult, 
and: therefore Agricola is not tied to anſwer rightly. But this is not well ſaid nor 
well confidered. For the Judge being competent may require him to anſwer ; and 
the intention of the queſtion 1s not to know whether Agricola have paid the mony 
yea or no; but whether he borrowed it, for if he did, the Judge is afterward to 


inquire concerning the payment : and as Sempronins was tied to prove that, {0 J, 
Agricota 
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Jericola tied-to prove this; and a lie is not to be confuted by a lie, nor the error of 
Azricola in not taking witneſles or an acquittance to be ſupplied by a dire& denial of 
2 truth. * But if Sempronius have lent Jpricola 500 li. whereof he hath received 
200 li. if the Judge ask whether he ows him that ſum which Sempronits dernands, he 
may indefinitely and without more punctuality deny the debt, that is, of 500 li. ſay- 
ing that he ows it not: and if the law be ſuch that the confeſſion of one part inti- 
tles him to the whole, he may deny the whole to be due, in caſe he hath paid 2 
part, But with thele two Cautions, I. That if he be ask'd concerning a part, he 
anſwer to that as juſtly as he anſwers to the whole: 2. That he do not make uſe of 
this ſubterfuge to defraud Sempronims of what 1s due debt, but only to defend him- 
ſelf from the undue demand. Thele cautions being obſerved, he hath liberty fo to 
defend his cauſe, becauſe majori ſumme negative prolate minorem nec naturaliter nec 
cjviliter ineſſe, ſay the Lawyers. A Man by denying the whole does not deny the 
part, though he that affirms the whole aftirms the part; and therefore this defence 
is juſt becauſe it is true. * But now it in a juſt cauſe the Advocate or party may 
not tell a lie; I conclude that much /eff may he do it in an unjuſt cauſe, and for the 
defence of wrong. But [ «ch /efs | lignihes nothing, for it may not at all be done 
in either ; and in pure, perfe& negatives there can be no degrees. Bt in artifices 
and crafty entercourſes there is ſome difference; theſe may be ulec to defend a Juſt 
cauſe that can no other way be defended ; but they may not be uled to promote an 
evil cauſe; becauſe they of themlelves though they be indifferent, yet not ſerving a 
good end but an evil, do therefore become evil. And theretore the Greek that de- 
nied the depoſitum of his friend, and offered to {wear at the Altar that he had reſto- 
red it already, did not preſerve his con[cience and his oath by deſiring his friend to 
hold the ſtaff in which he had ſecretly conveyed the Money. Ir is true, he delivered 
it into his hand, deſiring that he would hold it till he had ſworn ; but that artifice 
was 2 plain coſenage, and it was prettily diſcovered: For the injur'd perſon in in- 
dignation at the perjury {mote the ſtaff upon the ground, and broke it, and cſpied 
the mony. But that made all right indeed, though againſt the intention of the pzr- 
jurer. Such like arts as theſe muſt not be us'd to do a miſchief: if they do charity 
- and juſtice, if they have not ſomething to legitimate them, they have very much to 
excule them. 
7. It is lawful todo otherwiſe than we have ſaid, when the doing is better than 
the ſaying: if the ſaying were ill, there is no ſcruple of it ; for it ought not to be 
done, but the ſaying is to be repented of: not that the ſaying was a lie, for there is 
no way of making it good but by cauling it to pals into a lie, that is, into vanity 
and nothing. But then, if the ſaying be leſs good, and the deed be contrary, and 
yet much better, the truth is not ſo much as the bounty ; and there is no injuſtice 
in the lie, becauſe there is charity in the action, and a lufficient leave preſum'd to 
be given by him that is concerned. Thus the Emperor that ſaid he would cut off 
every one that piſſed againſt the wall, being afterwards appeaſed and perſwaded to 
mercy towards them that had done amiſs, he expounded his words concerning dogs, 
and cauſed all the Dogs in the Town to be kill'd. No Man here was injur'd ; and it 
had been an importune adhering to a truth, and a cruel verification of his word, to 
have prefer'd his word before the lives of ſo many Citizens. 


16, 8. It is not lawful to tell a lie to ſave our fame ; but we muſt rather accuſe our 


ſelves than tell a lie, or commit any other ſin. Memo tenetur infamare ſe, is a rule 
univerſally admitted amongſt the Caſuiſts, No mar is bound to diſcover his own ſhame. 
And upon this account they give leave to Mea to hide their ſin, to leave their repen- 
tance imperfe&, to tell a lie, to hazard the not doing of a known duty, to injure 
innocent perſons. Thus when a Man hath ſtoln goods, he is bound to reſtore, but 
not if it cannot be done without diſcovering his perſon, becauſe no Man is bound to 
diſgrace himſelf. If an adultereſs hath ſome children by her husband, others (e- 
cretly by a ſtranger, ſhe is bound not to ſuffer the legitimate to be injur'd by provt- 
lions for the other: this is true: but if ſhe cannot prevent the injury to the legitt- 
mate without diſcovering her ſelf to her husband, Nox texetur, She is not bound to 
defame her ſelf, If her husband examine her concerning it, ſhe may hold her peace: 
but if that increaſes the ſuſpicion, ſhe hath no way to eſcape but by denying; it ; for 
| the is not oblig'd to betray or accule her ſelf. This is the doctrine of rt]: Canoniſts 
and Maſters of Conſcience in the Church of Rome, which (as yer} are aimoſt all 
Un that 
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that have written upon Caſes. Navarre is the Man whom I chule tor all the reſt, Ne. 
Habetur in #990 tenertur reſtituere cum periculo fame conſequentis virtuten moralem vel theologicam ; 
compendis non fame parte in alits rebus preclars; ut ingenio, divitiis, No man is bound to make ye. 
-_ TA ſtitotion with the hazard of his fame conſequent to a moral or theological Vvertue; that 
edit, Antverp, 1s, if it will make him ſuſpected not to be a good man: but it it will only hinger 
2595+ P38 93: or hazard his reputation of wiſdom or wealth or any thing of thele natures, it hin- 
ders not. And again in the caſe of an adultereſs, Peccavit, ſed poteſt abſolvi, licet 
taceat, & noceat patri putativo & heredibus, quando timetur mors, wel amilſjq fame, 
Pagina 82, &c. She hath ſinn'd, but ſhe may be abſolved, though fhe hold her peace, and be injurious 
to the ſuppoſed Father, and wrong the heirs ; that is, if ſhe be in peril of her life, or 
fears the loff of her fame. To ſave a man's credit, an honeſt man, to whom it woull be 
a great ſhame to begg, videtur poſſe clanculum neceſſaria ſurripere, may privately ſteal 
Vide G ey yy 80 D:ana., And if lo, Ido not doubt but he may allo lie, and deny it 
impreſt, Logd. to ſave his credit, if he be asked uncivilly concerning it. But this alſo the Dogtors 
1641.p28-335- expreſly affirm, that if Titi#s have diſgrac'd Cairns by publiſhing his ſecret ſhame to 
Fo him, he is bound to make reſtitution of his good name, by denying what he 
ſaid, that is, by telling of a lie, or by mental reſervation ; and that's all one, as 1 
ſhall prove in the ſequel. So Emonerins. Againſt thele prodigies of dodrine 1 in- 
tend this paragraph. We muſt not commit a fin tofave our lite, much leſs to ſave 
our fame ; and indeed nothing does more deſerve infamy than to tell a lie, no- 
thing diſgraces a Man more : and if a lie be an injuſtice, then no end can fave ir 
harmleſs. 

17, But then concerning our fame, we muſt rather let it go, than let our duty go. 
For though our fame is a tender part, and very valuable, yet our duty is more: al- 
$. Aug. lib. de £0ugh our fame 1s neceſſary for others, yet a good conſcience 1s neceſlary to our 
bno viduir, ſelves: and he is cruel that negle&s his own fame ; bur he is more cruel that neg- 
cap. 222 Jets his own ſoul: and therefore we may expoſe our good name to go as God (hall 
pleaſe, 1. When we ask counſel and remedy for our foul. 2. To avoid the fin of 
pride, and puniſh the vanities of our ſpirit. 3. To exerciſe and increaſe the grace 
of humility. 4. In humiliation and penance for our fins, when our fame is not ne- 
ceſſfary to others, that is, when we are not eminent and publick perſons. 5. When 
we arc tied to any expreſs duty which is indiſpenſably neceſſary , as reſtitution of 
fame or goods, and yet cannot be done without the publication of our perſon and 
our ſhame. 6. When for our own greater good or for the publick intereſt we are 
commanded by a juſt and competent authority. 7. And laſtly, When we muſt either 
confeſs our fin or tell a lie, which is the thing now in queſtion; for we muſt rather 
ſuffer ſhame than do things worthy of ſhame, rather be aſhamed before Men than be 
aſhamed before Gcd, that is, rather be diſgrac'd than damn'd : for nothing needs a lie 

bur a fin to hide it, and by a lie a (in is made two. 
18. 9. It is not lawful to tell a lie in humility, or the confeſſion of ſins and accuſati- 
on of our ſelves. Cum humilitatis cauſa mentiris, ſi non eras peccator antequam menti- 
Deverb.Apoſt, 7eris, mentiendo efficeris quod evitaras, ſaid S. Auſtin. He that lies in humility, and 
calls himſelf a ſinner in that wherein he was innocent, hath made himſelf a ſinner 
by his lying. And this was it which Abbat Zozimus wittily and pioully replied ; 
For when he ſaid he was the greateſt ſinner, and the vileſt of Men, to him that 
Dorornevs  reprov'd him for ſaying fo, and telling him that it was not truly faid of him, be- 
\ **.. Cauſe every one knew he ſerv'd God with great diligence and great ſincerity, and 
therefore he ought to m—_ more truly of himſelf and more thankfully of God ; 
ZoFimis replied, You fay very well, I ought to ſpeak truth of my elf and thank- 
fully of God ; but I am falſe and unthankful, but therefore I did {ay true, and not 
unthankfully. But we have truth enough to ſay of our ſelves to make us humble 
: without ſaying what 1s falſe. O s) Eiproy avanuny, xpra Fai T% uTaepyovla,n earl 
ED 4.67. Tora, ſays Ariſtotle ; to deny the good things that are in us, or to make them leſs, is 
diſſembling. All pride is a lie ; but humility is truth : and therefore it is but a dil- 
ſembling humility that lives upon the bread of deceit. Syneſins Biſhop of Prolermass 
was a wile Man and a great Philoſopher. But when he was choſen Biſhop he refus'd 
it paſſionately, and that his refuſal might be accepted, declaim'd moſt bitterly 
againſt himſelf; that he was a Man given to gaming, from which a Biſhop ſhould 
be free as God himſelf; that he did not believe thar the World would ever periſh ; 


that he did not aflent to the article of the reſurrection of the dead ; that Lb 
iloſo- 
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Philoſopher of the Stoical Sect, he was ſomething given to lying ; that he was not 
pular in his opinions, but bumorous and morole, ſecret and relolute ; that if he 
was forc'd to be a Biſhop, he would then preach all his opinions. For all this Theo- 
philus Biſhop of Alexanar;a conſecrated him Biſhop, as knowing all this ro be bur ſtra- 
ragem and the arts of an odd phantaſtick humility. Bur it was 1ll done 3 and Syaeſins 
had this puniſhment for his Iying modeſty, that he was believ'd by poſterity to be ſo £/28"ib.r, 
heathenith and unworthy, rhat that Church choſe him Bithop only upon hopes he Nic kib.ua, 
would mend. So Evagrius and Nicephorus report. ©.55. 
10, Ina juſt war it is lawful to deccive the unjuſt enemy, but not to lie ; that is, 
by ſtratagems and ſemblances of motions, by amuſements and intrigues of action, by 
ambuſhes and wit, by ſimulation or diffimulation, 
"H Jodw, nBin, nt dupador, nt xupnd'oy, 
by force or crafr, openly or ſecretly, any way that you can, unleſs you promiſe the con- 
trary: for it 15 in open war, it the war be juſt, lawful todo juſtice upon the enemy 
all the ways we can ; craft is but the facilitation of the force; and when it is a ſtate of 
war, there 15 nothing elle to be look'd for. Bur it there bea treaty, or a contra, a 
promile or an agreement in any thing, that is a ſtate of peace {o far, and introduces a 
law ; and then to tell a lie or to falfifie does deſtroy peace and juttice, and by breaking, 
the law reduces things to the ſtate of war again. 
Xopn 5 Tay TELLS & PAUPH IH T exbeoy, | 

It is lawful to do any thing to deſtroy your enemy ; that 1s, fo long as you profefs hoſtili- 
ty : and therefore if you tell a falle tale to him to deceive him, when you are hght- 
10g againſt him, he 1s a fool if he believes you, for then you intend to deſtroy him ; 

bur you are nor unjuſt, you are ina ſtate of war with him, and have no obligation 
upon you towards him. Thus E/ſhatold alie to the Syria» Army which came to 2 Kings 6.15. 
apprehend him, This is not the City, and this is not the way: and this is approv'd and 

allowed by Plato and Xenophon, Homer and Pindar, Polybins and Thucydiaes, Plutarch 

and Lscian amongſt the Greeks, Philbamongſt the Jews ; and S. Chryſoftom amongſt 

the Chriſtians ſays, If you examine all the braveſt Generals, you ſhall find their braveſt 

trophies to be the produttion of fraud and craft, % wanov Twres erairopyousn Tvs Parepms poor we St 
zeaTuLwTHs, and that they were more commenaed thay ſuch who did their work by fize force. — 
Thus the cauſing falſe rumors to be ſpread amongſt the enemies is an allowed ſtrata- 
gem in war, neither ignoble nor unjuſt. Flaccus told that eAfmilizs had taken the Liviu 1.3.29. 
enemies town, to diſhearten the party he fought againſt : and £#i»#ius rhe Conlul 

c2us'd to be ſpread abroad that the enemies on the right wing were fled. By ſuch arts 

it is very uſual to bring conſternation to the hoſtile party: and he whom you may 
lawfully kill, you may as well deceive him into it, as force him into it ; you being no 

more oblig'd to tell him truth than to ſpare his life : for certainly of it ſelf killing is 

as bad as lying ; but when you have no obligation or law to the contrary, and have 

not bound your ſelf to the contrary, you may do either. But rhis 1s at no hand to be 

done in matters of treaty or promiſe, either explicit or implicit, as 1n parties, and 

truces; and therefore it was a foul ſtain upon Hannibal, that he profefling open war Valer.Max. 
againſt the Rowars did alſo profels it againſt faith and juſtice, keeping no word or 
promiſe if it was for his advantage to break it ; and the Trojans were troubled in con- 
(cience at their fallacious conducting of their wars, not by ſiratagem, but by break- 

10g their oaths and Covenaats, 

-"=-=--= yÞy oO" opxuc, T15"a 
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Pindar; 


. We fighting with lying and breaking promiſes, which is unlawful rodo. For concetn- 


ing this thing, that even in war we are bound to keep faith and promiſe made to our 
enemies, it 1s Certain and affirmed by almoſt all wiſe and good men of the world: _ 
Liquet etiam in bello fidem & juſtitiam ſervari oportere, nec ullum decorum oportere De ofhc.l.r, 
ſervari, ſi violetur fades, ſaid S; Ambroſe ; and he proves it by example of Joſbuah, > 
who kept his promiſe with the Gibeonrtes got fraudulently from him. And the ſame 
is the ſentence of S. Auſtin ; Fides quando promittitur, etiam hoſti ſervinda eſt, contra 
quem bellum geritur : and therefore when Nebuchadnezzar had conquered Zedechiah, rpilt,r.ad By- 
and taken him'into grotetion and peace upon his word and promile of fidelity, be- ***< 
cauſe he afterwards did privately {olicite the King of Egypr to tight againſt the 
King, be was put to death with greateſt cruelty. And this is nor only true be- 
tween thoſe who are publick enemies, foreigners and ſtrangers, and {upreme in their 

| Uu 2 relpective 
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reſpetivedominions, which the law properly ſignifies under the word Heſtes, / quos 
nos, ff.de verborum ſignif. for this is without queſtion ; and theretore all men condemn 
thole that violate Embaſſadors, or that break the laws of truce ; and every one 
Pirtius Bell. HJames Titus Labienms for wounding Commins of Arras under the colour of parlee: hx 
Ciecrorb Attilins Regulws is commended for refuſing to give his voice in the Senate lo long ag he 
Offic, was not diſcharged of his oath made to the Carrhagimians, But this is allotrue, and 
our word and faith is ſacred, when its pals'd to all forts of enemics, to Rebels, tg 
Thieves, to civil Adverſaries, tocondemned perſons, to Fugitive ſervants, ſuch as 
Spartacus, Enunns and Athenio ; and the reaſon of all is the ſame. Inter quos juris al; 
cuju commurio eft, inter eos obligationem contrahi, They that are under the ſame law are 
equally bound ; and whoever promule or treat, do it at leaft by the law of Nature or 
Nations, which alike bind them whoare free from any civil obligation. This is 
that which Triphoninus ſaid, That if a thief intruſts any goods to the right owner, 
not knowing that they are his own, he is not oblig'd to reſtitution ; but every man 
elſe is, if he have promis'd, becauſe they are none of his, and therefore he can be 
oblig'd to repay them : and for thieves and fugitives the people of Rome did treat with 
them, and ſend Embaſſadors ; and all that was bound upon them by that enter- 
courſe they kept religiouſly. And the ſame they did to condemned perſons; as ap- 
Yide Ont. pears in that famous caſe of Gaizs Rabirins, who was queſtion'd for killing L, Apuleins 
Rabiris,  Satwrninw againſt the publick faith given him by the people, when he and hiscom- 
Appian. bel, panjons fled to the Capitol for immunity and a guard againſt the ſentence of death 
_ which he had deſery'd, 

But all this is to be underſtood fo, that the faith and word be given by him who 
hath power to verifie it ; but when A. Albinw made a peace with King Jugur- 
tha, for which he had no commiſhon, the Senate was not oblig'd to verihe it; and 
Camillus the Dictator broke the peace which the Romans had fooliſhly made with 
the Gaules; and Scipio diflolv'd the contract which Maſiniſſa and Sophonisba made 
without his leave, who had the power. Inthis there is only caution to be hadthat 
there be no combination to decaive or reſcind what is found to be diſadvantageous, 


nor advantages taken by the change of hands. For if the Romans finding relief 


come, made Camillas D:itator that they might oy pretence of his command break 


the peace, they did diſhonourably and falſe; but it he was Di#ator before the peace, 
he had power, and he had reaſon. To this can be referr'd the caſe of two [talian 
Gentlemen. Gruarizo had injur'd Antonio de Imola ; but confeſs'd his fault, ask'd 
pardon, made amends : and then Aztonio ſwore his peace and his forgiveneſs, and 
that his hand ſhould never be upon him 3 but in his heart bore him a | rude, 
and therefore {mote him ſecretly, ſaying that G#arino was a Bandito, and thereture 
condemn'd by the laws. This is to make our promiſe the cover of a lie, and the |< 
tominiſter to crafty miſchiefs. After a promiſe a man muſt not change his mi.1l, 
and then make excuſes. Rexunciatio ſui juris per penitentiam revocari non potcſt, alli 
the law, /. pattum, ff. de pat. 

But deceiving the enemy by the ſtratagem of ations or words is not properly lying ; 
for this ſuppoſes a converſation of law or peace, truſt or promiſe explicit or implicit. 
A lie 1s the deceiving of a truſt or confidence, but in fighting there is none of tha: ; 
it is like wreſtling and fencing, a deſign to make that part unarm'd where he may 
ſtrike the ſurer : and of this S. Clemens of Alexandria affirms expreſly concerning 
ſtratagems in war, Hec omnia licebit efficere, wel perſuaderdo, wel cogendo, wel injurt- 
am facienao in iis ulciſcendis quibus expedit, wel faciendo id quod juſtum eſt, vel mentien- 
do, wel vera dicendo, wel etiam ſimul utendo aliquibus eorum in eodem tempore. All theſe 
things it is lawfil to bring topaſf by perſwaſion, or by force, by doing injury or harm there 
where we are to do revenge, by doing that which i juſt, or by relling that which ts true, Or 
by lying, or by doing any one or more of theſe together, Haec autem omnia, & quomodo opor- 
teat utt unoquogue eorum, cum Gree accepiſſent a Moyſe, non parvam accepere utilitatems 
When the Greeks receiv/'d all theſe things from Moyſes, and how they were to uſe any one 
and every one of theſe, they received no ſmall advantage. 

20 Inthis caſe, all the prejudice which the Queſtion is like to have, is in the mean- 
ing andevil ſound of the word {yig; which becauſe it is ſo hateful to God and man, 
caſts a cloud upon any thing that it comes near : but lying ( which S. Bfil calls ex- 

tremam malitie lineam, the extremity of malice, which S. Ephrens calls the Ruſt o 
converſation) 1s indeed an enemy; but in war fo it ſhould be; only in peace _ 
contracts, 
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_ contracts, and civil converſation, it 1s intolerable. In war it is no lic, but an en- 
gine of war, againſt which the _ is toſtand upon his guard: and if a man may 
tallifie a blow, much more may he falſitie a word ; and no juſtice, no promiſe, no 
charity, no law reſtrains the ſtratagems in a juſt war ; they which may be deſtroy'd, 
may be deceiv'd, and they may be deceiv'd by falle aftions, may by falſe words, if 
there be no collateral obligation or law to the contrary, A juſt man, faith S. Auſtin, js W194 & 77. 
to take care of nothing but that his war be juſt ; that is, by a juſt authority, and for a * Jolue, 
juſt reaſon. Cum autem juſtum bellum ſuſceperit, utrum aperta pugna, utrum inſidiis 
wincat, nihil ad juſtitiam mtereſt, But if it be a juſt war, it matters not as to the queſti> 

on | juſtice, whether he overcome by force or by deceit. Delus & perfidiaare extremely 

different. --------- dolus an wirtus quis in hoſte requirat ? and, boxum eſſe dolum ft quis Virg, 

adverſus hoſtem latronemrve machinetur, ſaid Ulpian, Craft againſt a thief or enetny wb i, de dols 
isgood ; but not perfidiouſneſs. Mullo diſcrimine wirtutis ac doli proſperos omnes _ 
laudari debere bellorum eventus, ſaid Ammianus Marcellinus. To bring war to a hap- 1it:1;. 

py end, you may ule force or wit ; but at no hand break a promiſe, or be treache- 

rous. 

21, Hethat deſires to ſee more particulars to the ſame purpoſe, may, if he pleaſe, ſee - 

* Lipfins his politicks, and || Adam ContFen, together with the excellent examples of 4 _m_ 
great and wile perlonages in Polyerns and Frontinus. | Lib.19.Po!.' 

I1, But this is not to be extended to a licence of telling a lic of the enemy in behalf <3%*45-47- 
of our own country, for fame and reputation, for noiſes and triumph ; and I remem- 
ber that Poygius upon this account loſt the reputation of a good Hiſtorian. 

Dum patriam laudat, damnat dum Poggins hoſtem, "PIO 
Ne malus eft civis, nes bonus hiſtoricus. 1 Epig; 

He was a good Citizen, but an ll Hiſtoriographer, that commended all the actions of 
the Florentines, and undervalued their enemies. 

22, 12, Princes may not lie for the intereſts and advantages of Government. Not in 
contracts, treaties, bargains, embaſſies and all the entercourſes of peace and civil ne- 
gotiation. For beſides it is an argument of fear and infirmity to take ſanctuary in the 
little ſubterfuges of craft, when they are beaten from their own proper ſtrengths, it 
is alſo a perfect deſtruction of government and the great bands of ſociety and civil en- 
tercourle ; and if they be us'd to fail, no man can be confident of that affirmative 
which ought to be venerable and ſacred up to the height of religion ; and therefore 
the Egyprian law preſs'd this affair well, Let all that break their word and oaths 
die for it ; becauſe they are loaden with a double iniquity, & pietatem in Deos 
violant, + fidem inter homines tollunt, maximum winculum ſocietats, They deſtroy 
piety and reverence towards God, and faith amongſt men, which i the great ligature of 
ſociety. And if Princes do falſifie their word and lie, their neighbours can have no 
entercourſe with them, but by violence and war, and their ſubje&s none but fear 
and chance. For Princes to lie is the greateſt undecency in the world : and therefore 
Diodorus Siculws tells that the Egyptian Princes us'd to wear a golden chain mix'd and 
diſtinguiſh'd with curious ſtones, and they call'd it Trzth; meaning thar nothing ,.. , _. 

was a greater ornament to a Prince, nothing ought to be more ſacred, or more re- qui. 

membred. | 

23, Bodinuwſays otherwiſe, and that Princes and Judges have leave, becauſe ſome- 

times they have neceſſity to lie ; and of the ſame opinion was Plato, provided it 7ib.z.derep: : 
was done for the good of the people. But that which they mean is only in aftirma- 
tions and narratives, in adding confidences or producing tears, in making laws and 
eſtabliſhing religions ; ſuch as was that of Numa, who when he had a mind to en- 
dear to the people thoſe good laws which he had made, ſaid that he receiv'd them 
from the Goddeſs eAfgeria. This may be done againſt anenemy ; and if it befor the 
good of the people, it hath in it charity and ſome'ſhew of prudence, but nor to the 
bravery and magnanimity of a Prince : but however it be in this, it can never be 
permitted to violate a promiſe or a treaty, nor yet to tell falſe in a treaty, for that 
15 againſt peace and againſt juſtice. When there is in it no harm, but all good, as 
in order to perſwade the people to a duty, or to their benefit, they in matters of 
publick life being like children in the affairs of their private, that 15s, when their 
need and incapacity of being otherwiſe governed requires it, they may be us'd as they 
can, according to that of the Perſians, Sapientes dicunt quod mendacium beneficium fa- 
crens melins eſt vero exitinm parturiente, I hen a lie does charity, it u better than an un- 
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charitable and pernicious truth : always ſuppoſing, that the lie which ſerves charir 
be nor againſt juſtice ; but when it is in treaties, there a lie does not only dilprace 
the ſincerity of the Prince that treats, but 1s of it {elf apt to hurt the other; ang 
therefore at no hand to be admitted. 

The next enquiry is concerning perſons Criminal, and fo for others in proportion, 


Queſtion II. 
Whether it be lawful to uſe reſtriftions and mental reſervations, ſo that what we utter 
is falſe, but joyned to ſomething within does integrate a truth, and make up a true ay. 


ſwer. 


To this I anſwer, That this hath no diſtin& conſideration of its own; but whe- 


3* ther a mental reſervation makes that to be true which would otherwilc be a lie. For 


ifit be ſtill a lie, a criminal perſon may no more ſpeak half truths than whole lies ; 
for that which is but the halt of a true propoſition, either ſignifies nothing, or is 
directly a lie. And upon rhis ſuppoſition, this queſtion is \juſt to be governed by 
the meaſures of the firſt ; andin the ſame caſes in which it is lawtul to tell alle, in 
the ſame caſes it is lawfulto uſe a mental reſervation : for that which is lawful 
without it, is alſo lawful with it ; and the mental reſervation does not fave it harm- 
leſs, ifit beſtill a lie. That therefore is the queſtion, Whether he that ſpeaks a 
lie, and thinks the other part which makes it atrue propoſition, ipeaks truth yea or 


no. 
26, Thecaſcis this. When Campian was taken in Exgland, he gave out that his name 


27, 


was Butler : the Magiſtrate enquires, and is ſo anſwered : and he gives him his 
oath, and he {wears that his name is ſo ; ſo much he ſaid : but he added witha: « 
himſelf, ſecretly, | Itis my name that I have borrowed, or my name for rhis time] 
But that was not the queſtion ; for he was ask'd that he might be known, and he an- 
ſwer'd that he might not be known. And he might as well have faid, that is my 
name, and have added in his thought, zot at all, or, Hoc eft nomen meum, and in mind 
have added, falſur; and then the caſe would have been too plain, and too contempti- 
bly ridiculous: like the Sycophant in Plantus, Advenio ex Seleucia, Macedonia, Aſia at- 
que Arabia : this was alie : but he turn'd aſide and ſpake ſoftly, quas ego neque oculis 
neque pedibus unquam uſurpavimeis, and ſo he made up the matter ; but he was a lier 
ſtill: for let the whole be true, yet he ſpeaks bur half, and by that half deceives. 
All that he ſays is a lie, for the contradictory of it is true ; and it is concerning his 
anſwer, and the ſayizg, that the queſtion is. It is not enquired whether the man 
think alie, but whether he ſpeaks one ; and not what it 1s to himſelf, for no man 
can lie to himſelf, but what this is to him that asks, for to him he lies. And ſup- 
pole a man ſhould writea propoſition, and think the reſt, to make it true, would 
not all the world fay he wrote alie ? What it is in writing, it is in ſpeaking ; that 
which he ſpeaks in the preſent caſe is a lie, and for that he is condemn'd. For ifthe 
words are a lie without a mental reſervation, then they are ſo with it : for this does 
not alter the words, nor the meaning of the words, nor the purpoſe of him that 
ſpeaks them. 

And indeed this whole affair is infinitely unreaſonable ; and the thinking one 
thing, and ſpeaking it otherwiſe, is ſo far from making it to be true, that there- 
fore it is a lie, becauſethe words are not according to what is in our mind; and it 


isa perverting the very end and inſtitution of words, and evacuates the purpoſe of 


laws, and the end of oaths, making them not to be the end of queſtions, and the 
benefit of ſociety, and all humane intercourſe, and makes that none but fools can 
lie, none can lie but they which cannot difſemble, that is, they which cannot 
think one thing and ſpeak another, they which cannot ſo much as think what is 
true, or what words would make it true. Certain it is, the Devil need not ever tell 
alie, and yet ſerve all his ends. And beſides all this, ſuch a perſon gives the (can- 
dal of a lie, and produces the effec of a lie, and does intend the end of a lie, and 
it is the material part of a-lie ; only what the manows to juſtice, he pays with think- 
ing. 
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But then I conſider further, If the words ſpoken be of themſelves a lie, and 
"therefore he thinks it neceſſary by a ſecret ſupply of thought to new mould it into 
truth ; to what purpoſe is that done ? that it maybe no lie to himſelf? or that it 
may be no lie before him to whom he ſpeaks it ? As for himſelf, he isnot concern- 
ed in it, bur only that he ſpeak truth ; but the other 1s : and it it be a he without 
that ſupplement, ( for therefore he ſupplies it ſecretly ) then till it be ſupplied and 
made up to him before whom he ſpeaks it, itisalie to him, to whom it ought to be 
atruth. If the man be bound to ſpeak truth to the Magiſtrate, let him do it ; but 
if he be not obliged, let him tell a dire& lie, for this ſupplement is bur a confeſfing 
in conſcience thar it isa lie; and therefore there isno need of ſuch a diflembling ar- 
tifice ; there is more ingenuity in ſaying that they are not tied to tell truth : but he 
that tells a lie, and by his mental reſervation ſays he tellsa truth, tells two lies, one 
practical, and the other in the theory ; one tothe Magiſtrate, and the other to him- 
ſelf. 

I do not ſay that in all caſes it is unlawful touſe mental reſervations, even in crafti- 
'neſsandeſcape. 1. S. Gregory hath a caſe in which he affirms it lawful, Tyr annorum 
verſutiam atque ſevitiam quandoque eſſe pia fraude deludendam, & objicienda cis que 
credant, ut nocenat aditam non inveniant, To prevent and elude the craft and cruelty of 
Tyrants, they muſt ſometimes be deluded by a pious cozenage ; ana ſomething muſt be inz- 
pos'd upon their credulity, that their ways of miſchief may be obſtructed, And then he 
adds, this is to be done fo, ut caveatur culpa mendacit; quod tunc bene perficitur, cum 
illud fit quod aſſeritnr, ſed quod fit fic dicitur, wt celetuy ; quia ex parte dicitur, ex 
parte reticetur : When there 1s nothing told that is falſe, but yet the matter is hid, 
becauſe it is not all ſpoken. Indeed this is one kind of innocent doing it ; but this is 
lawful to be done without great neceſlity, even for a probable reaſon: it is nothing 
but a concealing of ſome part of the truth, and a diſcovery of another part, even of {0 
much as will ſerve our turn. But | 

2, Reſtrictions conditional are lawful to be us'd in our entercourſes : that is, the 
affirmation or negation, the threatning or promiſing of a thing may be cum tacita 
conditione, with a condition concealed ; ' when that concealment is not intended for 
a ſnare, but is z@r' oixoopiny, unuſual diſpenſation, and is competently preſumed, 
ſuppoſed or underſtood. Thus God commanded Jonah to preach againſt Nrzeveh, 
Yet forty days and Nineveh ſhall be deftroyed ; meaning, unleſs they did repent. Thus 
we = ſay, I will to morrow diſtribute my alms, and will give you a part, mean- 
ing, i you will come for it. So for affirmations; The Phyſician ſays to his Pati- 
ent, { youare but a dead man; 7 that is, unleſs ſome extraordinary blefling happen : 
[ you are in no danger ; ] meaning, if you will uſe the remedies preſcribed. But 
1 all theſe caſes the condition muſt not be inſolent, undiſcerned, contrary to reaſon- 
able expeRarions, impoſſible, or next to*impoſlible : for if it be ſuch which cannot 
be underſtood, the reſervation is a ſnare, and the whole entercourſe 1s a deception 
and a lie. 

3. If the reſervation be not purely mental, but is underſtood by accidents and cir- 
cumſtances, it is lawful. The Shepherd of Cremona that was asg;d concerning the 
Flock he kept, whether thoſe were his Sheep or no, anſwered contidently, that 
they were; meaning ſecretly, not his own poſſefiton, but his own charge, and not 
his Neighbour Moroze's Flock. He ſaid true, though his thought made up the inte- 
grity of his true propoſition, becauſe it was not doubred, and he was not ask'd con- 
cerning the poſſeſſion, as not being a likely man to be ſo wealthy. So the guide 
whom you ask upon the road, tells, , you cannot go out of your way, meaning, if you 
tollow your plain dire&ions, and be not wilful, or'careleſs, or aſleep; and yet he {ays 
truth, though he ſpeaks but half, becatiſe he deceives none, and 1s underſtood -'by 
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all. Thus the Prophet Iſaiah ſaid to Hezekiah when he was ſick, Thonſbalt die 4nd not 1.38. 


live; meaning, that the force of the diſcaſe is ſuch as to be mortal, and (ſo it ſtands in 
the order of Nature: and when afterwards he brought a more comfortable meſſage, 
he was not thought a lier in the firſt,, becauſe they underſtood his meaning, and the 
caſe came to be alter'd upon a higher account. 

4. Whea things are true in ſeveral fences, the not explicating in what ſence I 
*mean the words, is not a criminal reſervation. Thus our Bleſled Saviour affirmed, 
that himſelf did not know the preciſe day when himlelf ſhould come to judge the 
World; that is, as $. Ariz, and generally the Chriſtian Doctors ſay, as Man 
he 
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he did not know it, though being God he did know all things. Burt 1. this liberty 
15 not to be us'd by inferiors, bur by ſuperiors only; 2. not by thoſe that are inter- 
rogated, but by them which ſpeak voluntarily ; 3. not by thoſe which ſpeak of 
duty, but which ſpeak of grace and kindneſs: Becauſe ſuperiors, and the wolunta- 
ry ſpeakers, and they which out of kindneſs ſpeak, are tied to no laws in this Parti- 
cular, but the meaſures of their own good will ; and the degrees of their kindneſs, 
of their inſtruction, of their communication, are wholly arbitrary : but the infe- 
riors, the examined, the ſpeakers out of duty and obligation, are tied to anſwer by 
ether meaſures, by their exigencies, demands, underſtandings, and purpoſes ; 
and therefore muſt not do any thing whereby that truth which they have right and 
intereſt toenquire after, may be hindred. The concluſion is this, in the words of 
S. Gregory, Saptentia juſtorum eſt, nil per oſtenſionem fingere, ſenſum verbis aperire, The 
ray of juſt men is to make no pretences for deception, but by words to open the ſecret of 
their heart. 


Queſtion ITT. 


Whether it be lawful to equivotate, or uſe words of doubtful ſignification with a purpoſe to 
deceive, or knowing that they will decerue ; and in what caſes it ts ſo, 


34, TothisIanſwerasto the former, Where itis lawful tolie, it is lawful to equi- 
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vocate, which may be ſomething leſs than a plain lie : but where it is not permitted 
torell a lie, there the equivocation muſt be innocent, that is, not deceiving, nor in- 
rended that it ſhould. And this is that which the Hebrews call, corde & corde loqui, 
to ſpeak diſſemblingly, /abis doloſis, with lips of deceit, For it is remarkable, that cor- 
de & corde ſignifies diligence and ſincerity, when it means work or labour ; but it 
ſignifies falſhood and craft, when it means ſpeaking : for Nature hath givenustwo 
hands, and but one tongue; and therefore a duplicate in labour isa double diligence, 
but in talking itis but a doublefraud. Tacitws obſerves of Tiberive, Verba ejus obſcu- 
74, ſuſpenſa, perplexa, eluttantia, in ſpeciem compoſita, His words were obſcure, broken, 
interrupted, perplex and intricate, ſtriving ana ford, and made for ſhew and pretences. 
Now if by artifices you deceive him that truſts you, and whom you ought not to de- 
celve, it is buta lie dreſſed in another way, and it is all one: For zec artificioſo inge- 
nio, nec ſimplici verbo eportet decipere quenquam, quia quolibet artis modo mentiatur. 

that in ſolution of this queſtion we are only to conſider what equivocal ſpeeches may 
be usd, that is, which of them areno lies: for the reſt, they are lawful or unlawful 
by the meaſures of the firſt queſtion ; for ſometimes equivocation is a lie, and equally 
deſtructive of civil entercourſe. Duplex reſponſio habet effettum ſimplicis ſilentii, You 
had as good not ſpeak at all, as ſpeak equivocally ; for a double ſpeech is as infignth- 
cant as a ſingle ſilence. 

I. Itis lawful upon a juſt cauſe of great charity or neceſſity to uſe in our anſwers 
and entercourſes words of divers ſignification, though it does deceive him that asks. 
Thus Titi#s the Father of Caius hid his Father in a Tub, and to the Cut-throats that 
enquired for him to bloudy purpoſes, he anſwered, Patrem in doliolo latere : now that 
didnot only ſignifie a little Tub, but s Hill near Rome, where the villains did ſuſpect 
himto be, and were ſo diverted. Thus we read of a Greek that in the like caſe hid 
his Brother under a wood-pile; and tothe inquiſitors anſwered, that he did lie hid 
eG T1 van, ſomewhere ix the wood, Now in theſe caſes where there is no obligation 
to tell the truth, any man may uſe the covers of truth; eſpecially when in this caſe 
it is nota lie : for an equivocation is like a dark-lanthorn ; if I have juſt reaſon to 
hold the dark ſideto you, you are to look to it, not I. If Chriſtian ſimplicity be not 
concerned in it, nor any other grace indire&ly, certain it is that truth is not concern- 
ed: For, Iz ambigno ſermone non utrumque dicimm, ſed duntaxat quod volumm, ſal 
Paulus the Lawyer, 1. 3.f. de rebus dubiis., Now that part of the ambiguity which I 
intend it in, is true, I would never elſe uſe that way to ſave my pat acl and to 
eſcape alie ; ſo that ifnothing elſe be concerned, truth is ſafe. Bur then care alſo 
mult be taken that he who hath right to be anſwered, be nor defeated without his 
own fault. For, 
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2. Itlintend todeceive him, it mult be ſuch a perſon whom I have power to de- 
'ceive; ſome one that isa child, or a mad-man, or an incompetent perſon tojudge for 
his own good, and one that no other way will be brought to do himſelf good, one 
that is willing, or juſtly ſo preſumed. For unleſs I have power or right to deceive 
him, I muſt not intend to deceive him by any a&tof mine directly. 

3. It it be fitthathe be deceived, thoughI have no right to do ir, let him de- 
3/- ceive himſelf ; it muſt be by his own a ; to which I may indeed miniſter occaſion 
byany fair and innocent means. Ir is fit that he who by violence and injury intends 
todo miſchief to innocent perſons, be hindred from it ; and there is much good done 
if an innocent be reſcued, and no harm done to the Tyrant if he be diverted, and no 
wrong or injuſtice if he do deceive himſelf. Thus if he runs into error by a juſt and 
prudent concealment of ſome truth ; it he 1s apt to miſtake my words out of a known 
and by me obſerved weakneſs ; if his malice is apt to make him turn all ambiguous 
words into his own ſence that will deceive him; if I know he will liſten to my 
whiſpers to another perſon, and watch my fecret talk toothers ; I am not bound to 
fay what will inform him, but what will become my entercourſe with the other : 
In all theſe and the like caſes, ifT uſe my own liberty, Ido no man injury. I amnor 
bound to ſpeak words of ſingle _ ge 7 pak if it be ſufficient to exprets my mean- 
ing, if it be in the nature ard ule of the words apt to ſignihe my mind, and to (peak 
that which is true, let him that ſtands by look toit; I doall thatI am oblig'd ro do 
by the intereſt of juſtice and truth. For in thele caſes, he that ſpeaks does but mini- 
ſter occaſion to him that is miſtaken ; like him that repreſents artificial ſights before 
the eyes, or as the rain-bow in the clouds 1s occaſion of a popular error that it is full 
of colours. 

338. 4. But then this muſt be fo us'd, that the amphibology or equivocation be not 
infolent and ſtrange, bur ſuch as is uſual in forms of witty ſpeech. For then he 
who ules them does no more deceive his hearer, than he that ſpeaks obſcurely or pro- 
foundly is the cauſe oferror in the ignorant people. Thus it Caizs pronile to pay 
to Regulus an hundred Attick drachmes ; he is tied todo it if he does owe it, elle 
not: forifhe owes none, he muſt pay none, and he did not promiſe to give him 
any thing. For if a meaning be clearly contained in the word ſpoken, is may be 
made uſe of to any juſt and reaſonable advantage ; eſpecially if that word ought or 
was likely to have been underſtood by the concerned hearer. But this may not be 
done in fraud and to the diminution of any mans rights. Aſer buyes corn and lin- 
nen of Camillss who is newly come from Egypt : they agree together rhat Cam/lus 
ſhall receive ten talents ; bur that he ſhall give him as a free gift half of it back 
again ; and call the ten talents the juſt price, and the telling it a juſt foſution. It 
Aſper ſells his linnen by the proportion of the great price told over, he is a Cozener ; 
and uſes the words of price, and payment, and gift, fraudulently : the amphibology 
mage have been us'd to ends of juſtice and reaſon, but not of knavery and opprel: 
10N, 

5. And this muſt alſo be upon juſt cauſe. For if a Magiſtrate ſends to enquire 
59: for Titius, and the officers ask ar Titins fit domi, if he be at home: to him we may 
not anſwer, Titius non eſt domi, he dots not eat at home; meaning the word eſt ina 
ſence leſs uſual, todeceive him in the more common, who ought not to be deceived 
at all : bur to ſave a mans life from violence and injury it may be done. This way 
hath been ſometimes uſed to vile perſons. Thus Cleomenes having made truce 
with his enemies for thirty days, us'd to plunder his Country in the night ; and 
Labeo having agreed to give up half his Navy to Artiochns, cur his ſhips 1n pieces, 
and made them good for nothing. The like ftories are told of Alexander, of the 
Locriars, of Otho Mognntins. But it was a barbarous thing of Pericles, who pro- 
miſed ſafety to the enemy if he would lay aſide his iron, that is, their arms, as all 
the world underſtood it, and as the nature of the thing did ſignifie : when he had done 
ſo he fell upon the whole body of them, and cut them in pieces, ſhewing for his ex- 
cuſe, the iron buttons that they had upon their Coats. Such frauds as theſe are in- 
tolerable in their event, and evil in their cauſe, and detefted by all good and juſt 
men. Tothis purpole I remember a worthy ſtory told by John Chokier, of a Spaniſh 
Governor of a Town in Miflain wito kept a Noble perſon priſoner with hard uſage, 
and when his Lady came to petition for his liberty, promiſed to deliver her Husband 
to her if ſhe would let him lic with her, The poor woman being wearied with his 
rempta- 
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temptation and the evil uſage of her Husband, conſents and ſuffers it. When the 
Governor had obtained his luſt, he would allo fatishe his anger too; and kills her 
Husband, and to verifie his promile, gives her Husband to the Lady, but newly 
murdered. The Lady complains of this, and tells her fad ſtory to Gonzaga the 
Spaniſh General : he finds it to be truth, and made the Lady this amends. He com- 
mands the Governor to marry the Lady, that by his eſtate ſhe might be recompen- 
ced for the diſhonour : and then, the ſame day cauſes the Governor to loſe his head 
topay for his diſhonourable falſhood and bloudy lie. It was a juſtice worthy of a 
great Prince ; andthe reward was juſtly paid to ſuch a cruel equivocation, Thig 
was ſubdelus congreſſus, a crafty treaty, quo nil turpins, ſaid Antoninus the Emperor, 
nothing is baſer and more diſbonourable thanit. Thus did Darius to the Noble Uelaſus 
the Father of three brave Sons, and Nerxes to Pythius the Father of tive ; they kiſl'g 
what they promiſed to leave with the Father, adding to their cruelty the reproach 
and ſcorn of cozenage. A man hath right to uſe what words he will accordipg tothe 
received uſe ; but he muſt not uſe them to evil purpoſes: and a man may goalittle 
from the more common uſe to that which is rare, {oit be within the ſignitication of 
the word, provided there be juſt cauſe ; that which hath good in it to ſome, and no 
injury to any. ; SD ; 

6. There is between lying and equivocation this only difference, that this may up- 
on leſs neceſſity and upon more caules be permitted than lying. For provided that 
theſe meaſures now deſcribed, which are the negative mealures of lying, be obſer- 
ved ; if a man ſpeaks doubtful words and intends them ina true ſence, he may uſe 
his liberty ; always provided that he ule it with care,. and to the reputation of Chri- 
ſtian ſimplicity. In arts and ſciences, in jeſt and entercourles of wit, in trial of 
underſtandings and myſtical teachings, in prudent concealments and arts of ſecre- 
cy, equivocal words may be us'd with more freedom. Solvire Templum hoc, ſays 
Chriſt, Diſſolve this —_— vis. of my body, and 1 will raiſe it up in three days. So 
did that excellent Confefſor in Exſebius, to Firmilianus asking of what Country he 
was, heanſwered, that Feruſalem was his Country 3; Seorſim apud animum ſuum its 
Divinitus philoſophatus, privately in his mind ſpeaking Divine myſteries, ſays the Hiſto- 
rian, This was well and innocent, becauſe an equivocal ſpeech hatha light fide as 
well asa dark : itistrue as well as falſe, and therefore it is in its own nature inno- 
cent ; andis only changed into a fault, when it is againſt juſtice and charity, under 
which ſimplicity is to be plac'd. | 

Under thele meaſures are to be reduced thoſe little equivocations which are usd 
ſometimes in craft, but moſt commonly in wit ; ſuch as are to anſwer by anagrams, 
ſoasto tell a true name but diſguisd by tranſpoſition of letters and ſyllables, or to 
give the ſignitication of a name in other words. Thus if a man whoſe name is De- 
retheus calls himſelf Theodorus, for Nicolaus, Laonicus, for Demonicus, Nicodemus ; 
It is an equivocation or an art of deception, but ſuch as may be legitimated bythe 
cauſe : butifthe enquiry be in a ſerious matter, the anſwer muſt be ſerious and 
material, true, and ſignificative to the purpoſes of law, and juſtice, and ſociety. 
And therefore if Aicodemus had been interrogated by Plate in a ſerious cauſe, he 
might not have faid his name was Demonicus ; and the reaſon is, becauſe he might 
not have concealed it. But when it is lawful to conceal it if we can, this is a 
juſt way of doing it; for it is no lie 1n it ſelf, and can be made to do or to miniſter 
to that good which is intended, Thus in the book of Tobit we find that the Angel 
Raphael called himlelf 43 arias the fon of Ananias, which indeed is the name of his 
office, or the Rebus, the meaning of his preſent employment, that is, Auxilium 
Demini, Filins nubis Domini, The aid of the Lord, Son of the Lords chud ; mean- 
ing that he was {ent from the Lord in acloud or diſguiſe to be an aid and a bleſſing to 
that religious family. And he that call d Arſince *"Hegs ov Fund's wielet, kept all the 
letters of the name right, and complemented the Lady ingeniouſly. Bur theſe are 
better effects of wit than miniſteries of juſtice; and therefore are not to be uſed but 
upon great reaſons, and by the former meaſures, when the matter is of concern- 
ment. 
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Queſtion IV. 


42. Whether it be lawful by falſe figns, by attions and pretences of attions, to deceive others for 
any good end: and in what caſes it ts ſo, 


43. To this queſtion I anſwer in the words of Aquinas, becauſe they are reaſonable 
and pious, 4d virtutem veritatis pertinet, ut quis talem ſe exhibeat exterius per ſigna 
exteriors qualis eft ; ea autem nox ſolum ſunt verba, ſed etiam fatta: and a little af- 
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ter, Now refert autem utrum aliquis mentiatur verbo, vel quocunque alio fatto, It is all 


one if a man lies, whether it be by word or by deed. A man may look a lie, and nod a 
lie, and ſmile a lie. 

44. But in this there is ſome variety : For 1. all diſſembling from an evil principle 
and to evil purpoſes is criminal. For thus Tert#{lian declaims bitterly againſt thole 
Ladies who (ſays he) being taught by the Apoſtate Angels octlos circumantto nigrore f#- 
care, & genas mendacio ruborts inficere, & mutare adulterinis coloribus crinem, 0 ex- 
pugnare omnem oris & capitis veritatem, beſmear their eye-brows with a black ſemicircle, 
and Fain their cheeks with a lying red, and change the colour of their hair into an adulte- 
rous pretence, and drive away all the ingenuity ana truth of their faces. And Clemezs 
Alexandrinus is as ſevere againſt old Men that with black-lead combes put a lie upon 
their heads; and fo diſgrace their old age, which ought to be relied upon, believ'd 
and reverenc'd for truth. And it was well ſaid of A4rchidamus to a Man of Chios 
who did ſtain his white hairs with black and the imagery of youth, the Man was 
hardly to be beliey'd, when he had a lie in his heart, and bore a lie upon his head, Theſe 
things proceeding from pride and vanity, and miniſtring to luſt, or carried on with 
a are not only againſt humility and ſobriety and chaſtity and charity, but 
againſt truth too; becauſe they are done with a purpoſe to deceive, and by deceit 
to ſerve thoſe evil ends. To the ſame purpoſe was the fa& of them of whom Do 
Chryſoftomus ſpeaks, who knowing that Men were in love with old Manuſcripts, 
would put new ones into heaps of corn and make them look like old : ſuch allo are 
they who in Hollazd lately would exactly counterfeit old Meddals, to get a treble 
_ beyond the value of the metal and the imagery. Theſe things and all of the 
ike nature are certainly unlawful, becaule they are againſt juſtice and charity. 

45. 2. But there are other kinds of counterfeits, ſuch as are gildings of wood and 
braſs, falſe ſtones, counterfeit diamonds, glaſs depicted like emeralds and rubies, a 
cruſt of marble drawn over a building of courſe ſtone; theſe are only for beauty and 
ornament, and of themſelves miniſter to no evil, but are pleaſant and uſeful : now 
though to ſell theſe images of beauty for real be a great cheat ; yet to expoſe them 
to be ſeen as ſuch, and every Man be left to his liberty of thinking as he pleaſe, and 
being pleas'd as he can, is very innocent. 

46, 3. There is a third fort of lying or deceiving by ſigns not vocal: that is, the diſ- 
ſembling of a paſſion, ſuch as that of which Sexeca complains in the matter of 
Grief, which is the ſimpleſt of all paſſions ; but pretended by ſome without truth 
to purpoſes not good. S1bz rriftes non ſunt, & clarins cum audiuntur gemunt, '& taciti 
quietique dum ſecretum et , cum aliquos viderint in fletus noves excitantur. So did 
Gelliz in the Epigram, 

Amiſſum non flet cum ſola eſt Gellia Patrem: 
Sz quis adeſt, juſſe profiliunt lachryme. 
They are full of tears in company, bur in their retirements pleas'd well enough. 
Now things of this nature are indifferent ; bur are good or bad according to the 
cauſe or the deſign. Mourn for the dead, ſaith Ben-Sirach, and that a day or two, leſt 
thou be evil ſpoken of. That end is honeſt ; and therefore to mourn in ſolemnity 1s 
good, it we cannot mourn in paſſion: and the laws exjoyz to a Man and Woman re- 
om annum luttns, a year of ſolemn nonrning ; all which time it is not ſuppos'd 
the paſſion ſhould be troubleſome and afflictive, Thus we find David pretending 
madneſs before 4chiſþ the King of Gath ; it as for his life: and we do not find any 
of the ancient Doctors blaming the diflimular:on. 

47. 4. But that which is here the principal inquiry is, whether ſigns not vocal, which 
have in them ambiguity, and may ſignitie ſeveral things, may be us'd with a pur- 
pole to deceive. And to this the anſwer 15 the ſame with the former 1n the caſe of equi- 
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vocation, with this only difference; That as there 1s ſome more liberty in the vi 
of equivocal words, than of a ſimple lie ; fo there is ſome more liberty yet in 
equivocal actions than in words, becaule there may be more reaſons tor ſuch 
dubious actions than for dubious words, - and they are not {o near, fo uſual, * «, ;q. 
tended ſignificatipns of our mind, nor miniſteries of entercourſe and lociety, 
But where they are taken {o, they are to be governed by the lame rules ; ſave on] 
that a leſs neceſſity may be a (uthcient legitimation of ſuch dubious ſigns: concern- 
ing which, beſides the analogy and proportion to the former rules, there is no other 
meaſure but the ſeverities of a good and a prudent Man taking into him the accounts 
of Chriſtian ſimplicity and ingenuity. 

I have only one thing to add in order to practice. There is a liberty in the foreci. 
ted caſes there where there is a neceſſity, and where there is a great charity. For, 
in theſe caſes it is true what 5. Chryſoſtom lays, Franadis qutaem mazna vis mody ne 
fraudulento animo frat : quam ipſam tum ne fraudem quidem nominandam putaverim, 
wverum Oeconomiam quanaam potins ac ſapientiam artemque , qua poſſis e mcdiis tiſque 
imperviis deſperatarum rerum anguſtiis difficultatibuſque correftis & emendatis amimi yi- 
tits evadere, There is a great ule of artifices in our words and actions when we are 
hard put to it in deſperate caſes and extremeſt difficulties, and then theſe arts are 
not indeed deceptions , but juſt eſcapes. Bur yet this I ſay, that it is not ſafe to 
uſe all our liberty ; becauſe when it is practis'd treely, we oftentimes find our ſelyes 
ill Judges of the neceſſity. And however it be, yer it is much more noble to ſuffer 
bravely than to eſcape from 1t by a doubtful way; I. tor the love and honor of ſim- 
plicity, 2. for the endeavors of perfection, 3. for the danger of fin, 4. for the peril 
of ſcandal. And it was bravely done of Auguſtus Ceſar, who when he had promiled 
ten thouſand Seſterces to him that ſhould bring Gorocorra, a famous Spaniſh Thief, 
alive into his preſence; Corocorta himſelf came and demanded the mony, and had 
it, and he was ſpar'd beſides: he eſcaped for his wit and confidence ; but had the 
mony pro fide Ceſaris, according to the faith and noblenels of Ceſar's juſtice: for he 
might have made uſe of the ambiguity of his words to have kept the mony, and 
hang'd the Thief ; but he thought it Nobler to do all that he could be thought 
to have intended by his words. 'O peyaro buy © Tappnoiaoros x & AnFeulnas, lays 
Ariſtotle,The brave and magnanimous man does not ſneak,but ſpeaks truth and is confident, 

It cannot be denied what S. Clemens Alexandrinns ſaid, & Twy rAnoiov wpehda worn 
Toon Tu & 5% &y TEmnyupNu; autTg Teax Fan, 4 good man will for the good of his netgh- 
bor do ſomething more than he would do willingly and of his own accord ; yet when it is 
his own calc, it is better to let go his liberty than to run a hazard. Sarah did lic, 
and ſhe was reproved by the Angel ; 4braham did fo too, ſays Tertullian, Saram ſor- 
rem ſuam mentitus eſt, but he was reproved by Abimelech : Facob did lie to his Fa- 
ther, but he is not commended for it; and Kache! did diflemble, but ſhe died in 
child-birth, and it was occaſioned by that, ſay the Jewiſh Doors : Simeon and 
Levi deſtroyed the Sichemites by a ſtratagem , but they troubled the houſe of 
Iſrael by it : Thamar deceived Fudah, but ſhe plaid the Harlot in deed as well .: '' 
words. And concerning thoſe worthy perſons mentioned in Scripture who did lic 
or diſſemble, the Chriſtian Doctors have been put to it to make apologi-s, and ex- 
cuſes, and juſtifications for them , and are not yet agreed how to do it. S. Baſ/ 
and S. Chryſoſtom are two examples of ſeveral proceedings. S. Baſil always bore 
his heart upon his hand, and ſhewed it to every one that was concerned. Saint 
ChryſoFtom uſed craft againſt the ſimple, and fraud againſt him that ſpoke all things 
in ſimplicity. Chryſoſtom was forced with laborious arts to excuſe and juſtitie it, and 
did it hardly : But S. Baſi/ had no ſcruple concerning his innocence ; what he had 


Serm. of Chri- CONCerning his prudence and ſafety does not belong to the preſent queſtion. But of 
ſtan fimplicey this laſt particular I have given larger accounts in a Diſcourſe on purpoſe. 


O; 


The concluſion is this, If a Man ſpeaks a dire& down right lie, he can very hard- 
ly be innocent: but if by intrigues of words and actions, per involucya verborum (4s 
Cicero calls it) per orationem intortam (as the Comedy) by covers of words, and by 
crooked ſpeeches, a Man have entercourle, he had need be very witty to be innocent 
according to the Hebrew proverb, If a man have wit enough to give crof{ and involved 
anſwers, let him uſe it well ; if he knows not how to do it well, let him hold his 
peace. It was but a ſneaking evaſion of $. Francis, when the purſuers after a mur- 


derer asked if the Man came that way ; No, faith the Frier, thruſting his hand = 
| 1s 
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his fleeve, he came not here. If a mans wit be not very ready and very clear, while 

he thinks himſelf wiſe, he may become a vain perlon. The Devil noqueſtion hath 
agreat wit, and a ready anſwer ; yet when he was put to it at his Oracles, and durſt 
not tell a down-rightlie, and yet knew not w hat was truth many times, he was put 
to moſt pitiful ſhitts, and trifling equivocations, and arts of knavery ; which when 
they werediſcovered by events contrary to the meaning which was obvious for the 
enquirers to underſtand, it made him much more contemptible and ridiculous than if 
he had faid nothing, or confels'd his ignorance. But he that does ſpeak, and is 
bound to ſpeak, mult ſpeak according to the mind of him with whom he does con- 
verſe, that is, ſo to converſe, that by our fault he be not deceived againſt his right, 
againſt juſtice or againſt charity, and therefore he had better in all things ſpeak 
plainly: for truth is the eaſieſt to be told ; but »o wit # ſufficient for a crafty con- 
ver ſation. 


RULE VI. 
þ is not lawful for private Chriſtians without publick authority to puniſh Malefafors, but 
they may requireit of the Magiſtrate in ſome caſes. | Ip 


1. ]N thelaw of Nature it was permitted : but as the world grew older, and better 
experienc'd, and better inſtructed, it became unlawful and forbidden ; in ſome 
laces ſooner, in ſome places later. The Ephori among the Lacedemoniars might 
ill Criminals extrajudicially ; and Nicolaus of Damaſcus relates, that amongſt the 
Umbrians every man was the revenger of his own injuries: for till by laws men 
were defended, they by revenges and retaliation might drive away the injury as 
far as was neceſſary. But becauſe when a man is in pain and grief he ſtrikes unjuſt- 
ly and unequally, and judges incompetently, laws were made to reſtrain the t:r(t 
licence, and to put it into the hands of Princes only, becauſe they being common Fa- 
thers to their people, were moſt likely to do juſtice equally and wiſely. Idcirco exim 
judiciorum vigor jariſque publici tutela videtur in medio conſtituta, ne quiſquam ſivi 
ipfi permittere waleat ultionem, ſaid Honorius and Theodoſins, That no man might 
avenge himſelf, Laws and Judges and Tribunals were appointed for publick ju- 
ſtice, : 

2, But for this, proviſions at firſt could not be made ſo generally, but that ſome caſes 
would happen, and ſome gaps be left open, which every man mult itup, and pro- 
vide for as well as he could. Thus we tind that Phizehas, when he ſaw God was 
angry with the Sons of I/rae/about the matter of Moab, himſelf, to divert the anger 
that was already gone forth, {mote Zimri, a Prince among the Simeorites, and his 
fair Miſtris in his arms, and kill'd them in their Crimes. From his example many 
Zelots amongſt the Jews took liberty to kill a man that ſind apparenily. So Marrhi- 
4 kill'd a Few that offer'd ſacrifice according to the mannerof the Greeks; and the 
People kill'd three hundred of their Country-men upon the like account. Bt this 
quickly grew into exceſs and irregularity ; and therefore when our Bleiled Lord was 
zealous for the honour of the Temple, he went no further but to ule a lutie Whip co 
affright them from their prophanenels. 

3. And yet in ſome caſes God permitted private perlons to be Executioners ; as in 
cale a Jew tempted his Child, or Brother, or Neighbour to Idolatry, the tempted 
perion might kill him without delating him to the Judge : and in a caule of Bloud, ,,,,.... 
the next of kin might kill the Man-ſlayer if he overiook him betore he took Sanu- = 
ary. But here the caſes were ſuch that the private perion was not Judge, but by 
leave from God was Executioner upon the notoreity of the fa&t: for although for a. 
dead perſon his neareſt relation might with his own hand take vengeance ; yet if 
himſelf was wounded, he might not, but by the ſentence of the Judge, ſay the 
as of the Jews ; becauſe he ought not to be Judge where he could hardly be 
moderate. 

4. Inthe Sea, and indeſart places, where there can be no appeals to Judges, every 
man is Executioner of the {entence of the law of Nations. Thus we nnd that J«- 
lias Ceſar purſued the Pirats irfthe Mediterranean and Adriatick Seas; and becauſe 
the Proconſul would not, he gather'd a ſudden Navy and oyertook them, and mags 
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them upon the main-yards of their own Veſſels. Thus the wild Arabs and Circan;s 
Thime, that live 4, vaſt places, and under no Government, being publick ny 
mies of Mankind, and under no laws, nor treaties or communications of peace, may 
be kill'd by every one that is injur'd and ſpoil'd by them, when he can do it, Ty 
this agrees that of Tertwlian, In publics hoſles 0m homo miles eſt ; and that of Demo. 
critus, witadany % Angrnv TavTE xleivwy T5 alwO. ay an * VTIXEekt, 3} KeAEVuy, x 
4inpw, He that kills thief and 4 robber with his own hand, or by command, or by conſent, 
# tnnocent. 
exe Tabor Tex tpnce Iixn hedc iro 
But this is to be underſtood of the permiſſion in the law of Nature. 
For in Chriſtianity men are not eaſily permitted to touch bloud ; not haſtily to in- 

' termeddle in the cauſes of bloud ; not to give ſentence for the effuſion of it : theſe 
things are to be done with caution, and a {low motion, and aſter a loud call, and un. 
on a great neceſſity, becaule there are two great impediments: the one is the duty of 
Mercy, which is greatly requir'd and ſeverely exacted of every Diſciple of Chriſt ; 
and the other is, that there 1s a Soul at ſtake when bloud is to be thed, and then they 
are told, that as they judge they ſhall be judged, as they meaſure it thall be meaſured 
to them again. And therefore Criminal Judges have a tender employment, and very 
unſafe, unleſs they have the guardsof a juſt Authority, and a great mercy, andan 
unavoidable neceſſity, and publick utility, and the fear of God always bctore their 
eyes, and a great wiſdom to conduct their greateſt dangers. 

That which remains and is permitted in Chriſtianity is, 1. The puniſhment of re- 
prehenſion, of which every wile and good man may be judge and miniſter : for as 
S. Cyprian ſaid that every Biſhop is a Biſhop of the Catholick Church. that is, where- 
ever he chance to be, he muſt not ſuffer a Soul to periſh if he can he'p it, but hathright 
every where to miniſter to the neceſlities of Souls, whoare otherwiſe deſtitute, and 
every where to pray in private, to bleſs, to abſolve dying perſons, to iupply the de- 
fects of a widow and deſolate Church; fo every good man hath power to puniſha aſe 
and vicious perſon by ſevere and wiſe animadverſions of reproof, For a wiſe manis 
never a private man ( ſaid Cicero; ) and Naſica, and Cato, and Fabius, and Lollins 
were in authority like = — Conſuls, always in power over a vicious man. 

2, It 15 not againſt the laws of Chriſtianity, that Parents, and Tutors, and Maſters, 
and Governours ſhould puniſh Criminals, that is, ſuch as are ſubje& to them, and by 
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juſt and charitable ends * of their reſpeRive governments,and by the analogy and pro- 


rores ſemper portions of Chriſtian mercy and clemency : inthe execution of which puniſhments 
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than in any other bur the ſupre1.1e: for a perſonal injury done to a Father or a Tutor 
may be puniſh'd by the Father or Tutor reſpe&ively, and fo alſo it may by the Su- 
preme power, Cum dignitas anthoritaſque ejus in quem eſt peccatum twenaa ef, ne pre- 
termiſſa animadverfio Contemprum eqs pariat, & honorem levet, (aid Taurws the Philoſo- 
of his authority as 
well as injurious to his perſon ; and if it be not puniſh'd, will ſoon diſorder the ſupe- 
riority. But then this muſt be wholly for emendation ; and though anger may be 
the inſtrument, yet charity muſt be both the meaſure and the end. 

3. When the law hath paſs'd a ſentence, and given leave to any ſubjed to be exe- 
cutioner, he that is injur'd may do it. But this is to be underſtood in one caſe only 
that concerns the SubjeR, and one that concerns the Prince. 1. For if the Prince 
commands that whoever finds fuch a perſon ſhall ſmite him todeath if he can, every 
man is bound to.it, if the law be juſt: as in the caſe of Treaſon, or deſerting their 
military ſtation, it hath ſometimes been decreed. In reos Majeſtatis, againſt Trat- 
zors every man is a Souldier, ſays Tertulian, who affirms it alſo concerning all 
publick Enemies. 2. The other caſe, which relates to the advantage of the Sub- 
je, 15, when the execution of the publick ſentence is neceſſary to be done ſpecdily 
for the prevention of future miſchiefs. Thus Fuſtinian gave leave to every man 
to kill the Souldiers that came to plunder; for in that caſe there was no ftay- 
ing for ſolemnities of law, and the proceedings and method of Courts ; Metin enim 
p19 San in tempore quam poſt exitum vigdicare, Nſtram igitnr vobis permittm 
ultionem, & quod ſerum eſt punire judicio, ſubjugamus edifto, ut nullus parcat militt, 
cid 
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cui obviare telo oporteat ut latront, This which the law calls a revenge is but a meet 
defence, it isa taking the milchiet before it be intolerable; and therefore this will 
be the more out of queſtion : for certainly if ſome puniſhments are lawful, all ne- 
ceſſary detcnces are much more ; this only excepted, that the degree of this is ex- 
cefſive and uncharitable, and therefore ought not to be done, but in thoſe caſes 
where the evil likely to be ſuffer'd by the innocent 1s intolerable, as if the plunder 
be the undoing of a Man and his family, and will cauſe them to periſh, or to be ex- 
tremely miſcrable ; and therefore Upian ſaid well, Furem notturnum ft quis occide- 
rit, ita demuwm impunc feret, fi parcere ct fine periculo ſuo non poterit, Though the law 

rmits a Man to kill a Night-thief, yet he may not do it if he can ſecure himlfelf 
without it : but when to ſpare the Thiet will be his own undoing, then he may. 
For it is truc which was (aid of old, 

Res omaes co.:dite famulaniur vite humane ; 
And again, 
Nobiliſſimum et quod orbis habet humana vita. 

Nothing is fit to be pur in ballance to the life of Man; and therefore when a Mari's 
life and a Man's goods are compar'd abſtra&tly, theſe are extremely out-weighed by 
that : and theretore for little and tolerable loſſes it were well if the laws would 
appoint leiſer puniſhments than Death. Bur when it 1s conlider'd, that a great loſs 
makes a Man and all his family live a miſerable lite, and Men willingly venture their 
lives to {ave {uch great portions, the laws that put ſuch thieves to death are very 
juſtifiable. And ir is oblervable that when God in «Moſes law appointed a mul& of 
money upon thieves, it was ſuppoſed to be in ſuch robberies where the thief was 
able to reſtore four-fold. Add to this, that it our laws did provide that {toller 
goods ſhould be reſtored, they would leſs need to give leave to the true Man to kill 
the thick. Bit now that he is the more likely to be undone, becauſe no reſtitution 
is to be made him, he may in the caſe of ſuch great ſpoilings be better allowed to 
be the executioner of the ſentence of the law to prevent his ruin, and todefend his 
right. But it were much better if he would not at all uſe this liberty. 
9. 4. But when the evil is paſt if the law permits the execution of her ſentence to 
the injur'd perſon ; it is to be ſuppoſed that there is only an indulgence to the grief 
of him that is wrong d, and therefore if he kills the injurious Man, he is indemni- 
hed in law, but not quitted in Conſcience. Thus when the Civil law of old, L. 
Gracchus C. ad legem Juliam, de adulteriis, and at this day the Spaniſh laws permit 
the wronged Husband to kill the adulterer, it is lawful ; that 1s, it is not againſt 
juitice, and therefore the law cannot puniſh> it: but becauſe it is extremely againſt 
charity, his Confeſlor ought not to ablolve him without repentance and amends ; 
for the Goſpel docs not approve it. The reaſon is, becauſe if the injury be 
done, the execution is mecerly revenge , without the mixture of any good thing 
to legitimate it. Now if the law does it by her miniſters, it 15 TaeaSeyua, an cx- 
ample, va. %AM21 arpovorry Tow! THI x; PoCwyrTat ( as Demo$thenes his expreſſion is) 
that others may be afraid, and not be tempted by impunity. Burt if the Man does 
it by his private hand, there is in it leſs of obſervation and exemplarity ; or if there 
were not, yet there were lels intended ; and therefore the private executing hand is 


not (0 innocent : TT, £aUlyc ex ix09vTEs, {aith the Apoſtle, we mu#t not aVenge our ſelves: Rom, 12, 5. 


this can hardly be reconcil'd with ſuch executions. There is only this allay in it, that 
if the wronged Husband can no other way prevent his diſhonor and his Wives ſin or 
continuance 1n it, if the law permits it to him, it may be ſuppos'd to be done for 
prevention not for revenge ; and if it be fo, as it is ſuppos'd, it hath many degrees 
of excule, and ſome of lawful, but nothing commendable; for nothing can recon- 
cile it to charity, becauſe (as I obſerved before) there is a ſoul in the way which 
ought ſtrangely much to be regarded. Nay there are two Souls: for it was rarely ſaid 
by P vthagoras, as lamblichus relates, ToXAg pane alnagai dv, n xleavar avYpr 
Tov Ov ads  xad>a1 Thy xetow, it is better to ſuffer the injury than to kill the man : 
For after death there ſhall be a judgment ; he that did the wrong ſhall be puniſh'd, 
and he that (par'd him ſhall be rewarded. 

5. Bur if the Criminal be of ſo delperate an impiety that he ſeems incorrigible,and 
of a long time hath ſeem'd ſo (for that is the beſt way to prove him ſo) then it is law- 
tul for a private hand to be executioner of the publick ſentence ; but he that is 
injur'd ought not to do it. Not that it is murder, or directly unlawful in the 
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preciſe action : but that it can hardly be quitted from revenge ; and it will he hard 
for any Man to be lo good as not to have juſt cauſe to ſuſpect himſelf, if he þe "_ 
bad upon the meer permiſſions of law to thruſt his hand into his brothery heart 
Other perſons may do it out of zeal or love of their Countries good. The Ciyjl 
law gives leave exercende publice ultionss adverſus latrones, deſertoreſque wmilitie, of 
executing the anger of the law againit fugitive ſouldiers, and common robbers ; he thar 
had not been robbed by them might betrer do it than he that had: for it bein er- 
mitted pro quiete commui, for the publick peace, he is a good Patriot that honeltly 
and juſtly miniſters to that end alone ; bur he that ſufter'd by them, had need be 
an Angel, if he does not ſpoil that good end by the mixture of revenge ; and if he 
be an Angel he will tinda berter imployment than to kill a Man where it is not com- 
manded, and where it is not neceſlary. 

6. Some affirm that Princes are never to be reckoned to be private perſons, when 
they proceed according to the ſentence and meaning of the law, though they do 
proceed brevi maxu, as the ſtyle of the law is; and do not procecd by the methods 
and (olemnities of law by realon of diſability rodo it. Thus if a Man grow too 
hard for the laws, the Prince mult {end Souldiers to him, not Serjeants, it the caſe 
be notorious and it be a publick ſentence : and the Lord Mayor of Loxdon did 
ſtrike wat Tyler, though he was not convicted in law, nor ſentenc'd by the Judges. 
Upon this account the King of Fraxce offered to defend the killing of the Duke of 
Guiſe : concerning which I cannot give accounts, becaule there might be in it many 
ſecrets which I know not. Burt 1t there wanted nothing but ſolemnities of law, 
and there wanted power to ſuppreſs him by open force, and that it was juſt and 
neceſſary that he thould die, and by law he was guilty of it, if there was any thing 
wanting which ſhould have been done, he that died was the cauſe of it, and there- 
fore to him it was to be imputed. But ſuppoſing what theſe Men affirm to be true ; 
(concerning which I ſhall affirm nothing) yet this is very rarely to be pradis'd, be- 
cauſe it is leldom lawful, if ever it be, and not without the concurrence of very many 
particulars, and is very ealily abuled to extreme evil purpoſes ; as in that intole- 
rable and inhumane maſlacre of Parzs, which all generations of the world ſhall ſpeak 
of with horror and the greateſt deteſtation. But concerning the thing it ſelf that 
which the Lawyers ſay is this, Generale ediitum accedente fatti evidentia habet vim 
late fententie, -when a law is clear, and the fatt is evident, the ſentence is already paſt : 
and therefore ſome of them are apt to ſay, To do the ſame thing in a chamber is 
not murder, if it be juſtice when it is done upon a ſcaffold ; for the ſame demerit 
in the criminal and the ſame power in the Supreme is an equal cauſe and warranty 
of the execution. And fince it is cheaper to imploy a Phyſician than an Army, 
and there is lefs prejudice done to the publick by ſuch a courſe, ſince the State 
of Vexice kills upon ſuſpicion, and there are ſome things known which cannot 
be proved, and cannot be ſuffer'd, and ſince we fee that folemaities of law, 
like thin aprons, diſcover more ſhame ſometimes than they hide, and give 
more ſcandal than they remove ; theſe Men are more confident than I am: 
for they dare warrant this courſe which I dare not. But he that will adventure 
upon, this, muſt take care that it be done 1. by a competent authority, 2. 
upon a juſt cauſe, 3. for a great neceſfity, 4. according to the intent and 
meaning of the law ; 5. it muſt be iz» ſummo & mero Imperio, by one that 1s 
abſolute and ſupreme; 6. it muſt be upon notoriety of fat, 7: when there 
is no ſ{cruple of law, 8. and if after all this there be no ſcruple in conſcience, 
9. nor yet any other means of ſecuring the publick, 10. and the thing have 1n 
it as-great Charity ro the Publick,as there is in it juſtice to the particular, 11.and that 
the war be not ju/tum bellurs, that is, between ſupreme powers, 12, nor yet any treaty 
or promile, faith or covenant to the contrary between the ſupreme and the inferior 
offending ; 13. nor yet therc be a ſcandal of greater miſchief than can be procured 
by the unſolemn proceeding ; 14. nor is done refragante judicio procerum,cy ſententms 
jaris prudentum, againſt the earneſt advice of prudent and grave perſons, which 
if it happen will arreſt the reſolution, and give check and conſideration to 
the Conſcience : then it is ſuppoſed by many that there may be reaſon enough 
to farbear what cannot be us'd, that is, the ſolemnities of law, which are the methods 
of peate, ior to be expected in a ſtate or time of War. And by this time 


it will be fo hard to do it juſtly, that it will be better to let it alone. o: 
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after all theſe cautions and provilo's, it 1s not permitted to aſlaſſinate or privately to 
. murder the Criminal, but to proceed by open torce or by avowed manners of juſtice, 
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though they be not ſolemn, and the common ways of peace ; that is, they mult be 


owned in publick, and aſſerted by law, either antececently or ex poſt-fai7o, An ex- 
ample of the firſt way is frequently ſeen in France ; where the fugitives of law are 
proceeded againſt in their abſence, and executed #» effigie ; and in the States of Italy 
againſt the Baxairi : and of the ſecond way examples have been leen in the Manife- 
ſto's offome Princes when they have been pur to ſuch extrajudicial and private ways 
of animadverſion. But theſe things happen not but in ſuch places where Prin- 
ces are more abſolute, and leſs Chriſtian, or that the Subject tranigreiſes by 


power. 


and oppreſs the ſuppoſed Criminal : 


------- puroque pioque duells 


Dauzrendas res cenſeo 


ſaid one of the Roman Senators to Ancus Martins, N 
need to ſay much ; becauſe now long lince all Chriſtian Princes and States, and all 
Churches and Eccleſiaſtical perſons have condemned it as a grievous crime, upon 


theſe two accounts: 1. Becauſe it isa tempting God by ways which he hath never 
allowed, it is a lottery that he never gave warrant to: and upon this account it was 
that Pope Nicolas the tirſt forbad the Emperor Lorharins ro try his wives ſuſpected 


7. Upon the like account it hath in ſome ages of Chriſtianity it ſelf, but in many 
ages of Gentiliſm, been permitted that by ſingle ducl men prove their innocence; 


Now concerning this I ſhall not 


chaſtity by the combat of two champions, Cum hoc + hujuſmoas ſettartes, Denm ſo- 
lummoao tentare videantur ; and tothe lame purpole Pope Celeſtine and lome others d:d 
forbid it. 2. Becauſe the innocent perlon is expos'd to equal danger with the Cri- 
minal, and hath been oftentimes oppreſs'd ; as it happened in the caſe of William Ca- 


tur an armourer in Fleetſtreet, who being by his ſervant Fob David fallely accuſed " 


Cauſ.2.qu, «., 
C.22.monoma- 
chiam. 
Decret.tir.de 
volg-11 purge! 
6,Stow * 


n 
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of Treaſon, was yet ſlain in Smithfield by his perjurd adverlary: and then t!;c 
people have accepted the event as a Divine teſtimony, which in this caſe beins :> x 
lieand to the falſe part, mult needs be infinitely diſhonourable to God. But :t 1 

not for theſe and ſome other evil appendages, and if the innocent perſon were (i, 
prevail, and the law made the private hand the miniſter of Juſtice, wi only can teil 
the ſecret, and therefore is the fureſt judge, there is no peradventure it 01:ght as wet! 
be done by that hand as by any other. But this cannor be reduc'd to practi: at ail ; 
but in the whole conjunction of affairs is highly criminal and intolerab!>. WETz, 
we find that a duel was permitted between two eminent perſons |_/vs znfautcs t- lara, 
the Spaniards call them } only upon the accuſation of an injury done to ſome Lies, 
the daughters of Rodrigo de Bibar ; and the victory was gain'd by him that was -110- 
cent : and another by the men of Zamors in the caſe of the death of King Sa» Fas ; 
and quickly they found advocates and defenders. And Vaſquizs affirms it nv 1s 
well be permitted by law, as that an injur'd Husband ſhould kill the adulrerec. "ur 
beſides the reaſons formerly alledged againſt ſuch private executions of an unceriain 
ſentence ; becauſe they have no foundation in juſtice or charity, neither in publick or 
private good, they are deſervedly baniſhed from all Chriſtian Countries. 


But this is to be underſtood only of Judicial Duels, whether Criminal or Civil, 


for asfor Duel extrajudicial and private, it is ſo Unjuſt, ſo Uncharitable, and fc 
Unreaſonable, ſo much againſt all Laws of God and Man, o infinitely againſt the 
piety of him that ſurvives it, ſo infinitely againſt the hopes of him that dies in it, thar 
nothing can excuſe it : but even Duels which are permitted by laws, ought nat to 
be {o, and are not permitted by religion ; excepting only when the Duel is « +» 

penadium of war, and isdefigned to do juſtice, and to prevent the greater iſſues UL! 


bloud. 


* Thusthe Romans and Albans determin'd their wars by the fight of three Cham- 
pions of each fide ; and the Cur:atii being ſubdued by Horatins Cocles, the City Alon 
came into ſubjection to Rowe. David and Goliah fought for their relpective 
Countries ; but the Duel did not determine it diretly, but only diſcourag'4 te 
conquer'd party. Upon the ſame account Clodoweus the firſt Chriſtian King 
of Fraxce offerd to hght with Alaricus Prince of the Weſt Goths ; WVobiliyimo x4, 5 hio; 
pari fortuna utrinſque 2entws decretum in, ſaid Paulus eAfimilins: and Gutcctardine Ital. 

tells that when the French and Italian Armies were ready to joyn barrel, the fortune 
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Dobuns, Of the day was commirted to thirteen Champions on either part. Cambaen reports, 
that when the Saxons and Danes grew weary of the fo great cftuſion of bloud cauſed 
by their daily wars, Miſſo in compendium bello, utriuſque gentis fats Edmund Angle 
rum & Canuto Danorum Regibus commiſſa fuerunt, qui ſingulari certamine de ſumma 
Imperit in hac inſula depugnarunt, Edmund and Canntris tought in a little TNand b 
Glenceſter, and drew the war into a compendium, and fav'd the lives of their Sub- 
jets by hazarding their own. William Duke of Normandy ofter'd this to Harold be. 
fore the battel in Sſſex : and King John of England to Lewis of France, by deputed 
Champions. And Richard the Second of Epgland challenged Charles the Sixth of 
France concerning the title of the French Crown. And Pope Martiz allowed the 
Duel berween Charles of 4njou and Peter of Arragon to determine the queſtion con- 
cerning the Kingdom of Szc41y. Theſe indeed are great Examples, and are then only 

Balo.g.c.pfil,” juſt when the war is juſt, andon that fide only on which it is jult. Heceft necegiras 

493. que bellum juſtificat ( faith Baldws ) cum ad bellum extremo loco confugitar, When the 

war isnecefſary and the caſe is extreme, the neceſſity makes it juſt, when the con- 
trary evil is intolerable : and when things are come to this paſs, then it is true what 
Boainus ſays, Non intereſt quo numero adverſus hoſtes decernatur, It matters not by how 
few the war be ended. Such a Duel is a juſt war, as all war ancicntly wascalled a 
Duel, 

Hcrat.epift, Grecia Barbarie lento colliſa duello, 

L1.eÞ.2, All Greece and Barbary fought a duel; it is duarum partium congreſſus, the contention 

of two armiesas well as two ſingle perſons: and that the words are ſynozyme we 


In 


job _ find in Varro®, FeſtusÞ, Plautmws©, and P, Merula® ; but concerning the thing it (elf, 
6 in verb, Du- who pleaſe to ſee more inſtances and precedents, more arguments and veriticati-ns 
1" of it, may at his leiſure find many particulars in Friſius ©, Ayalat, Bocerme, Ain h, 
din lib. 1. Bodinus ', Benther *, and Albericus Gentily |. 

rpg I have now deſcribed the prohibitions of private executions, together with the :1- 
ede Rep.lib, 


1.cp.26, fes in which they have been or may be permitted. The next Queſtion is upon (+2 


f ib.1.c.3. Jatter part of the Rule. 
g lib.2.c 8. 


þ dc >ingul, | 

ideRepe.a, Whether it be lawſul for a Chriſlian to require of the Magiſtrate that his offending Brother 

k onclul.76. may be puniſhed. 

{ deJure bcll1, 

RS 15, Iftheinjurdperſon be deſign'd only to puniſhment, & Ciaews meemapsis aiualT., 
and I opeZiv aylaurnoews, out of anger and a deſire to be reveng'd, .there is no queſtion 
but it is infinitely Unlawful. Rexder xot evil for evil, and divers other prohibitive ; 
words of our Blefſed Lord, cannot mean lels than the forbidding of revenge, though 
obtain'd and deſir'd from the hand of juſtice; for although the Magiſtrate is bound to 
do it, if requir'd, yet he that requires for vengeance-ſake is of an Unchriſtian ſpirit : 
and this was obſerved by Dion in Plutarch, To aylrrinwpd airy mepad may roy Inar 
oTepoy weL> al vo yivouuor &To Mics &Feracs, tO receive and require amends from 
the law is more juſt than that injury againſt which juſtice is required ; bur it pro- 
ceeds from the ſame weak principle ; and therefore it is fit for none but fools and 
weak perſons: 

---»-- Quippe minutt : 
Ju enal, Semper & infirmt eſt animi exiguique yoluptas 
Htio: continu ſic collige, quod vendaitt4 
Nemo magis gaudet quam femina ----- 

or rather it becomes not ſuch perſons ; for nothing can become them bur to leave 

their folly and to grow wiſer ; for it is cecu & irrationalis furor, as Lattantin: calls 

it, inhumanum verbum eſt, {faith Seneca, it is unreaſonable, and inhumane, and bru- 
tiſh: vx e@nSourba, wItomole, TInwetns £x0rs, Sel Sanyo mes; Tov IEPOy YOLe ay- 

Spwrorebay, ſaid the Jews of Alexandria, We are not delighted in taking revenge 

apainſt our Enemies, becauſe by the laws of God we are taught to have compaſſ,on 0n men. 

And therefore is this much more to be obſerved in Chriſtianity, where we are 2ll 

members one of another, united to Chriſt our head ; and theretore we ſhould com- 

port our ſelves as members of the ſame body : concerning which Caſſodore ſays Pret- 
tily, 2 nod fi manus una caſu aliquo forte Ledat alteram, illa que leſa eff non. repercu- 


tit, nec ſe erigit in vindiftam, It one hand ſtrikes the other, it 1s not frricken __ 
neither 


De amicitia. 
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ncither doth the other think to be reveng'd; as knowing it was too much that one 


was {tmitten. = , _ PPE 
2, Ir is lawful for a Chriſtian to require of the Magititrate to puniſh him that is in- 


jurious, if he juſtly fears a future and intolerable evil 3 for thn it 1s but a calling to 
the law for a juſt defence, without which the Mzgittrate ſhould bear the ſword in 
vain. Clemens Alexandrinss defines Tiwwezay Or puniſhment ( meaning that which is 
juſt, and in ſome cales reaſonable to be requir'd ) to. be 2au# z1 To 3 oaow 6&5 76 TY TH w- 
o2y7 (+ ov Gfpor avaprepuiyn, 4 rCFUYN of evil ( not for the vexing of the injurious, bur } 
for the relief or commodity of the complainer. But it it be that which Ariſtotle detin'd it, 
Ti Toi: (Os tyexa, ive ararhnpwly, for the ſatifattion of him that puniſhes, that is, that 
he may have the pleaſure of revenge, then it is intolerable. And therefore it muſt 
be always provided that this appeal reſpect the future only, and not that whichis 
paſt ; for that is revenge, and this is caution and defence. AP] 

3. In all repetitions of our rights which are permitted ro Chriſtians before Chri- 
ſtian Judges, it is not lawful for Chriſtians to take any thing tor amends beyond the 
real loſs or diminution of good : for that is a retribution of evil, which at no hand is 
permitted to a Chriſtian. The Jews might receive four-fold, Chriſtians muſt be 
content with ſimple reſtitution of their iols and real damages. | 

4. Chriſtians muſt not goto law bur upon very great caule; and therefore ſome 
of the Heathens, Mnſoains, Maximus ) ag and others, would not allow 5Cpews 
#1x1y, any amends at all for reproachful or diſgraceful words. And the Chriſtians, 
who neither were nor ought to be behind them, defir'd not their Calumniators to be 
puniſhed. So Juſtin Martyr, We will not thoſe to be puniſhed who do calumniate us. 
Their own perverſeneſs and ignorance of good things #s enongh already of calamity, My? 
MIXED! 4 pateayu pniera Beropyots &5 0 KCLPES vow obiTns Exiaguoes, A Chriſtian is COm- 
manded by Chriſt our zew Law-giver not to be revenged, nonot a little. A&ſtinerc 4 
litibus etiam pluſquam licet, aid Cicero, We muſt abſtain from ſuits of law, even far 
beyond our convenience ; and in the Primitive Church they took all honeſt things 
for Commandments, and therefore did not think it lawful at all to go to law ; « 4 
xa Coyle Tor; dapraCuor laith Tuſtin Martyr of them, They do not go to law with them 
that rob them, But that it is lawtul, the publick neceffities are a ſufficient argument ; 
and yet men for want of charity make more neceflities than needs : for if charity 
preſerv'd according to its worthieſt meaſures, - there would be no ſuits of law, 7. : 
what are not to be avoided ; that 1s, there would be none for revenge, bur in i. 


remedy and relief. And this was that which * Muſozins ſaid, are>ev0eesr & ;-yv © 1 


am, 


FiAoPixoy xaxnyoetns Sixa Cedar, tt 1s not ingenuous to be running to law upon :very 
provocation, though by real injury: ware apye Aoihogiary, pare apuregai ; Ao 
Sopgyras, (aid Pythagoras, A wile man will neither revile his neighbour, nc fue 
him that does. For Good men ( ſaid « Merellus Numidicus ) will ſooner take 2n in- 
jury than return one: and if we read the Sermon of eMaximus Tyrins, mee: 14 & 


Vide Gr-r 
F.gou * 


aI\nxnoavle zrrifnntiov 3 whether it may be permitted to a good manto return cul to the Serv.2, 


injurious ? it will ſoon put us either to ſhame, or at leaſt ro conſider whether there 
be no command in our religion, of ſuffering injuries, of patience, of longani:nity, of 
forgivenels, of doing good for evil; and whether there be not rewards great enough 
to make amends for all our loſſes, and to reward all our charity ; and wliether the 
things of this world cannot poſſibly be deſpiſed by a Chriſtian ; and whether peace 
and forgiveneſs do not make us more like to God and to the Holy Jelus. Certainly if 
a Chriſtian be reproach'd, rail'd at, ſpoil'd, beaten, mutilated, or in danger of 
death, if he bears it patiently and charitably, he may better ſay it than Achilles did 
in Homer, | 
— Þeprew 5 TETIKnAH Ao; anon 

do +: for this charity to be rewarded by God himſelf. If a man have relations, and ne- 
ceſhities, and obligations by other collateral duties, he uſt in ſome cales, and in ma- 
ny more he may detend his goods by the protection of laws, and his life and limbs ; 
but 1n no caſe may he go to law to vex his Neighbour : and becauſe all law-ſuits are 
vexatious, he may not go to law, unleſs to drive away an injury that is intolerable, 
and that is much greater than that which is brought upon the other. 

5. Whena Chriſtian does appeal to Chriſtian Judges for caution, or for repeti- 
tion of his right, he muſt do it withour arts of vexation, but with the leaſt trouble 
ecan; being unwilling his Neighour ſhould ſuffer any evil for what he hath 
done. 
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done. Omnia pris tent anda quam bello experiunaum. He mult cry all ways before he 
go tothis ; and when he is in this, he muſt do it with as little collateral trouble to 
his adverſary at law as he can. To this belongs that of {/p:an, Non improbat pretor 
fattum ejus qui tanti habutt re carere, xe propter eam ſepins litigaret, Hec enim were. 
cunda cogitatio ejus qui lites exſecratuy non eſt vituperanda, A man muſt be modeſt and 
charitable in his neceſſary ſuits at law ; not too ready, not too greedy, nut paſſio- 
nate, not revengeful : ſeeking to repair himſelf when he mult needs, but not de- 
lighting in the breaches made upon his Neighbour. 

In order tothis, it would prevent many evils, and determine many Caſes of Con- 
ſcience, or make them eaſie and few, it evil and rapacious Adyocates that make a 
trade, not to miniſter to juſtice, but to heap up riches for themſelves, were nor 
permitted in Common-wealths to plead in behalf of vicious perions and manifeſt 
oppreſſors, and in cauſes notoriouſly-unjuſt, Galleatius Sforza Duke of Millain be- 
ing told of a witty Lawyer that was of evil employment, a patron of any thing for 
money, employing his wit to very evil purpoſes, ſent for him, and rold him that he 
owed his Painter a hundred Crowns, and was not willing to pay him; and therefore 
asked him if he would defend his cauſe in caſe the Painter ſhould require his money 
at law. The Advocate promiſed him largely, and would warrant his cauſe ; which 
whenthe Duke heard from his own mouth, he cauſed him to be hang'd. The ation 
was ſevere, but ſtrangely exemplary. I havenothing to do with it, becauſe I am 
not writing Politicks, but Caſes and Rules of Conſcience: but I have mention it 
asa great reproof of all that which makes Caules and Suits of Law to be numerous; 
which is a great ſign of corruption of manners, if not of laws, in any place ; bur 
amongſt Chriſtians it isa very great ſtate of evil. And therefore £4: /es the ninth 
of France made an Edi, that whoſoever began a ſuir at law ſhould pay into the Fi- 
nances two Crowns; whichif his caule were jult he ſhould loſe, if it were unjuſt the 
law would ſufficiently puniſh him beſides : but even upon a jult cauic ro go tolaw, 
is not the commendation of Chriſtian juſtice, much lels of charity, + city ay Tore 
ToAITH1 GPiAH Ons TANG py Sixai oy aAATNOG Ev, AAA OTs ws 6TL OMIXEST A (hl 8) OA 
yiay Then charity is beſt preſerved among ſt CitiFens, not when there are moſt decifiws of 
cauſes, but when the ſuits are feweſt. 


RULE VIL 
It is not lawful to puniſh one for the offence of another ; merely, and wholly. 


Uod eute intriſtt, tibi comedendum eſt, ſaid the Comedy, As you knead, ſo you 
muſt eat ; and he that eats ſowre Grapes, his teeth only ſhall be ſer on edge. 
Thus 15 the voice of Nature, of God, of right reaſon, and all the laws, and all rhe 
ſentences of all the wiſe men inthe world; and needs no farther argument to prove 
it. Butthere are in it ſome caſes which need explication. x. Concerning perſons 
conjund&t by Contra& ; 2, In perfons conjun& by Nature; 3. In them which are 
conjundt by the {ociety of Crime. For in all thele one is puniſhed for the fault of ano- 
ther ; but how far this can be juſt and lawful, are uſeful enquiries in order to the 
conduct of Conſcience. | 
I, The firſt enquiry is concerning perſons conjun&t in Contrat; ſuch as are 
Pledges in War, Sureties for Debt, Undertakers for appearance, and rhe like. 
Concerning Pledges in War, it hath been ſometimes practiied in warlike 1ations, 
to put them to death when their parties have brouke- their promiſe. The Theſj.lians 
killd 250, the Romans 3oo of the Volſei; and this they might do by the law of Na- 
tions : that is, without infamy and reproach, or any ſuppoſed injuſtice : they did 
practice it on either ſide. But the thing it (elf is not lawful by the law of God and 
Nature, unleſs the Pledges be equally guilty of the Crime. When Regulus was 
ſent to Rome to get an exchange of Priſoners, and himſelf upon his promiſe was 
engaged to releaſe them, or to return himſelf; when he perſwaded the Komers 
not to releaſe the African priſoners, the Carthaginians had reafon to account him 
guilty as his Country. But when the Pledges are not, it is againſt the law 
of Nature to put to death the innocent. For either the Pledges are violently 


ſent in caution againſt rheir wills, or with them. If againſt, then the wrong 15 
apparent, 
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apparent, and the injuſtice notorious. If with their will, it is to be conſidered, 
it 15 beyond their power ; for, nemo membrorum ſuorum Dominus viaetur, faith the 
law, |. tiber ff. ad legem Aquiliam : and therefore it 1s that in Criminal caules, where 
Corporal puniſhment 1s inflited, no Man is permitted to be Surety for another, bur 
in Civil cauſes he may ; becaule no Surety may lau fully be put to death for the Prin- 
cipal, as is noted by the Gloſs in cap. cum homo 2.3.9.5. Therealon is plain; He 
that is Surety for another can engage nothing of which he 1s not the Lord, and over 
which he hath no power ; and therefore he cannot lay his body, his life, or limb, 
at ſtake. No Man-hath power to engage his ſoul for the foul of another, that is, fo 
as to pay his ſoul in caſe of forfeiture to acquit another ; for it 15 not his, it is ano- 
thers; it is his who hath purchaſed it and is Lord over it, that 1s Chriſt: and (o is 
our body redeemed by the Blood of Chriſt, For ye are bought with a price, therefore 
glorifis God iz your body and in your ſpirit, which are God's, ſaith the Apoſtle. Now 
this is ſo to be underſtood, not that one Man may not feel the calamity which the 
ſin of another can bring upon him ; but that the law cannot inflit Corporal punith- 
ment upon any relative, fo as the Criminal ſhall eſcape, and the law be fatisfied, as if 
the off-ading perſon had ſuffered. If a Father be a Traytor, the law may juſtly put 
him to dearth though the wife will die with ſorrow. But the law cannot pur the 
wife to death, or the fon, and let the husband go free, One relative may acciden- 
tally come into the ſociety of anothers puniſhment, not only it they be partners of 
the Crime, but though one be innocent ; bur one cannot pay it for the other and 
acquit him. This I ſay is to be underſtood in Corporal puniſhments. 

Bc in Pecuniary puniſhments the Cale is otherwiſe. For a Man 1s Lord of his 
money, and may give it away, and therefore may oblige it ; and he that is Surety 
for anothers debt, gives or lends it to him that is principally oblig'd ; and therefore 
it is juſt ro take it, and the Surety hath power to do it. But by the way it is obſer- 
vable, that the Surety can only oblige his money, or himſelf to the payment of his 
money: but when the Creditors had power to torment the inſolvent Debtors, no 
man could give himſelf a Surety directly for that torment ; but by making himlſelt 
a Debtor, he did by conſequence make himſelf Criminal if he did not pay, and ſo 
might with as much juſtice be tormented as the principal Debtor. 

4. Burt the whole bulineſs 1s unreafonable as to this inſtance, and therefore the in- 
quiry is ſoon at an end, and the caſe of conſcience wholly different ; for in this par- 
ticular it is not only unlawful to puniſh the Surety with corporal puniſhment, bur 
even the Principal that 1s inſolvent 1s to be let alone. If he tell into poverty by his 
prodigality, the law may puniſh that as ſhe pleaſe ; or if he intends to defraud the 
Creditor, he may be puniſhed, or conſtrained to pay: bur if he fall into poverty ec 
T2 ovuCeEnmotrO. % 2 patvpin, as Juſtiniar's expreſſion is, by unavoidable accident, 
not by impioas courſes, 1t 18 againlt juſtice and charity to put him to trouble. by 

Concerning which, though it be nor pertinent to this rule, but here only very 
well occaſioned, I ſhall give this ſhort account, that at once I may be wholly quir 
of this particular. * In the laws of the XII. Tables it was permitted to Credi- 
tors to impriſon, to torment, to put their inſolvent Debtors to death; and if they 
were many of them they might cut the body in pieces, and every man go away with 


xt Cor. E. 22>» 


his ſhare. ANhil profeito immitinus , nihil immanius , ſays A. Gellins, nift, ut reips@ Tibao.can 


apparet, co confilio tanta immanitas pene aenuntiata eſt, ne ad eam unquam perventre- 
tur. It was an intolerable and cruel juſtice, and only therefore publiſhed in 1o 
great a terror, that it might never be put in execntion : and indeed, as he obſerves, 
It was never practiſed. . 
6, But. addict nunc + vincirt multos videmas, faith he ; that was the next Cruelty : 
The Debtors were fold and all their goods ; even Kings, ſubject to the Roman Em- 
pire, were with their Crowns and Purple, their Scepter and Royal Enſigns, pub- 
liſhed by the Cricr, and made ſlaves to pay their debts. The King of Cyprus was [0 
uled, as Czcero in his oration pro Sextio ſadly complains. The dividing the body 
of the Devror was chang'd into the dividing of his goods ; bur this allo was hate- 
ful and complained of by wiſe and good men. S5 funzs id habendum ſit quod non 
amict conveniant ad exequias cohoneitandas , ſed bonorum emptores ut Carnifices ad 


reliquias vite lacerandas ac diſtrahendas , laid Cicero : and «e Maxlins moſt wotthily, Oratione pro 


ſeeing a Rowan led to Priſon like a ſlave for debt, cried out , Tum wverd ego nec- 
quucquam has aextra Capitolium arcemque ſervaverim, fi civem commilitonemque 
OT 


Quintto, apud 


L:vwum, 1,6. 
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meum tanquam Gallis vittoribus captum in ſervitutem ac wvincula duci videam, T, 
what purpoſe did | ſave the Capitol, if @ Citifen anda my fellow-ſouldier ſhall for gel; 
be made a ſlave as if he were takes priſoner by the Gauls ? and therefore he Paid the 
debt and di{mils'd the priſoner. 

But becaule this was cruel and inhumane, when P##ilivs and Papirins were Con. 
ſuls, a law was made that all rhe goods and poſlefſions of the Debtors ſhould be 
obnoxious to the Creditors , but not his body ; but yer fo that the Debtors did 
work for their Creditors, but not in chains: and this laſted till the /ex Fuli: decrees 
(in Anguſtus his time) that the inſolvent Debtors might quit all their goods, but 
neither (uffer chains, nor ſlavery, nor do labour for their Creditors; but the beneft 
of this law extended not to prodigal and vain perlons, but to thole only quz v4 
majore aliqua fortunts evertebantar, (that WAS their wor d) who were undone by any 
great violence , by ſhipwrack , or fire, or any accident unavoidable. For as for 
others they were delivered to the Capiial Triumvirat and puniſhed ad Columnan 


Vide Revir- Meniam, that is, whipped extremely ; and this continucd under the time of Gratiay 


dum ad LI. 22. 


Tabul.c. $. 


Ib ® Cod, 
Theod, yu. 


ben, ex ley, ut, 


ced. & 1. {i vi- ANC 


the Emperor, who decreed that luck 1/-twurs who were not everſs per vim majerem, 
ſhould not receive any benefit by quititug all their goods ; but if they were lels 
than their debt, a4 readitiozom debits u154/Htatuy congrua atque dignijſima ſuppliciorum 
acerbitate cogantur, they ſhould be compelled by torment to pay a due proportion: 


{ in this there might be ſeverity ; bur it had in it very muchof juſtice. But for the 


eu f, de re other part of it, of the intire ceſſion of goods, and that the inſolvent miſerable 


jud:c, 


Debtor ſhould be expoſed to ſtarving, this had neither charity in ir nor juſtice; and 
therefore after much complaining, and attempts of eale, it was wholly taken away 


x4, by the Emperors, Conſtantine, Gratian, and Juſtiaian, Novel. 135. Ds 43 ${xauy t 
l.2.C.de exact, DY P ' af 


tribur, 1. 10, 


In Rullum, 
In Catlin, 
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anast &n T4 oupbrhnoTO & s payvpics THexd\Jophn no; TOY XuTY yEyIoTH, add; 
#9 109% T [Brov £2UTY) TACKTISEAL, Xj Th; Epnmips TepFN, ws Ht05, T1; TE TH Cuuall, 
OxnTNSs #=w Puaim xatac luna, Its infinitely unjuit that he who is fallex into poverty 
without his fault ſhould be conſtrained to live a ſhameful life, without his daily bread, and 
the neceſſary proviſions for his back : and then it was ordered that if the Debtor did 
ejurare bonam copiam , that 1s, ſwear that he had not goods ſufficient to pay the debt, 
he ſhould be free. 

This was made into a law long before the time of Gratian ; when Sy!/a was Difta- 
tor, Popilits demanded, and it was decreed. But Tyrants uſually make good law 
and after they arc dead are fo hated, that even their good laws are ſometimes the 
lels regarded : and fo it hapned in this particular ; in ſo much that Cicero ſpake 
againlt L. Flaccws for deſiring to have Sy{la's laws confirmed. But it ſoon expired 
through the power of the rich Uſurers, as we find by the complaint of C. «Manliu 
in Salut 3 and even (o long as the /ex Popilia did prevail, yet they had arts to elude 
it : for though they could not bind the Debtors in publick Priſons, yet they 
would detain them 1n their own Houſes ; and though it was a great and an illegal 
violence, yet the poor Man's calc is laſt of all heard, and commonly the Advocates 
and Judges have (omething elle to do. 

This 15 a perte&t narrative of this affair ; in all which it is apparent that wile and 
good Men did intinitely condemn the cruel and unjuſt uſage of inſolvent Debtors 
who were per vim majorem everſi, not poor by vice, but misfortune and the Divine 
providence. The violence and the injury is againſt natural juſtice and humanity, 
or that natural pity which God hath plac'd in the bowels of Mankind; as appears by 
the endeavours of the wiſer Romazxs to correct the cruelty of Creditors. But the 
Debtors though by degrees ealed, yet were not righted till Chriſtianity made the 
laws, and ſaw jultice and mercy done. S. Ambroſe complain'd moſt bitterly of 


1b. de Nabu. the Creditors in his time ; Vidz ego pauperem duci dum coperetur ſolvere quod habebat ; 


the, CIP, 9, 


Qihc. lib, Ts, 


trahi ad carcerem quia vinum deeſſet aa menſam potentis; aeducere in auttionem filtos 
ſos at a4 rempits parnam adifferre poiſit : inventum forte aliquem qui in illa neceſſitate 
ſubrenirct, &c. I have ſeen a poor man compell'd to pay what he had not to pay ; and arag'd 
to Priſon becauſe his Creditor had not Wine enongh to drink; and to defer, his 
puniſhment 4 while, fore'd to ſell his Sons at an out-cry, Grandis culpa eſt, (faith 
he) z te ſcicnte fidelis egeat, ſs ſcias eum ſine ſumpta eſſe , fame laborare, & #0 
adjuwes; fi ſit ta carcere , OF penis of ſuppliciis propter debitum aliquod juftus 
exerucietur, It is a great fault, if when you know it, you ſuffer 4 farthful man 
to want meat and proviſions ; if a juih or good man be in Priſon, and in chains x 

torrents 
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torments for debt, Now if perſons not intereſted in the debt might not ſuffer ſuch 
a thing to be and abide, much lels might any man do ſuch a thing. If every man 
that could, was bound to take off the evil ; it is certain it was infinitely unlawful to 
inflict or to lay iton: and therefore rhe remains of this barbarity and inhumanity 
amongſt us does ſo little argue Chriſtianity to be amongſt us, thart it plainly proves 
that our Religion hath not prevailed fo far upon us as to take off our inhumanity. 


10, Ofthe ſame nature is that barbarous cuſtom of arreſting dead bodies, and denying 


them the natural rights of burial till a debt be paid, Aſcelinus Fir7-Arther arreſted the 
body of William Duke of Normaydy, Conqueror of England, upon ſomething a like 


account. But S. Ambroſe blames tuch unnatural cruelty, and derides the folly of it ; ;;, 4. 7.41.7 
Dmoties vidi a feneratoribus teneri defunitos pro pignare, & negari tumulum dum fans cap, 10, 


expoſcitur ? Wuibm ego acquieſcens dixi, Tenete reum veſirum, & ne poſſit elabi, domun: 
ducite ; claudite incubicale iſto carnificibus dariores : quoniam quem vos tenetis, carcer 


non ſucipit, exattor abſolvit ; To them who ſei7'd on dead bodies for their debt, Icall' dont, 


Hold faſt your Debtor, carry him home leſt he run away, O ye that are more crucl thax 


IJ 


Hang-men. But ofthis ſufficient: for whatſoever is againſt the law of Nature, to 
havenam'd it is to have reprov'dit. Only there is onecale in which if dead bodies 
be arreſted for debt, I cannot ſo much complain of it ; and that is in the Cuſtoms of 
France, where they never impriſon any alive for a Debt, unleſs he be expreſly con- 


demn'd to it by the ſentence of the Judge, or contracted upon thoſe terms with the 


Creditor : but when the man is dead they lay their claim, becauſe they cannot hurt 
the man. This I find in Gafper Beatizs, who cites theſe Verſes for it out of Fohanncs 
Girardus, no ill Poet, but a good Lawyer, 


Hews principes, duodecims 
Tabule inopem crudeliter 
Dae debitorem diſſecant, 
Aut jura, mores publict, 
Due carceribus illum miſert 
Er opprimunt & enecant, 
Nimu mihi, nimis diſfplicent. 
Dui Gallum habait mos bonus 
ldem & werus probabitur 
Nimis mihi cuique & bono, S 
© uo Creditores debits 
Petant fibt poſt funers. 


But I ſuppoſe he might ſpeak this in jeſt, to repreſent the lenity of French-men in not 
caſting their Debtors into priſon. But if a Debtor ſhould, as Argiropilus, jeſting at 
hisdeath, make his rich friends the heirs of all his debts, it would ſpoil the jeſt. 


Now I return tothe other enquizies of the Rule. 
The ſecond enquiry is concerning perſons conjun& by nature ; whether ( for ex- 


* ample ſake ) Sons or Nephews can be puniſh'd for the faults and offences of their 


Fathers and Grandfathers. Concerning this, I find Pav/ws the Lawyer and Bal- 
a; ſpeaking exat Antinomies. For Baldxs in 1. id quod pauperibws, qu. g. GC. de Epi- 


ſcopic Clericis, affirms Heredem teneri ad penam ad quam defunttus fucrat condemna- 
tus, The heir of his father inherits his fathers puniſhment: but Paulus in 1. fi pens, ff. 
de penis, ſaysexprelly, Heredem non teneri ad pznam defuniti, The heir u not bound 


to ſuffer the puniſhment of the dead *, But they are both in the right : for the 

cir is not tied to ſuffer the corporal puniſhment to which his Father was con- 
demn'd, becauſe his Father had no dominion over his Son's body or his own ; 
but over his goods he hath, and therefore can tranſmit theſe with their proper bur- 
then: and therefore the Heir is liable to pay the Fine to which his Father was ſen- 
renc'd, and to pay his Father's debts, ed >. liable ro the ſame compulſion, with this 
only caution, that if the Father be under torment or impriſonment for inſolvency,the 
Son be no way oblig'd to that ; becauſe whether the inſolvency of the Father be by 
his fault or misfortune, till the Son is not oblig'd : for as he 1s not bound by his Fa- 
thers perlonal fault to ſuffer perſonal puniſhment, ſoneirher for his mistorrune can 
he be oblig'd beyond the ſuffering of a deſcending poverty. If his Father was in- 
folvent by his Crime,the puniſhment was to go no further chan the fault, and there- 
tore 
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fore no torment was entail'd : but if he were inſolvent by misfortune, neither the 
Father nor the Son for that could deſerve any further evil ; and if the Father tran(. 
mitted no goods, no advantage to tie Son, there 1s no reaſon he ſhould tranſmit a 
burthen: Nemo fiat deterior per quem melior fattns non eſt, ſays the Law. And there- 
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cap.s, 
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in 2.22.q, 189, 


fore S. /mbroſe complain'd of a lad fight he law : Vids ego miſerabile ſpeftaculum, Libe- 
ros pro Paterno debito in auttionem deauct, & teneri calamitatis hereaes, qui non eſſent 

articipes ſucceſſionu, e&# hoc tam immane flagitium non erubeſcere Creditorem, I have ſeen 
Sons ſold Slaves for their Fathers aebt, from whem they were never like to receive an [n- 


heritance ; and which is yet more ſtrange, the Creditors were not aſham'd of the impious 


Cruelty, But this is a rul'd cafe both in Divinity and Law. Nuzquam unus pro aliy 


poteſt pena corporis punirt, ſaid Alexander of Hales, and Thomas Aquinas, No man can 
ſuffer corporal puniſhment in the place of another : the ſame with that in the law, /, Cr4- 


men ff, de penis. And therefore of all things in the world, conjunction of Nature, 
which ſhould be a means of endearment, and the moſt profitable communications, 
ought not to be an inſtrument of the communication of evil. :us fatium alter; qui 
nihil fecit non nocet, 1, de pupillo, 5. Set, fi. plurium, ff, Nov. op. nunt. And again, 
Peccata ſuos teneant autores, neculterins progrediatur metus, quam reperiatnr delitium, 
l. Saucimus, 2%, G, de penis, But it is expreſlly inſtanc'd in this matter of ſucceſſion, 
Unuſquiſque ex ſuo admiſſo fene ſubjiciatur, nec alient crimins ſucceſſor teneatur, The 


Son _ ſucceed in his Fathers burthens and misfortunes, but not in his crimes or 
corpora 


puniſhments, /. crimen, ff. cod, 

And this is the meaſure of the third enquiry. For they who are conjun&t incrime, 
are equally obnoxious to.,puniſhment ; and therefore if one be puniſh'd for the 
fault of another, it is juſt to him that is puniſh'd, and mercy to them that are ſpar'd. 
For when all are criminal, all are liable to puniſhment, and ſometimes all do luffer. 
So did the Campanian Legion that rebell'd at Kheginm, and poſleſs'd the Town 
for ten years3 they ſuffer'd every man, four thouſand heads paid for it. So did 
the ninth Legion under Julius, and the tenth Legion under Auguſtus, every man 
was puniſh'd, Forthe rule of the law is, 20d 2 pluribus pro tndiviſo commiſſum 
eſt, fingulos in ſolidum obligat. 1. ſemper, Sett, 2, ff. © nod vi aut cl. & 1. item Mela, 
Sett. 2. ff. ad legem Aquiliam, When every man conſents to the whole crime, every 
man 15 wholly criminal. If ten thieves carry away a load of iron, every man 1s 
tied tothe puniſhment of the whole: * But lometimes only the Principals are pu- 
eih'd. Thus at Capa ſeventy Princes of the Senate were put to death for rebelling 
againſt the Romans, and three hundred of the Nobility were impriſon'd, and two 
hundred twenty five of the Soraxi, And this way is often taken by Princes, and wile 
Generals, and Republicks, Ut unde culpa ortaeſſet ibi pena conſiſteret. And C. i cci- 
»us was heard with great applauſe, when in the caſe of the Rhodtans he affirm'd, that 
the tault wasnot in the People, but in their Principals and Incendiaries ; meaning, 
it was not ſoin the People as in their Leaders. And in Tumults it often happens 25 
it did at Epheſus, when S. Paul had almoſt been torn in pieces with the People: the 
greater part knew not why they were come together, but all were in the Tumul: ; 
and in ſuch cafes it is juſtice that one be puniſh'd for many, a few for all : and there- 
fore S. Ambroſe did highly treprove Theodoſius the Emperor for killing 7000. of the 
Theſſalonians for a tumultuary reſcuing a Criminal from the hand of the Magiſtrate, 
and killing the Governour and ſome great Officers in the ſedition. * Sometimes the 
Criminals were decimated by lot, as appears in ® Polybius, b Tacitus, © Platarch, 
d Appian, © Dio, * Julius Capitolinus, who alſo mentions a centeſimation. And the 
realon of this equity Cicero well diſcourſes in his Oration pro Cluentio, ut metus, Vis. 
ad omnes, pena ad paucos perveniret, That ſome may be puniſh'd, and all may be maae 
to fear : for the Souldiers being made to fear the bigger fear of their General, would ne- 
ver fear the leſs fear of the Enemy, who does not ſtrike fo ſurely as the Executioner ; 
and therefore they might afterwards become good Men and good Citizens. But be- 
cauſe in publick offences the caſes may be different, they are by this meaſure reduc'd 
to reaſon. 

If the tumult or war be by the command of Magiſtrates, the People are to be at- 
frighted, or admoniſh'd, but the Commanders only are to be puniſh'd. Ae alien! ad- 
miſſipanam luaut quos nulla contingit culpa, 1. ult. ff. de bon. Dawnat, For the People 
are ſoon commanded by him that ſtands next above them. And therefore ſince t0 


obey is like a duty, it is not calily to be reckon'd to a real crime, and the greateſt pu” 
niſhmeat. RT .. 


I5, 
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But if the fault be done by the People without authority or excuſe, but juſt as fire 
iy burns a houſe by chance, or water breaks a dam by its mere weight, then it is to be 
conſidered whether the Criminals be many or few : if few, they may all be puniſhed 
without breach of equity, upon the account of the rule of the law, 22 pena de- 
lifts impoſita eſt, fi plures deliquerint, a fungal in ſolidum acbetur, |. item Mela, ff. ad 
leg. Aquil. But if many were in the crime, then the rule of equity and the gentle- 
neſs of the law is to take place, Ur pane interpretatione potins molliantur, quam exaſpe- 
rentur, leg. pen. ff. de penis, a few ſhould be puniſh'd for all the reſt, »t ſuperſent ques 
eccaſſe peniteat, Forit is of great avail for the publick intereſt, that as ſome be cut 
off, ſo ſome ſhould remain alive, that they may repent. And in this fence is that of 
HEAR) 
tool ST I Nunn quicquid multi peccatur inultum eſt, ' 
Beſides that it is evil to the Commonwealth to lole ſo many Subjects ; it is alſo ſorne- 
times dangerous ; 
| .---» ſed ills 
Defendit numerus juni eque umbone phalanges, 


The determination of theſe two particulars I learn from Cicero in his Oration pro Flac- 


co, Vobis autems eſt confitendum, fi conſiltis Principum veſtre civitates reguntur, non mul- 
titudinis temeritate, optimatum conſilio bellum ab iſtis crvitatibus cum populo Romano eſſe 
ſuſceptum, If the Nobles govern your Cities, then the Nobles made the war, and 
the people are innocent. S#n ile turs motus eft temeritate imperitorum excitatis, pati- 
mini me delicta vulgi a publica cauſa ſeparare, But if the Rabble did the fault, rhe City 
15not to be puniſh'd ; it is not a publick offence. eMmltitudo peccavit, ſed non Unt- 
wverſitas, For a Rabble does not make a City, a People, or a Republick ; for to 
make this, it muſt be cat#s qui jure aliquo continetur, l. mentum. Sett, animaduerten- 
dum. ff. quod met. cauſ. a multitude under Government, anda legal head. 

But if both the Magiſtrates and the People be in the offence, cu/pa eſt penes pauces 
concitores vnulgs, (aid GC. Decimus ; 1t 1s better that the Ring-leaders and the Boutefeus 
ſhould lie at ſtake, and feel theſeverity, while the other are inſtructed and preſerved 
by the gentlenels of laws and Princes. | 

There are ſome other queſtions and caſes of Conſcience concerning penal laws; but 
they can with more propriety be handled under other titles, and therefore I ſhall re- 
fer them to their ſeveral places. But for the likeneſs of the matter I have here ſub- 
joyned ſome Rules concerning the meaſures and obligations of Conſcience in the mat- 
ter and laws of Tribute. 


Of Laws of Tribute. 
RULE VIII. 


The laws of Tribute are moral laws, and not us! except it be by accident , and there- 
fore do oblige the Conſcience to an aflive obedience. 


H' M to whom we pay tribute, we owe obedience to. It is S. Paul's argu- 


ment to prove that we ought to obey the powers that are ſet over us, becauſe 


x th. Bd 


to them we pay tribute ; which tribute is not introduc'd by Tyranny, but is part Rom, 13. 


of that Oeconomy by which God governs the world, by his Deputies and 
Licutenants, the Kings and Princes of the Earth. Nec quies gentium fine ar- 


mis, nec arma ſine | 220g x nec ſtipendia ſine tributis haberi poſſent, ſaid Tact Me, = - 
tus, No peace without laws ; no laws without a coercitive power ; No POWEr mus, ur propter 


without guards and ſouldiers ; * no guards without pay : and that the ſouldiery may Faria mi- 
he naid dthel 24 h A . liz ftipendinm 
paid, and the laws reverenc'd, and the power fear'd, and every mans right be prebamur, 
ſecur'd, it is neceſſary that there be tribute. Ur ſit ornamentum pacis, ſubſidium S-Aug.lib.22.1 


belli ex neruw reip. tributum eſt pecunia populo imperata que tributim a ſingulis propor- CSM Ma- 


tone cenſus exigebatur, (aid Varro, But beſides this, the very paying tribute is the nick. 


Manila, 


lign and publication of our ſubjeion. It is a giving him that which is his own : G2 protege 
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for he that coyns the money, hath the power of the law, and this trom the cuſtom 
of the world for many ages. The Perſians firlt imprinted the figure of their Prince 
upon their money, after them the Greeks: hence were thoſe names of coin, rhe 
Darics, and Philippics ; for the money having the impreſs and figure of the Prince, 
the name and the value from the Prince, is a ſeiſure and ſolemn inveſtiture inthe 
government of that people : and our Blefled Lord was pleaſed from hence to argue 
that therefore they ought to pay tribute to Ceſar 3 becauſe what way loever he came 
firſt toit, Chriſt does not there diſpute, but he was over them, and he protecied 
them in peace, righted their cauſes, reliev'd their oppreſfions, ſtamped their money, 
gave value to that, and proteQion to them, and therefore they were bound to pay 
their tribute. It was res C2ſaris, as he waspleas'd to call it, the things of Ceſar ; 
it was due to him for the publick miniſtery of juſtice : and this 1s allo urged þ 
S. Paul, for they are Gods miniſters, watchmg for this very thing, that is, for your 
good ; and therefore are to be maintained according to the dignity of that miniſtra. 
tion. | 

2. Nowas we owe tribute to whom we owe obedience; ſo we owe obedience to 

whom we owetribute: that 15, if he have authority to exa& tribute, we are bound 
in Conlcience to pay it. It isa law as much obliging the Conſcience as any other, 

Numuws or Nummus from Nama, ſay the Roman Criticks ; becauſe King Ama 
firſt tamp'd money againſt them. But I ſuppoſe it is from a Greek fountain, Nu 
mus and Numiſma from vouopua; and that lays Ariſtotle is amo 73 vou, from the 
law : for he that ſtamps money, gives the law ; and amongſt others, and for the de- 
fence of all laws, this law of paying money to him by way of Tribute is obligato- 
ry. 

3. "And the caſe does not differ by what name ſoever it be impos'd ; wettizal, tribu- 
tum, cenſus, 14. popG- were the words amongſt the Greeks and Latins, and did 
ſignifie portions of money paid from lands, from merchandiſe, for heads, exciſum 
quid, ſomething that is cut off from the whole, for the preſervation of the reſt; 
that's exciſe- money: but whatever the words be, S. Paul reckons them all tobe 7a; 
op«Azs, dre debt ; and therefore aroHore, faith our Blefſed Lord, amore, faith 

Marth.22.21. S, Paxl, reſtore, or pay it ; itis a debt due by the ordinance of God. Ir is all but 

nom-13-7- tribute; even the cenſus or pole-money is tribute : ſo it is called by U{piay, 1, 3. f. de 
Cenſibus, tributum capitis, the tribute of the head. The ſame uſe of the word I have 
obſerved out of /mmianus and Tertullian, This I the rather note, that I might re- 
preſent the oÞ|1gation to be all one by the law of God, though the impoſition be 

In Apolog, Odious and of 11] name amongſt the people, according to that laying of Tertullian, 
Si agri tributo _ viliores, hominum capita ſtipenato cenſa zgnobiliora, Fields unaer 
contribution are cheaper, and men under a tax are more ignoble, Angaria is another 
ſort of tribute ; an impoſition of work and upon the labours of the Subje&. Ir is in- 
deed the worlt and the moſt vexatious ; but it is ſpecies tributi, a kind of tribute, 
and due by the laws of religion, where it is due by the laws of the Nation : and 
therefore thole perlons are very regardleſs of their eternal intereſt, who think it law- 
tul prize whatever they can take from the Cuſtom-houle ; whereas the paying of tri- 
bute 1s an inſtance of that obedience which is due to them that are ſet over us, xt only 
for wrath, but alſo for Conſcience-ſake, and S. Paul never uſes the word C oxſcience, but 

In 1. Reg.44. WHEN It is theconcern of a ſoul. It is S. Ambroſe his obſervation, who alſo ules chis 

11.0.1, 28, argument, Magnum quidem et & ſpiritale documentum, quo Chriſtian viri ſublimiort- 

bus poteſtaribus docentur eſſe ſubjetti, ne quis conſtitutionem terrent Kegis putet eſſe ſol 

vendum? $1 enim cenſum Dei falius ſolvit, quis tw tantus es qui non putes eſſe ſolvendum ? 

It is a great and a ſpiritual doctrine that Chriſtians be ſubjett to the higher powers. For if 

Chriſt paid tribute, what art thou, how great, how mighty, that thou thinkeſt thou art 

not oblig'd? 


Lib.s,Eth.cap. 
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RULE IX, 


The laws of Tribute have the ſame conditions, cauſes, powers, and meaſure» with other law 
of Government. 


His Rule requires that * the authority be ſupreme, that the caulc be juſt, that , |. 
the end be publick, that the good be general, that the People receive advan- j., hs. newer 
tage. Which is to be underſtood of tribute which is not penal, nor compenſatory, prenyer, 
For ſometimes Tributes are impos'd upon a conquer'd People a as fetters pon a fu- gf} ons 
gitive, to load him that he run away no more ; or to make amends tor the charges 5 neqae Ca- 
of a War. If they were in fault, they muſt bear the puniſhment ; if they did the |,” —— 
evil, they muſt ſuffer the evil ; that at the charge of rhe conquer'd themſelves allo rformare, & 
ſhall enjoy peace. So Perilins ſaid to the Gaules, b Nos, quanquam totes laceſfiti, "7, ©" o_ 
jure vidtorig id ſolum wvobis addidimus quo pacem tueremnr, You have provok'd us, ticer, #, de 
and we have conquer'd you; and yet have only impos'd the puniſhment of fo much yas "_ 
tribute on you, that at your charge we will keep the peace. So concerning the », yogi 
Greeks c Cicero affirms that they ought ro pay ſome part of their fruits, that at their &#*#1arcwm in 
own expences they be reſtrain'd from undoing themſelves by Civil wars. on OY. 
ſtir, non poſl. I, 2. & Gallien, 1. ſeq. ait, Now ſolent nova veltig alia inconſultis principibus inſtuni. wn es 
Places nullum omnino Fudicem de catero Provinctalibus inferendum aliquid indicere, ut e« 1tantum ſedulo cuntlirum f.dis penſfitentur, 
que Canonis in/tituti forma completitur, vel noftra clementia decernit inferends, vel deleg 1ttone ſolemmiter ſanciente, vel eziftolis pr ci don- 
tibus, Conſtantin, 1,8. C, de exculat, mun. hb. 10, 
« Deuter. 20, 6 Tacit, hilt, 1, 4+ ©c Lib. 1, ad Quintum fratr, ep, 1, 


2, But then this is at the mercy and good will of the Conqueror ; for the tribute he 
impoſes upon them as puniſhment, he is ſo the Lord of it, that however he dilpoſe 
of it, it muſt be truly paid. And the ſame is the caſe of a tribute impos'd by way 
of fine upon a City or Society : the Supreme power is not bound to diſpenſe that in 
publick uſes; and if he does not, yet the Subje& is not at liberty in his Conſcience 
whether he will pay it or no. For in this caſe it is not a law of »4nzers but of Em- 
pire ; and is a private perquilite of the Prince, as the Prince himlelf can be a pri- 
vate perſon: which becaule it cannot be in any full ſence or acceptation of a law, but 
in nature only, ſo neither can the tribute be of fo private emolument, bur it will at 
leaſt indirectly do advantage to the Publick. 
In other tributes, ſuch which are /egal, publick, and univerſal, the tribute mult be 
proportion'd to the neceſſity and caule of it ; it muſt be imployed in that end to 
which it was impos'd and paid, (for that is a part of commutative juſtice) it mult be 
equally laid ; that is, as far as it can be prudently done, ſuppoſing rhe unavoidable 
errors in publick affairs in which ſo many particulars are to be conſidered (for this 
isa part of d:{tributive juſtice :) and where there is a defailance in theſe, I incan a 
conſtant and notorious, there the Conſcience is diſoblig'd (as far as the exceſs and 
injuſtice reaches) juſt as it is from the obedience to other laws that are unjuſt ; of 
which I have given account, * in the third Rule of the firſt Chapter of this Book. 
But this I ſay is true jn ſuch tributes as are of publick and common uſe. For thoſe 
which are for the expences and perſonal uſe of the Prince, if he (pends them well or 
ill, the Subject is not concerned ; but only that he pay it according tothe law and 
cuſtom. In theſe the Supreme power is a Supreme Lord, in the other he is but a 
ſupreme Steward and Diſpenſer. 
As the laws of tribute have their original and their obligation, ſo they have their 
diſſolution as other laws have, with this only difference, that the laws of tribute, 
when the reaſon ceaſes, if they be continued by cuſtom, are ſtill obliging to the ,,, 
Subject, 4 it being reaſon enough that the Supreme power hath an advantage by it, p.dayis,guids- 
which cannot be fo perſonal bur that it will, like the brightneſs of the Sun, reflect 97 /*#maris 


tibt |. OAtus int- 


light and heat upon the Subject. | A 
thoritate Apo- 

Polica duximus declarandum, illa 'fſ: pedagia, ſalinaria, guidagia interdiQ4 a, que non apparent Imperatorum, vel Regum, vel Laters- 

nenſ1s Concilit largitione conceſſs, vel ex aniiqua conſurtudine a tempore cujus non extar memoria introdutl 3, Innuocert, 3. de yerb, ſign. c, 


[tper quibuſdam, SeR, 1, 


5, Laſtly, in the levying and impoſing tribute, by the voice of moſt Men , rhoſe 
things uſually are excepted which are ſpent in our perſonal nec:flitics. Whatſo- 
Yy 2 EVer 
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ever is for negotiation may pay, but not what 15 to becaten and drunk. This tri. 
bute nevertheleſs is paid in Spazz, for 1t 15 that which they call, Alcavala ; and in 
Portugal, where it is called Sa. 1 luppole it is the ſame with the Exciſe in Eye. 
land and the Low Countries ; and yet is much ipoken againſt for theſe reaſons, x. Be. 
cauſe it is too great an indication or likenels to {lavery, and an uningenuous ſubje 
ction to pay tribute for our meat and drink and the neceſſarics of lite; ir is every 
day a compounding for our lite, asit we were condemn'd perlons, and were to live 
at a price, or die with hunger, unleſs by our mony we buy our reprieve. 2. The 
other reaſon of the complaint made againit this, is becauſe by this means the poor 
and he that hath the greateſt charge of children, and he that is the molt hoſpitable tg 
ſtrangers and to the poor, ſhall pay the moſt, who yet of all Men ought moſt to be 
caſed. And upon thele or the like realons the Civil Law impos'd Gabels only upon 


L, Univerf. C, Merchandiles tor trade and gain and pleaſure. And of this opinion are generally all 


de vectig. &1, 
omnmum G 
cod, 


the Canoniſts and moſt of the Civilians, and very many Divines : but when Scholars 
come to diſpute the intereſt of Princes and the mea{ures of their gain or neceſſities, 
they ſpeak ſome things prettily, but to no great purpole. In theſe and all other 
Caſes of this nature, Kings and Princes will do what they pleaſe ; and it is fir 
they ſhould, let us talk what we will, always provided, that they remember they 
are to anſwer to God for their whole Government, and how they ſhould be enabled 
to make this anſwer with joy, they are to conſult with the laws of God, and of the 
land, and with their Subjects learned in them both: and that, above all Men, Princes 
conſider not always what they may do, but what is good; and very often, what is 
beſt. * This only. Tribute upon meat and drink is not of it ſelf unjuſt ; but it is 
commonly made 10: for whether the tribute be paid only by the Merchant, as in 
Caſtile and Englana, or by the Merchant and him that ſpends them for his need, and 
not for his gain, as in Portugal; yet ſtill the poor man is the moſt burden'd in ſuch 
caſes: for the Merchant will {ell the dearer, and then the evil falls upon the poor 
houſe-keeper, contrary to the intention of all good Princes ; which if they will take 
care to prevent, I know nothing to hinder them, but that by the ſame rules which 
they obſerve in making other laws they may take their liberty in this. 


en. — 


RULE I. 
Tribute, and Cuſlomes which are due, are to be paid whether they be demanded or no. 


His is but the reſult of the former diſcourſes. For if a tribute be juſt, it is due 
debt, and to be paid as any other: and humane laws do not only make the 
paying tribute to be neceſſary in the vertue of obedience, for then unleſs the law 
expreſſcd that it ought to be paid, though it be not particularly demanded, the ſub- 
ject not demanded were free ; but the laws place this obedience in the form and 
matter of its proper kind of vertue,. it is juſtice to Pay it, and that muſt not be 
omitted at all ; for our duty is not to depend upon the diligence of other Men; and 
if the Miniſters of the Prince be negligent, yet we muſt not beunjuſt. This is true 
in Subjects and Natives ; but ſtrangers are free, unleſs they be requir'd to pay : al- 
ways ſuppoſing, that they go in publick ways and with open addreſs. For it 15 
preſumed that they are ignorant inculpably in the laws of the Country, and they are 
leſs oblig'd ; but therefore theſe defects are to be ſupplicd by the care of them that 
are intruſted. Burt if they know it already, they are oblig'd as the Natives accord- 
ing to the laws, and muſt not pretend ignorance, in fraud and coſenage. 

But this alſo is to be underſtood of cuſtomes and tributes which are juſt. In 
which number thoſe whichare of an immemorial time and long uſe ever are to be 
preſumed. Thoſe which are newly impos'd, may better be conſidered whether 
they be or no, becauſe they want that approbation which is given to the old. But 
whatſoever are unjuſt, do not oblige to payment ; and the Merchant may uſe al 
juſt ways of eſcape, and concealment. He may not lie , nor forſwear nor deny 
them to be there when they are there, and he is ask'd ; but he may hide them, or 89 
into ſecret ways: and if he be diſcover'd , he muſt ſuffer as they pleaſe, but Þ::5 
conſcience is free. 


CuaP.2, and T ributary. 
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He that pays not tribute upon pretence that it 15 unjuſt, that is, it is impos'd by an 
incompetent authority, or in an undue manner, Or unjuſt meaſure, muſt be ſure that 
it is unjuſt, and not only think ſo. For if he be deceiv'd, he does not erre with a 
good Conlcicnce, unlels he uſe all the diligence and ingenuous enquiries that he can. 
His ignorance muſt not, and cannot innocently prejudice the Princes rights. If 
theretore he enquire well and wilely, unlets the 1njuſtice be very clear and certain), 
he will at molt but doubt concerning it; and if he does, the (urer way is to pay it : 
bur if he does not doubt, bur is fully perſwaded of the injuſtice, if he thinks true, he 
is innocent ; but if he thinks amils, he is not only guilty of a culpable ignorance, but 
of a criminal 1njuſtice. 

If the Subje& does doubt, the preſumption is for the advantage of the Prince, be- 
*cauſe he is the better perſon, and publick, and he is rather to be ſecur'd than the pri- 
vate and the inferior. And therefore I wonder at thoſe Lawyers and Divines that 
lay otherwiſe, upon pretence that z- aubiis melior eſt conditio peſſidentis, The poſſe or is 
to be preferr'd in aonbtful caſes. For ſuppoling this, yet the Prince 1s in the poſſeſſion 
of law, and the Subjec in poſſeſſion of fat: the Prince is in poſſeſſion of an actual 
right and law of demanding it, and therefore his condition is to bepreferr'd. For in 
the practice of paying tribute, it is not ſufficient caule of omitting ro pay it, that the 
SubjeR doubts whether it be, or is not ſure thar it 1s juſt. For unle(s he be ſure it is 
unjuſt,it is ſure that he is bound to pay. And therefore in this caſe, - let no Merchanr 
truſt his own judgment, but the ſentence of a wile ſpiritual guide, or of Counſel 
learned 1n the laws. 

5. One thing only I advertiſe in order to practice: let no man think that becauſe ſome 

ſubjects farm the Cuitums, and that the portion which is conceal'd does not leſſen the 
incomes of the Prince, therefore it may be lawful to hide from them all which they 
can hide. For the Farmer hath what he gets in the right of the Prince, and in his 
own right he hath nothing from the ſubject, but from his Supreme; who therefore 
is bound to defend that right, and tocomplain of that wrong : and the husbandmen 
in the Goſpel whodenied to pay to the Stewards of the King the fruits of the Vine- 
yard _ in their Kings right were demanded of them, were thrown into outer 
darknels. 

But then, as S. John Baptiſt gave counſel, the Tribute-men and Farmers muſt ex- 
act no more than is appointedthem ; nor yet in cruel and vexatious manners, nor with 
the exacteſt and utmoſt meaſures, but with ſuch moderation as may be far from ra- 
pine. Tributorum & Fiſci nunquam mala cauſa niſi ſub bono principe, was an old laying, 
W hatſoever was demanded by the Tribute-gatherers, it was all juſtice, whether ir 
wererighrt or wrong, unle(s the Prince were gentle and good. But the Vulture-like 
greedine(s and unconſcionable, unchriſtian and avaritious proceedings which are too 
trequent amongſt ſuch men, have made the name of Exattors and * Pablicans fo in- 


3. 


tinicely, fo intolerably hatctul. * Þuid off 
publicanus ? 
Nonne caput rapine, & violentie ? Quid iff publicanus? Prado fine pndore, medius rxterminii, Nonne immanior furibus publicanus 7 Fur 
namque vel mtuens ſuratur, hic awtem d: inquit confidenter, Fur laquers tigit , timet, bic autem quicquid fecerit legem putat, Lex furewn 
drterret ab illicitis, bic ad iniquum malitie ſr# compendium legem trahit, Yuts eo iniquier qui verbus juftitize juffitiam dammnat, & armis in- 
nocenua ſpoliat , vulncr at, occrit Innocent:s ? lege uiique legem pervertit, © dum urgct ad gem, exl:x eff, Laurer, Epiſc, Mcdiot in Homil, 


Curandum in primis, ne magna injuria fiat. 
Fortibus & miſeris tollas licet omne qued uſquam eſt 
Auri atque argentt, ſcutum gladiumqne relinques 
E:t jacula cx galeam, ſpoliatis arma ſuper ſunt, 


Ic 15 not good to provoke the valiant by making them poor and miſerable ; for they 

that have not a cloak may have a ſword: and by how much you make them the leſs 

coniiderable in peace, they are the more dangerous in war. And therefore covetous 

ng are tv themſelves the greateſt enemies, excepting only their more covetous 
Xactors, 


Juvenal,Sa,;2- 
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Of Kings, Princes and all Supreme Crvil Powers ; and their 
Laws in ſpecial. 


RULE I. 
The Supreme Power in every Republick is univerſal, abſolute, and unlimited, 


> HAT inevery Common-wealth there 1s a Supreme Power is without 

« all queftion: There 1s no government withour ſuperiority ; and 
where there 1s a Superior, there is a Supreme ; for he is (o that hath 
none above him, It matters not whether this Supreme power be (ub- 
jected in one or many, whether it be parted or united : the conſide- 
ration of theſe is material as tothe goodnels or badne(s of a Govern- 
ment, but nothing to the power and abſoluteneſs of it, nothing to the preſcat Rule. 
And therefore it is but a weak and uſeleſs diſtintion when we ſpeak of Kings and 
Princes, ( by them meaning the Supreme Power) to ſay that {ome are abiolute, 
ſome are limited in their power. For it is true that ſome Princes are ſo; but then 
they are not the Supreme power. It is a contradiction to ſay that the Supreme 
power is limited, or reſtrain'd ; for that which reſtrains it is Superior to it, and 
therefore the other is not Supreme. And therefore Albericns Gentilis (aid well, That 
he doubted concerning the Kings of France and Spain, whether they were Supreme 
Princes, becaule in the affairs of Religion they are ſubjet to the Pope. He that 
hath the Supreme power is only under God; and to enquire concerning a King, whe- 
ther he be tied to laws or conditions, is not properly an enquiry after his power, but 
after the exercile and diſpenſation of it. For though he may not always uſe it, yet 
the Supreme power always 1s abſolute and unlimited, and can do what he pleale. 
The difference of a Tyrant and a King or a gentle Prince being only this, that a Ty- 
rant uſes his abſolute power unreaſonably and unjuſtly and ordinarily ; but a King 
uſes it not but in cales extraordinary, for juſt and good ends : and if the Prince dues 
not, ſome elſe muſt, who in that caſe is the Supreme. Sometimes the Conluls, 
ſometimes the Dictators, ſometimes the Senate did do extraordinary acts of power ; 
bur ſtill they whodid it had the Supreme power: and that is ———_ and inſepa- 
rable from Government, that, I mean, which is Supreme: axezy ifvoiawy, xvetar ap” 
v7v, xvero» ToAitevucn, the Greeks call it ; Majeſtatem, the Latins: and be it 1n 
whom, or in how many it happens, that power can do every thing of Government, 
and diſpoſes of all things in order to it, and is accountable to no man. For ſup- 
pole a King that hath power of the «Mzztia, and his Senate of making laws, and 
his people by their Committees of raiſing money ; this power of making war, and 
laws, and levies is the Supreme power, and is that which can do all things : and al- 
though one be accountable for moneys, and the other ſubje& to laws, and two of 
them under the power of the ſword, yet this is but the Majeſty or Supremacy par- 
ted, and whether well or ill, Idiſpute not, yet when it is parted and when it is unt- 
ted, it is ſupreme, and it isall. That Government which Ariſtotle calls Aaxwrinm 
Sora t) Baoineia TWY HATH 10WYy 5% 25k 7) KVEAR MAYTWY) ſeems ( ſays he) to be 4 
K invadom but yet ſubject to laws, but is not the eMzſtreſs of all ; and this 1s true 1n many 
European Governments : bur there 1s another government where the Governor 15 
Ter wy Kyg:O as wv, Lord of all, and but one perſon ; that's the perfe& Monarchy * 
but yer that is no greater power than is in every kind of Government ; for be 1t 
where it will, ſomewhere or other in all Government there muſt be a Supreme power, 
and that power is abſolute and unlimited. For ſuppoſe a King that could be queſti- 
on'd by his Senate, depos'd, judg'd, condemn'd, as Diodorus Siculus tells of the 
Kings of Egypr ; yet they that judge the King, cannot be judg'd themſelves, 1 = 
ave 


UM 


Cuae.3. and their Laws im ſpecial. 


have right to judge him; orat leaſt they muſt ſtand ar a Judicatory that cannot be 
judg'd, and there 1s the Supremacy plac'd. Now this being thus ſtated, the Rulc is 
clear, and the Jews expreſt it by an odd device of theirs: tor when their King died 
they tied his thumb ſo1n the palm of his hand, that the wrinkles of the fit ſhould, 
in a manner that mighr be fancied, repreſent 11 which gnities A/mrghty ; ro denote 
that he was God's Vicegerent, and under him had the whole power of Government. 
He had had in his hand a power like to the power of God, but the other hand was 
open and had ler it go. 

Now that this is true is apparent by all the ſame reaſons by which the neceſſity of 

"Government is proved. Ir 15 neceflary that it ſhould be fo ; for there are ſome {tates 
of things for which nothing can provide but this abſoluta poteſt.zs, Supreme and un- 
limited power ; as at Rome when the Gaules had almoſt poſlefſed themlelves of all, 
and in many cales of their appointing Dictators, and in ſudden invaſions, and ia the 
inundation of tumults, and in all caſes where laws are dilabled to ſpeak or at, A'e 
republica aliquid detrimenti patiatur, That the publick ſhould by all means be preſer- 
ved, is the greateſt neceſlity they can have, and that is the great end of power; and 
cither the Common- wealth is like a helpleſs Orphan, expoted to chance and vio- 
lence, and left without guards, orelſe ſhe hath ſo much power as to ule all means 
for her {afety. If ſhe have not a right to do all that ſhe naturally can, and is natural- 
ly neceſſary, ſhe is deficient in the great end of Government ; and therefore it muſt be 
certain ſhe hath abſolute power : now whercever this is ſubjected, rhere it 1s habi- 
rually, there it isalways. Ido not lay it 1s always there where it is ſometimes aCtu- 
ally adminiſtred ; but rhere it is habitually from whence ir 1s concredited actually, 
and put into delegation and miniſtery : and this 1s the power that can do all things 
of government ; and becauſe it is ſupreme, and it is ſo always, it cannot be at any 
time leſs in judgment, becaulc it is greater in power ; that 15, it 1s accountable to no 
man whatſoever it does. 

© nuiRexeſt, Recem, Maxime, non habeat. 

3. This Supreme power is commonly expreſſed by Poteſtas Regia, or Kingly Poxer, 
or power Impcrial ; though when the Emperor was Lord of the world, to be a King 
in moſt places went much leſs : but becauſe moſt Kings have been and are Supreme 
in their own Dominions, by this word we commonly mean the Supremacy or the 
Majeſty. So Szetonins ſpeaking of Caligula, ſays he was very near ſpeciem Principatus 
in Regnum convertere, to change the Government into a Kingdom, that is, to make it 
abſolute and ſupreme: and this diſtinction Piſo us'd concerning Germarnicus Principis 
Romanorum, non Parthorum Regt eſſe filium, meaning that the Parthian Kings were 
abſolute, but the Roman Princes ruled with the Senate: and Czſar tells that Vercrn- 
getorix was put to death becauſe he being bur the Prince of the Gaules affected the 
Kingdom. Baoiev; | avroTeAns OvTW:s X XUTOXECATWP, X; $4UTE X) THY YOU WY, TAYTH TE Lib. 55. 
vic. (Soo Ton , x; T&%vY 00a o TS, nom jan TexTln. So Dion deſcribed the power of 
a King, for that which they underſtood to be the Supreme power. 


, p S- \ P 
TU d 
>v Tot TOA, GU% TO I matoyy he ac 
Hlpurav axe. wv ſupplic, 
K egluras Bwpoy 55 ia olovos 
Moyo-lnooior vevuac ciley* 


So the people in eAMſchlus ſpeak to their King, Thou art our City, our Commonwealth, 
above all Fudicatories, thy —_— is ſacred and immur d as an Altar, and by thy ſuffrage, 
by thy own Will thou governeſt all things. This is the Jus Regium, this rhe Supreme 
power can do, it can be no leſs than this in its own nature and appointment. So the 
power is deſcribed by Theophilus, Ddowy Bacine Sid wie xatz 18 Inus iturixr, He hath Decad,1.l.9. 
given to the King all power over the people. So it is deſcribed by Livy, Reges nor libert 
ſolum impedimentis omnibus, ſed Domini rerum temporumque, trahunt conſilizs cuntta, 
non ſequuntur, Kings are not only free from all lets and incumbrances, but are Lords of 
times and things, they by their counſels draw all things after them, but follow not. The 
Greeks call this Supremacy, EH7a7lay 4yureuÞuvoy oyre, 4 power to rule without danger 
of being call 'd to account by men ; S. Ambroſe callsit, Nox ullis ad penam vocari legibus, 
tutos imperii poteſtate, a power that us ſafe in its own circles, and can by no laws be cali'd to 
puniſhment : Tiy TpwT1y apyhy, that's Galen's word, It « the chief or prime principality, 
-=--- Tots 
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De Magiſirat, 


Auguft.53. 


Tac:t.in Agric, 
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oe Toto libey tn orbe 
Solus Ceſar erit ----- - 
The Kivg alone (, or heor they who have the Kingly power ) # free ; all others are 
under Compullories and Judges. But &. Peter's phraſe 1s better than all of them, 
UTo 03878 14 BaGlnd ws vrepiyon ls The King 1s the mult eminent, the Defender of 
all : and above all, uTepix as UTepMANA)y UTEp&0 WICH) ſaith Suidas, The King or 
the Supreme hath the power of defence, the power of the [word, and that commands 
all the reſt : for urep#xwy vreprixwy, it lignifies to be more than Conqueror. So the 
Grammarians. 
But in order to Conſcience, Kings and Princes, I mean all Supreme powers, muſt 


, diſtinguiſh poreſtatem lmperis ab officio Imperantis ; that is to be conſidered by Subjects, 


and ths by Princes, Supreme Princes always have an abſolute power, bur they may 
not always uſe it. He that hath a Sword by him 1s not always tied to ule it, and he 
muſt cut his meat witha Knite. Kare nat rwa Pacikug, n 5 goers On TUpay, lays 
Ariſtotle; It isa Kingdom when it is by rule and mcaſure, bur it it be unlimited 
it isa Tyranny: that is, when affairs are capable of a law and order, the Su- 
preme power mult ſo conduct them, He mult go in that path where they ſtand; 
but if they grow wild and irregular, he muſt go out of his way to tetch them in 
again, 

But then it is alſo to be conſidered that th: ablolure power of the Prince is but an 
abſolute power of government, not of poſiclhon ; 1t is a power of doing right, but 
not a power of doing wrong : and at the worlt, 15 but a power of doing private vio- 
lences for the ({ccurity of the publick. This power is excellently exprels'd in the 
Tables of the Royal law written to Feſpaſian; {ti querunque ex uju reipublice Maje- 
ſtate Divizarum, Humanarum, publicarum, privatarumque rerum eſſe cexſcbit, ei agere, 
facere, jus poteſlaſque ſit, utz Auguſto fuit. Auguſtus Ceſar was the moſt abſolute 
Prince that ever rul'd the Kowan people ; to him was granted, faith A/czat, to be free 
from laws, and all the neceſlity of laws, to be obnox1ous to no law written, and to 
have all the power oi Kings: and yet all that power was but to doevery thing which 
he thould eſteem to be ulectul ro the publick, and according to the Majeſty of religion 
and all humane rights publick and private. And therefore he is Princeps Regni, bur 
not Dominus, a Prince, not a Lord ; and the diſtin&on is very material. For to be 
Lord, ſignities more than the Supreme power of Government. £2 ui primi fuerunt 
Rome Principes, etſi poterant videri revera Domini, vitabant tamen valde Domini N- 
men, veluti contumeliam ac maledittum : non vitaturi fi eſſet Nomen ſolins honoris, aut 
moderate poteſtatis, ſaith Suctonius, The firſt Princes of Rome eſteemed it a diſgrace 
to be called Lords, becauſe it was not a name of mere honour, or of a moderate pow- 
er; forifit had, they would not have declined it: bur it means an abſolute power 
to diſpoſe of all lives and all poſſeſſions ; which is beyond the power of the King or 
Prince. He that is a King rules over a free people, but a Lord rules over ſlaves. 
Tacitzs, according tothe popular humour of the Romans, ſuppoſed the power of a 
King to be too great a violation of liberty ; but Domination or Lording it was intole- 
rable. Principatus > libertas res ſunt diſſociabiles ; magu tamen ſunt diſſociabiles liber- 
tas & acminatio ; for to bethe ablolute Lord cannot conſiſt either with treedom or pro- 
priety : and therefore Ovid prefers 4uguſtus before Romulus in this very inſtance, for 
ſpeaking to Kow:ulus of 5u2nſtus, he lays, 

Tu Domini nomen, Principis ille tenet. 

Anguſtus 1s a Prince, a gentle Governour ; Romulus was a Lord, that is, ſomething 
that no man loves, but every man lervesand fears. This power is well expreſſed by 
S. Peter's word of x«Taxvexever, a power not miniſtring to good, gor conducted by 
moderation. 

Maximum hoc regni bonum rati, 

© ud fatta Domini cogttur populus ſut 

Tam ferre quam laudare ------- 


When the people mult ſuffer the will of their Imperious Lord and muſt commend it, 
that 1s, be a ſlave in their perſons and their labours, their poſſeſſions and their un- 
derſtandings: that 1s more than a Prince or a gentle Lord will do ; for then the 
word is good, when the Man is gentle, and the Power is moderate. But that which 
| intend to lay is this, that the Supreme power of Government is at no hand 2 

Supreme 


UN 
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Supreme power , or an Arbitrary di(poſer of lite and fortunes ; but according to 
law, or according to extreme neceſſity which 1s the greateſt law of all. In the 
ſence of Honor and of Moderate power the King is a Lord, but not in this ſence of 
law. ©nt pleno jure Dominus e#t, alienanai, dijjipandi, diſperdendi jus habet, ſaith the 
law, 4.7. C. de relig. l. ſed etſi, lege 25. Sett. conſuluit, ff. de hered. petit. By a Lord 
is meant he that hath power to diſpoſe of the goods of the Vaſlals : and this a King 
or Prince hath not. This is not the Supreme power of Government, A King is not 
the Lord of his Kingdom, of the territories of his Subjects, quta dominium in ſolidun 
2701 poſſit eſſe duorum , ſaith Cajacins , There cannot be two ablolute Lords of the 
ſame land ; The right owner 1s the Lord, not the right King. Alter reipublice ſunt 
agri, aliter privatorum. Num quid dubium et, quin ſervus cum peculio Domini ſit ? 
dat tamen Domino ſuo munus, Non enim ideo nihil habet ſeruns, quia nihil et 
habiturus , ſi Domizxus illum habere noluerit, (aid one ; The lervant 1s within his 
Lord's peculiar, but yet he can make a preſent to his Lord. If his Lord pleaſe, the. 
ſervant ſhall have nothing ; but yer it tollows not, that therefore he is poſleis'd of 
nothing. Now if this be true in Slaves, much more, infimitely more 1s it in free 


Subjects ; for otherwiſe are my lands my own, otherwile they are the Princes. Fre xiv, 4, be be- 
civili omnia Regis ſunt (ſaith Seneca; ) er tamen illa quorum ad Regem pertinet unt- nc. caps 4, 


verſa poſſeſſio, in ſingulos Dominos deſcripta ſunt, By the law all things are the Kings ; 
but even thoſe things are divided into peculiars, and have private Lords. Ir is all the 
Princes lands, and he receives the ſervice and the duty of them all ; but the Lords re 
ceive the rents. The Athenians and the Thebarns fight concerning the bounds of their tet- 
ritory ; and at the ſame time Polyerrs and Thyſtas are at law about dividing their thep- 
herds walks in the ſame place. Szb optimo Rege, omnia Rex Imperio poſſidet, ſtnguli do- 
minzio, The King governs all, but the Subjects poſleſs all their own : tor ſo Ly might 
buy his own Books of Dorus; they were Dorus his Books,and Livy's too: and when a 
Lord receives his rent, the Tenant may call the lands his own. Some things arc mine 
by poſſefſion,ſome by ule ; ſome by title, ſome by incumbency ; one is the Author, and 
another is the Buyer; one is an Artificer, and another the Merchant of the ſame 
thing; and the King hath the power, but his Subjects have the propriety. Ceſar 
omnia habet ; fiſcus ejus privata tantum ac ſua : & univerſa in Imperio ejns ſunt, in 
patrimonio propria, That's the ſum of this inquiry. The King hath all, and yet 
he hath ſomething of his own in his peculiar, and ſo have the Subjects. 

The effe& of this conſideration is this ; That the Supreme power muſt defend 
every Man's right, but muſt ulurp no Man's. He may ule every Man's peculiar for 
the publick neceſlity, aud in juſt and neceſſary Government , but no otherwiſe ; 
and what 1s out of any peculiar expended for the publick defence, mult out of the 
general right be repaid for the private amends. Verum etſi noſtra tempore neceſſitatis 


Ibid, cap. 7, 


Cap.6, 


patrig conferre debeamus, tamen jure nature congruit ut communis ſalus, communis tutili- 4: ad Herenni- 


tas, commune periculum , non unins duntaxat aut alterius, ſed communibuss impenſis, 
Ja&uris, periculiſque comparetur, ſaid Cicero, A King is to govern all things ; but 
to polleſs nothing but what is his own. Only concerning. the neceſlity , if the 
queſtion be, who ſhall be Fudge ; it is Certain that it ought to be ſo notorious that 
every Man might judge; but he who 1s to provide againſt it, 1s certainly the only 
competent perlon , and hath the authority. For he that is to ſtand againſt the 
ſudden need, ought to eſpy it. But if ever there be a diſpute who ſhall judge of 
the Neceflity, it is certain, the Neceſſity is not extreme; and if it benot, yet it 
ought to be provided againſt when it is intolerable. 4hab had no right to take 
Naborh's Vineyard ; but if the Syria» Army had invaded Iſrael, Ahab might 
_ put Garriſon in it, or deſtroyed the Vines, to have fav'd or ſerv'd his 

rmy. 
7. And to this ſence Lyra expounds the Js Regium, the right of the King, deſcri- 

bed by Samuel to the People of Iſrael: for (faith he) there 1s a double right ; che 
one 1n the clays of neceffity, and then all things are in his power ſo far as can truly 
lerve that publick neceſſity: but when that neceflity is over, that right is ulelets, 
and 1s intolerable. And by this means the different opinions of che Jewith Doctors 
may be reconcil'd. Kabbi Foſe ſays, that whatſoever is here ſer down, it was law- 
tul for the King todo. R, Judas *ug that this deſcription was only to affright rhe 
People from perliſting in their deſire of a King. Both might lay true ; tor char 
't was not lawful in ordinary Government to take the peculiar of the Subject, 
appears 
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appears clearly in the caie of Naborh, Burt that in extraordinary it is juſt, necgg ng 
other argument but becaule it is neceſlary: and it appears allo in the caſe of 2; 
and Nabal, upon whom David would have done Violence, becauſe he tient him nor 
proviſions for his Army our of his own peculiar. Bur it is conliderable, that this 
Royal power delcrib'd by Samet is no more than what is neceſlary to be habitually 
inherent in all Supreme powers ; this 1s, poteſtes imperantis ; he may lictte facere 
in tempore neceſſitatis , - legitime ſemper , In time of need he may ule it la ful. 
ly, but always legitimately, that 1s, if he does, he only abules his pow er, but it 
is his own power which he abules : for when «Moſes delcrib'd the uiage and manner 
of a King, he did it by the meaſures of peace and piety, and the 12ws of natural 
juſtice and equity, with the ſuperfetation of ſome politive conſtitutions which God 
commanded for that King , as part of the Judicial Law. But when Samuel de- 
ſcrib'd the manner of their King, he deſcrib'd the whole power in ordinary and ex- 
traordinary ; the power, I ſay, but ot the office: «Moſes deſcribd the rffice, but not 
the power. 

] add to this another conſideration ; That whether all that the Hebrew King did 
or might do was warranted by God or no, it matters not to us. For if it be no 
more than the neceſſary requiſites of Supreme power to be us'd in time only of ne- 
cefſity, we need not fear that this precedent can injure the rights of any People : 
bur if there were in it ſomething more than was good, it was certainly a peculiar 
of that People, who deſir'd a King to rule over them as the neighbor Nations lad ; 
right or wrong they ſtood not upon that ; and therefore Samne! deſcrib'd to them 
what that was which they requir'd. It was no warranty to the King to du {;, but 
to the People to ſuffer it : but if it was ill, it was their own delire ; for {o the 
neighbor Kings did govern, uſing too much of their power, and too little of their 
duty and office. And therefore God was angry with his People, not that they 
deſfir'd a King ; for God gave them three things in charge, ſay the Rabbins, which 
they ſhould do when they came into the Land of Promiſe, That they thou'd blot 
out the name of Amalek, that they ſhould chule a King , that they ſhould build a 
Temple. Therefore the chuſing of a King was not it that offended God, but that 
they thould deſire that a King ſhould reiga over them in the manner as the Gentiles 
had: For they thought (faith Joſephus ) 8Sey & ToToY Pry TOY TANTION w pw Bao, wy 
? authy tyev auvtys ToAmeay, that all would be well if they had the ſame form of Go- 
vernment as the Nations had, Now their Neighbor Nations were govern the moſt 
tyrannically, and the People ſerv'd the moſt {laviſhly in the whole world, 
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The Sabeans (ſays Claudian) were apt to ſerve: dociles herilem ferre manum 8yr0s & 
Parthos, & omnes qui aut ad Orientem aut ad Meridiem ſunt barbaros , ſaid Julian, 
All the Syrians and Parthians, and all the Nations of the Eaſt and South, were usd 
to (Javery ; conteatos ſub Regibus wivere Dominos imitantibus, their Kings were ab- 
ſolute Lords of poſſeſſions as well as of tribute and government ; and the People 
were pleaſed to have it fo: 'and the Iſraelites would follow their example. }cce 1» 
hoc errarunt (lays a Jewiſh Door) quod Iſraclitarum conditio non eft, ut judict 0s 
Kex aliquis pro ſua voluntate, ut Imperatores Gentilium, qui ſanciunt populis ſuis leges, 
quaſcunque animis concipiunt, Their error was in deſiring ſuch a King as the Gen- 
tiles had ; for their condition would not ſuffer it that their King ſhould make laws 
according to his own will and humor, as did their neighbor Kings, who were proud 
and barbarous, and counted eaſinels of accels a leſſening of Majeſty, and would be 
bound by no meaſures but their own will: and therefore {aid God wo Samuel, They 
have not rejected thee, but me; that is, they would have a King. nor ſuch as I have 
commanded in my law, but ſuch as they ſee among their Neighbors, wh» make 
laws themſelves without me. And therefore although God cummaiided Samne! to 
hearken to them, and make them a King ; yet by terrors, iike thoſe on Mount 
Sinai, he firſt made them confeſs their fault, and therefore to ſubmit to a King of 
God's chuſing, who ſhould reign by God's law. 

So that it is to no purpole that this place hath been ſo tortur'd by Interpreters, 
and pull'd in pieces by diſputation ; while they contend on one fide , that this 
was a deſcription of the Kings power, on the other, that it was a prediction of 


matter of fact ? for it was neither one nor the other alone, but a deſcriprion of rhe 
manner 
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manner of the Heathen Kings ; and a repreſentment of what it was which they ask'd, 


and what was like to be the effec of that power which they delir'd God would fer 
over them : but the queſtion of the extent and liberties of the Supreme power is no 
way concerned in it. For it matters not whatthe Eaſtern and Southern Kings did ; 
for they did that in ordinary, which is not to be done but in caſes extraordinary ; 
they did that for pleaſure, which was not to be done but for neceſſity. Bur as to the 
thing it ſelf ; N- thing can be more certain, but that 1. In all Republicks, fome- 
where or other, there is a Supreme power. 2. That this power can do all things 
of Government ; ſo that nothing is io great, but if it be neceſlary, it is juſt, and 
can be done : for ifthere were any time, and any caſein which evil may happen, 
andno proviſions may be made for it, in that caſe, and ar that time it 1s an Anarchy , 
there is no Government at all. 3. That this Supreme power, being a power of Go- 
vernment, mult alſo be a Conſervator and great Miniſter of Juſtice ; and therefore 
muſt ſuppoſe every mans right to be diſtin&, and ſeparate, and firm : and by con- 
ſequence, that he hath nothingto do with mens propriety, but to detend them in 
peace, and uſe them in war fo as is neceſſary, that 1s, 1o as is unavoidable ; accord- 
ing to that ſaying of Maimonides, Poteſtatem habet Rex ordinandi mundium juxta id quod 
preſens hora poſtulat, There are ſome ſudden accidents againſt which there are no re- 
gular proviſions in laws; but to provide for them ar the inſtant by extraregular 
means, is within the power of the ſupreme. But in all this whole queſtion the ſay- 
ing of Ba/aus is the beit meaſure of the conlciences of Princes : Clauſula de plenitudine 
poteſtatis ſemper intelligitur de poteſtate bona & laudabili, The plenitude of power of all 
things in the world ought the leaſt to be fear'd, becauſe it never is to be us'd but for 
the greatelt good. 
Upon the occaſion of this diſcourſe the Lawyers ſometimes diſpute, 
Whether it be lawful, and in the power of the Supreme Prince or Magiſtrate, to 
alien or leſſen his Princely rights, or togive away any part of his Kingdom. 
But to this the anſwer isecalie. For 1. whatſoever is their right by juſt conqueſt, 


Or Is Gy wiper xInoews id\ias, IN their private poſſeſſion, they may alien as any private 


erſon may his lands, Thus So/omor gave the van twenty ities ( which his Father- 
in-law the King of Egypt had conquer'd and given him with his wife in dowry, and 
which himſelf had won ) to Hiram. Alexander gave all his Kingdoms to his Princes 
that ſerv'd himin his wars. Aztalus gave {ſia to the people of Rowe ; Nicomedes gave 
Bithynia f the Father of Mithridates had Paphlagonia by gift: and in England it was 
ſaid that Edward the Confeſſor gave England by Will to the baſtard of Normandy : 
and divers of our Kings did in their Wills at leaſt recommend a ſucceſſor ; Edward the 
ſixth did, but it came tonothing. But when the Donor or the Donee reſpectively 
can make it good, then it holds in law, and not otherwiſe ; for queſtions of this na- 
ture us'd to be determin'd by the {word, and not by diſcourſes. 

2, But yet this is certain, that where the Princes are Truſtees of the people, and 
elective, or where the right of ſucceſſion is ina family by law or immemorial time, no 
Prince-can prejudice his Heir, or the people that truſted him. Nothing is here to be 
done without conſent, not only becauſe the alienation cannot be verified againſt con- 
ſent [| in which caſe Charles the ſixth of Fraxce defird his will might be confirm'd by 
the Nobles ; and the King of Macedozia went up and down to all the Cities to re- 
commend to them Aztigozus, whom he defirid to make a King : *] but becauſe in 
thele caſes, though Kings have the ſupreme power, yet they have it not plezo jure, 
by a fulne(s of dominion. It may be as Ariſtotle calls it, mapEaoinda, rayleans, curor 
Xen: % avvreiluy©. Baondc, a full, ſupreme, abſolute and entire principality ; yet 
by not being in full and entire private poſſeſſion it is by all rights to be adminiſtred, 
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but without wrong cannot be alien'd. Hortoman will by no means admit that in any uu, Quzf, 


caſe a Kingdom can be alien'd : becauſe it is the caſe of perſons as well as of things ; 
and they cannot be diſposd of like ſlaves or beaſts. But he conſider'd not that fub- 
jection to Princes can beſt ſtand with perſonal liberty ; and this cannot well be ſe- 
cur'd without that : for where there is no civil government, every man that is 
ſtronger can make me a ſlave; bur by the power of a Prince I am defended in my 
liberty : and Horromar's objeftion muſt needs be invalid, unleſs there be no liberty 
but where there is no government, | 
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RULE II. 
The Supreme power is ſuperior to the Civil laws, but not wholly free from them. 


Princes and Subjects reſpeRively. For it hath been diſputed whether Princes 
be free or no from the laws of their Kingdom ; and things of this nature when they 
once are queſtion'd, are held more pertinacioully, and deſir'd more greedily, and 
poſſes'd ſuſpicioully, and conducted with jealoulie, and look'd upon with envy or in- 
dignation. For the Prince, if it be but diſputable, will yet conclude for his own in- 
tereſt ; and it is argument enough for him that it is ſo, becauſe it is not certain thar 
it is not ſo. And the ſubjes will upon the ſame account ſuppoſe the Prince bound to 
his laws, becauſe they know nothing to the contrary ; and therefore they preſume 
for the authority ofthe laws, as the Prince does for the immunity of his perlon. But 
then becauſe it is queſtion'd, the Prince, leſt he loſe it quite, will hold the faſter; 
and the people will ſnatch at it more impotently, leſt they be ſlaves for ever. And 
therefore diſputations in this caſe are not prudent or ſafe ; but precepts, and ſermons, 
and great examples, and the ſayings of wiſe men, and poſitive affirmations in thoſe 
particulars that be manifeſt. 

Princeps legibns ſolutus eſt, ſaid Juſtinian, The Prince is not tied to laws : for it 


p | His Rule hath been thruſt into great difficulty by the intereſts and miſtakes of 


' ſeems impoſſible that he hath power over the law, he that gave it being, and can 


give it a grave, ſhould be leſs than that which hath nogreatne(s but what it borrows 
trom him. Indeed if the Prince had deveſted himſelf of his power when he made the 
law, he had been ſubje& to it ; but then he could have no power to abrogate it: 
which becauſle it is inſeparable from the legiſlative power, it follows that the life of 
the law is in continual dependance from, and therefore in minority and under him ; 
and therefore the lawyers have a proverbial verſe. 
Noz”:ſt Rex legi, ſed lex obnoxia Reg. 

For a law without a compulſory power is nothing but good counſel at the beſt ; and 
the ſupreme power cannot be compelled : for he will not compel himſelf, he can- 
not ; he may be willing, but he can never force himſelf; and to the ſupreme no 
man is ſuperior, and therefore none elſe can compel him : therefore the Divines uſe 
tolay, and ſo do the Lawyers too, that Kings are ſubje& to the direQive power 
of the laws. The diſtin&tion I acknowledge, but believe it here to be to no pur- 

ſe: for laws have no ſuch power, anda direQtive power is no power ; for ifit can 
only dire&, it isnot a law, for a law obliges, and does not only dire& : and as for 
the mere matter of counlel, the Prince need not be at the charge of a law for that, 
his Counſellors, his Biſhops, his Lawyers, his friends can do that withour a law. 
The ſame thing is. uſually ſaid concerning juſt men. Fuſtis lex nor eft poſita, ſaith 
the Apoſtle, The law is not made for the righteous, but for the wicked : that is, 
the compulſory of laws is not at all deſigned for them that obey without compulli- 
on. Not but that the juſt are under the power of laws, and the laws were made to 
command them the particulars and the inſtances of obedience ; and if they prevari- 
cate, they ſhall feel xt. But they are ſo willing to obey, and fo love government 
and the vertues commanded by the laws, that the laws are of no uſe to good and 
juſt men, but to dire them to what is requir'd of them; and fo they are under 
that which is improperly call'd the Dire#ive power of laws ; but Princes are not 1o. 
The ſupreme power may if he will obey ; ſo may the juſt man: but this man muſt 
obey or he ſhall be puniſhed, but not ſo the Prince. Thelaws of themſelves may 
direc the Prince ; but it is becauſe he will have it. ſo : but they dire&the juſt, be- 
cauſe they have authority ro command, and to puniſh, only that the juſt will not 
let it come ſo far. It is but a ſhadow of liberty to ſay Iam not under the compul- 
ſion, but the direction of laws: for ſuch perſons if they will not be directed ſhall 
be compell'd, and it is better to be willing than unwilling ; for call it what you will, 
you are commanded todo it, and you muſt obey. Now this being the cafe of the jult 
ſubje&, and not the caſe of the Supreme power, whether juſt or unjuſt, it is clear 
that the Prince or ſupreme power is not ſubject to any power of the laws ; the law 15 


no Commandment tothe Prince, and whatſoever is nothing but counſel, is no _ 
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3. And yet on the other {ide we tind good Princes ſaying otherwiſe; and they who 
are apt enough to advance their own power, yet conteſſing their power to be lels 
than the law, that is, that themſelves are bound to keep it: fo {aid the Emperour, 
C. de legib. on conſtit. L. 4. Digna vox eſt Majeſtatis Yegnantis, legibus alligatum ſe Prin- 
cipem profitert, It 15 a voice worthy of the Majeity of a Prince, to profels himſelf 
tied to his laws. Patere legem quam tu ipſe tuleris, (aid the wite Man ; Suffer the law 
which thou thy ſelf haſt made: the ſame with that of Pitracs, 
Pareto legi quiſquis legem ſanxeris. 
And the equity of this, belides that it is apparent, 1s allo given in the law, /. 1. f. de 
aitis, Nihil tam humane fidet conſentaneum eſt, quam ea que placuerunt ſervari, If 
rey have pleas'd the Prince in the ſanction, Jet them allo pleale him in the oblerva- 
tion, for that's agreeable to the faith and ingenuity of worthy perſons. 
4, Theſe things are but ſeemingly oppos'd, tor both parts are true, and are to be 
reconcil'd by the following mealures. 
1, The Supreme power is not under the fear of the laws, but 1s to love the ver- 
tue and order that 1s there commanded. For there is a neceflity introduc'd by pub- 
lick honeſty as well as by fear. And therefore the Greek Lawyers in their Com- 
mentaries upon that of the Inſtitutions, that the Prince is free from laws, expound 
it to be meant of penal laws; that is, they cannot be puniſh'd for prevaricating, or 
for act keeping them: and Decianns ſaid the ſame thing, Non quia iniqua liceant, ſed 
quod :z0n timore pane ſed amore juſtitie : It 1s no more lawful tor Princes to do un- 
juſt things, than for their ſubjects; but they are invited to do worthy things, not 
becaule they are to fear the puniſhment of laws, but becauſe they mult love jultice ; 
and there is that neceflity for them to do fo, that there is of being great and honor- 
ed. The laws of honeity, of fame and reputation, which amongſt all good Mea are 
the guards of vertue, mult endear it allo to Kings: fo Clandiaz to Theoavſuns, 
Tu licet extremos late dominere per Indos, 
Te Meadus, te mollis Arabs, te Seres adorent ; 
$1 metuis, fi pre 14 cupts, ſi duceris ira, 
Servitit patiere jus um, tolerabis iniquas 
Interius leges : tunc omnia jure tenebis 
Cum poterts Rex eſſe tui: proclivior uſus 
In pejora aatur, ſuadetque licentia luxum, 
Illecebriſque effr ena favet : tunc vivere caſt? 
Aſperius, cum prompta Venus; tunc durius ire 
Conſulimus, cum pena patet : ſed comprime mentem, 
ec tibi quod liceat, ſed quod feciſſe decebit, 
Occurrat, mentemque domet reſpettus honeſti. 
A King 1s not to conſider the greatneſs of his power, but of his duty; and not  _ 
reckon upon his impunity, bur his reputation * ; and becauſe he does not tear the = gags. wi 
publick rods and axes, let him reſpect publick honeſty : fo Accurſins athirms, Privci- tic «ft ſpare 
pem, etfi legibus ſolutus ſit, honeſtatis tamen neceſſitate omnino teneri oportere : and this _ 4 peas 
is the (ſentence of Decius and moſt Lawyers. But Honeſt as nor videtur inferre neceſſi- Sa Cin.m00 
ztatem. ſay the Lawyers. This does not make it ſimply neceſſary ; bur it perſwades Rbino. 
vehemently, and upon Princes whoſe honour is both conſcience and intereſt too, it 
differs but little from it. For it makes that they o»ght ro do what is fit. Bur in Kings 
It 1s true what Muſcornus Cyprins ſays, Verbum illud | debet non coattionem, ſed ra- _ 
tlonalen quandam perſuaſtonem denotare videtur, It 1s their duty, and they ought to _ 
do it; and that ſignifies every thing but compulſion. However a Prince is only free Juriditt. & 
from one compulſory which is upon his ſubjects : but is under many which touch not ©: 
them. God enjoyns him a greater duty, and exacts it with greater ſeverity, and 
will puniſh their delinquencies more ſharply : potentes potenter, faith the Wiſdom Principes qui 
of Solomon , mighty men ſhall be mightily tormented ; and Tophet is prepared for the _—_ 6-995 0 
King. * Kings have a greater need in their affairs than the ſmall fortunes of their ſub- ——— 
jets ; and therefore have need of a greater piety to ſecure ſo great a providence. P*%-  itaque 
They have more to loſe, and therefore need a bigger caution to ſecure it ; they pg. ” 
have more at ſtake to endear obedience : and ſince a King is but one perlon, and 1s Caftr. 11, C. 
ſtrong only by the' obedience of his ſubje&s, and that obedience is ſecur'd only by © Jos. 
love, and that love. can no way be obtain'd but by beneficence and juſtice ; if 
he breaks thele ſecurities, he may have cauſe to conſider that of Tacitus, Frinceps 
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wnus eſt civium & ſenatus conſenſut impar, that one Man againſt a multitude iS no- 
thing ; and that the Senate and the People are itronger, and need not fear him alone 
»v;ndida cr- but he alone may have caule to fear all them togerher * ; and that the ſins of . 
pb — agg i" Prince are often puniſhed by the tins of the People. He can conſider that he is to 
mud gle govern a multitude whom nothing can "nite but an Almighty power ; that they are 
odfſe rurſum 15 contingent in their love and hatred, a> chance it ſelf; that no fortune in a King is 
ee * moderate; that when it declines it ofrentimes runs to extremity ; that he ſeldom 
omne vindi2e hears truth, never meets with a bold and a wiſe reprover; that he hath many flat- 
gens, Meurli, rers, and but few friends ; that he hath great powers of doing evil, and tempta- 
tions and opportunities always ready 3 that bus very being ſuperiour to laws leaves 
his Spirit infinitely unguarded and {poil'd of one of the greatelt {eCurities of ver- 
tue; that impunity 15a {tate of danger ; that when vertue 1s left only under a Coun- 
ſel and cold recommendation, and 15 Not made neceſlary by laws, he had need have a 
great and a mighty vertue to make ir neceſſary by love and choice ; and that ſuch 
perfect vertues are but rarely obtain'd, and atter a long practice ; that fear is the 
beginning of wildom ; and therefore Princes are very much to ſeek in this parti- 
cular, becauſe they have nothing to begin with ;z and to chuſe vertue for love is 
not uſual with beginners, but is the conlummation of the moſt perfe& ; fo that we 
may well pray, God help poor Kings, who it they do vertuouſly muſt needs be ink- 
nitely dear to God , becaule it is fo extremely difficult to be ſo, and nothing can 
make them ſo, but two conjugations of miracles; the excellencies of the Spirit of 
God, and the Spirit of a King. So that it 1s no priviledge to Kings that they are 
above the power of the laws ; it 15 their objection, and the evil of their ſtate. 
Only it is neceſſary to others that thele ſhould dwell in danger: and as for their obe- 
dience to laws;it is not bound upon them by the ſame cord that ties the SubjeR; but by 
another ; it is not neceſſary for the ſame reaſons, bur it is by a greater neceſſity. 
6. 2, But then theſe ſupreme Compullories being wholly conducted by the hand and 
providence of God, do plainly tell us that the ſupreme Power is obliged to all the 
laws of God, to the laws of Nature and Chriſtiangy. A King hath no power to go- 
vern but according to God's laws. For 1ft he does, though he have no Compulſoric 
below, yet above there are enough, and to Gods laws the greateſt Power on Earth is 
intirely ſubordinate. 'O yo-u@. Tal Baoikev; Srntav Te a Favztory ws Prot Dinh a- 
r©-, The law is the ſupreme King of all, ſaid Pindar. The lame is allo ſaid by Chryſip- 
Dial, 4. de leg, £195, by Ariſtotle, and divers others : and Plato attirms that deſtruction is imminent 
upon that City where the Magiſtrate governs the law, and not the law the Magi- 
ſtrate: and again, "Avou@- worapyia xaaemn  Bapolary Curonciout, The Prince that 
rules not by laws is nothing but a grievance to his Subje&ts. But that theſe great 
Perſons mean the laws of God and Nature is explicitly plain in Pl#tarch, who ha- 
ving affirmed that the law muſt rule the Prince, adds by way of explanation, that 
it be that law. vx co» f:PAtors r5w yeyermuirO v1e 15 TWO: EvAots, hAAG #uduvyO wy 
£xUT® AoyOs aia (von &) TaexpvrcTloy, *4 wiltrole Thy 4uylw twr tpnmuor xnde- 
provi not which is written in books or tables, but the law of reaſon that always dwells 
within ; that law that always is his guard, and never ſuffers the ſoul to be without 4 
guide, that is the law that is ſuperior to Princes. Some little inſtances of particulars 

of this law were decreed by Servius Tullus King of the Romans ; of which Tacitus 

ſays, precipuns Servins Tullus ſanitor legum fuit, queis etiam Reges obtemperarent ; 

he made laws of that Nature that even Kings themſelves ſhould obey them, For as 

Regum timendorum in proprios greees, 
So it 15 as true, 
Reges in ipſos imperium eſt Jovis ; 

As the People are Subjects of the Prince, ſo is the Prince of God ; they muſt obey 

their King, and their King muſt obey God: Concerning whoſe Law it was ſaid to 
Apud Philo. Domitian by Apollonius Tyaneus, Hee mihi ditta fint de legibus, quas fi tibi imperare 
firatum, ron putaverts, ipſe non imperabis, If thou doit not think theſe laws ought to rule over 

thee, thou ſhalt not rule at all, : 

7, Upon this account a Prince may not command his SubjeRts to fight inan unjuſt 
cauſe, according to that ſaying of S. Hierom , Cum Dominus carnis a Domino Spirt- 


-- 


Lib, de regno, 


In Euhers, 7s adverſum imperat , non eſt obediendum ; We muſt not obey the Rulers of this 
»heſ,6, | 


world, the Lords of our fleſh, when they command any thing contrary tothe laws 0 


the God and Lord of all Spirits. The commands of Princes muſt be, as Ter _—_ 
p, 
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ſays, intra limites diſcipline, within the bounas of our religion ; and therefore the Arthe- 
#i4ns laugh'd at Stratocles for deſiring them to make a law, that whatſoever pleas'd 
King Demetrius ſhould be the meaſure of piety to the Gods, and of juſtice amongſt 
Men. Gods law is the meaſure of the Princes power ; not his will the meaſure of 
that: and therefore the Fews that were Souldiers under A/exander could by no tortures 
be compell'd to aſſiſt in the building of the Temple of Be/zz in Babylon ; and the The- 
bean legion under Julian the Apoſtate refuſed not to fight for their Prince againſt the 
Barbarians, and they refuſed not to die, but they retuſed to be executioners of the 
Martyrs that died in the cauſe of Chriſtianity. 


8. But this is to be practiſed that the Princes juſt laws be not negleed upon the arreſt 


9, 


I9, 


IT, 


I2, 


of every fancy or fooliſh opinion. If it be certain that it is againſt the law of God, 


thea we are lafe in our diſobedience. Idcirco Romanas leges contemnimns, us Juſſa Di- I Marty of; 
vina ſervemus, (nid Sylvanw the Martyr, Becauſe we are ſure theſe Roman laws are 


againſt the Commandments of God, we eaſily deſpiſe them. Bur if we be not ſure, 
but are in doubt whether the laws be juſt or no, weare to preſume for the laws, 
and againſt our own fears. For nothing is at all of advantage due to the laws, if we 
prefer before them any opinion of our own which we confels uncertain; and although 
we are not todo any thing of which we doubt, yet in a doubt we are to obey laws, 
becauſe there is a doubt on both ſides: and as we fear the thing is unjuſt, ſo we have 
reaſon to fear the evil of diſobedience, for we are {ure that is evil ; and therefore we 
are to change the ſpeculative doubt into an active judgment, and a practical reſoluti- 
on, and of two doubts take the ſurer part, and that is to obey ; becauſe in ſuch cales 
the evil, if there be any, is to be imputed to him that commands, not to him that 
obeys, whois not the Judge of his Prince, but his Servant. Servas herilis zmperit 
non Cenſor eſt, ſed _— ſaid Sexeca, They that are under authority are to obey, 
not to diſpute. But of this I have given an account already in the firſt Book, Chap. 
. Rules, 

, 3. But then concerning the civil laws of his Country we are to diſtinguiſh ; for 
ſome concern the People only, and ſome concern the Prince only, and ſome are 
common to both. Thoſe that concern the People are ſuch as require tribute, and 
labours, and manners of trade, their habits and dwelling. In theſe and all ſuch the 
people are obliged and not the Prince : for the duties are either relative and concern 
their part only of the relation ; or elſe by the nature of the things themſelves do poinc 
out their duty, and in theſe things there 1s no 7 For not the King but the peo- 
ple are to pay tribute, and the Kings lands are free, if they be in his own poſſeſſion. 

4. But there are ſome laws which concern the Prince alone, as all a&s of grace, 
and eaſe to the people ; all that he hath heen pleaſed to promile, the forms and laws 
of Government, and to whatſoever himſelf hath conſented, by all thoſe laws he is 
bound ; becauſe in ſuch caſes as theſe it is true what P/izy laid to Trajer in his Pane- 
gyrick, In zeſtris, ſimili religione, ipſe te legibus ſubjeciſti, Ceſar, quas nemo Principt 
ſcripſit ; ſed tu nihil amplins vs tibi licere quam nobis, The Prince had not a law impo- 
ied upon him, but he became a law unto himſelf ; and when he hath bound himſelf 
there is the ſame neceſſity upon him as upon his Subjects. 

5. Other laws yet do concern both Prince and people ; ſuch as are all contracts and 
bargains. Licet ſerviant edes mee, ei tamen cum quo agitur non ſerviunt, quantum 
enim ad eum pertinet, liberas edes habeo, 1. 4. Siſerv. vind. Although my houſe is bound 
zo ſerve the publick neceſſity, yet in reſpet# of him that contratts with me, my houſe u free. 
So allo it is inthe onaiticn of new rights, the repetition of the old, and generally 
in all thoſe things that are eſtabliſhed by the law of Nature, or do concern him per- 


ſonally, and not in the capacity of a King. Thus ſaith the law, 1» imperfeo teſtamento a de tE- 
nec Imperatorem hereditatem vindicare poſſe ſepe conſtitutum eſt, The Prince cannot be 1 5 c, qui 
heir if the teſtament of the dead man be illegal. Sometimes and in ſome places, it may teli.fac.po, 


be, fewer witneſſes will ſerve in the Princes caſe than in another-mans, but thea it 
is becauſe fewer in his caſe are required by law ; but ill the law is his meaſure as 
well as of his Subjects. 

6. The great /aws of the Kingdom do oblige all Princes, though they be ſupreme. 
Such were thoſe which were called the laws of the eMedes and Perſians ; whole Prin- 
ces, although they were-the moſt abſolute and ſupreme, yet they were interior to 
thoſe laws, as appears in the Book of Daniel. Theſe are by way of eminence call'd 
Leges Regni, the Kingdoms laws. Such are the Golden Bull of the Empire ; the law 
Lz% Salis 


Of ſupreme civil Powers, Boos 111. 


Salic and the Pragmatical Sanittion in France ; the Magna Charta and the Petitiog , 
| Right in England; and in other Countries the like, as who pleaſe may particular] 
| Lib.20. for Spain ſee in Mariana, This is confel(s'd by all, and it relies upon natural juſtice, 
| the Prince having conſented to it ; it is either ſoxſto Principis, or conditio reguanai ; 
he was admitted cither upon that condition, or with it. 
13... 7: W hatſoever the Prince hath ſworn to, to all that he is oblig'd not only as a ſingle 
| 
| 


" Perſon, but as King : for though he be above the laws, yet he 1s not above himlclf, 
nor above his oath, becauſe he 1s under God ; and he cannot diſpenſe with his oath 
or promiſe in thoſe circumſtances and caſes in which he is bound. And therefore al- 

|| though the Prince is above the law, that is, in caſes extraordinary and priviledg'q 

caſes, and the mattcr of penalties ; yet heis ſo under all the laws of the Kingdom to 

| which he hath ſworn, that although he cannot be puniſh'd by them, yet he1ins if he 
| breaks them. Not that the law does bind him, for it cannot bind without a com- 
pulſory 3 and againſt him the law hath no ſuch power : bur yet he 1s bound zo the 
law, though not by it ; the obligation comes not from the law, but from other cauſes, 
from his promiſe, his oath, his contra, his religion, his reputation, his fear, his 
| hopes, his intereſt, and eſpecially from God himſelf. For it is carefully to be obſery'd 
| in this particular, that though a promiſe gives a man right to the thing which is pro- 
miſed, it does not always give him a right over the perſon. A King 1s like him thar 

promiſes a thing under acurſe ; if he fails, the injur'd perſon is not to curſe him, or 

to inflict the curſe upon him, but that is to be permitted to God alone. And there- 

fore if a King ſwears to his People to make nolaw without their conſent, he is bound 

to perform his word ; but if he does not, God, and not they areto puniſh the perju- 

ry. The King's promiſe, or cefſion, or acts of grace do never leſſen or part his pow- 

er, but they tie his perſon. An Ac of Parliament in Ezg/aza, if it be made with a 

clauſe of perpetuity, that if an at ſhould be made to reſcind it, it ſhould be void, 

that firſt act of it ſelfis invalid. Clauſule deroganti fi derogetur, walet ut poſteriuc teſta- 

mentum, ita poſterior conſtitutio, ſay the Lawyers. Concerning which Gzcero hath writ- 

| ren an excellent Epiſtle to 4tricus, 1ib.3. epiſt. ad Attic.epiſt.24. It is asif a man ſhould 

| make a Will to annul all future Wills of his own ; it ſhews indeed that he had then a 

| mind to have that to be his ſtarding Will: but how if his mind change? Conſtantine 

made alaw, that Widows and Orphans ſhould not be cited to the Emperor's Court 
for judgment, or compelled to come, though he himſelf ſhould command them : but 
yet if he did command them, that firſt reſcript ſtood for nothing. Artiochns the third 
commanded the Magiſtrates not to obey him if he commanded any thing againſt the 
laws: but if he ſhould command any ſuch thing, it were not ſafe for them to urge him- 
ſelf againſt himſelf, The Roman Emperor bade his Officer uſe his Sword againſt him 

[| if he broke the laws : but this gave him no power over his Prince in caſe he had gone 
| againſt the laws ; it is nothing but a confident promiſe, and an obligation of his ho- 

| nour and his conſcience, of which God alone is the Superior and the Guardian. 

14, The cuſtom of ſupreme Princes ſwearing to govern by laws was very ancient : 

we find an example of it amongſt the Gorhiſh Kings in Caſfjodore ; amongſt thelate 

C:n:d.1ar.l, Greek Emperors in Zonaras and Cedrenus, Anaſtaſius the Emperor ſware to obſerve 
19.1617. the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon; Adrian the Emperor ſware that he would 
never puniſh a Senator but by the ſentence of the Senate; and Trajaz having promi- 
{ed torule with juſtice and clemency, conſecrated his head and right hand tothe _ 
of the Gods if he broke his word : and Plutarch tells, that the Kings of the Coſſars 
ſware to the Epirets, that they would govern according to the laws. And indeedab- 

ſtracting from the oath and promiſe, Kings are bound by natural juſtice and equity to 

doſo: for they are not Kings unleſs they govern ; and they cannot expe& obedi- 

ence, unleſs they tell the meaſures by which they will be obeyed ; and theſe meaſures 

cannot be any thing but laws, which areat firlt the will of the Prince ; and when 

they are publith'd to the People, then they are laws, but not till they be eſtabliſhed 

by rewards and puniſhments, which are the portion of the People good and bad. 

Now this is the natural way of all good Government, there is no other ; and to g0- 

vern otherwile is as unnatural as to give Children meat at their ears, and hold look- 
ing-glaſſes at their elbows that they may ſee their face. If Kings be not bound to 

govern their People by their laws, why are they made ? by what elſe canthey be 
governed? by the will of the Prince? The laws are ſo; only he hath declared his 

will, and made it certain and regular, and ſuch as wiſe men can walk by, _—_— 
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Prince may not govern as Fools govern, or as a Lion does, by chance, and violence, 
and unreaſonable paſſions. Ea que placuerunt, ſervanda, faith the law, /. 1, f. de pattis, 
If this had not been the will of thePrince,it had been nolaw;but being his will,let it be 
ſtood to: when the reaſon alters, let his will do fo too, and the law be chang'd, that 
the meaſures of right and wrong, of obedience and diſobedience may be known. 

15, We have ſeen how Kings are bound ; the next inquiry is, how they are freed, 
'and how they are ſuperiour to laws. Antonius Auguſtinus ſays, that by the Lex Regia, 
or the Jus Regium, Kings, that 1s, the Supreme power, are only freed from ſome 
laws : and this he gathers from the words of the Royal law written to Veſpaſtare, 
{ti quibus legibus ne Auguſtus teneretur, iis Veſpaſianus ſolutus eſſet * queque ex quaque 


Authent, i 


lege Auguſtum facere oportuit, ea omnia Veſpafiano facere liceat, Where Auguſtus Czlar quis de eden, 


was free, Veſpaſian ſhould be free : but thoſe things which Auguſtus ought to do, all thoſe 
Veſpaſian »ight. The word {iceat in his caſe was modeſtly put in ; not but that 
ortuit had been the better word to expreſs his obligation, as well as the duty of 
Auguftus : but it was therefore choſen to repreſent that to be expetted from him, but 
could not be exatea ; it was his duty, but no compullion lay near him : but certain 
it was, that the power of the People being devolv'd upon him (for it had been a 
popular Government) as the People were bound to the laws which themſelves have 
made, ſo was the Prince. The People were, for there was none elle to keep them : 
but therefore ſo was the Prince, for he had but the ſame power which the People 
formerly had when they were Supreme. But then that they were tied but to fume 
laws, and not to others, is very true : but ſo, that he was tied to all thoſe laws which 
were intended to oblige him directly, and indirectly to all the relt, that is, to govern 
the People by their meaſures only. 
16, But now it-we enquire from what laws they were freed, and what is the right of a 
'King or the Supreme power more than of the People: I anſwer, 

I, It conſiſts in that which we in Ezg/azd call The King's Prerogative; in the Civil 
Law the Lex Regia, or Veſpaſiaz's Tables; by the Jews pn, the Smcainun Broiniws 
the | or proper appointment of the King : the particulars of which are either de- 
ſcribed in the reſpeQive laws of every People, or are in their cuſtomes, or elſe is a 
power of doing every thing that he pleaſe that is not againſt the laws and cuſtomes 
of his People, without giving a reaſon. Cum lege antiqua , que Regia nuncupatur, 
omne jus omniſque poteſtas populi Romani in Imperatoriam tranſlata ſunt poteſtatem, 
ſaith the law. Amongſt the Romans that was the Jus Regium, that the Prince could 
do all that ever the People could : now what that was, we find in Dzonyſius, by the 


L. r. ﬀ. de cons 
ſirut, Princip. 
& Sec. fed & 
quod Princip!, 
iſtit, de Jure 
Natur. & pref, 


conceſſion of Romulus, Populus Magiſtratus creanto, leges ſciſcunto, bella decernunto, pandea.1.1.f, 
The People might create eMagiſtrates, make laws, and decree peace and war, That is the de offic. praf, 


przt, & Cod, 


Right of Kings, or the Supreme power. * Gwuxtherus hath ſumm'd them up from de ver. Jur. 


the laws and cuſtomes of the Empire, and ſome ancient Italian Govern- 
ments. 

Ac primum Ligures, ſuper hot a Rege rogati, 

Vettizal prorſus, cudende jura monete, 

Cumque molendinis telonia, flumina, pontes, 

Id guoque quod * Fodrum vulgari nomine dicunt, 

Et capitolicium certo ſub tempore cenſum : 

Hec Ligures ſacro tribuernnt omnia fiſco. 

Hec & fiqua pari fuerunt obnoxia juri, 

Prelati, proceres, miſsique potentibus urbes 

Libera Romano reliquerunt omnia regno. 
But the F«s Regium, what it is in the conſent of Nations, who pleaſe may ſee in 
Ariſtotle's Politicks ib. 3, & 4. in Polybins lib. 6, Herodotus in Euterpe, in Halicar- 
naſſeus lib. 4, 5,7. inValerius Maximus 1. 7. 1n Orat. qua ſuadet concordiam patrum & 
plebis in fin, 1n Tacitus 4. Annal. in Suetonins in Tiberio c, 3o, in Dion. lib. 53. and 
in the later Politicks, Fabins Albergatus, Zimara, Bodinus, Aretinus, and generally 
in the Commentators upon Ariſtotle. 
17, 2. Ir conliſts in the King's immunity from obligation to ſome ſolemaities of law 
to which his Subjects are oblig'd. Ratwm eſſe attum, etiamſi attio non habeat 
plenam rettutudinem, dum jus non defit, ſay the Lawyers. Of which nature is 


enucleand.l, r. 
* Lib, 8, 


# Fodder; 


that for which eAncas Sylvins, afterwards Pope Pins the ſecond, laugh'd at Henry com. bii =, 
the ſixth of Ergland, that his Publick inſtruments had no Tet but his own, Vb-3: 
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and he wrote Teſte meipſo, Witneſs our ſelf : in which the King doth imitate the King 
of Kings, of whom 5. A4u3tiz lays, Teſtem ſe dicit futurum, quia in Jndicio ſuo noz 
indiget teftibus, He ſwears by himlelt, becauſe he hath none greater ; and is his 
own witneſs, becauſe he needs no other: and it is enough that a King ſays it, be- 
cauſe his word ought to be great and venerable, as his Power and his Majeſty. 
And it was not only in the matter of coercion, but of folemnities, true which Juſti- 
nian (aid, Omnibus 4 nobis arcts Imperatoris excipiatur fortuna, cui & ipſas Deus leges 
ſubjecit, The fortune of the Emperour is tobe excepted from the edge and from the forms 
of laws, becauſe God himſelf hath mage the laws ſubject to the Emperonr. 

3. The King is therefore ſolutus /egibus, or free from laws, becauſe he can pive 
pardon to 4 Criminal condemn'd : for the Supreme power is not bound to his own 
laws ſo but that upon juſt cauſe he can interpoſe between the ſentence and the exe. 


' cution. This the Stoicks allowed not to any wiſe Man, as ſuppoſing it to be apainſt 
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juſtice ; and to remit due puniſhmert, is to do what he ought not: tor what is due is 
74#t, and what is againſt that is #-ju#f. All which is very true, but nothing to the 
purpoſe. For it is true, that it 1s but juſt that Offenders ſhould be puniſhd; it is 
due, that is, they are oblig'd to ſuffer it ; pers debita ex parte reorum, it is their 
debt, not the Kings; they are oblig'd, not he: and yer it is juſt in him to take it, 
that is, he may: but he 1s not oblig'd in all caſes todo it. And in this alſo he is 
an Imitator of the Oeconomy of God, who, according to that of Lattaxtins, legem 
cum poneret non utique ſibi ademit omnem poteſtatem , ſed habet ignoſcendi licentiam, 
God and the Vicegerent of God when they make laws have not exaucorated them- 
ſelves: but as that law is an efflux of their authority, lo it ſtill remains within the 
ſame authority that they can pardon Offenders. Thus David pardon'd $himei and 
Foab, and would fain have pardon'd Abſalom, if the hand of Foeas had not been 
too quick for him. And this cannot be denied to the Supreme power, becauſe the 
exerciſe of this is one of the greateſt vertues of a Prince : which was well obſery'd 
by Pericles on his Death-bed, when his weeping Friends about him praiſed, ſome of 
them his Eloquence, ſome his Courage, ſome his Victories, lifting up his head a 
little, Er quid hoc eſt? (faith he) aut parva aut fortuita laudatis ; at illud maximuns 
omittitis, quod mea opera nemo pullam veſtem ſumpſerit. That he had no publick exc 
cutions, that no Man was put to wear Blacks for his Friend, was a clemency greater 
than all the praiſes of Eloquence, or a proſperous fortune. 
— Sniſquis et placide potens 
Dominuſque vite, ſervat innocuas manus, 
Et incruentum mitts Imperium regit, 
Animoque parcit, longa permenſns din 
Permenſis evi ſpatia, vel Calum petit, 
Vel leta felix nemoris Elyſii loca. 
But all the World commends Clemency, the gentle hand of a Prince, his unwilling- 
neſs to kill, his readineſs to fave : for, Principi non minus turpia multa ſupplicia, 
quam Meaico funera, Many executions are as great a diſhonour in a Princes reign, 
as many funerals in a Phyſicians. practice : and therefore Cafodore ſays that « good 
and a gentle Prince will ſometimes paſi the limits of equity that he may ſerve the ens of 
clemency ; quando ſola ejt miſericordia cut omnes virtutes cedere honorabiliter non re- 
cuſant , tor to mercy all other vertues count it honour to give place. And' this 
Charles the 5. and e Maximilian the ſecond ſignified by their device of an Eagle 
pearching upon a thunderbolt, with an Olive in her beak : and Nerva and 1ntonines 
Pius 1mprels'd upon their money a thunderbolt upon a pillow; to ſignifi that vin- 
dicative juſtice ought to {leep ſometimes. * Now certainly rhis being fo great an 
excellency in a Prince, is not greater than his power. Imperator: licet renovare 
ſententiam, & reum mortis abſobvere, & zpſe ignoſcere ; quia non eſt ſubjettus legibus 
= habet in poteſtate leges terre , ſaith S. Auſtin. The Emperor , who can make 
aws, 15 not ſubject to laws, or ſo tied to them but that he may revoke his ſeatence 
and pardon a Criminal. : 
This I ay is part of his Royalty 3 but is only then to be practis'd when 1t 
can conliſt with the ends of government, that is , when the publick intereſt 
can be preſerv'd, and the private injury ſome other way recompenc'd. - Thele 
indeed are the general meaſures not of the Princes power , but of his exerciſing 


this power juſtly, 
J i, When 


20, 1, When the Criminal is a worthy perſon and can be beneficial to the Repub- 
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lick. Thus in the Low-Countries a pardon in ordinary caſes of felony is granted 
of courle to him that can prove he hath invented ſome new art : and one lately 
ſav'd his life by tinding out a way exactly to counterfeit old medals. 


21, 2, If the perſon hath already deſerv'd well of the publick. Thus Horarins Cocles 


was ſpar d though he kill'd his fiſter, becauſe he got honour and liberty and fafery 
and dominion to Rome by killing the three brothers, the Curatii : and Solomon 
ſpar'd the life of 4b;athay the High Prieſt, becauſe he bore the Ark before Davia, 
and was afflicted 1n all his troubles. * 


22, 3, When the Criminal can be amended, and the caſe is hugely pitiable, and the 


23. 


fa& not of greateſt malignity. Thus oftentimes we ſee young Men pardon'd, and 
the firſt fault lightly puniſhd ; and becauſe young Ceſar was 1n the flower of his 
youth and a Princely boy, Sy//a was more eaſily prevail'd with for his pardon. 

4. If the fault be private, and not brought to publick Courts, it is eaſily par- 
don'd though delated by a private information. Conguiri ad judicinm neceſſe non fuit * 
ſome things when they are made publick cannot be diſmils'd, but are not to be in- 
quir'd after. It was the advice of Czcero to his Brothex 2wintus concerning a cer- 
tain Criminal, . 


24, But all this is upon ſuppoſition that the crime be not of greateſt miſchief, or foul- 


25, 


eſt ſcandal and reproach ; for if it be, nothing can be taken in exchange fur it; 2 
great vertue cannot make compenlation for a very great crime : and this is partt- 
cularly true of Treaſon, of which thoſe words of Bartolus are to be underftool, 
De offenſionibus erga dominum non et compenſatio ad ſervitia eidem impenſa, The ſcr- 
vices done to a Lord cannot make ſatufattion for a conſpiracy againit him, And thcre- 
fore the Romans caus'd Marlins Capitolinus to be thrown head-long from that Rock: 
from whence he had thrown the Gazls when he ſav'd the City. He produc'd the ſpoils 
of thirty enemies, forty donatives from Generals, two civic crowns, eight murals ; 
yet all would not ſave his lite and get his pardon. But yet in thele things the ſupreme 
power is ſo free from laws that it does theſe things irregularly ; Clementiam liberum 
habere arbitrium, ſaid Seneca, Glemency hath a great liberty, and a free choice : but they 
arc oblig'd only to ſee that the publick be not prejudic'd, and that eyery private 
intereſt be ſecur d by cauling amends to be made to the injur'd perſon where 1t can ; 
and then ir is true of every ſupreme Prince which Sexcca advisd Nero often to re- 
member, Occidere contra legem nemo poteit ; ſervare nemo preter me, No man at all 
can put a man to death again#t the law ; and none can ſave except the Prince. 

4. The anger phe is above the laws, * becauſe he can diſpenſe, * he can in- 
terpret them, * and he can abrogate them, * he can in time of neceſſity govern by 
the laws of reaſon without any written law, * and he is the Judge of the neceſſity. 
Thus the Kings of Iſrae! had power over the judicial laws, though of the Divine 
ſan&tion. For God forbad that the corps of a Malefacor ſhould hang after ſun-ſer 
upon the accurſed tree ; but yet Maimonides ſays that the King ſuſpendit & relingquit 
ſuſpenſos diebus multts, he hangs them and leaves them hanging for many days; when 
it is neceſſary by ſuch terror to affright the growing impiety of wicked Men ; that 
15, when the caſe was ſuch that the laws were capable of equity or interpretation. 
For this was not meerly an effect of his power, but of his reaſon too. It was a 
cuſtome-among the Jews to condemn-but one Perſon in one day, unleſs they were in 
the ſame crime, as the adulterer and the adulterels ; but the King might condemn 
many at. once when it was for the intereſt of juſtice and the republick. Thus their 
King could by the prerogative of, his Majeſty proceed ſummarily , fit in judgment 
alone withour aſſeflors, condemn upon the teſtimony of one, and by the contefſion 
of the party ; which the Sanhedrim might not do, but were tied to acquit him 
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that confeſs'd the fat. Add to theſe, * the Supreme can in ſome caſes be Judge and * ani capini; 


witneſs ;. that is, can himſelf condemn a criminal for what himſelf only ſaw him do. 
He.can alſo be Judge in his own caſe; as if he be injur'd, rail'd upon, defrauded, or 


e/? exiſ{imare 
ſuperiorem men 
prfſe evocare 


the like : all which are powers above the law, and here were to be nam'd for the un- /"* canſ# c2g- 


derſtanding of the preſent Rule ; but how they are to be conducted 15 of diltin& and 


nitione, Innoc, 
inc. ad aures 


ſpecial conſideration, and to be reſerved to their proper places. I end this whole de Tem,,014. 
inquiry with that of Szatins, 

—- quid enim terriſque poloque 

Parendi fine lege manct ? vice cunita geruntur. 


Altergiſque 
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Alterniſque premunt propriis ſub Regibus omnis 

Terra als felix + hon | wh Roma : 

Hanc ducibus frenare datum, mox creſcit in illos 

Imperium Superts —- —— 
There is nothing in the earth but is under a law and tied to obedience: all the earth 
are under Kings, and the Kings are under the Romans, and the Romans unger 
their Princes, and their Princes under God ; who rules them by his own laws, and 
binds them to rule by their Gountries laws, and ties them todo juſtice, and is pleaſed 
when they ſhew mercy. But as they are to do juſtice by the ſentence of the laws, 
ſo they muſt not ſhew mercy againſt law ; for even the Prerogative of Kings is by 
law, and Kings are (o far above their laws, as the laws themſelves have given leave. 
For even the upeo dxetCans oy Soy, the remiſſion of the rigor of the law , the very 
Chancery and eaſe of laws is by law eſtabliſhed. 


RULE NIL. 
It is not lawful for SubjeAs to rebel, or to take up arms againſt the ſupreme Power of 
the Nation upon any preteice whatſoever. 


Hen Nehemiah was deputed by Artaxerxes to be Governour of Fudea, and 
had commiſſion to rebuild Fer»ſalezz and the Temple, the neighbour Kings 
that oppoſed him were enemies to 4rtaxerxes, becauſe Nehemiah was Lieutenant to 
the King. He that deſpiſeth me, a him that ſent me, (aith our Bleſſed Saviour. 
Senatus faciem ſecum attulerat, authoritatem reipublice , ſaid Cicero of one that was 
deputed and ſent from the Senate. He had the gravity of the Senate and the au- 
thority of the Commonwealth. Now this being true of the ſupreme Power in 
every Government, that it is poteſtas Dei vicaria, it is the Miniſter of God, appoin- 
ted by him, ſet in his place, inveſted with a ray of his Maxclty, intruſted with no 
Power but his, repreſenting none but him, having received the Sword from his hand, 
the Power of life and death from his warranty ; it muſt needs follow that he who 
lifts up his hand againſt that ſupreme Perſon or Authority that God hath appointed 
over him, is impious againſt God and fights againſt him. This the Apoſtle expreſly 
affirms, and there needs no more words to prove the Rule, He that reſiſts, reſiſts the 
ordinance of God * , He does not ſay, he that does not obey is diſobedient to God, 
for that is not true. Sometimes it is neceſſary not to obey, as it hapned to the captive 
Jews under Nebuchodonoſor , and to the Apoſtles under their Princes ; they could 
not obey God and them too: and then the caſe of Conſcience was ſoon reſolved. 
But they that could not obey, could die ; they could go into the fire, ſuffer ſcourg- 
ings and impriſonments, that was their 5» wsye, their great Sanctuary 3 which in be- 
half of the Chriſtians Gregory NaFianzen thus exptetics, ir tyw Weys Tavl, Papua” 
X.0v» icy 0 oy els vinlw (REA xanga) Toy vip Xero's FavaTor, | have but one 
remedy againit all my evils, one way tovittory, thanks be to Chrift, I can die for him: 
that's vrolzoreSai 4} ma avtilzoredart, to obey where they can, and where they 
cannot to be ſure to lie down under the burden which they cannot carry. For 
"_ in ſome cales it is lawful not to obey, yet in all caſes it is neceſſary not to 
reſiſt. 

I do not know any propoſition in the World clearer and more certain in Chriſtt- 
anity than this Rule, and therefore cannot recount any greater inſtance of humane 
infirmity than that ſome wile Men ſhould be abus'd into a contrary perſwaſion. But 
I fce that intereſt and paſſion are always the greateſt arguments, where they are 
admitted. But I have an ill task to write Caſes of Conſcience, if ſuch things as 
theſe ſhall be hard to be perlwaded : for there are very few things in which any Man 
is to hope for half ſo much convidtion as in this article lies before him in every 
or nar and if I ſhould determine no caſes but upon ſuch mighty terms as can be 
aftorded in this queſtion, and are given, and yet we prevail not, I muſt never hope 


to do any ſervice to any intereſt of wiſdom or peace, of juſtice or religion, An 


therefore I am clearly of opinion that no Man who can think it lawful to fight 
againſt the ſupreme power of his Nation, can be fit to read Caſes of Conſcience ; 


for nothing can eyer ſatisfie him whoſe Conſcience is armour of proof againſt the 


plain 
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plain and eaſic demonſtrations of this queſtion, But this queſtion is of the ſame na- 
ture as all clear and neceſſary truths, never obſcure but when it is diſputed ; certain 


toall men and evident if they will uſe their own eyes; but ifthey call for glaſſes of 


them that make a trade of it, it may chance not to prove ſo. But I will ſpeak of it 
with all eaſineſs and ſimplicity. 

3. 1, The Scripture is plain, Curſe not the King, no not in thy thought : and, I counſel 
thee to keep the Kings Commaniment, and that in regard of the oath of God----- for he 
doth what ſoewver pleaſeth him, Where the word of a King tis, there ts power, and who 
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Eccl, 10,20, 
Ecelc1,8,2,3; 


may ſay unto him, What doſt thou? Againſt him there # no riſing up. There arc many Prov.32.31, 


more excellent words in the Old Teſtament to this purpole ; but nothing can be 
plainer than theſe dogmatically to eſtablith the doctrine of the Rule. No man can 
queſtion him ; no man may riſe up againſt him ; he hath power ; he hath all power ; 
we are by the law or the oath of God bound to keep his Commandment ; and after all, 
we muſt not reproach him in our ſecret thoughts. No man needs this laſt precept but 
he that thinks the King is an evil man, or hath done wrong: but ſuppole he have, 
or that he is ſuppos'd to have, yer Curſe him not, Do zot ſlight him, ſoit is in the He- 
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brew ; Regi ne detrahas, foitis inthe Vulgar Latin, Diſparage not the King : but pn 


the Chaldee Paraphraſe adds, Ever in thy Conſcience, in the ſecrets of thy heart ſpeak 

mot evil of the King, andin the cloſets of the chambers of thy houſe ſpeak not evil of the wiſe 
man ; for the Angel Raziel does every day from Heaven cry out upon the mount of Horeb, 
and his voice palſes into all the world: and Eliahu, the great Prieſt, flies in the air of 
Heaven like a winged Eagle, and tells the words which are ſpoken in corners by all the in- 
habitants of the Earth. By the way I only obſerve this, that we are forbidden to 
ſpeak evil of the rich or the mighty man, the wiſe man, ſothe Chaldee calls him, that 
15, the Princely men ofthe world, the Magiſtrates and Nobles, whom &. Petey calls 
Ts TyEudvas bus Baoiddias meuropuus, Captains or rulers ſent by the King: ofthele we 
muſt ſay noevil in our private houſes, leſt a bird of the air, leſt that which hath 
wings, that is, leſt the Angel that attends us orders it fo as to pals into publication ; 
for the government of the other world reaches ſtrangely even to us, and we ſpeak 
not a word in vain, but by the Divine providence it is diſpos'd to purpoſes that we 
underſtand nor. But when he ſpeaks of the King or the ſupreme, whom S. Peter 
Calls * vrepiyoriz, then it 1s wn xaT&etoy Þ Baoikin o Th ovyadnony wnlt oO xpurly © 
x<pH;zc, call him not accurſed in thy heart, not ſo much as in thy thought ; which 
| becauſe it is only perceiv'd by God who is the ſearcher of the heart, it ſhews plain 
that as Angels take care of the rich and the wile, the mighty and the Nobles, lo 
Kings are the peculiar care of God, who is the King of Kings and the Lord of Lords. 
Bur then ( to leave all curioſities ) if we may not ſpeak or think reproachfully of the 

King, we may not do that which is more and that which is worſe: and I think there 
needs no more to be ſaid. But it 15 as clear as the way. 

In the New Teſtament, ſufficient are the excellent words of our Bleſſed Saviour, 
ph dyTIGAvai Tt Tornps, nt to reſiſt evil, that is, not toſtand againſt it, not to oppoſe 
evil toevil ; which obliges all Chriſtians that at leaſt without the Magiſtrate they 
cauſe no return of evil to the offending perſon ; that no man be his own avenger, for 
vengeance belongs to God, and he hath delegated that to none but to the tupreme 
Magiſtrate, whois 3e3 $1axo01O- 2xS 1x. &s opynv, Gods miniſter tobe a revenyer of 
wrath under him, Now if no man muſt pay evil to his brother that hath injur'd him 
but by the hand of the ſupreme power, how can it be poſſible that it can be lawful 
to render evil for evil to the ſupreme power it ſelf ? by whoſe hands ſhall that be 
done? by none but by his Superior, who is God alone, who will take care to puniſh 
evil Kings ſufficiently : only we muſt not do it ; we muſt not pray him to do it ; for 
that is expreſly againſt the words of Solomon, that's curſing the King in our thought, and 
not atall to bedone. Bur beſides this there are many more things ſpoken by our 
Bleſſed Lord to determine us in this affair. Render to Ceſar the things that are Ceſars ; 
and to Pilate Chriſt ſaid, Thou ſhouldeſt have no power over me unleſs it were given the 
from above ; meaning that Czſar's power, whoſe Deputy Pilate was, was deriv'd 
from God, and conſequently that, except God, none is greater upon Earth than Ce- 
ſar : and again, If my Kingdom were of this world, my ſervants would fight for me ; 
which plainly enough confirms the power of the Mi/itia in the ſupreme Magiſtrate, 
Chrilt leaving it where he found it. 

5- Butthat there may be no diſpute concerning theſe things, the Apoſtles, who are 
; expounders 
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expounders of the words of Chriſt and the meaning of his Spirit, tell us plainly, 
ph d£rTitdore day to be ſubject, iZvoizs; vwepexsoucc, Fo ſupreme powers ; the ſame with 
8. Peter's, Baoind ws vaepiyorit, tothe King as to the Supreme, that 1s, to the King, if 
he be a King indeed, if he be the ſupreme ; ro be the ſubject to thele powers, and 
not to reſiſt, for theſe reaſons. 1. Becaule this ſupreme power 1s ordain'd of 
God: 2. Becauſe he that reſiſts, reſiſts God whole miniſter the Prince is: 3. Becauſe 
God hath arm'd the powers which he ordain'd with a {word of power and revenge : 
4. Becauſe it is for our good that we iubnut to him ; tor he 1s Gods miniſter for 
good, that is, for the publick good, under which thine 15 comprehended : 5, Be- 
cauſe it is neceſſary ; the neceſſity being apparent in rhe nature of the thing and in the 
Commandment of God : 6. Becauſe God hath bound our Conſcience to it: 7, He 
hath tied this band upon us with fear alſo: and 8. Jaſtly, becauſe whoever does not 
obey where he may lawfully, and whoſoever does in any cale reſiſt, ſhall receiye 
damnation to himlelf both here and hereafter ; here upon the ſtock of fear, hereafter 
upon the account of conſcience ; for both for fear and for Conſcience we muſt obey in 
good things and lawful, and we muſt not refiſt in any. For indefinitely we are com- 
manded not toreſiſt, without any diſtin&ion or reſervation of caſe ; and 6b; lex non 
diſtinguit, nemo diſtinguere debet, He that will go about to be wiler than thelaw, in 
equity will not be better than a fool. This therefore is the ſumm of S. Paul's di- 
courſe, Rom. 13. per totum. 

S. Paul was the Doctor of the Gentiles, S. Peter of the Jews ; and therefore this 
doctrine is ſufficiently conſign'd to all the world : for S. Peter hath preach'd this do- 
&rineas largely as S. Paul ; Submit your ſelves to every ordinance of man, for the Lord, 
that is, for his ſake, upon his Commandment for his honour ; thele ordinances be- 
1ng Gods ordinances, vwo Sev TeT&Yy pal, they are ordained by Goa, all of them, the 
King principally, his Captains and Officers which he hath ſent, in the nex: place. 
But him and his Miniſters we muſt receive and honour and obey, and ſubmit to 
them ; for it is God's caſe and his Miniſters ; God and his Miniſters and Lieutenants; 
the King and his. He that deſpiſes him whom the King ſends, deſpiſes the King; 
and he that deſpiſeth him whom God ſends or makes his deputy, deſpiſes God. Sub- 
mit therefore, for it is the will of God ; Submit, for this is well-doing ; Submit, for 
lo we ſhall put to ſilence the ignorance of fooliſh men : Meaning, that ſince the enemies 
of Chriſt are apt to ſpeak evilthings of you, glad would they be if they had cauſe to 
accule you for not being obedient togovernment ; and ſome are ignorant and fooliſh- 


Iy pretend theliberty and wg of Saints againſt the intereſts of obedicace; 


the mouths of thele men muſt be ſtop'd, and you muſt ſubmit to Kings, that you 
may pleaſe God and confute the adverſaries. Now the ſpecification of this great duty 
and the particular caſe of Conlcience follows; Fear God, Honour the King : Servants 
be obedient to your Maſters ; not only to the good and gentle, but alſo to the froward. Ti- 
To Þ ae, for this is thank-worthy: and this is full to the queſtion in hand. For the 
general precept which S. Peter gave is, vworzynle racy avlpuiiry xlica, ſubmit to 
every oratzance, tothe King, to his Magiſtrates or Deputies and Captains, and laſt- 
ly, ſubmit to the loweſt of all dominions, even Servants to their Maſters ; not only 
to the good and gentle, but to the moroſe and harſh. Now iffo to inferior Maſters, 
whole dominion is no greater than their intereſt, and their intereſt is no greater than 


. their price, and is ſtill underthe power of Kings ; much more to Kings or to the 


ſupreme power. * And indeedeven ſubjeion to Kings is the gentleſt and moſt eli- 
gible kind of ſervice. Then would my ſervants fight, ſaid Chriſt, meaning it of the 
lubjects of his Kingdom: and Livy calls populum Romanum ſervientem cum ſub Regi- 
bus eſſet, they did ſerve their Kings. * And indeed as the Governments of the world 
then were, Kings were moſt abſolute, and the people intirely ſubje&, and far from 
liberty : and therefore this of ſervants might very well be a ſpecification and 2 
particular of their duty to Kings and Captains; and whether it were or no, it 1s 
for the former argument [. from the leff to the greater affirmatively } infinitely certain 
that the ſame duty is due to Kings, though harſh and cruel : for indeed there were 
then noge elſe ; Nero was the ſupreme, and he was none of the beſt that ever wore 
purple. 

It were very caſie to draw forth more arguments from Scripture to this pur- 
poſe ; but 1 forbear to name more than this abundance which is contain'd in theſe 
now Cited : but Iſhall not omit to obſerve that the Apoſtles did make ule of = 
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argument which 1 urg'd out of So/ozon, that we are not to ſpeak evil of the Kins ; 
from whence the unlawfulneſs of reſiſting is unan{werably concluded : for $. Fude jute * 
iving the character of the worſt of Men and the baleſt of Hereticks, reckons up in 
the bill of their particulars, that zhey deſpiſe dominiox and ſpeak evil of dipnities ; 
which as it is an infallible mark of an evil perſon, 1o it is a uſing of a Prince worle 
than S. «Michael the Archangel durſt ufe the Devil ; againſt whom, becauſe he was 
4 Spirit of an higher order, though foully changed, he durſt not bring a railing ac- 
cufation > xe#ow BAaoGnuias 4 judgment or accuſation with blaſphemy in it : for all 
evil language of our Superior is no better than blaſphemy ; He did blaſpheme God 
and the King, was the crime pretended againſt Naboth, 
9 Tf from the plain words of Scripture we deſcend to the docrine and practices of 

the Church of God, we ſhall find that all Chriſtians when they were moſt of all 
tempted, when they were perſecuted and opprelsd, kill'd and tormented, ipoil'd 

of their goods, and cruelly and delpitcfully us'd, not only did not rebel when they had 

power and numbers, bur profeſs'd it to be unlawful. But this I ſhall draw into a 
compendium ; becaule it being but matter of fact, and the matter in Scripture being 

ſo plain that it needs no interpretation, the practice and doctrine of the Church, 
which is uſually the beſt commentary, is now but of little ule in acale fo plain. But 

this alſo is as plaia it felt, and without any variety, diflent or interruption, univer- 

fally agreed upon, univerſally | + 54g and taught, thar let the powers let over us 

be what they will, we muſt ſuffer it, and never right our ſelves. Teriall:az boaſts 

with confidence, that when Peſcennins Niger in Syria, and Clodins Albinns in France 

and Britanny rebell'd againſt Seprimins Severus a bloody and cruel Emperour, and 
pretended piety and publick good, yet none of the Chriſtians joyn'd with cither. 

The Thebaz legion in the 18. year of Diocletiax ſuffered themſelves to be cut in pieces 

every Man, fix thouſand ſix hundred ſixty and fix in number, by e Maximianus the 
Emperor; no Man in that great advantage of number and order and provocation 
lifting up their hands, excepr it were in prayer : of theſe Venantins Fortunatus hath Biblicth. PD. 
left this Memorial, Tom, 8. 

Danes poſitis gladiis ſunt arma t doamate Pauli, 
Nomine pro Chriſti dulcins eſſe mori, 
Pefore belligero poterant qui vincere ferro 
Invitant jugulis vulnera chara ſais. 

They laid down their weapons and lift up their arms; they prayed and died in or- 

der: and this they did according to the doctrine of S.Parl, But when Fultan was Em- 

perour, and apoſtate from his religion, a great Perſecutor of the Chriſtians, and who 

by his cruelty(as Aaz74a-zen obſerves) brought the commonwealth in danger, though Orar. 1. i 
his armydid moſt conſiſt of Chriſtians, yet theyhad arms for him,but none againſt him, =" 
ſave only that by prayers and tears they diverted many of his damnable counſels & de- 

ſigns. But the particulars are too many to recite what might be very pertinent to this 

queſtion from Antiquity. I ſhall thgrefore ſerve the intereſt of it as to this topick by 
pointing out the writings of the ancient Doctors where they have given teſtimony 

to this great article of our religion, which who pleaſe may find 1n S. Clement contir. 

L. 7. c.17. S. lrenens lib. 5. Adverſ. hereſ. c. 20. Juſtin Martyr, Apolog. 2. ad Antonin. 
Imperatorem, Tertnllian ad Scapulam, & Apolog. adv. Gent. cap. 2.0. S. Cyprian ad De- 
metrianum, Hoſins apud Athanaſ. ad ſolitariam vitam agentes, Liberius ibid, $, Hilary 

ad Imperat. Conftantium, S. Athanaſius ad Antioch. queſt. 55. & Apolog. ad Conſtant. 

vide etiam factum Baſilii in e Monodia NaXianz, inter opuſcula Baſiliit, Nazianzen. 2. 

orat, coxtr, Fulian. Optatus Milevitanus lib. 3. cont. Parmen. $. Ghryſoſtom. orat. 2. ad 

Pop. Antioch, tom. 6, edit. Savil. * S. Ambroſe Epiſt. 33. ad eMarcellinam, S. Cyril. in * be in 1 Ti 
Evang. Fohan. l. 12, c. 36. $, Hieron. comment. in 2. Dan. $. Auguſtin, lib, 4. de crvit, oh, C2, v.i, 
Det, c. 33. & lib. 5.c.21. & in Pſalm. 124. * Anaſtaſius P. Epiſt. unic. ad Anaſta- « 1, Epiſt. 54. 
fium Imper. Symmachus P. ad eundem Anaſt. Imp. Leo P. ad Leonem Imperat. & epist. 3d Macedon, 
13. ad Pulcheriam, $, Gregor, Mag. Epiſt. 1. 7. ep. 1. | oy 6. 8 

After him ſucceeded (yabinianns being interpos'd for one year only) Boniface the ; 

third, who obtain'd of Phocas to be called univerſal Biſhop: ſince when peritt virtus 
Imperatorum, peritt pietas Pontificum, lays one, the Kings loſt their FFren2th, and the 

Biſhops loſt their piety ; yet in the deſcending ages God wanted not many worthy 

perſons to give teſtimonies to this great truth and duty. Such were Stephen the jixth 

apud Baronium tom, io, A, D., 885. n. 11, Gregorins Turonenſis hiſt. lib. 5. cap. 1. 
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Concil. Toletan. 5. can. 2. & Concilium Toletan. 6, c. 14. Fulgentins parallel, ad Thra/i. 
mundum Regem, Damaſcen. parallel, I, c. 21. V, Peat, lib. 4. expoſ. tn Samnel, Log 4. 
cap, de capitulis, diſt. 15, S. Bernard epiſt. 221. to Lewis le Cros : wide etiam epiſt. Vat. 
thrami }piſ. Nanumberg. que habetur tn appendice Mariani Scott. 

Now it is very oblervable that in the ſucceſſion of about lix Ages, in which the 
Holy Doctors of the Church gave ſuch clear teſtimony of the neceſlity of obeying 
even the worſt Princes, and many thoulands of holy Chriſtians ſcaled it with their 
blood, there was no oppoſition to it ; and none of.any reputation, no Man of lcarn- 
ing did any thing againſt the intereſt or the honour of Princes, excepting only /{ 
far as I have obſerved) Lucifer Calaritanus, who indeed ſpake rude and unbeicem- 
ing words of Conſtant ins the 47714 Emperor ; but that he may leflen nothing of the 
univerſal conſent to this doctrine, S. Ambroſe does leflen very much of his reputation, 
ſaying that though he was with the true believers baniſhed for religion, yet he lepa- 
rated himſelf from their Communion. But in the next period, I mean atter Gregory 
the Great, it was not unuſual for the Biſhops of Rowe to ſtir up ſubjecs to rebel 
againſt their Princes, and from them came the firlt great declenfion and debauchery 
ot the glory of Chriſtian loyalty and ſubje&ion to their Princes ; witnels thoſe ſad 
ſtories of P. Gregory the ſeventh, P. Urban and Paſchal, who ſtirred up the Empe- 
rour's Son againſt the Father. I ipeak it to this purpoſe, becauſe it produc'd an 
excellent epiſtle from the Church-men of Liege in behalt of the Emperor and of their 
Biſhop, who with his Chapter was excommunicated tor adhering to his loyalty, and 
Robert Earl of Flanders commanded by the Pope to deſtroy him and all his Priefts, 
Bt in behalf of Princes and the duty of ſubje&tion to them many excellent things 
were ſpoken, divers judgments of God tearfully falling upon rebellious Pcople are 
recite, not only in that Epiltle of the Clergy of Liege, but in the life of Henry the 
4. Emperor , in faſciculo rerum ſciend. publiſhed at Colex, From all theſe Fathers 
and Ancient Authors now cited, magnum mundo documentum datum et (that 1 may 
uſe the words of the Author of the Book laſt cited) great inftruttion and caution 
is given to the whole world that no man riſe up againit his Prince, For all theſe Au- 
thors give clear and abundant teſtimony to theſe truths, That the power of the ſu- 
preme Magiſtrate is immediately from God , * That it is ſubje& to God alone, 
* That by him alone it 1s to be judged, * That he is the governour of all things and 
perſons within his dominions, * That whoſoever ſpeaks reproachfully of him can- 
not be innocent, * That he that lifts up his hand againſt him ſtrikes at the face of 
God, * That God hath confounded ſuch perſons that againſt the laws of God, and 
their own oaths, and the natural bonds of fidelity, have attempted to ſpoil their 
ſupreme Lords, That Herman and Egbert that did ſo were confounded for ſodoing, 
as though they had never been, That R#do/phns had his hand cut off and felt divers 
other of the divine judgments for this impiety. And this being the conſtant uni 
verlal doctrine of the Church of God for 1200. years, and this derived from the 
plain, the exprels, the frequent ſayings and Commandments of God in the Old and 
New Teſtament, declared by his Prophets and Apoſtles, and by his moſt holy 
Son himſelf, nothing can with greater certainty determine and conduct our Conſct- 
ence than this Rule. For the confirmation of which I remember S. Berzard tells a 
pretty little ſtory, in a Sermon upon thele words of Chriſt, 7 am the Vine: 
Bene quidam Rex cum percuſſus humana ſagitta, &c. It was well ſaid of a King who 
being wounded with a barbed arrow , they that were about him defired he would 
ſuffer himſelf to be bound tiil the Head were cut out, becaule the leaſt motion irre- 
gular would endanger his life; he anſwer'd, Regem ligari nullo moao decet, 4 King 
muFt at no hand be bound ; let the King be ever fate, but let his power be at liberty. 
I end this topick with the words of S. 4»ſtiz and of the ſixth Council of Toledo, Now tri- 
buamus dandt regni atque imperii poteſtatem niſi vero Deo, Let us attribute the power of 
giving the right of Empire to none but to the true God alone. ile unus verus Deus qui 
nec judicio nec adjutorio deſerit genus humanum , quando velit & quantum wvoluit Ro- 
manis regnum dedit: qui dedit Aſſyriis, vel etiam Perſis ; qui Mario, ipſe Gaio Ceſart 3 
qui Auguſto, ipſe Neront ; ©uiVeſpaſiano, vel Patri vel Filio, ſuaviſmmis Imperatoribus, 
ipſe c> Domittano cruacliſſimo ; & ne per ſingulos ire neceſſe ſit, qui Conſtantino Chri- 
ſtiano, ipſe {poztate Fuliano, Hoc plane Deus Unus werus regit, & gubernat ut place. 
The one true God, who never leaves Mankind deſtitute of right and help, hath given 4 
K inzdom to the Romans, as long as he pleaſe and as much as he pleaſe, He that gave the 
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ſupreme power to the Aſſyrians, he alſo gave it to the Perlians. He that gave it to Mari- 
us 4 common Plebeian, gave it to Caius Calar who was a Prixcely perſon. The ſame au- 
thority he gave to Nero that he gave to Auguſtus ; he gave as much power and Authority 
to the moſt cruel Domirian as he gave to Veſpaſian and to Titus the gentleſt and the ſweet- 
eſt Princes ; and tobe ſhort, he gave the , Authority to Conſtantine the Chriſtian, and the 
, ſame afterwards to Julian the Apoſtate ; for thu great affair he rules and governs as he 
leaſe. | wn, 
Thy a all this is no more than what natural and neceſſary reaſon does teach all the 
world : Hanc Dems + melior litem natura diremit, For this which I have alledged 
from the Fathers is properly a religious reaſon. It is Gods power which is in the ſu- 
preme Magiſtrate, whether he be good or bad : therefore whoever rebels, rebels 
againſt the power and diſpenſation of God ; and to this there is nothing reaſonable to 
be oppos'd. But then that which I am now to ſay isderiv'd to us by the realon that 
every man carries about him, by the very law of Nature. 
Naturam vere appello legem Omnipotentis 
Supremique Patris, quam prima ab origine rerum 
Cunttis impoſuit rebws, juſſitque tenert 
| Inviolabiliter, ------- | 
By thc law of Nature I mean the prime law of God which he unalterably impos'd 
upon all men intheir firſt Creation, that by reaſon and wile diſcourſes they ſhould 
govern themſelves in order tothat end which is perfective of humane nature and (0- 
ciety. Thelaw of nature is the law of God which is reaſonable and neceſlary to 
nature : now by this law or neceſſary reaſon we find it very fit that we ſhould deveſt 
our ſelves of the practice and exercile of ſome rights and liberties which naturally 
we have. So Ariſtotle obſerves, Homines abauttos ratione multa prater mores Cx na- 
turam agere, fi aliter agi melius eſſe ſibi perſuaſerint, Men do ſome things againſt their 
natural inclination, if by natural reaſon they find it beſt todo ſo. Now Nature having 
permitted every man to defend himſelf as well as he can againſt violence, did by an 
early experience quickly perceive that few men had power enough todo it againſt 
every violent man; and therefore they drew into ſocieties, gathcr'd their ſtrength, 
and it was put into the hands of them who by a joynd ſtrength could, and by pro- 
mile and intereſt and duty would do it: and by this means rhe ſocieties had peace, 
and might live quietly. Now the natural conſequent is this, that if all our power 
is united and intruſted ro one head, we muſt not keep it in our hands. If the ſu- 
preme power be the avenger, we muſt not meddle ; if he be Judge, we muſt ſubmit, 
for elſe we arenever the nearer to peace. For when we were {o many ſingle perſons 
ve were always in war, but by unity and government wecome to peace: therefore 
whatever we could do alone, we having put into the common ſtock, our natural right 
of defence is in the publick hand, and there it muſt remain for ever ; and we are to 
be defended by the laws, and they only are now the miniſteries of peace. This is 
S, Paul's argument, I exhort that prayers and ſupplications be made for all men ; for 
Kings and all that are in authority, that we lead a quiet and a peaceable life in all godli- 
neſsand honeſty : plainly implying that the ſecurity and peace of ſocieties depends 
upon the power and authority of Kings and perſons in eminency and truſt: for none 
muſt make war but he that does it for all mens intereſt ; and therefore it is peace 
with all that are under government: but then that which is deſigned to keep peace 
muſt feel no war from them whom it is deſigned to keep in peace, that they may not 
feel the evils of war. If government be neceſſary, it is neceſſary that we ſhould obey 
it ; if we muſt obey it, we muſt not judge it 3 if we muſt not judge it, we may not 
endeavour to puniſh it: and there is nothing in the world a greater deſtruction to its 
own ends, than the reſiſting or rebelling againſt governmeat ; becauſe it we be above 
It, how are we ſubjets? ifſubjects, how are we its Judges? if no Judges, how can 
we be avengers ? if noavengers,why are we not quiet and patient? It we be not above 
weare below ; and therefore there let us abide : . but if we be above, then we are the 
ſupreme power; and then it is all one. That which is ſaid all this while concerns 
the ſubjects, and not the Supreme, to whom by our natural neceſſities, by a general 
contract of mankind, by the law of Nations, by the command of God, and by the 
civil laws of all republicks the ſubje& is bound, and does owe obedience and mainte- 
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nance, and honor and peace. Generale pattum eſt ſocietatis humane obedire Regibus ſuis, Lib.3.Confel, 
faid S./uſtin,lt is a covenant that all mankind have agreed in,tobe obedient totheir Kings, cap3. 
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But all this is true : but ſince Kings are for defence and Juſtice, for good ang not 
for evil, for edification and not for deſtruction, good Kings mutt be obeyed ; bur 
what if they be evil and unjuſt, cruel and unreaſonable enemies of their people, and 
enemies of mankind ? | 

This is that I have been ſaying all this while, that Ict him be what he will, if he 
be the ſupreme, he 15 tuperior to me, and I have nothing to do, but lomething to 
ſufferz let God take care, if he pleaſe, I ſhall be quickly remedied, till then 1 muſt 
do as well as I can. Forifthere be any cale in which the ſubjects may refit, who 
ſhall be Judge of that caſe ? can thiscale be evident and notorious? and does it al- 
ways conſiſt in indiviſibili? Tit does not, then many things are like it, and who 
can ſecure that the ſubjects ſhall judge right ? For if they were infallible, yer who 
will engage that they will not do amiſs? whar warranty have we againſt the ambiti- 
on and the paſſion and the intereſt ofthe reformers of ſupreme powers? And is it not 
better to ſuffer inconvenience from one than from every one that pleaſe? But if you 
allow one caſe, you mult allow as many ascan be reduc'd toit ; and who is not witty 
enough againſt Governors, to find excules enough to bring them down ? 

2. What remedy 1s there incaſe the ſupreme power be il] adminiſtred ? will not 
any remedy bring greater evils than the particular injuſtices which are complained 
of ? It was well laid of Nemophon, 0; ov TONE wv paoata Tess T #pyoriz, TEe9; = 
eauTy owhnepay anzga, He that oppoſes his General and Prince, oppoſes his own ſafety, 
For conſider, what order can be in a family, if the boys rule therr Fathers and rebel 
againſt their command ? How ſhall the ſick be cured, if they reſiſt the advice and preſerip- 
trons of the Phyſicians ? And they that ſail are like to ſuffer ſhipwrack, if the Boatſwain 
and the Swabbers 124 the boys ſhall contraditt the eMaſter. So it is impoſſible that there 
can be ſafety in a Commonwealth, if they who are appointed to obey ſhall offer ro rule, $uget 
> AYR YKLIG TE X, TWTNEKG TH tv ApYev OD TO avlpuro, TH 7 apys 3a TEA Ia For 
by nature it ts neceſſary and profitable and order d accordingly, that one ſhould rule and the 
reſt ſhould be obedient, 

And therefore theſe wild caſes are not to be pretended againſt that which natural 
reaſon and natural neceſſity have eſtabliſhed. We cannot ſuppoſe a King that 
ſhould endeavour to deſtroy his Kingdom. We may as well fuppole a Father to 
kill his children, and that therefore 1n ſome caſes it may be lawful for childrento 
rebel againſt their Fathers, turn them out of door, and, as they fee occaſion, cut 
their throats that the inheritance may be theirs. Whom can we {uppole worſe than 
Fulian, than Domitian, than Nero? and yet theſe Princes were obeyed, and did 
never proceed to. the extremity of ſuch deſperate hoſtilities : Nay Nero, as bad as he 
was, yet when he was kill'd, was quickly milsd; for in a few months three Prin- 
ces ſucceeded him, and there was more bloud of the Citizens ſpilt in thoſe few months 
than in Neyo's fourteen year. And who pleaſe both for their pleaſure and their in- 
ſtruction to read the Excomium of Nero written by the incomparable Cardan, ſhall 
tind that the worſt of Princes do much more good than they do harm. But, ſemper 
Corporz grave eſt Caput, the head always akes, and is 4 burden to the ſhoulders, and we 
complain much of every little diſorder. Put caſe a Prince by injuſtice do violence 
to ſome of his ſubje&s, what then? . © ui «num, quiplures occidit, non tamen reip. leſt 
reus, ſed cea, (aid Seneca, It 1s not the killing of ſome Citizens that deſtroys the 
Commonwealth : and thereare not many Princes that proceed lo far as to do open 
and protels'd wrong to the lives of their {ubjets ; but many ſubje&s have done vio- 
lence, open and apparent, to the lives of their Princes; and yet the ſubjeds are 
apteſt to complain. © is Princeps apud nos reguavit t Vicecomitum aut Sfortiadum 
familia quem non aliquis Civis noſter ettam ſine cauſa, ſed ſola ambitione, ferro 4 preſ- 
ſes fit ? pauct certe, Which of our Princes of ſuch and ſuch a family hath not been F up- 
on to be murder'd by ſome of their Subjeits, without cauſe, but merely out of ambition? 
very few. And he that reads He#or Boethins his Hiſtory of Scotlayd may ſay as much 
as Caraan, and for a longtime. Every man complains of Kings and Governors 3 
we love them not, and every little thing makes him a Tyrant : but it is in this caſe 
aS1a the caſe of women ( lays Alvericus Gentilis ) wecannot be without them, and 
yet weare not pleaſed when we are tied to them. * If any ſuch thing could happen 
that a King had a mind to deſtroy his people, by whom ſhould he doit? He alone 
can hardly do it; and he could hardly arm his people againſt themſelves. But 
what ſhould he get by it ? he cannot be ſo unreaſonable : but ſuppoſe it, what then? 
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Oppreſſion will make a wiſe man mad (laith Solomon) and there are ſome temptations 
bigger than a Man's ſtrength ; and this would be one of them, and the People would 
be vext into the fin of rebellion ; and then it may be, God would cut him off, and 
puniſh the people ; and here would be calamity enough in this whole entercourle, 
 butnothing lawful. For we have nothing dearer to us than our lives and our religi- 
on: but in both thele caſes we find whole armies of Chriſtians dying quietly, and 
{uffering perſecution without murmur. * But it cannot be done, it cannot eaſily 
be ſuppos'd that an evil Prince ſhould be otherwile than one that is cruel and unjuſt, 
and this to fall upon ſome perſons : for let him be luſttul, he ſhall not raviſh the 
Commonwealth ; and if he be bloody, his {word cannot cut off very great num- 
bers; and if he be covetous, he will not take away all Mens eſtates: but if a war be 
made againſt him, theſe evils will be very much more univerlal ; for the worſt of 
Princes that ever was hath obliged a great many, and {ome will follow him out of 
duty, ſome for fear, ſome for honor, and ſome for hopes ; and then as there is no 
ſubje& that complains of wrong but he hath under the government receiv'd more 
right than wrong, fo there is none that goes to do himlelf right (if that be all he 
intends, and not covetous and ambitious deſigns) bur in the forcing ir he will find 
more wrong than right. 
16, 3. ButI demand, Are there no perſons from whom it we receive wrong we muſt 
not be avenged of them? To a Chriſtian it had been a more reaſonable inquiry, 
whether there be any perſons of whom we may be avenged. Certainly there are none 
of whom we may be avenged without the aid or leave of the publick power.But whar 
if our Father do us wrong ? may weſtrike him? Jpylu ales; giperr, to bear our Fa- 
thers unjuſt wrath was one of the precepts the young man of Eretria had learnt of 
Zeno; and what then if we be injur'd by the publick Father ! Magno animo Regis, velut 
parentis contumeliam tulit ; it was (aid of Lyſimachus : & ut parentum ſevitiam ſic Patrie 
patiendo ac ferendo leniendam eſſe, (aid Livy. If we muſt bear with our Fathers ſoalſo 
with our Princes. V7 regere Patriam aut Parentes, quanquam & poſſis, ex delitta corrigas, 
importunum eſt, ſaid Salluf, Though it were in your power, though you might reform ſome 
evils, yet to rule your Parents or your Prince by force is not reaſonable, And it was an 
excellent ſaying which Cicero had from Plato, Tantum contendere in rep. oportet quan- 
tum probare tuis civibus poſſit, vim neque parenti neque patrie afferri oportere, Id enim 
Plato jubet, quem ego vehementer ſequor : & qui = cauſam ſibi fuiſſe ait reipublice 
nn attingende , quod cum fendiſſs populum Athenienſem prope jam deſipieatem ſene- 
ute, tumque eum nec perſuadendo nec cogendo reg poſſe vidiſſet , cam perſuaderi poſſe 
diſſideret, cogt * eſſe non arbitraretur, To contend and fight in a Commozwealth can ne- 
ver be approvea by the GittZens : ſtrive ſo much as you can juſtifie : but you muſt offer force 
neither to your parents nor to your country, that is the ſupreme government of your Coun- 
try. And when Plato ſaw the people of Athens almoſt deating with age, he deſpair'd of 
prevailing upon them by Pg ; but yet to compel them by force he concluded to be im- 
piow, Bur can any Man loſe by patience? hath it no reward? or is there no de- 
grees of Counſel in it? that is, Is not ſome patience acceptable though it be not 
neceſſary ? ſhall it have no reward, if it be more than we are bound to? It it ſiall be 
rewarded, though it be greater than is ſimply neceſſary, then it 1s certain , that 
whatever we ſuffer under evil Princes, to be quiet and peaceable is infinitely better 
than to reſiſt : For that ſhall have a good reward ; this ſeldom: miſles an ill one. But 
if there be no counſel, no degree of uncommanded patience, then all patience is ne- 
cellary ; for it is certain none is fin: for Chriſt was gloritied by ſuffering the grea- 
teſt injuries, and his Martyrs have trodden the ſame way of the Croſs; and fo muſt 
we if God calls us to it, if we will be his Diſciples. : 
| 4- Bur again I conſider, Does every ſubje& that is a wicked Man forfeit the right 
in his eſtate, otherwiſe than law appoints? Is dominion founded in grace ? or is'it 
founded in law and labor, in ſucceſſion and purchaſe? And is it not ſo in Princes? 
with this only difference, that their rights of goverament are derived from God im- 
mediately ; for none bur he can give a power of life and death : can therefore any 
one take away what they did not give? or can a ſupreme Prince lole it by vice, who 
did not get it by vertue, but by gift from God? If a law were made todevelt the 
Prince of his power in caſe of ill goyernment, then he were not the Man I mean, he 
15 not ſupreme but ſubordinate, and did rule precariouſly, rhat is as long as his ſu- 
perior judges will give him leave. But for the ſupreme he is ſacred and immured, 
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Euttp, 


Claudian, 


juſt as the utmoſt orbs of Heaven are uncircumlcrib'd ; not that they arc politively 


| Infinite, but becauſe there 1s nothing beyond them: fo 15 the ſupreme Magiltrate, 


I8. 


I9. 


nothing is above him bur God: and therefore in this caſe we may uſe the words of 
Livy, fi quis adverſus ea feciſſet, nihil ultra quam improbe fattum adjecit lex, It he 
does any thing againſt reaſon and juſtice, there 15 no more to be ſaid but that it was 
ill done. * But if he does not do his duty, that's no warranty for me not to do mine ; 
and if obedience and patience be a duty, then the one is as necellary, and the other 
is more neceſſary when he does not do what he ought. Br And after all, the ſupreme 
power 1n every Chriſtian republick hath no power to kill a ſubje& without law, nor 
to ſpoil him of his goods. Therefore neither can a ſubject Kill or exauthorate tie 
ſupreme at all; for there is no law todo it: and if he be the ſupreme power, he is al- 
ſo law-giver, and therefore will make no ſuch law agaiaſt himſelf; and if he did, he 
were neither wiſe nor jult. ; 

Either then ſtop all pretences, or admut all. If you admit any caſe in which the 
ſubje&ts may fight againſt their Prince, you muſt admit every cale that he will pre. 
tend who is the judge of one. But becaule Government is by God appointed to re- 
medy the intolerable evils of confuſion, and the violence and tyranny of every ſtrong 
Villain, we muſt keep our ſelves there ; for if we take the {word, or the power, or 
the legiſlation, or the Judicature, or the impunity from the Supreme, we return to 
that ſtate of evil ſrom whence we were brought by government. For certain it is, 
all the perſonal milchiefs and injuſtices done by an evil Prince are infinitely more 
tolerable than the diſorders of a violent remedy againſt him. If there be not a 
derniere reſort , or a laſt appeal fixt ſomewhere, miſchiefs will be infinite ; bur 
the evils that come from that one place will ſoon be numbred, and eafier ſuffered 
and curd. 

It were eaſie to add here the ſentences of the wile Heathen to this very purpoſe; 
for though religion ſpeaks loudeſt in this article , yet nature her elf is vocal 
enough : but I have remark'd ſome already occaſionally, to the ſame ſence with that 
of Tacitus, Imperatores bonos voto expetendos , qualeſcunque tolerandos : $0 the wiſer 
Romans at laſt had learnt their duty. The fame alſo was the ſentence of the Greeks ; 

Tus Twy %exTUTwY apalies yptor Piper, 

We muZt patiently ſuffer the follies of our Rulers. So did the Perſians, 

_— quamvis crudelibus, eque 

Paretur Domiznts, 
Though the Loras be cruel, yet you muſt obey them as well as the gentle, But Iam weary 
of {o long telling a plain ſtory. He that is not determined by theſe things, I ſup- 
poſe will deſire to ſee no more. But if he does, he may pleaſe to ſee many more par- 
ticulars in Barclay, in Grotins, in eMonſieur de 1a Neue, in Albericus Gentilis, in Scipio 
Gentilis, in Bibop Bilſon, in Petrus Gregorins and Bodinus. I conclude, many 1u- 
preme Princes have laid aſide their Kingdoms, and have exchang'd them for honor 
and religion; and many ſubjects have laid aſide their ſupreme Princes or Magiſtrates, 
and have exchanged them for liberty and juſtice, But the one got, and the other 
loſt. F hey had real advantages; and zheſe had words in preſent, and repentance in 
reverſion. | 


— 


RULE Iv. 
The Supreme Civil Power is alſo Supreme Governor over all perſons and in all cauſes Ec- 
cleſiaſlical. 


FF this Rule were not of great neceſſity for the condu& of Conſcience, as being 2 
meaſure of determining all queſtions concerning the Sanction of obedience 79 all 
Eccleſiaſtical laws, the duty of Biſhops and Prieſts to their Princes, the neceſſity 
of their paying tribute, and diſcharging the burdens and relieving the neceſlities 0 
the Republick, I ſhould have been unwilling to have medled with it ; becaule it 
hath ſo fierce oppolition from the bigots of two parties, the Guelphs and the Gibet- 
lines, from Rome and from Scotland, from $. Peter and S. Andrew, the Papiſt and the 
Presbyterian : and they have plac'd all their great intereſt and their greateſt paſſions 


upon this queſtion, and uſe not to be very kind to any Man that ſhall at all oppole 
them. | From 


_ 


and their Laws im ſpecial. 


CHAP+3. 


From the Church of Rowe we have many learned men, ſervants of the Pope, who 

* affirm that all Government Eccleſiaſtical belongs to him ; that he only can make laws 
of Religion, that in that he hath a compullory over Kings, who are his ſubjects, de- 

pendant upon him, by him to be commanded in matters of religion ; to which all 

remporalties are ſo ſubordinate, thar if not dire&tly ( as ſome of them ſay ) yet dire- 

ly, as moſt of them ſay, iz oraine ad Spirituale bonum, for the good of the Church and 

of religion he can dilpole of them. The great defenders of this doctrine are ® Belar- 


mine and > Baronius, © Harding and 14 Eudemon Johannes, © Fevardentius and t Mariana, a De poniif, 


g Boucher and Þ Ficklerns, * Alexander Carerius andk D. Marta, | Doleman, and general- 
ly the Jeſuits, and all the Canoniſts. 


4 Contr. Epiſc, Elenſ. e In Comment, in Eſther, f In Theatr. g De Juſta abdicar, Henric. 3. b D: jure Magiſtruuum, 5 De poteftar* 


Pape. k De temp, & lp, Port t, poteſtate, 1 Of the broken luccefſivn, 


Oa the other ſide, the Presbytery pretends mightily to the ſcepter of Jeſus Chriſt, 
5 asthe Pope does to the Keys of S. Peter, and they will have all Kings ſubmit to 
that; as there is all the reaion inthe world they ſhould : but by this (cepter of Chriſt 
they mean their own claſſical meetings, and the Government that themſelyes have 
ſet up the other day ; to which the tirit inventer of it was at firſt forcd pitifully ro beg 
ſuffrages of allowance, and that it might be endur'd; but as il] weeds uſe to do, it 
quickly grew up to that height, that like the Bramble, it would be King, and all the 
birds and beaſts muſt come under the ſhadow of it. The great Maſtcrs of this inven- 


tion after Calvin are  Peza, " Cartwright, © Lambertus Dangus, ? Gellinus SHecanns, mNe Predby- 


q Guil. Bucanus, » Hermannus Renecherus, i Buchanan, * Chriſtopher Goodman, * Brutus *r 


Celta,  Franciſc. Hottoman, the Author of the Book called Speculum tyrannidis Philip- 


piRegis, * and the Dialogue of Philadelphus : and if any one would ſee more of thele, o Chriſtian. 


he may find enough of them in the writings of that Excellent and Prudent Prelate 
Dr. Bazcraft Arcbiſhop of Canterbury. 


p Lib,diſcipti- 


Theol. r Obſervar, inPſal. xr, f Dejure regni apud Scotos, e Treatiſe of Obedience, 


& De jure magiſtratuum, wv Francogallia. « Dial. 2. p.65. 


Concerning the pretences of the Church of Rome, they are as invalid as can be 
wiſh't. For although there are ſome overtures of Scripture made, as Tibi dabo cla- 
ves, and Ecce duo pladit, and Paſce oves, which are ſtrange arguments to conſider- 
1ng perions to prove the Pope (upcrior to Kings ( and concerning them TI ſhall not 
need to ule any argument, but ſet down the words of the Biſhop of Maeſtricht in 


Lib.s. Annal., 


an excellent oration of his recorded by 4ventine. Ambitioſi + ſuperbi ſunt qui illud yoigr. 


Domini Deique noſtri elogium, © uodcunque ſolveris ſuper terram, &c. & quodcunque 
ligaveris crit ligatum, &Cc. per fritta fronte interpretanao adulterant, ſug libidini ſervire 
cogunt, & nobis ceu pucris, cf omnium reram imperitis, aſtu illadere ſtudent, They that 
expound ſuch words of Chriſt to ſerve their pride or luſt of Empire are impudent, 
and think us to be fools and children, and fit to be cozen'd and fool'd out of our 
lenſes: ) yet theſe were made no ule of to any ſuch purpoſe for many Apes after 
the Apoſtles death ; and therefore upon wiſer accounts they cauſe this great article 
to relic upon ſome prudential motives, and ſome great precedents and examples. 
The particulars I ſhall conſider in the following numbers : but that which here lies 
in my way is their great boaſt of the fact of Pope Zachary depoſing Childerick King of 
France in the year 750, and appointing Pepin the Kings Marſhal to be King in his 


room. Upon the warranty of this Example Gregory the 7. endeavour'd to juſtifie Epi. al Peri- 
his proceedings againſt the Emperor Henry 4. Bellarmine will not endure with pa- 73mm Epi 


tience to hear that any one did this feat but the Pope only ; and on all hands they 
contend mightily that it was he, and not the Nobles and people of France. They 
indeed were willing but they had no authority, therefore they appeal'd to him as the 
Ordinary Judge ; and hedeclared for Pepin, and God declared for that Judgment 
that it was according to his will : for the event was bleſſed, Pepin was proſperous, 
and his ſon C/arles the Great grew a mighty Prince, and Fraxce a potent Empire, 
me Religion and the Church had great increment and more advantages than before 
or lince. 
5. But when men jucge of actions by the events, they only ſhew themſelves willing 
to be cozen'd by proſperity, and that they will endure nothing that hath affliction 
with it; but fo they become advocates for the greateſt villanies, becauſe they could 


Aaa 3 never 


Metenſ, 


- % ha 
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never come to their greatneſs if they were unproiperous. And therefore there is no 
judging of lawful or unlawful by the event, till the laſt cvent be tricd : and at the 
day of our death and at the day of Judgment, the event of things is the beſt argu- 
nent and the beſt trial of right and wrong. Bur belides this, the folly of theſe men 
is infinitely ſeen in this very inſtance. For it 15 no wonder that the Church of Rome 
was proſperous and did thrive upon that change: Pepin and Pope Zachary helped 
one another and divided the ipoil ; and Pepiz and Charles having no warranty and re- 
putation in that treaſonable ſurprize of the Crown of I raxce, but what they had 
from the opinion the world then had of the Biſh»p of Pome, it concern'd Charles tg 
advance the Papacy, that the Papacy might ſu; port him. But by all that is before hin 
in this world, a man knows not whether he be worthy of leve or hatred, faith Solomon : 
and a mans fortune is ſcez iz h# children: and therefore if the Popes fervants would 
look a little further than their own advantages, they might have conſider'd whar 
is obſerved by Paulus cAEmilims and Eexeventus of Imola, that in the days of Charles 
the Great, who was lon to Pepin, the Empire was divided ; ( which was thecurſe 
in which God puniſh'd Solomon in the perion of Keheboarr ) that his fon Ladwvicws 
Pius was ferv'd juſt as his Grandfather fſerv'd his Maſter the King, for his fon Lotha- 
71s did molt unnaturally rebel againſt him, depos'd him and thruſt him into acloj- 
ſter ; and that he himlelf felt the judgment of God, tor himlelt allo was depos'd, 
and ſucceeded to by Lews the ſecond, who was proſperous in nothing, but in ever 
undertaking the wind blew in his face. His ſon was Ludovicus pihili, fo they call'd 
him; a cypher of a King, and ſtood for nothing. He indeed lett an heir to the 
Crown: but he allo was a man that had no heart, and his ſon had no head ; for Charles 
the Bald was an extreme pitiful coward, and Charles le groſs was a fool. Afﬀertheſe 
ſucceeded 4rnulph, who was eaten up with Lice, the fad diſeaſe of Herod; and in 
his ſon Lew# the fourth that race was quite extinguiſh'd., And now if we judge of 
things by the event, have we not great reaſon even upon this account to ſuſped the 
fact of Zachary, ( though it was not his authority, but his conſent and his confede- 
racy with the Rebel ) to be extremely diſpleaſingto Almighty God, when there was 
not one of his line but went away wath a ſhare of the Divine anger ? Bur ſuch reaſon- 
ings as theſe concern none but them who feel them ; they may ſuſpe& the thing, 
and better examine their conhdences when they feel any extraordinary evils, which 
moſt commonly are the conſequents of a great ſin and a mighty diſpleaſure. But 
others are todo as they ſhould have done at firſt, go by rule, and not venture upon 
the thing to ſce-what will become of it. * Being now quit of this by which they have 
made ſo mnch noile ; all their other little arguments will ſoon melt away when they 
come to be handled. 

But as for the other pretenders (v7, thoſe of zhe Presbytery,) to a power ſuperior 
to Kings in Eccleſiaſtical Government ; they have not yet proved themſelves to have 
received from Chriſt any power at all, to govern in his Church ; and therefore much 
leſs by virtue of any ſuch power to rule over Kings. I do therefore ſuppoſe theſe 
Gentlemen not much concerned in this queſtion, becauſe they are uncapableof ma- 
king claim ; not only becaule Religion is no pretence to Regalities, and that Spiritu- 
al power is of a nature wholly different from the power of Kings ; but becauſe ifthe 
Spiritual were to be above the Temporal, yet even then they are not the better. For 
they have not only none of that Spirizual power which can pretend to Government, 
but it does not yet appear that they have any at all : and this relies upon the infinite 
demonſtrations of Epiſcopal Government and power ; which being one of the words 
and works of Chriſt, muſt needs be as firm as Heaven and Earth. But if they be con- 
cern'd, they will be concluded, 

And firſt in general, it is neceſſary that the ſupreme power of Kings or States 


* Cum jus con. ſhould be governors in Religion, or elſe they are but half Kings at the beſt, * for 
ferendi opima the affairs of Religion are one half of the intereſt of mankind: and therefore 


the laws of the x11 Tables made proviſion for religion as well as for the publick in- 
tereſt. 


( inquit Paulus , AEmilins lib 5. ) multum virium imperatorie Majeſtati detraxit in animis popularium, plus enim quam dimidium ſue j«* 
riſdittionss prrdider, 


7m triplex tabuls quod ter ſanxere quaterne 
Sacrum, Privatum, ex populi commune quod uſquan eſt, 


And 


8, 


Cuae.4. and their Laws m ſpecial. 


And this is ſo naturally and unalterably entail'd upon the (ſupreme power, that when 


Attalus the King of the Pergamentans made the people of Kowe his Heir with theſe 
words only, Populus Rom. bonorum meorum heres eſto, Let the peeple of Keme be Heir of 
all my goods ; by | Hs gcods ]they underſtood, Divina Humanaque, publica & privata, 


faith Eutropius, and Florus, all power in things publick and private, Humane and Di- 
vine, Forlince Religion 1s that great entercourle between God and us, it is impol- 
lible to deny to him who ſtands next to God the care of that by which we approach 
neareſt tohim 3 and this I learn'd from Juſtin, Jare ille a Dits proximmus habetur per 
quem Deorum Majeſtas vindicatur, He « rightly plac'd next under God, by whom the 
Majeſty of God ts aſſerted. And therefore the Chriſtians mult alter their ſtile, and no 
more ſay that the Prince is homo a Leo ſecundus, & ſolo Deo minor, ( whichare the 
words of Tertullian ) next to God, ' and only lels than him, if between God and the 
Prince there is all that great diſtance and interval of the Government of Re.1igion, He 
is the beſt and greateſt perſon that rules the beſt and greateſt intereſt : and it was 
rightly obſerved of S. Pan! concerning controverlies civil, tor money or land, Ser then 
to judge who are leaſt eſteemed amongſt you; that is, of the leaſt concern: but he that is 
Judge of life and death, that is, the Governor of bodies, and he thar governs the great- 
eſt affairs of ſouls, he indeed ought to be of higheſt eſtimation. Eiſvops and Pricjls are 
the great Miniſters of Religion, but Kings are the «pynyoi, the great Rulers and Governoys 
of it, And this is cafie to diſtinguiſh. For as the Kings Judges and Counſel learned in 
the Law miniſter law to the people, yet the King is the ſupreme Judge in law ; and 
the Kings Captains and (ouldiers hgh his battels,. and yet he 1s ſummrns lmperator, and 
the power of the M/7t/4 is his: ſoit is in religion, it muſt be miniſtred by perſons 
ordained to the ſervice, but govern'd by himlelf : He 15 not ſupreme unleſs he have 
all the power of Government. 

2. The care of religion muſt needs belong to the ſupreme Magiſtrate, becauſe reli- 
g100 is the great inſtrument of political happineſs : 4d magnas Keip. utilitates retine- 
tur religio in civitatibus, faith Cicero; and unleſs he have power to manage and con- 
duc it, and to take care it be rightly ordered, the ſupreme power hath not ſufficient 
todefend his charges. It the Prince cannot conduct his Religion, he is a ſupreme 
Prince uſt as if he had not the « Militia ; or as if he were Judye of right but not of 
wrong ; oras if he could reward but not puniſh ; or as if he had cognizance bur of 
one half of the cauſes of his people ; or as if he could rule at land but nor at ſea, or by 
night but not by day. Burt how it an enemy comes with a fleet againſt him, will he 
ſend a Brigade of horſe to take a ſquadron of ſhips? The caſe is juit the ſame ; for if 
God breaks in upon a Nation for the evil adminiſtration of religion, how ſhall the 
Prince defend his people or anſwer to God for them? And this 1s no inconliderable 
neceſfity : For belides that juſtice and charity, and temperance and chaſtity, and do- 
ing good and avoiding evil are partsof religion, and yet great material parts of go- 
vernment and the laws, the experience of mankind and natural realon teaches us, 
that nothing is ſo great a ſecurity or ruine to a State as the well or ill adminiſtration of 
Religion. 

Dit malta neglefi dederunt 
Heſperie mala lIuttuoſe : 

and Cicero, Omnia proſpera eveniunt colentibus deos, adverſa ſpernentibus, The people 
that have care of Religion are proſperous, but unhappy when they are irreligious, 

ovrixe Sou, faith Exripides ; and 

Kaor d ayarua roAgow worn morO-* 
Religion is the band of families, and a ſtrong foundation to Commonwealths. Ts 
Euyexlixoy amaATNs Kowwries 3%} voroNenias tparua, 0 Plutarch ; it is the ligature of all com- 
munities, and the firmament of laws: the ſame with that of Syneſius, cvaiCax rpwtoy 
vwobebAndSw xpnTis ATP, £2 m5 £q"nEe To ayanrua tuwePor Þ Baoikaas, Firſt let re- 
ligion be ſetled, becauſe it is the ſtrong Baſis and column upon which a Kingdom does relie. 
And of this we have God himſelfa witnefs : Seek che Kingdom of Heaven and the righr 
teouſueſs thereof in the firſt place, and all ay 4 things (_ that is, the neceſlities of rhe 
world and of this life ]/Hall be added, For lo faith the Apoſtle, Piety is profitable to all 


wings, having the promiſe of the life that now is, and of that which is to come, And to 
this that of Homer rarely accords, 

"Nc Tev 1 PaoihnG., auvporO, os I6ud h; 

Ard ego &v ToXAvrory iQhimoioiy dyaormr 


Ef 


L. z.Eutrop, 
'@ 2, L Flor, 


Lib.?, 


i Cor.5, 


Lib.2, de Dt. 
vivat, 


Horat. 


Orar. 5, in 


Verrem, 


In Bacchis;, 
In Supplic, 
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Eud nia: avriyno fipnot 7 yas prada 
Pups; x zefbas, Berbnor 5 SirS pea xapty. 
Tuxla Sd tuweda pnae' FiAaora 5 Tapiyea ib9; 
EZ ounyeoins' apetTwor 5 Aaoi vi” aug. 
The ſence of which is well enough rendred by that of Juſtinian, rep 6 eipnn Cu2.an'g 
pho, x; To AuToy nuiv culnmoa ToAITELRH) that he would take care concerning Eccle- 
ſiaſtical government or the affairs of religion ; for if this be kept in peace, allthe whole 
republick will be proſperouſly adminiſtred, reliqua nobis exuberabit politia. $0 it is ren- 
dred by one of our Saxoz Kings. The very Trees will bring their fruit in due lealon, 
and the Sea will give her Fiſh, and the Earth ſhall give herencreaſe, when Kings take 
* Forum im- Care of juſtice and religion. * By religion Princes encreale their Empire. So | Ci- 
pon —_ cero affirms of the Romans, Non calliditate ac robore, | ſed pietate ac religtone omnes gentes 
quirelgionibus natione[que ſuperaviſſe, They overcame all the Nations not by force or craft, but by 
pariſemt;%i- piety and religion. To which purpoſe is that cf Valerius Maximus, Non dubitave- 
Nat Devra, uni ſacris Imperia ſervire:. ita ſe rerum humanarum futura regimen exiſtimantia ſi Divi- 
| Orat.de xg bee atque corftanter eſſent famulata, The greateſt Empires maae no ſcruple of mint- 
i firing to Religion, as believing that then they ſhould moſt proſperouſly prevail in the Govern- 
ments of the world, if they well and conſtantly did ſervice to the Divine Almighty power, 
Now this is not to be underſtcod as if it meant that if a King were a good man and 
perſonally religious, it would procure blefſings fqr him and his people ; though that 
be true in ſome proportion of events : bur lig. utes that they ſhould be religious Kings, 
that is, as ſuch take care to defend, to promote, tv conduct and to govern it to ad- 
vantages and for the honor of God. And this obſervation is made by &. 4«ſt;n in his 
Epiſtle to Bonifacins, How as K ings ſerve the Lord in fear, but by forbidding ana by a 
religions ſeverity puniſhing thoſe things which are done againſt the Lords Commandments ? 
For otherwiſe does he ſerve him-as a Man, otherwiſe as a King. As a man he ſerves him 
by living faithfully : Put as a King he ſerves him by eſtabliſhing laws, commanding righ- 
teouſneſs, and forbidding the —_ So did Hezekiah ſerve God by deſtroying the 
Groves andthe idol Temples, and all thoſe things which were built againſt the Commanas of 
God. In the like manner King Joſiah did ſerve God: andthe King of Nineveh ſerv'd 
him by compelling all the city to ſerve the Lord, Thus King Darius ſerv'd God by deli- 
wering the idol to Daniel to be broken, and caſting his enemies into the Lions den: and 
Nebuchadnezzar ſerv'd him by forbidding by a terrible law all his ſubjefts to blaſpheme. 
Fer in this, Kings ſerve the Lord as Kings, when they do thoſe things for his ſervice 
which they cannot do but as Kings, Now if religion be the great intereſt, the preſer- 
ver, theeniarger of Kingdoms, it ought to be governed by the hands of theſe whoſe 
office it is to enlarge or to preſerve them. For if the inſtrument be conducted by 
other hands, the event ſhall depend upon them, and then they, not Kings, ſhall be 
an{werablc tor the felicity or infelicity of their Nations. And it was rarely well 
laid of Plutarch, that a city might be as well built in the air, without Earth to ſtand upon, 
" TouTHR, T TECK Fewn Sotn: araipelaons, TAYTUATLOL OP ao AaGay, 1 Aabioa THpno ty 
as a republick can either be conſticuted or preſerved without the ſupport of religion, That 
ſupreme power therefore that hath no government of religion is defective in a necefla- 
ry part of its life and conſtitution. _ | 
3. The ſupremacy and conduct of religion is neceſſary to the ſupreme power, be- 
* cauſe withour it he cannot in many caſes govern his people. For beſides that religion 
a is the greateſt band of laws, and conſcience 15 the greateſt endearment of obedience, 
meuocincht * and a ſecurity tor Princes in cloſets and retirements, and his beſt guard againſt 
princige: wii treaſons ; it 1s alſo that by which the common people can be carried to any great or 


_—— good orevil delign. And therefore Livy obſerves of A 


Novel. 42. 


9 


'uma, that to eſtabliſh his Go- 
p54. Maxi- ernment he firlt (etled religion, as ſuppoſing that nothing is more powerful to lead 
ere degr the people gently, or todrive them furiouſly, than to imprint in them the fear of 
bus nefris ie. God, or to ſcare them with religion. And therefore the Prince cannot rule without 


pay: * r it : He is but the ſhadow of a King and the ſervant of his Prieſts ; and if they rule re- 
eptequante. ligiun, they may alſo rule him. And that for two great cauſes. 

bo gentes fuere 

devils, que [tbo continerny omnis ſccietas, © difſoluto d:fſol-itur. Appiusl, 6, in fin, Omnium primam, rem ad malitudinem imprritams o& 
ills ſecults rudem rfficaciſſimam, D-0rum metum irjic endum ratus ft, Liyis lib, 1, Primum enim malitie vinculum ef religio, © fgnorum 
amor, & deſererds n:fas. Sencc,cpilt,6 9, 


10. x, Becauſe the propolitions and opinions of religion have and are directly "m_ 
e 
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ded to have great influence upon the whole life and all the actions of Mankind. For 
how if the Miniſters of religion preach the Stoical fate, and that all things that 
come to pals are unalterably predetermin'd, who need to care how he lerves Ged, or 
how he (erves his Prince? Swetonins ſays of Tiberius, that he was religionis neglipe;.- 
tior, quippe perſuaſtonts plenus cuntta fato agt, careleſs of religion, becauſe he was fally 
perſwaded that all things came by deſtiny. To what purpole are laws or puniſhments, 
rewards and dignities, priſons and axes, rods and Lictors, when it is injuſtice to 
puniſh a criminal tor being unavoidably miſerable? and then all government is at 
an end when there can be no vertue nor vice, no juſtice nor injuſtice: for what is 
alike neceſſary, 1s equally juſt. But upon ſome ſuch account as this P/ato (aid that 
they are not to be ſuffered in a Commonwealth who ſaid that God is the Author of 
evil. * And what are likely to be the effects of that perſwaſion which is a great 
ingredient 1n the religion of ſome Men | That Dominion is founded 1a grace ; that evil 
Princes may be depoſed ; that hereticks may be excommunicated , and their ſub- 
jects abſolved from the oath of their allegiance ; that faith is not to be kept with 
hereticks ; that it is lawful to tell a lie before a Magiſtrate, provided we think up the 
truth ; that Kings are but execurtioners of the decrees of the Presbytery ;_ that all 
things ought to be in common ? ] By ſuch propoſitions as thele it is ealie to over- 
throw the ſtate of any Commonwealth ; and how ſhall the Prince help himlelf, it 
he have not power to forbid theſe and the like dangerous doctrines! A Common- 
wealth fram'd well by laws and a wiſe adminiſtration, can by any one of thele be 
fram'd anew and overturn'd. Ir is therefore neceſſary that the Prince hold one cnd 
of his ſtaff, leſt himſelf be ſmitten on the head. | 

2, The other great cauſe is this, Becauſe religion hath great influence upon per- 
ſons as well as actions ; and if a falſe religion be ſet on foot, a religion that does not 
come ſrom God, a religion that only pretends God, but fears him not, they that con- 
du& it can lead on the People to the moſt deſperate villanies and machinations. We 
read in the life of Hezry the third of Exg/and, that when he had promis'd any thing Matth. weſts 
to his Nobility that he had no mind to perform, he would preſently ſend to the Pope 77mm nn 
for a Bull of diſpenſation, and ſuppos'd himſelf acquitted : and who could ſuffer 
ſuch a religion that deſtroyed the being of contracts and focieties, or bear the evils 
conſequent to ſuch a religion? And of the ſame nature, but ſomething worle in the 
inftance, is that which Arnalaus Ferronius tells of, that the Roman Lawyers anſwer Lib. 8. Reruai 
to Ferdinandus Davalus, that at the command of the Pope he might take up arms ******: 
againft the Emperor Charles the fifth , his Prince , without any guilt of Treaſon. 
And it was yet very much worſe which was done and faid by the Pope Fob» 22.againſt 
the Emperor Lews the 4. Sud fi nobis obtemperare detrefaverit, Patriarch, F-piſ- gxertin, lib, 
copis, cunttis Sacerdotibus, Principibus, Crvitatibus imperamuns ut eundem deſerant, ac 7+ Anal, 
nobis parere cogant, Patriarchs and Princes, Biſhops and Prieſts were not only allow- 
ed, but commanded to forilake their Emperor, and to compel him to obey the Bi- 
ſhop of Rome. By theſe and much more it appears, the evil Miniſters of a falſe re- 
ligion have great powers of doing what they pleaſe: 

Nam faciunt animos humiles formidine Divum, 
Depreſſoſque premunt ad terram —— 

They make the People abfolure ſlaves, and litt them up again with boldneſs to do 
miſchief. Euzawloy &s Saodamoriay to Bappaerrov, lard Plutarch, The rude people 1, Sentorio. 
are eaſte and apt to ſuperſtition : and when they are in, they are ready for any violence. 
Superſtitione qui eſt imbutus quietus eſſe non pote#t, ſaid Cicero : they cannot be quiet 
when they have got a wild propoſition by the end. And this is too much verified  _ 
by the Hiſtories of almoſt all Nations: for there is none but hath ſmarted deeply by os m_ 
the factions and hypocrifies of Religion. The Prieſts of Fupiter in the Iſland of Florws ib. 3, 
eMeroe did often lend the People to kill their Kings. Emnnus a Roman flave arm'd © ** 
60000. Men upon pretence of a. religious ecſtaſie and inſpiration. Maricws in Fraxce 
did the like : fo did an Egyprian in the time of Claudius the Emperor, mention'd by 
Foſephns, who led after him 30000, Men againſt the Romans. The two falſe Chriſts, ;i., neb-110 
the one in the time of Vepſiar, the other under Hadrian, prevailed to the extreme Judzic. cap.12, 
ruine of their miſerable Country-men. Leo and the Turkiſh Annals tell us ſtrange 
events and overthrows of Government brought to pals by the arts of religion in the 
hands of El/»ahel and Chemin 6 Mennal in Africa : the firſt taking the Kingdom of 
Morocco from 4braham their King, together with his life.; the other forcing the 
King 
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King of Feſſe to yield unto him the Kingdom of Temeſns, In iſiz Shavoeulis of the 
Perſian Sect by his religion arm'd great numbers of Men, and in three great battails 
overthrew the Trkiþ power, and pur to hazard all their Empire. 

They that knew none of thele {tories did know others like them, and at leaſt 
knew the force of religion to effect what changes pleaſed them who had the conduc 
of it ; and therefore al wiſe Princes, ancient and modern, took care to prevent the 
evil by ſuch remedies and arts of government as were in their hands. Three reme- 
dies were found out ; two by Men, and one by God. : 

13, T- The ancient governments of the world kept themſelves and their people to the 
religion of their Nation, that which did comply with their government, that which 
they were ſure would caule no diſturbance, as being that which was a part of the Go- 
vernment, was bred up with it, and was her younger {iſter ; but of foraign rights 
and ſtrange and new religions they were — impatient: by the prohibition 
and excluſion of which by their civil laws, as the ſupreme power {ecur'd the intereſt 
and peace of the republick, ſo it gave demonſtration that the civil power was (u- 
preme alſo in the religion. Upon this account we find that Ariſtotle and Anaxagoras 
were accuſed ; Socrates and Protagoras were condemn'd, for holding opinions and 
teaching contrary to the religion of their Country ; and it was uſual with the 4the- 

Lib.2, contr. x#ians {0 to proceed : {0 Foſephus writes of them, I-w; " Tus (Nc Lover TaACH T85 Cxetvwy 

Appion, youus heyEautrs mech Few amTacatnITus x0Agkay, they ard ſeverely puniſh any max 
that ſpake but a word againſt the religion eſtabliſhed by law. The Scythians allo put Ana- 
cBarſis to death for celebrating the feaſt of Bacchus by the Grecian rites——- For 
theſe Nations accounted their Country gods to be entertain'd and endear'd by their 
Country religion, and that they were c—_ with any new ceremonies, # But 
this thing was moſt remarkable in the ſtate of Rowe, For this was one of the 

Liv. lib.s, Charges which they gave to the eAfailes, Ne qui niſs Romani Dii neque alio more quam 
patrio colerextur. And Marcus eAfmilias recited a Decree to this purpoſe, Ne quis in 

Liv. lib. 39. publico ſacrove loco novo aut externo rity ſacrificaret. And this they made a ſolemn buſi- 
neſs of, faith Livy, quoties Patrum Avorumque etate negotium Magiſtratibus datum 
of ut ſacra externa fieri vetarent, In the days of our Anceſtors they often made laws far- 

idding any ſtranger rites ; but commanded that only their own Country gods ſhould 
be worſhipped, and that after their Country manner. For this was enjoyned in the 
laws of the x11. Tables, Nemo pes Deos capeſſit. No man muſt have a reli- 
gion of his own, but that which 1s appointed by laws. And upon this ſtock Clau- 
dius baniſhed the Jews from Rome, and quite extinguiſh'd the ſuperſtition of the 
Druides, which Auguſtus Ceſar had fo often prohibited. Bur moſt full to this pur- 
poſe is the Narrative which Do makes of the counſel which « Mec en gave to young 
Octavian, To uy Yer TaAvTN TAYTWs AUTOS TE Thu KATH THTETEAR, 3%) TY5 HANES TAGEN 
arayxale Tys ? Eevicovtas TiTERR AUTO [IGEH X XOAGRGE, OT XKGLYH TIYH I atzovic Ot TUB" 
Tot &vTHaGbeprTes TWAAYs aranalyoy %AAolefporouay* xv TTY x GUYWjhOTIHE 3; GUGaGHS 
STepac T6 yiyvortar, Worſhip God always and every where according to your Cars Cu 
ſtoms, and compel others ſo to do: but hate and puniſh the bringers in of ſtrange religions ; 
becauſe they who bring in new Deities and forms of worſhip, they perſwade men to receive 
other laws, and make Leagues, Covenants, faitions and confederacies, 
14, And therefore to prevent innovations in religion, the Remazs often inquir'd after 
thoſe who had books of ſtrange religions, and when they found any they bura'd 

Liv. 5. dec, 3, them ; as we find in Livy and Szetonius, They would not ſuffer the rites of religion 

yr 4 to be publickly diſputed : and Augeſtus would not have the Cauſes of the Rites of 

31, en © Ceres heard in open Court. And when Ptolemy of Egypt was preſs'd to hear the 
Controverlie between the Jews and the Samaritans concerning the Antiquity of 
their Religion, he would not admit any ſuch diſpute, till the Advocates would un- 
dertake their cauſe to be juſt upon the pain of death, ſo that they who were over- 
come in the cauſe ſhould die tor it ; and that rhey ſhould uſe no arguments but 
thoſe which were taken from the received laws of their Country, the law of Moſes : 

Joſeph 1ib.13, FREY did fo, and the advocates of the Samaritan party being overcome were put £9 

Aarig Judic. death. For they knew that to introduce a new religion with fierceneſs and zeal 

c.&, would cauſe diſturbances and commotions in the Common-wealth ; and none are ſo 
ſharp, ſo dangerous and inteſtine as thoſe which are ſtirred by religion. Pro 4775 © 
focis is the greateſt of all contentions, for their Country religion and their Coun 


try dwellings : for their {ltars and their hearths even old women and children = 
art 
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carry clubs and ſcalding water, * This caution therefore was allo obſerv'd by Chriſti- * Novel.103. 
an Princes. J«ſtinian gave in charge to the Proconſal of Paleſtine to prevent all po- ©* 

pular tumults which from many caules uſe to diſturb the Province, Tum vero maxime 

ex aiverſitate relio10; um ---+- quandoquidem ut multos illic tumultns exiſi ere CErmimis, ne- 

que leves horum events ; but eſpecially thoſe that proceed from diverſuies of religion ; for 

this begets many tumults, axd theſe uſually ſit very heavy upon the Commonwealth: the 

changes of religion being moſt commonly the moſt deſperate paroxy{mes that can 

happen in a ſickly ſtate. Which Leon1z2aus Biſhop of Antzoch exprels'd prettily by an 
Emblem ; for ſtroaking of his old white head, he ſaid, When ths ſnow is diſjoiv'a, 2 

great aeal of dirty weather would follow : meaning when the old religion ſhould be que- 

{tion'd and diſcountenanc'd, the new religions would bring nothing but trouble and 
unquietnels. ; 

ic This courle of forbidding new religions is certainly very prudent, and infinitely 

5” Juſt and pious. Not that it 1s lawful for a Prince to periecute the religion of any 
other Nation, or the private opinion of any one within his own; but that he ſuffer 
none to be ſuperinduc'd to his own to the danger of peace and publick tranquillity. 
The perſwaſions of religion are not to be compell'd : but the diſturbances by religi- 
on are to be re{trained by the laws. And if any change upon jult reaſon is to be 
made, let it be made by authority of the ſupreme : «# reſpublica ſalva fit ; that he 
may take care that peace and bleſſings may not go away to give place to a new pro- 
bleme. When itisin the Princes hands he can make it to comply with the publick 
laws, which he then does beſt of all when he makes it to become a law it ſelf. Bur 
againlt the law no man is to be permitted to bring in new religions, excepting him 
only whocan change the law, and ſecure the peace. Beyond this no compulſion 
is to be usd in religion * Tegſperlniyd n maou FrootCan Cwns Þ vv ) Þ peAAvons opetiv x a, 1. Pzdag 
eyſerrij ox 16 auyſera royiou®, (aid S. Clemens Alexanarinus, {UL religion muſt enter c.x. ; 
by exhortation ; for it is intended to beget a deſire in our mind that ts of the ſame cogna- 
tion, a defire of the life that now is, and of that which is tocome, The ſame with that of 
Theodoricus King of the Romans, Religionem imperare non poſſumus, quia nemo cogitur ut ou 
credat invitms : and Theobaldns writing to the Emperor F«ſtinian argued well, Since | py © po | 
God himſelf is pleas'd to permit many religions, we dare not by force impoſe any one ; for Variar.ep.27., 
we remember to have read that we muſt ſacrifice to God with a willing mind, not by the Rn tad 
command of any one that compels, And therefore the old Romans, the Greeks, the Scy- 
thians, although they would admit no new religion amongſt their own nncpla, 
would permit to every Nation to retain their own; by this practice of theirs decla- 
ring that religion is not to be forc'd abroad, nor chang'd at home, but that it was by 
the ſupreme power of the Republick to be conducted lo as to comply with the intereſt 
of the Commonwealth. This was the hr{t remedy againſt the evils of religious pre- 
tences; which by being conducted in the hands of the Civil power ſhews zhat to be 
ſupreme even in the Queſtions of Religion. 

16, 2. The other which was found out by Men, 1s that they did take the Prieſthood WE 
intothe hands of the ſupreme civil power ; and then they were ſure that all was ſafe. ww wag " 
The Egyptians choſe their Prieſts out of their Schools of learning, and their Kings out Trilmey, 
of their Colledges of Pricſts. The Kings of Aritia, a place not far from Alba, were on _— 
allo Prieſts of Viana: The ſame 1s reported of the Prieſts of Bellona, that they were andr. 
the Kings of Cappadocia, faith Hirtins ; and the Prieſts of Pantheon were ſupreme PiodSicnl.l6. 
Judges of all cauſes, and conduRors of all their wars. The Kings of Perſia were * © 
always conſecrated to be Princes of the ceremonies, ſo was the King of Lacedemor : 
and at this day the Kings of « Malabar are allo Bramenes or Prieſts; and it was a law 
among{t the KEE Sacrorum omnium poteſtas ſub Regibus eſto, The power of religi- 
on and all holy things was to be under their Kings: and Virgil ever brings in his Lib.to.Xceid, 
Prince eA£reas as preſident of the ſacrifical rites; and of ſomething to the ſame pur- 
pole Ovid makes mention, Faſtor. 

Urque ea nunc certaeſt, ita Rex placare Superna | 
Numina lanigere conjuge debet ovis, 
, " The King with the ſacrifice of a Ram was to appeaſe the Gods, So did Remulus and 
- Numa; Romulus auſpiciis, Numa ſacris conſtitutis fundamenta jecerunt Romang ctvt 
ratis, (aid Cicero: they built Rome, and religion was the foundation of the City. 
And the fame cuſtom deſcended with the ſucceeding Kings, as Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſens reports, Npurov piy iepwy 3%) FU01@v fyLuoviay Eoty, 3 THyla Ii Exavy Textled at 
T& 
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Ta Te); Te; "Ty They had the government of. all ſacrifices and holy rites, and what ſoewer 
was to be done tothe Holy Gods, was done by them, wn 

17, When afterwards they ſeparated the Prieſthood fromthe civil power, they ap- 


pointed a ſacrificing King to take care ofthe rites, but they Kept him from all inter- 
Feſius Pom- medling with civil affairs ; he might bear no office in the Commonwealth, nor 


peius, 11.14, : : > Ne | 
Dionyl.Halic, have any = pr rapy in the army, nor make an oration to the people, nor mcddle 


libs.  withpublick affairs: and yet beſides this caution, the ſupreme Magiſtrate was Poy- 
A.Gell.b.10. rifex Maximus ; and although he did not uſually handle the rites, yet when he 
La1b.a. pleas'd he made laws concerning the Religion, and puniſh'd the Azgurs, and the 


Veſtal Virgins, and was ſuperior to the Rex ſacrorum, and the whole Colledge of 
Prieſts, 

But when the Commonwealth was changed into Monarchy, Angnſtus annexed the 
great Pontificate to the Imperial dignity, and it deſcended even to the Chriſtian Em- 
perors, who becaule it was an honorary title, and was nothing but a power of diſpo- 
ſing religion, they at firſt refusd it not : but upon this account it was that Tacrus 
ſaid of the Koman Emperor, Nunc Deim munere ſummum Pontificem ſummum hominy; 
eſſe, The greateſt Prieſt is alſo the greateſt Prince. * Now this device of theirs would in- 
deed do their buſineſs, but it was more than was needful. For though it were cer- 
tain that religion in the hands of the ſupreme Magiſtrate ſhould never diſturb the pub- 
lick ; yet it might be as ſure ifthe Miniſtery were in other hands, and the Empire 
and condudt of it in their own. And that was Gods way. 

3. For God hath intruſted Kings with the care of the Church, with the cuſtody 
of both the Tables of his Law, with the defence of all the perſons of his Empize ; 
and their charge is to prelerve their people in all godlinels and honeſty, in peace and 
in tranquillity: and how this can be done without the lupreme care and Government 
of religion is not caſie to be underſtood. 

4. But this appears in that Kings, that is, the ſupreme power of every Nation, 
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are Vicegerents of Chriſt, who is Head of the Church, and Heir of all things; Be 
ruleth with a rod of iron; He i Prince of the Kings of the Earth; the only puten- 
tate, King of Kings and Lord of lords ; To him is given all power tn Heaven and Earth, 
and by him K ings relvn. SoS. Athanaſins, * Aa Cavwy By © X £405 T Feproy METENOE) 
QUT *; 2d x8 Toi ayios Xgroiaray Pacinevorw. emrayacptlar Tyrus BH 7 oixoy anus, 
Chriſt taking his throne hath tranſlated it and given it holy Chriſtian K ings to return 
them back to the houſe of Jacob, The Fathers of the Council of Arminum writing to 


Vig. 
ig Conſtantins the 4rrian Emperor, ſay to him, that by Chriſt he had his Empire given 
him ; 4s[ Xert ]ooi x) To Baoihevar grws vmncer wx) © ab nuds oixupims xeptaAY, 
By him thou art appointed to reign over all the world, And upon this account L iberius 
gave him this advice, pan pays TEess T SES wnota oo nthy apylu TauTuy* Ie, ar ovyagt- 
ics dotCnoy: &: auTov, Fight not againſt him who hath given thee this Empire ; andin- 
ſtead of thankſgivings, pay him not with diſhowor. For the Prince being an Arrianand 
denying the Divinity of Chriſt, did di/honor the Prince of the Kings of the Earth, 
who had deſerved better at his hands. The conſequent of this conſtderation is this, 
If Chriſt as the ſupreme King does rule his Church, and in this Kingdom hath de- 
puted the Kings ofthe Earth, and his Vicars they are, then they are immediately 
under him in the Government of Chriſts Church. For Chriſt ina Heaven is both 
King and Prieſt. As King hereigns over all the world for the glory of his Father 
and the good of his ele& ; as Prieſt he intercedes for all mankind, and particularly 
for them who ſhall be heirs of Salvation. Now in both theſe relations he hath on Earth 
deputed certain perlons toadminiſter and to imitate his Kingdom and Prieſthood re- 
ſpectively. For he governs all the world, but he does it by his Angel Miniſters, 
and by Kings his deputies. He officiates in his Prieſthood himſelf, and in this he 
hath no deputy ; for he intercedes for us continually : but he hath appointed an or- 
der of holy and conſecrated: perſons to imitate the offices of this Prieſthood, to mi- 
niſter the bleſſings of it to the people, to repreſent the death of the Crols; to 
preach pardon of fins to the penitent, to reconcile lapſed and returning ſinners, 
that 15, to miniſter to the people all the bleſſings which he by the office of Prieſthood 
procures in Heaven for us. Now it is certain that he hath made deputies of his 
Kingdom ; for all power being given to him as the great King, there can be no Go- 
vernment upon Earth but what he appoints. The Government i upon his ſpoulaers, 


and all the Earth is his inheritance, and therefore from him all juſt any ar 4 
erty d. 
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deriv'd. Now it being manifeſt that he is the fountain of all Kingly power, it is 
alſo as manifeſt that all this power is delegated to the Kings of the Earth ; for by me 
Kings reign, ſaith the wiſdom of God, and it 1s one of his moſt glorious appcllatives, 
that he is Prince of the Kings of the Earth ; and it is as certain that none of this Kingly 
power wasgiven tothe miniſters of religion, but expreſly denied to them. The 
Kings of Nations exerciſe dominion ; that's their province: but it ſhall not be ſo 
amongſt you : But he that is greateſt amongſt you let him be your miniſter, That's your 
ſtate, you are miniſters of the Kingdom to other purpoſes, in other manners ; you 
do your work by ſerving, by humility, by charity, by Iabours and compliance, by 
gentle treatments and the gentleſt exhortations ; nothing of a King is to be in you, 
but the care : o7: ovyamlay Thy Baoikaay TH i£290Un ovyxAul)ar Eh Ta hy x Awe, for 
to joyn the Kingdom and the Prieſthood Evangelical is to joyn in one band things of the moſt 
differing nature : for the name of Kings hath power and conſtraint, Rods and Axes ; 
the name of Prieſts and Apoſtles hath in it nothing but gentle mariners and holy mi- 
niſteries. Kings can compel ; the miniſters of religion muſt intreat. They can kill ; 
but at the moſt theſe can but rebuke ſharply. Theſe can cut off from ſpiritual com- 
munion, and deny to give them myſteries that will hurt the wicked and the indif- 
pos'd ; but they can cut them off from life it ſelf. Kings juſtly ſeek honours, wealth 
and dignity,” and it is allowed them by laws and by neceſſity, and by their reaſon : 
But Prieſts muſt xot ſeek their own, but only the things of Feſus Chriſt. They muſt 
indeed be maintain'd ; the Oxe cannot labour if his mouth be mulled : but though 
this be his maintenance it muſt be no part of his reward. Our bleſſed Saviours word 
is rendred by S. Matthew by xataxverevey, The Kings of the people dorule Impe- 
riouſly. This very word is alſo us'd by 8. Peter, and forbidden to the elders of the 
Church, and to it is oppos'd Toairay, to feed the flock like ſhepherds. The 
manner of xvgxevey us'd by S. Paul, or xaleaxverevay us'd by S. Matthew and S. Peter, 
the exerciſing dominion is compulſion, and great riches: this is allo forbidden to the 
Clergy, they muſt not do any thing dyayza5pa:, nor aigeepsos, not Fi profit to 
themſelves, not with violence or impoſing neceſſity apon others. The Miniſters ot reli- 
gion are very conſiderable iz this Kingaom of Chriſt, to promote and to advance it 
by holy preachings and holy miniſtrations : but it is true which was ſolemnly declar'd 
in Baby/on to the Prince of the Captives, officium ipſi non poteſtatem injungi, & ab eo 
die incipiendum ipfi ſervire omnibus ; their eminency is nothing but an emincuu! 
ſervice, it is the greateſt miniſtery in the Kingdom, but hath in it the leaſt 0. Em 
pire. But of this I ſhall have occaſion to give a fuller account. For the preſc; 1, .h..c 
which the preſent argument intends to per{ſwade is, that the Miniſters .., rei.%i0a 
are not only officers under Chriſts Prieſthood, but ſubje&ts in his Kingdom, whicl: is 
adminiſtred by Angels and Chriſtian Princes in all the Imperial, in ths defenſive 
and coactive parts and powers of it. The Chriſtian King or ſupreme M1gifrate can 
do every thing, TAlu wor T8 tepupyar, as Comatenws laid, only except the {acred Mini- 
fleries: which is the ſame which was ſaid by the famous Biſhop of Corduba, Hoſirs in 
Athanaſius ; Neque igitur fas eſt nobys in terris Imperium tenere, neque tu ſacrorum & 
thymiamatum habes poteſtatem, lmperator, hoc eſt jus adolendi, The good Biſhop was 
ſpeaking of the fact of Ozias, who though he had power over the Prieſts, yet had 
nothing to do to meddle with the rights of Prieſthood: Ir is not lawful for us to medale 
with Empire or the rights of Government ; nor for thee, O Emperor, with the rites of In- 
cenſe, The ſummis this, If Chriſt by his Kingly power governs his Church, and 
Chriſtian Kings are his Deputies, then they allo are the Supreme under Chriſt of the 
whole Government of the Church. | 
5. So that now Iſhall not need to make uſe of the precedents of the Old Teſta- 
ment, nor recite how David order'd the courſes of the Lewires, the ule of the bow 
in the Quire, the ſolemnities of publick ſeryice, nor how Solo-zon pur Abiathar from 
the High-prieſthood, nor how Jehu, nor Hezekiah, nor Fefiah reform'd religion, 
pull'd down Idols, burnt the Groves, deſtroyed the worſhip of Baa, reduc'd the 
religion of the God of Iſrael. This indeed is an excellent argument, becauſe it was 
a time 1n which God gave his Prieſts more ſecular eminency and external advanta- 
ges than ever he did ſince, and alſo becauſe Chriſt chang'd nothing in the Kingdoms 
of the Earth ; he left them as he found them, only he intended to make them mini- 
ters and portions of his Kingdom ; and that they thould live privately, and govern 
publickly by his meaſures, that is, by the juſtice and mercy Evangelical. But this ar- 
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gument I was the more willing to touch upon, becaule the Church-of Exg/azd much 
relies upon it in this queſtion, and excommunicates thole who deny the Supreme ci- 
vil power to have the ſame authority in cauſes Eccleſiaſtical, which the pious Kings 
of the Hebrews had over the Synagogue : Bur I tind the ancient Doctors of the 
Church preſſing much upon the former medium, That Chriſt hath ſpecially intruſted 
his Church to Chriſtian Princes. For, 

6. Chriſt ſhall call Chriſtian Kings to account for Souls. Cogneſcant Principes ſeculj 


* Deo ſe debere rationem reddere propter Eccleſiam quam a Chriſto tuendam ſuſcipiunut. Nam 


ſroe augeatur pax & diſciplina Eceleſie per fideles Principes, ſroe ſolvatur, ille ab es rati- 
onem exigit qui corum poteſtati ſuam F.ccleſiam credidit, 1aid Iftdore Hiſpalenfis, Let the 
Princes of the world know that they muſt give az account to God for the Church which they 
have received from Chriſt into their Protettion, For whether the peace and Diſcipline of 
the Church be encreaſed by faithful Princes, or whether it be diſſold, he who hath iy. 
truſted his Church to their power will exatt an account from them. And therefore P. 
Leo to Leothe Emperor gave this advertiſement, Debes tacuntlanter advertere Regi- 
am poteſtatems tibi non ſplum ad mundi regimen, ſed maxime aa Fccleſig preſidinmeſſe col- 
latam, Vou muſt diligently remember that the ſupreme power t grven to you not only for the 
government of the world, but eſpecially for the ſafety and defence of the Church, Now 
this defence not being only the defence of guards, bur of laws, not only of perſons, 
but eſpecially of Religion, muſt needs infer that Kings have ſomething more to doin 
the Church than the Court of Guards hath : he defends his ſubjects in the lervice of 
God ; he defends and promotes this ſervice ; he is not todetend them if they diſl.rve 
Chriſt, but to puniſh them, and of this he is Judge and Exactor : and theretore his 
defence declares his right and Empire. Ex quo Imperatores fatti ſunt Chriſtiani, rc: 
Eccleſia ab ipſis depenaiſſe : ſo Socrates expreſles this queſtion. Ever ſiace the Lmpe- 
rors became Chriſtian, the = of the Church have depended upon them. They did (o 
before, but they did not look after them : they had the power from Chriſt, but 
they wanted his grace: they owed duty to him, but they paid it not, becaulethey 
had no love for him. And therefore Chriſt took what care he pleas'd, and ſupport- 
ed it in perlecution, and made it grow in deſpight of oppoſition : and when this he 
had done long enough to prove that the religion came from God, that it loſt nothing 
by perſecution, bur that his ſervants loved him and died for him, then he called the 
Princes into the houſe of Jacob, and taught them how to adminiſter his power to the 
purpoles of his own deſignment. Hence come thoſe expreſſions us'd oken by Aantt- 
quity concerning Kings, calling them Vicarios Dei, vere religionis Rettores, evorCacs 
x) Ti5"ews apanyss, The Deputies of God, Governors of true Religion, the Captains and 
Condnttors of Faith and Godlinefi; ad quorum curam, de qua Deo rationem reddituri 
erant, res illa maxime pertinebat, For totheir care Religion and the Church did be- 
long, and concerning that care they were to give an account to God. 

Now if we deſcend to a conſideration of the particular charges and offices of Kings 
in relation to the Church, it will not only be a mighty verification of the Rule, but 
allo will miniſter to the determination of many caſes of Conſcience concerning 
Kings, and concerning the whole order Eccleſiaſtical. This I ſhall do in the follow- 
ing Rules, which are but appendices to this. 
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RULE V. 
Kings have a Legiſlative power in the aff aws of Religion and the Church. 


His isexpreſly taught by S. Auſtin. In hoc Reges ſicut es divinitus precipitur Dev 
ſerviunt in quantum Reges ſunt, ſi in ſuoregno |, jubeant, mala prohibeant, 20n 
ſolum que pertinent ad humanam ſocietatem, verum etiam que pertinent ad Divinam relt- 
gionem, In this Kings in that capacity ſerve God according to the Divine Commandment , 
zf in their reſpettive Kingdoms they command good things and forbid evil, not only in relatt- 
on to humane ſociety, but in order to religion. 


2,.\ Thelcaſt part of this power is to permit the free exerciſe of it, and to remove 


all impediments, and to give it advantages of free aſſemblies, and competent Main 


tenances and juſt rewards and publick encouragements. So Cyrw and Darius = 
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and their Laws in ſpecial. 
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leave and guards and reſcripts, _ and proviſions and command to the Jews 
of the Captivity to build the Temple. So Con3tartine and Licinins did to the Chri- 
ſtians to practiſe their religion. Thus Hezekiah and ſome other pious Kings of the 
Hebrews tvok away the offences of the People, the brazen ſerpent, the groves and 
images, the altar of Berhez, and the idolatrous ſervices. And of thele things there 
is little queſtion ; tor the Chriſtian Princes by their Authority ſhut up the Temples 
of the Heathen Gods. 

That which is yet more conſiderable is, that by puniſhments they compel their 
Subjects to ſerve God and keep his Commandments. That which was oblerved of 
the Primitive Chriſtians, that they tied themſelves by Oaths and Covenaats to [erve 
God , to do juſtice, not to commit adultery, to hurt no Man by word or deed, 
to do good to every Man they could, to aſſemble together to worſhip Chriſt, 
that Chriſtian Princes are to ſecure by laws, that what Men will not do by choice, 
they may whether they will orno; and this not only in things relating to publick 
peace and the intereſt of the Republick, bur in the immediate matters of religion : 
{uch as are laws againſt (wearing, againſt Blaſphemy, againſt drunkenneſs and for- 
nication and the like, in which the intereſt of fouls is concerned, bur not the intereſt 
of publick peace. Hoc jubent Imperatores quod jubet Chriftus ; and it is a great ſervice 
to Chriſt that the fear of Men be ſuperadded; becaule to wicked perions and ſuch fot 
whom the ſeverity of laws was made, it often prevails more than the fear of God. 

But that which is more than all this is, that beſides thoſe things in which God hath 
declar'd his will, the things of the Church, which are dire&ly under no Command- 
ment of God, are under the ſupreme power of Chriſtian Princes. I need no other 
teſtimony for this but the laws themlelves which they made, and to which Biſhops 
and Prieſts were obedient and profeſs'd that they ought to be lo. And this we 
find in the inſtance of divers Popes who in their epiſtles gave command to their 
Clergy to obſerve ſuch laws which themſelves had received from Imperial edicts. 
For there are divers laws which are by Gratiaz thruſt into his colle&ion which 
were the laws of Chriſtian Princes. The Canon Fudicantem. 13.9. 5. expreſſing 
the office of a Judge 1n the Cogniſance of cauſes, attributed by Gratian to Pope 


Elentherius, was a law made by the Emperor Conſtantine, 1. 1. C. de Fudic, C. Theodof. 


and fo was that which was attributed to P. Fabiaz againſt acculers, Cay. fi quu iratus : 
It is in the Theodoſian Code and was made by the ſame Prince. The Canons which 
go under the names of 4 Sixtus and b Adrian and c Fabiax before cited of the ſame 
title were made by Gratias the fon of YValextinian the Elder: who alſo made the 
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reſcripts for reſtitution of Church-goods taken from Biſhops when they were # = 4.3. « 3+ 
forc'd from their Sees, attributed to Pope Caius and Pope Fohr. Theodefius the Empe- * Ab 


ror made the Canon qui ratione * for phe in accuſations, which yet 1s attributed to 
Pope Damaſus, but 1s in the Theodoſian Code : for thus the Popes eaſily became 
law-givers when they adopted into the Canon the laws of their Princes, which by 
their authority prevail'd beyond the memory of their firſt makers. The Canon 
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Conſanguineos, for {eparation of marriage within the prohibited degrees, was not 35: % ©: 


the Popes, but made by Theoaofius, as it is thought, at the inſtance of S. Ambroſe : 
and Valentinian made the Canon Privilegia for confirmation of the priviledges of the 


Church, which goes under the Name of Anaclezus. I could reckon divers others, a, «. 2. 


for indeed the Volume of the Decrees is full of ſuch conſtitutions which the Chriſtian 
Emperors made, but they were either aſſumed by the Popes or imputed to them. 
But that the Popes as Eccleſiaſticks had no authority to make laws of Eccleſiaftical 
affairs, butthat the Emperors had, was ſufficiently acknowledged by Pope Hoporins. 
Imperator Fuſtinianus decrevit ut Canones Patrum vim leaum habere oporteat, 
Canons of the Fathers became a law in the Church, was by the conſtitution of the Em- 
peror Tuitinian: For that was all the end both of the labours of war and the 
Counſels of peace, ut verum Dei cultum orbis noftri plebs dewota cuſtodiat, ſatd Theo- 
oftus and Hoxorins in their letters to Marcellinus : that our People may devontly follow 
the true worſhip of God, 
Upon this account we find that Conſtantine, Anaſtaſius and Juſtinian made laws 
concerning the expence and rites of ſepulture. Grattan, Valentinian and Theodeſius 
forbad dead corps to be interred within the memorials of Martyrs and Apoſtles. 
Honorizs appointed 'the Number of Deanes in the «Metropolis, and the Immunities 
of every Church, Leo and Anthemins forbad alienation of Church-lands. Bur 
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what ſhould I inſtance in particulars? they that know not this are wholly litrangers 
to the Ciyil law, particularly the firſt book of the Code, the Authenticks, the C; oh 
tulars of the French Princes, the laws of the Goths and Faadals, and indeed of by 
the Chriſtian Princes of the World. But the firlt ritles of the Code, De ſumma Tri. 
nitate > fide Catholica, De ſacroſanttis Ecclefiis, De Epiſcopis & Clericis, De Epiſeo 
pali Auatentia, De Hereticis, Mazichgis, SAmaritts, De apoſtatis, and divers other 
are witneſſes beyond exception. * Now in this there is no exception of matter 
For whatſoever 15 under Government 15 allo under the laws of Princes: uns, 364. 
Toy E=4y as Cninow T1 Bana, laid Juſtinian. Nothing comes amils to the Prince, 
every thing is under the Royal cognilance. Conſtantive made laws concerning felti- 
vals, and appointed what labours might and what might not be done upon the Lord; 
day; and ſodid Leo the Emperor, Valentinian the Elder made a law that no Clergy- 
man ſhould receive an inheritance by the will or gift of widdows and orphans, un- 
lels they were of the Kindred. S. * /mbroſe complains heavily of the law, and { 


I. 1. | does S. * Eierome, but conteſles it was juſt, and procur'd by the avarice of ſome Clex- 
_ ms gy-men who under cover of religion made a prey of the widdows. But this Decree 
* pit, 31. was ſent to Pope Damaſus and publickly read 1n the Churches of Rowe. And Uomorins 
+ the Emperor made a law concerning the election of the Pope. Which two latt inſtan- 
| ces I reckon to be very great, becaute at Rome now-a-days they arc intolerable. 

6. Bur if all thele laws were made by Emperors only by torce, againſt right and 

j:!tice, and beyond their jult power, then we are never the nearer for this argu- 

tom. 7, A, D. Ment: and that it is lo, Baroirs is bold to aftirm, who upon this title blames Fuſti- 
-o0 zian for medling with the affairs of the Church: for &uid Imperatori cum Eccleſia? 
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what hath the Emperor to ao with the Church? we know who ſaid it. And theretore 
a Synod at Rome under Sywmachus abrogated a law made by Baſilins a Deputy of 
King Ogoacer in an allembly of Eccleſiaftical perſons, in the vacancy of the See 
Apoltolick, upon the death of Simplicius. Now the law was a good law, it for- 
bad the alienation of the goods of the Church;. yet becaule it was a law made by 
a laick, they thought fit toannul it. 

To theſe things I an[wer, that it matters not what Baronins ſays againſt Jufti- 
nia, for Pope Hadrian the 4. who is much more to be credited, commends him, 
and propounds him as a great Example imitable by all Princes: and it was not Juſti- 
ia alone, but very many other Princes both before and after Fuſtiniaz: and there- 
fore to ask what hath the Emperour to ao with the Church ? might become Donates 
(whole laying it was, and whom S. 4s#iz confuted for ſaying (o) but it becomes 
not any Man that loves truth and order. As for the Roman Synod under Symmachus, 
the matter was this. He would needs make himſelf head of a Synod without the Bi- 
ſhop, (for he was lately dead) and made a law with an 4zathema for the Sandtion, 
and would have it paſs not for the law of the Prince, but for a law of the Church ; 
which becaule the Eccleſiaſticks had no reaſon to accept for ſuch, when it was not fo, 
they did annul it : zalem legem wiribus carere , nec poſſe inter Eccleſiaſtica ulls modo 
cenſeri, (aid Eulalins the Biſhop of Syracuſe in that Synod. * Bur that this makes no- 
thing againſt the Prince his power of making laws, appears by the great ſubmiſſion 
which even the Biſhops of Rowe themlelves made to the Imperial laws, even when 
they lik'd them, and when they lik'd them not. I inſtanc'd before in Damaſius cauling 
the law of Valextizian againſt Clergy-men receiving inheritances from widdows to be 
read in all the Churches of Kozze, Pope Boniface conſented to the law which Honorius 
the Emperor made about the election of the Pope, and was fo far from repudiating an 
Eccleſiaſtical law made by the Prince, that he intreated him to make it. But that 
which is moſt material to this 1nquiry 1s, the obedience of S, Gregory the great to Mau- 
ritius the Emperor, who made a law that no Souldier ſhould turn Monk without his 
leave. This S. Gregory eſteem'd to be an impious law, he modeſtly admoniſhed the 
Emperor of the irrcligion of it. But « Maurice nevertheleſs commanded him to pub; 
liſh the law. The good Biſhop knew his duty, obeyed the Prince, ſent it up and 
down the Empire, and gave this account of it : #trrobique que debui exobui, qui 1 
peratori obedientiam prebuti, pro Deo quod ſenſi minime tacui, I have done both my 
duties, | have declar'd my mind for God, and have paid my duty and obedience to 
the Emperor, Legibus tuis ipft quaque parent Religionts Antiſtites , ſaid Pope Gela- 
fins to Jnaſtaſins the Emperor. Even the Biſhops, the Miniſters of Religion, obey * by 


laws. Now this is not for decency only, and upon prudent conſiderations, but _ 
neceſſity 
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neceſſity and by the Divine authority : Copnoſcentes Imperinm tibt ſuper difpoſut o;ze 
collurum, as knowing that the Empire u given to theety God, And therefore the Ercat 
Prelates of the Church, when they defir'd a good law for the Churches advantage 
ſhould be made, they preſently addreſſed themielves to the Emperor, as to him who 
alone had the legitlative power. T have already inſtanc'd in Pope Eoniface intreating 
Honorius to make a law concerning the election of the Pope. Ser27#s allo Patriarch of 
Conſtantinople petitiond the Emperor Heraclius ropubliſh a pragmarick ſanction, that 

no msn ſhould be admitted into the Clergy but into a dead place. * Theſe things 

are ſo plain, that I may juſtly uſe the words of the Fathers of the Sixth Council of «14. 
Toledo, ſpeaking of Chintillanws their King. MNefas eſt in dubium deaucere cus poteſta- 

gem cnt emnium gubernatioſuperno conſtat aelegata judicto, It t impiety to call 17 queſtion 

hu power, to whom the Government of all is certainty aeputed by the Divine fudemert. 

I therefore conclude this particular with the excellent words of Cardinal Cuſayus, It Dunnts py 
becomes not any man to ſay that the moſt ſacred Emperors, who for the good of the Republick OOO 
did make many conſtitutions concerning the eleition of Biſhops, collation of benefices, obſer- 
vation of religions, did erre. Nay, we have read that the Pope of Rome hath intreated 

them that they wonld publiſh laws concerning Divine worſhip, and for the publick good, and 
againſt ſinners of the Clergie, And leſt peraavcnture it be ſaid that the ſtrength of all 

theſe Conſtitutions did depend upon the approbation of the Authority Apoſtolical or Synoaical 

[. viz. of the Pope or Council | I will inſiſt upon this : although ( let me ſay this ) 1 have 

read and colletted fourſcore and ſix Chapters of Eccleſtaſtical Rules of the Ancient Emperors, 

which were to no purpoſe to inſert here, and many other of Charles the Great and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, in which many diſpoſitions or appointments are to be found concerning the Pope of 
Rome, 4x4 all Patriarchs, and the conſervation of Biſhops and others; and yet | never 

read that ever any Pope was ask d to approve thoſe laws, or if hu approbation did intervenc, 

that upon that account the laws did bind, But it is read that ſome Popes of Rome have 
coafeſs'd that they had thoſe Imperial laws in veneration, Andthis thing is fo true and 

ſo publickly known, that the Frezch Embaſladors openly told it in the Council of 
Trent, that the Kings of France, by the Example of Conſtantine, Theodoſins, Valenti. 

#ian, Fuſtinian and other Chriſtian Emperors, made many laws concerning holy 
things, and that theſe did not only not diſpleaſe the Rear Biſhops, but they pur 
many of them into their Canons: that the chiefeſt Authors of theſe laws, Charles 

the Great and Lews the Ninth, they thought worthy to be Canoniz'd and declar'd 
Saints, and that the Biſhops of Fraxce and the whole order Eccleſiaſtical have piouſly 

rul'd and governd the Ga/izcaz Church by the preſcript of rthole Eccleſiaſtical laws 
which their Kings had made. 
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RULE VL 


The Supreme Civil Power bath a power of Coercion of every perſon in the whole Order 
Eccleſiaſtical. 


H E that ſays all muſt be ſubjeR, need not inſtance in particulars, and ſay that 
Titizs and Sempronims, and the Village Curate, and the Biſhop of the Dioceſe 
muſt be ſubje&. But yet becaule of the pretences of ſome, the Fathers of the Church 
have found it neceſlary to ſay, that even Eccleſiaſticks muſt be ſubject ; and that they 
are a part of theall. So S. Chryſoſtom explicating the words of S. Paul, ſaith [ Eut Homil. 23.ia 
Paul gives us thoſe reaſons which command us of duty toobey the powers ; ſhewing that theſe Fad Rom. 
things are commanded to all, not to Seculays only, but to Prieſts 114 Monks : which he 
ſhews in the very beginning, when he ſaith, Let every ſoul be ſubject tothe # , prog ar 
powers ; although thou beeſt an Apeſtle, or an Evangeliſt, or a Prophet. For this obedi- 
ence or ſubjettion ( be ſure ) will not deſtroy thy piety. That S. Chryſoſtom here ſpeaks of 
ſecular powers isevidentin the whole Homily, and it appears alſo in the words here 
reported ; for he ſays that even an Apoſtle muſt be ſubje&t, who, becauſe he hath 
no Superior Eccleſiaſtical muſt be ſubject ( if at all ) ro the Secular, or Supreme Civil 
power. And this place is ſo underſtood by S. Irene: lib, 1. cap. 24. S. Baſil in Conftit. 
monaſt, cap. 22. S. Ambroſe upon this place, and S. Auſtin lib. de Catech. rud. c. 21, and 
contr, Parmen,. l, 1.c. 7. who exprelly -derides thoſe that expound the [_ higher powers 
of $, Pay ] by Eccleſiaſtical honours, 
| Bbb 3 ; But . 
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2. But this thing is evident by notoreity of fact. Theoaoret tells of Enſebing Biſhop of 
Samoſata, that when the Imperial Edict of banithing him from his See, and ſendin 
Hitl.4©15- him 1nto Thrace, was brought by a metlenger 1n the twilight, he charg'd him to 
nothing, leſt the people ſhould rear the ofticer in pieces, But the Biſhop accorgin 
to his cuſtom went to Evening prayer; and then with one ſervant, with a book and 
a pillow went to the water ſide, took a boat and pals d over to Zenugma. The people 
having ſoon mils'd their Biſhop, followed him, tound him out, would fain have 
brought him back ; but he refuſed, and told them it was the precept of the Apoſtle, 
to be obedient to the higher powers: and upon that he reſted, and they return'd. 
Ajolog.z, Andthe'ſame was the ſubmiſſion, and the ſame was the reaſon of S. Athanaſine, as 
appears in his Apology to Conſt antivs the Arian Emperor ; and the ſame lubjection 
was profeſſed by Juſtin Martyr to Antoninus the Emperor, Nos ſolam Denm adoramus, 
& wvobis in rebns alits leti inſervimus, Imperatores ac Principes hominum profitentes, Fe 
only worſhip God, in other things we chear fally ſerve you, as profeſſing you to be Emperors 
Epiſt.ad Mau- ana the Prices of manking. Eg0 quidem Juſſiont ſubjettus, {laid I, Gregory ro Muanriti. 
GO inTit.r #5, I am ſubjet tocommand : and then it is certain, he was ſubject to puniſhment in 
de Privileg.c- Caſe he dilobeyed the command. Ad hoc poteſtas ſuper omnes hemines Dominorum meg- 
_——_— rum pietati celitus dataeſt, He had no more immunity than any man elle, for from 
Arbitr.c..de Heaven a power is given tothe Prince over all men. The cffect of this inſtance and 
— theſe words of Gregory is acknowledged by Eſpencens, Gregorius Magnus apnoſcebat 
In integr.rett- I-yper atoribus conceſſum eſt dominart Sacerdotibus, Gregory the great acknowledged that to 
wr.c,authori- the F,oyperors it was granted to rule over the Prieſts, And the ſame was affirmed b 
—— Pope Honorins, Santta Eccleſia legum (ecularium non reſpuit famulatum que @quitatis & 
Ar veſtigia imitantur, The Holy Church refuſes not to cbey ſecular laws that are equal 
azd juſt. 
3. cy I undertook to evidence the truth of this Rule by matter of fa& and authen- 
Vide Athan.de tick precedents. Conſtantine received the Libels which the Biſhops at Ace had pre- 
erat. £25 Par'd one againſt another. He told them indeed that it was more fit for them to 
Sozom.l.2.c. judge him, than he them, and therefore he burn'd the papers ; but this fignitied no- 
_- thing, but that it was a ſhame to them whoſe office was to reprove all ſinners, to ac- 
cuſe one another of crimes before their Prince. But that this was nothing but a 
yheodurts Modelt redargution of them appears, becauſe he did upon their condemnation of 4r- 
c20, 7ius baniſh him, and recalled him without their abſolution of him. He banith'd Ex- 
d. ibid C31. ſebjns and Theognis, whom the Council had depos'd, and took cognizance of the cauſe 
Athan,Apot,2 between 4thanaſins and the Biſhops his accuſers; that it might appear what he had 
ſaid to the Prelates at Ace was but a modeſt reproofor a civil complement, for it 
was proteſtatio contra fattum, It he faid that, he ſaid one thing and did another. 
* His ſon Ceopſtantins caus'd Stephen Biſhop of Antioch to be convened in the palace up- 
on the law de vi publica, and the /ex Cornelia de ficariis, His lay-Judges heard him, 
found him guilty, and commanded the Biſhops to depoſe him from his Biſhoprick and 
<1 1.034, EXPel himour of the Church. His brother Conflans heard Narciſſus of Cilicia,Marens 
Sozom.1 4.c.9. the S$7rian, Theodore of Thrace, and Maris of Chalcedon againſt Athanaſius and Paul 
1.2. Quorum Biſhop of Corſtaztinople. TV alentinian the Emperor ſet a tine upon the head of Chre- 
SC thkca, 2pins the Biſhop, and inflicted divers puniſhments upon the Biſhops of Ur ſicinus, Ref- 
fus, Urſus and Gandentins for making Schiſms to: the diſturbance of the publick 
peace. Gratian the Emperor depos'd {»ſtantins, $alvianus and Priſcillian from their 
Biſhopricks and banith'd them, and afterwards recall'd them. Arcadias the Empe- 
Socr:t.1.6.016 ror heard S. Chryſoſtom's cauſe and baniſh'd him ; and Pope Innocent, who found 
fault becauſe he gave wrong Judgment, yet blam'd him not for uſurping of a right to 
ORAS judge him. Theezoſzs the younger impriſon'd Biſhop Memnon and S. Cyril of Alexar- 
cenna protenfis Aria, Tndeed the Prince was miſinform'd by Fohn of Antioch ; but when by the Great 
manitus at. o Fiphefine Council, he was rightly inſtructed, he condemn'd John of Antioch, and after- 
Adi bat. Wards releaſed the two Biſhops at the great and paſſionate * petition and irmportunt- 
oh in Symma- ty of the Council of Epheſns. And when 1bas Biſhop of Edeſſa had excommunicated 
OS {ome Prieſts of his Diocele, they appeal'd to the Emperor and were heard. Theodorick 
iz 54579. King of Italy receiv'd accuſations againſt Pope Symmachus, and ſent Alrinns a Biſhop ro 
a hi. * be the viſitor of that See, and afterwards remitted the matter to a Synod. J#ſt7-# the 
Conal.Gu.s, Emperor gave judgment upon Dorothens Biſhop of Theſſalonica for Sedition and tru 
"x ap ” cide. Juſtinizz baniſhd J«{ian the Biſhop of Balicarnaſſus, Severus Biſhop of Antioch, 
oa im Peter of pamea and Zoaras a Prieſt : but he allo judged the cauſe of Pope Sy/ver c : 
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hhould not be reſtor'd to his See, unlel(s he were found innucent of the accuſation. 
I could reckon very many more inſtances to the lame purpoſe, but the'e are as 

ood as morez cfpecially being but particulars of tir power, and jujt conſequence 
of that authority which I have prov'd by the laws ot Gud and the confellions of the 
Church to be inhereat in the Supreme power. I ſumm up this withthe words of 
Balſamo. © uia ſtatutum eſt nullum per alium injuria afficrenaum, ipſe Patriarcha ab 
Imperatore, qui kccleſiz habet poteſtatis ſcientiam, juaicabitur forte nt ſacrilegus, vel ma- 
le de fide ſentiens, wel alicujus crimints reus : Hoc enim juaictaliter actum viaimus dis 
werſis temporibus, Becauſe it is commanded that one man ſhould not txjure another, the 
Patriarch himſelf ſhall be judged of the Emperor, who hath cognizazce over the power of 
the Church peradventure for ſacrileage, or for hereſte, or for the guilt of any other crime z 
for we have divers times ſeen ſuch judicial proceſſes. And to the lame purpole the {c- 
venath Canon of the tirſt Council ofe Mariſcon tubjects the Clergy to the lecular Judge 
in the cauſes of theft, witchcraft and murder; and the Council of Te/edo which is ct- 
ted c. filizs 16. q. 7. does the like in the matter of robbery or cozenage. For either 
Clergy-men are not ſubjects, or they are bound by the laws of their Prince. If they 
be nor ſubje&s, how come they free ? If they be ſubjets, where is their priviledge ? 
or is the Spiritual calling of a nature ſo deſperate andeſtrang'd from the Common- 
wealth, that it is no part of it ? or 1s it better than the Secular ? The queſtions are 
worthy enquiring after 3 but the deciſion of them will take oft many prejudices from 
this great meaſure of Conſcience, concerning the fountain of humane laws and Judi- 
Catories. 
5. Bur upon a cloſer view of the particulars it will be found that the whole matter is 
a miſtake ; a falſe conſequence drawn from a true eſtimate of religion: For all men 
grant that religion is the greateſt excellency, that our Souls are the biggeſt intereſt, 
that all our wealth is beſt employed whea it is ſpent in Gods ſervice, that all things 
muſt yield to our duty to God : Thele are all very true, as every thing elſe is when 
it is truly underſtood ; but what then ? therefore the miniſters of religion are to be 
preferred before the miniſters of Policy ? Well, ſuppoſe that, for it is true that every 
thing is beſt in its own place and time. But what ? therefore the miniſters of religion 
are ſuperior to Princes, whole Government and care, whoſe office and employment is 
merely temporal? That will not follow ; nor this, Therefore the miniſters of religioz 
are in all things better ; nor this, Therefore they are in pothing inferior ; nor this, 
Therefore they are not ſubjett to Civil Government, and civil puniſhments, But theſe 
things muſt be conſidered apart. 


4. 


Queſtion I. 
In what ſence the ſervice of God us to be preferr'd before every thing elſe, 


6, TothisI anſwer, 1. That if the ſervice of God be taken 1n a ſence oppos'd to any 
other thing which is not the ſervice of God, there 1s no peradventure bur it is to be 
preferred before every thing; for the queſtion 15 no more than this, whether we 
ought to ſerve God, or not to ſerve him. For it that which is not Gods ſervice 
_ in competition with that which is, if the firſt be preferr'd, God is directly de- 
pis'd. 

2, If by the ſervice of God is meant the vertue of religion expreſs'd in external 
action, as ſaying our Prayers, receiving the holy Sacrament, viliting Churches, fit- 
ting at the memorials of Martyrs, contemplation, fafting, ſilence, ſolitude, and the 
like, then ir is as certain that the ſervice of God in this ſence is to be preferred be- 
fore many things, but not before all things ; not before many things of our ordina- 
ry lite, not betore many things of civil ſociety. For to keep a holy-day is a part 
ofthe ſervice of God, but not to be preferred before bodily labour in our trade, if 
that labour be neceſjary for the feeding our family with daily bread.Contemplation is 
an excellent part of the Divine ſervice ; but charitable actions are more uſeful. To 
hear a good Sermon is good ; but to ſnatch even an Oxe out of a pit is to be preferred 
before it. This our Bleſſed Saviour taught us in thoſe excellent words, I will have 
mercy and not ſacrifice, For not only the preciſe vertue of religion is the Divine ſer- 
vice, though by propriety it hath obtain'd the name : but the doing all our duties, 
the 


for certain treaſonable letters ; and recalled him from t:ilment, but fo that he 
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the works of our calling, all charitable miniſeries, all uletul trades, all the graces 
of the Spirit expreſſed in actions and obedience, is the ſervice of God, and of one it 
cannot be ſaid, it is better than anorher ; for they ſhall be requir'd in their ſeaſon. 
For 
| y It is one thing to enquire which is in it ſelf more excellent, and another thin 

to ask which are to chuſe ; one thing to lay this 1s to be preferr'd in eſtimation, and 
afother to ſay this is to be preferr'd 1n practice. Ecſtaſies and raptures and conyer- 
ſing with blefſed Spirits aro certainly actions and paſſions reſpectively of greater emi- 
nency than dreſſing the ſores of poor boys in Holpitals ; and yer he that does this, 
ſerves Chriſt and does good, while he that follows alter the others may fall into 
the deluſions of the Devil. That which is beſt in it ſelf 1s not beſt for me : it is beſt 
for the beſt ſtate, but not for the ſtate of men who dwell in imperfection, Strong 
meat 1s better than milk, but this is beſt for babes ; and therefore he would but il] 
conſult the good of his child, who, becaule it 15 a Princely boy, would feed him 
with Beefand Veniſon, wild-Boar and the juice of great Fiſhes. Certainly a Jewel 


is better than a piece of Frize; and Gold is a more noble and perfect ſubſtancethan * 


Barly : and yet Frize and Barly doin their ſeaſon more good than Gold and Jewels, 
and are therefore much more eligible. For every thing is to be accounted of in its 
own place and ſcene of eminency : the eye loves one belt, and the tongue and palate, 
the throat and ſtomach love the other. But the underſtanding which conſiders both 
gives the value according to the degree of uſefulneſs, and tothe end of its miniſtery, 
Now though our underſtanding can conſider things in their own perfections, and 
proportion honour and value to them ; yet that which is better than hozerr, love and 
defire, union and fruition are due to thole things moſt, which it may be we honour 
leaſt. And therefore there are {ome parts of the ſervice of God which are like meat 
and cloaths, and ſome which are like Gold and Jewels ; we value and admiretheſe, 
but we are tochule the other: that is, we prefer one in diſcourſe, and the other in 
uſe ; wegive better words to one, and better uſages to the other. And therefore 
thole parts of the Divine ſervice which are moſt neceſſary, and do moſt good toman- 
kind, are to be choſen before thoſe that look more ſplendidly, and in themſelves im- 
port more perfe&tion. The foundation of a houſe 1s better than the roof, though the 
roof be gilded ; and that part of the ſervice of God which ſerves the needs of man- 
kind moſt, 1s to be choſen before thoſe which adorn him better : ſo that ations of 
high and preciſe religion may be the excellencies and perfe&ions of a humane ſoul ; 
but the offices of civil governours, their keeping men in peace and juſtice, their af- 
frighting them from vile impieties, may do much more good to mankind, and more 
glory to God in the whole event of things. 

4. But then if it be enquired whether is better, Prayers or Government, a Pulpit 
or a Court of Judicature; Iam to anſwer, that they are both beſt in their time. The 
Pulpit rules on Sundays, the Court of Judicature all the week after. The Pulpit 
guides the Court, and the Court gives laws tothe Pulpit. The Pulpit gives counlel 
to this, and this gives commands to that. But there is this difference, if the Pulpit 
ſaysamils, we. are not bound by it : but if the Court Judges ill, we may complain, 
but we mult ſubmit. But then to enquire which is better, when they are both the 
ſervants of God, 1s'to make a faction in the houſe of Unity; and as there can be no 
good end ſervedin it, fo there can be no good ground of reaſon or revelation by 
which it can be determin'd. 

5. If the queſtion ar laſt be, whether is to be preferr'd, the ſervice of God, that is; 
an act of religion, or an ac of civil life ; I anſwer, that ordinarily religion is to be 
preferr'd, when there can be a queſtion reaſonably ask'd which is to be choſen. That 
15, if it be indifferent as tothe perſon, there is no indifference in the thing : for the 
religious act does more honour to God and more good to us. But it is becauſe that 
where our life and time is empty of other duties, then and there is the time and proper 
ſeaſon of religion. But if it be not indifferent to the man, but an ac of life or civil 
calling be in its ſeaſon and appointment, then this is to be preferr'd before that. 

6. Laſtly, it is to be obſerved, that there are ſeaſons ordinary and extraordinary 
in our ſervices of God, Every thing in its ſeaſon*is to be preferr'd : and therefore 
upon Feſtivals we aretogo to Church and to publick offices, upon other days to 
follow the works of our calling : and ſoprefer both in their time. But ſometimes 


thele ordinary ſeaſons are invaded by extraordinary neceſſities, and then that __ 
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of Religion, therefore in caſes of Natural or Political neceſſities, the things of the 
Commonwealth are to be preferr'd before the things of the Church ; that is, the 
ſervice of God in charity before the ſervice of God in the vertue of external reli- 
gion: and the reaſon is, becauſe this can ſtay, and the other cannot; and this can 
be ſupplied with the internal, that is, the religion of the heart, but that cannot be 
ſupplied with the charity of the heart. 


Queſtion IT. Ts 
Which are tobe preferr d, and which are better, things Spiritual or things Temporal? 


To this the Patrons of Ecclefiaſtick Monarchy give a ready anſwer out of S. Gre- 
gory NazianFen, (peaking to the Prelidents. Nam wos quoque poteſtati mee meiſque 
ſubſelliss lex Chrizti ſubjicit. Imperium enim ipſi quoque gerimus, addo etiam praitan- 
tins ac perfefins ; nift vero equum et ſpiritum carni faſces ſubmittere, cx celeſtia ter- 
rents cedere, The law of Christ hath ſubjected you alſo that are civil Magiſtrates to my 
chair, For we alſo have an Empire, yea a better and more perfett than yours, unleſs it 
be reaſonable that the Spirit ſhould ſubmit to the Fleſh, and heavenly things give place 
to earthly, For temporal things belong to the body, and (piritual things to the loul : 
by how much therefore the ſoul is above the body, by ſo much ſpiritual things are 
above the temporal. For a temporal end 1s and ought to be ſubordinate to a ſpiritual ; 
becauſe temporal felicity is not the laſt end of Man, but ſpiritual and eternal : this 
therefore being the greateſt, ought to be miniſtred to by the ceſſton of the temporal. 

To this I an{wer, that temporal things ought to yield to ſþrrizual, it by (piritual 
things be meant the glory of God, and the good of fouls, but not to every thing 
that is ſpiritual. For though it be a ſpiritual tmployment to ſerve God in the com- 
munion of Saints, and the lite of a Man be a temporal thing ; yet a Man is not bound 
to loſe his life to go to publick Churches, but for his own ſouls ſalvation, for the 
promotion of religion and the honour of God he is. A man is very much better 
than a beaſt; yet the life of a beaſt is better than the ſuperfluous hair of a Man's 
beard. The honour and reverent uſage of Churches is a ſpiritual concern and a mat- 
ter of religion ; and yet when an army is hard put to it, they may defend themſclves 
by the walls and ſtrength, and preſcrve their lives with an uſage of the Church, 
which was never intended by the Patron that built it, or the Biſhop that conſecrated 
it. When temporal life and eternal are compar'd, when the honour of God or the ad- 
vantage of a Man are ſet in oppoſition, when the ſalvation of a ſoul and the profit of 
trade are confronted, there is no peradveuture but the temporal mult give way to 
the ſpiritual, But when a temporal neceſſity and a ſpiritual advantage are compar'd, the 
advantage in the nature of the thing is over-ballanc'd by the degree of the neceſſity, 
and the greatneſs of the end: and it is better to ſell the Chalices of the Church, and 
miniſter to religion in glaſs or wood, than to ſuffer a Man to ſtarve at the foot of the 
Altar. The conſequent of this conſideration is this, That although ſpiritual things 
are better than temporal, yet not every thing of ſpiritual nature or relation is to be 
preferr'd before all temporals. | 

2. Another con{ideration is this, that there is difference alſo in the degrees and 
meaſures of ceſlion or yielding. Temporal things muſt yield, that is, we mult ſo order 
our affairs that by them we ſerve God ; our Money mult go forth in juſtice and cha- 
rity, our time mult yield up portions to religion, our perſons muſt decline no la- 
bour for God's ſervice, and if ever there comes a conteſt between our duty and our 
profit, or our eaſe, or our advantage, we muſt by the loſs of theſe ſecure our 


gains and our intereſt in that. But this preferment of one before another does not 


conſiſt in giving to one ſecular advantages before the other, temporal honours, and 
precedences in proceſfions, in eſchurcheons and atchievments, but in doing the du- 
ty of that which is incumbent, and making the other miniſter to that which is more 
neceſſary. He that prefers religion before the world is not tied to beſtow more 
money upon his chappel than upon his houſe. If God had choſen him one place of 
reſidence, and a Temple for his houſe and for the religion of the Nation, as he 
did among the Jews, there had been a great decency and duty of doing ſo upon 

| many 


prevail which is moſt neceflary in its ſeaſon, and the other muſt give place. Now 
becauſe this happens often in the needs of our lite, and not very often in the needs 
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many accounts ; for then the queſtion had been between religion and Irreligion, 
zeal and contempt, love of God and negle&; and then the determination had been 
exly. But now fince the whole end of internal Religion can be lery'd by Blving to 
places of religion that adornment which may make the miniſteries decent and titted, 
and of advantage; beyond this, when we come to a diſpute between that which is 
in order to a ſpiritual end, and that which ſerves a temporal, more things are to 
come into conſideration beſides the dignity of the relation. 

3. For it is yet further to be oblerved , that when It 15 ſaid that all temporal 
things are ſubordinate to our Spiritual ends, the meaning is, that all the actions of 
our life, all that we are, all that we have, mult be directed actually or habitually to 
the great end of man, the gloritication ot God and the ſalvation of our ſouls ; becaulz 
God hath ordain'd this whole lite 1n order to that; and therefore in the generality it 
i5 true that all temporal things are to miniſter to ſpiritual. But then this is to he ad- 
ded, that temporal things are not ordain d to miniſter to ſpiritual intermedial things, 
ſuch, I mean, which are not directly and in circumſtances necelſary, I muſt ſerve 
God with my ſubſtance; theretore I muſt by my ſubſtance contribute to the juſt and 
appointed miniſteries of religion: but it does not follow, that it the Church mul- 
tiply Prieſts unneceſlari!y , and God hath multiplied my children naturally, thar 
therefore I muſt let my chuildic-. inc ro feed the numerous company of them that 
can miniſter ſpiritual things. Ti. © hole 1s ſubordinate to the whole, that is,all our 
temporalities are given us to ſerve God with: but then they are given us allo to 
ſerve our own needs that we may ſerve God ; but they are not any other ways ſubor- 
dinate, but to enable us to ſerve him, not to ſerve the particular ſpiritual end, un- 
leſs it be by accident, that is, not unle(s we cannot ſerve God without it. 

4. For temporal things and ſpiritual things have both the ſame {ſupernatural end, 
that is, God's glory and eternal felicity. And ſometimes they ſeverally tend to this 
end, and then they are to go their own ways, and not to miniſter and be ſubordi- 
nate to each other. But ſometimes they are to combine and to cooperate, and then 
temporal things mult ſerve ſpiritual, and ſpiritual muſt ſerve the temporal. For ex- 
ample. The Temporal or Civil power hath tor its end publick tranquillity, that Men 
may ſerve God in all Godlineſs and honeſty. The Eccleſiaſtical power hath the 
{ame end : i#pwouyn x [Baoikac as ow pant T6\©», Toy vTnxow! owTHhEaay, aid Iſidore 
Pelufiot. I ſhall not now conſider the whole effect of this truth, but in order to the 
prelent ſay, that fince both temporal and ſpiritual things miniſter to the ſame end, 
that is, ſalvation of Mankind, they are diſtin& methods or inſtruments to that end, 
and of themſelves are not in ſubordination to one another ; but as temporal things 
muſt ſerve ſpiritual when there is need, ſo muſt ſpiritual ſerve the temporal when 
they require it : The temporal power muſt defend religion, and religion muſt mi- 
nilter to the publick peace. The Prince muſt give advantages to the Miniſters of 
religion ; and the Miniſters of religion muſt pray for the Princes Armies, his 
proſperity, his honour, and by preachings and holy arts muſt give bridles to the ſub- 
jects, keeping them in duty by the means of Conlcience. The Prince by laws and 
fear makes Men juſt and temperate, chaſt and peaceable : The Prieſt does but the 
ſame thing by the word of his proper miniſtery. He that does it moſt effecually 
is the molt happy : but he that will go about to compare which does it moſt, and 
therefore 1s to be preferr'd, ſhali then hope to do it profperouſly when he can tell 
which ſide of the EquinoGtial hath moſt ſtars, or whether have moſt drops of water, 
the Northern or the Southern ſeas. The ſum of this conſideration is this, that al- 
though temporal things 7z their latitude are to ſerve ſpiritual ends, meaning the great 
end of the perfection of our Spirits : yet ſo muſt the intermedial ſpiritual things 
ſerve the ſame great end ; but the intermedial temporal and the intermedial ſpiritual 
are not ſubordinate to one another, unleſs it be by accident, and that may and often 
does happen on either ſide. 

But I muſt add one thing more for explication ; and that is, that though all 


; things in the World are to miniſter to the great end of fouls, and conſequently are 


ſubordinate to that great end ; yet it is (that I may ule S. Pau/'s expreſſion 1n another 
cale) by reaſox of him that hath put all things under it : for this ſubordination 15 not 
natural, or by the natures of the thing, but by the wiſe Oeconomy and diſpoſition 
of God ; who having appointed that all things ſhall be ſanitified by rhe word of God 


+14 prarer, that Natural powers (hall be heightned by grace, and ſhall pals 
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into ſupernatural, and this world into another, hath by his own poſitive order dif. 


pos d of temporal things and powers beyond their own intention. Bur otherwile, 
temporal things have an ultimate end of their own, terminating all their natural in- 
tention and deſign. Thus the end of the Mariners art 1s not the ſalvation of tlie Souls 
of them that ſail with him, but the ſafe landing of their perſons and goods at the 
port: and he that makes ſtatues hath for his end a periect image. Indeed the man 
may have another end, to get reputation, to maintain his family, to breed up his 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and at laſt the ſalvation of his own 
Soul, by doing things honeſt and profitable: bur though thele may be the ends of the 
man, yet they are not the ends of his Art ; and therefore his Art hath no natural ſub- 
ordination, becauſe it hath no natural order to Eternal ſalvation. And this is the 
caſe of many Temporal things, eſpecially Arts, Offices, entercourles and Govern- 
ments. Therefore ſuppoſing all that is ſaid in the objection, that temporal felicity 1s 
not the laſt cnd of man, but ſpiritual and eternal, yet though it be not the end of a 
man, it may be the end of humane Government ; and by not being in a natural or- 
der to ſpiritual ends, though ſpiritual be a better thing, yer it follows not that it 
ought to take place of that, upon the account of its being better in another kind 
The body indeed is ſubordinate to the ſou], becauſe «x hath all its motion and opera- 
tion and life from the ſoul, and ina natural conjunction and eſlential Union is its ap- 
pointed inſtrument : but Temporal things and Spiritual are not ſo conjoyned, and do 
not naturally, but by accident miniſter to each other; and theretore are made (ub- 
ject tocach other alternately, when they are called to ſuch accidental or ſupernatural 
Miniſtrations. 


Queſtion III. 
Whether are tobe preferr'd, S piritual or Temporal perſons ? 


How Spiritual things are to bepreferr'd before Temporal I have already account- 
cd; bur itis a conſideration diſtin& from that, whether Spiritual perſons be ro be 
preferr'd before Temporal. For from things to perſons it will not follow : and he 
that hath a better art is not always the better man ; and he that is employed in the 
beſt concernments, hath not always the advantage of profeſſion. There was 2 
time in Rowe when the Phyſicians were but ſervants, and had not the liberty of Ro- 
mans ; but certainly it is a better trade than fighting: and yet then the ſouldicrs 
were accounted the greater men. Herod the Sophitter had a ſon that was a fool, 
and could never learn the Alphabet, but he had two and twenty {laves that were 
wile fellows ; but the Maſter was the better man. But when the queſtion is con- 
cerning the honour and dignity of perſons, we are to remember that howor ef* 74 
honorante : many men deſerve honour that have the leaſt of it, and it is as it 1s put 
upon us by others. To be honour'd is to have ſomething put to them, it is nothing 
of their own. Therefore in this queſtion there are two things to be ask'd: the one 
1s, what Spiritual perſons deſerve; the other is, what 1s given them. They may 
deſerve more than they have, or they may have more than they deſerve ; but whe- 
ther either or neither happens, He that honours himſelf, his honour is nothing ; but he 
is honourable whom God or the King honours : and therefore ſpiritual perſons ought 
to receive much, but to challenge none ; and above all things ought not to enter 
into compariſon with them from whom all temporal honour is derivd. But when 
the queſtion is concerning the prelation of Secular or Eccleſiaſtick perſons, the 
beſt anſwer is given to it, When they ſtrive to prefer one another ix giving honour 
zo each other, But Iremember that the Legates at Trez»t were horribly put to it to 
place the Orators ofthe Kings of France and Spain, who would both go tirſt : they 
at laſt found an expedient, and they did both go firſt, and both were preferr'd in 
ſeveral poſitions. So is the Spiritual perſon and the civil, they are both belt, bur 
the honour of one is temporal, and the honour of the other is ſpiritual ; or rather, 
one 15 properly called Hooxr, and the other, Reverence, Honour the King, Reverence 
his Prieſts, But this Queſtion is not properly a queſtion of right, bur of duty : 
and the ſpiritual man mult not call for it, but the other muſt pay it. And it is foine- 
thing a {ad conſideration to think that all the Queſtions of the preference and com- 
pariſon of ſpiritual and temporal perlons do end in covetoulnels and ambition, to 
which 
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which ſpiritual eminency, let it be never {o great, was never intended to miniſter 
For the honour due to ſpiritual perſons, for their ſpiritual relation, is a ſpiritual ho- 
nour, and that though it be never ſogreat cannot well be compar'd with temporal ; 
for it is a great honour in another kind : but whatſoever temporal honours are given 
to them, are then well given when they are done in love to religion ; and are then 
well taken when the advantage paſles on to the good of Souls, and does not ſully 
the Spiritual man with ſpiritual pride, or temporal vanity. Socrates complains that 
the Biſhops of Alexandria and of Kome were fallen into Empire, or Dominion. 
That's none of the preference proper to a ſpiritual man. He is then honour'd, when 
his perſon is had in reverend and venerable eltecm, when his counſel is ask'd, when 
his example is obſerv'd and followed, when he is defended by laws and Princes, 
when he is reſcued from beggery and contempt, when he 1s enabled to do his duty 
with advantages, when he can verifie his Eccleſiaſtical power, when he can vindi- 
cate religion from oppreſſion, and laſtly, when his perion which is the relative of 
religion receives thole advantages which as a man he needs, and which can adorn 
him as ſuch a man. But if he diſputes for any other honour, ſo much is his due as 
is given him by Chriſtian Princes or Commonwealths, and no more ; and he will 
gain the more by making no further queſtion. Chriſt gave his Apoſtles power 
abundantly, but the greateſt honour he gave them was to ſuffer for his Name; and 
of this he promiſed they ſhould want nothing : but when Kings became nurſing Fa- 
thers of the Church, and ſhe ſuck'd the breaſt of Queens and princely women, 
then the Spiritual perſons and guides of Souls had temporal honours heap'd on them, 
as the offerings were made for the Tabernacle, more than was ſufficient, For it 
quickly roſe into exceſs, and then the perſons of the Prelates fell into ſecular affe&i- 
ons, and grew hated and envied and oppos'd. Ammianus Marcellizns giving an ac- 
count of that horrible ſedition raiſed in Kome in the conteſt between Damaſcu and 
Urſicinus about the Papacy, ſays he wonders not that the Prelates did io ear itly 
contend for the Biſhoprick of Rome, Cum id adepti, futuri fint ita ſecuri, ut ditentur 
oblationibus Matronarum, procedantque vehiculi infidentes, circumſpette veſtiti, epulas 
curantes profuſas, adeo ut eorum conviuia Regales ſuperent menſas, Becauſe when they 
have obtained it, they are ſafe and warm, full with the oblations of the good women, 
and are carried in their caroches, and are neatly habited, and ſplendidly feaſted, and 
themſelves keep Tables beyond the profuſeneſs of Kings, Now although Biſhops are 
Men, and Religion it ſelfis ſerv'd by men who have bodies and ſecular apprehen- 
ſions, and therefore does need ſecular advantages ; yet this belongs to them as Men, 
not as Spiritual. It is juſt as if you ſhould call the General of an Army Holy Fa- 
ther, and beg his bleſſing, and ſet him inthe chiefeſt place of the Quire, and pray 
him to preach upon the greateſt Feſtivals of the year, and run in multitudes to hear 
him ſpeak. Thele are the proper honours of ſpiritual perſons ; and the ſplendor of 
the world is the appendage of ſecular atchievements: whatſoever is neceſſary for 
their perſons in order to the advantages of religion is very fit to be given by Princes 
to the Biſhops, who will certainly modeſtly entertain it, and by pious condu& tranſ(- 
fer it to the glory of Chriſt and the good of Souls. But this is none of the Honour 
that Chriſt inveſted their Holy order with : They have an honour and a bleſſedneſs 
which none but themſelves can take from them. The Roſary of Chriſtian graces is 
the tiar of their head, and their office is their dignity, and humility is their flen- 
dor, and zeal istheir Conqueſt, and patience is their Eminence, and they are made 
illuſtrious by bringing peace, and promoting holineſs, and comforting the afflicted, 
and relieving the poor, and making men and women uſeful to the publick, and cha- 
ritable in their miniſteries, and wile untoſalvation. This is that which was ſpoken 
by God in the Prophet Iſaiah, Since thou waſt precious in my fight thou haſt been ho- 
mourable, And this was obſerved by the Pagan, who being ſurpris'd with the ſecular 
ſplendor of the Roma Biſhops lik'd it not, but ſaid that there was another way for 
them to be truly happy : Eſſe poterant beati revera, fi magnitudine urbi defpeits quan 
wvitiis opponunt, ad imitationem Antiſtitum querundam provixcialium wviverent, qu0s 
tenuit as edendi potandique parciſſime, vilitas etiam indumentorum, & ſupercilia humum 
ſpeitartia, perpetuo Numini veriſque ejus cultoribus ut puros commendant & verecunaos. 
They are the words of Ammianu eMarcellinus whom I lately mentioned. The Ro- 
man Biſhops might indeed be truly happy, if they deſpiſing the ſplendors of the City would 


tive as ſome Biſhops in the Provinces, whom their temperate and ſpare diet, their on 
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and mode, But then if this diſcourle have any thing of reaſon; piety or truth in 
it, it mult needs be infinitely certain that ſpiritual perions are to be preferr'd before 
the temporal in (piritual honors, but not 1n temporal regards ; they have nothing to 
do with them by virtue of their order or their office : what they have to their Perions 
by the favour of Princes and Nobles is of another conſideration, and ſo this queſtion 
is chang'd into an advice, and beſt ends in a Sermon or Declamation. 


Queltion IV. 


Whether the Eminency of the ſpiritual calling, and the conſequent prelation of ſpiritual 
perſons, can exempt them from ſecular coercion, and make them ſupertor to Princes, 


In what ſences Biſhops have any ſuperiority over Princes I ſhall afterwards ex 
plain : Now the queſtion 1s concerning lecular ſuperiority, and immunity from the 
temporal ſword ot Princes. Now to this, I luppole, what I have already ſaid may 
be able to give an an{wer. For the ſpiritual order gives no temporal power at all ; 
and therefore if all temporal power be in the ſupreme Civil Magittrate, all Men that 
can deſerve to feel the edge of the {word are ſubject to it. For what? Had A4rchi- 
medes reaſon to take it ill of the Remars for not lending for him and making him 
General in the Syracaſaz war, becaule he was a better Geometrician than any of all 
their Senate? Lewis the eleventh of France had a ſervant who was an excellent Sur- 
geon, and an excellent barber, and dreis'd his Gout tenderly, and had the ordering 
of his feet and his face, and did him many good offices. But the wile Prince was tvo 
fond when for theſe qualities he made him governor of his Counſels. Every good 
quality, and every eminence of Art, and every worthy imployment hath an end and 
deſign of its own, and that end and the proportions to it are to be the meaſure of the 
ulage of thoſe perſons which are appointed to miniſter to it. Now it 1s certain that 
ſpiritual perſons are appointed Miniſters of the beſt and moſt pertective end of Man- 
kind, but to lay that this gives them a title to other Miniſteries which are appointed 
to other ends, hath as little 1n it of reaſon as it hath of revelation. Bur I ſhall not 
diſpute this over again, but ſhall ſuppoſe it ſufficient to add thoſe authorities 
which muſt needs be competent in this affair, as being of Eccleſiaftick perlons, who 
had no reaſon, nor were they willing, todelpile their own jult advantages, any more 
than to uſurp what was unjult. 

When Origez complain'd of the faſtuouſneſs and vanity of ſome Eccleſiaſticks in 
his time, they were bad enough, but had not come to a pretence of ruling over Kings 
upon the ſtock of Spiritual prelation: but he was troubled that ſome had quit their 
proper excellency , conliſting in the multitude of ſpiritual gifts, their unwearied 


diligence in the care of ſouls, their dangers ; their patience, their humility, and 


their dying for Chriſt. Er hec nos docet ſermo Divinus (aith he) The word of God 
teaches us theſe things. But we either not unacritanding the Divine will ſet down in 
Scriptures , or deſpiſing what Chrift to ſuch purpoſes recommenaed to us, are ſuch that 
we ſeem to exceed the pride even of the evil Princes of the world : and we do not only ſeek 
for guards to go before us like Kings, but are terrible to the poor, and of difficult acceſs, 
and behave our ſelves towards thoſe who adareſs themſelves to intercede for ſome thing or 
ſome perſon, that we are more crucl than Tyrants, and the ſecular Lords of their ſub- 
jeds, And in ſome Churches you may ſee (eſpecially in the Churches of the greateſt Cities) 
the chief of the Chriſtian people neither affable to others, nor ſuffering others to be free in 
their entercourſes with them, Thele things are out of the way ot the Eccleſiaſticks, 
for theſe things cannot conſiſt with piety and humility , and the proper imploy- 
ments of ſuch perſons who gain'd the World by ceſfion, and not victory over whole 
Kingdoms by tramp.ing upon Devils, and being trampled upon by Men. Biſhops 
ſhould be like the Symbols of the Bleſſed Sacrament, which although for the orna- 
ment of religion and for our ſakes and becauſe we would fain have opportunity to 
lignifie our love ro Chriſt, we miniſter in ſilver and gold, yet the ſymbols them- 
(elves remain the ſame plain and pure bread and wine, and altered only by prayers, 
and by ſpiritual conlecration, and a relative holineſs. But he were a itrange ſu- 
perititious fool who, becauſe the Sacramental bread and wine are much better than 
all the Tables and viands of Princes and all the ſpoils of Nature, will think it fir 
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to mingle ſugar and the choiceſt ſpices of Jrabia with the bread, and amber-griece 
and powder of pearl and the ſpirit of gold with the chalice. Thele are no lit honors to 
the Holy Sacrament : the ſymbols of which are (poil d when they are forc'd off from 
the ſimplicity and purity of their inſtitution and delign. So it is with lÞiritual 
perſons: their office is ſpiritual, and their relation 15 holy, and their honour are 
{ymbolical. For their own ſakes, Princes and good People mult. cauſe decent and 
honorable miniſteries and accommodations to be provided for them ; bur ſtill they 
mult remain in their own humility and meeknels and piety, and not pretend to dig- 
nitics heterogeneal, and Eminences ſecular, becaulc their ſpiritual imployment is 
very excellent. It was S. Gregory Nazianzen's wilh, that there were in the Church 
Orat.poſt redi- undtTegSerx pdt Tt; TegTIMNOS *; TU@AINIKY TE: 0fhity by eS & peTNs Mn; EYWWTR% E532, 
tam, Neither precedency of Þpiſcopal Sees, nor any E.mizency of one place above another, wor 
any Tyra-mical or pompous proviſions and ſolenaities, that we might be arStin2uiſhed onely 
by our vertue, Now if prelation by order and Eccleſiaſtical Oeconomy among the 
Biſhops was of 1o ill eff:&, to little neceilary, and ſo greatly inconvenient that the 
g00d Biſhop wiſhed there was no {ſuch thing ; there 1s little reaſon to doubt, but he 
would have infinitely condemned all pretenſions of a power over civil governments. 
But the Biſhops of Rowe were not at that time gone lo far. The 4rchinronavrites of 
Conſtantinople , complaining againſt the Entychizns, write to Pope Ugapetus, that 
if they be (till permitted {/icenter omnia accedent, non contra Eceleſiaſticos ſolos, ſed 
In 5. Sy10d, CFiam contra ipſum pii;;:mium Imperatorem, nettrum + veftrum hoxorabile caput | They 
A ", t. Tom, will do inſolencies not ouly to the Eccleſiaſticks, bnt alſo to our mot pions Emperor, who ts 
"oO the honorable head both of you and us. * This power of headſhip or ſupremacy over the 
whole order Eccletiaſtical was acknowledged in rhe Church for abour a thouſand 
years : tor belides the apparent practice and approbation of it, which I brought 
in the former pages, we hind that the Emperor Herry the {econd did deprive 1} id- 
Hermann 2£7#5 Of the Arch-Biſhoprick of Ravenna, and depos d Gregory the fixth from the 
Citron, Papacy. 
And therefore we find that thoſe ancient Prelates that call d upon Princes to pay 
reverence to them, and an acknowledgment of that Authority which Chriſt intrulted 
in their hands, accounted them wholly to be diſtin&-things, and not at all invading 
each others limits. For Chrift by making them Chriſtians did not make them lels 
to be Princes: and Chriſtian Emperors could not go lels than the Heathens ; they 
were certainly no Iofers by their baptiſm. For it had been a ſtrange argument tor 
Sylvefter to have us'd to Conſtantine, Sir, give up your lelf a Diſciple to the moſt 
Holy Feſ#s, and you ſhall have a crown hereafter, and here alſo you ſhall till reign 
over all but me and my Clergy ; to us indeed you muſt be ſubject, and by us you 
mult be governed, but the Crown Imperial ſhall be greater than every thing, our 
Mitres only excepted. It this had been the ſtate of the queſtion, I wonder by 
what argument could the Prince have been perſwaded to become Chriſtian : when it 
was ſo obvious for him to ſay, that Sy/veſter had reaſon to move him to preach 
Chriſt, ſince he gor to much temporal advantage by it, but that he could ſee little 
reaſon why himlelt ſhould loſe and S$5/veſter get, and become a Dilciple of Chriſt 
to be made a Minor and a Pupil to the Biſhop. And indeed it would have been a 
ſtrange Sermon that preaches humility to Emperors and dominion to Biſhops. But 
Tam, de Vine, FRELF lermons when they were at the higheſt were of another nature. De humanis 
anthem,  Yebrus judicare permiſſum et, non precſſe Divinis. So P. Gelaſins declares the limit 
of the Imperial and Prieſtly power : Of all things belonging to this world the Em- 

peror is to judge ; but not to be the preſident or chief Miniſter of holy rites. Ge- 

lafins ſpake it upon occaſion, becauſe 4zaftaſius the Emperor did unneceſlarily inter- 

pole in the abfolution of Peter Biſhop of Alexandria, This Pope Gelaſins ſuppos'd 

was of another nature, and not relative to the things of this world, and therefore 

not of Imperial cogniſance. But all the things of this world belong to him. Ani 

if all things of this world, then all perſons of this world. For circa actiones propre 

ver ſatur Imperium, lay the Lawyers, Rule and Empire and all power of judicature 

is principally concerning actions; but actions are done by perlons, who therefore 

Co-cillare;, arc ſubject ro government. And upon this account the African Biſhops petition'd 
2.5 the Emperor that he would compel Paz/ the Biſhop of Con#tantinople to be of the 
Carholick Communion. And the Vathers of the 9. Council of Toledo, making Pro” 
vitions 2gunlt thoſe Eccletiaſticks who prevented the juſt dividend of the pre 
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oblations, they firſt order them to be privately reproved, or elie to be delated tothe 

' Biſhop, or to the Judge. Bur if the Biſhop cozen the Corban, let him be delatcd to 
the Metropolitan : bur if the Metropolitan do any ſuch vile thing, Regs hec auribus 
intimare non differant, Let him without delay be accuſed unto the King. And Lambert _ _ 
the Emperor about the year of our Lord 900 having ſome conteſt with the Pope, 5. Fame 
propounded this firſt article in a Synod at Ravenna, If any Roman of the Clergie or the 
Senate, of what order ſoever, ſhall either voluntarily or by compulſion appeal to the Imperial 
eMaje(ty, let no man preſume to contraditt him: ----- until the Emperor by himſelf or his 
Mifrues ſhall deliberate concerning their perſons and their cauſes, Thus we find Pope ” __ <,de 
Leo the Fourth ſubmitting himlelf to Lotharivs the Emperor, and promiſing obedi- Mancieli 
ence : and to Ludovicws he profeſſes that if he have done amiſs he will amend it ac- 
cording to his ſentence, or the judgement of his Deputies. Upon the conſideration 
of theſe and many other particulars, Gratian, though unwillingly, confeſſes that in 
civil cauſes a Clergy-man is to be conven'd before the civil Judge: and although a {725.5 in 
little after he does a little prevaricate in the matter of criminal caules, yet it was too his. 
late ; for he had ſaid it betore, Regum eſt oe cnet irrogare penam, Kings have the 24.2.5, 
power of inflifting corporal puniſhments : and therefore ifa Clerk were guilty in a cri- 
minal cauſe, the ſecular Judge had power over him, ſaid the Fathers of the firſt 
Council of Matiſcox, cap. 7. But it matters not much, for a greater than Gratiaz 
faid it in his own caſe before the civil power, If I have done any thing worthy of death, 
I refuſe not to die : they are the words of S. Paul. 


Queſtion V. 


Whether is to be obeyed, the Prince or the Biſhop, if they happens to command contrary 
things ? 


TothisI anſwer, that it is already determin'd that the Emperor is to be obeyed 
againſt the will of the Biſhop. For fo it was in the caſe of Mavritizs and S. Gregory z 
for the Biſhop was fain to publiſh the Princes Edi& which yet he believ'd to be impi- 
ous. It was alſo moſt evident in $8. 4thanaſins of Alexandria, S. Gregory of Nazian- 
zum, S. Chryſoſtom of Conſtantinople, Enuſebius of Samoſata, who by injuſtice were 
commanded to leave their Dioceles. 

23, But this is to be underſtood in ations which can by Empire and command be 
chang'd into good or bad reſpectively : becauſe ſuch ations are moſt properly the 
lubject of humane laws. For in what God hath expreſly commanded or forbidden, 
the Civil or Eccleſiaſtical power is only concerned to ſerve the intereſt of the Di- 
vine Commandment, to promote or to hinder good and evil reſpectively. But 
whatſoever is left undetermined by God, that the ſupreme power can determine : 
and in ſuch things if there could be two ſupreme powers, the government were Mon- 
ſtrous, and there could be noobedience ; for xo man can ſerve two Maſters, Now 
the ſupreme power hathin this no limit, but that which limits both powers, the 
laws of Nature and the laws of Jeſ# Chriſt : and if there be any thing commanded 
by the Prince againſt theſe, the Biſhop is to declare the contrary, that is, to pub- 
liſh the will of God, provided it be in an evident matter and without doubtful dif- 
putation. And then, this being provided for, the caſe cannot be ſuppoſed that the 
King and the Biſhop both doing their duty can command things contrary. Ido not 
lay but a temporal law may be againſt the Canons of the Church ; but then we are 
to follow the civil law, becauſe the power is by the law of Nature ſupreme and Im- 
perial. The matter of the Civil power and Eccleſiaftical is ſo wholly differing, that 
there whereeither hath ro do it cannot contradict the other ; but if they invade 
= rights of one another, then the queſtion grows hard. But the ſolution is 
enis ; 

24, Ifthe Biſhop invades the rights ofthe Civil power he is not at all to be obeyed, for 
he hath nothing todo there. But if the Civil power invades the rights of the Bi- 
_—_ then they are either ſuchrights which are his by poſitive laws and humane con- 

 Ccelſon, or ſuch which by Divine appointment are his due. 

25, Allthole which are the Biſhops rights by poſitive laws may by the ſame power be 
reſcinded by which they were granted ; and therefore if a King makes a law againſt 
the rights of the Church, and the Biſhop __ againſt that law, rhe King and 
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not the Biſhop muſt prevail. For Neminem fibi imperare poſſe, & neminem ſibi legem 
dicere, a qua mutata voluntate nequeat recedere, ſay the Lawyers. Aman may chan = 


his will as long as be lives3 and the ſupreme will can never be hindred : for [,,,. 
mum ejus eſſe Imperium qui ordinario Juri derogare waleat isarulein law, He that i; the 
ſupreme can derogate by his power from an ordinary right, v7, by making a contra- 
ry law. 

Tur if they be the rights of Biſhops and the Miniſters of Religion by Divine ap- 
pointment, then the Biſhops command is to prevail, cum conditione crucis ; that IS, 
ſo asthe ſubje& muſt ſubmit to the Princes anger, and ſuffer for what he cannot dy, 
according to that of S. Auſtin, Imperatores cum in errore ſunt, pro errore comrawverita- 
tem leges dant, per quas juſti cf probantur & coronantur, non faciendo quod illi jubent, 
quia Deus prohibet, Miſtaken Princes make ill laws ; but by them good men are tried 
and crown'd, by not doing what God hath forbidden them, This is much more modeſt] 
expreſs'd than that reſponſory in the Roman Breviary, ſpeaking of the Apoſtles, lit; 
ſunt triumphatores & amict Det, qui contemnentes Juſſa Principum meruerunt premia 
eterna, They have deſerved eternal rewards by deſpiſing the commands of Princes, The 
expreſſion is hard ; for though their impious laws are not to be obeyed, yet indefi- 
nitely it is not ſafe to ſay, their commands are to be delpis'd. And none ever leſs 
deſpis'd the laws than they who, becauſe they could not obey them againſt God, yet 
obeyed them againſt themſelves ; by ſuffering death at their command, when they 
might not ſuffer ain. 

But then this alſo ſuffers diminution. For if the Ecclefiaſtical power in ſuch 
things where their authority is proper and competent and Divine, give any negative 
or prohibitive precepts, they may and they mult be obeyed intirely ; becauſceyery 
negative is indiviſible, and hath neither parts nor time: and in this they are but pro- 
claimers of the Divine Commandment, which if it be negative it can never be 12v-- 
ful todo againſt it. But in poſitive inſtances of commandment, though from Dji- 
vine Authority, ( for that's the limit of the Eccleſiaſtical power and authority ) if 
the King commands one thing and the Biſhop another, they are ſeverally to be re- 
garded according to the ſeveral caſes. For the rule is this, That all external aci- 
ons are under the Command ofthe Civil power in order to the publick government : 
and if they were not, the Civil power were not ſufficiently provided tor the acqui- 
ring the end of its inſtitution : and then it would follow that either the civil authori- 
ty were not from God ( expreſly againſt S, Pax/ ) or elſcall that God made were not 
good, as being defective from the end of its creation ( expreſly againſt Moſes, and 
indeed againſt the honour of God. ) Now becauſe external ations are allo in order 
to religion internal, it happens that the Spiritual power hath accidentally power 
over them. Here then itis the ifſue of this enquiry : when an external ation isne- 
ceſſary to the publick ſervice, and yet in order to religion at the ſame time, the 
politive commands of the Spiritual ſuperior muſt yield to the poſitive com- 
mands of the ſupreme Civil power. For that which hath a dire& power is to 
be preferr'd before that which hath bur an indire& power. Thus it is a Divine 
precept that we ſhould not negle& the aſſembling of our ſelves together. Upon 
the warranty of this, the Guides of Souls have power to command their flocks 
to meet at the Divine ſervice; and they are tied to obey. But ifat the ſame time 
the Prince hath given command that thoſe perſons or fome of thoſe who are com- 
manded to be at the Divine Offices, be prelent on the guards, or the'defence of the 
City walls, they are bound to obey the Prince, and not the Prieſt at that time. 
* For beſides the former reaſon, when external ations are appointed by compe- 
tent Authority, they are cloathed with circumſtances with which ations command- 
ed by God, and in which Eccleſiaſticks have competent Authority, are not inveſted: 
and amongſt theſe circumftances, time and place are the principal. And therefore 
it follows that in external ations the command of the Prince is always to be pre- 
ferred before the command of the Church ; becauſe this may ſtay, and that cannot : 
This is not by God determin'd to time and place, but that is by the Prince ; and 
therefore by doing that now, and letting this alone till another time, both ends can 
be ſerv'd : and it were a ſtrange peeviſhneſs of Government ( beſides the unreaſonable- 
nels of it )to croſs the Prince to ſhew our power, when both may ſtand, and both 
may be obeyed ; if they did not croudat the ſame narrow door together, there 15 t1ume 


enough for them to go out one after another ; and by a little more time, there = 
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be a great deal of more room. I have heard that when King James the6. of Scor- 
land was wooing the Daniſh Lady, he commanded the Provoſt of Edexburgh and the 
Townſmen upon a certain day to fealt the Deamark Embaſladors, and to ſhew all the 
bravery of their Town and all the ſplendor they could: of which when the Presbytery 
had nctice, they to crols the King proclaim'd a faſt to be kept in the Town upon 
that very day. But the Townlmen according to their duty obeyed the King : and 
the Presbytery might have conlider'd that it was no zeal for God that the Fatt was 
indicted upon that day ; but God might have been as well lerv'd by the Tueſday fait 
as by the Monday. T hus if the Eccleliaſtick power hath admitted a perlon to Eccle- 
ſaſtical Miniſteries or Religions, if the ſupreme Civil power requires his (ervice, or 
if he be needed for the publick good, he may command him trom thence, unleſs 
there be ſomething collatcrally to hinder ; as 1t the Prince have {worn the contrary, 
or that the perſon requir'd have abjur'd it by the Princes leave: but ſuppoling hin 
only bound by the Ecclehiaſtical power, the ſupreme Civil power is to prevail over 
it, as being the Lord of perions and actions external. An inſtance of this was given 
by eManritizs the Emperor torbidding his fouldiers to turn Monks without his leave, 
though the law was made lore again{t the mind of S. Gregory who was the Bithop of 
Rome. And thus * Caſimire King of Pol4d was taken from his Gown, and inveited 
with a Royal Mantle; and divers Monks have been recalled into the imployments 
of Armies, or publick Counlzls, or publick Governments. 

But this allo is to be underſtood with this proviſion. The ſupreme Civil power 
hath dominion over external aftions, ſo as to govern them for time and place and 
other circumſtances. He can forbid Sermons at ſuch a time ; he can forbid falts or 
publick folemnities and meetings when he pleaſe, and when it 1s tor the intereſts of 
Government: and concerning any accident or circumſtance and manner,he can give 
laws, and he muſt be obeyed. Bur he cannot give laws prohibiting the thing it (elf, 
out of hatred or in perſecution of the religion: for then the Eccleliaſtick power 1s 
to command not only the thing, but the circumſtances too. For the thing it ſelf, 
it is plain; becauſe it is a Divine Commandment, and to this the Spiritual power 
muſt miniſter, and no Civil power can hinder us from obeying God : and therefore 
the Apoſtles made no [cruple of preaching Chriſt publickly, though they were for- 
bidden it under great penalties. But then for the circumſtances, they allo in this 
caſe fall under the Eccleſiaſtical power. If the Prince would permit the thing, he 
might diſpoſe of -the accidents ; for then he is not againſt God, and uſes his right 
about external actions. But it he forbids the thing, they that are to take care thar 
God be obeyed, muſt then inveſt the actions with circumſtances; for they cannot be 
at all, unle(s they be in time and place ; and therefore by a conſequent of their power 
over the thing they can dilpole the other, becauſe the circumſtances are not forbid- 
den by the Prince, but the thing, which being commanded by God and not being to 
be done ar all but in circumſtances, they that muſt take care of the Principal muſt, 
in that caſe, take care allo of the acceſſory. Thus we tind the Biſhops in the Primi- 
tive Church indicting of Faſts, proclaiming aſſemblies, calling Synods, gathering 
Synaxes: for they knew they were obliged to ſee that all that ſhould be done which 
was neceſſary for the ſalvation of ſouls and inſtruction of lives by preaching, and for 
the ſtabiliment of the Church by aſſemblies and communions. Now the doing of theſe 
things was neceſſary, and for the doing of theſe they were ready todie; for that paſ- 
live obedience was all which they did owe to thoſe laws which forbad them under 
pain of death: for it was neceſſary thoſe things ſhould be done, it was not neceſſary 
they ſhould live. But when the ſupreme Civil power is Chriſtian and does not forbid 
the thing, there is no danger that God ſhall not be obeyed by the Prince his chang- 
ing and diſpoſing the circumſtances of the thing ; and therefore there can be no rea- 
{on why the Prince ſhould be diſobeyed, commanding nothing againſt God, and go- 
verning in that where his authority is competent. Thus if the ſupreme Civil power 
ſhould command that the Biſhops of his Kingdom ſhould not ordain any perſons 
that had been ſouldiers or of mean trades to be Prieſts, nor conſecrate any Knight to 
be a Bithop ; though the Biſhops ſhould deſire it very paſſionately, they have no 
power to command or do what the Civil power hath forbidden. Bur if the ſupreme 
ſhould ſay there ſhould be no Biſhops at all, and no ordination of Miniſters of Reli- 
gion according to the laws of Jeſus Chriſt, then the queſtion is not whether the ſu- 
preme Civil power or the Eccleliattical is to be obeyed, but whether Man or God: 
Ccc 3 and 
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and in that caſe if the Biſhops do not ordain, if they do nor take care to continue a 
ſucceſſion in the Church of God, they are to anſwer for one of the greatelt neo- 
lets of duty of which Man-kind is capable ; aways luppos'd that the order of B.. 
ſhops is neceſſary to the Church, and that ordination of Prieſts by Biſhops is of Apo- 
ſtolical inſtitution, and that there is no Univocal generation of Church Miaiſters 
but by the ſame hands which began the 41a4oyn lucceſſiion, and hath continued it 
for almoſt ſeventeen ages in the Church. Of which I am not now to Interpoſe my fen- 
tence, but to anſwer the caſe of Conſcience relying upon the luppolition. This only 
I am to add, that ſuppoſing this to be neceſlary, yet it is to be done cum conditione cr. 
cis, with ſubmiſſion to the anger of the laws it they have pur on unjuſt armor; and to 
be done with peaceablenels, and all the arts of humility and gentleneſs, petition and 
wiſe remonſtrances. 

* But therc is yet one reſerve of caution to be usd in this caſe. If the Civil power 
and the Spiritual differ in this particular, the ſpiritual muſt yield fo long, and for- 
bear to do what is forbidden by their lawtul lupreme, until it be certain that to for- 
bear longer is to neglect their duty, and to dilpleaſe God. If the duty or if the ſuc- 
ceſſion can be any way ſupplied, !o that the intereſt of religion be not deſtroyed, 
then ceſſion or forbearance is their duty. * And therefore if the King of Portugal 
ſhould forbid conlecrations of Biſhops 1n his Kingdom not for a time, but for ever, 
the Biſhops were bound to obey, if they could be ſupplied from other Churches, or 
if it were not neceſſary that God ſhould have a Church in Portugal, or if withou: 
Biſhops there could be a Church. Bur it they be ſure that the Biſhops are the head 
of Ecclcſiaſtical Union, and therefore the conlervators cf Being ; and if the remain- 
ing Prelates are convinc'd that God hath requir'd it of them to continue a Church in 
Portneal (as it is certain that by many regards they are determined there to ſerve 
God's Church, and to provide tor fouls and for the religion of their charges) and if 
they could be no otherwiſe ſupplied with Eccleſiaſtical perſons of the order and or- 
dination Apoſtolical, as if other Churches would not ordain Biſhops or Prieſts for 
them but upon ſinful conditions, and violation of their Conſciences: then the Spi- 
ritual power is todo their duty, and the ſupreme Civil power is to do their pleaſure ; 
and the worlt that can come 1s the crown of Martyrdom, which whoſoever gets will 
be no loſer. And therefore I cannot without indignation conſider it, that the 
Pope of Rome, who pretends to be a great Father of Chriſtians, ſhould not only ncg- 
le& bur refule to make ordinations and conſecrations in that Church: which if their 
Prince ſhould do, the Biſhops ought to ſupply it by their care ; and therefore when 
the Prince defires it, as it is infinite dithonour to the Biſhop of Rome to neglect or rc- 
tule, in compliance with the temporal intereſt of the King of Spain, ſo it is the duty 
of the Biſhops of Portugal to obey their Prince. But I have nothing to do to medd!e 
with any Man's interelt, much lels that of Princes : only the ſcene of this caſe of Con- 
ſcience happens now to lie in Portugal, and the conſideration of it was uleful in the 
determination of this preſent queſtion. 

Bur this Queſtion hath an appendent branch which is alſo fit to be conſider'd. 
What it the Civil laws and the Eccleſiaſtical be contrary ? as it happens in divers 
particulars ; as if the Prince be a heretick, an Arriaz or Macedonian, and happens to 
forbid the invocation of the Holy Ghoſt, or giving Divine honors to the Son of God, 
and the Church hath always done it, and always commanded it. What is to be done 
in this caſe? This inſtance makes the an(werealie: for in matters of Faith it is cer- 
tain the Authority and laws of God have made the determination; and therefore in 
theſe and the like the Church is bound to do and to believe and to profeſs according 
tothe commandment of God. But how if the Prince does not forbid the internal duty 
(for in that his authority is incompetent) but commands only that there ſhould be 
no prayers to the Holy Ghoſt pur into the publick Liturgies of the Church; to this 
the anſwer is certain, That though in all externals the ſupreme Civil power is to be 
obeyed, yet the ſpiritual power in ſuch caſes is tied to confeſs the faith which the 
Prince would diſcountenance, and to take care that their charges ſhould plentifully 
ſupply in all their private deyotions what is not permitted to them in publick. An 
the realon of this is not that they are tied todo any thing in oppolition or ſcandal to 
the Prince ; but thar rhey are in duty and charity to provide leſt the publick dil- 
couragement and alteration of the circumſtance of the duty, do not leſſen the duty 


internal and effentia] : and therefore they are to put ſo much more to the private, = 
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they may prevent the diminution which is likely to come upon the private duty 
from the publick prohibition. = 

0, But there are (ome civil laws which are oppos'd to Eccleſiaſtical, not by cofitrariety 

* of ſantion and cammand hinc inde, but by contrariety of declaration or permiſſion 
reſpeively. Thus if the Eccleſiaſtical laws have torbidden marriage in a certain De- 
gree, and the Civil power hath permitted it, then the ſubje& may more _ obey 
the power Eccleſiaſtical; becaute by fo doing he avoids the offending of religious 
perſons, and yet diſobeys no command of the Prince ; for no Civil power ulually 
commands a Man to marry in a certain Degree : and therefore when he is at liberty 
from the Civil law, which in this caſe gives him no command, and he is not at liberty 
from the Eccleſiaſtical law , which hath made a prohibition , he muſt obey the 
Church ; which if it had no power over him,could have made no law,and if it have a 
power, it muſt be obeyed ; tor in the preient caſe there is nothing to hinder it. So 
it is in ſuch things whichare permitted for the hardneſs of Mens hearts or the pub- 
lick neceſſity. The permiſſion of the Prince is no abſolution from the authority of 
the Church. Suppoling Ulury to be unlawful, as it is certain many kinds and inſtan- 
ces of it arc highly criminal, yet the Civil laws permit it, and the Church forbids it. 
In this caſe the Canons are to be preferr'd. For though it be permitted, yet by the 
laws no Man is compell'd to be an Uſurer; and theretore he mult pay that reverence 
and obedience which 1s otherwile due to them that have the rule over them in the 
condudt of their fouls. 

21, * Thecale isalike in thoſe laws where the Civil power only gives impunity, but no 

warranty. As in ſuch caſes when laws indulge to a Man's weaknels and gricf; as when 
it permits him to kill any Man that creeps 1n at his windows, or demands his purſe of 
him on the High-way, or to kill his adulterous wife if he ſurpriſes her in the fin: If 
the Civil power promiſes impunity, and does not intend to change the action from 
unlawful to lawful, as in ſome cales it does, in ſome it cannot ; then.if there be any 
laws of the Church to the contrary, they paſs an obligation upon the conſcience, not- 
withſtanding the Civil impunity. And there is great reaſon for this. For ſince the 
affairs of the world have in them varieties and perplexities beſides, it happens that in 
ſome caſes Men know not how to govern by the ſtricteſt meaſures of religion, be- 
cauſe all Men will not do their duty upon that account ; and therefore laws are not 
made [ut in Platonis republica, but as ix fece Romuli] with exa@ and pureſt mea- 
ſures, but in compliance and by neceſſity, not always as u ell as they ſhould, but as 
well as they may : and therefore the Civil power 1s forc'd ſometimes to connive at 
what it does not approve. But yet thele perſons are to be governed by conſcience ; 
and therefore it is neceſſary that that part of the publick Government which is to con- 
duc our conlciences more immediately ſhould give a bridle to that liberty which, by 
being in fome regards neceſſary, would if totally permitted become intolerable. 
And therefore the ſpiritual power puts a little myrrhe into their wine, and ſupplies 
that defe& which in the intrigues of humane affairs we bring upon our ſelves by 
making unnatural neceſſities. 

32, But then if it be inquir'd, whether it be Jawful for the ſpiritual power by ſpiritual 
Cenſures to puniſh thoſe ations which the Civil power permits; I anſwer, that the 
Church makes laws either by her declarative and dire& power, or by a reductive and 
indiret power: that is, ſhe makes laws in matters expreſly commanded by God or 
forbidden, or elſe in ſuch things which have proportion, ſimilitudes and analogies to 
the Divine laws. In the firſt ſhe is the declarer of Gods will, and hath a dire& power. 
In the ſecond ſhe hath a judgment of diſcretion, and is the beſt Judge of Fit and De- 
cext, It the Church declares an a&to be againſt Gods commandment, or bound up- 
on us by eſfential duty, in that caſe, unleſs there be error evident and notorious, ſhe 
15 1ntirely to be obeyed: and therefore the refractary and the diſobedient ſhe may 
ealily coerce and puniſh by her cenſures, according as ſhe ſees it agreeable and con- 
ducing to God's glory and the good of ſouls, although the Civil power permits the 
fic for neceſſity or great advantages. And the reaſon is, becauſe as the Civil power 
ferves the ends of the republick by impunity and permiſſion, ſo there is another end 
to be ſerv'd which 1s more conſiderable, that is, the ſervice of God and the intereſt of 
fouls, to which ſhe is to miniſter by laws and puniſhments, by exhortations and 
the argument of rewards: and as every power ef Gods appointment is ſafficient for 

ts own end, fo 1t mnit dy» its own portion of duty for which ſo comperent proviſions 
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are made. And therefore the Spiritual power may in this caſe puniſh what the Civi! 
power puniſhes not. * With this only Caution, it the Civil power does not forbid 
the Church to uſe her Cenſures in ſuch a particular caſe : for if it does, it is to he 
preſumed that ſuch Eccleſiaſtical coercion would hinder the Civil power from ac- 
quiring the end of its laws, which the Eccleſiaſtical never ought todo; becauſe al- 
though her cenſures are very uſeful to the ends of the (piritual power, yet they are 
not abſolutely neceſſary, God having by ſo many other ways provided for fouls, that 
the Church is ſufficiently inſtructed with means of ſaving ſouls though ſhe never 
draw her (word. But the Civil power hath not ſo many advantages. 

But if the laws of the Church are made only by her Reduttive and indire& power, 
that is, if they be ſuch that her authority 1s not founded upon the expreſs law of 
God, bit upon the judgment of diſcretion, and therefore her laws are concerning de- 
cencics and ulefulneſſes and pious advantages, in this caſe the Church is not ealily 
to proceed to Cenſures, unlels it be certain that there 1s no diflervice nor dilpleaſure 
done to the Civil power. For it will look toolike peeviſhnels to crols the Civil laws, 
wherc it 15 apparent there is no neceſſity, and no warranty from a Divine commang- 
ment. The Church would not have her laws oppos'd or diſcountenanc'd upon lit- 
tle regards ; and therefore neither muſt ſhe without great neceſſity do that which 
will cauſe ſome diminution to the Civil laws, at leaſt by interpretation. 

And after all this, if it happens that the Civil power and the Eccleſiaſtical com- 
mand things contrary, there 1s fault ſomewhere, and there is nothing to be done but 
to inquire: on which ſide God 1s; for if he be not on the Churches ſide by a dirett 
law in the matter, he is not on the Churches ſide for her relation, but on the Kings 


ſide for his authority. 
From the matter of the former Queſtion ariſes another like it. 
Queſtion VI. 


Whether in the Civil affairs andcauſes of the Eccleſiaſtical power ana perſons the preſump- 
tion ought to lie for the King, or for the Church. 


35. This Queſtion muſt ſuppoſe the caſe to be dubious, and the matter equal on 
both ſides as to the ſubject matter ; for elſe there needs to be no queſtion, but 


judgment mutt be according to the merit of the cauſe: and it muſt ſuppoſe alſothat 
neither of them wi'l yicid, but uſe their own right ; for if either did, themſelves 
would make an end ©! tlic -|\ucftion : but when both are in pretence, and the pretence 
15 equal in the matter and 1':© 2rgument, and that the caule is to be determined by fa- 
vour and privilege, whethc: i5 to be preferr'd? I do not ask which is to be preferrd 
in law; for in that queſtion, the laws and cuſtomes of a People are the rule of deter- 
ge wa but whether there be in conſcience any advantage of preſumption duc 
to either. 

To this I anſwer, that in the moſt pious ages of the Church the preſumption was 
ever eſteemed to lie for the Church when the Princes were Chriſtians: and when 
the queſtion 1s of piety not of authority, of charity not of Empire, it is therefore 
ht to be given to the Church. 1. Becaule if the Civil power takes it to it ſelf, it is 2 
Judge and a party too. 2. Becauſe whatever external rights the Church hath, ſhe 
hath them by the donation, or at leaſt enjoys them by the conceſſion of the ſupreme 
Civil power, who in this cale by ceſſion do confirm at leaſt, and at moſt but en- 
large their donative. 3. Becauſe the ſpiritual power is under the King's protection, 
and hath equal cale with that of widows and orphans. Ir is a pious caule of the poor 
and the unarmed. 4. The King is better able to bear the loſs, and therefore it 1s 2 
caſe of equity. 5. The Church is a relative of God and the Miniſter of Religion, 
and therefore the advantage being given to the Church, the honor is done to God; 
and then on the Kings ſide it would be an a of religion and devotion. ©. It the 
Civil power being judge prefers the Eccleſiaſticks in the preſumption, it 1s certain 
there is no wrong done, and none hath cauſe to complain: bur it it be againſt the 
Eccleſiaſticks the calc is not ſo evident, and juſtice is ot ſo ſecur'd, and charity not 
at all done. a 
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And if it be thought that this determination 1s fit to be given by a Church-man : 
though it be no objection while it 15 true and reaſonable, yet I endeavour'd to ſpeak 
exactly to truth, and for the advantage of the Civil power, though the queſtion is 
decided for the Eccleſiaſticks. For in ſuch caſes, as the Ecclefiaſticks will have ad- 
vantage if they in dubious caſes never will contend, fo the Civil power will ever have 
the better of it if in theſe caſes they reſolve never to prevail. 

Although theſe enquiries have carried me alittle further than the firſt intention of 
_ the Rule, yet they were greatly Relative to it. Bur I ſhall recal my Reader to the 
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ſence and duty of t by the words of S.G regory, who ſays that Chriſtus Imperatorj & EpiR.64. 24 
omnia tribuit, & dominari eum non ſolum militibus, ſed etiam Sacerdotibus conceſſit. Theodorum 
Chriſt hath both given all things to the Emperor, and a power of dominion not only over the m<dicum, 


ſouldiers, but even over the Prieſts themſelves. And that great wiſe diſpoler of all 
things in Heaven and Earth, who makes twins in the little continent of their Mo- 
thers Womb to lie at eaſe and peace, and the Eccentrick motions of the Orbs, and 
the regular and irregular progreſſions of the Stars, not to croſs or hinder one another, 
andin all the variety of humane actions, caſes and contingencies, hath ſo wiſely di- 
{pos'd his laws that no contradiction of chancecan infer a contradiction of duty, and 
it can never be neceſſary to fin, but on one hand or other it may for ever be avoided ; 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have appointed two powers in the hands of his ſervants to fight 
againſt, or to reſiſt each other : but as good 1s never contrary to good, nor truth to 
truth, ſo neither can thoſe powers which are ordain'd for good. And therefore 
where the powers are diſtin& they are employed upon ſeveral matters ; and where 
they converſe about the ſame matter, as in external actions and perſons they do, there 
one is ſubje& to the other, and therefore can never be againſt it. 


RULE VI. 


The Supreme Civil power hath juriſdi&ion in cauſes not only Eccleſiaſtical, but internal 
and ſpiritual. < h 


Aomevs T@r reps 1v5 34; KugOs, laid Ariſtotle, Of things belonging to God the King | 


i the Governour, Therefore beſides that the ſupreme Civil power is to govern P%li.l.;; 


all perſons and all ations and miniſteries which are directly external, it is to becon- 
ſidered that ations internal, as they can be made publick, have alſo influence upon 
the perſons and lives, the fortunes and communities of Men ; and therefore either 
are ſo far forth to be governed by them whoare governours of men in their lives 2nd 
fortunes, in their focieties and perſons, that they may do good to them, or at leaſt 
do no hurt. 
Therefore as the ſupreme Princes and Magiſtrates have in ſeveral ages of the 
' Church indulg'd to Eccleſiaſticks a power of Civil government, priviledges aid de- 
fenſatives iz ordine 4d ſpiritualia, that is, to enable them with the help of the Civil 
power to advance the intereſts of religion and the ſpiritual men, which by evil men is 
apt to bedeſpis'd, as all the threatnings of the Goſpel and the terrors ot death and the 
horrible affrightments of the day of Judgment are : ſo God hath given to the ſupreme 
Civil power authority over all publick religion i» ordize ad bouum temporale, Princes 
and States did the other, but God did this, That was well, very well; but this is 
neceſſary, and that was not. The reaſon of both is this, Becauſe no external ac- 
cident can hinder the intentions of God in the effects of religion and the event of 
Souls. Religion thrives as well in a ſtorm and in perſecution as in fun-ſhine. God 
had more ſummer friends under Conſtantine, but poſſibly as many true ones under 
Diocletian ; or if he had not, it was mens fault, their weakneſs, not their neceſſi- 
ty. But the Civil intereſt can be really hindred by the intervening of new do- 
ctrines and falſe manners of worſhip: and the Commonwealth, if it be deſtroyed, 
hath no recompence in eternity : all therefore God hath not call'd rhem happy 
when they are troubled, and hath not bidden them to ſuffer rebellion, or to rejoyce 
when men ſpeak evil of dignities, and he hath not told them that great & their 7e- 
ward in Heaven; but the whole purpoſe and proper end of the government being 
for temporal felicity, though that temporal felicity is by the wiſdom of God made to 
mint- 
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miniſter to the eternal, the government expires in this world, and ſhall never return 
ro look for recompence for its ſufferings. Burt every ſingle Man ſhall; and though 
temporal power can be taken from Princes, yet a mans religion cannot be taken from 
him : and therefore God hath given to Princes a ſupreme power for the ordering of 
religion in order to the Commonwealth, without which it had not had ſufficient 
power to preſerve itſelf ; but he hathnot given to Eccleſiaſticks a power over Prin- 
ces in matter of government in order to ſpiritual things, 1. Becaule though ſpiritu- 
al things may receive advantage by ſuch powers it they had them, yet they may do 
as much harm as good, and have done lo very often, and may do lo _ 2. Be- 
cauſe God hath appointed to ſpiritual perſons ſpiritual inſtruments ſufficient to the 
end of that appointment. 3. Becaule he hath allo eſtabliſhed another Occonomy for 
religion, the way of the croſs, and the beaten way of humility, and the defenſatives 
of mortification, and the guards of ſelf-dEnial, and the proviſions of contentedneſ;, 
and the whole ſpiritual armor, and prayers and tears, and promiſes, and his holy 
ſpirit, and theſe are infinitely ſufficient ro do Gods work, and they are inbinitely the 
better way. 4. Becauſe religion being a ſpiritual thing can ſtand alone, as the Soul 
can by it ſelf ſubſiſt : and ſecular violence can no more deſtroy 1:irh, or the ſpiritual 
and true worſhip of God, than a ſword can kill the underſtanding. 5. Becauſe if 
God had given a temporal power to Eccleliaſticksin ordertog ſpuitua! end, then he 
had ſet up two ſupremes in the ſame affairs, which could never agrec but Hy tle ceſſi- 
onof one; that is, the two ſupremes could never agree but by making one of them 
not to be ſupreme. 

And the world hath ſeen this laſt particular verified by many ſad experiments. 
For when the Reman Emperors reſiding in the Eaſt gave great powers and truſts to 
the Patriarchs of the Welt, by their Spiritual ſword they began to hew at the head 
of gold, and lop off many Royalties fromthe Imperial ſtock. And Leo Iconomachus 
for breaking down the images of Saints felt their power, for they ſuffered not the 
people to pay him tribute in [za/y, threatning to interdit them the uſe of Sacraments 
and publick devotions if they did. But as ſoon as ever they began by ſpiritual pow- 
er to intermeddle in ſecular affairs, they quickly pulled the Weſtern Empire from 
the Eaſt, and in a convenient time leſſened and weakned that of the Weſt. For 
| Pope Fohathe Third combin'd with Berengarius and 4aalbar his ſon againſt the Em: 
peror Orho the Great, and they muſt pretend themſelves to be Kings of Italy. Pope 
Johz the Eighteenth made a league with Creſcentius, and ſtirred up the people againſt 
Othothe Third. Pope Bezeditt the Ninth excited Peter of Hangary to pretend to the 
Empire, only to hinder Henry ſurnamed Niger from entring into Ifaly to repeat his 
rights. Andall the world knows what Gregory the Seventh did to Hepry the Fourth; 
how he firſt cauſed Reduiph of Suevia, and afterwards Ecbert of Saxony to fight 
againſt him : and here their great quarrel was about the power of chuſing the Pope. 
Then they fell out about the collation of Biſhopricks ; for which cauſe Pope Gelojus 
the Twelfth caus'd the Archbiſhop of _ to rebel againſt Hezry the Fifth, and 
there the Pope got the better of him, and by the aid of his Norman forces which he 
had in Scily beat him into compliance. Then they fell out about* ſome fees of the 
Empire; and Izzocextthe Second raiſed up Roger the Norman againſt Lotharivs the 
Twelfth, about the Dutchy of Ponille: and S. Bernard being made Umpier in the 
Quarrel, the Pope got a ſhare in Bavaria; for whoever loſt, ſignior Papa, like the 
Butlers box, was ſure to get, by the advantage of his ſupreme conduct of religion 
which by this time he got into his hands. 

And now he improv'd it providently. For the ſame Iznocent ſtirred up Guelphns 
Duke of Bavaria againſt Comrade the Third ; and thence ſprang that diſmal and 
bloudy faction between the Gue/phs and Ghibellins, But what ſhould Ireckon more ? 
I muſt tranſcribe the Annals of Germany to enumerate the hoſtilities of the Roman 
Bithops againſt the Emperors their Lords, when they got the condut and Civil go- 
vernment of religious affairs into their power. Frederick Barbaroſſa, Henry the Sixth, 
his brother Philip, Frederick the Second, Henry the Seventh, Frederick of Auſtria, Lew#s 
of Bavaria, Sigizmond, Frederick the Third, felt the power of a temporal ſword 1 
a religious ſcabbard : and this was ſo certain, fo conſtant a miſchief, that when 
the Pope had excommunicated eight Emperors, and made the temporal ſword cut 
offthem whom the ſpiritual (word had ſtruck at, the Emperors grew afraid. And 


Radwlph of Haſpurg when he was choſen Emperor durſt not go into 1144, wi” 
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he called the Lion's Den, becauſe the entrance was fair, but few returning foot-ſteps 
were e{pied. And it grew to be a Proverb, faith Gazcciardize 3; Proprium et Eccleſie 
odiſſe Ceſares, The Church hates Ceſar; and the event was that which Carion com- 
plained of, Scelerivus F ontificum hoc Imperium languefaitum cit, By the wickedneſs of 
the Biſhops of Rome the Roman Empire is fallen tnto decay. 

Theſe inſtances are more than enough to prove that if Religion be governed by any 
hand with which the Civil power hath nothing to do,it may come to pals that the Ci- 
vil power ſhall have no hands at all,or they ſhall bein bands. The mheef reins of theſe 
is this, That if the ſupreme Civil power be ſufficient to preſerve it ſelf, it can pro- 
vide againſt the evil uſe of the ſpiritual ſword, and confequently can conduct all 
religion that can by evil Men be abusd, 1o as to keep it harmlels. If by excom- 
munications the Bithop can diſturb the Civil intereſt, the Civil power can hold his 
hands that he ſhall not itrike with it, or if he does, can take out the temporal 
ſting, that it ſhall not venome and feſter, It by ſtrange doctrines the Eccleſia- 
ſticks can aliene the hearts of ſubjects from their duty, the Civil power can forbid 
thoſe doctrines to be preach'd. It the Canons of the Church be ſeditious or peeviſh 
or apt for trouble, the Civil power can command them to be reſcinded, or may re- 
fuſe to veriltie them, and make them into laws. Bur that we may not truſt our own 
reaſon only, I ſhall inſtance in the particulars of juriſdiction, and give evident pro- 
bation of them from the authority of the beſt ages of the Church. 

And firſt in general, that Kings or the ſupreme Civil power is by God made an 
Overlcer, a Rulcr, a careful Father, a Governor, a Prote&or and Provider for his 
Church, is evident in the Scriptures, and the doctrine of the Primitive ages of the 
Church. WVutriti & patres kcclefie is their appellative which we are taught from 


©, 


Scripture, Nurſing Fathers of the Church. Paſtores ; that's the word God us'd of 


Cyrus the Perſian, Cyrus my ſhepherd: and when the Spirit of God by David calls to 
Kings and Princes of the earth to ki the Son leſt he be angry : 1t intends that as 
Kings they ſhould uſe their power and Empire in thoſe things in which the Son 
will be worſhippd by the children of Men. For beſides the natural and firſt end 
of Government, which 1s temporal felicity, of which I have already ſpoken, there 
is alſo a ſupernatural, the eternal felicity of ſouls ; and to this Civil government 
docs miniſter by the Oeconomy and delign of God ; and therefore it was well ſaid 
of /mmianius, Nihil alind et Imperium (ut ſapientes definiunt ) niſi curs ſalutis 
aliene. Ir 1s true in both fences; Empire # nothing elſe (as wiſe men define it) but 
a power of doing good by taking care for the ſalvation of others, To do them good 
here, and to caule them to do themſelves good hereafter, 1s the end of all govern- 
ment. And the reaſon of it is well expreſſed by the Emperor Theodofivus Fur 


Lib, 4. Chror, 


Lib. 39. 


zior to S. Cyril, © nandoquidem ut vera religio Juſta attione perficitur , ita & Reſpub- Apud Cyril, 


lica ntriu/que ope nixa ſloreſcit, As true religion 1s perfected by juſtice, ſo by religion 
and juſtice the republick does flouriſh ; and therefore he adds, Dews opt, Max. pie- 
tat + juſte actionts quoddam quaſi viaculum nos eſſe voluerit, The Emperor is by the 
Divine appointment rhe common band of juſtice and religion. 

In the purſuance of this truth, Ezſebizs tells that Conſtantive the Great was wont 
to ſay to the Biſhops concerning himſelf, Vos intra Eccleſiam, ego extra Ecclefiam a 
Deo Epiſcopzes conflitutus ſum, You within the Church walls and I without, but both 
of us are appointed by God to be Biſhops or Overſeers of his Saints and ſervants. 
And in the cdict of / alentinian and Martian, which approves the acts of the Council 
of Calcedon, they are both called Izchti Pontifices, illuſtrious Biſhops : and the Em- 
peror Leo 3. in his Epiſtle to Gregory the Biſhop of Rowe ſays of himſelf or: Exor 
Aev; ») tepevs cut, Tam both a King and a Prieft ; meaning in office, not in order, in 
government, not 1n miniſteries. Theſe and ſuch like words are often us'd in the 
Letters enterchang'd betwcen the Princes and the Biſhops in the Ancient Church, 
of which that of Leo the Rozza Biſhop concerning the Frexch Capitulars is remark- 
able, writing to Lotharins, De capitulis vel preceprtis Imperialibus veſtris veſtrorum 
Poatificum predeceſſorum irrefragabiliter cuſtodiendis & conſervandis, quantum valut- 
ws + valenns in Ubrilo prepitio, & nunc & in evum nos conſervaturos modis omnibus 
profitemur, It was a direc Cath of ſupremacy, Concerning the Capitulars or Imperial 
precepts given by you and your predeceſſors who were Biſhops, (v1z.in their power and 
care over Churches) we through the aſfiſtance of Chriit promiſe as much as we are able 
ro keep and to conſerve them for ever, The limit of which power is well explicated 
by 
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by 8. 4sſtin in theſe words, Lnando Imperatores veritatem tenent, pro pſa weritate 
Epilt, 166. contra errorem jubent ; quod quiſquis contempſerit , ipſe ſubt juatcium acquirit, I hex 
the Emperors are Chriitians ana right believers, they make laws for the truth a;4 
againit falſe dottrines ; which laws whoſoever ſhall deſpiſe, gets damyuation 19 him- 
elf. 

, # "i if we conſider that famous laying of Optatus, that Eccleſia et i; republics, 
non reſpublica in Eccleſia, The Church ts in the commor,-wealth, not the common-wealth, j, 
the Church, and the Church is not a diſtin ſtate and order of Men, but the com- 
mon wealth turn'd Chriſtian, that is better inſtructed, more holy, greater loyers of 
God, and taught in the knowledge of our Lord Jeſus ; it is not to be imagined, 
that the Emperors or ſupreme governors ſhould have the leſs care and rule over it by 
how much the more it belongs to God, This fancy firſt invaded the (ervants whey 
they turn'd Chriſtians ; they thought their Maſters had then leſs to do with them, 
The Apoſtle tells them as in the cale of Ozeſwmns, that it is true, they ought to love 
them better, but the other were not the leſs to be obedient ; only there « as this 
gotten by it, that the ſervants were to do the ſame ſervice for the Lord's ſake, which 
before they did for the laws. But it 1s a ſtrange tolly ro imagine that becauſe a Man 
hath chang'd his opinion he hath therefore chang'd his relation ; and if it were lo, he 
that is weary of his Maſter, may ſoon change his ſervice by going to another Ty- 
tor. Religion eſtabliſhes all natural and political relations, and changes none but 
the ſpiritual ; and the lame Prince that governs his People in the time of the 
Plague is to govern them when they are cur'd ; and the Phyſician that cur'd them 
hath got nodominion over them, only #» regimine ſalutis he is principal, he is to go- 
vern their health. The calcs as to this are parallel between the ſoul and the body. 
In Coneil, And therefore the Emperor Conſtans declar'd his power and his duty too, de omn:- 
Sn bus curam agere & intendere que reſpiciunt ad utilitatem Chriſtianiſſ/1# noſtre reipub- 
lice, 10 take care and tointend all things which regard the advantage of our moſt Chri- 
ian Commonwealth: and Aimoniss tells of King Clodovesns, that in one of the Coun- 
cils of 4frica held at Clupea he deicribed his orfice and duty by theſe two ſummaries, 
Liþ.4, cap. 41. publicis rebus conſultores advocare, C ea que Dei & ſanttorum ejus ſunt diſponere ; to 
conſult about publick affairs of the Commonwealth, and to diſpoſe of thoſe things which be- 

long to God and to his ſaints, 


9. But the conlideration of the particulars will be more uſcful in this inquiry, and 
firſt 


The ſupreme Civil power hath authority to convene and to diſſolve 
all ſynoas Eccleſiaſtical. 


Io, This appears 1. in that all the firſt Councils of the Church after the Emperors 

were Chriſtian,were convocated by their Authority. The Council of Nice was cal- 

a De vita Con. led by Conſtantine as 1s affirmed by «a Enſebins, b Ruffinus, c JoFomen and 4 Theodo- 
ooT. vj wig ret : and when the Eſebiazs had perlwaded Conſtantine to call a Council atTyre againſt 
cLib. r.c.16, {thanaſias, the Prince underſtanding their cratt and violence call'd them from Tyre 
wy > to Conſtantinople * : and by the ſame Emperor there was another Council called at 
naſ md oa Arles, The Council at Sardica in Iliyria was conven'd by the authority of the Em- 
perors Conſtans and Conſtantins, as the Fathers of that Synod themſelves wrote 1N 

Apud Athanat. their letters to the E.cyptians and Africans; and Liberius the Biſhop of Rome with ma- 
mud 1, NY Other Biſhops of 1zaly joyn in petition to Conſtantius to convocate a Council at 
< 15. in dial, 4quilea 3 not to {uffer them to do it, but that he would, for to him they knew it 
& Liberius n only did belong. Theodoſins the Emperor called the ſecond general Council at Conſtar- 
yn = tinople ; as Socrates, SoLomen and Nicephorus relate: and the Fathers of the Council 
apud Baron. * write in their Synodical conſtitutions, with this expreſſion added, ea que aits ſunt 
Lange 3: AD. iz ſazcto Concilio ad Tran: referimus Pietatem, whatſoever was done in that Synod was 
Cd wholly zeferr'd and ſubmitted fo the Princes piety, The great Epheſin Council, 
(tr, libel which was the third Oc:cumenical , was conven'd by Theodoſius Junior, ex proprio 
munere officio, cf ex anini ſui deliberatione, ſo himſelf affirms , out of his ow 

ay Eyril. free choice, according to his office, and his duty. But his reſcript by which he con- 
Tp ven'd the Council is a moſt admirable letter, and contains in it a full teſtimony of 


the truth of this whole Rule, and does excellently enumerate and imply - = 
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parts of the Imperial juriſdiction in caules of religion. The ſum of which ate in 

che preface of that reſcript in theſe words, Onur Common-wealth depends upon piety Fyiſe r7. apud 
[or religion] towards God apa between them both there us great cognation and ſociety, © © 
for they agree together, and grow by the increaſe of one another : ſo that trne veligion 

does ſhine by the =o of juſtice, and the Common-wealth is aſ/ſted by them both. We 
therefore being plac'd in the K ingdom by God, having receiv'd from him the care both of 

the Keligion and the proſperity of the ſubject, we have hitherto endeavour'd by our care 

and by our forces to keep in perpetual union : and for the ſafety of the republick we are 

intent to the profit of our ſubjetts, and diligently watch for the conſervation of true re- 

ligion ; but eſpecially we ſtrive that we may live holily, as becomes holy perſoxs, rakiay 

care, 4s it befits us, even of both ( for it is impoſſible we ſhould take good care of one if 


- we neglett the other.) But above the reſt, we are careful that the Eccleſtaſtical ſtate may 


remain firm, ſo 48 1s fit to relate to God, and to be in oar time, and may have tranquillity 
by the conſent of all men, and may be quiet by the peace of the Eccleſtaſtick affairs ; and 
that true religion may be kept wnreprovable, and the lives of the inferiour Clergy and the 
Biſhops may be free from blame. This is the ſum of his auty, and the limit of his power, 
and the intention of his Government, And to theſe purpoſes he call'd a Council, 
threatning puniſhment to any Prelate who was called it he negle&ed to come. If 
the Emperour took more upon him than belong'd to him, he was near a good Tu- 
tor that could well have reprov'd him, the Fathers of the Epheſiz Council ; but if 
he took upon him but what was jult, this teſtimony alone is ſufficient in this whole 
queſtion. But he ended not fo, but ſhortly after called another Council in the 
lame place, againſt the will of Pope Leo, who yet was forc'd to fend his Depuries In Concit. 
to be afliſtant at it. But that Council had an ill end: and to repair the wounds Ed. __ 
made to truth by it, Pope Leo petition'd the Emperor for another to be held in ofcorum Alcx. 
Iraly. But the Emperor was then not much in love with Councils, having been fo T2 Epi. 21: 
lately deceived by one ; and therefore pur it off, and died ; and his ſucceſſor eMar- -—— he 
tianus called one at Nice, but changing his mind had it kept in Chalcedon, I hall 
proceed no.further in particular, but account it ſufficient what Cardinal Cuſanus 
acknowledges. Sciendum eſt quod in nniverſalibus ofto conciliis ſemper invento lmpe- 
ratores + Fudices ſuos cum ſenatu primatum habuiſſe. For this is more than the © Concord, 
mere power of calling them ; for that he might do upon many accounts: but the '* © * 
Emperors and his Judges and Council always had the primacy in the eight gene- 
ral Councils. | 

As the Emperors did convene, ſo they did diſmiſs the Eccleſiaſtical conventions ; 
as appears in the acts of rhe Epheſiz Council, where the Fathers petition the Empe- 
ror, that he would free them from that place, and give them leave to wait upon 
him to ſee his face, or at leaſt he would diſmiſs them and ſend them home to their jd *tiam 

. . » . EM ron, 10m.s$, 

own Churches. The {ame petition was made by the Biſhops at 4riminum to the Em- A, b. 441. 
peror Conſtantins, and by the Fathers at the Council of Chalcedon * to Martianus. Ja 
But theſe things did never pleaſe the Ialians after their Patriarch began to ſet up <. 19, 5. 
for Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy, and they, as ſoon as they could, and even before their * fe 6 a8. 
juſt opportunities, would be endeavouring to leſſen the Imperial power and to take 
it into their own hands. But this is one of the things that grew to an intolerable 
miſchief ; and was not only againſt the praRice of the beſt ages, and againſt the juſt 
rights of Emperors, but againſt the doctrine of the Church. 

For S. Hierom reproving Ruffinus, who had quoted the authority of ſome Synod, 
I know not where, S. Hicerome confutes him, by this argument , 2 is Imperator ayai, aq, 
Juſſerit hanc Synodum cougregari ? There was no ſuch Synod, for you cannot tell Rulfin, lb, z, 
by what Emperors command it was conven'd. To this purpoſe there was an ex- 
cellent Epiſtle written by certain Biſhops of Ifria to eManritius the Emperor, enu- 
merating from the records of the Church the convention of Eccleſiaſtical Coun- ,,, 
cils to have been wholly by the Emperors diſpoſition; in which alſo they dogma- A.D. 550. 
tically affirm, Semper Deus preſentia Chriſtianorum Principum contentiones Eccleſt- *9.8. n. 406 
aſticas ſedare dignatur, God does always vouchſafe to appeaſe Church-quarrels by the 
preſence of Chriſtian Emperors : meaning that by their authority the Conciliary de- 
hnitions paſs'd into laws. But who pleaſe to ſee more particulars relating to this 
inquiry, may be filled with the ſight of them in the whole third book of William 
Raxchin his Review of the Council of Trept. 
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Of ſupreme civil Powers,  Boox I] b, 


The ſupreme Civil power hath a power of external Tudgment in cauſes of Faith, 


t3, This relies upon the former reaſons, That ſince propoſitions of religion and 
doctrines of Theology have ſo great influence upon the lives of Men, upon peace 
and juſtice, upon duty and obedience, it 15 neceſlary that the ſupreme Civil power 
ſhould determine what doctrines are to be taught the People, and what to be torbid- 
den. The Princes are to tell what religions are to be permitted and what not : and 
we find a law of Juſtinian forbidding anathematilms to be pronounced againſt the 

Novel, 145. Jewiſh Hellexiſts; for the Emperors did not only permit falle religions by impunt 
ty, but made laws even for the ordering their allemblies, making Eccleſiaſtica! 
laws for enemies of true religion: ſo necellary it 1s tor Princes to govern all religion 
and pretences of religion within their Nations. This we find 1n the Civil law, in 
the title of the Code de Fudew, in many inſtances. A law was made by Fu3tinian alſo 
that none ſhould be admitted into the Jewiſh Synagogues that denied Angels, or the 
Reſurrection, or the day of Judgment. Thus the Civil power took away the Chur: 
ches from the Maximianiſte, becauſe they were an under fe&t of the Donatiſts con- 
demn'd by their ſuperiors. But then that the Chriſtian Princes did this, and might 
do this and much more in the articles of true religion, is evident by many inſtances 
and great reaſon. 

14, There is a title in the firſt book of the Code, Ne ſacroſanitum baptiſma iteretur, 
Vide 1,nemo. againſt the Anabaptiſts. Charles the Great made a decree againſt the worſhipping 
50 of Images, and gave ſentence againſt the ſecond Nzcexe Council in that particular: 
' and Sozomen reports that Conztantine cut off unprofitable queſtions, to prevent 
ſchiſmes in the Church ; which example our Kings of England have imitated by for- 
bidding publick Preachers or Divines in ſchools to meddle in the curious queſtions 
of Predeſtination. Thus the publick laws of a Nation often declare who are and 
who are not hereticks : and by an Act of Parliament in Eg/azd they only are 
judged hereticks who for ſuch were condemn'd by the four general Councils. Upon 
this account many Princes have forbidden publick diſputations in matters of religion: 

Nicet, Cho- to this purpole there was a law of Leo and Anthemius, 1. qui in Mon. C. de Epiſc. & 

wah Clericis ; and Androxicus the Emperour hearing ſome Biſhops diſputing with ſome 
ſubtilty upon thoſe words [[-zy Father zs greater than I] threatned to throw them 
into the River, if they would not leave ſuch dangerous diſputations. Heraclins the 
Emperor forbad any of thoſe nice words concerning Chriſt to be uſed : ſome did uſe 
to ſay that in Chriſt there was a ſingle energy, ſome ſaid there was a double ; but 
the Emperour determin'd the queſtion well, and bad them hold their peace and 
{ſpeak of neither : for, as Siſinnims laid to Theodoſims , diſputando de ſacris accends 
tantum contentionem , there is nothing got by diſputations but rife and contention : 
and therefore Princes are the beſt Moderators of Church-mens quarrels , becauſe 
Princes are bound to keep the peace. And conſonantly to this I/{idore ſpake well, Sane 

23. 9.5, c, prin. Per 1egnum terrenum celeſte reguum proficit, ut qui intra Eccleſiam poſiti contra fidem & 

Cipes, diſciplinam Eccleſig agunt, rigore principum conterantur, ipſamque diſciplinam quam Ec- 
cleſie humilitas exercere non prevalet, cervicibus ſuperborum poteſtas principalis zmponat. 
The Civil power advances the intereſts of the Heavenly Kingdom by puniſhing 
them who fin againſt the faith and diſcipline of the Church ; if they be ztrs 
Ecclefiam, within the Church, their faith and manners both are ſubject to the ſecu- 
lar judgment. 

15, But not only fo, but they are to take care to ſecure and promote the intereſt of 
truth: for though, as S. Paul ſays, doubtful diſputations do engender ſtrife, yei. WC 
muſt contend carneftly for the faith ; with zeal , but yet with meeknels roo : and 
therefore that matters of faith and doctrines of good life be eſtabliſhed, it 1s part 

- mperator, wt of the Princes duty to take care. * According to which we find that when a ru- 

encrdes ' mour was ſpread that brought Pope Pe/agius into ſuſpicion of hereſie, King Chilachert 
av Axa Ol pratft ſententin & robur tribuit, Ecclefrafticos ordines componit, & legem dat wite politizque eorum qui alcari ſervinnt. 


Et rur ſu ut uno verbo dicam, ſolo ſacrificands excepto miniſterio, reliqua Pentificialia privilegia Imperator A”  Demery, Choma- 
ren, in reſp, Orien, Euagrius Leonis Imp. Concilii Chalced. approbationem wocat deciſionem de fide, lib, 3. ca. © 6.5, videat leFor © 01m 


hujus rei procefſum ex l, 1, Heraclii, incip. Cum ſanQus, inter conftit, Imperial, Cum S. (mquit) Sophreius, tunc ſrmmo Sacerdatio 
fungens Heeroſolymis, ſubjetu ſibi ſacerdotibus convocatis ſynodice demonſtraſſet, eos qui unam in duabus Chrifi naturis voluntarem argue 


energi.am jfir arent palam unam quoque naturam ftatnere, eique Johannes Papas Romanus aſſenſus «fſer, Imperator editum proponit, Ne- 
que ſrmgularcm, neque: duplicem in Criſto #nergiam efſe afſerendam, 


ſent 
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ſent Rufinus to him to require him either to recite and profeſs the Tome of S. Leo, in 
which there was a good confeſſion of faith, or elſe that he ſhould do the ſame thing 
in hisown words. Pope Pelagius ſent this anſwer : Satagendum eſt ut pro auferendo 
ſuſpicionts ſcanaalo obſequium confeſſions noſtr Regibus miniſtremus, quibus etiam nos ſab- 
aitos eſſe ſacre Scripture precipiunt, We muſt take care that for the avoiding ſuſpicion we 
exhibit to Kings the duty of our confeſſion : For to them the holy Scriptures did command 
even ws to be obedient. And not only for the Faith of Biſhops and even of Popes, but 
for their Manners alſo Kings were to take care, and did it accordingly. Fuſtiniar 
made laws that Biſhops ſhould not play at Dice, nor be preſent at publick ſpectacles ; 


and he ſaid of himſelf, Maximam habere ſe ſolicitudinem circa vera Dei dogmata, & cir- Novel 
ca Sacerdotum honeſtatem, That his greateſt care was about the true dottrine of God, and co, 


the good lives of B iſhops. 


16, Idonot intend by this, that whatſoever article is by Princes allowed, is therefore 


— 
. 


to be accounted a part of true religion ; for that is more than we can juſtifie of a de- 
finition made by a Synod of Biſhops: but that they are to take care that true doctrine 
be eſtabliſhed ; that they that are bound to do ſo muſt be ſuppos'd competent Judges 
what is true docrine, elſe they guide their ſubjeRs,and ſome body elſe rules them,and 
then who is the Prince? By what means and in what manner the Civil power is to 
do this I am to ſet down in the next Rule ; but here the queſtion is of the power, 
not of the manner ofexerciling it: and the anſwer is, that this power of judging 
for themſelves and for their people is part of their right ; that no article of religion 
can become a law unleſs it be decreed by God, or by the Prince; that the Biſhops 
declaration is a good indication of the law of God, but that the Princes ſan&ion 
makes it alſo become a law of the Commonwealth : that the Prince may be deceived 
in an article of religion, is as true as that he may be deceived in a queſtion of right, 
and a point of law ; yet his determination hath authority, even when a better pro- 
poſition wants it : that error muſt ſerve the ends of peace, till by the doctrines of 


the wiſer Eccleſiaſticks the Prince being better informed, can by truth ſerve it bet-_ 


cr, 


 —S 


RULE VIIL 


The ſupreme Civil power is to govern in Cauſes Eccleſiaſlical by the means and meaſures 
of Chriſts inſlitution, that is, by the aſsiſtance and miniſteries of Eccleſiaſtical per- 


ſons, 


Iongs are ſupreme Judges of the Law ; for cujws eft [oqui ejus eft interpretari, He 
that ſpeaks, beſt knows his own meaning: andthe law-giver is certainly his 

own beſt interpreter. But in caſes where there is doubt, the ſupreme Civil power 
ſpeaks by them whoſe profeſſion it is to underſtand the laws. And fo it is in religion, 
The King is to ſtudy the law of God; nec hoc illt diftum ut totus ab alieno ore pen- 


25 q-1.C, Sat: « 
gendum. 


122, 


deat, ipſeque 2 ſe nihil dijudicet, ſaid that learned Prelate of Wincheſter, not that he 'Tcirur. tort, 


ſhould wholly depend in religion upon the ſentences of others, but be able of himſelf to 
Judge. But where there is difficulty, and that it be fit that the difficulty be reſol- 
ved, there the ſupreme Civil power is to receive the aid of the Eccleſfiaſtick, from 
whoſe mouth zhe people are torequire the law, and whoſe lips by their Office and de- 
ſignation are to preſerve knowledge. The Doors of the Jews tell that when Jeph- 
thah had madea raſh vow, he might have been releas'd if he had pleas'd : For 1 
a horſe had firſt met him, he had not been bound to have offer'd it to God; but it 
mult have been fold, and a ſacrifice be bought withthe price ; and much more muſt 
a man or a woman have been redeem'd. But becauſe Fephthah was a Prince 1n Iſ- 
rael, he would not go to Phinehas the high Prieſt to have had his vow interpreted, 
commuted, or releaſed. Neither would Phinehas go to him, becauſe he was not 
to offer his help till it was implor'd. Phinehas did not go to Fephthah, for he had 
no need, he had no buſineſs: and Jephrthah would not go to Phinehas, becauſe he 
was the better man. In the mean time the Virgindied, or, as ſome ſay, was kill'd 
by her Father : but both Prince and Prieſt were puniſhed, Fephrhah with a palſie, 
and Phinchas was depriv'd of the Spirit of God. For when the Prince needs the 
Prieſt he muſt conſult him ; and nn” + conſults him or no, the Prieſt mult take 
d 2 ; cars 
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care that no evil be done by the Prince, or ſuffer'd by him for want of Counſ! 

But the Princes office of providing for religion, and his manner of doing it in caſes 
of difficulty are rarely well diſcours'd of by Theodoſius the younger in a letter of his tg 
$8. Cyril, of which I have formerly mentioned ſome portions ----- Pietatis dottrinam 
in ſacra Synodo in utr amque partem ventilatam eaten obtinere volumus quatenas veritati 
&+ rationi conſentaneum eſſe judicabitur, The adottrine of godlineſs ſhall be diſcuſs d in the 
ſacred Council, and it ſhall prevail or paſs into a law ſo far asjhallbe judg'd agreeable 3, 
truth and reaſon. Where the Emperor gives the examination of it to the Biſhop, to 
whoſe office and calling it does belong : but the judgment of it 8nd the ſanction are 
the right of the Emperor, who would ſee the Decrees ſhould be eſtabliſhed if they 
were true and reaſonable. The judgment I ſay was the Emperors, bur in his judg- 
ment he would be adviſed, taught and eſtablithed by his Biſhops. Sed nec eam ap. 
Hrinam indiſcuſſam paticmur ; cui dijudicanage eos prefici oportet qui ſacerdotiis ubjvii gen- 
tium preſident, per quos CF nos quoque in veritaty ſententia ſtabilimur, & magis magiſque 
identidem ſtabiliemur, That dottrine that is in queſtion we will not ſuffer to eſcape exami- 
xation ; but thoſe ſhall be preſidents of the judgment who in every Nation are the appointed 
Biſhops, by whom we alſo our ſelves are confirmed in the true Religion, and hope every day to 
be more and more eſtabliſhed. 

When the ſupreme power hath call'd in the aid and office of the Eccleſiaſtick, 
good Princes ule to verifie their acts accordingly, to eſtabliſh their ſentences, to pu- 
niſh the conviR, to exterminate Hereticks and ſuppreſs their do&trines. Thus Hoxe- 
ric and Arcadiu the Emperors by an Edidt reprefled Pelagius and Celeſtizs whom the 
Biſhops had condemn'd ; Conſtantine after the ſentence of the Nicene Fathers againſt 
Arins, baniſh'd him. Theodofiws the Elder having diligently conferr'd with the Or- 
thodox Bithops, and heard patiently what the others could ſay, by a law forbad 
them to have publick aſſemblies who denied the Conſubſtantiality of the Son with 
the Father. Per Confilium Sacerdotum & Optimatum ordinavimus, conſtituimus, & 
diximus ; it was the ſtile of King Pepiz in the Council of Soiſſons. And of this nature 
the inſtances are very numerous. For ſemper ſtudium fuit Orthodoxis & piis Imperato- 
ribus pro tempore exortas hereſes per congregationem religieſiſſimorum Ar chiepiſcoporum am- 
putare, & reta fide ſincere preadicata in pace ſanttam Dei Eccleſiam cuſtodire, (aid Theo 
dorus Silentiarius. All the pious and orthodox Emperors did ule this inſtrument and 


manner of proceeding, for the cutting off hereſies, and the ſincere publication of the | 


faith, and the conſervation of the Church in peace. 

But that this manner of Empire may nat prejudice the right of the Empire, it is to 
be obſerved that in thele things the Emperors us'd their own liberty, which prov'd 
plainly they us'd nothing but their own right. For ſometimes they gave tokration to 
differing Sects, ſometimes they gave none ; ſometimes they were govern'd by zeal, 
and ſometimes by gentle Counſels, only they would be careful that the diſputes 
ſhould nor break the publick peace: bur for their puniſhing Recuſants and Schiſma- 
ticks they us'd their liberty ; ſo we find in the Acts of the great Epheſin Council, that 
Theodsſias the ſecond reſolved of one, but not upon the other. At vers ſove iliveniam 
impetraturi fint qui a Patribus witi diſcedent, five non, nos ſant civitates ſimnl & Eccle- 
ſftas conturbari nequaquam ſinemus, Whether thoſe who are convitt of hereſie by the Fathers 
ſhall be pardon d yea or no, yet we will be ſure not to ſuffer the Republick or the Churches to 
be diſturbed. 


This T obſerve now in oppoſition to thoſe bold pretences of the Court of Rome, 


'and of the Presbytery, that eſteem Princes bound to execute their decrees, and 


account them but great miniſters and ſervants of their ſentences. Now if this be 
true, then Princes muſt confirm all that the Clergy decrees: If all, then the fu- 
preme Prince hath leſs than the meaneſt of the people, not ſo much as a judgment of 
diſcretion ; or if he have, it is worſe, for he muſt not uſe his diſcretion for rhe doing 
of his duty, but muſt by an implicite faith and a blind brucith obedience obey his 
Maſters of the Conſiſtory or Aſſembly. But if he be not bound to confirm all, 
then I ſuppoſe he may chule which he will, and which he will not : and iffo, 1t 15 
well enough ; for then rhe ſupreme judgment and the laſt reſort is tothe Prince, not 
to his Clerks. And that Princes are but Executioners of the Clergies ſentences 15 fo 
far from being true, that we find Theodoſivs refuſing to confirm the Acts of the 
great Epheſin Council : for having been informed ( though falſely ) that affairs were 


carried ill, he commanded the Biſhops to reſume the queſtion of the m_"— | 
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for their a&s of condemnation againſt them he made null, and commanded thetn to 
judge it over again, and that till they had done fo, they ſhould not ſtir to their Bi- 
thopricks. The miniſtery was the Biſhops all the way, but the external judgment 


and the legiſlative was the Princes. So Charles the Great reform'd the Church, aud $wivm 
E piſcopos ay 6 77% 8&c. Iconvocated the Biſhops $0 counſel me how Gods law ana Chriſti. 4e5 Jun, 


an religion þ ould be recover d, Therefore by the counſel of my Religious Prelates aud my 
Nobles, we have appointed Biſhops in every City, and Boniface their , Archbiſhop, aud 
appoint that « Synod ſhall be held every year, that in our preſence the canonical decrecs and 
the rights of the Church may be reſtor'd, and Chriſtian religion may be reformed. But be- 
cauſe this muſt be evident as a conſequent of all the former dilcourtes upon this que- 


ſion ; it will be ſufficient now to ſumm it up with the teſtimony of S, 4utix writing 


to Emeritus the Donatiſt. Nam > terrene poteſtates cum [chiſmaticos perſequuntur ea Epilt.16 4, 


reguls ſe aefendunt, quia dicit Apoſtolus, Lui poteſtati reſiſtit, Dei ordinationi refiftit ----= 
Non enim fruſtra gladium portat, W hen the Civil power puniſhes Schiſmaticks they have a 
warrant from an Apoſtolical Rule, which ſays, He that reſiſts, reſiſts the ordinance af 
God: For they bear not the ſword in vain, It 1s not therefore by a commiſſion or a com- 
mand from the Church that they puniſh Schiſmaticks, but |_ corſtitunnt adverſus vos 
pro ſua ſolicitudine ac poteſtate quod volunt | they decree what they pleaſe againſt them ac- 
cording to their own care and their own power, 

' Sothat when it is ſaid that Princes are to govern their Churches by the conſent and 
advice of their Biſhops, it is meant not de jure ſtrifto, but de bozo c& landabil; © It is 
fit that they do ſo, it is the way of Chriſts ordinary appointment ; He that heareth 
you heareth me : and to them a command is given, to feedall the flock of Chrijt. In 


pRmngey of which it was a famous reſcript of Valentinian the firſt, cited by S. 4m- Lib.s. Epil,z2 


roſe, In cauſa fidei vel Feeleftaſtici alicujus ordinis eum judicare debere qui nec munere 
impar ſit, nec jure diſſimilis, Theſeare the words of the reſcript : that is, he would 
that Biſhops ſhould judge of Biſhops ; and that in cauſes of faith or the Churcli their 
miniſtery thould beus'd, whoſe perſons by reaſon of the like employment were moſt 
competent to be put in delegation. But to the ſame purpole more of theſe favourable 


Edicts were made in behalt of the Church by Theodofius and Valentinian the ſecond, jj, «1 
by Arcadins, Honorius and Fuſtinian : and indeed belides that it is reaſonable in all Theod.de re- 


Caſes, it is neceſſary in very many ; becauſe Biſhops and Prieſts are the moſt know- 
ing in ſpiritual affairs, and therefore moſt fit to be counſellors to the Prince, who 


oftentimes hath no great skill, though he have ſupreme authority. I remember that ibid. Novel.89 
when Gellius the Prztor was ſent Proconſul into Greece, he obſerv'd that the Scholars (@;... |... 1. 


at Athens did perpetually wrangle and ere Schools againſt Schools, and divided their leg, 
Philoſophy into Secs ; and therefore ſending for them, perſwaded them to live qui- 
etly and peaccably, and to put their queſtions to reference or umpirage, and in it 
offer'd his own affiſtance : but the Scholars laught at his confident offer to be a mo- 
derator in things he underſtood no more than his ſpurs did. He might have made 
them keep the peace; and at the ſame time make uſc of their wit and his own autho- 
rity. And although there may happen a caſe in which Princes may, and a caſe in 
which they muſt refuſe to confirm the ſynodical decrees, ſentences and judgments of 
Eccleſiaſticks : yet unleſs they do with great reaſon and upon competent neceſlity, 
they cannot do it without great ſcandal, and ſometimes great impiety. But of this I 
ſhall diſcourſe in the next Chapter. For the preſent, I was to aflert the rights of Prin- 
ces, and to eſtabliſh the proper foundation of humane laws ; that the Conſcience 
=o build upon a rock, and not truſt to that which ſtands upon ſand, and truſts to 

nothing. 
| Thave been the larger upon theſe things, becauſe the adverſaries are great and 
many, and the pretences and the challenges bigh, and their oppoſition great and 
intricate, and their affrightments large ; for they uſe ſomething toperſwade and ſome- 
thing to ſcare the conſcience. Such is that bold ſaying of Pope Leothe X. 4 jure 
#472 atuino quam humano laicis poteſtas nulla in Eccleſiaſticas perſonas attributa eſt, Both 
by Divine and humane laws Eccleſpaſticks are free from all ſecular power. But fierce and 
terrible are the words of the Extravagant Unan ſanttam. Porro ſubeſſe Romano Pon: 
tifict omnem humanam creaturam aeclaramus, dicimus, definimus & pronunciamus om- 
nino cſſe de neceſſitate ſalutis, That every man ſhould be ſubject to the Biſhop of Rome, 
we define, we ſay, we declare and pronounce to be altogether weceſſary to ſalvation. 
Thisindeed is high ; but how vain withal and trifling and unreaſonable I have 
Ddd 3 ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently evidenc'd. Sothat now the conſcience may firmly rely upon the foun. 
dation of humane laws, and by them ſhe 1s to be conducted not only in Civil affairs 
but in Eccleſiaſtical, that is, in religion as well as juſtice : and there is nothing that 
can prejudice their authority, unleſs they decree againſt a law of God ; of which 
becauſe Eccleſiaſtical perſons are the preachers and expoſitors by ordinary Divine ap- 
pointment, Princes muſt hear Biſhops, and Biſhops muſt obey Princes: or becauſz 
eudire & obaudire to hear and to obey have great afhtnity, I chule to end this with the 
expreſſion of Abbot Berengar almoſt 1100 years ago, Sciendum eſt quod nec Catholice 
fraet nec Chriſtiane contrarium eſt legi, fi ad honorem regni & ſacerdotii Rex Pontifici 
Pontifex obediat Regi, It is neither againſt the Catholick faith nor the Chriſtian law tha 
the Prince obey the Biſhop, and the Biſhop obey the Prince : the firſt is an obedience of 
piety, andthe latter of duty ; the one is juſtice, and the other is religion. 


GHAT. IV. 


Of the power of the (/hurch in Canons and Cenſures, with their 
obligations and powers over the Conſcience. 


DR ——— 


RULE I. 
The whale power which Chriſt bath left in ordinary to bis Church is merely ſpiritual. 


> Hat there are great things ſpoken by the Doors of the Primitive 
Church of the Eccleſiaſtical or Spiritual power is every where evi- 
| dent, and that thereare many expreſſions which prefer it above the 
2 ſecular; all which I ſhall repreſent in ſtead of others in the words of 
S. w/c om, becauſe of them all he was the moſt eloquent, and 
likelieſt1n the faireſt imagery to deſcribe the powers of his Order. 
Others are the limits of the Kingdom, others of the Prieſthood ; & this is greater than 
that : and you muſt not eſtimate it by the purple and the gold, The King hath allotted to him 
the things of this world to be aaminiſtred ; but the right of Prieſthood deſcendeth from 
above : Whatſoever ye ſhall bind on Earth ſhall be bound in Heaven. To the King is com- 
mitted what # here Fay ro me, thats to the Biſbop, things celeſtial. The bodies are 
intruſted to Princes, but the ſouls to Biſhops. The King remits the guilt of bodies, but the 
Biſhop the guilt of fins. The Prince compels, the Biſhop exhoyts. Phe governs by neceſſity, 
but we by counſel ; He hath ſenſible armour, but we ſpiritual weapons ; He wageth war 
<uinſt the Barbarians, but we againſt the Devil. Here then «s a greater principality. For 
which cauſe the King ſubmits himſelf to the Prieſts hand,and every where in the Old Tefta- 
ment the Prieſts did anoint Kings. Where by the way though it be not exactly true 
that the Kings of Iſzae! and Judah were always anointed by Prieſts, but ſometimes 
by Prophets who were no Prieſts, as in the caſe of Feh ; yet ſuppoſing all that, the dil- 
courſe 1s true enough, and the ſpiritual power in relation to a nobler obje& is in that 
regard better than the temporal ; and therefore is in ſpiritual account in order to a {p1- 
ritual end above that which ſerves the leſs excellent. But the effec of this diſcourſe 
is, that Kings are ſubje& to Biſhops juſt as the Princes of Iſrael were to thoſe that 
anointed them: that is, they came under their hands for union, and conſecration, 
and bleſſing, and counſel, and the rites of ſacrifice. And all this is very true ; and this 
is all that was or could be intended by S. Chryſtetom,, or thole other eminent lights of 
the Primitive Church, who ſet their Order upon a candleſtick, and made it illuttrious 
by the advantage of compariſon. The adyantages are wholly ſpiritual, the excellen- 
cies are ſpiritual, the operations are ſpiritual, and the effects are ſpiritual ; the office 
is ſpiritual, and ſo is all the power. But becauſe the perſons of the men in whom thus 
ſpiritual power is ſubjeced are temporal as well as Princes, and fo are all their civil 


aQions, therefc.: whatever eminence they have for their ſpiritual employment, : 
give 
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gives them no temporal advantage ; that comes in upon another ſtock : bur for the 
ipiritual 1t 15 as much as it is pretended ; bur then it is no more. 
2, Forit is purely ſpiritual. Where any thing of temporal is mingled with it, it is not 
greater in that, but ſubje& to the temporal power. Without this there could never 
be peace : and where the juriſdiftion of two Courts do interfere, there is perpetual 
wranglings. But God having ordain'd two powers bath made them both beſt ; and 
yet ſo that both of them are inferior : but becauſe it is in differing powers, they both 
rule in peace, and both obey with pleaſure. How the Eccleſfiaſtick ſtate is ſubje& 
to the Givill have largely accounted : Now I am todelcribe the eminencies, pow- 
ers, advantages and legiſlations of the ſpiritual : concerning which we ſhall have the 
beſt light if we rightly underſtand the nature and yuny of the power. | 
As my Father ſent me, ſo ſend 1 you, ſaid Chrilt to his Apoſtles. Now it 1s plain 
3 how the Father was pleas'd toſend his Son; with humility and miracles, with a low 
fortune and a great deſign, with poverty and power, with fulneſs of the ſpirit and 
excellency of wiſdom. That was the manner. The end was, the rederaption of 
Man, the conquering of the Devil, the preaching of the Goſpel, the foundation of 
the Church, the inſtruRtion of faith, the baptizing Converts, the reformation of 
manners, the extirpation of ſin. This was the intire end, and that was the juſt man- 
ner in which Chriſt was ſent intothe world : And ſince his Apoſtles and their ſuc- 
ceſſors were to purſue the ſame ends and no other, they were furniſhed with the ſame 
power: and Chriſt gave them the Holy Ghoſt, and gave them commandment and 
power to feach all Nations, to baptize them, to bind and tolooſe, to miniſter his body 
and his bloud, toexhort and to reprove, to comfort and to cure, to make ſpiritual 
ſeparations of the vile from the precious. This is the fumm of all the Commiſſions 
they had from Chrilt. 
4. This power and theſe commiſſions were wholly Miniſterial without domination, 
without proper juriſdittion, that is, without coaQtion ; it being wholly againſt the 
deſign of the religion, that it ſhould be forc'd ; and it being tar remov'd trom per- 
ſons ſo diſpos'd, ſoemployed, fo inſtructed todo it. And therefore one of the requi- 
ſites of a Biſhop is w1 Es He muſt be no ſtriker: he had noarms put into his 
hand to that purpoſe ; the Eccleſiaſtick ſtate being furniſhed with authority, but no 
power, that is, authoritate ſuadends, non jubendi poteſtate ( that I may uſe the expreſli- 
on in Tacitws ) an authority to perſwade and to rebuke, but no power to command, as the 
word is us'd in the ſence of ſecular dominion. | 
5, Concerning which that the thing be rightly underſtood, we muſt firſt truly un- 
derftand the word. Accurfius defines Juriſdiction to be poteflatem de publico intro. 1" Linverbs 
duttam cam neceſſitate juris dicendi & equitatis ſtatuende, A publick power of dos juriſdit. 
ing right and equity. It is poteſtas ad jus dicendum, fo Muſcornus Cyprivs, A power 
of giving ſentence in cauſes between party and party. But we ſhall beſt underſtand 
the meaning of Furiſdictio by that place of Cicero. uid ergo iſtins in jure dicendo 
libidinem demonſtrem? © uis veſtrum non ex urbana Juriſdittione cognovit * © uis un- SA oy» 
quam iſto Pretore Chelidone invita lege agere potuit ? Fudices citari jubet : jubet citari © 
Heraclium : citatur rews Sopatrus : Stenium citari jubet : atque ut aliquando de rebut 
ipſo cognitis, judicatis, & de judicibus datis deſiſtamus dicere, &c. From which words 
it is plain, that juriſdiction 1s a power of magiſtracy to ſummon the parties, to hear 
their cauſe, and to give ſentence. And therefore in S#etonius we often find theſe 
expreflions, Imperatorem jus dixiſſe, cognoviſſe, judicaſſe, The Emperor took cogni7 ance, 
aid judge, did give ſentence, that is, did exerciſe juriſdiftion. Empire is always 
included under juriſdiction ; and it is divided into a cognition of capital and 
pecuniary cauſes, as appears plainly in thetitle of the Code De juriſdiitione, which 
handles both cauſes: and Aſconius Pediansns in his argument upon the fourth action 
againſt Verres proves expreſly that Capital ations are part of juriſdiction. To which 
purpoſe is that of Sweronius in the life of Yaguſtus ; Dixit autem jus non diligenti4 modo 
ſumma ſed &+ lenitate, fiquidem manifeſti parricidit reum, nec culleo_ inſueretar, quod 
n0n nift confeſſi afficiebantur hic pena, &c. But of this there is no queſtion. he 
of juriſdiction thus underſtood, it is evident that the Eccleſiaſtick ſtate hath no 
right derived to them from Chriſt, that is, no power to puniſh any man corporally, 
or to compel them to anſwer in criminal cauſes ; they have no power of the ſword, 
no reſtraint uponthe body : but having care of Souls, which cannot be govern'd by 
torce, they are to governas ſoulscan be governed, that is, by arguments and reaſon, 
| by 
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by fear and hope, by preaching of rewards and puniſhments, and all the ways of the 
nobleſt government, that is, by wiſdom and by the ways of God, 


6. This appears in the Apoſtles deſcription of.their own office and power. What is 


© $3 Cor.g, 

2 Cor.s. 
2 Cor, 6, 
Aﬀs 26, 


Luke 12; 


Lib,s,contr. 
Parmen, 


Homil, 3s. in 


Matt. apud 
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Thid, 


x Cor. 5, 
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In Epitaph, 
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Paul and what is Apollo, but Miniſters by whom ye believed? Miniſters of Chriſt, Ste. 
wards of the Myſteries of Chriſt: to us committed the word of reconciliation ; we aye 
Embaſſadors for Chriſt ; & xvertvorre:» WE Are rot Lords over the flock ; but as though 
God did beſeech you by us, we pray you in Chriſts ſtead to be reconcil'd to God, Thus Chriſt 
ſet them over the houlhold, not to ſtrike rhe ſervants, but to give them their meat in 
due ſeaſon ; that is, as Optatws expreſles it, to miniſter the tood of Gods Word and 
Sacraments to the ſervants of the family. Molite vobis majeſtatis domwinum vindicare ; 
nam ſiita eſt, vindicet ſibi c> miniſtri qui menſe dominice famulantur, ut pro humanitate 
exhibita ab invitatis gratulatio eis referatur ------ Eſt ergo in univerſis ſerviextibus non dg. 
minium ſed miniſterium. Therefore eſteem not your ſelves to have any thing but the 
miniſtery and ſervice, nothing of dominion. And indeed we need challenge no 
more : It is honour enough to lerve ſuch a Prince, to wait at ſuch a table, to be ſte- 
wards of ſuch a family, to miniſter ſuch food. This ſervice is perte& treedom; and 
that is more than can be ſaid of the greateſt temporal dominion in the world. Friz- 
cipes Eccleſie fiunt ut ſerviant minoribus ſuis, & miniſtrent eis quecungque acceperunt & 
Chriſto. The ſame with the words of Chriſt, He that is greateſt amongſt you, let him 
be your miniſter, For the honours in Chriſtian religion at the firſt look like dignities ; but 
indeed they are not divers honours, but divers ſervices: as it ſeems to be an honour to the 
eye that it enlightens the whole body, but it is not its honour, but its miniſtery ; ſoit is 
amongſt the Saints ; it is not his honour, but his att. Azd ſo is the Apoſtleſhip thought to 
be a great dignity, but it is wot ſo; but it is his miniſftery. For ſo S. Paul 
ſays, If Ipreach the Goſpel it is no glory to me : for neceſſity is laid upon me, and wee is unto 
me if I do not preach the Goſpel ; for if 1 do it willingly, I have a reward ; but if unwillng- 
ly, there is nothing but a ſtewardſhip intruſted tome. The conſequent of this diſcourſe 
is this in the words of the ſame Father, 2nicunque deſiderat primatum in terra, inve- 
niet confuſionem in clo, Whoſoever deſires primacy ( meaning amongſt the Eccleſia- 
ſticks, and by vertue of their order and office ) »pox Earth, ſhall find confuſion in Hea- 
Ven. 

But this 1s moſt expreſly and clearly taught by the Fathers of the Church. So 
S. Chryſoſtom Nazian;en, He that is ſet over others ( ſpeaking of Biſhops ) laying behind 
him every fin, muſt proceed in godlineſs, þ that by the example of his ſpiritual growth he 
may araw others unto vertne, eſpecially by that form of humility which was deliver to 
2 by the Lord, Non enim oportet vi vel neceſſitate conſtringere, ſed ratione & vite ex- 
emplis ſuadere, For no man ts to be conſtrain'd by force or by neceſſity, but perſwaded by 
reaſon and good examples. Andthus S. Hierom diſtinguiſhes the Eccleſiaſtical power 
from the Regal. Ile olentibus preeſt, hic volentibus: ille terrore ſubjecit, hic ſervitutt 
aonatur : ille corpora cuſtodit ad mortem, hic animas ſervat ad vitam, The King go- 
verns whether men will or no, the Biſhop zone but the willing, He ſubdues themby ter- 
ror, but the Biſhop us but the ſervant of the peoples Souls, The King keeps bodies reſervd 
for death, but the Biſhop takes care of Souls that they may live eternally. Upon this ac- 
count S. Chryſoſtom conſiders the great difficulty there is in the diſcharge of the Epi- 
{copal office, and affirms it to be more troubleſome than that of Kings ; as much as 
the rage of the Sea in a tempeſt is greater than the curling of a troubled River : and 
he gives this reaſon for it, © woniam illic plures ſunt qut adjuvant, eo quod legibus ac 
mandatis omnia peraguntur : hic vero nihil tale, neque enim licet ex authoritate pr ecipe- 
re, Becauſe there are more helpers inthe ſecular government ; for all things are tranſ- 
atted by laws and by commandments: but here ( meaning in the Eccleſiaſtick ſtate ) 
there is noſuch thing ; for it is lawful, but we have no authority to command any thing. 


* Homil.3, in For * Iys poteſtate ſubjettorum eſt obedire vel now. They are not domeſticks, they are 


not properly ſubje&ts, but obedientiam habentes in ſua ipſorum poteſtate, They have 
their obedience in their own power : they may if they will, and they ſhall have 
a good reward ; but if they will not, they may chuſe. For with this pow- 
er and upon theſe terms the Holy Ghoſt hath made them overſeers, to feed, 
not to rule, the Church of God, that is, not to rule by Empire, but by per 
ſwaſion. And this is intimated by the Epiſtle ro the Hebrews, Obey them #hat 
are ſet over you, and ſubmit your ſelves; for they watch for your ſouls : that they 
may do it with joy, not with grief; for that is unprofitable for you, That 15, —_—_ 
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your ſelves to your ſpiritual Rulers chearfully and willingly: if you do not, they 
can have no comfort in their miniſtery ; it will grieve them to find you refractory, 
and you will be the loſers by it, for their grief will do you no profit, Now if theſe 
Rulers had a power of coercion, he could quickly make them willing, and the 5-+- 
yeyus:;, the anguiſh would fall upon the diſobedient. . The fame precept is inthe 
Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, where the words do themſelves. expound the nature of 


the government, We beſeech you, brethren, to know them which labour azzongſt you, and are 1 Thef.s.12; 


ever you tn the Lord, and admoniſh you, and to eſteem them very highly iz love for their works 
ake. And immediately after he calls them i» parteme ſolicitudinis, into a participation 


of this rule, v»0874&78 a72x1v:, We beſeech you, brethren, to admoniſh, or to warn, to v-14> 


reprove them that are unruly. That is, you muſt helpus in our government : we 
are over you to admoniſh you, but you muſt admoniſh one another : that will help 
our work forward when you are willing. But they which are over you mult be highly 
eſteemed, notfor their dignity, but for their works ſake, not in fear, but #» {owe ; 
for they are over you not by Empire, but by diſcourſes, not by laws, but by exhor- 
tation. And certainly this is the beſt government in the world ; that the people of 
God ſit populu voluntarins, ſhould ferve God with reaſon and choice, with love and 
plealure and eternity of fatisfation. And this is obſerved allo by S. Chryſoſtom, The 
Princes of this world ( faith he ) are ſo much inferior to this ſpiritual power, by how much 
it ts better to rule over the wills of men than ovey their boazes : and that's the ſtate of 
Eccleſiaſtical government, concerning which who pleaſe to ſee much more, may 
with pleaſure read it in S. Chryſoftom in his firſt Homily upon the Epiſtle to Titus, and 
the eleventh Homily upon the Epiſtle to the Epheſians, and in his ſecond book of 


Prieſthood. 


g. Now againſt this it will not be ſufficient to oppoſe any precedents of government 


under the Old Teſtament. He there that did nor obey the word of the High Prieſt ,,..... 


was to die the death ; for they had ayayzaqpimiy Iixaioxgoiar, a true proper formal 
jurifdiction given them by God: and when Moſes fate in judgment, ouriFpever iepe':, 
faith Philo, the Prieſts were his aſſeflors ; and Fudei ſacerdotis honos firmamentum ps- 


rentie erat, the honour of the Jewiſh Prieſthood was a great eſtabliſhment to the power of 
the Nation, faith Tacitus, For the Prieſts were &moxoro, Biſhops, and Judges of 
controverſies, and by the law appointed to inflict puniſhment upon criminals, ſaid _ 


Joſephws. But in the Goſpel there was no ſuch thing. The Jewiſh excommunicati- \7'. ,. 


ons were as of power and a mixt Empire ; ours are ſecurities to the ſound part, and 
cautions againſt offenders. Their preachings were decrees ſometimes ; ours can be 
but exhortations and arguments to perſwade and invite conſent. 
9, Bur neither can it be denied but that the Apoſtles did ſometimes a&ions of a de- 
legate juriſdiction. Thus S. Peter gave lentence of death againſt 4nan:2s and Sap- 
phira ; S. Paul inflicted blindneſs upon Elymas the Sorcerer, and deliver d Hymenge: 
and Alexander and the inceſtuous Corinthian to be buffeted by Satan; and S. Fohx 
threatned to do the like to Diotrephes. That this was extraordinary appears by the 
manners of animadverſion, which were by miracle and immediate Divine judgment ; 


for thole which were delivered to Satan were given up to be corporally tormented' » ; Corinth, 
by ſome grievous ſickneſs or violence of an evil ſpirit, as * S. Chryſoſtom, | S, Anz- homil.1s, 


broſe, S. Hierom, and divers others of the Fathers do affirm. Bur therefore this 


1 De Panir, 
I, 1.C,17. 


was an a of Divine Juriſdiction, not of Apoſtolical : It was a miraculous verifi- S.Augutt. 


cation of their Divine miſſion, ſeldom us'd, not by ordinary emiſſion of power, 


conerr. E Piſts 
2armen.l,z, 


but by an extraordinary ſpirit : for ſo S. Pal threatned ſome criminals in the c.r. 


Church of Corinth, that if he did come he would not ſpare them: but it was be- 2 ©9413: 2. 


cauſe they made it neceſſary by their undervaluing of his perſon and miniſtery. 
Since yedo ſo, ſince yedolook for a ſign and proot of Chriſt ſpeaking in me, you 
thall haveit. It is not S. Pau/'s ordinary power, nor his own extraordinary, but 4«- 
x47 Nexc's, an experiment of Chriſt's power, who was pleas'd to miniſter ir by 
S. Paul, as well as by any other Apoſtle : ſomething like thoſe words of our Bleſſed 
Saviour, An evil and adulterous generation ſeeketh after a ſign ; and the ſign of the Pro- 
phet Fonas ſhall be given them. But then there was great neceſſity, and lome prodigi- 
ous examples were to be made to produce the fear of God and the reverence of reli- 
gion, that the meanneſs and poverty of the Miniſters might not expoſe the inſtitu- 
tion to contempt : and becauſe the religion was deſtitute of all temporal coercion, 
and the Civil power put on armor nor for it but againſt it, therefore God took 
the 
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the matter into his own hand, and by judgments from Heaven verified the preach- 
x Cor,11.39. ings Apoſtolical. Thus when the Corinthians did ule the Lords Supper unworthily 
God puniſhed them with ſickne(s and with death as the Apoſtle himlelf tells then; : 
for to denounce them after and to pronounce them before were equal ations of minj- 
ſtery, but equally no parts of jurf{diction. This way continued in the Church, 
though in very infrequent examples, till the Emperors became Chriſtians, and by 
laws and temporal coercions came to ſecond the word of Eccleſiaſtical Miniſtery, For 
S. Cyprian tells of ſome perſons who being afflicted with evil ſpirits were curd ar 
their baptiſm, who afterwards upon their Apoſtaſie from the faith were affliceg 
again, and again fell into the power of the Devil: Recedente ſiquidem diſciplina rece(. 
fit & gratia ; when they forlook Chriſt, himſelf took the matter into his own hand, 
and was not wanting by an a& of his own juriſdiction to declare that he was their 
Lord, and would be honour'd by them or upon them. 
10, And this was the rod that 8. Paul threatned to the Schiſmatical Corinthians; not 
any emanation of the ordinary power of mniſtery, but a miraculous conſignation of 
2 Cor.12-124 jt : forthele things ( as S. Chryſoſtom oblerves ) S. Paul calls figna Apoſtolatus mei, the 
— fiens of his Apotleſbip wrought among them in {gns and miracles and powers: this 
29.in2 Cor, was effected in healing the ſick, and in ſtriking the refractory with the rud of God; 
<a » ingiving ſight tothe blind, and making them. blind that would not ſee ; in raiſing 
5 the dead to life, and cauſing them to die that would not live the life of righteouſneſs, 
But this was not done iS; Suyzue, not by any power of their own, but by that power 
to which they only miniſtred, by the power of Chriſt who ( bleſſed be his holy 
Name for it ) keeps this power only in his own hands. In thele their power was no 
more a power of juriſdiftion than E/ias had, who, as S. James ſaid, prayed that it 
might, and prayed that it might wot raix ; and call'd for fire from Heaven. And juſt fo 
the Apoſtles being mov'd by an extraordinary ſpirit did, when the ſpirit ſaw cauſe, 
miniſter tothe Divine judgment. But that was not their work ; they were ſent of 
another errand, and were intruſted with other powers. 
1x, Butafter allthis, it is certain that there were in the Church ſome images and ſimi- 
' litudes of juriſdiction in their ſpiritual government, The ſoul is not, cannot be, pro- 
per to any juriſdiction but that of God. For juriſdiaion is the effec of legiſlation, and 
15 in the m/xt Empire as the other is in the were. Now none can give laws to fouls 
but God ; he only is Lord of wills and underſtandings ; and theretore none can give 
judgment or reſtraint to ſouls but God. But as by preaching the Ecclefiaſtick ſat 
does imitate the legiſlation of God ; ſo by the power of the Keys ſhe does imitate his 
Juriſdiction. For it is to be obſerved that by the Sermons of the Goſpel the Eccleſi- 
aſticks give laws to the Church, that is, they declare the laws of God ; and by the 
uſe of the Keys they allo declare the Divine juriſdiction : for as the Church can make 
no law of Divine worſhipor Divine propoſitions, of faith or manners, but what ſhe 
hath received from Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; ſo neither can ſhe exerciſe any judgment 
but the judgment of God. Tothat ſhe miniſters by threatnings and denunciations, 
by comforts and abſolutions, as ſhe miniſters to the legiſlative of God by preaching 
and publiſhing, by exhortation and command. | 
12, Forthere is an Empire in preaching ; there is a power of Command which the 
Homil.13.in Biſhops and Miniſters ofthe Church of God muſt exerciſdD. To this purpoſe s. Chrj- 
2 Tim, ſeſtom diſcourſes excellently, There are ſome things which need teaching, ſome which 
need commanding : if therefore you invert the order, and had rather command where it 
# neceſſary for you to teach, you are ridiculous ; and as bad if you go about to teach 
where you rather ſhould command. That men ſhould do no evil, you need not teach, but 
ro forbid it with the force of a great authority : and ſo you muſt command them that they 
ſhould not give heed to Fewilh fables. But if you would have them give their goods 
to the poor, or keep their virgin, here you have need of dottrine and exhortation. There- 
fore the Apoſtle ſaid both, Command and teach ----- Thus you ſee that a Biſhop muſt not 
only teach, but ſometimes it is neceſſary that he ſhould command. * But then this 
being a doctrinal precept, or commanding by the force of a clear confeſſed dodrine, 
hath in it no other Empire but that it is a Commanding in the Name of God, and 
means this only, that ſome things are ſo clear and obvious, ſo neceſſary and con- 
feſs'd, that he who neglects them is condemn'd by himſelf ; he necd not be taught, 
but only commanded to do his duty : but if he will not, God, who gave hum 


the law, hath alſo juriſdiction over him: and to this alſo the Church does —_ 
| r 0 
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for the Biſhop commands him in God's Name,and if he will not, he can puniſh him in 
God's Name, that is, he can denounce God's judgments againſt him ; and that's our 
miniſterial juriſdiction: he can declare him to be out of the way of ſalvation, and un- 
worthy to receive the holy myſteries and pledges of ſalvation. This is our coercion, 
But the uſe of the Keys does differ from proper juriſdiction in this great thing, 
That if the Keys be rightly us'd they do bind or looſe reſpectively ; bur if rhey 
err, they do nothing upon the ſubject, they neither bind nor looſe. Now in 
proper juriſdiction it 15 otherwite : for, right or wrong, if a Man be condemn'd he 
ſhall die for it; and if he be hang'd he is hang'd. But the Church gives nothing 
but the ſentence of God, and tells upon what terms God will or will not pardon. 
If the Prieſt miniſter rightly and judge according to the will and laws of God, the 


' ſubje& ſhall find that ſentence made good in Heaven by the real events of the other 


world, which the Prieſt pronounces here upon earth. Bur if the Prieſt be deceiv- 
ed, he is deceiv'd for himlelf and for no body elſe ; he alters nothing of the ſtate of 
the ſoul by his quick abſolution, or his unreaſonable binding. For it is not true 
here which the Lawyers ſay of humane Juriſdictions, © od Fudex errans pronunci- 
avit, ob authoritatens jus aicentis tranſit in rem judicatam, The Prieſt hath no ſuch 
authority, though the Civil power have. The error of the Judge does not make 
the ſentence invalid ; his authority prevails above his error : bur in the other it is the 
caſe of ſouls, and therefore is conducted by God only as to all real and material events, 
and depends not upon the weakneſs and fallibilities of Men. And therefore the 
power of remitting ſins given to the Church, is nothing but an authority to miniſter 
that pardon which God gives by Jeſus Chriſt. The Church pardons fins as the Levitical 
Prieft did cleanſe the lepers, ſaid S. Hierom ; that is, he did diſcern whether they were 
clean or no, and fo reſtor'd them to the congregation : but apud Deum non ſententia 
ſacerdotum, ſed reorum vita queritur,God regards not the ſentence of the Prieſt,but the life 
of the penitent. For the Prieſt, aliquid eſt ad miniſtrandum ac diſpenſandum verbum ac 
ſacramenta, ad mundandum autem & juſtificandum non ef aliquid ; « ſomething as to 
the miniſtery and diſpenſation of the word and ſacraments, but nothing as to the puri- 


fying and juitification of a finner : for none works that in the inward man but he who 


created the whole man, They are the words of $. Auftiz. This therefore is but 
verbum reconciliations ; the word of reconciliation is intrufted to uw: but we proper- 
ly give no pardon, and therefore inflict no puniſhment. 


14, Indeed the power of the Keys is by a Metaphor chang'd into a ſword, and S. Pauls 


wiſh [I would they were even cut off that trouble you] ieems to be the warrant ; and 
by excommunications evil perſons are cut off from the congregation of the Lord. 
And it is true that the Eccleſiaſtical authority is a power of juriſdiction, juſt as Ex- 
communication is a ſword. But fo is the word of God, ſharper than a two-edged 
ſword; and fo is a ſevere reproof, it cuts to the bone. Nec cenſorium Fylum, cninus 
mucronem multis remediis majores noſtri retuderunt , eque poſthac atque illum gladiam 
Ditatorium pertimeſcamus, ſaid Cicero, The Cenſors tongue was a {word, but our 
Anceſtors ſometimes did not feel it ſmart ; and we fear it not ſo much as the ſword 
of the Di#ators. But how little there is of proper juriſdiction in Excommunica- 
tion we can demonſtrate but by too good an argument. For ſuppole J#{:az rob- 
bing of a Church, ſtriking the Biſhop, diſgracing the religion, doing any thing 
for which he is ipſo fatto excommunicate: tell him of the penalty he incurs, cite him 
before the Biſhop, denounce it in the Church ; what have you done to him that 
ſhall compel him todo his duty? Suppoſe he will not ſtay from the Church, that he 
will go to another, to a ſtrange countrey, or that he deſpiſes all this. Have you 
made him airaid? have you troubled him? have you grieved him? have you done 
that which {hall make him do ſo no more? But Ful;ar was about to renounce Chri- 
ſtianity, and thinks it all a Fable. Or ſuppoſe leſs than that: ſuppoſe a Man that 
keeps a concubine, and knowing that he ſins, and yet reſolves not to quit the fin, 
he abſtains from the communion and the publick ſervice of the Church ; if the 
Biſhop admoniſhes him to leave the partner of his fin, how if he will not? By what 
compulſory can the Eccleſiaftick ſtate inforce him? If you threaten to drive him 
from the Communion, he hath prevented you ; he never comes at it. If from 
prayers, you do him a kindneſs ; for he loves them not. If from Sermons, then 
he will enjoy his luſt without controlment. What can the Church do in this 
cale? But ſuppoſe yet once more, that a violent hand ſhall pull down the whole 
Epiſcopal 
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Epiſcopal order, what ſhall the Church do then ? wall ſhe excommunicate the Men 
that do it? They ſay the order it elf is Antichriſtian ; and can they fear to be 
excommunicated by them? and who fears to be excommunicated by the Presby- 
tery, that believes them to be a dead hand and can effect nothing? And in the ſum 
of affairs, only the obſtinate and the incorrigible are to be proceeded againſt by 
that extreme remedy. And to them who need that extreme it is no remedy : for 
they that need it, care not for it: and what compulſion then can this be? It it be 
any thing really effective, let it be perſ[waded to them that ſhall deſerve it ; for ir 
muſt work wholly by opinion, and can afftright them only who are taught to be 
afraid of it. Ir can only do effort upon them who are willing to be good in the way 
of the Church: for it isa ſpiritual puniſhment ; and therefore operates only upon the 
{pirit, that is, upon the will and underſtanding, which can have no coercion: fo 
that in effe& it compels them who are willing to be compell'd, that 15, it does not com- 
pel at all, and therefore is but improperly an act of Juriſdiction. 

15. For that which the Eccleſiaſticks can do, 1s a ſuſpenſion of their own a, not 
any power over the actions of other Men : and theretore is but an uſe of their own 
liberty, not an exercile of juriſdiction. He does the ſame thing in Sacraments as 
he does in preaching: In both he declares the guilty perſon to be our of the way 
to Heaven, to be obnoxious to the Divine anger, to be a debtor of repentance; 
and refuſing to baptize an evil Gatechumen, or to communicate an ill-living Chri- 
ſtian, does but ſay the ſame thing: he ſpeaks in one by ſigns, and in the other he 
ſignifies by words. If he denies to give him the Holy Communion, he tells him he 
is not in the ſtate of grace and the Divine favour, he tells him that he hath no com- 
munion with Chriſt ; and therefore by denying the Symbols fays that truth which 
by his Sermons he publiſhes. All the effe&t and real event is * ag by the fin 
of the Man; and the Miniſter of religion tells him as God's meflenger what he hath 
done to himſelf, and what will come upon him from God. This is judicium, non 
juriſdiftio, a judging , not 4 juriſaictios ; a judging a Man worthy or unworthy ; 
which does not ſuppoſe a ſuperiority of jurildiction, but equals do it to their 
_ though in this the Clergy hath a ſuperiority, and an authority from God 
to do lo. 

Add to this, that the other effe&ts of Excommunication are not any force or im- 
preſſion upon the Delinquent , but are the caution and duty of the Church, or 
ſanioy pars of them that are innocent; for it is a command 'to them to abſtain from 
the ſociety of the criminal: for to him it is no dire& obligation ; indirectly it is, 
as I have already aitirm'd and ſhall afterwards diſcourſe. 

17. Thisdiſcourſe cannot leflen the power and authority of the Church ; it only ex- 
plicates the nature of it, becaule it is uſeful to many caſes of conſcience, and does 
rightly eſtabliſh the foundation of this great meaſure of conſcience, [Ecclefialti- 
cal laws] and it adds grandeur to it. For it is in the Eccleſiaſtical government as 
it was in the Judaical before they had a King. They had no King of their own 
but God was their King ; and he did exerciſe Juriſdiction, and appointed Judges 
over them, and wrought miracles for their puniſhment or their eſcape reſpective- 
ly: and fo it is in the Church; Chriſt our head keeps the ſpiritual regality and 
the juriſdiction in his own hands, but ſends us to miniſter it according to his laws; 
which if we do, they who are found criminals cannot indeed be ſmitten by us, but 
they ſhall be ſmitten by God: and therefore Chriſt ſaid the ſame thing to his Miſt- 
onaries as God did to Samuct, They have not rejetted thee, but me, (aid God; and, 
He that deſpiſeth you , deſpiſeth me , ſaid Chriſt. And now, although Kings have 
the ſword in their own hand, and can ſmite the diſobedient ; yet we cannot : but 
God will ſmite them that are diſobedient to the Church : and that's worſe for them 
that feel it, and better for them that are but threatned ; for it is true, that by re- 
pentance they may eſcape that which is threatned by the Church, which in the Com- 
mon-wealth they cannot : but theſe that feel it are in a worle condition ; for # 
is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God ; and, who can dwell with the 
Everlaſting burnings? For our God is a conſuming fire. 


RULE 


in Canons and Cenſures. 


RULE 11. 
rhe Church bath power to make laws and to give Commands obliging the Conſcience, that is, 
tying the ſubjeAs to obedience under the penalty of committing fm, or of ncurring the 
Divine diſpleaſure. 


LTNY the Church it is certain I muſt firſt mean the Church Catholick, or all the Go- 
vernors of the Chriſtian aſſemblies in the world : becaule ifit be in a part it is 

in the whole; and if it be neither in a part nor in the whole, it is no where. Bur 
et becauſe the whole Catholick Church, that is, all the Governors of Churches 
( for if we (peak of the Church making laws, we muſt mean the governing part of 
the Church ) did never meet ſince the days of the Apoſtles, who being few and uni- 
ted and abſolute and ſupreme, could then do what could never be done lince: it is ne- 
celſary for tlie reducing this Rule to practice, that the legiſlation and the power of 
commanding be ſubjected in ſume more particular ſubje& ; and therefore I ſhall in- 
ſtance in the leaſt. By the Church, I mean every particular Church joyn'd to the 


head of Union ; and by the particular Church, I mean the Angel of that Church, the pin. ad rtg- 


Biſhop ; according to that ſaying of S. Cyprian, Scire debes Epiſcopum in Eccleſia eſſe, 5 
Eccleſiams in Fpiſcopo, The biſbop is in the Church, and the Church in the Biſhop: that is, 
he is 1n the Church as the head is part of the body, and the Church 1s in him as in 
their repreſentative, and ail their power is miniltred by his hand, and their intereſt 
promoted by him ; and he is the hand of God and the hand of the people; this lifted 
up, and that let down ; this in the miniſtery of prayers, and that in the miniſtery of 
bleſſings. And therefore &. Chryſo/tom expounding thoſe words of Chriſt, Tell it unto 


the Church, ſays, that they mean, tell it tothe Biſhop of the Church, who is to mini- -— Gino 


{ter food and Diſcipline to the congregation. | 
Now ail the power of commanding and making Eccleſiaſtical laws, that is, laws 
of Religion, is wholly in the Paſtors and Biſhops 1n the ſupreme order of Eccleſia- 
ſticks. It there be two orders of Divine inſtitution, it is certain that one is the ſu- 
perior ; and therefore one only is to rule in eminency, and the other can rule but in 
minority and ſubſtitution : and that which is appointed to rule is the ſuperior. Now 
the cale then is clear as tothe preſent purpoſe: the Presbyters were under Biſhops, 
and might be accuſed before them and rebuk'd by them; we ſee it plain in the caſe 
of Timorhy and Titus, to whom S. Paul gave rules of Court, and meaſures of taking 
cogaizance of cauſes brought before them. There was plainly the judging order 
and the judged : The Elders or Presbyters were judged ; over them were Overſcers 
plac'd. Par in parem poteſtatem non habet, Since therefore a judicatory was plac'd 
in the Church, though it was a ſpiritual only and withour temporal cocrcion, yet 
it had a jult authority ; and therefore mult _ a diſtin&tion 1n the Clergy of ſu- 
perior and inferior. Now becauſe there can be no union political without govern- 
ment, and the government which was appointed was that of the «pe: 3y4pY.or, rhe 
ruling Clergie, wx follows that the Biſhop being the head of ſpiritual union in the firſt 
inſtitution of the Church, every ſocicty of Chriſtians is reckoned one by the unity 
of the Biſhop ; and therefore that ſociety of a Biſhop and his Pariſh is the leaſt indeed, 
but it is a Chriſtian Commonwealth. Now the practice Apoſtolical and Primitive 
adminiſtring this power by one and one in every Church, where there were many 
Presbyrers, it mult be evident that he who was ſuperior to the Presbyters was to 
rule in every congregation ; and becauſe there was none ſuperior to him by Divine 
or Apoltolical appointment, all the legiſlative or commanding power in the Church 
is founded in the Epilcopal order, and therefore that one Biſhop hath in his own 
charge a lcgillative or power of command ; and therefore much more when many 
Biſhops mect together. A Diocele' is the leaſt circuit of government, but it is an 
intire budy {ubjcR to diſtint commands ; that is, every Dioceſe hath one let over 
them in the Lord, to whom the people are by the commands of Jeſus Chriſt tied to 

give obedience. | 
3- Whether the Dioceſe be little or great, allowed or diſallowed, in City or in 
Country, divided into Pariſhes or not divided, under Metropolitans or not under, of 
many Churches or but one, 1t matters not : where there is a Biſhop and a congrega- 
| Eee tion 
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tion there is a Dioceſe, and there 15a power of commanding and a neceſſity of ghey. 
ing, #atra limites diſcipline, within that pale in which they have warranty and Dow _ 
to govern and to give commandments. * As tor pariſhes in the late lence of the wor 
that is, the charge ofa ſingle Presbyter, it is no body pulitick of Apoltolical or Dj. 
vine appointment : for the Presbyters were called iz partem ſolicitudiais, inty the 
help of the Miniſtery ; but they had no cure of fouls, fave only by delegation and 
ſpecial and temporary appointment, for ſome whole ages in the Church : and there- 
fore the Governing and the Commanding Authority cannot be extended to Pariſhes 
and to their Curates which are of late date, and received no power from Chriſt bur 
that of Miniſtery, which isallo conveyed by the Biſhops hands. Bur then becauſe 
above the Biſhop there is no appointment in the whole religion, it is neceſſary that 
the legiſlative be eſtabliſhed in him : if we go higher, we can never come to a lociety 
of Apoſtolical or Divine inſtitution 1n the Church, becauſe between the whole Cz- 
tholick Church, either in diffuſion or repreſentation, and a ſingle Diocele, all the 
intermedial unions, as of Metropolitans, Primates, Patriarchs, Councils Provincia 
or Oecumenical, are by conſent and poſitive and humane inſtitution, bur they di- 
rectly eſtabliſh no Divine Government. This only is properly ſuch. And though 
this can ſuffer alteration as to the adminiſtration of it, yet the proper leat of the au- | 
thority is the Biſhop, by vertue of his order. Whether the Bithop of Rome re- 
ceiv'd the power into himſelf alone, and ſo conveys it to all other Biſhops, is 
not material to our preſent enquiry ; for that is a queſtion of the manner of 
receiving it, not of the power when it 1s receiv'd. 'I ſhall in order to other 
purpoſes diſcover the unreaſonableneſs of that fond pretence and noveity. But 
that which I ſay is, that thoſe perſons who by Chriſts appointment 7 or by 
the Apoſtles were authoris'd to govern the Church, are the heads of Chriſt: 
an ſocieties, and every ſuch ſociety is a diſtin government ; and that this 
cannot be the diviſion of Pariſhes, becaule that diviſion was later than the authority: 
and though this be true alſo of Dioceſes as they are now divided, yet that diviſion be- 
ing but accidental tothe charge, and the charge being an appointed relation, that 
which is accidental and {uperinduc'd cannot prejudice thenature and inſtitution of it, 
but that a Biſhop and his charge more or lels 1s an intire ſociety or Commonwealth, 
as much as the thing can be ; that is, according to the nature and capacity of the ſub- 
jet matter, itisan 1intire government, and Prelate and people make the partsof the 
integral conſtitution. 

To the verification therefore of the power thus ſubje&ed, all thoſe titles of emi- 
nency and ſuperior office recorded in Scripture do aptly miniſter : as that they are 
called Paſtors, and Rulers, and Prepoſiti, and &Haxcma, Biſhops or Overſeers of the 
Church : He that hears them, hears Chriſt, who hath ſent them as himſelf was 
ſent. Upon the account of theſe the firſt rulers of Churches in Scripture did give laws 
to their people, and threatned rhe diſobedient not only by the force of their extraor- 
dinary power, but by the effects of their ordinary miniſtery. The particular in- 
ſtances of command I ſhall enumerate when I give agcount in what things they 
have power to make laws; but theſe words of power were ſufficient warrant, and 
were like ſeals to their Commiſſions and. Monitors of their duty. But fo the 
Rulers of the Church did practiſe their power, and taught the neceſſity of obedt- 
cnce, 

To this purpoſe are thoſe words of S. Clement to S. Fames the Brother of our Lord; 
Theſe things, moſt dear Brother, I have received from the mouth of holy Peter, who gave 
the commands, and | have endeavour'd to ſhew them to thee, that thou mayeſt command 
them all tobe opt inviolate, becauſe Eccleſtaſtical affairs ought not to be done careleſly, but 
with diligence. Therefore let no man think that without danger he can neglef# theſe pre- 
cepts, or diſſemble them ; quia in judicio Dei ignis eterni tormenta ſuſtinebit qut Kccleſi- 
aſtica decreta neglexerit, becauſe in the judgment of God he ſhall ſaffer the torments of an 
eternal fire whoſhall neglett the decrees of the Church. But he that ſhall hear thee 45 the 
Miniſter of Chriſt commanded, jhall receive glory : But he that ſhall not hear thee, or 74- 
ther the Lord ſpeaking by thee, ſhall receive to himſelf damnation. 

S. Ignatius 1s very frequent and expreſs in this particular. Be ſubject to the Bir 
ſhop as to the Lord, For he watches for your ſouls as he that muſt give an account to God. 
For it is neceſſary that you do nothing without the Biſhop. For he that « diſobedient to 
Biſhops, will be altogether without God, impious, aud a aeſpiſer of Chriſt, and 4 aiſparage 
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of bis ordinance. And again, 1 #s fit that you obey your Biſhop, and in nothing to contya- 

PYF eſprſes not him that an hi | th EO Ts 
dick him. For he that does, deſpiſes ot him that is viſible, but in him deſpiſes the in- F9*24 
viſible God, who cannot be deſpiſed of any one, For the Biſhop hath rot his promotion from © 
men, but from God. On. 

Tertnll:an (peaking of the power and judicatory of the Church, faith, Ibidem eriam x, Apuloget, 
exhortationes, caſtizationes  cenſura Divina ; nam & judicatur magno cum pondere, ut 
apud certos de Det conſpettn, There are exhortations, chaſtiſements and a Divine cenſure ; 
for the judgment of the Church is with great weight and efficacy, becauſe it is among#t 
them who are certain that they ſhall appear before God: and it is the greateſt forerunning 
of wr Tudgment, if any one fins ſo that he be baniſhed from the communion of pray- 


ers, aſſemblies and all holy entercourſe. 
$8. Towhich if we add the words of S. Cyprian, we ſhall find not only the power and 
authority warranted, but the ſubject of the power declar'd to be the Biſhop. Szzxce ey. ad Cornet, 
there are ſuch and ſo great and many other examples and precedents by which the Autho- Papam lib, 1, 
rity of the Biſhop and his power is eſtabliſhed by Drvine ordinance, what ſort of men do you ® 
ſuppoſe them to be who, being enemies of Biſhops and rebels againſt the Catholick Church, 
are not affrighted with the threatning of God admoniſhing them, nor yet with the 
revenge of the future judgment ? For hereſies have ariſen and ſchiſms commenc'd from no 
other cauſe than this, that men ao not obey | the Biſhop] the Prieſt of God: neither av 
they conſider that there is in the Church for a time a Fudge in the ſtead of Chriſt, to whom 
if all the Brethren would ovey according to the Commands of God, no man would move 
any thing againſt a College of Biſhops ; no man would after the Divine judgment is paſs'd, 
after the ſuffrage of the people, and the judgment of the Biſhops his aſſeſſors, make 
himſelf a judge not of the Biſhop, but indeed of God himſelf; no man would divide the 
Unity of the Church ; no man by a ſelf-pleaſure and pride would make a new hereſie apart 
by himſelf. 
L only add the teſtimony of S. Hierom, it being in a clear cale as to the thing it 
ſelf ; and the difficulty being only in the meaſures, the manner and inſtances of 
obedience. Epiſcopus veſter cut Eccleſig — eſt regimen, &c. Your Biſhop to 1, regu. Ms- 
whom the government of the Church is committed, whom God hath plac'd as the ſurveyor nachor, cap. 17. 
of his vineyard, the ſhepherd of the ſheep, the direttor of the flock, the leader of the peo- 
ple both in the City and the Country in which ye live,let him nouriſh you with a ſingular care, 
and feed you with the meat of holy dottrine, and in the preſence of God take eſpecial care 
of your ſouls : let all men devoutly and with an even mind as to God obey him to whom all 
the City is committed. 
But becauſe I have given a larger account of this duty in general, in * a Diſcourſe Bpiſcopary 
on purpoſe, I ſhall more properly conſider in what particular caſes the conſcience 1s, aſſerted Sett; 
ar is not, bound to obey the Church-governors. 34» 354 
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RULE III, 
The Church hath power to make laws in all things of neceſſary duty, by a direQ power and a 


Divine authority. 


I, Go [2zatins diſcourſing of the Biſhops power, commands ſubjection to him in 

kJ lolarge and comprehenſive terms, that they ſeem to put an end to all further 
1nquiries 1n this rule of conſcience, by making all inquiries to be uſeleſs; becaule 
an obedience univerſal is due. Neceſſe eſt ut quicquid facitis, nihil fine Epiſcopo tente- 
Hs, & in nullo ili refragari: And again, Nec quicquam wideatur vobis conſentaneum aq Tali 
quod ſit preter illins Juatcinm ; quod enim tale eſt, Deo inimicum et, It is neceſſary that Ad Migneſ, 
whatſoever ye ao, ze do nothing without the Biſhop ; that ye be obedient to him, and be 
refrattory againſt him in nothi;; gs Neither let any thing pleaſe you that is beſides his juag- 
ment ; for whatſcever is ſo is an enemy to God. The ſame allo he repeats in other 
places, and gives it in command to other Churches. But this is too general 
to guide any Man, and therefore of it ſelf requires a limit : and therefore it.ad Ephef, 
himſelf does explicate it in his letter to the Church of Smyrna, Sine Fpi- 
ſcopo nemo quicquam faciat eorum que ad Ecclefiam ſpettant, Without the Biſhop let 
no man ao any thing of that which belongs to the Church; that is, whatſoever is 
Mtruſted to the Bithops charge , the condu& of fouls, the duties of religion, 
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the commandments of God, the Sacraments of the religion, the Orders of the Dj. 
vine inſtitution, the interior actions of grace, and the cxternal which are of nece;: 
ſary miniſtery and relation ro them, are under the Diſcipline and legiſlation of the 
Church. For in theſe things only his charge, and therctore in thele things only 
his authority does lie. | 

Thus the Biſhop hath power to command his ſubject or pariſhioner to put away 
his concubine ; and if he does not, he not only fins by uncleanneſs, bur by giſybe. 
dience too. For. the authority of the Church being ſpiritual, it hath power over the 
ſpirit, and introduces guilt upon the ſoul 1t it be dilobeyed. So that it is but folly and 
ignorance to think the Biſhop hath no power, becaule he is to command only 1n thoſe 
things where God hath commanded already. For though he is God's Miniſter and 
commands not by his own will, but by God's, yet he hath the authority of God given 
to him to do that : and beſides that it 1s not realonable to think that God would give 
the Church-Rulers his authority tor trifling and needleſs purpoſes ; it is allo evidenr 
in the thing it (elf, that it is of great effect, becauſe even in thele things he is the 
voice of God, and judges in the place of God, and affrights ſinners with the accents 
of his diſpleaſure, and upon this account brings a burden upon the diſobedient which 
was not brought upon him before the command and lentence of the Church. 

Whatſoever therefore the Biſhop commands us as from God, in that his power 
and legiſlation is properly exerciſed : and it 1s abſolutely ro be obeyed without any 
other condition or reſerve, but that it be indeed the will and commandment of God. 
So S. Bernard, © nicquid vice Dei prelatuns homo precipit, quod zon ſit tamen certum aiſ- 
plicere Deo, haud ſecus omnino recipiendum et ac ſi precipiat ipſe Deus, W hatſozver the 
Prelate in the Flead of God commanas, provided you are certain it does not diſpleaſe God, 
it muZt be received as if God himſelf commanded it, For what difference is it whether 
God by himſelf, or by men his «Miniſters, or by his miniſtring Angels make his will and 
pleaſure known unto us ? Where it 1s oblervable that he does not give leave todiſobey 
if we queſtion whether it be God's will or no; for if it be a queſtion, the preſump- 
tion is tor the authority impoling it : and in that caſe, though it be a doubt in theory, 
yet that muſt not hinder the practical obedience ; becaule it is as certain that our 
lawful ſuperior hath power to command us to obey when we are not certain of the 
thing, as it is certain that it is a fin if we doit in adoubting conſcience by our own 
authority. For the authority of God in the hand of the Prelate is warrant enough to 
determine us when we know nothing to the contrary,though our own will is yer. If we 
have a doubting conſcience, we have nothing (while the doubt remains) to oppole 
againſt it but our will, and that is not ſufficient, but a Divine authority is. Now al- 
though in the preſent caſe it does not work to the clearing of the material doubt, yet 
it does operate to the clearing of the duty : and therefore S. Berzard ſaid well | quod 
non fit tamen certum aiſplicere Deo} unlelts you are ſure, that is, be fully perſwaded, 
you dilpleale God in obeying the Biſhop, 1t is certain you do diſpleaſe God by dil- 
obeying him. 

For it is a part of our obedience not to judge his ſentence, that is, not to give judg- 
ment againlt him in a queſtion of difficulty, but to ſtand to his ſentence. Credw tibt 


Ad Rufticm ſ</utare quicquid tle precepertt ; nec de eMajorum ſententia judices, cujus officit et obe- 


Monach, 
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anvy obligation and under a diſtin fin, the fin of diſobedience. 


aire implere que juſſa ſunt, ſaid S. Hierom 1n a like caſe. It is your part to obey, 
and to do what 15 commanded, and not to judge your Judges, but to believe all that 
to be good which your Prelate commands you ; meaning when his command 1s 
inſtanc'd in the matter of the Divine Commandment. In things that are plain and 
eaſe, every Man can be a Judge, becauſe indeed there needs none, for there 1s no que- 
{tion : bur in things of difticulty, and where evidently God is not diſhonor'd, it is very 
much our duty to obey the Church. 

Thus the Church hath power to command us to be devout in our prayers, to be 
charitable to our Brother, to forgive our enemy, to be heartily reconcil'd to him, to 
inſtruct the 1gnorant, to follow holineſs, and to do juſtice, and to be at peace with 
all Men; and he that obeys not, does walk diſorderly, and may be us'd accordingly 
with all the power the Church hath intruſted to her, according to the merit of the 
cauſe : but 1t 1s certain he fins with a double iniquity that refuſes God's Command- 
ment and the precept of his ſpiritual ſuperior ; for in theſe things every Miniſter can 
exhort, but thz Biſhop can command, that is, he binds the Commandment of God by 
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RULE VI. 


The Church hath power to make laws in ſuch things which are helps and apt miniſleries 


and advantages of neceſſary duty. 


, His Rule is expreſly taught by S. Faſil: Neceſſario ea nos in memoriam debemus 
: redizere gue ditta ſunt ab Apoſtolo, Prophetias nolite ſpernere 


Ex hu autem in- 


zelligitur quoa ſe quid nobis imperatum eſt quod 1dem fit cum manaato Domint, aut adjuvet, 
illud tanquam voluntas Det ſtudioſins diligentinſque a nobis ſuſcips debet, We muſt remem- 
ber what the Apoſtle ſaid, Deſpiſe not propheſyings. But if any thisg be commanded us 
which is all oac with the command of God, or may help it, it ought to be undertaken by 
us with diligence and ſ{r.dy as if it were the will of God, Thus if our Biſhop in his pre- 
cepts and {ermons ot chaſtity command that the women go not to the publick (pe- 
acles, where arc repreſented ſuch things which would make Cato bluſh, and Tuccia 
have looſer thoughts, they arc bound in Conlcience to abſtain from thoſe impure ſo- 


cicties; and not -nly from the luſt, but from the danger. 


For 1n vain 1s it that God 


ſhould int: uſt the fouls of the people to ſpiritual Rulers, and give them wildom to do 
it, and commandment todo it with diligence, and gifts of the Holy Spirit to enable 
them todo it with advantage, it the people were not tied in duty to decline thoſe 
places and cauſes where and whence they do uſually periſh. 
s 2. *Andin purſuance of the Epiſcopal authority inthe like inſtances it was that S.Chry- 
* ſoſtorz held his paſtoral ſtaffe over the dilobedient : for the Church had dectar'd, that 
in tae holy time of Lent the people ſhuuld live auſterely, and therefore he told them 
at that time eſpecially that they ſhould not go to the publick ſhews and theatres ; and 
to the diſobedient he adds this threatning. Scrant omnes his criminibus obnoxit, ft poſt 
hanc noſtram aamonitionem in ca negligentia manſerint, non toleraturos nos, ſed legibus 
Eccleſiaſticis ruſuros, c* magna auſteritate doiTuros ne talia poſthac negligant, neve tanto 
contemptu Divina audiant eloquia, Let all that are guilty of ſuch crimes know, that if af- 
ter this admonition they perſiſt in this neglett, we will not ſuffer it, but uſe the laws of the 
Church againſt them, and ſhall teach them with great auſterity, that hereafter they do not 


hear the Divine Sermons with ſogreat contempt. 


Upon the ſame account the Church in her Sermons of repentance does uſually, and 


hath authority to enjoyn actions of internal and external ſignifications and miniſte- 


ries of repentance. 


In the Primitive Church the Biſhops did indict fafting-days, 


and publick Litanies and proceſſions of folema ſupplications and prayers to be us'd 
ia the times of publick danger and neceſſity. This we find in Tertullian, Epiſtops 
univerſe plebi mandare jejunia aſſolent, non dico de inauſtria ſtipium conferendarum, ut 
veſtirg capture eſt, ſed wteraum &F ex aliqua ſolicitudints Eccleſiaſtice cauſa, The Bi- 
ſhops are wont to command falting-days to all the people, not for ſecular ends, but 
tor Eccleſiaſtical neceſſity and advantage. For when God hath eſtabliſhed an office 
and miniſtery, it iscertain he made it lufficient to acquire all the ends of its deſigna- 
tion: ſince therefore the government even of internal actions and a body or ſociety 
of men mult ſuppoſe external a&ts, miniſteries, circumſtances and ſignifications, no 
man can from without govern that which is within, unleſs he have power to go- 
vern that without which the internal a& cannot be done 1n publick, in union and (o- 


cicty. 


And here comes in that Rule of the law, The Acceſſory follows the nature of the Prin- 
cjpal; which hath been ſo infinitely miſtaken and abus'd by the pretences of Romaniſts 
and Presbyterytor the eſtabliſhing an Empire Eccleſiaſtical in things belonging to 
themſelves, not to God. For the {oul being the principal and the body its inſtru- 
ment, they hence argue that they to whom the ſouls are committed, have therefore 
a right to govern the body, becauſe it 1s acceſſory to the ſoul ; andif the body, then 
alio the accetiorics of the body, ations, circumſtances, time, wealth, lands and 
houſes, in order to the ſpiritual good of the ſoul: which propoſition becauſe it is into- 
lerable, it can never be the product of Truth, and therefore muſt be deriv'd from a 
falſe underitanding of this true rule of the lawyers, 


Bur becaule in its true meaning 


It ſerves to conduct many, and particularly this rule of Conſcience, it is neceſſary 
that we know the tric meaving of it. 
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The Rule [| The Acceſſory follows the nature of the Principal | explicated. 


Therefore for the underſtanding of it ſo far as can be in order to our deſign, it is 
to be enquir'd, how we ſhall know whichis the principal and which is the acceſlory? 
2, In what ſence the acceſſory mult follow the nature of the principal. | 

'  T,, Thar which is principal to one purpoſe, 1s but the acceſſory to another ſome. 
times. If Titi: hires my land and builds a houſe upon it, the houle is but the acce!: 
ſory, becauſe it came after my land was 1n poſſeſſion, But if Tir/zs buyes my houle 
ſtanding upon my own land, he buyes the land too ; for the land is but the acceſſory, 
and the houſe is the principal : becaule the houle being the purchaſe, it cannot be zt 
all but upon a foundation, and therefore the ground is the acceſſory, and after the 
houle in the intention of the buyer. Villa fundum querat, it is ſometimes true ; bur 
ordinarily, Fundus querit villam. 

7. 2. That whichis of the greateſt value is not always the principal, but ſometimes 
is the acceſſory. The picture of Apollo upon a Laurel board is much more precious 
than the ond and yet if Apelſes ſhould take Lucian's wood and draw the picture, 
Lucien will make bold with the board, and conſequently carry away the picture. A 
Jewel ſet in Gold is much better than the Gold, bur yet the Gold is the principal, be- 

{.cam aurim, Cauſe it was put there to illuſtrate and to adorn the Gold 3 according to that of 7!/- 

1 9.SeR.perve- pan, Semper cum querimuns quid cut cedat, illud ſpectamus, quid cujus rei ornandg cauſa 

namusf.de adhibetur. And therefore it Caius dying leave me in legacy his black-cloth ſuit, 1 

's * ſhall allo receive the Diamond- buttons that adorn it : becauſe theſe were plac'd there 
to adornit ; and therefore are the acceſſory, becaule they are «ſu minores, and whol- 
ly ſet there for the miniſtery of the other. £#od adhiberur alterins rei canſa ; that 
is principal for whoſe ſake the other was ſent or put. And therefore it is no good 
argument to conclude that the body is the accefſury, becauſe the foul is more noble. 
Cedent gemme phialis vel lancibus incluſe auro argentove, The (out is indeed a Jewel 
ſet in Gold ; but is therefore an accefſory to the body in ſome cales. He that buyes 
the body of a ſlave, hath right to all the miniſteries of the foul; and the man is 
bound to ſerve his Maſter with a ready mind and a good will ; and the foul is a rees- 
xoavbnua of the body. The body is firſt, and the loul comes afterwards to give it life 
and motion. 

3. When twoſubſtances concur to the conſtitution or integrity of a third, oneis 
not the acceflory tothe other. The eye is not the acceſſory tothe head, nor the foot 
tothe leg, northe hand co thearm ; for that only is an acceſſory, quod alterius rei 
cauſa adhibetur aut accedit : If it comes in accidentally and be wholly for the others 
ſake, then it is an acceſſory. , Thus order and decency and circumſtances of time and 
place are for the miniſteries and ornament of religion, and therefore are acceſſories. 
The outward act is the leſs principal and an acceſſory to the inward, for to the inward 
it wholly miniſters; and conſequently he that dipoles of one may alſo govern the 
other, becaule the leſs principal is included in the more, and the leſs and the more 
havenot two adminiſtrations, becauſe they have but one uſe. But the ſoul and the 
body are two diſtin& ſubſtances of differing miniftrations, aQing to ſeveral and 
ſometimes to contrary purpoſes ; they are parts of the ſame man, a better and a 
worſe, but not a principal and acceſſory, unleſs it be by accident and in ſome uſes and 
to ſome purpoſes ; and then ſometimes one, ſometimes the other is the principal. 
Concerning which the Rule is this. 

4. Thole things which of themſelves are not, but by accident may be made ac- 
ceſſories to a principal, are then to be eſteem'd to be ſo when they actually and whol- 
ly are joyn'd 1n ule to the principal, and ſerve the end of the principal, but have none 
of their own. Thus when the ſoul prays paſſionately, if the lips move without 4 
deliberate act of underſtanding, but obeying the fancy, the body in that caſe 1s pure- 
ly the acceſſory. I ſay in that caſe: for if the body receive a command to other pur- 
poſes, astoattend upon the Prince at the ſame time when the ſoul prays, in that 
caſethey are both principals ; and neither of them acceſſory to the other. And 
therefore although it will follow that when the body miniſters to the actions of the 
ſoul wholly, and hath no diſtin& work and office of its own in that ation, he that 
commands the ſoul, can alſo command the body ; for they are in that miniſtery but as 


one: yet it will not follow that when the body is not the acceſſory, 15 not —_— 
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in Miniſtery, but does or can act diſtinctly and to orher purpoſes, he that is of proper 
authoriry ro command one, hath authority ally of the other. And the reaſon of this 
will help well ro explicate this whole enquiry. For 

5. He that pretends to a power over the acceſſory, becauſe he rules the principal, 
"claims his power wholly for its relation to the principal, and therefore it can be ex- 

rended no further than the relation : but if that relative have allo an abſolute and ir- 
re{pective nature, operation or deſign, it cannot be governed in any thing of this, 
becaule of its relative nature and conjunction 1n the other s for there it is not accefſo- 
ry. Forit1s the nature of the ourexTxcy airiuoy* & TagpyrQ. pic: 70 aToTEAETu. a, 5) ai 
eputry aipeTg The conjunct cauſe or reaſon, when it u there, the work will follow: but 
when it is away, there will be no event. lays the Philoſopher. 

6. It is not enough to make a thing to be acceſſory, that it is delign'd for the uſe 
'and miniſtery of another thar is principal ; but it muſt be actually applied: for il! 
then it is but a potential acceſſory, w hich gives noright, and changes no nature, +:d 
produces no effect. Bricles and laddles are madeto be us'd with horſes : but he that 
buyes all the horſes in a Fair cannot claim all the ſaddles and bridles which are inthe 
ſame Fair to be ſold ; becauſe they arenot yer become the acceflories, but are only 
deſign'd to be ſo. Ir is intended that the body ſhould miniſter to the foul in matters 
of religion ; but becauſe it miniſters allo to other actions of the ſoul, he that rules the 
ſoul does not by conſequence rule the body, unleſs it be actually applied, and be con- 
jun& with the {pul in the miniſteries of religion, 

2. Theſe may be ſufficient to declare ſo much of the nature of acceſſories as is of uſe 
in our prelent queſtions. The next enquiry is, what 1s the meaning of thele words, 
[ The acceſſory [ follows the nature } of the principal. ] For it cannot be meant that 
whatſoever is {aid of one may be ſaid of the other 3 or whatſoever may be done to 
one, may be done to the other. The Rulers of ſouls have power to excommunicate 
or to cut them off from the body of the Church, which is the greateſt {piritual pow- 
er, and is after its own manner a ſpiritual death. Now {ſuppoſe the body be an 
acceſſory to the ſoul, it will not follow that he that can cut the foul off from the 
Church, can cut the body alſo off from the Commonwealth. But the meaning is, 
that duplici &+ diverſo jure cexſeri non debent, they who are joyn'd in one action are 
to have one judgment, though according to their reſpe&tive meaſures. If the foul 
does well, ſo does the body miniſtring to the ſoul. Itit be good to pray, it is good 
to appoint time and places to pray 1n, becauſe without time and place you cannor 
pray : Ittime and place be contingent and irregular, ſo are our prayers ; if our pray- 
ers be ſolemn and tixt, ſo muſt they. And thusallo it is in matter of Government. 
If the Biſhop is to guide the devotion of the ſoul, he can allogive rules to the body 
in all that which it miniſters to that a&tion of the ſoul; and when they rwo make 
one complete action by way of principal and acceflory, they are the ſame one intire 
ſubje& of government. Burt this is to be extended no further. This paſſes not to the 
diſtin& actions or miniſteries of the body ; bur 1s contin'd to that in which it is, and 
ſo long as it is one agent with the ſoul: neither can it paſs to warrant any other im- 
preſſion upon the body, but that ic be commanded and conducted in the purſuit of 
that action. 

And after al, though the Rule be thus warily conducted to keep it from running 
into error, yet neither thus is it always true. Cum principals cauſa non conſiſtat, ple- .deregul. Ju. 
rumque ne ea quidem que ſequuntur locum habent, ſays the law. It is ſomerimes ſo, roy 
ſometimes not. Mony is acceſſory to the man, as cloaths to the body ; but hethar as 
hath the man in cure is not the Curator bonoram; and the Phyſician that gives Phy- 
lick to the body, and conducts the regiment of health, is not Maſter of his wardrobe : 
and the Epigram derided Herod the Empirick, 


Clinicus Herodes trullam ſubduxerat ggro : 
Deprenſmus dixit, Stulte, quid ergo bibis ? 


becauſe when he came to take away his patients ſickneſs, he took away his plate. If 
the principal act be contirm'd by an acceſſory oath, though the principal a& prove 
null and invalid inlaw, yet the man is tied by the remainingoath. A man cannot 
offer to God an indifferent action or thing. And therefore he that promiſes to God 
to walk three turns every day, hath done nothing ; the a& is null, and he is not obli- 
ged 
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ged to pay that to God: but if an oath did ſupervenc, that mult ſtand, * though the 
principal of it ſelf be cull ; becaule every oath that can without fin be kept, mult 
itand. Thealienation of a Minors lands is reſcinded by law, yet the obligation and 
caution of the Tutor for the acceſſory verification of the principal lale will (tang : "ay 
cauſe there is a realon that ſeparates the acceſſory from the principal, and the law jn- 
tending to reſcind rhe tranſlation of the Dominion, not to reſcind the contract. 
leaves the principal looſe, and the acceſſory bound. This1is allo thus in actions pria- 
cipal and acceſſory, which the law calls per ſoates & hypothecarias, Mczvins dies and 
divides his eſtate between Lucius and Lucuius; but he was indebted ten talents, and 
for caution had ingag'd ſume Jewels. Lacizs pays his five talents, and Luculits pays 
four of the other : the perſonal action of Lucius is difſolv'd, but the accMory is not ; 
for till Lucullus his perſonal or principal be taken off, the acceſlory and Cautionary re- 
mains upon them both : and this allo hath a particular reaſon, and fo have all thoſe 
caſes in which this Rule fails. 

From whence [ infer, that this thing is ſometimes reaſunable, and ſometimes un- 
reaſonable, but it is never neceſlary bur in one cale ; and that is when the accellory is 
necellary and inſeparable, either by reaſon of a natural or poſitive conjunction. For 
ſome things are acceſſory by ule and cuſtoms, ſome by laws and commandments, 
ſome by the nature of the thing. Now of the firſt two lorts the mealures are contin: 
gent andalterable : the laws ſometimes declare a thing to be acceſlury, and at cther 
times it is not ſo: and it by uſe or contra or cuſtom a thing be accellory, it ccales 
to be ſoif the acceſſory be particularly excepted. As if I buy a houſe, it is by cuſtom 
concluded that I intend the garden that 1s joyn'd to it ; and he that ſells a horle, (ells 
his bridle : bur it the garden be reſerv'd, and the bridle be excepted, the rule then 
is of no ule. 

Now to apply this to the preſent enquiries. 1. Becauſe the body is not in the na- 
ture of the thing aninſeparable, necetfary acceſſory to the foul in ſpiritual actions and 
miniſteries, but the ſoul can pray alone, and be charitable alone, and love God 
alone, and the body hath actions, and intentions, and intereſts which mingle nor 
with that whichthe ſpiritual ralers are to govern ; therefore it cannot be inferrd 
that the body is ſubject in all things to them who govern ſouls. 


16, But 2. Itdoes follow and may by force of this rule be 1nferr'd that they who are to 
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govern the religion and ſpiritual actions of the ſoul, can alſo govern the actions of 
the body which minilter immediately and neceſſarily to the neceſſary actions of the 
ſoul: and therefore becaule it isa duty that we communicate in the Communion of 
Saints, when that duty 1s actually and of neceſſity to be done, the Biſhop hath 
power to command the bodies of men to be preſent in Chriſtian aſſemblies, accord- 
ing to the precept of the Apoſtle, Neglect not the aſſembling of your ſelves tge- 
ther. 

And yet turther, to come home to the preſent Rule, there are ſeveral degrees of 
neceſſity, and (everal realons of it. Some things are neceſlary for life, and {ome for 
health. Some are neceſlary for ſingle Chriſtians, ſome things are neceſſary for (oci- 
cties ; ſome things are neceſſary in private, and ſome in publick ; ſome things are 
tor order, and ſome for precile duty ; ſome things are abſolutely, and ſome are but 
reſpectively and 1n order to certain ends neceſſary. The body is an acceſſory to the 
foul, atque codem jure cenſendum, to be judg'd by the ſame laws, govern'd by the ſame 
perſons, fubje& to the ſame ſentence and conduct, not only in things of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, but even in things of great advantage; notonly in private neceſlity, which 
is always indilpenſable, but even in publick neceſiities of the Church,in which there 
isgreater latirude and more liberty : and the reaſon 1s, becauſe even theſe leſſer de- 
grees of necethity arc requir'd of us by Divine Commandment ; and it is not only 
commanded to us to do that which is lawful, but that alſo which zs of good report ; not 
only that we glorifie God, but that our Brethren be edified. And in proportionto 


this, it 15 requir'd of the guides of ſouls that they give good account of them, but it is 
rcquir'dot us allo that we {© comport our ſelves that they may do it with joy: which 
canaot be ſuppos'd, if their power be kept within the bounds of a ſimply and indif- 
pen{ably neceſlary internal religion ; it cannot be done without proſperous circum- 
{tances and advantades of religion : in thele therefore if ſpiritual guides have not poW- 
cr to give commands, they have not allthat is neceſlary by all the kinds of neceſſity 
Which God mace. 


But 
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Now although it be true that in theſe things the Apoſtle had ſome advantages 
which the Biſhops in ſucceſſion have not ; he had an infallible ſpirit, and what he 
call'd convenient was {o indeed ; and he had converted Philemon, he was his Father 
in Chriſt, and he was one of the pillars upon which Chriſt built the Church, and he 
was to lay the toundation for an everlaſting building: yer becaule the inſtance to 
the Coriathian Church was ſuch which was of a perpetual reaſon, and it would be 
for ever necciſary that things ſhould be done in the Church decently and in order, 
and the quceltion of decency would for ever have variety and flux, ſucceſſion and a 
relative uncertainty, it was neceſlary. that of this there ſhould be perpetual Judges 
and perpetual Dictators: and thele can be no other bur the Rulers ot the Church, 
who have the ſame power as the Apoltles had in this, though not lo many advantages 
of power. When the Biſhops judge truly concerning neceſflity, and fuch decencics 
and reaſonablenelles as are next to neceſſity, they can enjoyn them, only they can- 
not judge lo ſurely ; and therefore although there may be more caules ot laying 
alide their commands, yet 1t 1s never lau ful without caule. 

But this 15 not to be extended to ſuch decexczes as are only ornament, but is to be 
limited to fuch as only reſcue from confuſion : the reaſon 15, becauſe the Prelates 
and ſpiritual guides cannor do their duty, unleſs things be ſo orderly that there be 
no confuſion, much leſs can they do it with joy ; and fo far their power does ex- 
tend : for although that is not required of the Governors but of the People, that the 
Rulers office be done with joy ; yet becaule it is required of the People, they fin 
if they hinder it ; theretore the Rulers have power to enjoyn it. But it he can go 
beyond this limit, then it can have no natural limit, but may extend to ſumptuouſ- 
nels, to ornaments of Churches, to rich utenſils, to ſplendor, to Majeſty ; tor all 
that is decent enough, and in ſome circumſtances very tit. But becaule this is too 
ſubje& to abule, and gives a lecular power into the hands of Biſhops, and an autho- 
rity over Mens eſtates and tortunes, and is not neceſſary for ſouls, and no part of ſpi- 
ritual government, 1t 15 more than Chriſt gave to his Miniſters. 

This alto 1s to be added: that becaule this power is deriv'd to ſpiritual Rulers up- 
on the account of reaſon and experience of things and the duty of the People, that 
the Rulers ſhould be enabled to give an account of their charges with joy, therefure 
it is only left to the People to do it or not, under the pain of a ſin; but they are not 
to incur ſpiritual cenſures upon the ſtock of non-compliance in things not ſimply 
neceſlary or of eſſential duty. For to compel them to advantages will bring bur 
little joy to the Ruler : he mult ſecure the main duty whether they will or no ; that 
himſelf is to look to, and therefore to ule all the means God hath pur into his hand ; 
and for that he muſt look for his joy when he comes to give up his account: bur that 
he himſelf ſhould do his duty with joy, that is with advantages, with eaſe, with 
comfort, being a duty wholly incumbent on the People and for their profit, if they 
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will not comply, they lin; and zt 7s not profitable for them, ſaith the Apoſtle, that is, Hcbr. 13.17. 


they loſe by it ; bur to this they are at no hand to be conſtrain'd, for that will de- 
troy his joy as much as the letting it alone. 

Beyond this rhe Biſhop hath no authority to command what he can perſwade by 
argument, he 1s to take care it be well and wilely, to the glory of God and the good 
of his Church, to the editication of all Men that are intereſted, and the ſpecial 
comtort and ſupport of the weak. The ſum of which power is excellently ſumm'd 


up by S, Paul, For ye know what Commandments we gave you by the Lord Feſus. For , fa:nal a. 
this ts the will of God, even your ſanttification : That ye abſtain from fornication... that no v.2 3oand 6, 


man defrand his Frother, Ia theſe things the ſpiritual power is proper and compe- 
tent, Bur the Apoſtic adds, He therefore that aeſpiſeth, deſpiſeth not man but God, 
who hath alſo given it his boly Spirit, That is, In thoſe things which are certainly 
the laws of God the Bithup is to rule intirely according to the power given him. Bur: 
becaule 
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becauſe God hath not only given his authority, but his ſpirit too, that is, he hath gi- 
ven him wiſdom as well as power, it cannot be {uppoled to be for nothing: whatever 
he wiſely orders, that is of neceſſary relation to the exprets command of God, or is 
ſo requilite for the doing of it, that it cannot be well done without it by any other 
inſtrument, nor by it {elf alone. In this it 1s to be ſuppoſed that the ſpirit of g0- 
vernment which God hath given to his Church will ſutficiently aſſiſt, and therefore 
does competently oblige : lels than this the Spirit of God cannot be ſuppos'd to dv 
if it does any thing belide giving and revealing the exprels commandment and ne- 
ceſlary duty. | 

Beyond theſe ſtrict and cloſe meaſures there is no doubt but the Spirit of Gog 
docs give aſliitance: as the great experience of the Church, and the effects of 0s 
vernment, and the wile rules of conduct, and the uſeful Canons, and the decent 
Ceremonies, and the ſolemn rites, and the gloritications of God contequent to all 
this do abundantly teltitie. Bur yer beyond this, the Biſhops can directly give no 
laws that properly and immcdtately bind the tranſgreiſors under fin; and my rex- 
ſons are thele. 

I, Becaule we never find the Apoſtles uſing their Coercion upon any Man bt the 
expreſs breakers of a Divine Commandment, or the publick diſturbers of the peace 
of the Church and the eſtabliſh neceſſary order. 

2, Becauie even in thole things which were lo convenient that they had a power 
to make injunctions, yet the Apoltles were very backward to ule their authority of 
commanding ; much leſs would they ule ſeverity, but intreaty. It was S. Paul's 
caſe to Philemon before mention'd ; Though I might be much bold in Chrift to enjoyn that 
which is convenient ; yet for loves ſake | rather intreat thee, 

3. In thole things where God had interpos'd no Command, though the rule they 
gave contain'd in it that which was fit and Gecent, yet if Men would reſiſt, they 
gently did admonith or reprove them, and let them alone. So S. Paul in cale of the 
Corinthian Mea wearing long hair, If any man 115t tobe contentious, we have no ſuch 
cuſtom, mor the Churches of God : that 1s, let him chule ; it 1s not well done, we leave 
him to his own liberty, but let him look to it. 

4. If the Biſhcps power were extended further, it might extend to Tyranny, and 
there could be no limits beyond this preſcrib'd, to keep him within the meaſures 
and {weetnels of the government Evangelical: but if he pretend a Divine autho- 
rity to go further, he can be abſolute and ſupreme in things of this life which do 
not concern the Spirit, and fo fall into Dyza#ty, as one anciently complained of 
the Biſhop of Rowe, and change the Father into a Prizce, and the Church into an 
Empire. 

But this hinders not but that the power of ſpiritual Rulers may yet extend to a 
further uſe, not by a dire power of command, or of giving laws, but by all the 
indirect and collateral ways of obligation, as of fame, conſent, reputation of the 
Man, the reverence of his perſon, and the opinion of his wiſdom and. ſanity, by 
voluntary ſubmiſſion, and tor the avoiding {candal : when any of theſe cauſes of 
action or inſtruments of obligation do intervene, the Biſhop does not directly 
bind, but the People are bound: and their obligation from all theſe principles are 
reduc'd to two heads. The matter of ſcandal; in which caſe, under pain of lin they 
muſt obey in all lawful things, when by accident and the concurle of emergent 

auſes it 1s ſcandalous to diſobey. And the other is, Thezr own conſent ; for however 
it be procur'd fairly, it they once have conſented, they are become a law unto them- 
ſelves, and ſo they remain till his law ſuffers diminution as other laws do that dic: 
of which Iam afterwards to give account. 

There is one way more by which Eccleſiaſtical laws do bind ; but this is the matter 
of the next Rule. 
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CHAP4 in Canons and Cenſures. 


RULE YV. 


When the Canons or Rules of the Eccleſiaſtical Rulers are confirmed by the ſupreme Cwvil 
power, they oblige the Conſcience by a double obligation. 


0 vOW. obderav araTtai Tots Bacoirevon lay the Greek Lawyers. The power of making 
lars, vis. ot determining things not commanded by God, or ot punithing pre- 
varications againſt Gods laws or their own, # grazted ro Kings. And therefore as 
ſecular Princes did ule to indi or permit the indiction of Synods of Biſhops ; fo 
when they ſaw cauſe, they contirm'd the ſentences of Biſhops and paſs'd them into 
laws. Bctfore the Princes were Chriſtian, the Church was governed by their ſpiri- 
tual guides, who had authority trom God in all that was neceſſary, and of great con- 
veniency next to neceſſity ; and in other things they had it from the people, from ne- 
ceffity and from goud will, by hope and fear, by the ſence of their own needs, and 
the comfort of their own advantages. It was populus voluntarins, the people came 
with free-will-offerings, and were at firſt governd by love as much as now they nced 
to be by tear and ſmart. But God was never wanting to his Church, but made pro- 
viſions 1a all cales and in all times. Of that which was neceſſary Chriſt left in his 
Miniſters a power of government : and in that which was not primely neceſſary, bur 
emergently and contingently came to be uſeful and fit, he only left in his Minilters a 
power to perſwade ; but he gave them an excellent ſpirit of wiſdom and holineſs by 
which they did prevail, and to the people the ſpirit of love and obedience : and thele 
rogether were ſtrength enough to reſtrain the diſobedient. For as in the Creation 
there was Light betore the Sun, that we might learn that the Sun was not the foun- 
tain of light, but God : fo there was a goverament in the Church even before the 
Princes were Chriſtians, that the ſupport and ornament of Gods Church might be 
owned as an efflux of the Divine power, and not the kindneſs of Princes. Bur yet as 
when the Light was gathered and put into the body of the Sun, we afterwards de- 
riv'd our light from him, and account him the Prince of all the bodies of light: (© 
when the government external of all things was drawn into the the hands of Princes 
becoming Chriſtians, to them the Church ows the heat and the warmth, the light 
and the [plendor, 'the life of her laws, and the being of all her great advantages of 
maintenance and government. At firſt the Church was indeed in the Common- 
mealth, but was reckoned no part of it, but as enemies and out-laws, were perſccu- 
ted with intolerable violence ; but when the Princes of the Commonwealth became 
ſervants of Chriſt, they were alſo nurſes of the Church, and then it became a princi- 
pal part of the Republick, and was card for by all her laws. 

For this firſt way was not like to laſt long; for good manners ſoon corrupt, and a 
precarious authority, though wiſe and holy, uſeful and conlented to, was not ſtable 
as the firmament of laws that could compel: and yet it became neceſſary by new 
introduc'd neceſſities that there ſhould be rules and meaſures given in things relating 
to the Church, concerning which God himſelf had given no commandment ; as 
concerning order in Synods and conventions Eccleſiaſtical, the diviſion of Eccleſia- 
ſtical charges, the appointment of under-miniſteries in the Church, the diſpenſa- 
tion of revenues, the determination of cauſes and difficulties in manners of ſpeaking 
or acting, and whatſoever was not matter of Faith or a Divine Commandment: 7x 
all that new neceſſities did every day ariſe, and the people were weary of obeying, 
and the Prelates might preſs too hard intheir governing, or might be ſuppos'd todo 
lo when they did not, and the peoples wearineſs might make them complain of an 
ealicload ; and it was not poſſible well to govern long by the conſent of the people 
who areto be governed. Ir pleaſed God to raiſe up a help that ſhould hold for ever, 
and when the Princes became Chriſtian and took care of all this, that is, of all the 
external regiment of the Church, ofall that was not of ſpiritual nature and immedi- 
ate neceſlary relation to it, thenthe Eccleſiaſtical laws were adviſed by Biſhops and 
commanded by Kings ; they were but Rules and Canons in the hands of the ſpiritual 


order, but laws made by the ſecular power. And now theſe things are not queſti- 


ons of the power of the Clergy, buta matter of obedicnce to Kings and Princes. 
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z. Theſe Canons before the Princes were Chriſtian were no laws further tlian the 
people did conſent ; and therefore none but the men of good will, the pious and the 
religious children of the Church did obey : but now that Princes have ler the Crol; 
upon their Imperial globes and ſcepters, even the wicked muſt obey ; all are tied by 
all manner of ties, and all can be compelled that need it. Theſe Ecclchaſtical laws 
{0 eſtabiiſhed, the Greeks call AuataypnaTta, SEOTIOpATHR)S YPuOoCen da, XUPeVT&>, 1%; 
ovyoPiu%s amopuons, Edits, orders, and golden bulls, commazding or making to laws 
+ wnpoge andrules of Synods, The aropaces, that's the effect and production of 
Biſhops in their conventions ; that is, they have jus pronunciazdi quid ſauttum, quid 
on, 4 right of pronouncing what is for Gods glory ana the intereſts of religion, and what 
not : but the Tox9pS» »; 70 xexTO, the eſtabliſhment and the command belong to Prin- 
ces. The Synod hath a eto: or aright of j»dging, but the Ez exo:s or confirmation of 
itintoa law belongs to the Civilpower. So we find in a Synodal Epiltle, de zo# 
avellenats F piſcopu a ſua Metropoli, evpttn Ti x; TOlsTOY ye: 014Y.0v XL EAT 64 ouvod hn X, Ex 64 
oa Baonuny xupwbiy, ſome ſuch thing as this hath been found done by the decree or Jude- 
ment of a Sy-0d, but eſtabliſhed by after-judgment of the Kirg, Tothe lame lence 


are thole words of &:-a>uale applied to the Biſhops Canons, and 7g ./yuara to 


® in act. Con- 


ul.CP, the Kings Edit upon them; and therefore the Emperors and Princes were ſaid 
, — S hate EoGenyiCey Ta xexepy.a, * to put the ſeal of their authority to the decrees of the Va- 
4$KUuIc 6, 


b. as Jibri»  ENErS {| 
| 4. For it was never known in the Primitive Church that ever any Eccleſiaſtical law 

did oblige the Catholick Church unleſs the ſecular Prince did eſtabliſhir. The A 
cene Canons became laws by the Relcript of the Emperor Conſtantine, ſays Scro- 
cz. He wrote an Epiſtle and commanded that all Churches ſhould keep + after b 
the Canon of the Nicene Fathers, and made it capital to keep any of the books of 
Arius, * When the Council of Conſtantinople was finiſh'd, the Fathers wrote tothe 
Emperor Theodoſius, and petition'd ut editto Pietatis tue confirmetrr Synoai ſententia, 
that he would be pleaſed to confirm the ſentence of the Council by his Edit: Ut quemad- 
modum literis quibus nos vocabas Eccleſiam honoraſti, ita etiam decreta communibus ſuf 
ſragits tandem fatta figillo tuo confirmes. The Emperor had done them favour and 
honour in calling them together, and they petitioned he would alſo confirm what 
they had agreed upon, and by his ſeal make it authentick. The confirmation of the 
Canon and Decrees of the great Epheſin Council by the Emperor is to be ſeen at the 
end of the Acts of the Synod : and Marcian the Emperor wrote to Palladins his Pre- 
fe a letter, in which he teſtifies that he made the Decrees of the Council of Chal- 
cedon to become laws. For having forbidden any perlon to make aflemblics and ora- 
tions of religion in publick, he adds this reaſon, Nam & injuriam facit reverendiſſime 
Sjnodl judicto, fi quis ſemel judicata ac rette adiſpoſita rewolvere & publice diſputare con- 
tenderit ; cum ea que ntncae Chriſtiana fide a Sacerdetibus qui Chalcedone convenerunt 
per noſtra pracepta ſtatuta ſunt, &c. For he does injury to the judgment of the moſt reve- 
rend Synod, if he ſhall unravel and diſpute the things which were there judged and rightly 
diſpoſed; ſince thoſe things appointed by the Biſhops met at Chalcedon concerning Chriſtian 
faith were commanaed by us ; or were appointed by our Commandment ------- Nam in con- 
remptores hujus legis pena non deerit, They that deſpiſe this law ſhall be puniſhed. 
Thus allo the Fathers of the fifth General Synod petition'd Fuſtiniaz to confirm and 
eſtablyh their Canons into a law, in the ſame form which was ſent to Theodeſius by 

* Vide Can. the Biſhops ofthe General Council at Conſtantinople before mention'd. * The ſame 

al.Tolet, Prince allo publiſhed a Novel in which he commands vim legum obtinere Fceleſraſtices 
Canones a quatnor Synodu, Nicena, Conſtantinopolitana prima, Epheſina prima & Chal- 
cedonenſi expoſitos & confirmatos ; that all the laws which were made or confirm'd by 
the four laſt General Councils ſhould have the force of laws : that is, all their own 
Canons and thoſe of 4zcyra, Ganegra, Antioch and Laodices, which were then adopted 
into the Code of the Univerſal Church, though they were but Provincial in their 
original. 

e. So that now upon this account the Eccleſiaſtical laws are as obligatory to the 
conſcience as thoſe which are made ina Civil matter ; and there is no difference but 
inthe matter only: but for that there will be ſome advantage ; for as the Civil 
power hath authority in Eccleſiaſtical matters, ſo the ſpiritual power hath a ſhare 
in the legiſlative: the matter is handled by the Eccleſiaſticks, and the law is eſta- 
bliſhed by the ſecular. And therefore if it be thought that the cognizance pA 
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things is not proper for ſcculars, thoſe that think ſo may be ſatisfied that the Bithops 
have judged the thing already ; and they that think the Biſhops have no power of 
making the law, may learn to obey, becauſe the Prince hath by his legiſlative eſta- 
bliſhed it. So one hand helps another, and both are lift up to God, but will fall hea- 
vy upon the dilobedient. 


Sef.2, Of Cenſures Feeleſiaſtical, 


I have given the general meaſures of the Legiſlative power of the Eccleſiaſtical 
tate: next tothis I am to account concerning their Coercive, Se#?. 2. and then re- 
turn to the enquiries after the more particular ſubje&s ofthis power, SeZ.3. and their 
particular laws and their obligations upon the conlctence in external order, SetF. 4: 
and in matters of faith, SecZ. 5. 


nn H—— 


RULE V. 


Kings and Princes are by the ties of Religion; not of power, oblig'd to keep the laws of the 
Church, | 


He laws of the Church I have already divided into ſuch which ſhe makes by a Di- 
T vine authority, ſuch which concern our eſſential duty, in which ſhe hath pow- 
erto command and rule in her appointed manner ; and into thoſe which are external, 
political and contingent, ſuch which Princes if they pleaſe make up into laws, but 
the ſpiritual power cannot. In the firſt ſort, Kings and Princes are as much tied to 
obedience as the meaneſt Chriſtian ſubje&. For the King, though he be ſupreme 
in government Political, yet his ſoul is of Chriſts fold, and to be conducted by a pro- 
per ſhepherd. Iris no contradiction that the ſame perſon ſhould be ſupreme, and yet 
obey in another regard in which he is not ſupreme. The Captain that fights in a ſhip 
commands the ſouldiers in chief, but himſelf obeys the Maſter ; and the lafety of the 
ſouldiers depends upon them both : for they are diſtin& powers 1n order todiſtin&t 
purpoſes. For Kings muſt give an account for Biſhops that they live well in the po- 
litical capacity, and Biſhops for Kings in their ſpiritual ; and therefore they muſt 
obey each other ; and we tind that perſons of greateſt honour in the days of peace, 
ſerve under Captains and Generals in the time of war; and when Themiſtins, an ex- 
cellent Philoſopher, who from his chair did rule and dictate wile things, and give 
laws to the underſtandings of his Auditors, and was admir'd by his Prince, was by 
the Emperor Conſtantius advanc'd to a Prefecture, in an excellent Epigram he fays to 
himſelf, Nov ayzEnbi 247w, %; » avw xatiCns, Now aſcend downwards, for thou haſt at- 
ready deſcended upwards. The ſame dignity is above and below 1n ſeveral regards. 
But 1n this there 15 no difficulty, becaule the ſouls of Princes are of. equal regard, and 
under the ſame laws of God, and to be cleans'd and nouriſh'd by the lame Sacraments, 
and ried to the ſame duty by the Commandments of God as any of the people 3 in this 
there is no difference. 

Bur in matters not of neceſſary duty, not expreſly required by Gods law and the 
neceſſary, unavoidable, immediate conſequents of it, there being no laws bur what 
themſelves have made, they are no otherwiſe oblig'd than by their own civil laws, of 
which I have already given account. This thing is particularly noted by Balſamo up- 
on the 16. Canon of the Council of Carthage, who affirms that by reaſon of the 
power given to Princes from God, they are ſubje& neither to their laws nor Canons. 
And of this latter he gives this inſtance, that although by the 12. Canon of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon it was decreed, that no city ſhould tor the future acquire the title of a 
Metropols ; yet after this Fuſtintanea prima was made an Archiepiſcopal ſeat, and had 
Metropolitical rights, ro the diminution of the former rights of Theſſalonica: but 
Balſamo inſtances in divers others. There was an ancient Canon of great celebrity 
inthe Church, thatevery city ſhould have a proper Biſhop : but the Biſhops of 
Iſauropolis and Tolma beſides their own, had others ; ſo had the Bithops of Lichfield 
and of Ba!hin England: they had other Cities under their juriſdiction which had no 
Bithops in propriety. For if Kings did give limit to their Dioceſes, they mighe 
divide again, and give anew limit ; ſince it is not in Kings as it is in people. The 
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power that goes from the people is like water {lipt from their hands, it returns no 
more, and does not abide 1n the firſt place of its efflux ; but when an a& of Power 
paſſes from the King, any depuration or truſt, any a& of grace or delegation of ju- 
riſdiction, it is like heat paſſing from the fire, it warms abroad, but the heat (tj!1 
dwells at home. It is no more the leſs, than the Sun is for emiſſion of its beams of 
light. 

And this is apparent in all the priviledges and conceſfions made to the Clurch, 
whichare as revocable as their duty is alterable. For Princes are (o far from being 
oblig'd to perpetuate ſuch rights which themſelves have indulg'd, that it is arul'q 
caſe, and the Greek Fathers ſometimes make ule of ir to this very purpoſe, 6 S wpn- 
oaph.O- Pacike;, « axago ia; Tap Tio AoyO.y avaraptarc thy fwpeay, Tf a Kin 
hath given a gift, he may recal it in caſe the beneficiary proves ingrateful, Thy 
ſame with that in the feudal laws of the Lombaras, Feudum amittit qui feudum 
ſeiens inficiatur, If he wittingly denies the fee, or refules homage, he loſes it. 
But this depends upon the reaſons of the ſecond Rule in the third Chapter of this 
Book 


But although in ſtri& right the Kings laws oblige him not, yet becauſe de boys 
laudabili he is in the ſences above explicated oblig'd ro his civil laws, therefore much 
more is he tied to the obſervations and Canons of the Church, as being ſpecifications 
of religion, inſtances of love to God, ſignifications of ſome internal duty, or outer 
guards to piety, great examples tothe people, and honours to the Church of Chriſt, 
and that which above all external things will enable the Rulers and guides of (ouls 
to render their account with joy ; and the King ſhall never ſo well promote the in- 
tereſts of religion by any thing, as by being himſelf ſubjectto the religion : for who 
will murmur at thoſe laws w hich the King himſelf wears in a pbylactery upon his 
forchead and his wriſts? Facere refe cives ſuos princeps optimus faciendo docet ; cumque 
ſit in Imperio Maximus, exemplo major eſt, (aid Velleins Paterculis, This is moſt of all 
true in religion, whole laws look too like policy when they are eſtabliſhed only by 
penalties, but they are accounted religion when they are made ſacred by example. 
To which purpoſe is that of Tacztzss, Obſequium in Principem & emulandi amor validic> 
14 quam ena exlegibus, It is duty to our Prince, and it is our honour to imitate the 
example of the Prince ; and thele prevail more than penalties. Hgec enim conditio 
principium, ut quicquid faciant, precipere videantur, fays Luintilian, Their example 
is the beſt law. 


Sic agitur cenſura, & fic exempla parantur, 


Si Fudex, alios quod jubet, ipſe facit. 


Solaws and judgments and good manners are belt eſtabliſhed, when by the examples 
of Kings and ſupreme Judges they are made ſacred. 

Add to this, thar.the laws of religion have moſt of them the warranty of ſome in- 
ternal grace or other, andare to be reckoned in the retinue and relation of that 
vertue, and therefore cannot in many inſtances be broken without ſome ſtraining of 
our duty to God, which is by the wiſdom and choice of men determin'd in ſuch an 
inſtance to ſuch a ſpecification. But this is tro be underſtood only in ſuch laws 
which are the Teppraarai, out-guards, the exerciſes of internal religion, not in 
the garments and adornments of the relatives and appendages of religion. It a 
Prince deſpiſes the Feſtival of the Church, nothing but a competent realon will ex- 
cuſe him from being or at leaſt from ſeeming irreligious. And in whatſoever in- 
ſtance he hath made or conſented to laws of religion, if by them he can ſuppoſe 
the people may ſerve and pleaſe God, he is much more oblig'd than they ; not by 
the duty of obedience, for he ows none, but by the vertue of religion : for belides 
that his ſoul muſt live or die by greater meaſures and. exactions of thoſe vertues 
which bring the people unto Heaven, every action of his that deſerves an ill report, 
it is but ſca»dal 1n the leſſer people, but to him it is i»fazy. For the Kings El- 
cutcheon is blazon'd otherwile than that of his ſubjects : the Gentry by metals, the 
Nobility by precious ſtones, but Kings by Planets. For ina King there is nothing 


DeClemcntia, Moderate. Cavere debet qualem famam habeat, qui qualemcunque meruerit, m4gnam 


abiturus eſt, ſaid Seneca, Hisfame, let it be good or bad, it will certaialy be very 
great. 
The 
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5 The ſumm is this : Kings are lo tied to their own Eccleſiaſtical laws, that the 


couraged or diladvantag'd: bur they are not lo tied thar every act of omiſſion is impu- 
table ro them, though it have no other cauſe but the ule of his liberty ; for in this 
his duty differs from that of his ſubjects: for obedience which the ſubject ows is a 
part of juſtice, and that hath no degrees, but conſiſts in an indiviſible point where ir 


can be practis'd, and where it can be underſtood ; tor he is unjuſt that does one act of 


injuſtice. But religion hatha latitude of ſignification and inſtances, and a man may 
be very religious who yet does not keep a Saints day, where by obedience he isnor 
bound ; which is the caſe of Kings. Therefore what Sexeca laid of the cares of 
Kings, may be ſaid of the exrernal obſervations of the laws of religion, Remiſſum ali- 
quando animum habebit, nunquam ſolutum, He may remit ſomething of the {trict ob- 
(ervance, bur he mult never eſteem himlelf wholly quir. 
Bur this is ro be underſtood only inexternals and rituals; concerning which one 
'faid excellently, Pleraque ex iis magis ad morem quam ad rem pertizent, They are no- 
thing of the ſubſtance of religion, but only appendages, and manner, and circum- 
ſtances : and therefore ; Sapiens ſervabit ea tanquam legibus juſſa, non taaquam diis 
grata, A wiſe man will obſerve rituals becaule they are commanded by laws,not that 
they are pleaſing to God. They are the words of $execa quoted by S. Auſtin. Since 
therefore theſe are wholly matter of obedience, Kings aretree, fave only when they 
become bound collaterally and accidentally. Bur in matters of eſſential duty, the 
King hath equally with his ſubjects no liberty, but much more direc duty, and ma- 
ny more accidental obligations. The whole affair is well enough exprels'd by Cicero, 
Keligioni parendum eſt : nec patrins mos contwmaciter repudiananus, The Prince muſt 
' obey religion, and he mult not deſpiſe the cuſtoms and the manners of his Country ; 
that is, in the better words of our Bleſſed Saviour, Theſe things they ought todo, aud 
zot | wholly 7] to leave the other undone, 
7. But the liberty of Princes in theſe Eccleſiaſtical laws of order, and circumſtance, 
and ritual obſervances is very apparent in the practice of the Hebrew Kings, who yer 
poſſe(s'd this liberty, that even 1n the rituals of the Divine ordinance they ſometimes 
did dilpence. Thus David eat the ſhew-bread; and HeFekzah permitted {ome that 
were unclean toeat the Paſſeover, otherwiſe than it was written: only Hezekiah 
prayed to God not to impute it to them, and gave them way : and under his reign 
the Levites did kill the ſacrifice twice, which was only lawtul for the Prieſts to do. 
But it was a favourable caſe, becauſe the Prieſts were but few, and the ſacrifices 


mult take care they be not deſpis'd by their example, that the religion delign'd by 
them be promoted, that that part of the Common wealth which moit lecurcs ro them 
obedience and peace, and procures them the moſt and greateſt bleſſings, be not dil 
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were very numerous : and if it be ( as the Greek expreſſion is) lawful, ganuwon m1 Levitii.s. * 


T axerCac:, to looſe alittle of the exattneſpof the rituals of the Divine appointment, it 
iscertain where the man is the law-giver, he can much more ule the liberty. But it 
is not good to do all that is lawful. 


RULE VIL 


It is not lawful for the Eccleſiaſtical power to excommunicate Chriſtian Princes, or the ſu- 
preme Civil power. 


; IT the ſentence and penalty of the leſſer excommunication as it is us'd inthe Church 
thereare three portions of evil. In one the Biſhop is the Author or Miniſter, in 
. theotherthe people, and inthe third the Prince. The firſt is a denying to miniſter 
the holy myſteries. . The other is a withdrawiug from the communion and converſa- 
tion of {uch a perſon: which although it be done moſt of all in the greater excommus- 
nication, yet it 15 done allo in ſome proportion in the leſs, for emendation of the er- 
ring brother ; not for extermination, as appears in the Apoſtolical precept given to 
the Church of Theſſalonica, 2 1heſſal. 3.0.6, andv. 14,15, And the laſt is, ſuper- 
vening temporal puniſhments by which Princes uſe to verikie the juſt ſentences of the 
Church againltrefractary Criminals. 
Concerning the laſt, it is certain it wholly is owing to the power and favour of the 
Prince ; who by that favour is not ſuppos'd to lay violent hands upon himlelf, 
Fif 2 who 
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who if he did, could quickly take him off again: however the Church inflics nor 
chem by her own authority, but by that of the Prince, who will not, like the tree 
inthe Fable, lend a ſtick to the hatchet, to be hewen down or hurt by it afterwards. 

But then concerning that part which is inflicted by the people, whichis abſtinence 
from the ſociety of the offender till he repent and make amends, and ger his pardon, 
it is infinitely certain that the Church cannor infli& that on Kings 3 becauſe it is de- 
ſtructive of the duty which the nas 10 owe to their Prince, and of the rights which 
the Prince hath from God independently from thereligion. 

Beſides this, nothing ought to be done to the diſhonour of the ſupreme power, tg 
whoſe happy government tame is almoſt as neceflary as power : and the impoſing up- 
on them dilgraceful penalties iS eos PAaopnuie:;, 4 note of d ſhonour and blaſphemy . 
for they are to eſteem their King as a Heathen and a Publican, from whole lociety 
they are to eſtrange themſelves as from a peſtilence. Inwiſum ſemel principen ſeu bexe 
ſeu male fatta premunt, ſaith Tacitus, It he once fall into luch a calamity and ditho- 
nour, whether he do well or ill afterwards, it ſhall be evil to him. 

And yet fifrther, the power of aſſemblies and publick meetings 1s wholly by the 
laws and permiſſion of Kings ; and nothing is more unreaſonable than that any man 
ſhould interdi& Kings from publick meetings by whom himſelf hath leave to meer 
publickly. And therefore we find Imperial laws making proviſions in this very par- 
ticular, and lo far from being ſubje& to any thing of this nature, that the Emperors 
gave orders and ſtrict meaſures to the Biſhops when they ſhould, and whom they 
(hould or ſhould not ſeparate from Churches and Communions ; as 1s to be ſeen /. 30, 
Cod. de Epiſe. c Clericis, and inthe 123. Novel of Juſtiniav, Foreven in thoſe acti- 
ons of Biſhops in which themſelves have liberty and Divine authority, yet the ſu- 
preme Civil power hath external juriſdiftion., Thus Mavnritins the Emperor com- 
manded Gregory the Great, Biſhop of Rome, to communicate with Fohn of Conſtanti- 
nople 3 and anciently in France the Princes were wont to compel the Clergy to offi- 
ciate; and when the Pope had interdited the Kingdom of Ezg/and, the King com- 
pelled the Prieſts and Biſhops to open their Churches : ſo it is in Hollard, and ſoin 
png and (o in all places where Kings know their power and their intereſt and their 

uty. 

For if excommunication be only an act of caution and prudence, it is very great 
prudence not to involve Kings in it, leſt they be provok'd by the evil uſages of the 
Church; and if it be nothing elle, certainly it cannot be neceſſary to be done at all. 
But if it be an act of external juriſdiction, it derives from Kings, and thereforethey 
are not under it, but over it : for no coercion in the hands of man ought to touch 
thoſe who are reſerv'd only for the judgment of God. Apud ſerenifſimum Regen 
opus eſt exhortatione potins quans increpatione, conſilio quam preceptis, dottrins quam 
virga, ſaid Hildebertus the Biſhop. The King is to be exhorted, not reproved; coun- 


ſelled, not commanded ; and to him not a rod, but doftrine is tobe usd: and lvoBilhop 


of Chartres * (aid the ſame thing. Kings if they abuſe their power are not to be 
provok'd ; but in caſe they refuſe the admonition of Biſhops, they are to be lett to 
the Divine judgment ; where they will be puniſh'd the more ſeverely, by how much 
they were the leſs obnoxious to humane monitions. So Gregorins Turonenſis, S1 tu 
exceſſeris, quis te corripiet ? Si autem nolueris, te damnabit, niſi is qui ſe pronunciat eſſe 
Juſtitiam? He ſpake to King Chilperick, If thou beeft exorbitant, who ſhall corret® 
thee ? If thou refuſeſt, who ſhall condemn thee, but he only who is the Everlaſting Righ- 
teouſneſ)? For it S. Paul gave in charge to Timothy that each perſon ſhould receive 
an impreſſion and emanation from the Paſtoral charge according to his quality, and 
commanded that he ſhould rot rebuke an Elder, but intreat him as a Father ; much 
leſs would he have permitted any to have puniſh'd the Father of the Country and 
his own ſuperior, and him who is leſs than none but God, and by whom himſelf 
can rule others in external ations, and who in theſe very adminiſtrations is ſu- 
125 and cangivelaws, and inflict penalties, and is judge and the remedy of all 
abuſes. 

And if concerning this enquiry we conſult the do@rine and praQices of the Far 
thers in the Primitive and Ancient Churches, we thall tind that they never durſt 
think ofexcommunicating Kings. They had no power, no right to doit. am 
eſt arguere, & liberam preſtare admonitionem, faith S. Chryſoſtom, 


di Dominum. P rieſts C43 only reprove and argue, axd grove a free admonition: and therefore the firſt 


ſupreme 
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ſupreme Prince that ever was excommunicated by a Biſhop, was Henry the Emperor, 

by Pope Hildebrand, | T 

s But againſt this that I ſay now the Do&tors of the Church of Rowe make a migh+ eur, tvs «. 
ry out-cry, ſaying that Ph:{p the firſt Chriſtian Emperor was excommunicate and 904 
thruſt amongſt the penitents; that Baby/zs the Biſhop of Antioch thrult the Emperor = "vp 
Decius with his hands againſt his breaſt from the doors of the Church ; that Atha- Baſil, Ep. 47. 
naſtus excommunicated the Prefect of Libya, and S. Baſil commanded in his Dioceſe — 
that he ſhould be avoided ; tht S: Ambroſe did excommunicate the Emperor Theodo- 385. = 
ſius; that S. Chryſoſtom forbad Endoxia the Empreſs to enter into the Church doors ; T'*o% libs. 
that Innocentius excommunicated Arcadizes ; fo did Syneſins to Andronicus the Prefect, 2%, orat, 
S. Auſtin to Bonifacius, Pope Symmachus to Anaſtaſius the Emperor, Pope Vigilins to —_ my 
Theodora the Empreſs, Gregory the ſecond to the Exarch, Gregory the third to Leo Nicerh lib. 
Jſaurus, Inſtances enough, 1t they be right and true, to ſhew that the Fathers were 3 c. 34. 
of another mind than the Rule pretends; 3 __ 
But in this heap I muſt ſeparate what is true and certain from what is falſe and Greg, lib. 2, 

uncertain, and give an anſwer to them, and the reſt will not trouble us. * The ſto- , £35... 

ry of the Emperor Ph/ip is vehemently ſuſpected : but if it were true, yet it was NO oth; in Greg,2. 

excommunication, bur his own ſ{ubmiſhon to the diicipline of penitents ; to which, 

faith Euſcbius, he was perſwaded by the Biſhop. * And the fame was the caſe of 

S. Ambroſe to Theodeſins : the Prince was perlwaded to it, * but it was only to do his * Utrd 4 com- 

repentance after the manner of the penitents in thoſe days; the Biſhop only refus'd EST” 

to celebrate in the preſence of the Emperor if he would not give teſtimony of his re- gum aivs: 

pentance towards God. This the Emperor did,becauſe he was a good Man,and things _— 

were then in ſuch a conjunion, that there was nothing amiſs : but that S; Z-»broſe antoprimms 

could not have verified his power,if the Emperor had been unwilling, and the Empe- «. 2. ſutf#d. 

ror did no more than was neceſſary. But S.4mbroſe ſaid that he had his warrant to uſe $359 /4- 

the Emperor ſo, from a Viſtun. His warrant was extraordinary : for he had no or- 

dinary power or commiſſion. * The excommunications of the Prefe&ts by S. 4tha- 

naſins, S, Paſil, S. Auſtin, Syneſins and Gregory the ſecond do not come home to the 

inquiry, becauſe the Prefects were but ſubjects and had not the privilege of ſupreme 

Princes. * The fa& of Babylas to Decins was not excommunication : for Decius 

was a Heathen, and the Church hath zothing to do with them that are without ; but 

Babylas was zealous and fierce, and acted with the ſpirit of a Martyr, to which he 

haſtned by his fervor. * S.Chryſoſtom indeed did that to Exdoxia which did not become 

him, and which he had leiſure and cauſe enough afterwards to repent : he did in 

anger what himſelf in the ſober hours of his life profeſſed to be more than he could 

juſtifie. That of Innocentins to Arcadins is of no credit, and fo is that of Sywmachus 

to Anaſtaſius, as being only ſeen in the Epiſtles of the Popes of Rome ; concerning 

which there is nothing certain, but that very many of them are certainly ſpurious. 

The pretended excommunication of Theodora by Vigilius hath no teſtimony. Contra 

Theodoram 5 Acephalos Vigilius prouunciavit damnationis ſententiam, (aid G regory, But Lib.2.Ep.36. 

this was nothing but a condemnation or rejection of the herefie of the Acephalz 

with which ſhe was a partaker. And the like was the caſe of Leo Iſaurus ; it was 

ſententia damnatoria, a condemnation of his opinion, called by Zonaras ariSeun 

ovroI1x0y, But thele things are only pretended to make noiſes. Pope Hildebrand 

was the firſt that ever did any thing of this nature ; as is expreſly affirmed by Au- 

thors of great credit, by Ortho Friſrngenſis, by Godefridus Viterbienſis, and by Onu- 

phrias, who counted all the other pretences either fabulous or to no purpoſe. | 

10, But yet there is a third portion of excommunication , which is a denying to ad- 

miniſter the holy Communion to Princes of a ſcandalous and evil life ; and concern- 

ing this there is no queſtion but the Biſhop not only may, but in ſome caſes muſt do 

it. Nolite dare ſanitum canibus, ſaid Chriſt, Give not that which is holy to dogs ; and 

caſt not pearls before ſwine. But this is not an act of juriſdiction, puniſhment or 

coercion, but of charity to the Prince and duty in the Biſhop. Ir is juſt as if a 

Phyſician ſhould refuſe to give drink to an hydropick patient ; he may have ir 

it he will be willing to die, bur if the other refuſes his miniſtery in the reaching it, 

he is charitable and kind, not imperious and uſurping. For whatſoever is inthe Ec- 

clefiaſtical hand by Divine right, is as applicable to him that ſits upon the Throne 

as to him thar fits upon the Dunghil. But then the refuſing it muſt be only by ad- 

monition and caution, by fears and denunciations Evangelical, by telling; him his 
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unfitneſs to communicate, and his danger it he do: but if after this !eparation by 
way of ſentence and proper miniltery the Prince will be communicated, the Biſhop 
hath nothing elſe todo but to pray, and weep, and willingly to miniſter. S, Gre- 
gory's caſe with Mauritius the Emperor was like this. The Prince commanded him 
to be the miniſter to hand an unlawful Edict to the Churches: the Biſhop told the 
Prince it was a ſin which the Prince went about, prayed, admoniſh'd, declaim'd, did 
all chat he could to hinder it, and then obeyed ; that 1s, he did all he could to God, 
by uſing all his authority, the word of his proper miniſtery, and then all that he 
owed to the Prince, by ſubmitting his external miniſtery to his command. The 
unlawful proclamations and Edicts of a true Prince may be publiſhed by the Clergy 
in their ſeveral charges ; but yet they muſt not conceal trom the People any thing 
of their duty, nor yet from their Prince when they can declare it. Ir was alſo the 
caſe of Saul and Samuel, The King delir'd Samuel to joyn and communicate with 
him in the ſervice of the Lord. He with the liberty of a Prophet refus'd at firſt, 
and declar'd the hainoulnels of Sazls ſin; but at laſt, when the King's will was prel- 
ſing and importunate, Semuel did obey his voice and did joyn with him. Ivo Bithop 
of Chartres tells, that in ſuch caſes where Princes will not comply with the cuſtomes 
and diſciplines of the Church, the Biſhops muit do their duty by ſaying, Aol te fal- 
lere ; introitum hujus viſibilis Eccleſie periculo tuo te habere permitto. Tanuam regni 
celeſtus tali reconciliatione tibi aperire non valeo, Sir, I will not deceive you ; at your 
peril be it if you will come into the holy place to partake of holy myſteries. I declare tg 
you, that this miniſtery [ of the commuaion]] # not any reconciling of you toGod, 1 can- 
not do that, unle(s you repent. But the reaſon of this is wholly upon this account, 
becauſe the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate hath no proper coercion by Divine right, but is a 
Miniſter of the Divine coercion, of ſpiritual promiles and threatnings; their pow- 
er is ſpiritual and internal, it hath its effort upon the ſpirit, and not upon the out- 
er Man, and therefore 1s to proceed by methods fitted to the ſpirit, that is, by rea- 
ſon and argument, by the fear of God, and the terror of his threatnings, by the 
love of God and the invitation of his promiſes. Burt all the miniſteries and compul.- 
ſions about the external 1s the gift and leave of Princes ; and therefore it deſcends, 
but aſcends not; unlels they pleale ; [ of which by and by.] Admoneri quidem poſſunt, 
increpari, argui a diſcretis viris: quia quos Chriſtus in terris Rex Regum vice ſua conſti- 
tuit , damnandos + ſaluandos ſuo juazcto reliquit , ſaid the Church of Lzepge in their 
Epiſtle to Paſchalis : Kings may be admoniſhed and reprov'd and argued by diſcreet per- 
ſons ; but they whom Chriſt the King of Kings hath appointed to be his Vicars on earth, are 
zntirely to be left to his judgment, 
Upon the likeneſs of matter it is to be inquir'd 

Whether the guides of ſouls have a proper and ſpiritual power to enjoyn penances 
or Eccleſiaſtical ſatisfactions to a Prince that hath ſinn'd publickly. 

The anſwer to this depends upon the premiſles.. For the Church when ſhe en- 
joyn'd publick ſatisfa&tions, did ſeparate from the Communion thoſe whom they 
thruſt into the place of publick penitents. Now if the Biſhops may not ſeparate 
the Prince from the Communion, then neither impoſe thoſe penances to which that 
ſeparation did miniſter : But this is one of the Cenſures of the Church, and part of 
that coercitive power which ſhe hath by the permiſſion of Princes and the volunta- 
ry ſubmiſſion and conſent of good People: And therefore it cannot be done, uolels 
the Prince pleaſe. In the Primitive Church, whea this diſcipline was in godly ule, 
none could be compelled to it, but by conviction in publick, or private conte'!i0n, 
and in both caſes their own conſent was either exprels or implied ; and theretore 
much le(s can this be done to the ſupreme power whether he will or no. Imperatoris 
unttione penitentiam tolli, (aid Balſamo, From the ſuffering penances Kings are quitted 
by their anointing : and upon thoſe words of David (| Againſt thee only have I ſinned } 
S. Ambroſe hath this note, He was a King, he was held by no laws, becauſe Kings are 
free from the bands of delinquents; Negque enim ullis ad penam Vocantur legibus futt 
lmperii poteſtate, Neither are they by any laws call'd to penance, being ſafe by the power 
of their Empire, And ſince the Primitive Church was infinitely reſtrain'd in 1mpo- 
{ing publick penances on Biſhops, for the honor of their order and dignity of their 
___ we ſhall the leſs need to doubr of their opinion or practices Concerning 
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Bur yet we find that ſome excellent good Princes did ſubmit to ſuch impoſition 
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of penances, and did abſtain from the publick communions till they had given teſti- 
mony of their repentance toward God. So the Emperor Philip, regSvyu; irudup- 
+noe, he of his own willing mind placd himlelt amongſt the penitents. So did 
Theodoſins under the diſcipline and conduct of S. Jmbroſe. Bur thele things are 
but cautelouſly to be drawn into example, and as they give no power to the Biſhop, 
ſo very ſeldom do they advantages to Kings. Henry the Emperor was a tad example 
of it, for his affairs went into diminution, and his perſon into contempt, and his 
power into pupillage as ſoon as ever he had done penance at Cannſinm bare-footed, 
in a cold Winter, for three days together, and had endur'd the in{olency and ſcorn 
of Hildebrand, And when Kings made themſelves leſs, the Biſhops became grea- 
ter without any good to the Church, but not without much detriment to religion. 


14, But neither may Princes be reprov'd publickly, For if he will not be obedient to 


IF, 


the will of God in the voice of his Miniſters publickly teaching, or privately ad- 
moniſhing , and prudently reproving ; he that goes about to reprove him pub- 
lickly , intends by that means by {ome indirect coercion to compel him , either 
by ſhame or by fear ; neither of which ought to be impos'd by a ſuhbi-& on the 
Prince. For it is to be obſerved that reproof is a part of Empire aud ſuperi- 
ority , and differs not from teaching , fave only that it is manus Layne, it is the 
hand of the tongue, not the voice only. He that reproves teaches only -i-ors: and 
though Kings are fo in reſpe& of the conduct of their fouls, yet it mult not be 
done to them but very ſparingly, becaule it can very hardly be done without dimi- 
nution of their dignity ; and teaching or declaring their duty will do their work for 
them if they pleate, and if they do not pleaſe, he that reproves will do the Prince no 
good, but he ſhall hurt himſelf, and ſhall not be a Martyr when he is (mitten. Ler 
no Man therefore pretend zeal for God in excuſe of any boldneſs more than Prieſtly 
towards Kings. For the work of God is oftentimes better done by a gentle hand, 
than by a ſtrong. 

——peragit tranquilla poteſtas 

DL nod wiolenta nequit : mandataque fortins urget 

Imperioſa quies —- 
And ff we eſteem reproof unſeaſonable where it is likely we may do hurt, and where 
it 1s not likely we ſhall do good, much more is not this courſe prudent to be us'd to 
Kings, who may be provok'd by your ungentle Sermon, or may be hardened by your 
fire. For every Prince hath not the gentleneſs of Antigonns, patiently to hear him- 
ſelf revil'd : but if he had, yet it was but reaſon that 4ntigo»mws ſpake when he bad 
the Souldiers if they would revile him, to go further off. And ſuch Men ſhould do 
well to conſider how ill themſelves would take it, if they were publickly in the Pulpit 
call'd (chiſmaticks or incendiaries. * But how and if the People be as zealous as the 
Prieſt, and think it lawful to call their King by all the names of reproach which 
they hear in the ſermons of the Miniſters? And if the Biſhop calls a ſpade a ſpade, it 
1s very poſſible the People may do fo too, for they are ſoon taught to deſpiſe their 
rulers ; and then it is to be remembred what Ariſtotle ſays, & 72 zarapepridai mor 
Aas yiyvedtai Toy xaT&MVotwr, If they once come to deſpiſe their Prince, they will 
ſoon uncla{p his royal Mantle. 

It is true, that the Miniſters of religion are ftewards of the myſteries of God and 
Embaſſadors for Ghrift : and though I cannot fay that they who upon this account 
think they have power publickly to reprove vitious Kings, and in plain language give 
names to their vices and publiſh their ſhame, do over-value their dignity, tor that 
cannot eaſily be done; yet I ſay they uſe it incompetently and imprudently ; for the 
eftect of this power and dignity is not to upbraid, or to diſgrace, but to edifie and 
do good to all Men according to their capacity: and therefore S. Pau/, when he had 
declar d his office and commiſſion to be Chriſt's Embaſſador, he adds, as the full, 


__ and proper iſſue of that power, we pray you in Chriſt's ftead to be reconciled to 
0 
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16, The old Prophets took liberty, and were bold in their reproofs, and troubled ame 7.10; 


Kings; and the People ſometimes were ſtirred too much upon ſuch accounts : but 
when the Prophets were charged with ſedition, they only gave in anſwer the expreſs 
Commandment of God. + And therefore it was that Ames being very bold was bid- 


den not to propheſic any more at Bethel, becauſe it was the Kings Chappel and the A057. 134 


Kings Court: and he was forc'd to plead a ſpecial miſſion; which the Prieſts had 
nor, 
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not, and therefore we do not find that ever they us'd any ſuch licence and freedom 
of reproof, except in ſuch caſes in which they allo became Prophers ; as ir happen- 
cd to Jehoiada, 2 Chron. 24.20. and that's the very cale of the Miniſters of the Go- 
ſpel, who unleſs they had a ſpecial commiſſion, muſt teach according to the duty 
and obedience, the gentleneſs and prudence of the religion ; lelt it be ſaid to them 
as was ſaid by King Amaziah to a bold Man that ſpake openly to him, Have they 

NE made thee the K ings Counſellor ? ceaſe thou, why ſhould they ſmite thee ? 

+ 17. Now inthistherecan be the lels doubt, for they miſtake it that ſuppoſe this to be 
a queſtion of duty ; it is only an inquiry after the manner of doing the duty : and 
therefore although for the former reaſons this manner of doing their duty is not fit, 
yet it is necellary that the duty ſhould be done. For miſer et Imperator cni vera 
reticentur. No milery is greater than that Kings ſhall not be taught their duty, 
They muſt be taught it all: and in this no liberty, it it be prudently conducted, 
can become licentious- To which purpoſe, the Biſhops and Miniſters of religion 
muſt thus comport themlſclves to Kings. 

18, 1, Let the publick doctrines be inſtruftive, but not apt to raiſe ſuſpicion of the 
Prince. 2. Let it be in things certain and of evident and apparent duty. 3. Let 
no doctrines be fitted to private intereſts and partialities in the State. 4. Let no 
reproof of Kiigs be in Pulpits, for it is uncivil toward any »t quzs crimen audiat eo 

DeMzledic.c.1 /oco quo refellends copia non fit, as the Roman (aid, that a Man ſhould be reproy'd in 
that place where for reverence and religion ſake the Man may not anſwer fur himſelf, 
And therefore Clement the third caus d a Clergy-man to be puniſh'd becauſe multis 
coram aſtantibus verba Soom? in depreſſ.onem officit & beneficit noſtri protulit, he ſpoke 
words in a publick audience tending to his dilparagement: and the Emperors Theods- 
fins, Arcadins and Honorins made a law, Si quis modeſtie neſcias, &- pudoris ienaras, 
improbo petulantique maleditto nomina noſtra crediderit laceſſenaa, &c, That if any man, 
forgetting ſhame and moae$ty, thought fit to aiſhonor the Emperors, he ſhould wot preſently 
be puniſh'd: for if the man were a fool or a light perſon, the thing was to be deſpis'd ; if 
he were a mad man, he was to be pittied; if injurious or angry, he might be forgiven : 
but, ad notram ſcientiam referatur, ut ex perſonis hominum ditta penſemus, & utrum 
pretermitti an exquirt acbeant cenſeamns : the Princes would have it referr'd to their 
cogniſance and judgment whether ſuch perlons ſhould be puniſh'd or no. 5. Let 
there be no doubtful ſpeeches in publick ſermons ſcatter'd amongſt the People con- 
ccrning Princes, for they are publick ſeditions, not ſermons. 6, When it is necel- 
ſary or when it is prudent that private addreſſes to Princes be with a ſacerdotal free- 
dom, let it be in cales of great crimes, and evidently prov'd and evidently vitious, 
neither deriv'd from uncertain rumors of the People, nor from trifling ſuſpicions, nor 
yet be in matters of ſecret concernment and undiſcerned reaſon. A Prince may bere- 
prov'd for notorious adultery, or evident murder againſt the forms of law ; but not 
lo freely in the queſtion of wars or judicature : for the Biſhops private opinion may 
be warrant enough for him to ſpeak it when he is requir'd, but not to reprove a 
Prince upon pretence of duty, and by a ſpiritual authority, when the matter of fact 
or the queſtion of right is uncertain. 
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RULE VIII. 
Ecclefiaſlical Cenſures are to be inflifled by the conſent and concurrence of the ſupreme ci- 


wil power. 


B:. Fecleſfaaſtical cenſures T mean the greater and leſſer Excommunication. This 
is a ſeparation of a Criminal (who is delated and convi& by witneſſes, or by 
confeſſion voluntary) from the peace and communion of the Church, till he hath by 
exterior ſigns {ignited his internal repentance : this is called the leſſer excommunica- 
tion. The greater is only of refractary and deſperate perſons, who will be ſubject to 
no diſcipline, make no amends, return to no goodnels, and forſake no ſin. Theſe 
the Church throws out from her boſom, and ſhakes the fire from her lap, and quits 
her {elf of the Plague: and this is called the greater excommunication, Or the anathe- 


ma. Both theſe are bound by the Eccleſiaſtical power ; but the firlt is bound exc - 
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may be purged of his ſins ; the ſecond, | 
firſt is bound as a man is tied faſt that he may be cur of the ſtone ; rhe other is bound 
a5a Criminal that is going to execution: he 1s bound that he may be thrown into 
outer darkneſs. Not that the Church hath power to damn any man, but whenſhe 
obſerves a man confirmed in impiety, ſhe does antedate the Divinz judgment, and 
{ecures the ſound members, and tells what will befall him in the day vt judgment: 
In the firſt caſe, the penitent is like a wandring ſheep; in the ſecond he is turn'd a 
Goat or a Wolf ; and by their own atts alſo as well as by the power of the Keys they 
are both bound : the firſt conſents to the Medicine, and the reprobate hath by his 
own 2& incurr'd that death which the Church declares ; and both are as of diſci- 
pline, and directly or indirectly conſequent to that power which Chriſt hath given t9 
his Church of binding and looling, and to the charge of the conduct of ſouls. 

Theſe two are by the fifth Koman Synod under Symmachus diſtinguithd by the 
names of excommunicatiox ( meaning the leſſer ) ard Anathema, He that breaks the 
decrees of this $ynod, let him be depriv'd of the Communion : but if he will not amend, 1na- 
themate feriatur, let him be Anathema, Theſame we find in the Synod of Twroz.c.2 5, 
which commands that all the curles of the 108[ alias 109 ] Pſalm be caſt upon Church- 
robbers, Ut nor ſolum excommunicati, ſed etiam anathemati; ati moriantur ; that they 
may die not only excommunicate, but anathematiz'd. They which are never to be reſtor d 
to the Communion, but are tobe accurs'd; ſo Agapetus expreſlies it in his ſixth Epiſtle. 
This is called eradication ; while the lefler excommunicates are ſtill members of the 
Church, asS. Auſtin notes. 

There is yet a third fort of excommunication, brought in by zeal and partiality, a 
willingneſs to rule or to prevail ; which is no part of the power given by Chriſt, bur 
taken up as it happen'd ; it is nopart of Juriſdiction ſo much as improper, not an 
act of the power of the Keys : and that is a refuſing to communicate with him who 
15 not excommunicate, a puniſhing one whom we have no power to pam. a doing 
that which we have co power to do at all, or to ſuch a perſon over whom confeſſedly 
we have no authority or juriſdition. For when this humor was got into the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the Church, they made a new diſtintion ; and there was a com- 
munio cum fratribus, and a communio cum omnibus Chriſtians, He that might commu- 
nicate with the people,might not in ſome caſes communicate with the Prieſts and Bi- 
ſhops his Brethren. The diſtin&tion we find inthe 45. Chapter of the Council of 
Auxerre, and in purſuance of it we find one Biſhop refuſing to communicate with ano- 
ther. Thus ifa Biſhop came not to the Synod of his Province, it was decreed in the 
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that the Church nc.ay be purged of him. The 
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fifth Council of Carthage, Ht Eccleſfie ſue communione debeat eſſe contents, that he Cadtb, 


ſhould only communicate with his own Dioceſe. The like to which we find in the ſecond 
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Council of Arles Car. 19. in the Council of Tarracon Can. 6, and the Council of Agatho 18.cap.placur. 


cap. 35. Thus Epiphanics Biſhop and Metropolitan of Cyr: refus'd to communicate 

with the Biſhop of Jeruſalem, who was not his ſuffragan. 

4. Concerning which way of proceeding. 1. It isevident that there 15no authority 
in it, or any thing that is like to juriſdiction, and 2. ſometimes there may be duty, 
but 3. moſt commonly there is danger. 1. * There 1s evidently no authority : for 
if the authority were competent and the cauſe juſt, they might proceed to excom- 
munication. But this was ſometimes done by equals to equals, as by Biſhop ro Bi- 
ſhop, by Church to Church, as by Vi&or to the Churches of Aſia, by Stephen to the 
Churches of Africa, and by angry or zealous Biſhops to them that were not of their 
humor or opinion. Sometimes it was done by inferiors to their ſuperior, the people 
withdrawing themſelves from their Paſtor ; {o the Samoſatenians refus'd to commu- 
nicate with their Biſhop that was thruſt upon them after the expulſion of Euſebius, 
So that evidently in this matter there is no authority to verikie it. 

2, Sometimes there may be duty : as if a Biſhop be a Heretick or an open vicious 
perſon, his Brother that is a Biſhop may uſe that liberty to him as the people mighr 
do to a Brother that walks diſorderly ; that is, withdraw from his ſociety, that he 
may be aſham'd : and if his communicating with him will give countenance to his 
Hereſie, or offence to his people, he is bound then to abſtain and to refule it : and 
lo is the people tied not to communicate with their Prieſt or Biſhop, if the con- 
dition of his communion be a ſin, or the countenancing of a ſin, And thus we 
find in the Annals of Spain, that a daughter of an Arrian King of Spain {uffer'd 
ceath rather than receive the Communion from the hands of an 4rrian Biſhop. In 
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her caſe her retuial was duty, and her (uftering was Martyrdom, beeauſe her Father 
impos'd his command of communicating with the Heretical Biſhop as a ſecret a- 
lowance of the Hereſie, which in that calc ſhe was to refule, and obey God unto the 
death. 

' But when this does accidentally become a matter ol duty, the charity of our com- 
munion is no further to be refus'd than we are oblig'd by our duty ; weare not to re- 
fuſe it to that perſon, bur for that caule, and theretore in other cales and upon all other 
accounts we are tied to dothe charity of Chriſtians. I will not communicate with 
a Roman Prieſt in his worſhip of Images, or 1n his manner of Praying for the dead, 
or invocation of Saints; but I may not refule to fay the Lords Prayer and the Credo 
with him, unlcls by chance it give an offence to ſome weak uninitrutted perion, I 
will not receive the Communion from the hands of him who was ordain'd by a Preſ- 
bytery without a Biſhop ; becauſe his band is a dead hand, and reaches me nothing : 
but becauſe he is my brother, 1 will not retule to give him the Communion it he will 
require it at my hand, which was made ſacred by the Holy Ghoſt invocated by the 
prayer and the lifting up of the Biſhops hand. I will not come to their Communi- 
ons ; but if they would uſe good forms of Liturgy, and preach well, I would notre- 
fuſe ro communicate in ſuch aſſemblies : unleſs (as I ſaid before ) I be accidentally 
hindred by ſome other duty drawing me off a while. 

But then thirdly, when it is not an exprels and a clearduty, it is always a great 
danger, an occaſion of ſchiſms and diviſions in the Church, and conſequently may 
be an infinite breach of duty, a certain violation of one vertue, for the uncertain 
preſervation of another : it is commonly the daughter of ſpiritual pride, an account- 
ing of our ſelves more holy than our Brethren, whom by iuch means we oftentimes 
provoke to jealouſtes and indignation ; and fo ſometimes Altars are erected againſt 
Altars, and Pulpits turn to cock-pits, and ſeats of {corners and of proud and 1llite- 
rate declamations. Upon this account Chriſtendom hath bled for many ages. The 
diviſion of the Eaſt from the Weſtern Churches, and in the Weſt the diviſion of 
Rome from divers Churches, the Proteſtants and Reformed, came in at this door ; 
' while one Church either pretends the fingularity of truth, or the eminency ' of au- 
thority over other Churches: by which two things the Church of Rome hath been 
Author of the permanent and greateſt ſchiſms of Chriſtendom. For indeed little 
better can be expeRed when the Keys of the Church, which were given for the let- 
ting in or ſhutting out of ſingle criminals or penitents reſpectively, are us'd ro oppoſe 
multitudes. A man may lock his chamber-door, but he cannot put a lock upon the 
Ocean: and it was wilely {aid of S. Auſtiz, that ts excommunicate 4 ſingle perſon cannet 
make a ſchiſm, unleſs the multitude favour him; intimating that a multitude is a dan- 
gerous thing to be involy'd in cenſures. The King nor the People are not to be excom- 
municated, 15 an old Rule. For if the whole multitude be excommunicare, with 
whom ſhall we communicate? If great parts of them be, they plainly make a ichiſm, 
if they unwillingly ſuffer the cenſure : and therefore that one Church ſhould do this 
ro another, is very hardly poſſible to be done with wiſdom, or charity, or neceſſuy. 
For when S. Paul bad his flock to abſtain from the ſociety of fornicators, he told 
them he meant it only in the numbers of the Brethren, where, it may be, one or 
twoina Diocele or city of that religion might be criminal ; for he would nor have 
them to go out of the world to keep that Canon, and therefore meant not to involve 
the multitudes of fornicators which were in the world. But now he that excommu- 
nicates a Church, either does nothing at all, or he obliges every one in that Church 
to ſeparate from that multitude ; and then if he muſt not go out of the world, he mult 
go out of that Country, which 'no ſpiritual power can command, and which the 
Apoſtle never did intend, as appears in his g6aution and the whole Oeconomy and 
reaſon of that Canon. 


$. ButI amto add this alſo, That there is ſcarceany caſe practicable in which, if it 
be indifferently permitted to the people to ſeparate from the communion of their 
ſuperior, it will not very quickly proceed to miſchief and become intolerable; 2 
remedy worſe than the diſeate. When Neſtorius had preach'd theſe words, Þ hoever 
ſhall ſay that the Virgin Mary is the Mother of God, let him be accurſed, the people 
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had reaſon to be offended ; but they did ill when they madea tumult : for when the 


people are ſtirred, zeal is the worſt thing about them. Thus when the two Nang g 
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Pope Vigilius were diſplealed with their Biſhop in the cauſe of the three Articles 
whichthe Pope had condemn'd1n the fifth General Council, they very pertly with- 
drew themſelves from his communion ; and the effe& of it was, that almoſt all the 
Roman Chuch and divers other Weſtera Churches did fo : and fo did the people of 
Ifria to their Biſhops in the ſame cauſe, and ſo did many more: and the evil grew fo 
great, when every one would as be pleas'd withdraw himſelf from the communion of 
their Biſhop or Prieſt, that it was under great penalty forbidden by the eighth Synod 
the tenth Chapter. 


9. But this may be done in thele following caſes. 
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1. When the ſuperior hath manifeſtly erred in faith, thatis, in an article of his 
Creed, or a plain propoſition of Scripture, or 1n anarticle eſtabliſhed or declar'd by 


that authority which hath bound him and them equally, and in which they conceive Theodorer.lib. 
noerror. Thus the Prieſts and people of Conſtantinople withdrew themſelves from 4.c.14. 


the communion of Exx0-:iu5, becaule he erred in an article determined by the whole 
Church, and eſtabliſhed by the laws of Emperors, and as they believed clearly de- 
clar'd in Scripture. Burt when P/ato the Monk withdrew himſelf from the commu- 
nion of Taraſizs the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, becauſe he refus'd to excommunicate 
the Emperor, it was an infolence fit to be chaſtis'd by the rod of Eccleſiaſtical diſci- 
line. 
, 2. Prieſts may withdfaw themſelves from the communion of their Biſhop, and 
people from the communion of their Prieſts, in things declar'd by laws to be againſt 
the peace of God and the Church, when the fact 15 evident and notorious. But this 
is not to be done by ſingle perions, but by the whole community : and the reaſon is, 
becauſe the fac is not evident, or not ſcandalous to that degree as to deſerve this ca- 
nonical puniſhment, unleſs the congregation be offended, or the congregation note 
it ; for though the Biſhop be more publick than any ſingle perſon, yet he 1s not more 
publick or of more concernment than all his Dioceſe. Theſe particulars, that is, 
this leave and this caution I have from Origen, explicating in what ſence we are 
bound to cut off our right hand. Ego qus videor tibi manus efſe dextra, & Presbyter 


nominor, cy verbum Deivideor predicare, ſt aliquid contra Ecclefiaſticam diſciplinam + InJoſu,. Hom, 


Evangelii regulam geſſero, itant ſcandalum tibi Eccleſia faciam, in uno conſenſu Eccleſia 
conſpir ans excidat me dextram ſuam, & projiciat aſe, If I that am thy right hand, and 
preach the word of God, do any thing again(t the diſcipline of Gods Church, andthe rule of 
the Goſpel, ſo that I give offence to the whole Church, let the whole Church conſenting toge- 
ther cut me of and throw me away. | 

3. Butall this is to be underſtood to be done by permiſſion or authority of the 
Prince, in caſe he ſhall interpoſe, becauſe where publick diviſions and breach of 
peace are in agitation, the Commonwealth is more concerned oftentimes than reli- 
gion ; and therefore where the laws of God do not intervene, the laws of the King 
muſt, or the whole ſeparation is a ſin. And therefore we find that when Gregory 
the firſt, Biſhopof Rowe, had thus refus'd to communicate with Joh» Biſhop of Cox- 
ſtantinople, he was commanded by the Emperor Mauritius to communicate with 
him. And it is very fit that ſuch heats and private judgments and zealous, but un- 
neceſlary, proceedings ſhould be kept from inconveniences by ſuch publick perſons 
who are to take care of peace and of the publick. For if (ſuch ſeparations be not 
neceſſary, they arenotlawful; and if they be not the only way to avoid a ſin, they 
area ready way to commit one. For becauſe every mans caule is right in his own 
eyes, when ſuch heats as theſe happen between, confident perſons, every man is judge 
in his own cauſe ; and what is like to be the event of ſuch things, all the world can 
ealily imagine. 

But now concerning thoſe other two proper kinds of excommunication, the grea- 
ter and the leſſer, they have the ſame conſideration, if we mean them according as 
the Church now uſes them ; that is, if they be impos'd upon men againſt their will. 
For as for the leſſer excommunication, ſo as it was us'd in the Primitive Church, and 
ſo as the Church of Ezg/axd wiſhes it were now reſtor'd, when penitents came and 
ſubmitted themſelves'to the diſcipline of the Church, and had exerciſes, ſtations 
and penitenrial rimes allotted to them, and were afterwards with joy and comfort 
reſtor'd to the peace of the Church, itis a miniſtery done by conſent, and without 
any evil, and no man hath todo with it. Bur if the conſent of the Criminal be nor 
In it, the Biſhop cannot compel him ; but the Biſhop and the King can. And 
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therefore we find that the Emperors made laws in this very particular ; and Juſtiriax 
in his 123 Novel commanded that no Eccleſiaſtick perſon ſhould excummunicate an 
one, unlels the cauſe were firſt approved. Which law was commended by the Coun- 
cil of Paris under Ludovicw ; and by Joh»the Eighth, who upon the authority of 
that law inhibited ſome Biſhops from excommunicating one Bichertiare, 

By this I do not mean to ſay that the Eccicliaſtical judge hath nor power tc deny a 
Criminal the peace and communion of the Church, by declaring him to be unwor- 
thy to communicate ; but becauſe as the laws and as the cuſtoms of the w orld are 
now, there is diſgrace, and there 1s temporal evil conſequent to ſuch Eccleſiaſtical 
ſeparations, the Biſhop can be reſtrain'd 1n the actual exerciſe of his ſpiritual authori- 
ty, if there be any thing in 1t of temporal concernment. 

And therefore if the Biſhop did excommunicate any of the Princes ſervants, or any 


Fr whom the Prince had a mind to excommunicate and converſe withall, the cenſure 


I'9, 


was to be revers'd; ut quod principals pietas recipit, nec a ſacerdotibus Lei alienum 
habeatur, as the Fathers of the 12. Council of Toledo did decrce 3 that what the piety 
of the Prince does receive, the Biſhops may not reje&t. Forto avoid the com pany of 
any perſon is an effe& of excommunicarion indeed, but not inſeparable : and becauſe 
to converſe with any of his ſubjects is a right of Kings that none ot his Biſhops can de- 

veſt him of, the Biſhop can excommunicate no man without the Kings leave; that 
is, he cannot ſeparate him from the ſociety of the faithful. + And therefore Iz Biſhop 
of Chartres juſtified himſelf upon this account for converling with one Gerwaſius 
that was excommunicate. Pro Regia enim honorificentia hoc fect fretw authoritate 

legis, fi quos culpatorum, 8&c. Idid it ( faith he ) relying upon the authority of the 

law, and for the honorable regard of the King. And this he adviſes to others allo, 

in his 171 Epiſtle: and S. Azſelmz, though he was extremely troubled with the 

Popes peevith injunctions againſt the King of Ezg/azds right in the matter of Inve- 

ſtitures, yet in his Epiſtle to Prior Frau{ph he gives leave, that though he durſt not 

by reaſon of the Popes perſonal command to the contrary, yet they might commu- 

nicate with thoſe whom the Pope had excommunicated for tor receiving Inveſtitures 
from the King. Now although this appendage of excommunication, that is, ab- 
ſtention from the civil ſociety of the Criminal, 1s wholly ſubject to the laws and pow- 
er of Princes ; yet the ſpiritual part of the excommunication, that is, a ſeparation 
from the communion by declaring ſuch a per{cn to be unworthy, and uſing to him. 
the word of his proper miniſtery, is ſo wholly under the power of the Eccleſiaſtick 
order, that when the King commands that the company of the excommunicate 
ſhould not be avoided, yet the man 1s not abſolved from his ſentence in the Court of 
Conlcience, but is bound to ſatishe the Church ifſhe have proceeded legally and ca- 

nonically. The King can take off the temporal penalty, but not the ſpiritual obli- 

gation ; that is, the man is not todemand the Sacrament till he be abſulved. Ifthe 

King commands it, the Biſhop muſt not deny his external miniſtery, but the man 

ſins that demands it, becaule he communicares unworthily, that is, by a juſt pow- 

er, but not by a juſt diſpolition. He muſt repent of his crime before he can come in- 
nocently. 

For it 15 to be obſerved that in this affair one part concerns the Criminal, and ano- 
ther concerns the people. The Criminal is bound to abſtain from the communion: 
that duty is incumbent upon him, becauſe he is judg'd to be unworthy of it by that 
authority which heis bound to truſt, in caſe there be no apparent error, But to be 
thruſt from civil ſociety is not dire&ly any duty of his, but is incumbent on the 
people. Now though the Biſhop can in ſome caſes advile this, yetin a Chriſtian 
Commonwealth he cannot without leave command it : and therefore the cenſureor 
judgment of the Church is to have effort upon the Conlcience of the guilty, and this 
invades no mans right ; it is for his good that is concerned, and is wholly a ſpiritual 
power, and intrenches not upon the civil right of any man, much leſs upon the pub- 
lick and ſupreme power. * In the leſſer excommunication, if the ſubjects be not vo- 
luntary, or be not ſubjeRed by him that hath the power over them, that is, the King, 
they cannot be compell'd by the Biſhop to any external a& or abſtention. But ifthey 
do themſelves ſubmit, orare ſubmitted by their fupreme, they are bound not only to 


*Chne,2, Obey the cenſure of the Church, but themſelves to go away from company that 
Rule 2 Num. know not of this calamity © as I have * already inſtanc'd. 
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particulars by the former meaſures, yet hath in it ſomething of particular conſidera- 
tion. This is the great 4nathema Maranatha, the excition of a man from the 
body of the Church ; without which body, whoſoever 1s 1n that manner juſtly (epa- 
rate, there isno ſalvation to him : and this the Church called by the name of ,Ana- 
chema, Not that whenever the word Anathema is us'd, the greater excommunica- 
tion is ſignified ; for it 1s very often us'd as an carneſt expreſſion of the diſlike of a 
thing: io the Clergy of Edeſſa, when they purg'd their Biſhop 122 of the Crimes 
objected to him in the Council of Chalcedon, they ſolemnly proteſted they knew no 
evil of him, Anathemati;antes noſmetipſos, & terribili gehenne noſmetipſos ebnoxios 


3. The ſentence of the greater excommunication, though to be eſtimated in many 
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facientes, fi novimus, anathematizing themſelves and expoſing themſelves to the guilt of 


eternal damnation if they knew any ſuch thing. Such Anathemata are denounc\ againſt 
ſacrilegious perſons in the donatives made to the Church : and thus divers Councils 
do pronounce 4nathema to falſe propoſitions, and F«ſtinian in the Code uſes the 
ſame execration againſt certain Hereſies, Now to ſuch an 4zathema as this all per- 
ſons can be ſubje&, Kings and Princes, Biſhops and Prieſts, Multitudes and {ingle 
perſons. There is nothing conſiderable in this, but that the cauſe be great and wor- 
thy : for whoever he be that works abomination, let him be who he will, yer he is 
abominable, and ſhall be ſeparated from the communion of Saints in the day of the 
New TFeraſalem, : 

But the enquiry that remains is concerning the great Anathema or exciſion of obſti- 
nate criminals from the body of the Church, which is the only excommunication 
that Chriſt gave in commiſſion and warranty. For ſo the Fathers expound thoſe 
words of Chriſt, But if he will not hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an Heathen 
and a Publican ; that is, not to be eſteemed for a Brother or a Chriſtian, ſaith S. Gre- 
gory ; quia neque influxum habet a capite, neque participat ae Spirit Chriſti, ſaith 
S. Auſtin, he neither hath any influence from the head, nor partakes of the Spirit of Chriſt. 
This man the Church does not pray for, does not pray with, does not communicate, 
does not hope well of ; he receives no aſliſtance and gifts of grace from the holy 
Spirit of God : and S. Fude ſays, his works are gone aforehand unto judgment, Videl:- 
cex peccator gravis + ſcandaloſus, notorius, aut accuſatus & convittus, He who ts a grie- 
w014 and a ſcandalous finacr, notorious or convitt, being reprov'd by the Biſhop in _ 
lick aſſemblies of the Church, if he will not be humbled, but remains incorrigible, and per- 
ſeveres in his ſcandalous fins, tum anathemate feriendus eſt, & 4 corpore Eccleſie ſeparan- 
dus, then he is to be ſmitten with the anathema, and to be ſeparated from the body of the 
Church : fo S. Gregory. Tothis there is nothing elſe conſequent, but that the man, 
unleſs he timely and mightily repent, will be damned ; and in the mean time that 
every man accuunt him to be no Brother, and have no entercourſe with him, but as 
with a Turk or a Jew. | | | 

Now concerning this, he that is in Eccleſiaſtical authority, and hath received the 
holy order, hath this power ; and he that hath a charge can miniſter this power : 
and fo long as nothing temporal and ſecular is mingled with it, the Biſhop can do it 
wholly by his ſpiritual authority ; and in this he does nothing depend upon the ſu- 
preme civil power,ſave that he be permitted to exerciſe his ſpiritual office. For though 
it betrue that any Biſhop can by the Civil power he hindred from miniſtring in pub- 
lick aſſemblies, for he may be baniſhed or depos'd, and another put in his chair, or all 
his offices may be ſuſpended quoad exercitium attus ( as the Schools ſpeak ) fothat he 
may not exerciſe his power ; yet a Biſhop that hath a flock, that is permitted acu- 
ally todo what Chriſt hath impower'd him todo, can by his own ſole authority in- 
Hlict this ſentence upon ſcandalous and refractary, diſobedient and impenitent, re- 
bellious and perſevering ſinners: and if the Church could not do this, ſhe had not 
power [ufficient tothe ends of her deſignation ; ſhe were no body politick, but with- 
out government and power; and all that diſcourſe of our Bleſſed Saviour in the 18. 


of S. Marthew, and his commands of delating refra&tary Criminals to the Church, Math. :s. 1s, 
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and the promile to verifie in Heaven what they ſhall reject on Earth, were words ſig- 19-17-18. 


nifying nothing and of no effect. But becauſe no wiſe man will imagine that it mult 
follow that the Eccleſiaſtick ſtate, they to whom Chriſt promiſed to give the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, they who are Stewards of the houſhold and diſpenſers of 
the myſteries of the Goſpel, have this power ſubje&ed in themſelves independently 
from the Civil power, as they have a power to baptize, and to conſecrate, and to 
Gge ordain 
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ordain Miniſters of religion ; and they can no more be hindred from one than from 
the other ; they may de fatto, and they may by a competent power, but if they be, ir 
is perſecution. That this Biſhop or that, that Cypr:az or Sveſter, that Valerixs or 
Auguſtine ſhould be the man, is under the power of the Civil Magiſtrate ; but the 
man that is permitted to uſe the powers Chriſt put into his hand, can upon perſons ſv 


d iſpoſed pronounce Gods anathema and the Churches. 


Now the reaſon of the difterence why the Biſhop cannot do this in the leſſer ex- 

* communication, and yet can in the greater, 1s this, becaule the greater is of Divine 
inſtitution, and the other is of humane, never us'd but by conſent, or by ſuperin- 
duc'd civil authority, and therefore muſt ſti]] depend upon the cauſes of its being, 
Add to this, there 1s a precept annexed to this power: there is a double duty ; the 
Biſhop is to ſeparate the vile trom the precious, the leprous from the found, and the 
people are to take heed of ſuch impure mixtures. Bur in the lefler excommunicati- 
ons there may poſſibly be ſomething of pridence ; yet as there is no proper autho- 
rity in the Eccleſiaſtical ſuperior but what 1s given him by conſent, (fo there is no 
obligation or duty in the ſubjects : it is well when they ſubmir to this dilcipline, and 
g0 to be cur'd by the publick bands even for every malady ; bur rhey are not bound 
ro this : bur if they be delated or be notorious and great Criminals, here the Church 
is warranted by God to proceed to diſcipline, and to ſeparation and exciſion of the 
refractory. This only hath effort upon the ſoul ; but the lefler excommunication is 
a diſcipline of Eccleſiaſtical inſtitution ; and fois that denying of communion to equals 
or ſuperiors, and fo is 7rregularity, and lo is refuſing to mention a name 1n our colleds 
and publick or private prayers, and fo is ſuſþenſion and interdift, degr adation and diſpo- 
ſition : they are all of Eccleſiaſtical poſitive conſtitution, no part of the power of the 
Keys, nothing of Divine authority ; bur are introduc'd by the conſent of Churches, 
and verihed by cuſtom, conlent and the law's of Princes, and ſo come accidentally to 
paſs an obligation, but effe& nothing directly upon the ſoul. That is a peculiarity of 
the greater excommunication : and that which ſtands next to it 15 the leſſer commu- 
nication ; which although it be humanum inventum, and of poſitive inſtitution, yet 
becaule it is a part ofthe greater, and proceeds in the ſame way, upon leſſer caufes, 
but to deſigns of charity and edification, it is an uſe of the ſpiritual ſword, it is the 
lancing ofa ſore, but not the cutting off a dead part ; but it may be admitted to be a 
conſequent of the power of binding or looſing, and fo I have already call'd it *, For 
it is a part of that intermedia] monition which Chriſt hath in general commiſſionated 
his Miniſters and guides of the Church to make. If an offender will not mend by 
private, and by a more publick admonition, Zell zt ro the Charch ; then the Church is 
to do ſomething when the ſtubborn criminal is delated to her. The Church muſt 
try if he will repent upon her monition: for then the Eccleſiaftical Rulers are to ex- 
hort him unto repentance, to reprove, tocorre&, todo what ſpiritual Fathers ought 
todo: the particulars of which becauſe they are not ſpecified by our Bleſſed Lord, 
they are left to the prudence of the Eccleſiaſtical Governors ; ſo that the general Di- 
ſcipline is warranted, but the particular is left to their choice, who by the analogies 
of the conſequent powerof the Keys can proceed by lefler and an intermedial procels. 
But the power of the Keys is given in order to ſomething that is to be done atter- 
wards. For that is only the warranted and expreſs authority, and that which imi- 
tates coercitive juriſdiction the neareſt, that thoſe be cur off from the Church, who 
by their voluntary ſubmiſſion will not amend and ſubmit to the paternal rod and 


gentle correption. 


_— 


RULE IX. 


Excommunication infliled upon a light cauſe binds externally, but not internally ; but ij 


it be inflicted upon an unjuſt cauſe, it binds not at all, 


Fort of hving underiakento verite what che Cour 


His latter part of the Rule 1s evident and conſented to by all. 
Civil and Eccleſiaſtical power differ. The Civil p: wer, if it condemns the 
Innocent, hath effe&t upon him, and does afflict or rar him ro death : 


clefiaſtical pow er does nuthing. unleſs the man bath dune the 
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the Church muſt do right, elſe God will not verifieit ; and then it ſignifies nothing; 
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but that the Governours Eccleſiaſtical have finn'd. ÞFjiciunt oves qui contra juſtitian 10 Jeretn.c.23, 


de Eccleſia ſeparant, laith S. Hicrom, They that againſt r1ght caſt a man from the Church, 
they arc ill ſhepherds, and drrve the ſheep from their folds where Chriſt loves to ſee 


them: and therefore 4/exaxder the lecond 24.49.1.c. Audivimw, lays, that unjuſt 
excommunications are not to be ſlighted and negletted; and Gerſon lays, it # honourable ye. i, foielt, 
tothe Church that ſuch a Prelate ſhould be reſiſted to hu face, Bur this 1n cale of injuſtice an.1et.2, ad 

and manifeſt abuſe : ſuch are thole excommunicaticns in the Eulla cane Domini, in 
which thoſe perſons w ho do their duty, whodo not conlent to the errors and abuſes 
of the Church of Kezpe, who read good books that diſcover their horrible impieries, 
areexcommunicated: it is brutum fulmen; it 1s harſh as the noile of Peacocks, but 


doesno harm to them that are intended. 


But now inthe other part of the Rule there is difficulty, and it is occaſion'd by a 
diſcourſe of s. Leo, in his 93. Epiſtle ; Let not the Communion be eafily or lightly dented 
to any Chriſtian, or at the pleaſure of every angry Prieſt ; becauſe the mind of the avenger 
ought uawillingly and with a kind of grief to proceea to the inflittion of vengeance even upon 
a great guilt, For we have k»own ſome for ſlight attions and woras excluded from the grace 
of the Communion, and a ſoul for which the bloud of Chriſt was ſhed, by the infliftion of this 
ſo ſevere a puniſhment wounded, and as it were diſarm'd and ſpoil'd of all defence, expos'd 
#o the aſſaults of the evil, that it might be eaſily taken. | By which words S. Leo 
ſeems to ſay that he who for a trifling cauſe is excommunicate, does neverthelcis feel 


all the evils of that greateſt cenſure. 


He ſays well and true: But he does not ſay that 


he is ſeparate from God, that he ſhall periſh everlaſtingly, rhat God will in Heaven 
veritie what is done upon Earth; but he reproving this impiety, that the greater cx- 
communication ſhould be inflicted for trifles, tells the real evils which do follow : 
for the excommunicarte being ſeparate from the communion, denied the prayers of 
the Church, baniſh'd from the communion of Saints, is deveſted of all theſe excellent 
helps and (piritual detenfatives againſt the power of the Devil. Now this is very 
true, though the caule were wholly unjuſt ; and much more if the cauſe be ſome- 
thing, though not ſufficient. De fa&o the man is depriv'd of the helps of the Church, 
and the advantage of holy Ordinances : and though God will, if the man be a good 
man and devout, hear his private prayers, and {upply him with ſecret ſtrengths, 
and in his behalt rebuke the Devil ; yer it was a worthy caule of complaint in S. Leo, 
to conſider that this evil was done for little things, and that for ſo ſmall occaſions 
God thould be put to his extraordinary way, and the man be depriv'd of the bleſſings 


of the ordinary. 


But whether this ſentence ſo ſlightly inflicted do really bind the ſoul before God, is 
a queſtion which Orzgex enquir'd into, but durſt not affirm it ; but concludes that Tra&s. in' 
it obliges in the Church and before men: for whether it obliges before God or no, 
Dew ſcit ; nos autemn pronunciare non poſſumus, ſecundum quod ſeriptum eſt, Nolite judi- 
care | God only knows, but we mult not judge. But yer if it be his unhappy lot to 
fall into ſuch a calamity, fattum waler, fieri non debuit ; the Eccleſiaſtical Ruler did 
very ill in it, yer the man is bound to the Church. Lutergo in peccato lewis correptus 
_ non ſe emendat, nos quidem fic enum debemus habere quaſi publicanum & ethnicum, 
abſtinentes ab eo, ut confundatur, He therefore that ts taken and excommunicate for a ſmall 
fault, ana will not amend, we mult eſteem him as a Heathen and a Publican, that he ma 
be aſhamed, Indeed the Church hath put a heavy and an. unequal load upon ſuch a 
perion, and hath erred greatly; for no man is to be ſeparate from the Church of 
God, but he that ſeparated himſelf from God, and hath lett his duty : but therefore 
it the Church do excommunicate him whoſe action or words though it be faulty, 
yet it can conlilt with the ſtate of a good man, and does not deſtroy the love of God, 
the cenlure was too heavy as to the external, and falſe as to the internal ; for the 
man 15 not fallen from God, but does communicate with the Head, and continues to 
receive of the Spirit of Chriſt. 
Burt yet even ſuch a2 man 1s bound externally : for this is the meaning of that fa- 


*mous {aying ot S. (7: egory, P 
a Bijhop though it be u1juſt is to 


k 


orts ſemtentia etiam injuſta timendaeſt, The ſentence 
fear d; that is, though it be in a cauſe that is n 


great and competent enough, but if it be in a light matter, yet it is to be feared ; 
not only becaule the man is depriv'd of the prayers and communions of the Church 
( which though it happen to an innocent perſon 1s a great evil, and therefore is to be 


Ggg 2 


fear'd 


em, 


Matth, 
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fear'd, though it be in all ſences unyuſt ) bur alſo becaule it binds the man thar is de- 
prehendedeven in a light faulr, ro ſubmit to the judgment and fatisfattions uf the 
Church. The burden is very great, and ought nor to have been impos'd ; but when 
it is, it muſt be ſuffer'd, becaulc no repentance can be too great for any ſin: and al. 
though the Biſhop made a falſe judgment concerning the man, and he dues not ſian ji) 
before God as betore the Church, that 1s, for his firſt little offence ; yer being cen- 
fur'd and unfortunate, if he refuſes ro obey that which 1s indeed too much to be im- 
pos'd, but will do him no hurt, it is not his firſt little fin, but his great contempt 
that is to be accounted for before Gud with the greateſt ſeverity. 

But then if it be enquir'd in what cales only excommunicaticg may be lawfully jn. 
flicted ; the anſwer is eaſie : but I chuleto give it in the words of the Fathers, be- 
cauſe there is in this caſereaſon and authority too. {bz peccatum non eſt evideys, 
ejicere de Eceleſia neminem poſſumms, ne forte eradicantes Fizania, eradicemuns ſimul cum 


— — 


(— 


In Joſue, ipſis etiam triticum : So Origen. Unleſy the fatt be evident, no man muſt be excommuni- 
Homil,21, cate, for elſe we may peraaventure root up the Vi heat with the Tares. But that's nor 
enough, 


6, 2, Noman muſt be excommunicate but he that 1s peccator gravs & ſcandaleſns, a 
grievous and a ſcandalous ſinner ; lo S. Gregory: and like to this is that of Ariſtole, 
In 5. Penit, AuaAvTt0v E-1-11 a AA 1 015 Ot 1% T 015 Six 1TTy uoybnetay, We mult nor leparate from 
Plal. every ſinner ; but trom the intolerable and malicious. For what ſhould a man pro- 
ceed to violent remedies, when a gentle application will make the cure? and fora 
trifling caule to cut a man off from the communion of the Church, is todo as the man 
in the fable, that eſpying a flie upon his neighbours forchead, went to put it off with 
a hatchet, and [truck out his brains. And therefore-the Fathers in the Council of 
Worms Can. 2. de&reed, Ut nullus Sacerdotum quenquam rett e fiaet hominem pro parvis > 
levibus cauſis a communione ſuſpenaat : preter eas culpas pro quibus antiqui patres arceri 
juſſerunt aliquid committentes, In the infliction of Cenlures the Church ſhould follow 
the practice of the Primitive Fathers, excommunicating no true believer but for ſome 
very grievous fault. 
3. Nether is this ſufficient of it ſelf : a ſcandalous fin alone is not enough, for ex- 
communication 1s the laſt remedy, O»12 prius tentanda quam bello experiendum; 
when nothing elſe will do it, then thisis tobe us'd: for if the man will be amended 
by private correction, . or by publick admonition, it he be ready to hear his brother, 
or to obey the Church, why ſhould he be eſteemed as a Heathen man and a Publican ? 
$4 non audierit Ecclefiam, is the condition of uling the keys; if he will not hear the 
Church: (o it 15 in the Charter, if being publickly convict and reprov'd by the Bi- 
ſhop, he will not be humbled, but remains incorrigible and perleveres in his fin, 
then he is to be excommunicated and (mitten with the Anathema. Like to this is 
that of Chryſippus, Tegonxe 1% phy ous Taexmtumeaal, Ta 5 mixes Eien muyyar 
veiv* T% s bm maCov, T% *) 0A ws I\1@Avotws acwaati. Some things are to be turned from, 
with our head a little alide ; and from ſome things we muſt run away. Some things 
are more earneltly to be avoided ; and from others we muſt be parted for ever. S0 
Lib.1.ep.11, 9. Gregory 1n the place above cited. Spirituali gladio ſuperbi & contumaces necantur 
dum ae Eccleſia ejicinntur, fo S. Cyprian, The proud and the contumacious are ſlain by the 
ſpiritual ſword when they are thrown out of the Church, Inobediens trancatar, is S. Hie- 

Epiſt, 1, rom's expreſſion, He that is rebcllious or diſobedient to the diſcipline and corre&tion 
of the Church, he is to be cut off. 

8, Now all theſe mult be joyned together. If the fa& be not notoriousor prov'd, a 
man mult not be ſo ſeverely ſmitten we know not why. Andifthe fac be evident, 
yet unleſs it be great, it deſerves not the biggeſt puniſhment. For the judge is cruel, 
and not juſt, that puts a man to death with torments for ſpitting in his parlour : and 

'S the judgment of the Church being nothing elſe but an effective and terrible declarati- 
| on of the judgment of God, muſt not be exterminating and final for things of little 
concernment, bur according to the wiſdom which we ſee, andthe mercy which we 
hope for. And after all, if it be evident and great, yet the laſt remedy muſt not be 
us'd at firſt ; and a man will not have his arm cut of for a felon upon his finger, or 
the gout in his wriſt, or anulcer that can by any other means becur'd. Burt when 
in agreat peſtilence and danger of infection there is no other remedy ; when the hire 
rages deſperately, and can by noother means be ſtopp'd ; then pull the houſe down, 
and ſeparate the infe&ted from the city; he is fit for nothing but charnel-houſes, and 
the ſociety of the dead. 4. This 


in (,anons and (en ures, 
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4. This caution Gerſox inſtances in pecuniary matters. For (faith he) not ever) 
contumacy againſt the orders of Courts Eccleſiaſtical is to be puniſh'd with this 
death. It it be in matters of faith or manners, then the caſe is competent: but when 
it is a queſtion of mony and fees, belides that the cale is full of envy and reproach, 
apt for ſcandal and to bring contempt upon the Church, the Church hath no dire& 


power in it; and if it have by the aid of the civil power, then for that a civil coer- 


IO, 


* covery of thefts, or the manifeſtation of ſecret actions. 


II, 


cion muſt be us'd, It is certainly unlawful to excommunicate any Man for not pay- 
ing the fees of Courts; for a contumacy there is an offence againſt the civil power, 
and he hath a ſword of his own to avenge that. But excommunication is a ſword 
to avenge .he contumacy of them who itubbornly offend againſt the diſcipline of 
the Church in that wherein Chriſt hath given her authority, and that is in the mat- 
ters of {alvation and damnation immediate, in ſuch things where there is no ſecular 
intereſt, where there can be no diſpute, where the offender does not ſin by conle- 
quence and interpretation, but dire&tly and without excuſe. But let it be conſfi- 
dered how great a reproach it 15 to Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline if it be made to miniſter 
to the covetoulſneſs or to the needs of Procors and Advocates ; and if the Church 
ſhall puniſh more cruelly than civil Courts for equal offences: and becaule ſhe hath 
but one thing to ſtrike withall, if ſhe upon all occaſion ſmites with her ſword, it will 
either kill too many, or hurt and aftright none at all. 

5. Spiritual cenſures mult not be inflicted for temporal cauſes, in queſtions of 
right and ſecular concernment, for which the civil ſword is ſharp enough and proper. 
In the Church of Rozze it hath been very uſual to ule excommunications for the dit- 
Divers examples of which 
are in the Decrerals and later Canons of the Church ; but not till the Church had 
been extremely corrupted both in Do&rine and Manners. But this advice is the 
ſame almoſt with the former, and relies upon the ſame reaſon. But who pleaſe to 
ſee more of it may ſee it in Gerſon de vita ſpirit, anim. lets, 4. Corol, 7. + ſerm. in Con- 
cl, Rhemenſ. partit. 2, conſid. 2. provi. 2. | 

As a Corollary to theſe advices, I am to add one thing that is of great uſe and 
conſideration, and that is, That when a law is made that who ever ſhall commit ſuch 
a fact ſhall be zpſo fatto excommunicate, it muſt never be underſtood of the greater 


- and proper excommunication ; for if it be, it is unlawful and it is ridiculous. For 


I2, 


the abſcifſion from the Church is not to. be us'd but after all other remedies: when 
the crime is delated or notorious, and the perſon called, when he hath been admo- 
niſhed and reprov'd, and called to repentance, if after all he refuſes and rebels, then 
he is to be cut off, elſe not: and therefore no Man is ipſo fatto cut off, The offence 
alone deſerves it jult as it deſerves damnation : but becauſe God is pleas d graciouſly 
to call a {inner to repentance, and cuts him not off till he hath refus'd his gentleneſs 
and forbearance, the Church muſt do ſo too, following the Oeconomy of God ; 
for if the Church kills on earth,and God faves in Heaven,it is clear ſhe hath not right- 
ly us'd her power, and therefore muſt not kill at the firſt daſh. 

If therefore it be inquired whether all ſuch ſentences in law which declare a Man 
to be in certain cales zpſo fafo excommunicate be unlawful, the Arch-Biſhop of 
Spalato, who is fierce againſt them, anſwers affirmatively and confidently, 
putes well againſt them : but his reaſons are over-valued by him and are not demon- 
ſtrative ; for they all rely upon this propoſition, That no Man can be tied to be ex- 


De vita Spirit, 
anm, fe&, 4. 
corol, 9. 


and diſ- Lib. 5. 4« Rep, 
Ecclel. cap, g. 
n. 23» 24. 


ecutioner of any ſentence againſt himſelf, which I have proved to be falſe *. * What * Chap. z, 
then doſuch ſentences effe& more than others which are comminatory, and threaten **'* #- 


the ſentence only to be inflicted by the Judge if the crime be delated and provd ? 
Gerſon ſaith he learn'd thus to anſwer from his Maſter, That the Judge in ſuch caſes, 
when the fa& is prov'd or confe(s'd, may paſs to ſentence without any further Ju- 
dicial procels ; which in other caſes he cannot do. But Gerſo» and his Maſter 
would fain have been at a new thing, but they could not hit it right. For whether 
any fuch thing was effected or no, or whether any more was intended, is not a mat- 
ter of conſcience ; for this whole proceeding is not the miniſtery of the keys, but 
wholly a humane invention, done with great reaſon, and is of prudent conduc, and 
warranted by pre:-fents in Scripture : and fince in thoſe places where many ſuch 
{21S 272 Made a1 14 't is Certain that the law-givers intend more, and more is 
pracis'd, ut 18 n {1+ Ger/ou's Maſter told him, that theſe laws produc'd no- 
thing but. 2. POW? Je to proceed ſummarily. And therefore he neither 
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anſwered right in the point of law, nor in thc caſe of Conſcience ; and yet he ſaid 
well, that iuch ſentences of excommunication do not oblige others to abſtain from 
the ſociety of the excommunicate. Ir is true, bur not for his, or for the reaſons 
of the learned Arch-Biſhop of Spalato ; but for this reaſon, becaule thele ſentences 
do not intend to involve the offender in the greater excommunication, which is not 
to be inflicted but upon him rhat hath {inn'd grievouſly, and after admonition re- 
fuſes to amend. For if the greater exco: munication were intended, the laws were 
unlawful, and the ſentence unjuſt. For a cr:me in manners is like an error in faith ; 
this without pertinacy is not hereſie, and that without contumacy does not deſerve 
excommunication. But what then ? 

Therefore all thoſe laws which inflict the ſentence of excommunication ipſo facto, 
are to be underſtood of the leſſer excommunication, and they mean thus much only, 
That the Church declares that all ſuch criminals are obliged to confeſs their ſin, to 
abſtain from the Communion till they have truly repented, to ſubmit themſelves to 
the judgment of their ſpiritual guide, to receive diſcipline at his hand, and manners of 
emendation ; and in this ſence the laws are pious and reaſonable, uſeful and of great 
effet: but how much the conſcience of the' criminal is'by them oblig'd is a ſecret of 
which we know nothing ; but this we know, that where ſuch laws are us'd and un- 
derſtood, without ſuch ſubmiſſion and amends, a Man that deſires to be good can 
have no peace of conſcience. | | 

The like is to be faid of thoſe ancient Canons of Councils which for light cauſes 
impoſe and decree the ſentence of excommunication. Thus the fourth Council of 
Carthage decrees him to be excommunicate qu ſacerdote verbum faciente in Eceleſia + 
egreſſus de auditorio fuerit , who ſhall go out of the Church before the Sermon be ended. 
Very many of the ſame nature might be produc'd, but they all mean the ſame thing; 
that he that is delinquent in the inſtance, when he is delated and convict ſhall be le- 
parate a while from the Communion (for that was the Diſcipline of thoſe times) and 
thruſt into the place of publick penitents. 


—_ 


RULE X, 


It is not lawful to communicate with thoſe whom the Church hath by a juſt ſentence excom- 
municated. 


Hat is, all prohibited Communion is unlawful: as if they be driven only from 
holy offices, then we muſt not admit ſuch perſons to our aſſemblies ; if a civil 
entercourle be prohibited, that the Criminal by ſhame might be brought to repen- 
tance, then that alſo muſt be denied him: for if he be bound by the cenſure of the 
Church, then we alſo who are the relatives of that coercion are tied to do our duty 
to.the Church. 

To which purpoſe there is an excellent diſcourſe in S. Cyprian, Wherefore (ſaith 
he) although there be ſome of our collegues that think it fit to neglett the Divine diſcipline, 
and do raſhly communicate with Baſilides and-Martialis, this thing ought not to ditturb 
onr faith ; ſince the Holy Gho## in the Pſalms threatens ſuch perſons, ſaying, Thou ha#t 
hated diſcipline and ca#h my words behind thee : if thou ſaweft a thief thou didit go with 
him, and wert partaker with the adalterers. He ſhews that they were corſorts and par- 
takers of other mens ſins who were joyned with the delinquents. But this thing alſo the 
Apotle Paul writes, ſaying , They are __ » back-biters, haters of God..... who 
knowing the judgment of God, that they which commit ſuch things are worthy of death, 
not only do the ſame, but have pleaſure in them that do them, For (faith he) they that 
do ſuch things are worthy of death. He manifeits and proves that they are worthy of death 
and ſhall come to puniſhmezt, not only that do evil, but they who conſent to them that ao 
evil ; who whil:ſt by an unlawful communication they are mingled with evil ſinners, 41 
that will not repent, are polluted with the contract of the guilty, and becauſe they are Joyn- 
ed in crimes, they are not ſeparated iz puniſhment. ' 

The Church having {o good warrant from Scripture proceeded to add Eccleſiaſti- 


cal penalties to thoſe that would not verifie her Sentences of juſt excommunucatr- 
ONS. 
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ons. For when ſome had got a trick to meet in houſes and pray in Conventicles, 


becauſe they were forbidden, or did voluntarily refule to enter into Churches, the Cap. 2. 


Council of Aztioch took notice of it, and forbad all ſuch communions and aſſemblies 
and entercourſes under the pain of excommunication. But this was decreed by the 
Canons commonly called Apoſtolical, S7 quis cum excommunicato ſaltem in domo 


ſo much as privately in 4 houſe , tet him be depriv'd of the Communion. The ſame 


: : ; ; Can, 10. awe 
ſimul oraverit, iſte COmMmuntionue prievetar, He that prays with an EXCOmMmmMmunicate perſon I ; 


I, 


we find often in the Ancient Epiſtles of the Popes ; in the « ſecond and in the b fourth 5 cap. 44. 
Council of Carthage, in the firſt Council of c Toledo, and in the Synod at d Auxerre © C2p-15. 


in Fra>ce, in the firſt Council of e Bracara, in the Council of f* Towraine, and the , 
f Cap.$, & 2.ts 


Council of g Ferpe. 


ap. 39. 
Cap. 33- 


4. But this is to be underſtood with one caution, and to be reduc'd to praQtice by * — 


another. 1. Although the Church excommunicates them that communicate with 
excommunicates, yet it is always to be underſtood that the partners are only ſmit- 
ten with a lefſer excommunication, and oblig'd only externally, not internally. 
For there may be many caſes very favourable in which an innocent perſon may inno- 
cently communicate with a heathen and a publican : and therefore in ſuch caſes in 
which a Man does not take part againſt , or dire&ly or by intention deſpiſe the 
Church, or give countenance, ſtrength or increment to the fin of the excommuni- 
cate , but with ſimplicity purſues other lawful purpoſes, and deſigns nothing of 
theſe, he is only tied to give fatisfaction to the Church ; but is not guilty betore 
God. For the places of Scripture quoted by S. Cyprian above-mention'd are only 
ſpoken of ſuch perſons who by their ſociety approve, and tn their hearts do conſent 
to ſuch crimes. But every Man that goes along with them in their journy or in their 
Merchandiſe, does not go along with them in their crime ; and yet if they be forbid- 
den to go along the road with them, and yer will doit, they may juſtly be preſum'd 
to go along in their conſent and approbation: and therefore the Church does well to 
forbid ſuch to come to her communions till ſhe be ſatisfied, that is, till the contrary 
does appear, or amends be made. But becauſe in many caſes the contrary can be 
made to appear, and in more caſes the contrary is true, whether it can be made 
to appear or no, therefore in ſuch caſes it muſt be underſtood, that the com- 
panion of the excommunicate 1s only bound in the face of the Church by ſuch cen- 


ſures, and not in the Court of Heaven. And to this accords that of S. Leo, Certaj-ly Epilt. g 


when any ſuch cauſe does happen, that for the hainouſneſs of ſome crime committed any 
one is jujtly deprivd of the Communion, he alone ought to be puniſh d who is involyd in the 
guilt ; nec particeps debet eſſe ſupplicii qui conſors non docetur fuiſſe commiſſj, neither is 
be to partake of the puniſhment that was not 4 conſort of the fatt, 

2. This rule is to be reduc'd to prattice with this caution, That the Church in- 

tends not to forbid any ſuch entercourſe or communion to which we ſtand preoblig'd 
by the law of Nature, ar any law of God, or of the Civil ſupreme power, from 
which the Church cannot abſolve us. The ſentence of excommunication does not 
enjoyn a ſon not to help his aged Father, nor the Phyſician to give him Phyſick in his 
ſickneſs, nor the Tenants to pay their rent, and talk with their Land-lord about his 
and their neceſſities, nor the feudatary to pay homage to his Lord: to prohibite Na- 
tural or Civil duties the Eccleſiaſtical power hath nothing ro do. If the Civil power 
hath forbidden a civil duty, he may, and then the ſubject is civilly bound in all 
things but where God hath commanded a duty. For even the King cannot com- 
mand a Wife not to pay her duty to her Husband, nor a Child to his Mother. To 
theſe they are bound by God, though they die for it ; and if the Prince be angry, yer 
God 1s well pleaſed. 
6. For although the ſupreme power can forbid even an action that is of it ſelf good 
and pious; and we are in the proper circumſtances bound to obey him, and in this 
caſe allo obedience is better than ſacrifice ; yet when the piety is neceſſary, and nor 
under choice and counſel, but under a Commandment, the King and the Biſhop ſing; 
ly or conjundly have no power to forbid it. 
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for theſe are things that are not of to day or yeſterday, but of an eternal reitude, 


and no Man knows when they did begin. For upon this account Antigone in Sophoctes 
defends 
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defends the fa& of burying her dead Brother againſt the King's commandment. 
Even the Gods themſelves, that is, the great Rulers of the World, are lubje& to 
theſe laws. So Emuripiaes, 
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This law rules them that rule the world: and therefore the Greek Tragedy does rare- 
ly well call theſe laws u4inroas, becaule all Men and all things are under their feet. 
It 15, as Pindar calls it, © vouO- Baoiney; Oratoy Te X &YavaTtwy, a law that is the 
King of all things mortal and immortal. And therefore excommunications, though 
verified by the ſecular power, cannot forbid the neceſſary and dutiful entercourſes 
of relations, or the iſſue of any duty commanded by a former obligation in the law 
of God. 
7, But if the Church will take her meaſures from the words of licr commiſſion, which 
' as they are her only warrant, (o they are the beſt rule, the external effect of excom- 
munication is this only, that we eſteem him that refuſes to hear the Church as a 
heathen and a publican. If we account and uſe him fo, it is bad enough; but then 
we have no warrant to uſe him worſe. And then as we eat and drink and talk and 
buy and fell with heathens without fin, why alſo not with excommunicates, this pre- 
cept notwithſtanding? 1 ſay, this precept notwithſtanding, for it is more than an in- 
dulgence or a leave to uſe them ſo; it is a commandment: the Rulers and ſtewards 
of God's houſhold are tied to ſeparate refractary Criminals from the ſound part; 
and the People are bound to be ſeparate, for they alſo have a ſhare in this binding 

De verbo Do. Nd looſing by way of conſent and compliance and verification, according to that of 

mini, Homil, S. Auſtin, Si fratrem habes pro Ethnico & publicano, ligaſti illum in terris ; ſi correxers 

15, fratrem, ſolviſti illum in terris. The People are to bind and looſe, that is, to eſteem 

him that is bound as a heathen and a publican, and to affiſt in the correcting of him, 
by bringing him to repentance by the inſtrument of ſhame. But this being matter of 
office, and not meerly of benefit, it is evident that it is a precept, and not a leave 
only, a Commandment, and not an indulgence. 

$. Butthen if weenquire to how much and to what manner of uſages it does oblige 
us, we ſhall be able to underſtand our duty beſt by conſidering that it is a proverbial 
expreſſion, or a form of execration, to ſfignifie impious and prophane perſons, of the 
vileſt reproach. Juſt as in the Old Teſtament, of what Nation ſoever he was, yet a 

Levit, 25, 47. ſtranger from the Covenant of God was called an 4ramite or a Syrian ; and when 
S. Paul (aid that S. Timothy's Father was a Greek, the Syriac interpreter calls him an 
Aramite: \o here a heathen and a publican ſignifies a wicked and a reprobate perſon ; 
as wecall cruel people Turks, and in the time of the holy yar all very vile and into- 
lerable virious or hated perſons were called Saracexs. Harlots and Publicans Chrilt 
joyns together ; fo Publicans and Sinners the ſame with Heathens and Publicans. 
Meaning that all contumacious ſinners, that upon admonition and Eccleſiaſtical 
correption refuſe to repent, are to be accounted enemies and ſtrangers to the rights 
and promiles of the Goſpel, enemies to the religion, and ſeparate from God, and gi- 
ven over to a reprobate ſence. 

9. Bur it cannot be inferred from hence that the ſame uſage which the Jews gave 
to Heathens and Publicans, we are tied to have towards excommunicates. That we 
muſt have no worle is certain, but not ſuch, not ſo bad, is alſo very true ; becauſe 
our Bleſſed Saviour did not even amongſt them approve of thoſe harſh and contem- 
ptuous uſages 5 un ouyYpncdais XOAAGIU, Cured av, TETipyecaiy they would not eat, 
nor drink, nor trade, nor come to them, | 


Matth, 21. 


Non monſtrare vias eadem ; 4 ſacra colenti, 
Duzſitum ad fontem ſolos deducere werpos. 


They would not do common civilities or charities to an uncircumciſed Man, to 2 Hea- 
then. But when our Bleſſed Saviour had us'd them better, and to taught others t9 
converſe with! them, to do them good and to fave their ſouls, ir will be very 


reaſonable to collect from hence, that Chriſt did not intend by this to enjoyn 6 » 
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ſuch treatments of the Excommunicates as the proud Pharilces gave to Publicans and 
Heathens : but the manner of ſpeech was 1n uſe among the Jews to ſignifie impious 
perſons and great ſinners, and lo Excommunicates are to be accounted. 

That therefore which remains 15, that the uſage here intended 1s, that they ſhould 
' be ſeparate from the communion of holy offices, trom partaking in the myſteries of 
religion ; for that was the known ule of the words of 6:-aing and /efing among the 
Jews, which Chriſt usd in giving the Church a power of excommunication. To 
bind (ignihes to forbid, and zo {oe tignities to give admiſſion and leave, according to 
that ulual ſaying of the Jews, There was nothing bound by Ezckiel or by David but 
what was bound in the Law, that is, they forbad nothing elle. So that the accounting 
theſe per{ons ſeparate from God, and torbidding them to enter into the communions 
of the [ons of God in the myſteries of their religion, 1s all that can by. any.probability 
be inferr d from hence, excepting what 1s ſuperadded from common reaſon and the 
laws of nature ; that if beyond this there be danger of receiving hurt, the leparation 
go further : and therefore the Apoſtles gave caution to their converts that they thould 
not ſalute or admit into their houles falle Apoſtles, becauſe of the imminent danger ; 
but beyond this I find no Divine Commandment. | 

Whatloever therefore belides theſe things is ſuperadded by the laws of the King or 
'the Canons of the Church, is to be obeyed upon thole accounts, where no other du- 
ty is prejudic'd ; and therefore in this there is no other rule of Conſcience, but that 
we firſt attend to the laws of God concerning our other dutics, and then to the laws 
of the King inthis. Bur inthe thing it felt, excommunication cuts the refractory 
ſinner from the communion or religious entercourle of the Church; he is not to be 
reckoned as a Brother, or arelative in our religious friendſhipand union. The offi- 
ces of humanity and civility are not to be denied to him ; but there ought to be no 
dearnel(s and proximity of friendſhip : we are not to take much care of reproving him z 
his ears are ſhut totruth, and he cannot hear good counſel ; hnjus ergo deſperanda ſa- 
las ( as Cicero ſaidot the like perions ) unleſs a new hope ariſe, we may deſpair of his 
ſalvation. 

One thing moreI add, That when the Church inflits cenſures upon thoſe who 
communicate with the Excommunicates, it 15 not upon a real belief that all ſuch per- 
ſons are guilty of the ſame crimes by ſecret approbation or conſent, but becauſe ſhe 
cannot tell whether they be or no; for itis a jult legal preſumption, and hath ſome 
natural probability that it is ſo; and the Church is but roo jultly offended and ſcan- 
daliz'd at ſuch communications and entercourſe. But then on all {ides there is a diffe- 
rence to be made, and the Church mult not be ſo oftended when he that communi- 
cates with the excommunicate apparently does not, or by that communion cannot be 
preſumed to partake of the principal ſin : and therefore beſides the tyranny and uſur- 
pation and ill:gal proceedings of Hildebrand againſt the Emperor Henry, excommu- 


nicating him upon pretence of Simony in the matter of inveſtirures, he did fooliſhly 


and unreaſonably excommunicate all them that did partake or converſe with hum. 
For firſt the Church hath no powet dire&ly to make laws in the matter of ſecular con- 
verſation : andif it be ſaid, by conſequence and legal preſumption the Church con- 
cludes {uch perſons that communicate with rhe excommunicates to conſent or par- 
take of the crime ; that is according as the matter 1s, and in this cale 1s extremely un- 
reaſonable and fooliſh : for it cannor be imagined that all the ſubjects of the Emperor 
ſhould bepartners of the bargains, or ſhould know of them, or believe any ſuch 
thing, or approve it, if they did know or believe it ; and the communicating with 
their Prince as ſubje&s could not infer it, with any ſeeming probability, that they 
were all Simoniacks. 

But then on the other ſide, the ſons of the Church muſt be with curioſity re- 
ſtrain'd in their communions with ſuch excommunicates, whoſe converſation does 
with probability involve us in the guilt and participation of the principal crime: 
and this 1s eſpecially to be obſerved in fins about Government, and in matters of 
perſwaſion, that is, in matters of Hereſie and Schiſm ; for their word eateth like 4 
caxker, that 1s, theſe crimes are mfe&ious and ſcatter themſelves into all thatcon- 
verſe with them, or is very likely ſo todo; and therefore in theſe caſes the ſubje&s 
may be more reſtrained from entercourſe with excommunicates, and ir muſt bea 
ue neceffity that muſt warrant it, than may paſs and be allowed in other 
cales. 


This 
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14. This is all I find neceſſary to be conſidered in the matter of Eccleſiaſtical cenſ ures, 


2 Cor.2.9, 


in order to the regulating of conſcience : which the Caſuiſts in the Keman Church, 
have handled in great volumes, and make it commonly the one half of all their &q- 
quiries and miniſteriesof Conſcience. For all the queitions and conſiderations con- 


 cerning ſuſpenſions, irregularities, interditts, depoſitions and degradations, abſolutions 


of the dead and of the abſent, the forms of abſolution, reſervation of caſes, delegations and 
licenſes, abſolutions againſt our wills, and by others who bound us not, and upon falſe ſug- 
geſtions, abſolutions upon condition and retaciaences, ſentences uncertain and unkuon n, _ 
communications comminatory & iplo facto, papal ana epiſcopal, common and ſpecial, prin- 
cipal and delegate, by regulars and ſeculars, the excommunication of Argels and Levils, 
of Fowls and Beaſts, Pagans and Fews, and thouſands of queſtions, caſes, accidents, 
incidents, limitations of times appendant to all theſe, which make the peace of con- 
ſcience to be as impoſſible as the condudt of it, all theſe are cut off by the limplicity of 
truth, and the plainneſs of Divine inſtitutions, which are ſew, and eafie, and uſe- 
ful, and reaſonable; wiſe, but not perplext ; ſevere, but not inſnaring. But thoſe 
things which are introduc'd by humane authority and rely upon ſecular intereſts, the 
artifices of covetous or ambitious men, and are maintain'd by force and falſe or un- 
certain principles, they are fit for the forum contentioſum, for Courts of ftrife, but not 
for the Court of Conſcience, which 1s troubled by any thing that deſtroys peace as 
certainly as by that which deſtroys innocence. 


Set. 3. Of Canons Eccleſiaſtical. 


That which Tam next to enquire of, is, concerning the more particular perſons or 
communities of men in whom the Eccleſiaſtical power is ſubjected, and where we 
are to find the records of Eccleſiaſtical laws, and from whom the obligations of Con- 
{cience do proceed, and in what matters their authority is competent, and their Ca- 
nons obligatory. That is, to what and whoſe Eccleſiaſtical Canons the Conſcience 
is, and how far it is bound. 


RULE XI. 


The Canons of the Apoſiles which are of Order and external government do oblige the Cm- 
ſcience by being accepted in ſeveral Churches, not by their firſt eſtabliſhment. 


Hat the Canons which the Apoſtles made did oblige the Churches to whom they 
were.-fitted and directed is without all queſtion, according to that of the Apoſtle, 
To this end alſo did | write, that I might know the proof of you, whether ye be obeatent in 
all things. For whatſoever was their ordinary power, yet they had fo much of ex- 
traordinary, had ſuch ſpecial commiſſions and warranties from Chriſt, had ſuch gifts 
and miracles of power, ſo much wiſdom, ſo much charity, and ſo intire a govern- 
ment, and were the only fountains from whence the rules of the Church were to be 
deriv'd, that their word ought to be a law to whom it was ſent, and a precedent to 
them that ſhould hear of it: it was like the pattern in the Mount, to which all 
Churches in equal circumſtances and the fame conjunction of affairs might conform 
their practices. 
Thus we find that the Apoſtolical decree of abſtaining from bloud was obſerved by 


' more Churches than thoſe of Syria and Cilicia to which the Canon was directed ; and 


the college of Widows or Deaconeſſes, though provided for the firſt miniſtery of the 
Churches and relief of ancient widows, deriv'd it ſelf into the manners of the 
Weſtern Churches, and laſted longer than there was need. There was no hurt 1n 
it ; the reverence to the perlons and dignity Apoſtolical was foundation enough to 
bear a greater burden : but the retention of ſuch Canons and orders was jult like the 
retention ofthe Judicial laws in ſome Commonwealths, which they did in regard tO 
the Divine wildom ; though they in fo doing did piouſly indeed, but yet did not 
imitate that wiſdom by which thoſe laws were made. A 
ut 


UMI 
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But becauſe it is evident that the laws of order and government were fitted to 
times and places and preſent neceſlities, the ſame wiſdom that fo fitted the laws and 
things together, did alſo know that thole rules were not good when the things were 
changed and grew unfit for that meaſure. The Apoſtles in their firſt preachings 
and converlation in Jeruſalem inſtituted a ceenobitick life, an.! had a'lthings in com- 
mon with the believers ; indeed noman was tied to it : and ci the {ame nature were 
their Canons, Counlels and advices, and propolitious oi what was beſt. But that 
advice related tothe preſent neceſſities of believers: they were likely to fiffer per- 
ſecution, and the Nation was ina little time to be deſtroyed, and therefore it was 
rudence to ſell their lands, and charity to divide the uſe of it. But if any man 
jhall ay that this obliges all Chriſtians, he is unreaſonable ; but if they do nor, 
then it is certain thar their laws oblige according to the ſubje&t matter and the 
changing reaſons of things, and therefore not by their authority alone, bur by their 
authority alſo who are judges of the reaſon of things, and can declare with obligati- 
on. | 
But yet further, The orders which the Apoſtles gave to their Churches, thouglt 
'they be as good now as they were then, and have equal circumſtances, yet unleſs it 
can appear that they by them intended to oblige all ages of the Church, although 
they were not free men, yet they are free now. Now this is certain, that they gave 
no ſuch laws but what they receiv'd in Commandment from Chrilt ; and when ever 
they (aid of any particular, This ſay I, not the Lord, they gave but an advice, or 
made a temporary urder ; but when they ſaid, Thi we have receiv'd from the Lord, 
it is always a doctrine of faith, ora moral Commandmenr. So that the rules of or- 
der being neither of theſe are but topical, and limited, and tranſient ; ſuch which 
when they are choſen by the Rulers of Churches they become Canons and meaſures 
of practice, but elſe not. The Apoſtle made an order in the Corinthian Church, 
chat men ihould not pray or propheſie having their heads covered: bur yet in France 
the preachers are covered, and donot think they prevaricate an Apoſtolical Canon z 
becauſe they ſuppos'd it reach'd no iurther but to that Church, or ar leaſt was agree- 
able to the manners and cuſtoms of thofe places. S. Paul appointed that they ſhould 
lay aſide every firſt tirſt day of the week ſomething for the poor : bur he that ſhall 
chuſe to do this upon his weekly faſting-day, does as well ; he does the ſame thing 
in another circumſtance. * S. Paul gavein order to Timothy that a Biſhop ſhould nor 
be a novice ; meaning in age, or in Chriſtianity, or both : and yet S. Timothy him- 
ſelf was but a novice, being choſen Biſhopat the age of twenty five years, as the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories report ; and Theoaofius choſe Ne#arins being but newly con- 
verted ; and the peoplechoſe S. Ambroſe to be Biſhop before he was baptiz'd, and 
the eletion was confirmed by Valentinian., Fabianus, Cyprian, Nicolaws, Severus, 
Tarafins, were all novices or new Chriſtians when they were choſen Biſhops; and yer 


the Church made no ſcruple of that Canon of the Apoſtles, becauſe to break it was Cofulr, Art; 


more for the editication of the Church. And I remember that Caſſander, ſpeaking 22 


of che intolerable evils that fell upon the Church by the injunction offingle life to 
Prieſts and Biſhops, he ſays this law ought to have been relaxed, although it had been 
an Apoſtolical Canon. * Thus allo it happened in the Canon concerning the col- 


ledge of widows, Let not a widow be choſen under threeſcore years ; and yet Juſtinian Novel.x2:3, 
{ufter'd one of forty years old to be choſen, and had no ſcruple, and he had no re- <12.13. 


proof : but that was nogreat matter ; for the whole inſtitution it (elf is now laid 
alide, and other appointments are eſtabliſhed, * And which is moſt of all, that De- 
cretal ofthe Apoſtles which was made in full Council, the moſt Occumenical Coun- 
cil that ever was in Chriſtendom, made at the requeſt of the Churches of the Gen- 


tiles, and the enquiry of the Jews, forbidding to eat things ſtrangled, is no where Lib. 32. contrs 
oblerved in the Weſtern Churches of Chriſtendom ; and S. Auſtin affirm'd that if any + ye Ma- 


man in his time made a ſcruple of cating ſtrangled birds, every man did laugh at him. * Tjv.2.Chay. 
2, Rule 2, 


Bur of this I have given a full account *. 

5, Now if thole Canons Apoſtolical which are recorded in Scripture, and concern- 
ing which-we arc (ure that they had Apoſtolical Authority, be without ſcruple laid 
alide 1n all Chriſtendom, ſome every where, ſome in ſome places, it is evident that 
It is the {ence of the whole Catholick Church, that the Canons of the Apoſtles for 
order an external meaſures of Government had a limited ſphere of activity, and 
bind nor beyond their reaſon and convenience, that is, as every Church ſhall find 
them 
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them fitted rotheir own meaſures; and therefore this is much more true in ſuch 
things which are bur pretendedly Apoſtolical, whoſe name is borrowed, whole 
ftory is uncertain, whoſe matter is dubious, whoſe records are not authentick: 
and therefore whatever elle can be pretended to be Apoſtolical, and is of this 
contingent nature and variable matter, 1s evidently ſubje& ro. the preſent autho- 
rity of every Church or Chriſtian Kingdom which is ſupreme 1n its own domini. 
ON. 
4 But beſides the reaſonableneſs of the thing, we ſee it pradtis'd in all places with- 
* out diſpute or queſtion ; that thoſe things which are called Canons Apoltolical, and 
either were not {o, or not certainly ſo, are yet laid aſide by thoſe Churches who pre- 
tend to believe them to be ſo. The fifth Canon of the Apoſtles in that collection 
which is called Apoſtolical, appoints that the firſt-fruits ſhall be ſent hometo the hoy- 
ſes of Biſhops and Prieſts, and makes no queſtion but they divide them amongſt the 
Deacons and Clerks ; but Ithink in the Church of Koze they pay no tirſt-fruits, and 
what they do pay, the Biſhops and Prieſts keep unto them(clves. But this is no- 
thing. The ſixth Canon commands that a Prielt or a Deacon ſhould not under pre- 
tence of religion put away his wife: now this is lo far from being receiv'd in the 
Church of Kome, that for this very Canons ſake Baronirs calls the colletion A b 
phal, and reje&s them from being Apoſtolical. The ſeventh Canon torbids a Biſhop 
or Presbyter to have any thing to doin ſecular affairs, under pain of depoſition. This 
would deſtroy much of the grandeur of the Church of Rome if it were receiv'd, And 
the tenth deſtroys one of their great corruptions in dilcipline and doctrine, for it is a 
perfect deletery of their private Maſs; it excommunicates thoſe of the people who 
come to Churches and go away before they have received the Communion, calling 
them diſturbers of the Church ; now this at Rowe would ſeem a ſtrange thing. And 
yet all theſe are within that number of fifty, which Baronzus ſays were known toan- 
tiquity. Burt he that deſires more inſtances in this affair, may conſult the Canons 
themſelves, amongſt which he will find very few obſerved at this day by any 
Reginald.prax, Church in Chriſtendom. The Church of Rome ny to believe that the Wed- 


ſort peenit.l, 4, es; and yet the Wedneſday Faſt 


<.12.S&.zp, Neſday and Friday Faſt were ordained by the Apoſt 
148.n.133. js not obſerved except by particular order and cuſtom, but in very few places. *I 
ſhall give one inſtance more. The Apoſtles commanded the Feaſt of Eaſter to bece- 
lebrated upon the Sunday after the full Moon which ſhould happen after the vernal 
Aquinox: So the Weſtern Churches ſaid. The Eaſtern pretended another Canon 
from 5. John, tocelebrate it after the manner of the Jews: and though they were 
confident and zealous for that obſervation upon the Apoſtolical warrant ; yet the 
Weſtern Biſhops at firſt, and afterwards the whole Church did force the Eaſterlings 
to change that rule which they and their forefathers had avowed to all the world, to 
have received from S. Fohn ; andit is obſervable that this was done upon the deſigns 


of peace and unity, not upon any pretence that S, Fohz had never fo given it inorder 
to the 4ſian Churches. 


— 


RULE XII. 


All thoſe Rituals which were taught to the Church by the Apoſiles concerning miniſteries, 
which were of Divine inſtitution, do oblige all Chriſtendom to their obſervation. 


; T Inſtance in the Holy Sacrament firſt of all : concerning which the Apoſtles deli- 
; vered to the Churches the eſſential manner of celebration, that is, the way of do- 
ing it according to Chriſts commandment : for the words themſelves being large and 
indefinite were ſpoken indeed only to the Apoſtles, but yer they were repreſentatives 
of all the whole Eccleſiaſtical order in ſome things, and of the whole Chriſtian 
Church in other, and therefore what parts of duty and power and office did belong to 
each, the Apoſtles muſt teach the Church, or the could have no way of knowing 
without particular revelation. 

2, Thus the Apoſtles raught the Bithops and Prieſts to conſecrate the Symbols of 
bread and wine before they did communicate ; not only becauſe by Chriſts example 
we vere taught to give thanks before we eat, bur becauſe the Apoſtles knew "at 
the Symbols were conſecrated to a myſtery, And this was done from the begiooing, 

an 
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and in all Churches and in all ages of the Church ; by which we can conclude firm- 
ly in this Rule, that the Apoſtles did give a Canon or rule to the Churches to be ob- 
ſerved always, and that the Church did never believe ſhe had authority or reaſon to 
recede from it. For in thole rites which are Miniſteries of grace, no Man muſt in- 
terpoſe any thing that can alter any part of the inſtitution, or make a change or 
variety in that which is of Divine appointment. For the effe& in theſe things de- 
pends wholly upon the will of God, and we have nothing to diſcourſe or argue ; 
for we know nothing but the inſtitution, nothing of the reaſon of the thing : and 
therefore we*mulſt m theſe caſes with ſimplicity and obedience apply our {elves to 
practice as we have received, for we have nothing elſe to guide us: memory and obe- 
dience, not diſcourſe and argument, are here in ſealon. 
' Andinthis we have an evident and apparent practice of the Church handed to us 
by all hands that rouch thele myſteries: as who pleaſe may ſee in 4 Juſtin «Martyr, 5 Arol-2-ad 
b Ireneus, C n_ dS. Cyril of feruſalem, and of e Alexandria, f 8. Baſil, S. Gregory TS ad 
Aſſen de wita | oyft, g Optatus Milevitanw, h S. Chryſoſtom, i S. Ambroſe, k $. Hierom, tx. c. 34- 

1 S. Auſtin, m Theodoret, n Gregorins Emiſſenus, 0 Gregory the Great, p Damaſeen, q Re- (GT 


d f : Cellum, 
migius, x Paſchaſius and divers others, and abſolutely in all the Liturgics that ever 4 Mytag. 
were usd in the Church: fo that the derivation of this Canon from the Apoſtles is vj np kg? 4 
as evident as the obedience to it was univerſal. 10. © 15, 

f Lib. De fpir, 
S. cap, 27. g Lib. 2, Contr, Par- þh In 2 Tim, Hom. 2.Serm.de prod't, Jud. # De Sacraim. lib4.c 4, & Ep 1,& Ep.$5.2d Evagrium,8: 
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4. But where the Apoſtles did not interpoſe, there the Churches have their liberty; 
and 1n thoſe things alſo which evidently were no part of the appointed liturgy or 
miniſtration, in thoſe things though it be certain the Apoſtles did give rutes of order 
and decency, yet becaule order is as variable as the Tacticks of an army, and decen- 
Cy is a relative term, and hath a tranſient and changeable ſence, in all thele things 
there is no preſcription to the Church, though we did know what the Churches A- 
poſtolical did practiſe, for they did it with liberty: and therefore we are not bound ; 
the Churches are as free as ever ; though the ſingle perſons in the Churches can be 
bound, yet the Churches always have liberty. _ | | 

5, And indeed that is the belt ſign that the Apoſtles gave no perpetual order in any 
inſtance, and that it is no part of the inſtitution or the miniſtery of grace, when the 
Ancient Churches, who were zealous for the honor Apoſtolical, and accounted eve- 
ry thing excellent that deriv'd from them, did differ in their practices. Thus the 
Greek and Latine Churches did always differ in the Sacramental bread, the Latins 
conſecrating in unleavened bread which the Greeks refuſe: if either one or other 
had been neceſſary they ſhould have been clearly taught it, and if they had, there is 
no reaſon to believe but they would have kept the depoſizurs, there being no temprta- 
tion to the contrary, and no difficulty in the thing, and no great labor to preſerve ; 
the daily uſe of the Church would have had in it no variety; for no traditions are 
ſurer, or eaſier preſerved than the AeTvpyma the matters of liturgy and the Rituals 
Apoſtolical: which when we find that they were unitedly and conſentingly kept by the 
Ancient Churches , we may well ſuppoſe the Apoſtles to be the firſt principle of 
derivation, and that the thing it ſelf was neceſſary and a part of the religion ; bur 
if  — firſt they varied, they had no common principle, and therefore they had no ne- 
cellity. ; 

6. Thus that the Biſhop or Prieſt ſhould be the only Miniſter of conſecration is an 
Apoſtolical Canon or Rule, 4 quorum preces Chriſti corpus ſanguiſque conficitur, lanth xyio. vg. 
S. Hicrom: and the continuation and deſcent of this particular from the manners 
the Apoſtolical miniſtration is evident in the fore-alleged teſtimonies. Now be- 
cauſe by this conſtant derivation we can purſue the tra& up to the Apoſtles, and 
trom their practice and teaching of it we can underſtand it to be the will of God, 
and becaule this whole miniſtery is an a& of grace and depends only upon the will 
of God, we perceive the thing to be neceſſary and unalterable, we muſt look for 
grace 1n the miniſteries of grace ſo as God hath appointed them; and therefore in 

theſe things the Churches of the ſucceeding ages have no authority, no liberty, no 
variety. * That Women do communicate in the holy myſteries is not ſet down in 
the inſtitution: but the Church derives her warranty from the interpretation and 
order 
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* order and practice Apoſtolical: the Church was taught by the Apoſtles to admit 
them, and ſhe always did it: and thele things amongit ſober and modeft Men do lug. 
ficiently prove one another. They always did it, and therefore they were taught 
it by the Apoſtles: and they were taught to do fo by the Apoſtles, and theretore 

Panormiran. in they were oblig'd todo it. And.now in matters of ſalvation and common duty, the 

capit, Majores yyje of the Church is, Scriprura loquens i; maſculino procedit etiam in famining, 

No Notzb. There is no difference in ſexes, and before God it is now as it ſhall be in the reſur- 
rection, There is neither male nor female with him, but all alike. 

7. That the Symbols were to be conſecrated, and who were to conſecrate, and who 
were to receive, were of great neceſlity to be taught and determin'd: and in all this 
we ſee unity and —_ authority and obedience; but when we go beyond this 
and the plain and neceſſary and conſtituent parts of the inſtitution, we find varicty 
and uncertainty. That bread 1s to be us'd is plain : but whether leavened or unlea- 
vened neither Chriſt nor his Apoſtles have lett in charge or memory. That wine is 
to be bleſs'd is certain: but whether mingled with water or not mingled, we are nor 
determined by any authority. That the bread and wine are to be bleis'd we are ſure: 
but in what form of words, and whether by the myſtick prayer, or the words of inſti- 
tution, is not deriv'd to us by ſufficient tradition. That the Lord's Supper is fa- 
credly and with reverence to be receiv d istawght us by the Apoſtles : but whether 
this reverence ought to be expreis'd by taking it virgize ſaliva, faſting, or not faſt- 
ing, the Apoſtles left the Churches to their choice. In thoſe things which did co- 
operate immediately to the grace of the Sacrament, in thoſe we were not to invent 
any thing, and in thoſe we were tied io vOcLy what was deliver'd us. 

' Andtheſame is the caſe in Baptilm, i winch that which was neceſſary is that the 
perſon be baptized in water, and 1n the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt : 
but whether the Prieſt liall ſay, Þ:go ic 52ptizo, as the Latins do, or Baptizerur ſer- 
v#5 Chriſti, as the Greeks do, 1s indificregi: and if the Apoſtles had us'd any other 
little variety of words, yet if there was n«c-n the firſt Churches an unity and univer- 
ality of practice, tt is certain the Apoſties did not by their a&t or Canon intend to 
oblige all Chriſtendom ; but themlelves did it with liberty, and therefore fo might 
the Churches after them. - | 

For, excepting thole things which the Apoſtles received from Chriſt in which 
they were miniſters to all ages, once for all conveying the mind of Chriſt to the ge- 
nerations to come, 1n all other things they were but ordinary Miniſters, to govern 
the Churches in their own times, and lctt all that ordinary power to their ſuccel- 
ſors, with a power to rule their Churches, ſuch as they had, and therefore what 
ever they conveyed as from Chriſt, a part of his doctrine or any thing of his appoint- 
ment, this was to bind for ever; for Chriſt only is our law-giver, and what he ſaid, 
was to la(t for ever: in all things which he ſaid not, the Apoſtles could not be law- 
givers, they had no ſuch authority ; and therefore whatſoever they order by their 
own wildom, was to abide as long as the reaſon did abide; but ſtill with the ſame 
liberty with which they appointed ir ; for of all Men in the World they would leaſt 
put 4a ſnare upon the Diſciples, or tie fetters upon Chriſtian liberty. But in Divine 
Commandments, and in what were the appointed miniſteries of grace, they were 
but the mouth of Chriſt and Miniſters of his holy ſpirit ; atid in thoſe things, what 
they told to the Churches is bur law for ever. 

. - Of the ſame nature is the diſtin&ion of Biſhops from Presbyters, and the govern- 
ment of the Church by them : 'for this being done in the Apoſtles times, and imme- 
diately receiv'd by all Churches, who every where and ever ſince were governed by 
Biſhops and by Presbyters under them, ir is not only ſtill to be retain'd unalterably, 
and 1s one of thoſe great things in which the preſent Churches have no liberty or au- 
my to make a change, but it is to be concluded to be a law of Chriſt, which the 
Apoſtles did convey with an intent to oblige all Chriſtendom ; not only becauſe the 
Apoſtles could not in things indifferent oblige or make a law to ſucceeeding ages, for 
they had no authority and could not govern Churches after they were dead, and it 
was againſt the laws of Chriſt that the commandments of Men ſhould be taught for 
doctrines, and it is againſt Chriſtian liberty, that a laſting neceſſity ſhould by 
Man be put upon any thing, and the ſucceeding Churches would be ſtreightned in 
the liberty which Chriſt had given them, and in which they were bound to ſtand 
faſt ; not only all this, but this was a Miniſtery of grace, the Biſhops were for _ 
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appointed ro give 4 g/ft by the laying 0n of hands : and therefore here was an appoint- 
ment by Chriſt and by Chriſts ſpirit ; for there 1s not in the world a greater prelum- 
ption, than that any thould think to convey a gift of God, unleſs by God he be ap- 

inted todoit. Here then could be no variety, and no liberty : this Canon Apo- 
ſtolical is of eternal obligation, and the Churches cannot otherwiſe be continued. 

But then in the appendages and annexes of this, the Apoſtles did do their miniſte- 
ries ; they did invocate the holy Spirit upon thoſe which were to be ordained : but 
intheſe they had no commandment what form to uſe. Impoſition of hands and pray- 
er were the neceſſary and appointed miniſtery ; for in theſe things the Churches did 
not vary, but took them from the Apoſtles as the appointed Liturgy : but with what 
forms of words, and with the tradition of what inſtruments, 1s lett to the choice and 
Oeconomy of every Church, 


RULE XIII. 


In the Rules which the Apoſiles gave to their Churches in things indifferent, the Church 
hath a liberty ; but it is not uſed but for great reaſon and great neceſſuy, and for the 
edification of the people committed to their charge. 


HE reaſons of this Rule are theſe two. Firſt, becauſe it is a great regard to 

the honour'd names of the Apoſtles, the pillars and foundations of the Church, 
that there be not an cafic change made of what they in wiſdom had determin'd tobe 
the meaſures of order and decency. * But this is to be underſtood in ſuch things 
which change not, and whoſe nature although it be not of moral obligation, yer 
the reaſon that bound it firſt may be perpetual, and ſuch which cannot be ſucceeded 
to, and cannot be excelled. Thus the keeping of the Lords day, beſides all the other 
reaſons deriv'd from the nature of the thing, yet even for this alone, becauſe it de- 
riv'd from the Apoſtles, is to remain fo for ever : becauſe the reaſon being at firſt 
competent for which rhey kept their aſſemblies, and gave that day to religion, and 
the ſame reaſon remaining for ever, and another cannot come in place of it, and a 
greater there cannot be, although the Churches are not in Conſcience directly bound, 


yet collaterally and indire&ly they are. For it would be a plain contempt of the per- 


ſons and wiſdom of the Apoſtles, beſides the diſreſpe& to the myſtery it ſelf, to 
change the Sunday Feſtival into any other day ; for ſince there can be no reaſon for fo 
doing, and a greater bleſſing than Chriſts Reſurre&ion we are not to expe, and a 
greater reaſon for the keeping of a day than a thankſgiving for the greateſt bleſſing 
there cannot be ( except a Divine commandment ) the only reaſon why any Church 
ſhould change it muſt relate to the Apoſtles, and therefore beno leſs a contempt of 
their perſons, and a leſſening of their eminence, and could not be leſs than an intole- 
rable ſcandal. 

The other reaſon is, becauſe the Apoſtles even in things where they had no Divine 
Commandment, yet had the Spirit of God, * the ſpirit of wiſdom and government ; 
and therefore where evidently there is not an inconvenience, or an uſeleſneſs, or an 
unreaſonableneſs by reaſon of the change of times and circumſtances, the Churches 
are on the ſurer ſide when they follow the practice and precedents of the Apoſtles, 
and have the confidences of a reaſonable hope that ſuch appointments are pleaſing to 


® 1 Cor,7:40; 


Chriſt, ſince it is not unlikely that ap were deriv'd from the Spirit of Chriſt. But | 


in thele caſes the practices and Canons Apoſtolical muſt be evident and prov'd : For 
ſince in theſe particulars of leſſer concernment, we do' bur preſume and conjecture 
that the Apoſtles were taught by the Spirit immediately ; if it be but a conjecture 
= = Apoſtles did teach or practiſe it, we have two lame feet, and cannot tread 
ecurely. 

I ſhall give one inſtance in this particular, but it will be of great uſe, not only for 
the verification of this explication ofthe Rule, but in order to conſcience, becauſe 
it is in ſome Churches tied with ſtrait cords, and pretended to be very neceſſary, and 
of great obligation upon this ſtock, becauſe it was appointed by the Apoſtles: and it 
is the obſervation of Lent and the weekly Faſting; days. 
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Of the Lent-faſt, and the weekly faſting-days. 
4 Thefaſt of Lentofall that are not, pretends the moſt fairly to have been an Apoſto- 


lical tradition ; andifit could prove lo it would with much probability pretend to 
have been impoſed with a perpetual obligation. 


5. Ofthe firſt we have many teſtimonies from the Ancient Fathers. So S. Hierom, 
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Nos unam quaadrageſimam ſecundum traditionem Apoſtolorum toto anno, tempore nobic con- 
gruo jejunamws, SOS, Leo, DS ned ergo in omni tempore unumquemque convenit facere 
Chriſtianum,jd nunc ſolicitins eſt & aevotins exequenaum ut Apeſtolica inſtitutio quaar agin- 
ta dierum jejunits impleatur. And again, A Sanits Apoſtolus per dottrinam ſpiritus ſaniti 
majora ſunt inſtituta jejunia, ut per commune conſortium crucis Chriſti, nos etiam aliquid 
in eo quod propter nos geſſit ageremus. Tothele agrees Iſidorus Hiſpalenſis, Lnaarageſi- 
ma in univerſo orbe inſtitutione Apoſtolica obſervatur circa confinium Dominice paſſions, 
To which Dorothens a Greek Abbot does conſent, ſave only that he ſays more ; for he 
affirms that the Apoſtles did conlecrate the leven quadrageſimal weeks of faſting. So 
that here we have four Ancient Authors give teſtimony that the Lent-faſt was a tra- 
dition or an appointment Apoſtolical. 

Now ifit come from the Apoſtles by way of precedent or authority, the thing it 
ſelf hath in its nature or appendage ſome advantages by which with much reaſon- 
ableneſs we may believe it was intended to bind all ages of the Catholick Church, 
Becauſe the uſctulneſs of it will be as much now as ever it was; and it being a ſpeci- 
fication of the duty of fafting, which will never be out of ſeaſon, and having always 
the ſame common caule, that is the precedent of Moſes and Es, and the example 
of our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf, the duty not being relative to time or place, and the 
reaſon of the inſtitution being of perpetual regard, and the uſcfulnels very great, 
and the thing pious and holy,. and add to theſe, all Churches ancient and modern 
having received 4t till now of late, it will be very like a duty incumbent upon 
all Churches and all ages to obſerve this faft which the Apoſtles with ſo much reaſon 
did preſcribe. 

And in pur{uance of this we find ſome excellent perſons in the Ancient Churches 
laying expreſly that this inſtitution is warranted to us from Chriſt, So S. Auſtin, 
The. Caraſme or Lent-faſt hath an authority of a Faſt both in the Old Teſtament from the 
faſt of Moles and Elias, 4nd out of the Goſpel ( becauſe ſo many days the Lord faſted) de- 
monſlrating that the Goſpel does not differ from the law: and again, By that number of 


forty in which Moſes and Elias 4nd our Lord himſelf did faſt, was ſignified unto us that we 


muſt abſtain from ſecular delights. The ſame thing allo is affirmed by S. Hierom, Mo- 
ſes ad Elias in their forty days hunger were filled with the converſation of God : and our 
Lord himſelf faſted ſo many days in the wilderneſs that he might leave to us the ſolemn days 


In Jonz cap-3* of faſting ; or, as he ſays in another place, hereditatem nobis jejunii derelinquens, 4d 
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eſum corporis ſui ſub hoc numero animas noſtras preparat, leaving to us the inheritance of 
faſting, under this number he prepares our ſouls for the eating of his body, So Iſidore, The 
firſt is the faſt of Lent, which began from the faſt of Moſes and Helias and of our Bleſſed 
Lord, who faſted ſo many aays. ; 
Now although theſe Fathers intend not to ſay that our Lord did command this 
faft, but gave us a precedent and an example toimitate as well as we can; he was 
the occaſion why.the Church took that time, and perform'd that ſeverity: yet the 
example of our Blefled Lord cannot be negle&ed without fin : Nox enim, Fratres, 
leve peccatum eſt indittam Duadrageſimam a Domino non jejunare, & Jjejunia conſecra- 
taventris voracitate diſſolvere, &c. 1aid the Author of the twenty fifth Sermon 1n the 
works of S. Ambroſe. It is not a light fin not to keep the Lenten-faſt which was indicted 
by our Lord, aud with thegreadinef/ of the belly to diſſolve theſe conſecrated faſting-aays. 
or what does he deſerve that breaks the faſt which Chriſt indifted ? If therefore thou 
wilt be a Chriſtian thou muſt do as Chriſt did, He that had no fin faſted forty aays: and 
wilt not thou voho haſt ſinned keep the Lent-faſt? He (1 ſay ) that had no ſin yet {ated for 
our fins : Think therefore in thy Conſcience what a kind of Chriſtian thou art, when Chriſt 
faſting for thee thou wilt eat thy dinner. This Author whoever he was ( for it was not 
S. Ambroſe ) ſuppoſed that the example of Chriſt was a ſufficient indicion of the 
Quadrageſimal faſt. But it is to be obſerved that it is not unuſual with Ancient wrr 
ters to affirm a thing to be by Divine right, if there be in Scripture but an authentick 


pre” 
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precedent and example of it. Thus when the Canon law affirms #» 6. de cexfibus, 

cap. /uanquam, That the Churches and Church-men are tree from (ecular exactions 

not only by humane but allo by Divine right: which ſaying becauſe toour ears it mult 

needs [cem extremely harſh, the Glols upon the place does ſoften. it, by referring it 

to the fact of Joſeph to the Egyprian Prieſts, and of Artaxerxes to the Iſraclites. So 

that it is not intended that things of this nature be Divine precepts properly {o cal- 
led ; but ſuch which the Church for decent regard takes up in imitation of to great yp oh ark 
examples: and indeed they are ſuch, which when the Church hath upon ſuch ac- 23-S-&.quna 
counts taken up, cannot be omitted without ſin, if they be omitted without cauſe: 0% 
for then they have authority when they are commanded by our ſuperiors. But the 
example of our B. Lord 1 ſuch extraordinaries as theſe is but a very weak argument 

to introduce ai inſtitution, ordinary and perpetual, troubleſome and enſnaring. But 

of this that we may be rid at once, I will ſet down the judgment of S. Auſtin and of 

S. Chryſoſtom. In what ſhall we imitate the ways of Chriſt ? Shall it be in that magnifi- S. ug. n 
cence in which God was in the fleſh? Or does he exhort us to this, or exatt of us to do mi- ad cen 
racles ſuch as he aid? Fe ata not ſay, Ve ſhall not be my diſciples unleſs ye walk upon the 

ſea, or unleſs ye raiſe to life him that hath been dead four days, or unleſs ye open the eyes of 

one that was bora blind, What therefore does he mean, ſaying, Ve muſt enter by the door ; 

Learn of me, becauſe | am meek and humble in heart? that's entring 19 by the door, 

that's the imitation of Chriſt that is requir'd of us. But S. Chryſoſtom (ays the 

ſame thing, and more pertinently and applied to this matter of faſting: He doth ot 

ſay his faſt is to be imitated, although he might propound theſe forty days of his : But gumil in 
Learn of me, for | am meek and humble in heart : yea rather contrarily, when he ſeat the Manh. 47 
Apoſtles to preach the Goſpel, he did not ſay, Faſt, but, Eat whatſoever is ſet before you. 

Now this argument of our Bleſſed Lord's example being remov'd, and it being cer- 

tain that from his example to conciude a Divine precept in ſuch extraordinaries and 
external actions is the worlt argument of the World; and it being exprelly attirm- 

ed by S. Chryſoſtom that Chriſt did not in his faſting propound himſelf as imitable 

by us, we-may now return to the firſt conſideration and pretence, and inquire whe- 

ther or no the faſt of Lent was a tradition and Canon Apoſtolical: that is, not only 
whether this did deſcend from their practice (for if Chriſt's example did not oblige 

us in this, much leſs could that of the Apoſtles; ) bur alſo whether the Apoſtles 

did deliver this as a rule for the practice of the Churches 1n all deſcending ages. 


The Lent-faſt is not a Tradition or Canon Apoſtolical. 


This firſt appears in that we find it affirm often in Antiquity that the faſts of 
the Church were arbitrary and choſen, without neceſſity and impotlition from any 
authority. Which thing was obſerved by Socrates, ſpeaking of the Lent-faſt. Be- Lib.s.cap.22. 
cauſe noman can ſhew in any record that there was a Commandment concerning this thing, it &'#-21. Latin: 
is manifejt that the Apoſtles aid permit a free power in the ſame, leaving it to every ones 

mind and choice, that every one might do what was good, without the inducement of fear Ne vina con- 
or of neceſſity. For ſo we ought to faſt and to abſtain ((aith Proſper) that we may not "emplar, lib.a, 
ſubmit our ſouls to a neceſſity of faſting and abſtaining, that we may not do a voluntary © 
thing by an involuntary devotion. But of this we have elder teſtimony : for when 

Tertullian (crap'd together all that he could to juſtitie the Lents of Moztanws, the new 

taſts which he for diſcipline would have had the Churches for ever to obſerve, he laid 

hold upon the practice of the Catholicks to veritie Moxtazus his impoſition, ſaying 

that the Catholick Biſhops did injoyn faſts ſometimes & ex aliqua ſollicitudinis Eccleſia 

fice cauſa, upon the occaſion of ſome trouble or afiction in the Church, that is, Lb. De jun. 
temporary faſts, or ſolemn days upon ſpecial emergent accidents. He adds alſo ©? 7 
that they kept the Paſchal faſt, the two days before Eaſter, in which the Bridegroom 

was taken from them : but in thele days they did ſometimes live on Bread and Water, 

ut cutque videbatur, &* hec ex arbitrio agentes & non ex imperio ; they did this not by 

any commana, but by choice and as they pleas'd themſelves : for ſo the Catholicks did fay 

and believe, ſic & obſervaſſe Apoſtolos, nullum aliud imponentes jugum certorum, & in 

commune omnibus obeundorum jejuniorum, that the Apoſtles did faſt as every Chriſtian Cap. 

elſe did and ought to do, ex arbitrio, pro temporibus e cauſis uninſceujuſque, as every 

one had cauſe and epportunity aza will ; but they impoſed no other yoke of certain, and 

for ever to be oblerved faſts. ; 


Hhh 3 Laxus 
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Laxus ac liber modus abſtinendi 
Ponitur cunttis : neque nos ſeverus 
Terror impellit : ſua quemque cogit 
Velle poteſtas. 
Sufficit quicquid facies, wocato 
Numinis nutu prins, inchoare, 
Stive tu menſam renuas, cibumve 
Samere tentes, 


Cathemer, So Pradentins, expreſly affirming that even in his time there were no laws of ſet and 

bymn.8. annual faſts: for that very thing Vitor Antiochenus makes to be a difference between 

InMarc.cap.2. the Old and New Teſtament ; tor the faithful in that time had faſting-days appoin- 

ted by God , que proinde modis omnibus explere obligabantur , etiamſi alias noluiſſent, 

which they were bound by all means to obſerve though againſt their will ; but under the 

Epift. 68, ad Goſpel we faſt by the love of vertue, and the choice of our own will, rather than 

Caſulanum, by the coaRtion of any law. For quibus diebus jejunandum ſit, nullo {poſtolorum pre- 

cepto definitum reperiri, ſaid S. Auſtin; what days we are to fait is no where to be found 
determin'd by any precept of the Apoſtles. 

10, 2. This alſo appears in that we find the original of the Quadrageſimal or Lent- 

faſt attributed to other cauſes and beginnings than the tradition or Canon Apo- 

Cellat,22.<,30 ſtolical. Caſſian ſays, that as long as the perfettion of the Primitive Church did re- 

main, there was no obſervation of a Lent-fazt; for they who ſpent the whole year in abſti- 

nence were not tied with the neceſſity of a precept or legal ſanition. But when the mul- 

titude of the believers every day cooling in their devotion did brood upon their wealth...,. id 

twnc univerſis ſacerdotibus placuit, then it ſeem'd good to the Biſhops to recal men to the 

work of holineſi by a Ganonical indittion of faſts, and to give to Goa the tenth of their 

days, So that the caule of the inſtitution of this faſt was the univerſal declenſion 

of the Primitive piety : and the Authors of it were the whole conſent of the Bi- 

ſhops. Something like this was that of S. Chryſoſtom,, who complaining of the 

diminution of the Primitive heats of piety, and their unworthy communicating, 

In Vet. Teſt. eſpecially at Eaſter, adds, ova ores vy of TaTEPEs Thy BazBluy Tlu) yivoutyly Gn Ths mug” 

T.s. Hom. in anutyns Tepood's, CuyerSovTes ETUTWORY piers TEOTREKAXOVTE VNGARS) UY WV EXEPATISy 

_- Paſcha ured wr, 8c. When the Fathers had obſerv'd the hurt that came from ſo careleſs conventt- 

ks ons, they meeting together appointed forty days for faſting and prayer and hearing of Ser- 

mons, and holy aſſemblies. S. Auſtin does not, as Ca//ian, impute it to the ſanction of the 

Biſhops, nor to a Council of the Fathers, as S. Chryſoſtom, but to the cuſtom of the 

Bpiſt. 119, aa Church. Ht quadraginta illi dies ante Paſcha obſerventur, Ecleſig conſuetudo robora- 

Januar, vit : Sic etiam ut ofto dies Neophytorum diſtinguantur 4 ceteris, The cuſtome of the Church 

hath eſtabliſhed the obſervation of forty days before Eaſter, and the eight days after Eaſter 

for the Novices, Both from the ſame principle. But it was not the ſame authort- 

ty of the Apoſtles, but the cuſtom of the Church that made it into a law. In Ire- 

nes his time there was a cuſtom of faſting about that time, for one or two days or 

Apud Evfeb. 1- more, but it was xab' amAoTyTEa x id1wTIOopoy ourniac 4 ftmple and a private cuſtom. 

5. ap. 26 But when it was made, it was only for the imperfe&, and the Men of the World 

that ſpent their year in gathering mony, and miſpent their time ; they only were 

intended in the conſtitution. This we have from S. Hicrom, jejunia 4 viris prudentt- 

In Gala. l.2, #45 propter eos conſtituta fuiſſe qui magis ſeculo vacant quam Deo, Some prudent Men 

appointed the ſolemn faſts for their ſakes who ſpent their time in the affairs of the 

World, more thanan religion. And ſince it is conſentingly affirmed that the great 

end of the Lent-faſt is for preparation to the Eaſter communion, whart uſe (at lealt 

x0 this great purpoſle,) can it be of to thoſe pious perſons who communicate every 

fortnight, or it may be every week in the year ? But it is true that the great end 

and miniſtery of the Lent-faft was in order to the Eaſter communion, bur it was of 

ſuch perſons who being admitted to publick penance upon Aſhwedneſday were recon” 

cil'd and admitted to the communion upon Eaſter-day : which cuſtom being not in 

uſe, the uſe of Lent in order to the chief end to which it did miniſter is wholly lott. 

It was therefore true which S. Hierom ſaid, that Lent was for the imperfect and {c- 

cular perſons, for publick penitents and perſons convict of ſcandalous crimes, for 


Men of the World, and not for the religious, who every month or week obſerve = 
reli- 


Cap. 9. 


II. 


12, 


I3, 


CHAP. 4. 


religion of Eaſter, and live in a ſtate of perpetual preparation. 
tur lege jejunii, They that all the year liv'd ſtrictly were not bound to the obſervati- 
on of Lent : ſo Caj/jan; and from him * Ifrdorus Hippalenſis and | Rabanus e Maurus: 
and the ſame thing alſo was affirmed by S. * Chryſoſtom, trom whom Caffian, 
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his ſcholar, might receive it. 
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Per fetti non tenen- * De Offic Be 
clel.1.1.c. 36, 
} De Inti, 
Cleric. lib. 2, 


who was ©?:20- 


* Homil 10 
im Genel, 


3. Some of the Ancient and Primitive writers affirm Pope Te/ephoru to have been 


the firſt author of Lent-falt about the year 136. So E«ſebius in his Chrozicon affirms, 
DS uadrageſumale jejunium a T eleſphoro per hoc tempus inftitutum ac precepturm quidam 
ſcribunt, Some write that Te/eſþhors commanded the Quadrageſimal faſt. Scaliger 
believes this not to be the ſaying of Enſebizs, as not being to be found in the Greek # ut; cupra, 
M S. copies : but however, till Scazger's time it was in the middle ages of the Latin <p-34- 


Church and ſo downwards believed; and it was affirmed expreſly by *Rabanus Mau- 


rw and || Rupertas. 


4. The Thing and the Name was naknown in the Church in the firſt three Ages. 


This is very apparent in Tertu/lian, who making his apology for the faſting days of 
« Montanwu, ſays they are no ſuch great matter that the Lugo: the ſpiritual men (lo 
he calls the Ca:holicks) ſhould complain of them as of fo intolerable yoke upon the 


Diſciples. 


It was but ten days inall ; two weeks, abating Saturdays and Sundays: 
and Sozomem lays theie two weeks were before Eaſter. 

known of our 4 

ſonable to complain of the ten days of Moztanws ; and that was all he impoſed in 


Now it the Catholicks had 


ent then, of forty days faſt, they would never have been fo unrea- 1-405 egy 
ad Epiph. p. 
35 


De Divi, 


offic, 1.4.c.9. 


Soom. 1. 7. 
cap, 19. 


the whole year, let the time be when it will. And yet this was more than the Ca- Terull. de je- 
tholicks did ; for when from their practice (as I noted before) Tertulliay would fain F< 15+ 
have drawn ſome warranty and cuuntenance, he ſays that the ApoitHes aid not quite 


extinguiſh all difference of days ; for if they did, why did the Catholicks then obſerve Ea- Mn 
ſter every year ? why the fifty days of joy after it * Why the Wedneſday and Friday fat, 


and | g 


this ye never fait but at Eater. 


Friday or] the preparation day? and why the Saturday fait ? though indeed 


Here is allo the ſolennities both of feaſtings and faſt- 


ings which the Church then had : and therefore it is eafie without much diligence to 
diſcover the weaknels of thoſe pretences which derive from more ancient record, but 
indeed are nothing but deceptions and interpolations. Such as is the 69g. Canon 
Apoſtolical, which commands the obſervation of Lent to a Clergy-man under pain 
of depoſition, to a Lay-man under excommunication. But the impoſture of theſe 
Canons, eſpecially of the laſt 35, amongſt which this is one, are abundantly ac- 
knowledged by Men of all perſwaſions. And fo is that of S.Ig»atins to the Philippians, 
Deſpiſe not the Lent, for it contains an imitation of the converſation of our Lord, But Diſſert, ad | 
of this Epiſtle the Ancients make no mention, and that ir is ſuppoſititious is very 123% £22.12: 
fully proved by the learned and moſt Reverend Primate of Armagh, and it is ſonoto- 
rious as nothing can be more ; for the Author of this Epiſtle condemns that which 
S. Ienatius and his Neighbor-Churches did, and calls him a compazton of them that 
killed Chri#t, that keeps Eaſter after the manner of the Jews. But of this enough. Burt as 
to the thing; If the Lent-faſt were of Apoſtolical inſtitution, it were ſtrange there 
ſhould be no mention of it in the certain writings of the three firſt ages ; not a 
word of it in F»ſtin Martyr or S. Ireneus ; in Tertullian or Clemens Alexandrinus, in 


Clemens Romanus hs 


— Epiſtle to the Corinthians, nor in S. Cyprian. 


There is 


indeed a little ſhred taken out of Origex's tenth homily on Leviticus [ Habemus enins 
quaarageſfime dies jejuniis conſecratos] we have the days of Lent deſign'd for faſting. But 
concerning this I can only ſay that the homilies were ſuppoſed to be S. Cyrils, writ- 
ten 1n the fifth age and publiſh'd in his Name ; but whoever be the Author, he that 
wrote them deſtroys the letter of the Scripture all the way, out of his own brain, and 
is a Man of no great authority, ſays Bellarmine : and therefore it remains certain that ,,. ,..,, 1. 
in the three firſt ages of the Church there was no mention made of the quadrageſi- 1.4. c.u, 
mal or forty-days faſt in Lent, and therefore it was not deriv'd as a law or by rule 

from the Apoſtles: but fo ſtrange a thing it was that there ſhould be any common 
preſcript. faſts, that Apollonius accus'd e Montants for it, he was Sata; Aboas ya- 
par, % rnoac; vouoTerioas, be taught the ſolutions of marriage, and made a law for 


faſtin g- anys. 


5. The Quadrageſimal faſt was relative and ever in order to the Eaſter feaſt, and 


therefore could not be before that for whoſe ſake it was appointed. But the feaſt of 


Eaſter was, and the Sunday feſtival was introduced by cuſtom and arbitrary choice, 


ap, 14. 
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for relaxation of labors and the memory of Chriſt's reſurrection : indecd it was ar 
the beginning of the diſſemination and prevailing of Chriſtianity, but it was with- 
out a Divine command, or an Apoſtolical Canon, if we may believe Socrates, T1, 
eopTlu) TY T39/% ol &1 pwn 01... £X.&5"Ol L.ATHL YwOens Ws eBupmtnoar a 6 e)us 710; ETETS)g- 
Guy, 4 v01r.@ TST0 Ta&expuratiayo Lutrp na ATWoro ni TapnyJaunar, ihe ſalt of 
Eaſter and other feaſts, every man 4s they plea'a in ſeveral places aid out of a certain 
cuſtom celebrate the memory of- the ſalutary Paſſion. For neither our Saviour no the 
Apoſtles appointed this by a law. For the Apoltles did not trouble themſelves abour 
making laws for feaſts, aaa Bio opFov % 1ly FrootBacy aonymou3a, but to titroduce 
piety and 4 gooa life, Thereit was permitted to the good will of the Churches, who 
being ſenſible of the great benehits of Chriſt's paſitun and reſurrection, would Quick- 
ly introduce a cuſtom of tuch a pious gratitude: and Azcephorus tells the fame ſtory, 
and in words very like. And the thing was not long in doing ; it was ſo reaſon- 
able, fo pious, {o obvious, io ready and prepar'd, that at the very beginning all 
Chriſtians did it, though, as it happens, in leveral Churches after ſeveral manners. 
And ſuppoling that thele Greeks tay true, yet it is no more leſſening to the ſacred- 
nels of that great feaſt, that the Apoſtles did not intend to make laws ccncerning 
it, than it'is to Baptiſm, that S. Pau! ſays, Chriſt ſent him zot to baptize, but to preach 
the Goſpel; that is, though to baptize was a holy office, yet he was to attend ſome- 
thing that was greater and requir'd his diligence and preſence. But this adds ſome 
moments to the [acrednels of that great fealt, that the Apoſtles left it to the piety 
and good wall of the Churches, as knowing that the Spirit of God, which they had 
receriv'd to this and greater purpoſes, was more than ſufficient for the leading them 
into a ſpecitication of their piety and gratitude upon ſuch great cauſes: and it was 
a very great matter that inſtantly all Churches did conſent in the duty, without any 
law, or common teacher, but the Spirit of God and right reaſon. The reſult of 
this conſideration is this, That if the Apoſtles left the celebration of Eaſter and 
other feaſts to the choice and piety of the Churches, it is not likely that they bound 
the Lent-faſt by a Canon,ſince the Lent was always acknowledged to be a preparation 
for Eaſter, and was never heard of before there was a Chriſtian Eaſter. But if I may 
have leave to interpoſe my conjecture (for it is no more) I ſuppoſe Socrates by Paſ- 
cha does not mean the day of the Reſurrection, but the day of the Paſſion ; and 
that he intends only to lay that the folemnity of the Good-Friday devotion was not 
appointed by Chritt and his Apoſtles, but left to the piety and gratitude of the 
Church. The reaſons of my conjecture are theſe. 1. Becauſe Socrates calls it 
pumultn Ts owrnetwd's; Ty the memorials of Chriſts paſſion ; which the Eaſter Sun- 
day was not, but of the reſurre&tion. 2, Becauſe we tind the word Paſcha usd by 
the Ancient Fathers in the ſame ſence; 7s Tag rover, ſaid Timothens Alexandri- 
zns, to faſt on the Paſch: (0 1 waa 18 Tyx, S. Clement calls the Good: friday faſt, 
the Paſchal faſt, meaning that then began the Jewiſh Paſſover, and then Chriſt our 
Paſſeover was offered for us. So Tertullian, Sic + die Paſche, quo communis &f quaſt 
publica jejuntt religio eſt, merito deponimus ofculum, 8&c, The day of the Paſch 1S 4 
publick and a common day for the religion of faſting ; which becauſe it was never 
true of Eaſter-day, and being always true of Good: friday, he muſt mean this. 3. Be- 
cauſe it is very probable that the Eaſter feſtival was i «ſe, though not commanaed, 10 
the Apoſtles time, therefore becauſe they kept the memorial of the reſurrection the 
firſt day in every week ; and therefore Socrates could nor in all likelihood mean that 
day, but the Paſcha paſſionis, the Paſchal paſſion, not the Palchal reſurrection. And 
then upon this account, though this fifth argument will not prevail, it 1s becauſe 
we need it not ; for whatever deftroys the premiſſes in this caſe, does eſtabliſh the 
Concluſion. For if by Paſchz he means the Paſchal faſt, that is, Good- Friday, then 
he gives teſtimony, and that very conſonantly to the prime antiquity, that it was 
left free and undetermin'd by Chriſt and his Apoſtles: bur if he ſhould mean the 
Eaſter-feaſt, and did lay true, yet it will follow from hence, that much more muſt 
the preceding faſt be ]ett underermin'd. 

6. If any Man ſhould lay that Kings are all created, as Adam was, in full ſtature 


" and Manhood by God himſelf immediately,he could beſt be confuted by the Mid wives 


and the Nurſes, the School-maſters and the ſervants of the family, and by all the 
Neighborhood,who ſaw them born infants, who took them from their Mothers knees, 


who gave them ſuck, who carried them in their arms, who made them won 
an 
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and taught them their letters, who obſerved their growth and chang'd their mini- 
ſeries about their perſons. The ſame is the caſe of the preſent article. He that 

. fays our Lent, or fort days fait before Eaſter, was eſtabliſhed by the Apoſtles in 
ſtate we now ſee it, 15 perfectly confuted. by the teſtimony of 

thoſe ages that ſaw its infancy and childhood, and help'd to nurſe it up to its preſent 


that full growth and 
bulk. 


15. Forit is not to be denied but that from the very firſt ages of the Chriſtian Church 


- 


poſterity. And yet ——_— all theſe liv 
i 


faſt ] were to be meant of the interval of Chriſts death and burial, as we learn fro 


of which we have any records, it was with ſacredneſs and religion obſerved, that be- 
fore the feaſt of Eaſter they ſhould faſt. Thy ygodar m4 nagya S. Clement calls it; 
Tas maezdefopas victas as Te Koivor, % QuAnzoroptras vro F Exxaeoias: To the 
Council of Gargra about the time of the Nzcexe Council, the faſts n hich were deli- 
wered in common, and obſerved by the Church; Ta; wezoptra; rngaas, the appointed 
faſts, ſo Conſtantine call'd them. But this Paſchal faſt was nothing like ours, it was 
not our Quadrageſimal ; it was but a faſt of one or two days at firſt, and in ſome 
places. For at firſt the Chriſtians were very ſhie of receiving any love of ordinances 
and burdens to their conſciences, as ſoon as ever they had entred into the liberty of 
Chriſtians. They did all that reaſon, and all that love would require : but if love 
was the parent of their obſervations, they would do them in love, and not in necefſi- 
ty, leſt they ſhould be again intangled in a yoke of bondage. That they kepr their 
faſts with liberty, beſides the foregoing teſtimonies, is expreſly afhirmed by Theo- 
doret, who blaming the Hereticks that abſtain'd from fleſh and wine 1s being abomi- 
nable, Ecclefia vero ( ſaith he ) de his nihil precipit : neque enim horum nſum mterdicit. 


Ideo alii quidem permiſſis voluptatibus ſecuri frunntur, altt vero abſtinent : > nemo qui 164 5 Hers, 


Apud Socrat.}, 
2,Hilt,cap. 3+ 


rette ſapiat condemnat eum qui comedit ; nam & abſtinentia cx participatio ſunt in men- fabul.cap,2y. 


tis poteſkate, But the Church commands nothing in thele things, and forbids nor to 
uſe fleſh and wine ; and therefore ſome enjoy them freely, others do abſtain, and 
no wiſe man condemns him that eats : for to eat or to abſtain is in the power of eve- 
ry mans will. Now if the Church had from the Apoſtles receiv'd a law of rhe Lent- 
faſt, or if the Church there had been a law to command abſtinence from fleſh in Lent, 
it had not been truly ſaid of Theodoret, Eccleſia de his nihil precipit ; for a command- 
ment for a time and a revolving period, certainly is a commandment. But this fur- 


ther appears in the variety which is in all the ations and minds of men when they 


are at their own choice, Of this a fragment of Ireneus mention'd by Exſebins is a Lib.s H 0, 
great teſtimony : for there had been an unlucky difference between the Weſtern ®P**- 


and Eaſtern Churches about their keeping of Eaſter, and Pope Viftor was tranſpor- 
ted into heats upon the queſtion, and received from S. Ireness this ſober advertiſe- 
ment, For there is not only 4 controverſic about the day of Eaſter, but about the kind of 


faſting. For ſome ſuppoſe they ought to faſt but one day, others two, others more ; ſome 


meaſare their day by forty hours of day and night. And this variety of them that obſerve 
the faſts did not begin in onr age, but long before us with our gr roy who, as it is like- 
ly, retaining a cuſtom introduc'd by —_ and a private choice, did propagate it to 

'a peaceably one with another, and we alſo 
keep peace together ; for the —_—_— of the faſt is ſo far from violating the agreement 
of faith, that it does rommend it rather. Here was the Paſchal faſt obſerved by all 
men, but with great variety and a proportionate liberty. The cauſe of the variety 
was'this, which,was alſo the ground of their praftice. They thought that the 
words of Chriſt | when the bridegroom ſhall be taken from them, in thoſe days ſhall they 


Tertyllian, Now becauſe it was but one whole day that Chriſt was in the grave, 
ſome faſted but one day, beginning on the Friday afternoon. Others conſider that 
Chriſt was about forty hours dead, and rhe bridegroom was abſent ſo long ; and 
therefore reckon'd their faſt = oy hours, beginning from the ninth hour on 
Good-Friday, and eating nothing till the morning of Eafter-day : and this was the 
moſt ſevere and the moſt prevailing amongſt them ; and this is the Teoraexxo0c7, the 
quadrageſimal-faſt, this gave occation to the name, which was kept whea the forty 
hours was chang'd into forty days, and new analogies and new reaſons found out for 
It, and their faſting for the abſence of the Bridegroom was chang'd into a faſting in 
imitation of Moſes and Elias and our Bleſſed Saviour in the wilderneſs. Only by the 
way let me obſerve that at firſt they had no appointed faſts, but of rhoſe hours in 
which 


Lib.de Je;un 
m C,14, _— 
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which the Bridegroom was taken irom them, that is, none but the Paſchal faſt * as 
Lib.de J-jm, Tertullian expreſly affirms, Ilos dies jejuni determinatos putaſſe in quibus ablatus eſt 
CP. 2, ſponſms, & hos eſſe jam ſolos legitimos jejuniorun Chriſtianorum, The Catholicks had ag 
other days appointed for faſtings, #0 other were the legitimate faſting-aays for Chriſtians, 
(as they thought ) bur only thoſe in which the Bridegroom was taken jrom them, 
16. ButrS. lreaew ſaid that ſome faſt one day, ſome two, and others more. Some 
kept the whole ſix days of the Paſhon week ; we find mention made of it in Dionyſius 
Epift.can. ad Alexanadrinus about the 255. year of Chriſt, TR: £- TWwV 1NG"aiay n. pay the fix Gays 0 
Oy faſting ; but he affirms that all do not equally obſerve them. For ſome faſt all the 
Lib.z.Exp. fi- ſix days, ſome two, ſome three, ſome four, ſome none. But by &piphanim his time 
dei & harel.75 jo £:} had poſſe(s'd the whole ſix days almoſt every where, Ts 5 nutpac 737d oa 6 
Engpparyia I1iarefior mayTes ol Acoly All the people ſpend the ſix days of the P ad, or 
before Eaſter, in ary diet: but by this time the word TEOILPUROGY Ur L naarageſima 
had prevail'd, and was us'd to ſignifie the Palchal faſt. The word was us'd in the 
Council of Nice, which commanded two Synods every year to be held in the Pro- 
vinces, and the firſt of them to be & Teorapaxocy in the Luadrageſima faſt, But 
this did not ſignifie the faſt of forty days, for that was not yet brought into the 
Church. 
17. Bur firſt the matter is clear that the word Zuadrageſima is often us'd in antiquity 
and by other good Authors to ſignifie a ſet time of faſt, but plainly leſs than torty 
Epiſt.54.ad days. S. Hierom ſays that the Montaniſts do make zres in anno quadrageſimas, three 


—_— Lents; and yet two of them were but of five days a piece, and whether the third 
Lib.de jun, WAas More or leſs we cannot tell : and this Tert#U:ap plainly affirms, who was himſelf 
C15, a Montaniſt. And this thing alſo came into the practice of ſome Catholicks ; for 


they did ſo too in the time of Amalarins, they kept tres quadrageſimas, three quadra- 
Lib. 4.de offic. peſimal faſts ; and yet that before Midſummer and that before Chriſtmas were much 
* Lb ſhorter than forty days. The ſame word is ſeveral times uſed by * Rabanu May- 
fiir.Cleric.c.l. 7 and | Durandus. But that the uſe of the word may be no prejudice to the right 
$7-9.5-R2i- underſtanding of the thing, we find the thing noted by * Socrates, and wondred at 
4omzDomin, Exceedingly, that ſince there was ſo great difference in the number of days, yet all 
- Hatth.5. alike called it Teorapaxolu), or the quadrageſimal faſt. The ſame alſo we find in 
a Lib,7.cap.19 * Sozomen, noting that ſome did only obſerve three weeks of five days to the week, 
out of the number of the ſeven antepaſchal weeks, and yet nevertheleſs called it 
L uadrageſima : and the ſame alſo we find in Nicephorus, who ( I ſuppoſe) tranſcrib'd 
road it from them : andin Caſiars time, when the Lent-faſt came up to the number of 
"-uld> 36days, yetheſtill calls it the ©adrageſima or the 40 days faſt: andit is no wonder, 
"wy if iGgaltius ſay true, that all the ſetand ſtationary faſts of the Primitive Chriſtians 
were called 2 4aarageſimals. But the firſt uſe of the word is in the Nicene Council ; 
unleſs the words of Origen be allowed to be good record: but yet both in Origes, and 
in the Niceze Council, though the word be us'd, yet without any con, of the 
* A.D.44o. number of the days, or intimation of it, until the Council of Laodicea*, which 
Can.S9 mentions more weeks than one in Lent, commanding to faſt alſo upon the Thurſday of 
the laſt week in Lent. For by this time it was come to three weeks, in ſome places 
more, and in ſome lels, as appears in Secrates, Sozomen, Caſſian and Nicephorus above 
uoted. 

BE. But for the reaſon of the word ©uadrageſima there are various conjectures. Caſſ 
Collat.2x, anſaysitis an imitation of Chriſts faſt of forty days, and ſo had the name from 
£0.26 thence. But he adds ſome little Cabaliſtical things of the number of forty in the 

Scripture, which are to no great purpoſe. But his firſt ,conje&ure is not altogether 
unreaſonable ; and Rigaltius makes uſe of it, 1aying, that the Apoſtles having oblite- 
rated the Jewith faſts, ro which Chriſts forty days taſt put an end, and aſſerted us ut- 
to liberty, they would upon that day on which Chriſt. wrought our liberty for us 
nailing the haud-writing of ordinances to his Groſs, conſecrate a faſt to the memorial of 
ub; ſupri, this great work of redemption for us; [_«t tang 4 x ary Sabbatis jejunia ſus 
Chriſtiani, que Domino ſuo tantula pro tantis offerrent, de jejunii Dominici ſpatio voctts- 
rent 7] that the Chriſtians might call their faſt by a name taken fromthe duration of the 
Loras faſt, that ſince they could not attain to that great faſt, they might at leaſt baue it it 
venerable memory. But this although it be ingenious and pretty, yet it is ſome- 
thing violent, and hath no warrant from antiquity ; and the queſtion is better an- 
{wered from the words of Irereus in Enſebins, who ſays that they who be oo 
aſcha 


19, But afterwards the number of Weeks increas'd: it came in ſome places to ſix and 
ſeven Weeks ; {0 Calſian, But it was atrverſo more, for ſome would faſt Saturdays, 


20, 


2 » 


jw) 
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Paſchal faſt would ſome of them produce the faſt to forty hours : now the whole 


faſt being in memory of the bridegrooms being taken away, and he having been ab- 
ſent, as they computed it, forty hours, this proportion did better carry the analo- 
oY, and therefore eaſily carried away the name, and a quadrageſimal of hours is as 
proper as a quadragefimal of days, and hath a better warranty than any other conje- 


Qure. But this I remark d before. 


Collat.21,927 


and ſome would not ; but they made it but to be 36. days however : ſo we find it in 
S. Gregory, that 42. days were the appointment of Lent, but taking away the Sud- ' 
days, ſix and thirty days remain for faſting. But in all this whole affair there was L#.49.Homil 


_—_ yet univerſally determin'd by any law of the Univerſal Church. For i» Rome 


Hom, 165, 


about the year 437. they faſted but three weeks before Eater, | and our of them they ex- 


cepted Saturdays and Sundays *.] But in Ilyricum, in Greece & 
Alexandria they begin their Lenten fait above ſix weeks before Ea- 
fter. Others begin ſeven weeks before Eater, but fat by intervals, 
and obſerve but fifteen days in all: and yet all call this the quaara- 


* Hac clauſuls inſeritay in loco non [uo : 
oportuit enim prft navyationem de Ecchſom 
GracaW Alexandrina inter ſcri,Videat leltor 
Hug onem Menardum in notis ad Gregor. 
Sacram, qui etiam aliter emendat hun lo- 


geſimal fait, So * Socrates: And S. Chryfoitom ſays it was the cum ſuis mendoſum, # Lib.5 c,22. Ho- 


cuſtom againſt Eaſter to ask every one how many weeks he had m1l.16. ad Antioch, 


faſted ; and: you ſhould hear ſome anſwering wo, ſome three, lome a//., For at Con- 
ſtantinople the Lent was longeſt : It was of ſeven weeks there and all up unto Pheni 


cia, as Sozomen and Nicephoras report: but all this while with liberty, by cultome, Tb. s. c.10. 
and without a law. S. Au#iz tells that in fome places they would not faſt the Thurf- 2. <-24. 
days in Lent : indeed the Council of Laodices had commanded they ſhould , but xyig. 18, ad 
that was but provincial, and did not oblige, and was not received every where ; and Jawar. 


that ſaying which is reported out of the conſtitutions of S. Clement might prevail a$ 
far, Fejunium quinte hypocritarum eff. But at Rome this was then oblerved, they did 


not faſt on Thurſdays, 'nor yet on Tueſdays, or they might chuſe : fo we find in ,,,,, , ,. 
S. Leo exhorting them to the Monday, Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday faſt, and oma, 


on Saturday to watch beſide. And becauſe of the defalcation of theſe days in eve- 
ry week, {ome that were very zealous made up their Lent to be eight weeks, and 
began it on Sexageſima Sunday, but at laſt it ſetled upon Aſh-wedneſday, and hath 
endurd fo to this day in many of the Weſtern Churches. 

Now if all this be not ſufficient to prove that the forty days faſt of Lent, was not 
a Canon or inſtitution Apoſtolical, I cannot tell by what meaſures the queſtion can 
be filled: and if the Apoſtles were the Authors of it, yet becauſe the Churches kept 
themſelves in great liberty and variety, it is certain that if they did fo {till, there 
would be no diminution to religion. For the uſe of it being wholly for preparation 
to the Eaſter communion, and the ſetting apart ſome portion of our time for God's 
ſervice, it can then only be of uſe, when it miniſters to ſuch ends with an advan- 
tage ſo great as to recompence the trouble, and ſo material as to quit it from a vain 
obſervance. * But how it can be enjoyn'd,» and how it ought to be practis'd, I ſhall 
conſider in the inquiries concerning the condition of Eccleſiaſtical laws. Here I 
was only to quit the Conſcience of this ſnare which is laid for her by ſome unskilful 
Fowlers, and to repreſent that the Apoſtles did not by any Rule or Canon oblige 
the Chriftian Churches. 

"That which remains is this, that we conſider that it is and ought to be no preju- 
dice to this liberty, that S. Hierom calls Lent an Apoſtolical tradition. For it was 
very ealie for them who lov'd the inſtitution, and knew it very ancient, and that the 
cuſtom of it did deſcend from Apoſtolical perſons, to call it a tradition Apoſtolical. 
It is no wrong to S. Hierom if we think he did ſo here: for he did as much as this 
comes to in the queſtion of the Saturdays faſt, for in his Epiſtle ro Lucinus he lays, 
Unaqueque provincia abuniet in ſenſu ſno, & precepta «majorum leges Apoſtolicas arbi- 
tretur, Let every Province abound in their own ſence, and ſuppoſe the precepts of their 
Anceſtors to be Apoſtolical laws, But that the Churches had no ſuch law upon them, 
but were at liberty, appears from all the premiſſes; which I ſum up with the words 
of S. Auſtin, The Chriſtians, not that the meats are unclean, but for mortification, 
do abſtain from fleſh and fruits; ſome few always, or cl(e at certain times: Scut 


Comr,Fauſtum 


per quadrapeſimam fere omnes, quanto magis quiſque vel minus voluerit, ſeu potuerit, As Manich, 1.30. 
in Lent almoſt all mcn, more or leſs according as every man is able, or as every man is ©P-5. 
willing, He 


er 
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22, He that defires to ſee more particulars concerning the Hiſtory, the Original, the 


variety and increaſe of Lent, may, if he pleaſe, read them in Caſjan, in imalariu, 
Alcauinus and Rabanus of old, and of late, in Durandws, in Hugo «Menardus a Bene. 
dictine his notes in Gregor. Sacramentarium, in Petavius his notes upon E piphanius, 
Rizaltius upon Tertullian, Scaliger's admirable animadverſions upon Euſebins, in that 
excellent Epiſtle of Eraſmns to the Biſhop of Baſil de interditto eſu carnium, in [Je. 


* De jejuniis & /awnoy, Fileſcac and Daille *, Out of thele any Man may fatisfic his curioſity ; I haye 


4Oma. 


23. 


Stromat, 9, 


Contra Pſych, 
£ap,2,1315, 


24. 


endeavor'd only to fatisfie the Conſcience, 

Concerning the weekly faſts of Friday and Saturday, the former of them is cf 
great antiquity in the Church, as being in uſe in Tertulliay 'stime, and withour va- 
ricty always obſerved after it once began. We find the Wedneſday and Friday 
faſt mentioned by Clemens Alexanarinus, and the Wedneiday ſtation is equally in 
Tertullian. But the Saturday faſt was for ſome ages counted abominable in the 
whole Church ; bur it came into the Latin Church in time, but with ſo much ſcan- 
dal to the Greeks, that in the Year of our Lord 707. they excommunicated them 
that faſted on the Saturday, and to this day perſevere in the fame mind. But that 
neither one nor the other was of Apoſtolical inſtitution, is of it {elf clear by the 
conſequence of the former diſcourſe concerning Lent ; the Apoſtles having made no 
laws concerning faſting-days, as I have made apparent. * The Rogation faſt (all the 
World knows) was inſtituted by Mammercus Biſhop of Fieana : and as for the Ember- 
weeks, they can pretend to no antiquity that is primitive, and rely for their authority 
upon a ſpurious epiſtle of Pope Galzxtus, which is pretended to have been written 
about the year 221, and which is abundantly detected of forgery by many perſons, but 
eſpecially by Mr. Blondel, Tertullian's words are a hatchet to eut off all faſting-days 
from pretending to Apoſtolical authority, affirming that the Montaniſts did faſt but 
two weeks in the whole Year, and in them not on Saturdays and Sundays (though 
S. Hierom is pleas'd to lay three Lents to their charge,) and that the Catholicks 
blam'd them for impoſing ſo much ; but themſelves did faft only upon thoſe days 
the Bridegroom was taken from them, that is, the Paſchal taft ; that they did ſome- 
times interpoſe half-fafts, and live on bread and water for ſome time, but ut caique 
videbatur, ve ex arbitrio agentes, wor ex imperio, as every man ſaw cauſe, doing theſe 
things by choice and not by command, 

| The reſult of this diſcourſe is this, That the Apoſtles did got lay a yoke upon the 
Diſciples neck in the matter of faſting, much leſs in the forty days faſt of Lent ; 
that as in relation to the Apoſtles, the Conſcience is at liberty. Now whether or no 
any poſitive conſtitution of the Rulers of our Churches can or do oblige the Con- 
ſcience to the obſervation of Lent, and how far, I ſhall conſider in the next Pars- 


graph of this Chapter. 


RULE XIV. 


The Canons of the ancient General and Provincial Councils are then laws to the Conſci- 


ence when they are bound upon us by the authority of the reſpeAive Governors of 
Churches. | 


A General Council is nothing but the union of all the Eccleſiaſtical power 1n 


the World. The authority of a. General Council ia matters of Government 
and Diſcipline is no greater, no more obligatory than the authority of a Provincial 
Council to thoſe who are under it. A General Council obliges more Countries 
and more Dioceſes, but it obliges them no more than the Civil and Eccleſiaſtick 
power obliges them at home. A General Council is an Union of Government, 2 
conſent of Princes and Biſhops, and in that every one agrees to govern by the mea” 
ſures to which there they do conſent: and the conſent of opinions adds moment t 
the laws, and reverence to the ſan&ion ; and it muſt prevail againſt more objeai0ns 
than Provincial decrees, becauſe of the advantage of wiſdom and conſultation which 


is ſuppos'd to be there, but the whole power of obligation is deriv'd from the w— 
ri 


2 
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rity ar home. That is, if twenty Princes meet together and all their Biſhops, and 
agree how they will have their Churches governed, thoſe Princes which are there, 
and thoſe Biſhops which have conſented are bound by their own a&, and to it they 
muſt ſtand till rhe reaſon alters, or a contrary or a better does intervene ; but the 
Prince can as much alter that law when the cale alters, as he can abrogate arfy other 
law to which he hath conſented. But thoſe Princes which were not there, - what- 
ever the canſe of their ablence be, are not oblig'd by that General Council ; and 
that Council can have no authority but what is given them by conſent, and therefore 
they who have not conſented, are free as ever. ; 

The Council of Florexce, fo called becauſe though it was begun at Ferrara, yet it 
was ended there, Pope Clement the 7. calls the Eighth General Council in his Bull 
of April 22, 1527. yer otners call it the 16, but it was never received in Fraxce, as 
Panormitaa * tells us : tor the King of Fraxce did forbid expreſly and upon great 
penalties that any of his ſubjects ſhould go to Ferrara to = == that Councll ; 
and after it had been celebrated,and Charles the 7. was deſir'd by Pope Eugeninus to ac- 
cept it, he told the Legates plainly, that he had never taken it for a Council, and 
he never would. The Council of Bafi/, though the King of France had ſent his Em- 
baſſadors thither, and had received it as a Council, yet he approved it but in part, for 
he rejected the laſt thirteen Seſſions, and approv'd only the firſt two and thirty ; 
ſome of them as they lie, others with certain forms and qualifications : and this 
was done to fit and accommodate them to the exigencies of the times and places 
and perſons, ſaith Benedidt a French Lawyer. And upon the like accounts the laſt 
Council of Laterar is there rejected alſo. Thus in Ezgland we accept of the Coun- 


_ cil of Trex, and excepting the four firſt General Councils, which are eſtabliſhed 


into a Law by the King and Parliament, there is no other Council at all of uſe in 
Englana, ſave only to entertain Scholars in their arguments, and to be made uſe of 
in matters of fat, by them to underſtand the ſtories of the Church. Where any 
thing elle is received into cuſtom and practice of law, it binds by our reception, nor 
by its own natural force, 

But I have already ſpoken ſufficiently of this thing*. I now only mention it to 
the purpoſe that thoſe religious and well-meaning perſons who are concluded-by the 
canon of an Ancient Council, and think that whatever was there commanded it lays 
{ome obligation upon the Conlciences of us at this day, and by this means enter 1n- 
to infinite ſcruples and a reſtleſs and unſatisfied condition, may conſider that the An- 
cient Doctors of the Church had no juriſdiction over us who were born ſo many 
ages after them; that even then when they were made they had their authority whol- 
ly from Princes and conſent of Nations ; that things and reaſons, that juriſdictions 
and governments, that Churches and Dioceles, that intereſts and manners are infi- 
nitely alter'd ſince that time ; that ſince the authority of thoſe Fathers could not be 
permanent and abide longer than their lives, it being certainly not greater than that 
of Kings, which muſt needs die with their perſons, that their ſucceſſors may be 
Kings as well as they, and not be ſubjects of the dead, the efficacy of their rules 
way deſcend upon ſucceſſion by a ſucceeding authority ; that therefore they pre- 
vail upon us by a new force, by that which is extrinſecal to them 7 and therefore in 
ſuch caſes we are to inquire whether the thing be good, and if it be, we may ule it 
with liberty till we be reſtrained, but we may allo chuſe; fgr then we are to inquire 
whether the thing be a law in that Goverament to which we owe obedience: for that 
the Fathers met at Laodices, at Antioch, at Nice, at Gangra, a thouſand, 1100 or 
1300 years ago, ſhould have authority over us in Ezg/azd ſo many ages after, is (o 
infinitely unreaſonable, that none but the fearful and the unbelievers, the ſcrupu- 
lous and thoſe who are #325 75 po of 4 laviſh nature, and are in bondage by their 
fear, and know not how to ſtand in that liberty by which Chriſt hath made them free, 
will account themſelves in ſubje&tion to ther. If upon this account the Rulers of 
Churches,will introduce any pious, juſt and warrantable Canon, we are to obey in all 
things where they have power to command; but the Canon, for being in the old 

Codes of the Church, binds us no more than the laws of ConFftantine. 
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RULE XV. 


The laudable Cuſtoms of the Catholick Church which are in preſent obſ ervation do oblige the 
Conſcience of all Chriſtians. 


His we have from S. Paul, who reproves the contumacy and regardlels com- 
port of thoſe who, againſt the uſages of Chriſtians and the places where they 
liv'd, would wear long hair : We have no ſuch Cuſtoms, nor the Churches of God, \n 
ſuch caſes where there is no law, the manners of Chriſtians introduce a law (o far, 
that we cannot recede from it without ſome probable cauſe ; or if we do, we cannot 
do it without ſcandal and reproach. And indeed it is an a& of love to conform to the 
cuſtoms of Chriſtians with whom we do converſe, who either will think you blame 
their cuſtom, or deſpiſe their perſons, if you comply not. S. 4»ſtiz gave his advice 
Epiſe, 16, a4 TO the ſame purpoſe, [z his rebns de quibus nihil certi tradit ſeriptura Divina, mos po- 
Caſulanum puli Det vel ſtatuta eMajorum pro lege tenenda ſunt. Et ſicut prevaricatores divinarum 
Prebyiee. legum, ita contemptores Eccleſiaſticarum conſuetudinum coercendi ſunt, If the holy $ crip- 
tures have not interpos'd in the particular, we mn#t keep the cuſtoms and decices of our 
Anceitoys as a law: and as they that prevaricate the Divine laws are to be reſtrained, ſo 
are all they that deſpiſe the cuſtomes of the Church. * Itis a Catholick cuſtom, that 
they who receive the Holy Communion, ſhould receive it faſting. This is not : dury 
commanded by God : but unleſs it be neceſlary to eat, he that deſpiſes this cultom, 

gives nothing but the teſtimony of an evil mind. 

2. But this is firſt to be underſtood in ſuch Cuſtomes as are laudable, that is, ſuch 
which have no ſuſpicion or moral reproach upon them, ſuch which are reaſonable 
and fit for wiſe and ſober perſons. It was a cuſtom of the Primitive Church, at 
leaſt in ſome places, not to touch the earth with the bare foot within the Octaves of 
Eaſter: this wasa trifle, and tending to phantaſtick opinions and ſuperſtitious fan- 
cies, and therefore is not to be drawn into imitation; only fo long as it did remain, 
every Man was to take care he gave no offence to weak perſons, but he was to endea- 
vour to alter it by all fair means and ulages. It was a cuſtom in many Churches an- 
cicntly, and not long ſince in the Church of Exglazad, that in caſes of the Infants cx- 
treme danger, the Midwifes did baptize them. This cuſtom came in at a wrong door, 
it lean'd upon a falle and ſuperſtitious opinion ; and they thought it better to invade 
the Prieſts office, than to truſt God with the ſouls which he made with his own hands 
and redeem'd with his Sons blood. But this cuſtom was not to be followed if it had 
ſill continued ; for even then they confeſſed it was fin, fat?um walet, fieri non debuit ; 
and evil ought not to be done for a good end. Lud fs 2 mulieribus baptizari opurtc- 

ret, F ate Chriſtus a eMatre baptizatus eſſtt, & non a Joanne: ant cum nos ad baptt- 
zZandum miſiſſet mulieres nobiſcum ad hoc : nunc vero nuſquam neque juſſit Dowinus, ne- 
que per Scripturam tradiait, utpote | nature convenientiam & rei decorum noſſet, tar 
quam nature anthor.cy legiſlator, faid the Author of the Conſtitutions under the name 
Lib. 3. c, 9, Of S. Clement. i women might be ſuffer d to baptize,Chriſt need not have gone to S. John, 
but might have been baptied by his Mother ; and Chrizt would have ſent Women along 
with the Apoſtles when he gave them commiſſion to preach and to baptize. But now our 
Lord hath neither peel If any ſuch thing by his word, or in Scripture; for the author 
Lib.de Virg and law-giver of Nature knew what was agreeable and decent for their Nature. To this 
velang, ” agrees that of Tertullian, Non permittitur mulieri in Eccleſia logui, ſed nec docere, nec 
tingere, nec offerre, nec ullius virilis muneris nedum ſacerdotalis officii ſortem fibi ven- 
dicare, 4 Woman ts not permitted to ſpeak in the Church, nor toteach, noy to baptize, nor 
. to offer, mor to do the office of a man, much leſs of a Prieſt, * This cuſtom therefore 
ſee the Divine ;« of the nature of thoſe which are to be laid aſide. Ove: Banlita did yarn 
the order and £66, No man baptizes but he that us in holy Orders, ſaid Simeon of Theſſalonica; and I 
> waa think he ſaid truly. But above all things, opinions are not to be taken up by cu- 
”” ſtom, and reduc'd to practice : not only becauſe cuſtom is no good warranty for 
opinions, and wvoluntas fertur carere oculis, intelleftus pedibus, the will hath no es, 
and the underſtanding hath no feet ; that is, it can do nothing without the will, and 
the will muſt do nothing without that ; they are a blind Man and a lame = 

| the 


they are aſunder, bur when they are together they make up a ſound man, whilethe 
one gives realon, and the other gives command : but beſides this, when an opinion 
is offer'd only by the hand of cuſtom, it is commonly a fign of a bad cauſe, and thar 
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there is nothing elle to be ſaid for it; and therefore it was a weakneſs in Salmeron to Piſpur.18. in 


offer to perſwade us to entertain the doctrine and practice of Indulgences, Purgatory, 
Invocation of Saints, Images, and the like, becauſe they are cuſtoms of the Church, 
meaning his own. 

2. This is to be underſtood alſo of the Cuſtoms of the Catholick Church. For if 


3* the Churches differ, it is indifferent to take either or neither as it may happen. Cle- 
mens Alexanadrinw ſaid it was a wickedneſs to pull the beard, becaule it is our natu- Lib.z.Pzda: 
ral, it is a generous and an ingenuous ornament: and yet Gregory the 7. Biſhop of 5*5©P-3- 


4. 


Rome, made Archbiſhop James ſhave his beard cloſe, pretending that it had been al- 


Or,t1,n 
ut, 8y1, dub; 


Lib.8.Regifſtr, 


ways a cuſtom in the Weſtern Churches ; Conſuerudini ſantte obedire coegimns, We Eyilt,1o, 


have conſtrained him to obey the holy cuſtom, In ſuch cales where ſeveral Churches have 
ſeveral uſages, every Church is to follow her own cuſtom, and every of her ſubjets 
to obey it. 

3. Though every ſubje& is tied to the cuſtom of his own Church, yet he is not 
to give offence when he converſes with another Church that hath a differing cuſtom: 
according to that rule and example of S. Ambroſe, © uando hic ſum, non jejuno Sabba- 
to ; quando Rome ſum, jejuno Sabbato: + ad quameunque Eccleſiam wveneritis, ejus 
morem ſervate, ſipati ſcandalum non vultis aut facere, When 1 am at Millain I do not faſt 
on the Saturday, when am at Rome | do: and to whatſoever Church you ſhall come, keep 
the cuſtom of that Church, if ye will neither give nor receive offence. And theſe words 
S. Auſtin made uſe of to this very purpoſe, Totum hoc genus liberas habet obſervationes, 
nec diſciplina ulla eſt in his melior gravi prudentique Ghriſtiano, quam ut eo modo agat quo 
agere viderit Eccleſiam ad quamcunque forte devenerit, The beſt way is todo as that 
Church does where you happen to be. And inthe ſame inſtance S. Hierom gave an- 
ſwer to Lucinus, ſervandam eſſe proprie Ecclefig conſuetudinem, The cuſtom of the 
place of our own Church is to be oblerved. And therefore at Mz{{ain it is counted a 
violation of their rights when the Roman Prieſts come into the Ambroſia Churches, 
and do refuſe the Miſſal of S. Ambroſe, bur uſe the Remax. It is a cuſtom in the 
Church of Ezg/axad to uncover the head or to bow the knee when the name of Feſws 
15 named: the cuſtom 1s not only innocent but pious, and agreeable to rhe duty of 
every Chriſtian, and therefore abſtrating from the injunRion, the cuſtom it ſelf is 
ſuthicient to exa& conformity of all modeſt perſons. But if a fon of the Church of 
England ſhall come into other Proteſtant Churches who uſe it not, he is to comply 
with theminthe omiſſion, unleſs himſelf be perſwaded that it is a Divine Com- 
mandment ; and yet even then alſo, the ſpecification and the circumſtances of time 
and place may be undetermin'd, and leave him ina capacity to comply for a time; 
and 1n a limited place, 

4. It is requir'd that the cuſtom be of preſent obſervation, or elſe it does not ob- 
lige the de «matey Thus it is a cuſtom of the Catholick Church, that at the Bap- 
tizing of Infants there be Godfathers and Godmothers. This cuftom is ſtill of ule 
in the Church of Exelazd : and although much of the reaſon for which they were firlt 
introduc'd is ceas'd, and the caſe alter'd ; yet it is enough to every man that is a 
ſubjeR, that it is the cuſtom: and therefore if any man ſhall diſpute and prove 
that the thing it ſelfis not now neceſſary, that is no warranty to him to omit it, fo 


long as the cuſtom is allowed and upheld, and is no evil. But if the cuſtom 'be lefr 


in a Church, that it was a Catholick cuſtom, and of long ule in the Church, is of no 
obligation to the Conſcience. Socrates tells that omnes ubique in orbe terrarum Ec- 
clefie, all the Churches in the world, every week upon Saturday celebrate the. my- 


Epiit. 36. 


Epiſt. 11%, 


ſteries. Alexandrinitamen &> Romani ex antiqua traditione iſtud facere renuunt; But 1, . 14. 
the Churches of Alexazdria and Rome refule to do fo, becauſe they have an ancient ecap.21; 


tradition tothe contrary. And in this they had their liberty. It was a long and a 
general cuſtom inthe Church upon all occafions and 'motions of ſolemnity or great- 
er action to make the ſign of the Croſs in the air, on the breaſt; or on the fore- 
head ; bur he that in Exg/aza ſhould do fo upon pretence, becauſe it was a Catho- 
lick cuſtom would be ridiculous. For a cuſtom obliges by being a cuſtom amongſt 
them with whom we do converſe, and ro whom in charity and prudence we are to 
comply : and therefore to an action that was a cuſtom there where it is not a 
Iii 2 cuſtom 
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cuſtom, muſt be done upon ſome other reaſon than becaule it is a cuſtom ; or elſe jr 
is done becauſe there is no reaſon. It was a cuſtom of the Catholick Church to re- 
ſerve Infants all the year till Eſter to be baptiz'd, except it were in caſes of neceſſity 
or great danger: but we have no ſuch cuſtom now, nor the Churches of God ; and therc. 
fore tothink weare bound to comply with that or any ſuch cuſtom, is to make our 
ſelves too fond admirers of the actions, and more than ſervants to the ſentences and 
cuſtoms of Ancient Churches. 
6. 5. An Eccleſiaſtical cuſtom againſt an Eccleſiaſtical law does not oblige the Con- 
ſcience. Itdoes in many caſes excuſe, but when there is no ſcandal accidentally 
emerging, it never binds us to follow it. I ſay it can excuſe from penalty, then 
when the Eccleſiaſtical law hath been negle&ed, becauſe the Governors are pre- 
ſumed to do their duty ; and therefore if they who made the law ſuffer it to be com- 
monly broken, it is to be ſuppos'd they are willing the law ſhould die : and this is 
the ſence of that in the Comedy, Mores leges perduxerunt jam in poteſtatem ſuam, 
Cuſtoms give limit tolaws; and they bind according as the manners of men are. 
And this the lawyers extend even to a cuſtom that is againſt the law of God. $9 
Baldus in 1.cb= the Preſidents of Sexa at the entry into their office take an oath in form that they 
——_— will never receive bribes; and yet they doſo, and are known to do ſo, and becaule 
P"6n. Je of. Of the general cuſtom are never puniſh'd : and much of the ſame nature are the oaths 
ficio proconſul. taken at the Matriculations and admiſſions into Univerſities and offices reſpectively, 
SY concerning which it were very well there were ſome remedy or prevention. But 
if it can be underſtood that the law-giver intends the law ſhould be in force, and that 
the negligence of his Miniſters or the ſtubborn and uncomplying nature of the ſub- 
*Seethe 6. jects is the cauſe of the want of diſcipline; then the conſcience is oblig'd to the 
ds law, and not excus'd by the cuſtom *. And yet further, when the law is called 
Book. upon, thenalthough there bea cuſtom inthe Church againſt the Canon, it neither 
preſerves from {in, nor reſcues from puniſhment : quia lex derogat conſuetudini, ſay 
the lawyers ; when the law is alive the cuſtom is dead, becauſe the cuſtom took its 
life from diminution of the law'; and when there is a law actually called upon, the 
cuſtom to the contrary isa diretevil, and that againſt which the law is intended, 
and which the law did intend toremedy. The Church hath made laws that no man 
ſhall faſt upon the- Lords day, nor the great Feſtivals of the year : if a cuſtom of 
taſting upon Chriſtmas-day ſhould in evil and peeviſh times prevail, and the law be 
unable or unwilling to chaſtiſe it, but ſuffer it to grow into evil manners ; when 
the law is again warm and refreſh'd, and calls for obedience, the contrary cuſtom 
is not to be pretended againſt the law, but to be repented of. In the Church of 
England there is a law, that when children are baptized they ſhall be dipped in the 
water ; only if they be ſick it ſhall be ſufficient that it be ſprinkled upon them: but 
yet the cuſtom of ſprinkling all does prevail. In this caſe we are to ſtand to the law, 
not to the cuſtom, becauſe the law is ſtill in force, and is aQually intended to pre- 
vail according to the mind of the Church, and it is more agreeable with the pra- 
Rice, the laws and cuſtoms of the Primitive Church, and to the practice of Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles. But of this I ſhall ſpeak again in ſome of the following Num- 
bers. 

7. 6. An Eccleſiaſtical cuſtom muſt be reaſonable or uſeful, or it cannot oblige 
the conſcience, except to avoid ſcandal, for that is in all things carefully to be ob- 
ſerved, right or wrong, (o it be not a ſin againſt God ; Cuſtoms muſt be kepr, 
when the breaking them is ſcandalous. Bur excepting this caſe, an unreaſonable 
cuſtom does not oblige. For no man is bound to be a fool, or to do a foolith action. 
Now a cuſtom in the Canon law is concluded to be reaſonable if it tends tothe good 
of the ſoul. In the Civil law it is allowed to be reaſonable if it tends to any 
publick good. Thus it is a cuſtom that Judges ſhould wear their Robes upon 
their ſeats of Judicature ; that the Clergy wear blacks. Dotores portant wariam, 
quia habitus virum oftendit, ſaith the law, /. tigmata, C. de fabri. And that Prieſt 


Plaut. Trinum, 


were a ſtrange peeviſh ora weak perſon who ſhould chuſe to wear gray, becauſe 

there is no religion ## the colour : his religion in this would have nothing elle : and 

though theſe things tend not to the good of the ſoul, yet they tend to the good of the 

Pu they diſtinguiſh men, that honor may be given to them to whom honor 
elongs. 


For 


_ Y —_ 
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For it is conſiderable, what the wiler Lawyers ſay, 1. That a cuſtom is good if ir 
contains bonum honeftum, any honeſty or marcer of publick reputation. Thus it is a 
cuſtom that civil perſons ſhould not walk late in the night, but be in their houſes at 
ſeaſonabletimes ; it is a good cuſtom that Biſhops and Prieſts abſtain from going ro 
Taverns; thiscuſtom is reaſonable, and therefore does oblige thoſe that are con- 
cerned in it. 2. A cuſtom is gocd it it contains bonum commune, if it be for the com- . 
mon good : and of this fort there are many cuſtoms in every nation which are paſs'd 
into laws, as that in the cauſe of Dowries the Judge ſhould proceed ſummarily ; that 
a ſac be tried in the country where it was done; that whenany man 1s accuſed he 
ſhould have his accuſers brought before his face, And thus alſo in the laws Eccleſi- 
aſtical thereare very many of this nature ; as that when Biſhops viſit their Churches 
there be allowance of procurations and Synodals, and aptne(s for their entertain- 
ment ; that when welee a Biſhop we beg his bleſſing ; that when we come to a Ci- 
ty we firſt goto the Cathedral to pray, then to the Biſhop to be blels'd and prayed 
for ; that the contra of Marriage be publickly folemniz'd in Churches after three 
publications ; that children ask their Parents benediction : thele things are of pub- 
lick uſe, for the advancing of a neceſſary duty, for the mutual endearment of Rela- 
" tives, for the eſtabliſhment of picty, for the conciliating authority, and to many 
other good purpoſes, which whoſoever can advance by the keeping of a cuſtom, and 
complying with the manners of the Church where he lives, 15 not to be excus'd if he 
will be ſtubborn and ſingular and proud. 3. Baldus ſays, Bona eft conſuetudo que 003- cg juges mi; 
tinet bonums honor abile, It is a good cuſtom that gives honor and regard to whom it is «usdelenr.cx- 
due. Thus it is a cuſtom that the Conlſecration of Biſhops ſhould be in publick | m9 
Churches ; that the Degree of Doctor, becauſe it is an honor, be not conferred 
ſneakingly and in conventicles. And upon this account, when any cuſtom is hono- 
rable to religion or to a myſtery, it isnot to be omitted, becaule the cuſtom is good, 
and in ſome proportions miniſters to Religion and its advantage. 

Thus the Miniſters of religion when they officiate are by an immemorial cuſtom 
' veſted in albes or ſurplices: it was intended as an honor to the religion, becauſe the 
white and the purple colours are the enſigns of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical dignity reſpe- 
&ively, and are in honor to each other alternately indulg'd,and Kings wear albes,and 
Biſhops and Judges wear purple ; and our Bleſſed Saviour was pleas'd to call it the 
glory of So/omon, when he was cloth'd in the pureſt linen of Egypr, whoſe whiteneſs, 
though very bright, yet it fell ſhort of the natural whiteneſs of the Lilly. Clory is 
nothing but the excels and greatneſs of honor, and therefore theſe garments which 
were glorious upon Solomon, at leaſt were given to the Religious as enſigns of honor : 
. the ſame which the Epigram ſays of the purple Mantle which was ſtoln from Cri/- 

inus, 
F © nisquis habes, humeris ſua munera reade precamur : b | 
Non hoc Criſpinus te, ſed abella rogat. "Rn ed . 
Non quicunque capit ſaturatas murice veſtes: we 
Nec nift delicits convenit iſte color, 

Such garments are not fit for every ſhoulder, they are marks of honor, and the deli- * Vide Lit'um, 
cacies of the greateſt andthe worthieſt Men. But that the white garment was gi- CialiumSyn 
ven to Religion, it had beſides the honor to the perſons, the * ſignitication and em- =. At xo 
bleme of a precept : It ſignified purity and truth, which in Philoftratus in the image P's cx hvina- 
of Amphiarans is ſaid to be clothed with garments of ſnow, and cover'd with the gm * 
pureſt whiteneſs ; and || Clemens Alexandrinus writes, that Cens the Sophiſter, in the 1:b.de Deorum 
deſcription of vertue and vice, deſcrib'd vertue in a whiterobe ; and fo does * The- Tr. 
miſtius inveſt truth, ſitting upon an adamant, holding a bright ſplendor in her hand, dag cap. 10. 
and clothed with an albe. Concerning this S. Clement of Alexandria || ſpake much, $4 3 ſub 
even as much as the thing it ſelf will bear : fort being nothing but the colour of a x ubiſuzri, s 
garment, is not prov'd to be neceſſary, and therefore not to be valued in ſuch a qua- >. 3-cap.11, | 
lity: but yet neither is the cuſtom of that colour to be deſpis'd, becauſe that colour 
is a good embleme, and hath as much advantage as a colour can have ; and there- 
fore there can be no reaſon to deſpiſe the thing, or peeviſhly to go againſt the cu- 
tom, where it is quitted from abuſe. But I ſhall add this to it, which is warranty 
enough for the Churches choice, chat the Primitive Chriſtians,who were free enough 
from any ſuperſtitious fancy concerning it, did neverthelcls particularly affe& and 
chuſe this colour. They ſaw that the Saints in the Revelation had Atwxa indria, 
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white garments, and they weredipt in the bloud of the Lamb: and S. Anthory, to re. 
* Sub fnem preſent himſelf a Chriſtian, did go in white, as S. Athanaſius tells of him. * Ly. 
vitz Aden. pins tells that the Monks in Egype went in black ; and that many Chriſtians that li. 
An. Dow, 59. ved in other places did {o too, tor modeſty lake and gravity, in humility and abjegi- 
m7] on, who pleaſe, may ſee demonſtrated by many initances in Barozirs : and that is a 
good precedent to warrant the cuſtom of the ordinary C lergy habir. Bur yet it is evi- 
dent that very many Chriſtians were pleas'd rather to ule the ſimple and native colour 
Evilt,146. of truth, the embleme of purity : and Syxeſias writing to one Fohn the Monk thar 
choſeto go in a black coat, writes that which is enough to be {aid in this whole 
affair, Atqui nihilo deterins erat ſicandiaa foret : ſplendidij,me quippe nature dicatum ac 
conſecratum id potins fuerit quod 11 his que ſenſu percipiuntnr purins atque lucidius eſt. 
Sed fi pullum jaeo colorem probaſti, quod id aliorum qui ante te uſurparunt imitatione fece- 
ris; laudoquicquid Det cauſa ſuſcipitur, But it had been no worſe if you had choſen the 
Lhedlogh. white, as that which is agreeable to the nature of ſplenaor and purity, and briehter aad 
en thaw purer #0 the eJes. Put if you choſe the black garment, becauſe it was the cuſtom of others 
chum lib, de that went before you, it is well ; I commend any thing that is done for God, and for the 
_ - a cauſe of piety. Colorem album Deo maxime adecorum, aid Cicero, quod fit I1HACX puritatis 
Rom. quzft. &  nitele, omnemque fucum excludat veritate nativa contentns, The white garment is 
Theodor.orat. 22o0/t comety for religion, as being content with its native ſimplicity, and an maicationo 
1.de Provid, & , 7 ; "I" k , 
Elam Creten- 6rzghtneſs and purity. Upon this account it is a cuſtom of clothing the bodies of the dead 
ſemin Nazian. jn white ; for they that are dead are juſtified from fins, and they are candidates of im- 
gin Mortality. But it may bethis was too much to be ſaid of ſo ſmall a thing : 1 inſtanc'd 
lib. 3.cap. 1.8 jn this, to ſhew that this colour was intended for an exterior honor to rel1gion, and 
INNS that is ſufficient ( ſay the Lawyers ) to make a cuſtom reaſcnable ; and it it be rea- 
Nox, {onable, it muſt be complied with. 

10. | 7, Acuſtom whoſereaſon is not known, yet if it be of an immemorial time, and 
does tranſmit a right to Eccleſiaſtical perſons, is not without great reaſon and evi- 
dent neceſſity or publick utility to be refus'd. Thus it isa cuſtom in the Church of 
England that certain rights be paid to the Rector of the Church, if the corps be inter- 
redin the Chancel: and rhough in ſome places this did run into great abuſe, which 
was excellently reprov'd by that learned and good man Sir Hezry Spelman, 5 parar 
ens, 1n his learned and pious Trad de Sepultura; yet the thing was not wholly to 
be blamed tor the abule {ake, and the rights of any man are not eaſily to be ſnatched 
away, becauſe he cannot prove how he came by them, if he have had them long in 
poſſeſſion. The thing was to have been reformed ; but not after the new manner, 
that is, wholly taken away. Conſuetudo cujus initit memoria non fit in contrarium pre- 
ſumitur rationabilts, ſay Geminianws, Cardinal Llexander and Panormitan; and they 
inſtance ina Prelate receiving mony beyond his procurations in his viſitation, For 
though the reaſon of it be not now known, yet it is preſum'd at firft, there was 2 
reaſon ; and though we have loſt the record, yet he muſt not loſe his right ; unleſs 
that right of his be manifeſtly other mens wrong. But this inſtance is to be under- 
ſtood fo, that the Sepulture be firſt perform'd, and the charity and the Eccleſiaſtical 
right be done to the dead ; for theſe things cannot be contracted for : but when the 
piety is performed, the oblations of the faithful which at firſt were voluntary, and 
afterwards came into cuſtom, and fo transferred a right, may be receiy'd by the 
Rector, bux muſt not be detained by the heir. Here in Ire/azd there is a cuſtom of 
receiving oblations at the baptiſm of infants ; but if the Prieſt refuſes to baptize the 
child till he be {ecur'd of the mony, heis a dire&t Simoniack, for he contracts and 
takes a price for the Sacrament : but if he confer the Sacrament, to which he is tied 
by his charge and by the laws of God and Man, then afterwards he hath a right to 
the oblation which by law or cuſtom was to be given. But the office is to be done 
without it : for the Infant hath a right to the Sacrament before the, Prieſt hath a 
right to the offering ; and that came 1n by the laws of God, this by the cuſtoms of 
Men. 

ix, 8. A Cuſtom Eccleſiaſtical that is but of a legal and preſum'd reaſonablenels, 
does oblige us to a conformity. I call that a legal or preſum'd reaſonableneſs, when 
the law in certain caſes does ſuppoſe it reaſonable ; and though it be not knownto 
be naturally or preciſely ſo, yer becauſe it is not known to be unreaſonable, but 
there is a probabiliry to conjecture that it entred upon a right cauſe, it is permitted 


and allowed. This happens intwo caſes. The firſt is when a Cuſtom is beſides the law, 
an 
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and not againſt it. For if it be againſt a law, it ought not to prevail at all, unleſs it 
be precilcly reaſvnable, that is, unleſs the law in the changing of affairs or in it ſelf 
at tirſt be unreaſonable ; for in that cale a cuſtom that is naturally reaſonable may be 
admitted, and if it be, muſt be obſerved. But if it be only beſides the law, and 
not againſt it, then itis prelum'd to be reaſonable, hee ipſo quod introdautta eft, ſay 
the Doctors, therefore becauſe it is introduc'd : and the reafon is, becauſe every 
thing is preſumed to be realonable that is done generally, unlets it be known to be 
unrcaſonable 3 and the very intereſts of peace and the reputation and honor of man- 
kind require this, without any more enquiry ; fave only that this be added, that if 
the cuſtom introduc belides law be either univerſal, or of an immemorial begin- 
ning, the law preſumes the more ſ{trongly of rhe realonablenels of it, and theretore 
in theſe caſes it ought to prevail the rather. Fortothis ſence is that rule of S. Auſtin, 
Ila que 101 ſcripta ſed tradita cuſtodimus, que quidem tototerrarum orbe obſeryantur, dan- 
tur intelligt wel ab ipſis /poſtolss, wel plenarits Concilits, quorum e(t in EL ccleſia ſaluberrima 
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authoritas, commendata atque ſtatuta retineri, Thoſe things which are delivered to ws not Epiit.118, 
by writing, but by tradition |, or cuſtom ] which are obſerved in all the world, we under- © * 


ſtand them to be etthey retain'd by the appointment or commendation of the Apoſtles, or 
ſome General Conncils, whoſe authority m the Churchi of great uſe. | Thatis, when 
the cuſtom is aniverſaland immemorial, For the firſt we preſume it to be very reaſon- 
able, it could notelle have eaſily prevail'd upon the whole Church: and for the ſe- 
cond we ſuppole it to have had a very good beginning ; for it adds moments to the 
cuſtom, that when we know nothing to the contrary, we preſume the belt of its ori- 
ginal. Not that we ought to conclude or to believe a Cuſtom to have come from the 
Apoſtles, if it be univerſal or immemorial ; but that we ought to regard and reve- 
rence it asif it did, becauſe we know not in ſome cales whether it did or no. * But 
if it be either one or other, it is ſufficient to oblige us to retain it, or ro comply 
with it ſolong as it is retained. Thus the ſolemn days'of Rogation which we 0b- 
ſerve in the Church of England were not of an immemorial beginning; for they 
were firſt us'd by the Biſhop of Viewna, Mamertay, Ificins and Avitms; but yer they 


were quickly univerſal, 207 per Gallias tantummodo, ſed pene per totum orbem, 1z...:1 13 
not only in Fraxce, but inalmolt all the world, ſaid Alrimmus 4Avitms in his time © Rognt. 


and therefore this cuſtom 1s not to be negleted by any ſingle perſon, where rhe 
Church ſtill retains it ; for this is ſufficient to make a legal preſumprion of its reaſon- 
ableneſs. ' 

* The other caſe is, that a Cuſtom is preſum'd reaſonable when the nature of is iz 
ſuch that it can have no poſitive and natural unreaſonableneſs, but is capable of 
ſome extrinſick and accidental decency and fittingneſs. The cuſtom that is actua!l 
in the practice and manners of a Church 1s prelum'd reaſonable: and this is of uſe 
but in ſmall matters, but yet ſuch which little and great men ſometimes make great 
mattersof; I mean preſidencies and priorities of place, ſittings in the quire, pre- 
cedencies in Councils. Now in theſe caſes Cuſtom ought to prevail, for where 
there is no reaſon in the thing, there Cuſtom is a reaſon ſufficient; and if a law 
ought to prevail though there be no reaſon known for it, then ſo muſt Cuſtom, be-' 
cauſe this is eſteemed as a law, Capit. Conſuetudo 1. diſt. > 1. de quibus, ff. de legibus, 
And it is remarkable, that although in the introducing of a Cuſtom, it concerns the 
Governors of Churches to take care that it be reaſonable; yet when it is introduc'd 
that care is over, and then they are to take care to keep unity and to avoid ſcandat. 
Preſtat illic eſſe ubi nihil licet quam ubi omnia, ſaid one, Ir 1s better to be under a 
Tyranny than under an Anarchy ; it is better to be too much reſtrain'd than to be 
too looſe: and if a Cuſtom hath ſeiz'd upon vs, it is better to ſtand ſtill under that 
arreſt, than to break the gentleſt cords of a man, and enter into licentiouſneſs. 
Pernictoſior temeritas quam quies. It is not geod to move any ſtirs in a quiet 
Church, for certainly peace is better than that which is only a lietle better than a 
cuſtom. And weſee it by a ſad experience, that thoſe who are enemies and ſtub- 
born to the innocent Cuſtoms of a Church, intend nothing but to ger the govern- 
ment into their own hands. Genus hominum potentibus infidum, (perantibus fallax ; as 
Tacitus \aid of the .Aſtrologers, we have too much reaſon to ſay of them, They are a 
ſort of men that deceive their own confidents, and are no ſure friends to their Supe- 
riors: for to diſavow Cuſtoms 1s a greater diſhonor to the Government, and a re- 
proach to the miniſtery of laws; and to their diſciples they preach liberty, that 


them- 
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themſelves only may rule them abſolutely. © uanto majore libertatu imagine teguntyy, 

tanto eruptura ad an ap 1 feegrn 3 Tacitus (aid it of ſuch perſons: by the exempting 

fools from the juſt rule of their ſuperiors, they make them their own ſlaves. + But tg 

rebel againſt the Cuſtoms of a Church is an accuſation not only of the Rulers, but a 
condemnation of the whole ſociety of the faithful. 

83... A Cuſtom in the adminiſtration of a Sacrament introduc'd againſt the analogy 

and myſtery, the purpoſe and ſignification of it, ought not to be complied with, 1 

inſtanc'd before in a Cuſtom of the Church of Englazd of ſprinkling water upon in- 

fantsin their baptiſm ; and I promiſed to conſider it again. Bapri7abant enim we- 

Reſp. 2.0P.4. feres, non manibus ſus aquam baptizanao aſpergentes, | ſed trina immer ſone hoc Evange- 

lit ſequentes, Aſcendit ex aqua, ergo aeſcenderat. F.cce immerſio, non aſperſio ; (aid 

Teremy the Patriarchof C. P. Straightway Feſas went up out of the water, \aith the 

Goſpel: He came up, therefore he went down. Behold an immerſion, not an aſperſion, 

And the Ancient Churches following this of the Goſpel, did not in their baprims 

ſprinkle water with their hands, but immerg'd the Catechumen, or the Infant. And 

therefore we find in the records of the Church, that the perlons to be baptized were 

quite naked ; as is to be ſeen in many places, particularly in the 11, Myſtagogick 

* 7b. de cct, Catechiſm of S. Cyril of Jeruſalem : and S. Dyonis * deicribes the ritual in the lame 

Hierarch-cap. manner. The Biſbop puts his hand upon the Gatechumey's head, and giving a fin tothe 

de Baptiſmo, Prieſts, commands that they write the name of the Catechumen and of his Godfather ; 

which being written he ſays the office or prayers, which when the whole Church hath per- 

form'd together with him, he deveſts him of his garments by the Mipiſters. And the 

ſame thing out of the ſame Author is obſerved by Ezas Creterſis in his notes upon the 

fourth Oration of S. Gregory NaFianFer, and is reported allo by S, Ambroſe in his 

tenth Sermon. Mud in ſeculo naſcimur, nudi etiam accedimus ad lavacrum, Vie are 

born naked, and naked we enter into the waters of baptiſm. All which are a perfe& con- 

viction that the Cuſtom of the Ancient Churches was not ſprinkling, but immerſi- 

on, in purſuance of the ſence of the word in the Commandment, and the example 

of our Bleſſed Saviour, * Now this was of ſo facred account in their citeem, that 

they did not account it lawful to receive him into the Clergy who had been only 

ſprinkled in his baptiſm; as we learn from the Epiſtle of Cornelius to Fabius of 4n- 

tioch, pittov wF vxAinndue rogoy TEerxuMvTae worep % 5TQs ds KATE?) TWA Yerba, 

It is not lawful that he who was ſprinkled in his bed by reaſon of ſickneſs ſhould be admit- 

ted into Holy Orders, Nay it went further than this, they were not ſure that they 

were rightly Chriſtned yea or no who were only ſprinkled ; as appears in the ſame 

Epiſtle of Cornelius in Enſebins, eye pu Aye Þ Toitoy dAnGivai, which Iiceph- 

7us thus renders [_ if at leaſt ſuch a ſprinkling may be called baptiſm: and this wasnot 

only ſpoken in diminution of Novarus and indignation againſt his perſon, for it was 

a formal anda ſolemn queſtion made by Magnus to S. Cyprian, an habendi ſint Chri- 

ſtiani legitimi, co quod aqua ſalutari non leti ſunt, ſed perfuſi, Whether they are to be 

eſteemed right Chriſtians who were only ſprinkled with water, and not waſhed or dipped. 

He anſwers, that the Baptiſm was good when it is done neceſſitate cogente, & Deo in- 

dulgentiam ſuam largiente, in the caſe of neceſſity, God pardoning and neceſlity 

compelling. And this is the ſence and law of the Church of Exg/and ; not that it 

be indifferent, bur that all Infants be dipped, except in the caſe of ſickneſs, and 

then ſprinkling is permitted. And of this ſprinkling, belides what is implied in 

the former teſtimonies, there was ſome little uſe in the Primitwwve Church. © is 

enim tibi tam infide panitentie viro aſperginem unam cujuſlibet aque commodabit ? lays 

De Panit.c,6, Tertullian, ſpeaking toan impenitent perſon : Whowill afford thee ſo much as one ſing/e 

ſprinkling of water ? ( meaning, ) for his baptiſm. And S#rzus in the life of S. La«- 

rence tells, that as he was going to his Martyrdom, one Romans a fouldicr brought 

to him a pitcher of water that he might be baptized of him as he went ; whichin 

that caſe muſt needs have been done by pouring water upon him. Fudit aquam ſu- 

per caput ejus : ſodids. Laurence allo to Lucillus, he poured water upon his head. 

De rebus Eccle And Walafridns Strabo from theſe very examples concludes, that in caſes of neceſſity 

_— it is lawful to uſe ſprinkling. , He adds alſo, that it is lawful to do it when there 

is a great multitude of perſons at once to be baptized: and Aquinas ſuppoſes 

the Apoſtles did ſo when the three thouſand, and when the five thouſand were 

at once converted and baptized. But this is but a conjecture, and hath no 


tradition and norecord to warrant it: and therefore although in caſes of ww and 
charity 
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charity the Church of Exzg/and does not want ſome good examples in the beſt times to 
countenance that permiſſion, yet we are to follow her command, becaule that com- 
mand is not only according to the meaning and intent of the word _ inthe 
Commandment, but agrees with the myſtery of the Sacrament it ſelf; For we are 
buried with him in baptiſm, (aith the Apoſtle. ' In aqua tanquam in ſepulchro caput 
immergentibus vetus homo ſepelitur > ſubmergitur, deinde nobis emergentibus nouns xe- 
ſurgit inae : So S. Chryſoſtom, The old man 1s buried and drowned in the immerſion 
under water, and when the baptized perſon is lifted up from the water, it repreſents 
the reſurrection of the new man to newneſs of life. In this caſe therefore the contrary 
Cuſtom not only being againſt an Eccleſiaſtical law, but againſt the analogy and 
myſterious fignification ot the Sacrament, is not to be complied with, unleſs 1n ſuch 
caſesthat can be of themielves ſufficient to juſtifie a liberty 1n a ritual and ceremony 3 
that is, a caſe of neceſlity. 

And ofthe ſame conſideration is it, that the baptiſm be performed with a ?rine 
immerſion, and not with one only. In England we have a cuſtom of ſprinkling, and 
that but once. To the ſprinkling I have already ſpoke; but as to the number, 
though the Church of Ezg/azd bath made no law, and therefore the cuſtom of doing 
it once is the more indifferent and at liberty, yet if the trine immerſion be agreeable 
to the analogy of the myſtery, and the other be not, the Cuſtom ought not to pre- 
vail, and is not to be complied with, 1f the caſe be evident or declar'd. Now 
in this particular the ſence of Antiquity 1s clear. Nam nec ſemel, ſed ter ad ſingula 
nomina in perſonas ſingulas tingimur, \aith Tertullian: Dehinc ter mergitamur, We 
are thrice put under water, not once; at the mention of every perſon we are dipped. 
The very ſame words we read in S. Hierom againſt the Luciferians. But more large- 
ly it is explicated by S. Ambroſe. Thou wert asked, Doeſt thou believe in God the Fa- 
ther Almighty ? aud thon didſt ſay, I do believe : and thou wert plunged, that is, buried, 
Thou wert asked again, wp thoubelieve in our Lord Feſus Chriſt ? and thou ſaideſt, 1 
do believe : and thou wert dipped or plunged ; and therefore thou art buried together with 
Chriſt. The third time thon wert asked, Doeſt thou believe in the Holy Spirit * and 
thou ſaideſt, 1 do believe : aud the third time thou wert plunged ; that thy threefold con- 


feſſion might waſh away the many _ of thy former life. S. Denis ſays, that the trine 


immerſion ſignifies the Divine eſſence and beatitude of God in a Trinity of Perſons. 
S. Athanaſius ſays, it ſignifies the death, burial and reſurretion of our Bleſſed Saviour, 
rogether with his being three days inthe grave. And this thing was ſo the practice and 
cuftom of the Church, that in the Canons of the Apoſtles * ( as they are called ) 
he that does not ule trine immerſion 15 to be depoſed from his dignity. Tny puiay &Þr 
QnuiGer xatdIvory acgCts th, It is impious and ungodly to immerge but once in baptiſm ; 
{o Zonaras upon that Canon : and S. Chryſoſtom derives it from Chriſts inſtitution, 


. Omnibus myſteriis velut ſignum imponens Dominus, in tribus merſlonibus aque unum bap- 


I4, 


tiſma diſcipulis ſuis tradidit, Our Lord did, as it were, impoſe a ſign upon every myſtery, 
and delivered one baptiſm to his = j6 tp in three immer ſions or dippings : and therefore 
ſays, that though this deſcended by tradition, yet it hath the authority of a law, 
And the ſame thing we find affirmed by Pope Pelagins, as he is cited by Gratian de 
conſecrat. diſt, 4. And Theodoret ſpeaking of the Heretick ,Eunomius, who firſt of all 
without authority and againſt reaſon did uſe but ſingle immerſion, he ſays that he 
fa a the rite of holy baptiſm which at- firſt was delivered by our Lord and his 

poſtles. | 

Now in theſe particulars it is evident that the Ancient Churches did otherwiſe 
than wedo: but that is not ſufficient to force us to break the Eccleſiaſtical cuſtom 
which is of long abode with us. But when they ſay, theſe things are to be done by 
Divine precepts, we are to conſider that upon its own account : and though ſome 
of the Fathers did ſay ſo, yer it can never be proved to be ſo; and it were ſtrange 
that there ſhould be a Divine Commandment of which there is no mention made in 
the four Goſpels, nor in the As or Epiſtles of the Apoſtles. But then that there 
15 in dipping, and in the repetition of it more correfpondency to the analogy and 
myſtery of the Sacrament, is evident; the one being a Sacrament of the death and 
burial of Chriſt, the other a confeſſion of, and an admiſſion to the faith and profeſ- 
lion of God in the moſt Holy Trinity : and therefore I fay, it is ſufficient warrant 
that every ſingle perſon break that cuſtom of ſprinkling which is againſt the Eccle- 
ſaſtical Law ; and it is alſo a ſufficient reaſon to move the Church to introduce 4 
con- 
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contrary cuſtom to the other of ſingle immerſion, concerning which as yet there is no 
law. But becaulc there is even in ſpriokling ſomething of the analogy of the myſte. 
ry, as isrighty obſerved by Aquinas and Dominicus 4 Soto; and becaule it is not cer- 
tain that the belt repreſentation and the moſt expreflive ceremony is requir'd ; there- 
fore the Church upon great cauſe may lawfully do either : but becaule it is better tg 
uſe dipping, and it is more agreeable tothe myſtery to uſe it three times, and that {6 
the Ancient Church underſtood it, therefore theſe things are a ſufficient warrant to 
acquit us from the obligation of the contrary cuſtom ; becauſe a cuſtom againſt which 
there is ſo much probability, and in which there is no neceſſity and no advantage, is 
to be preſumed unreaſonable. 

But if the cuſtom of ſingle immerſion ſhould by ſome new-ariſing neceſſity become 
reaſonable, then it not only might be retained, but ought ro be complied with. 
Thus it happened in Spain 1n the year DC. the A4rria» Biſhops finding their advan- 
tage in the readily-prepared cuſtom of trine immerſion, uſed it and expounded itto 
ſigrifie the ſubſtantial difference of the Son and the Holy Ghoſt from the Father. 
Upon this Leander the Biſhop of Sev? gives advice and notice to S. Gregory Biſhop of 
Rome ; whocommends Leander for uſing a ſingle immerſion, which he did to ſignifie 
the Unity of nature in the Divinity, and that he might not comply with the 4rrians : 
and this was afterwards brought into cuſtom, and then into a law by the fourth 
Council of Toledo, Bur unleſs ſuch an accident happen, and that the reaſon be chang- 
ed, every Church is to uſe her firſt cuſtoms, thole which be right, and agreeableto 
the ſence and purpoſe of the Sacrament. But otherwiſe an evil cuſtom is better bro- 
ken than kept. 


RULE XVI. 


The Decrees and Canons of the B iſbops of Rome oblige the conſcience of none but his 
own ſubjefs. - + Ped 


His muſt needs follow from divers of the former diſcourſes : for if Biſhops ia 
their ſpiritual capacity have no power of making laws of external regiment 
without the leave of their Princes, or the conſent of their people, then rappolag the 
Popes great pretence were true, that he is the head or chief of the Eccleſiaſtical order, 
that from him they receive immediately all the ſpiritual power they have, yet this 
will afford him no more than what Chriſt left to the whole order ; of which I have 
already given accounts. 

But in this there will be the leſs need of enquiry, for ſince the Biſhop of Rome by 
arts which all the world knows had raiſed an intolerable Empire, he us'd it as vio- 
lently as he got it, and made his little finger” heavier than all the loyns of Princes : 
and in the Council of Trezt, when in the 25 Seſſion the Fathers confirmed and com- 
manded the obſervation of all Canons, General Councils, Apoſtolical ordinances 
made in favor of Eccleſiaſtical perſons and Eccleſiaſtical liberty, they at once by 
eſtabliſhing the Popes Empire, deſtroyed it quite, for they made it impoſſible to 
obey, and the Conſciences of people were {et at liberty, becauſe they were com- 
manded every man to bear a ſteeple upon his back. For firſt there were an infinite. 
number of Apoſtolical ordinances, ſaith Cardinal Cuſax#+, which were never recel- 
ved even when they were made. Then let it be conſidered what there is tobe done to 
Gratian's decretum, which is made part ofthe Popes law: and who knows in that 
Concordantia diſcordantiarum, that contradictory heap of ſayings, which ſhall, and 
which ſhall not oblige the Conſcience? But then the Decrertals of Gregory the 9. and 
of Boniface the 8. the Clementines and. Extravagants, all thoſe laws in that book 
which is called Collefio diverſarum conſtitutionum & literarum Romanorum Pontife- 
cum, and in another called Epiſtoles decretales Summorum Pontificum, 1n three vo- 


\ lumes, and in another called Echoge Bullarum & motuum propriorum, and in ano- 


ther called Summa Pontificum, and in the ſeventh book of the Decretals, not long 
ſince compoſed, and in their Rules of Chancery, their Penitentiary taxes, and 
ſome other books of ſuch loads as theſe that I need not add to this intolerable heap * 
but that a Chriſtian Biſhop ſhould impoſe, and a Council of Chriſtian Biſhops 


and Prieſts ſhould tie upon the Conſciences of men ſuch burdens which they can 
never 
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never reckon, never tell over, never know, never underſtand ; and that they ſhould 

do it then when a Chriſtian Emperor had given advice that the Decrees and Canons 

ſhould be reduc'd to a lefs number, and made to conform to the laws of God, is ſo 

{ad a ſtory, ſo unlike the ſpirit of Chriſt and to government Apoftolical, that it re- 

preſents the happineſs of Chriſtendom that they are not oblig'd to ſuch laws, and the 

unhappineſs that would be upon them if the Pope had the rule and real obligations of 

the Conſciences of Chriſtendom. 

2, - But of theſe things the World hath been long full of complaint ; as appears in the 
writings of the 4 Cardinal of Cuſa, in 6 eMarſilias of Padua, in c Aventinus, in 

d Albericus Roſate, 1n e Gregory Hambourg, in f Matthew of Paris, g Matthew of Weſft- a Ubi ſup:a. 
minſter, h Nicolaus de Clemangis, 1 Franciſcus Duarenus, k the Cardinal of Cambray, Grqwoeey 
and many others both collected by Guldaſtus, and the Gatalogys teſt tum veritatis by 23. 4 wht 

* Iyricus, Infomuch that it the People had not been ignorant and ſuperſtitious, qui Irs 7. Anna], 
facilius vatibus quam Ducibus parezt ſuis, and more willing to obey their Prieſts than 4 tn 1. 8:2: 3 
their Princes, and if the Princes had not been by ſuch means over-powered, theſe Z-none, C. de 
Decrees and Canons would have been as eaſily rejeted as many others have been. _ ED 

For if by the Papal ſanction they do oblige the Conſcience, then they all oblige. If « In Contir, 

they all oblige, how comes it to pals that as G#ſazus ſays, infinite humbers of them e 9 ag 

are rejected when they are newly made? And if ſo many of them may be rejected, princis. 

then which of them ſhall oblige? If rhey oblige by the authority of the Pope, that / \*tiemico 2: 

is alike in them all : If by the condition of the matter, then they bind as they A.D. 1247. 

agree with our duty to God and to Princes, with the publick good, and the editica- hs ES 

tion of the Church ; and then the authority it ſelf is nothing. 55g iron 

Ecclefiz Miniſteriis, impref, 1551, & Alliacenf, de Reformat, Ecclef. conſid, 2, See allo the Vergers Dream made in Latin ng = amogger 

Charles the fifth, and tranſlated into French, 


4. And it is no trifling conſideration, that the body of the Canon law was made by 
the worſt and moſt ambitious Popes. Alexander the third, who made Gratian's de- 
cree to become law, was a {chiſmatical Pope, an Antipope, and unduly elected: 
The reſt were Gregory the ninth, Boxiface the eighth, Clement the fifth, Fohn the two 
and twentieth, perſons bloudy and ambitious, traitors to their Princes, and But- 
chers of Chriſtendom by the {fad Wars they rais'd, and therefore their laws were 
my to be the productions of violence and war, not of a juſt and peaceable au- 
thority. 
But to come nearer to the point of Conſcience; who made the Biſhop of Rowe 
to be the Eccleſiaſtical law-giver to Chriſtendom ? For every Biſhop hath from 
Chriſt equal power, and there is no difference but what is introduc'd by Men, that 
1s, by laws poſitive, by conleat, or by violence. Ad Trinitatis inſtar, cujus una eff at- : won, bh, D, 
que individua poteſtas, unum eſt per diverſos Antiſtites ſacerdotium, {aid Pope Symma- *759- . 3% 
chus, As is the power of the holy Trinity, one and nndivided ; fo is the Epiſcopa- 
cy, divided amongſt all the Biſhops, but the power is the ſame. So S, Cyprian, Una Li 4.TFpile. 2; 
eſt Eccleſia per totum mundum in multa membra diviſa : item Epiſcopatus unus, Fpiſco- 
porum multorum concordi numeroſitate diffuſus, 4s there is but one Church in the whole 
world divided into many members, ſo there is but one Biſhoprick parted into an agreeing 1 iv. ,. ppiſt. 3; 
number of Biſhops, And again, Let no man deceive the Brotherhood with a lie, let no Lib. 1. Ep.3- 
man corrupt the truth of faith with a perfidious prewvarication : Epiſcopatus unus eſt, cujus 
a ſingulis in ſolidum pars tenetur, There is but one Biſhoprick, and every one of us hath his 
ſhare : a part of the flock is given toevery Paſtor, Now if one were the univerſal Bi- 
ſhop over all, then theſe zealous words of S. Cyprian had not been reconcilable to 
truth and ſence : for then the unity of the Church had been by a unity of ſubordina- 
tion, not by an identity of office and a partition of charge. To the ſame purpoſe 
15 that of Pope Damaſus, writing to the African Biſhops to require their aid in a 
matter of diſcipline , Nos excuſare non poſſumus, ſi ejus Eccleſiam que nobis generaliter 
commiſſa eſt in quantum prevalemas puram a tam illicitis ſuperſtitionibus non cuſtodiamus, Epiſte 4 * 
quia non altter unus grex & unus Paſtor ſumus, niſi quemadmodum Apottolus docet, ad 
ipſum dicamus omnes, &c, The Ghurch is committed to us in common, and we have no 
other way of being one flock and one ſhepherd, but by ſpeaking the ſame things that is, 
conſenting and joyning in the common government. This is the ſame which S. Hie- 
rom affirm'd, Omnis Epiſcopus, ſive Rome fucrit, ſrve Engubii, ſive Coaſtantinopol:, ſive 
Rhegii, five Alexaadrie, ſrve Tanais, ejuſdem cit meriti, ejuſdem ſacerdotii: It 18 all 
one, 


q Of the Power of the Church Book I1], 


one, there is no difference in worthineſs and power, whether he. be Biſhop of Rowe 
Cyprian de Or Engubium, ConFtantinople or Rhegium, Tanais or Alexandria, For as it was with 
wit, Eccleſ. the Apoſtles, ſo with their ſucceſſors; Hoc utique erant ceteri ApoFtoli quod erat Pe. 
trus, pari conſortio prediti && honoris & poteſtatis, What Peter was, that the reſt of 
the Apoſtles were; He was the Vicar of Chriſt on Earth, and ſo were they, and { 
Vide $. Cypr, ®F6 their ſucceſſors. Caput enim Eccleſie Chriſtus e#t, Chriſti autem Vicarii Sacergs. 
|. 1. ep.3.& tes ſunt, qui vice Chriftt legatione funguntur in Eccleſia, laid Pope Hormiſda: and $, 
ya. 5. Cypriancalls the Biſhop, «num ad tempus vice Chriftt Fudicem, the Deputy and Vice- 
Corus, erent of Chriſt. S. Peter had the Keys given him, 1o had the Apoſtles, and fo have 
by their Succeſſors ; S. Peter was the Pillar of the Church, and fo were the other 
Apoſtles ; He was a foundation, and ſo were they ; for Chriſt hath built his Church 
upon the foundation of the Apoſtles and Prophets. He was Ilizp©-, and every one of 
them was T#rez, 4 rock, and Chriſt was the Corner-ſtone. And what they were in 
their perpetual office, that the Biſhops are. Antiſtitem puriorem ceteris ejſe oporter, 
ipſius enim | Chriſt!) perſonam habere videtur, eſt enim vicarins ejus, ut quod ceteris li 
In Queſt. Vet, ©*t illi non liceat, quia neceſſe habet quotidic Chriſti vicem agere, (aid S. Auſtin, A 
&N.Teſt.quult. Biſhop ought to be more holy than others, becauſe he hath the perſon of Chriſt, he is his 
- - =o Vicar, what is lawful to others is not lawful for him, for he every day is in his place or Fead, 
cp.37, Addto this, that the power which the Biſhops have, they have it immediately from 
Chriſt, they are ſucceilors of the Apoſtles, of all, not of Peter only, many Apoſto- 
lical Churches which were eſtabliſhed by others being ſucceeded in as well as Kome; 
that thele things are evident in matter of fact, and univerſally affirmed in antiquity 

clearly and withour diſpute. 

6, From hence it mult needs follow that by the law of Chriſt one Biſhop is not ſu- 
perior to another. Concerning which I need no other teſtimony than that excellent 
ſaying of S. Cypriaz in the Council of Carthage, It remains (laith he) that we all 
ſpeak what every one of us doth think, judging no man, and refuſing to communicate with no 
man that ſhall happen to be of a differing judgment. Neque enim quiſquam noſtrum ſe 
Epiſcopum Epiſcoporum conſtituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad _—_— neceſſitatem colle- 
gas ſuos adegit ; quando habeat omnis Epiſcopus pro licentia libertatis & poteſtatis ſue 
arbitrium proprium, tanquam judicars ab alio non poſſit, cum nec ipſe poſjit alterum judi- 
care : ſed expettemus untverſt judicium Domini noſtri Feſu Chrifti, qui unus & ſolus ha- 
bet poteftatem & preponendi nos in Eccleſig ſue gubernatione, + de attu nojtro judicandi, 
For nore of us makes himſelf a Biſhop of Rub or by tyrannical terror compels bis col- 
legues to a neceſſity of complying : for every Biſhop hath a liberty and power of his own arbi- 
rrement, neither can he be judged by any one, nor himſelf judge any other ; but we all 
uit expect the judgment of our Lord Feſus Chrizt, who by himſelf and alone hath power 
of ſetting us over the povernment of his Church, and of Jnkiine us for what we do, Now 
if all Biſhops be equal in their power, then the Pope can by the laws of Chriſt make 
laws no more than any Biſhop can ; and what the legiſlative of the Biſhop is, I have 
already declard and prov'd : and therefore for theſe and infinite other reaſovs the 
Conſciences of Chriſtians may be at peace as to the Canons of the Popes, out of 
his temporal juriſdiction. Concerning which ether reaſons who pleaſe to require 

* Lib. 2, Cap, them may find enough in * Spalatexſis, in the replies of our Engliſh Prelates in the 
L» 5-5, queſtions of ſupremacy and allegeance, in Chamier, eMoulin, Gerard, and divers 
others. , I have the lets need to infiſt upon any more particulars, becauſe I write 
in a Church where this queſtion is well underſtood, and ſufficiently determin'd to 
all effects of Conſcience. I only add the ſaying of eAZneas Sylvius who was himſelf 
Epiſt. 288, © Pope, Ante Concilium Niceaum quiſque fibi vivebat, & Paruks y. ary habebatur ad 
Eccleſiam Romanam, Before the Nicene Council every man lived to himſelf (that 1s, by 
his proper meaſures, rhe limits of his own Church) aad little regard was had to the 
Church of Rome. | 
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SECT. Iv. 


Of the matter and conditionsof ECCLESIAST ICAL Laws 
requir'd to the obligation of Conſcience. 


RULE XVII. 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws that are merely ſuch cannot be Univerſal and perpetual. 


Donot mean only that Eccleſiaſtical laws can be abrogated by an Authority as 

3 | great as that which made them ; for all poſitive laws both of God and Man can 

be {o, and yet there are ſome of both which have been obligatory to all men under 
ſuch a government, and during ſuch a period, that have been called perpetual and 
for ever. But that which is here intended 1s of greater conſequence and concern 
to the Conlcience, and it is this, That Eccleſiaſtical laws merely ſuch, that is 
thoſe which do not involve a Divine law within their matter, muſt be ſo made, as 
that they do not infringe Chriſtian liberty ; and ſecondly, that they be fo enjoyn'd, 
that the Commandments of men be not taught for aottrines. Thele are very material con- 
ſiderations, but of great difficulty ; and therefore it is fit they be moſt ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered. 

2, They muſt be impoſed ſo as to leave our liberty unharm'd ; that is, that the law 
be zot univerſal, not with an intent to oblige all Chriſtendom, except they will be 
obliged, that is, do conſent. For laws are in publick as actions in particular ; ati- 
ons are done by ſingle men, and laws are made by limited communities. A Society 
cannot be ſaid todo an action, and the whole world cannot be ſaid to make a law ; 
but as the action is done by a determin'd perſon, ſothelaw is made by a determin'd 
Government, as by the Church of Exgland, of Rome, of Millain ; and the Catho- 
lick Church never yet did meet fince the Apoſtles days in any aſſembly to make a 
law that (hall bind all Chriſtians whether they conſent or no. And becauſe one 
Church hath not by any word of Chriſt authority over another Church, and one”' 
King is not ſuperior to another King, but all are ſupreme in their own dominions, 
of which the Church is at leaſt a part, and if they be all Chriſtian, it is that Church, 
that Chriſtian dominion ; it muſt neceſſarily follow that no Eccleſiaſtical law can 
be made with a power of paſling neceſſary obligation upon all Chriſtians. And 
therefore the Code'of the Catholick Church was nothing but a colle&ion of ſome 
private conſtitutions which were conſented to by many Churches, and to which they 
bound themſelves, bur did not long ſtand fo, but changed them more or leſs accor- 
ding as they pleas'd. And when the Reman Emperors made any Canon Eccleſiaſtical 
into a law, it wasa part of the Civil law, and by that authority did oblige as other 
civillaws did, not all the world, but only the Komax world, the ſubjects of that do- 
minion. 

* But when any law or Canon Eccleſiaſtical is made, it is made by a certain number 
of Ecclefiaſticks, or by all. If by all, then all conſent firſt or laſt, and then every 
Biſhop may govern his charge by that meaſure; but that was never yet reduc'd to 
practice, and prevails only by conſent : Burt if by a certain number only, then they 
can but by that meaſure rule their own ſubjets ; but if rhey obtrude it upon others, 
then comes in the precept of the Apoſtle, Stand faſt in the liberty with which Chriſt hath Galat.g.r. 
maae you free, and be not again intangled in the yoke of boxdage. 

4, For when Chriſt hath made us free from the law of Ceremonies which God ap- 

pointed to that Nation,: and to which all other Nations were bound if they came into 
that Communion ; it would be intolerable that the Churches, who rejoyced in their 
freedom from that yoke which God had impoſed, ſhould ſubmit themſelves to a yoke 
of ordinances which men ſhould make: for though before they could not, yet now 
they may exerciſe communion, and ule the {ame religion without communicating in 
rites and ordinances. | 
 Thisdoesno way concern the {ubjedts of any government ( what liberty they are 
toretain and uſe, Iſhall dilcourle in the following numbers ) but it concerns diſtin& 


Kkk Churches 


wy 


Of the Tower of the ( hurch Book 111, 


® Rule 13, 


Vide etiam 
c13&15, 


en. 


Churches under diſtin& Governments, and it means, as appears plainly by the con. 
text and the whole analogy of the thing, that the Chriſtian Churches muſt ſuffer ny 
man to put a law upon them who 1s not their Governor. If he have undertaken +, 
pious dilcipline, let him propound it, and for Gods glory and the zeal of fouls en. 
deavour to perſwade it ; tor all that is not againſt Chriſtian liberty, until any man gx 
any Church ſhall impoſe it, and command it, whether the Churches pleale or no, 
whether they judge it expedient or no, whether it be for their edification or not for 
their edification : that's not to be ſuffered ; it is againſt our Evangelical liberty, and 
the Apoſtolical injunction. -_ 

And this was ſo well underſtood by the Primitive Churches, that though the Bj. 


: ſhops did appoint temporary and occaſional faſts in their Churches upon emergent 


and great accidents, as Tertullian affirms, yet they would ſuffer no Biſhop to im- 
poſe any law of faſting upon others, but all Churches would keep their own liber- 
ty, as I have already proved in this Chapter *: and when Montanw did vno da; 10u 0 
Ser&y, make a law ot faſting, not for his own Church, but intended that all Chri- 
ſtians ſhould keep the faſts appointed, they made an outcry againſt him and would 
not endure it ; and yet he did it only for diſcipline, not for doctrine, for piety, not 
as of neceſſity, as appears in Tertuliiax's book of taſting, in the firſt and ſecond 
Chapters : and they alſo did keep faſting-days ſet and ſolemn, every Biſhop inhis 
own Church, at what times they would, but almoſt all upon Good-Friday ; bur 
this was by conſent and with liberty, and that they ought to defend, and 1» they 
did. 


Put Fecleſtaſtical laws muſt not be perpetual. 


That is, when they are made, they are relative totime and place, to perſons and 
occaſions, ſubje& to all changes, fitted for uſe and the advantage of Churches, 
miniſtring to edification, and complying with charity. Now whatſoever is made 
with thele conditions, cannot be perpetual : and whatſoever Eccleſiaſtical Law 
hath not theſe conditions, the Churches ought not to receive, becauſe they are im- 
pediments, .not advantages to the ſervice of God. If they be thus qualified, no 
good man will refuie them; if they be not, they are the laws of Tyrants, not of 
Spiritual Fathers : For this whole affair is fully ſtated in thoſe words of our Bleſſed 
Saviour ; reproving of the Phariſees and their Eccleſiaſtical laws, he ſays, they by 
their traditions did evacuate the Cemmanament of God, and they taught for dottrines the 
commandmeits of men, The fuil ſence of which when we underſtand, we have the 
full meaſure of Eccleſiaſtical laws, not only as they relate to the Churches and com- 
maunities of Chriſtians under diſtin& governments, but to every ſingle Chriſtian un- 
der his own governor and ſuperior. Theſe, Iſay, are the Negative meaſures : that 
is, Eccleſtaſtical Jawsare not good and are not binding if they be impos'd againſt the 
intereſt ofa Divine Commandment, or if they be taught as doctrines. Of the fir 
there 15 nodoubt, and an it there is no difficulty : But in the latter there is a very 
Treat One. 

” For whenour {ſuperiors impoſe a law of diſcipline, they ſay it is good, it is plea- 


ſing'to God, it 15a good inſtrument and miniſtery to ſome vertue, or at leaſt it 15 an 


act of obedience, and that it is fo, is true doqrine: what hurt can there be in all 
this ? The commandments of men are bound upon us by the Commandment of God, 
and therefore when they are once impoſed, they ceaſe to be indifferent, and there- 
fore may then become #iSaxai, doftrines and points of religion ; what then is that 
whieh our Bleſſed Saviour reproves? and what is our Negative meaſure of Eccleſi- 
aſtical laws ? 

Tothis the anſwer is beſt given by a narrative of what the Phariſees did, and was 
reproved : for all was not repugnant to the law of God, neither is all that amils 
which men teach to be done, For our Bleſſed Saviour commanded us to hear them 
that ſate in Moſes chair, and to do whatſoever they commanded : not abſolutely 
whatſoever, but whatſoever of a certain ſort; that is, 1. whatſoever they taught 
by a probable interpretation of what was doubtful, 2. or by faithful counſel 
concerning things belonging to piety and charity, 3. or by a determining to Cit- 
cumſtances oftime and place thoſe things which were left to rheir choice and con- 


duct, 
What- 


DL — 
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Whatſoever was beſides theſe, that is, 1. whatſoever had its foundation in the 
opinions of men, and not 1n ſomething certainly derived from God, if brought into 
religion, and impos'd on mens conlciences as a part of the ſervice of God, this is 
the teaching for doctrines the commandments of men. But beſides this 2. if whar 
is deduc'd only by probable interpretation be obtruded as a matter of faith ; or 3. if 
what is piouſly counſell'd, be turned into a perpetual and abſolute law; or 4. if that 
which was left to the choice and condud@ of the Governors, be handled not as mat- 
ter of liberty, but of neceſſity ; in all theſe caſes the commandments of men are 
taught for doctrines. 

11, Thereaſonof theſe things is plain. For the firſt ; If it have no foundation in the 
law of God, but in humane opinions, and yet be taught for doctrine, it is literally 
the thing that is here reproved. For the ſecond ; Whatloever is but probably col- 
lected is not the word of God, for that 15 always certain : it is true it is bur pro- 
bable in it ſelf, but in it ſelf is true or falle ; but to him it is bur probable, and 
therefore to ſay this is the Word or the Commandment of God, is more than the 
man can fay ; it is to ſay that it 1s true 1n it ſelf, that is, it is a doctrine of God, 
when indeed it is but the word of Man for ought we know. * For the third ; When 
God hath left it at liberty, if man turns it into a commandment, and teaches it for 
the law of God, he does more than God would do, and more than is true ; for God ne- 
ver made it into a law, and man cannot make it to become Gods law : for the Eccle- 
ſiaſtick order being but God's Miniſter and the publiſher of God's will, muſt propoſe 
things as they received them from God ; that which is law, as neceſſary, that which 
is Counſel, as highly rewardable. For the fourth ; It it be left in the power of the 
Governors, then it 15 hoc ipſo evident that it is neceſſary, and therefore though it may 
miniſter to order and diſcipline, yet it mult do no more: it may be called obedience, 
ſo long as it is juſtly bound upon us with the cords of a man ; but it muſt not in 
any other ſenſe nor at any time be called re/iziov, How theſe two laſt ſorts may be 
made into laws I ſhall account when I ſpeak of the poſitive meaſures of Eccleſiaſtical 
laws ; but abſtracting from that ſuperinduc'd obligation, to teach theſe things as ne- 
ceſſary which God hath made fo, 1s to do as the Phariſees did, whom our Bleſſed Savi- 
our lo reproves. | 

iz, Anexample of the firft is the Phariſees teaching the waſhing of cups and diſhes, 

becauſe they ſaid that if a Gentile or any unclean perſon had touch'd their veſſel 

that touch'd their meat, the impurity would go into their body that cat it, and from 
thence into their foul ; and therefore they taught the doctrine or tradition of clean- 
ſing veſlels and waſhing their hands, 

Evetoxovles xevey To Qapuarcy 

I'egs To xtvor, 

as he ſaid in the Greek Comedy ; finding out a vain remedy to cure a phantaſtical 
diſeaſe. Thus in the Church of Rowe, they exorciſe ſalt and water to caſt out De- 
vils ; they give Verſes our of the Pſalms or Goſpels to charm Witches ; they ring 
the bells to appeaſe tempeſts, and very many more ſuch ridiculous devices. 2. Of 
the ſecond we have examples enough in the Council of Trext, who drew into a body 
of articles, and declar'd thoſe things, ſome of which are but probable at moſt, and 
ſome of them apparently falſe, to be articles of faith : and under this thoſe alſo 
muſt needs be involved, who perſecute men for opinions and doubtful diſputations. 
3. Of the third, they are very evil examples who to ſome whole orders of men lay 
an injunction of keeping Evangelical counſels: ſuch who forbid the whole order of 
the ſuperior Clergy to marry, and command them that are married to forſake their 
wives or their office and livelihood. 4. But they are guilty of the fourth kind of 
pg of the words of our Bleſſed Saviour, who perſecute the breakers of an 
Eccleſiaſtical Law with a ſeverity greater than the violators of a Divine Com- 
mandment. For if there be any liberty of any ſort left after an indifferent ation 
is made into a law of man, it is all deſtroyed by them who give leſs liberty to the 
rranſgreſſion of that law than to the breach of Gods law, —_ which there is left 
no liberty, but the liberty of a chearful and voluntary obedience. For they thar 
do ſuch things muſt needs at leaſt ſay that ſuch humane injunctions are as neceſla- 
ry as the Divine Commandments ; for elſe why are they more ſeverely puniſhed ? 
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The ſum is this ; Not only thoſe who expreſly teach that what they have inven- 
ted is a Commandment of God, bur all they that fay any thing is a law of God 
which is not, though it be good, though it be probable, and all they which ule arts 
and ſecret devices and little _—_— and iniorcements, and preſs indifferent 
things up to the height and necellity of Religion and a Divine Commandment, are 
guilty of this Pharilaiſm, obnoux1ous to our SavVIours reproof, and if it be in the 
matter of Eccleſiaſtical Laws, have exceeded their meaiures and their pou ex, aid 
bind themſelves, but not the conſciences of their ſubjetts. A Commandment is 
not only then broken when we bid open deiance toit, but then alſo when we do 
actions unlike the vertue of it, and actions tending to the violation of it ; that Is, 
there are degrees of violation of a Divine Law : and an Eccleſiaſtical law that does 
in any degree break this law of our Bleſſed Saviour is therefore void, and is become 
intolerable. ; 

Of theſe things I ſhall yet give two great examples , one of the Phariſees, and 
another of ſome that follow their example in this affair. God gave a Command- 
ment to the Fews of keeping holy the Sabbath-day, their new Moons and ſome 
other ſolemnities. Now there were many particulars in the obſervation which 
were not determin'd in the Law ; but 1. what was doubtful was to be expounded by 
their Doors. 2. Some things were left to the liberty of good People, and the 
meaſure of them was beſt determin'd by their Doctors and men learned in the 
Law. 3. There were ſome Canons Eccleſiaſtical which were outer guards and 
hedges to the law it ſelf, that men might by thole diſtances be kept farther off from 
ſin; and in theſe things their Rulers alſo had power. Now though all this they 
could do, and might pretend an authority trom God to interpret the Law and to 
guide the Conlciences, yet when they fell into ridiculous Commentaries and uſe- 
leſs Gloſſes, neither the Law it ſelf about which their interpretations were imploy- 
ed, nor their authority which they had from God could ſecure them from tyranny, 
and corruption, and doing violence to Conſcience, and impoſing unequal burdens. 
« Thus we find that their Kabb3zs taught that upon a ſolemn feaſt-day it was not law- 
« ful tocatch fiſh in their Ponds, but they might hunt the hens and catch the geeſe 
« in their yaxd. They might not blow the Fire with a pair of bellows, becauſe that 
« was too like the labour of Smiths ; but they might blow it through a hollow Cane, 
« They might make a fire and ſet on their pot, but they muſt not lay on their wood 
« like the | nab of a houſe, that is, too artificially ; and you muſt roaſt or boyl 
© no more than was neceſſary : and' if you made a fire, you might waſh your feet 
«with warm water, but not your whole body. You muſt not touch an egg that 
«was laid that day ; nay if you were doubtful whether it were laid that day or 
«no, yet you might not eat it, and if that were mingled with a thouſand, you might 
« touch none of them : but if you kill'd a hen, p- might eat the perfe& eggs that 
« you found in her. Theſe ard many more ſuch little do&rines they taught to be 
obſerved, as explications and manners of the obſervation of the Divine Command- 
ment : but theſe I have here tranſcrib'd from the Jews books, that we may perceive 
the ſenſe of our Bleſſed Saviours reproof by the inſtances of their prevarication. He 
was pleaſed to ſpeak to that of waſhing of cups and platters : but it is alſo ſaid 
there, x aaa Torna bay, there are many other things, ſuch as that was which they 
have received and teach, ſome of which I have recited. Now we do not find that 
the Phariſees taught theſe as divine Commandments, but they us'd them as if they 
were ; they did them ooias yer, they thought themſelves the more holy for doing 
them, they accounted them profane that did not, they plac'd much of their religt- 
on and Phariſaiſm or ſeparation in them, eſteeming them a part of the divine wor- 
ſhip : This was their caſe, and Chriſt gave their ſentence. 

The other inſtance which I promiſed is the law of the Koman Church in keeping of 
Lent ; which it is certain was no law of Chriſt, not ſo much as the interpretation of 
a Divine law. Some of them pretend it was enjoyned by the Apoſtles ; others of 
them ſay not, and thele ſay true; (o that it is a Commandment of men: bur yet 
this they teach for doctrine in the culpable and criminal ſence, that is, 

I. They value it more than ſome Commandments of God. I need no other 
proof but the words of Eraſmus, Veluti parricida, pene dixerim, rapitur 4d ſuppti- 
cium, qui pro piſcium carnibus guſtarit carnes ſuillas, He that in Ftead of fiſh ſpall but t aſt 
a piece of pork is dragg'd to puniſhment almoſt as if he were a parricide, Guftavit _ 
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carnes, clamant omnes, O calum ! O terra ! O maria Nepruni ! Nutat Ecclefie flatus, 
&c. If they ſee a man ear fleſh, they are amaz'd, they think the Church 1s in dan- 
ger ; they pur men to death, to the ſharpeſt death of burning alive, foreating fleſh ; 
they ſhut up the Butchers ſhambles, bur leave open the publick Stews. 
17, 2; They account it to be a part of the ſervice of God, not only as it is an a of obe- 
dience to ſuperiors, but in it [elf and without any relative conſideration. Bellarmine Lib.z.de bonis 
ſays, they are not Chriſtians that eat fleſh in Lent: which words are extremely falſe; EO pp 
or elſe every one that dilobeys an Eccleſiaſtical law hath forfeited his Chriſtendom ; a, ces 
or elſe he places the ſumm and lite of religion in the keeping of Lent, and makes it a 
vital part, expreſly prevaricating one of che moſt glorious propoſitions of Chriſtiani- 
ty, placing the Kingdom of God in meat and drink, not in righteouſneſi and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghoſt ; and doing that which the Apoſtle hath forbidden, when he faid ro © 14-17: 
the Coloſſians ; let yo man juage you in meat and arink, If it were only a queſtion of c1,q . 1s. 
obedience to the law, it wereto be conſidered upon a diſtin& account, and werea 
ſin or duty reſpectively according to the ſeveral diſpoſitions of the perſon and the law : 
but no man ſays that he 1s no Chriſtian who at any time breaks any Eccleſiaſtical 
law; and therefore in this more is pretended, and it is to be reckoned amongſt the 
IS a0oxanias, rrahpals arlpunrur, the commandments of men that are taught for dv- 
atrines. 
18, 3- They account the exterior action, the body of the injunction, the element of 
it to be a lervice of God 3 and for that part of it eſteem themlelves the more holy 
and the better Chriſtians, as appears in their contentions about it, uſing arguments 
ro prove the very Faſt to be a ſacrifice, a pure oblation *. Now it is true that faſting »* 6.1'ar. ubi 
154 good miniſtery to divers holy purpoſes, but itis no more; it is that which can _ _— 
be ſupplied by other miniſteries as apt, and therefore that in kind is not neceſſary, * * 
nor required ; it is that whole work can be done without any miniſtery at all in ſome 
perſons and ſome caſes, even by love and by obedience, by hope and fear, which 
are of themſelves dire graces, vertues and parts of the ſervice of God. And there- 
fore the Fathers of the Church prels in their Sermons and exhortations to faſting, 

that they would take care to acquire the end of faſting, to be free from vice, to mor- 

'tifie the affetions and luſts ; according to that ſaying of Iſidore, Faſting with good Lib-2. Senter, 
works are acceptable to God, But he that abſtains from meat, and does evil, imitates the ***® 
Devils, quibus eſca non eſt, & nequitia ſemper eſt, They never eat, but ever do wicked- 
ly and perverſly. But he faſts well that faſts from maliciouſneſSand ſecular ambitions. 

Take heed therefore, lays S. Hierom to Celantia, that when you begin to faſt and uſe ab- Epilt.14, 
ſtinence, you do not think your ſelf holy, For this ſtrength adjumentum eſt, non perfettio 

ſanttitatu, it is not the perfettion of ſanttity, but a help only. Nncp«as opeAQO- vdtv, A 
&v ph 3} Ta, Norm imrhla mayT&, 4nd there is mo profit at all of faſting, unleſs all things elſe &hom.g, & 
do follow, faith S. Chryſoſtom ; that is, «mogy enapriuatwv, an abſtinence from ſin hom.16. 
intirely : and again, what gain is it if tpnpo. xc<loplwnato, being void and empty of 
good works we have kept the faſt? If therefore another ſays, I have faſted all the Lent, 
ſay thou, I had an enemy, but | am reconciled; I had an evil Cuſtom of detratting from 
my neighbours fame, but I have left it off ; | had an ungoaly cuſtom of ſwearing, but it is 
now amended, The ſumm is this, which I repreſent in the words of Proſper, Feju- L. 2. de vge 
mia, abſtinentie, ac cetera hujuſmodi, non pro juſtitia, ſed cum juſtitia Deo ſunt exhi- <=emplar, 
benda, Abſtinence and faſtings are not to be given toGod for good works, but with them, 
That 1s, they are of uſe in order to certain purpoſes, which when they do effe& they 
are good, when they do nor, they are uſeleſs troubles ; and if they then be urg'd be- 
yond their miniſtery, and inſtrumently, and for themſelves, then we return tothe 
beggerly elements and rudiments of the Synagogue : and if we ſuffer our ſelves to be 
brought under the power of theſe things by laws and affrightments and ſpiritual ter- 
= "me we have loſt our Chriſtian liberty which was bought by the beſt bloud of 
the world. | | 

9. 4. But not only the exterior and inſtrumental a is abſolutely urged and taught 
as neceſlary, bur a circumſtance, a manner and form of that exterior inſtrument is 
enjoyned. Ir is enjoyn'd not that we faſt totally ; but that we faft ſo: you may 
dine if you will eat at the Merchants hours, after twelve or one of the clock, but 
you may not eat fleſh ; you may eat ſ{weet-meats, the moſt delicious fiſh, the Stur- 
geon and the Scarus, the Lamprey and the Oyſter, the Eel and the Salmon, and 
all the delicacies of Nature, ſo you do not touch the fillets of a Veal, nor eat an 
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Egge or Milk, Curds or Cheele, or any thing that comes from a Bealt or Bird. Now 
what can be the meaning of this, when it comes to be expounded by wiſe and ſober 
men that can judge of the cauſes and differences of things ? For if abſtinence ang 
faſting be the thing that is requird, this 1s nothing of ut : if we maydine, if ve 
may fill our bellies with wine and delicacies, if we may eat, and as 4dan might, of 
all the garden of Edez, it is no great matter as to temperance and abſtinence, as tg 
mortification and auſterities, it we abſtain from one; it may be {omething as toour 
health, and ſo certainly it is to very many bodies. It may be an inſtrument of vexz- 
tion, but it cannot editie, Is any man cur'd of his Juſt by eating nothing but fi(h 
and broths for forty days? He may indeed be made ſick by it, and fo very many 
are, but the intereſt of no vertue is ſerv'd by it, but by the other permiſſions it may 
be moredeſtroyed ; and by fiſhes and broths and artiticial meats proviſions may be 
too abundantly made for the fleſh to fulfil the luſts thereof. What therefore is in this 
manner of the law, but ſomething of the beggerly religion of meats and drinks? In 
the days of Proper they abſtain'd from the fleſh of beaſts, but not of birds; and 
his ſentence of that kind of faſting is this, ” But they that abſtaining from the 
” fleſh of four-footed bealits, enjoy the fleſh of Pheſants and other precious birds or 
» fiſhes, ſeem to me not to cut offthe delights of their bodies, but to change them, 
» and tocaſt away the common and cheap delicacies of fleſh, that they may hill their 
” pleaſures with more delicious and more precious fleſh ; not for abſtinence, bur 
» becauſe ſome fleſh is unclean, or rather, as I ſuppoſe, for the tenderneſs of their 
» wanton ſtomachs: ſince the nature of any fleſh is not to be condemned, if it be 
» intended for mans ule and appointed by God ; but the luſts of the fleſh are to be 
» avoided, which the Devil hath ſuperinduc'd aud offers to our ſenſes. But they 
” that would ſeem to themſelves more abſtinent, and by it acquire fame and noiſes, 
» do ſo abſtain from fleſh, that they- fill their vaſt appetite with rare fruits andcu- 
»” rious broths : but ſpiritual abſtinence perſwades not to refrain the uſe of cer- 
” tain meats, but the reſtraint of the luſt and the deſire ; and they are rather to be 
” efteem'd abſtinent, who forbid not to themſelves the uſe of ſome meats, but the 
» delights of the body. ] And indeed let it be conſidered ; if a man pretending to 
mortihe his body thall abſtain from wine, and will nevertheleſs drink Sherbets and 
delicious Beurages, ſtrong Ale and Spirits, I ſuppoſe his body will not by that dif- 
Cipline be dead toſin: and ſo itis in the abſtinence from fleſh, unleſs he alſo abſtain 
from all nouriſhment but what 1s neceſſary and made pleaſant by want. For thus 
the holy Primitives when they had gotten the cuſtom of the Lenten-faſt, for two 
days, or fix days, or ten days, or fifteen days, according as the humor increaſed, 
they did generally abſtain from fleſh ; but fo they did alſo from fiſh, and wine, and 
all delicacies, and eat a dry diet, bread and water, herbs and common fruits, Tur- 
nips and Berries, Flies and Nuts : and yet this they did without making it a religion 
not to eat a bit of fleſh ; but upon occaſion would eat a meal of fleſh, but not very 
delicious ; and when their faſts were of many days, they were not continual but in- 
rermitted. This latter I have already proved ; bur that even in Lent the Primitive 
Chriſtians did not abhor fleſh, appears beyond diſpute in the caſe of Spiridion Biſhop 
of Cyprus, who when a traveller came to himin the time of Lent very weary and 
faint, and there was no cold proviſions in the houſe ready dreſs'd, it being a timeot 
faſting, bids his daughter to boil ſome Pork which was in the houſe powder'd for the 
uſe of the family : the did fo, and her Father the Biſhop eat of it, and bade his 
gueſt doſotoo ; whorefus'd, ſaying that he was a Chriſtian. The Biſhop replied, 
therefore the rather you ought not to refuſe; becauſe the word of God hath ſaid, 
To the pure all things are cleay., So Sozomen tells the ſtory. By which it is appa- 
rent, that then it was not the cuſtom for Chriſtians to eat fleſh in Lent, for they 
eat nothing that was pleaſant, but they abſtain'd becauſe it was pleaſant, not be- 
cauſe it was fleſh ; for of this they made no religion, as appears in the fact and ex- 
hortation and argument of Spirid/oz, And of the ſame conſideration was that law 
of Fuſtinian, in whoſe time, which was in the middle of the ſixth Age, the Cuſtom 
of abſtaining from flethin Lent did prevail much ; but becauſe it hapned in Conſtan- 
Zinople to be great ſcarcity of other proviſions, the Emperor commanded the ſhambles 
to be open and fleſh to be publickly fold. But MNzicephorms tells that the people 
would not buy 8ny, for they began tothink it to be religion #ot to touch, mot to taſte, 
zot to handle, But the Emperor and the wiſe men knew no religion agpins I 
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And that which Marcian ſaid to 4vitme in the like cale 1s very conſiderable, We kyow 
that charity us better than faſting ; for chariry is a work of the Divine law, Nycx 3 Theodorct hift, 
$ np evo 1s, but faſting 1s a thing arbitrary and of our own choice, * Since there- **!ig-n Mar- 
fore to eat ficſhor not to eat it, may become good or bad as it is us'd, and does not © 
ſerve the endof faſting, and ſuch faſting does not ſerve the end of the ſpirit, not 
only to make faſting to be religion, to which it does but miniſter, but to call that 
faſting which they who firlt began Lent would call feaſting and luxury, -and to make 
that to be eſſential to that faſt, and that faſt neceſſary to ſalvation in the ordinary 
way of neceſſity, is not only toteach for dofrine the Commandments of men, bur 
ro make the impotent, fantaſtick and unreaſonable devices of men to become Com- 
mandments. 

20. 5. That this may be an exact parallel with the practice of the Phariſees in that 
folly which our Bleſſed Saviour reprovd ; the Commandment does (o little regard 
the true end of faſting, and thar faſting (o little advance the uſe and intereſt of any 
vertue, that they ſpend themſelves even in the circumſtances of ſome circumſtances, 
and little devices of ſuperſtition, taking care not toeat a Turnip if boil'd in a veſſel 
in which fleſh was put, not to cut their bread witha knife that had carv'd fleſh, not 
to taſte it, but to waſh their mouth after a little whey or broth, if by chance it 
hath been touch'd : which things becaule they can ſerve no end of religion, the law 
that requires ſuch things muſt needs be fooliſh or ſuperſtitious ; it muſt either play 
with mens conſciences as with a Tennis-ball, or intimate ſome pollution and unho- 
lineſs at that time to be in the fleſh, orelſe at leaſt muſt pretend to greater ſtri&neſs 
than God does in the obſervation of his poſitive laws ; and it certainly introduces the 
greateſt tyranny in the world, deſtroys peace, and is the moſt unwarrantable of all 
the follies which can be incident to the-wiler part of mankind, I mean to them that 
governs others. 

21, Iwillnot inſtance in the ridiculous and ſuperſtitious queſtions which they make 
about rhe keeping of the Eccleſiaſtical law ; as whether it be a dinner or a ſupper if 
we eat after Even-ſong faid at high noon ; -whether a mornings draught does 
break the Eccleſiaſtical taſt ; whether a man may eat a bit of bread with his drink, 
and yet be a good ſon of the Church; whether a Cook that dreſſes meat for ſick 
perſons may lawfully lick his fingers ; wherher he that eats one bit of fleſh, fins 
anew if heeats another ; and whether or no he may not at the ſame rate eat fleſh all 
the Lent after ; whether the wet nurſe may eat fleſh, becauſe her baby may have 
good milk 3 whether it be lawful to eat birds and fowls, becauſe they were produc'd 
out of the water : which doughty reaſon did encourage ſome to do it, of whom Ss- 
crates ſpeaks, and is mention'd by Peter Gomeſtor the Maſter of the ſcholaſtical Hi- Lb.s.bit: 
ſtory. Which queſtions, if they that make them be in their wits, and think other ©?" 
men are ſo too, they muſt needs believe that the keeping of Lent is fo ſacred, fo 
principal a point of religion, fo great a ſervice of God in the very letter and body, 
in the cruſt and outſide of it, that the obſervation of it muſt confiſt in a mathemari- 
cal point: it is ike the Decalogue, the very letters of which are numbred ; and 
if a hair be miſſing, religion ſuffers diminution: and which of all theſe it be, yet 
in every one of them they do what the Phariſees did, and what Chriſt reprov'd in 
m_ and therefore forbids in all men, they teach for Dorines the Commandments 
of Men. 

' 22, 6. To return to the particular of the Rule, They make an Eccleſiaſtical law, 
which is of a relative uſe and nature, to be periodical and perpetual, which is unrea- 
ſonable, and may be ſometimes unjuſt, and very often uncharitable, and therefore 
not the fit matter of an Eccleſiaſtical law. For this is certainly the greateſt dele- 
tery of the liberty of Chriſtian Churches, and a ſnare to Conſciences, and is of it 
= apt to introduce ſuperſtition and the opinion of dire religion into the diſci- 
pline. | 

23, Bur this is to be underſtood of ſuch laws which are intended for diſcipline, and 
'are I, a burden, and 2. of a nature relative to the future, and 3. of an alterable 
uſe. For ifa law were made that every man at a certain time of the year ſhould 
do certarn diſcipline to mortifie his luſt, it were a fooliſh law ; for that the mani 
at that time, it may be, needs it not, or he hath another remedy, or he is ſuffici- 
ently contrite for his fins, and does his penance by internal ſorrow, or it may be he 

. Eannot at that time mourn, or it may be the caule 1s alter'd, or a greater cauſe in- 
| tervenes, 
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tervenes, and that ought to be ſerv'd, and therefore not thu, for if you ſerve both, 
you tire obedience, and make religion to be a burden : but which is mutt of all, a 
law of burden if it be perpetual, makes the willzag to be ſlaves, and tempts the us- 
willing to berebels ; and becaule it 15 intended to miniſter to things cuntingent and 
infinitely alterable, if rhe law be nor ſo too, it mult pals into an opinion of being a 
Divine worſhip and religion, or elle into more than an opinion and imagination of 
tyranny. Add to this, that law's of burden are always againſt charity, if they be 
not done in great neceſlity, or not effective of a good greater than the evil ; and 
therefore to umpole ſuch laws with a perpetual obligation upon Churches, when ir 
cannot be of perpetual uſe, and at all times good, or juſt at ſuch times neceſſary, is 
againſt the equity and charity of that power which Chriſt intruſted in the hands of 
them whom he made ſtewards oi his houthold, feeders of his flock, and Father of his 
family. 

Bu if the laws be relative to what 1s paſt, and no burden, but matter of eaſe or 
benefit, or comes from a perpetual cauſe, or that which is unalterable, then the law 
may be ſuch which will be perpetually conſented ro, and kept for ever. Thus the 
Catholick Church keeps the Lords day, not by an everlaſting ordinance, but by a 
perpetual conſent, and fora never-failing reaſon ; and that which makes it neceſſa- 
ry now to keep that day, and will do {o for ever, is becauſe the reaſon of it is always 
the lame; and in this caſe that which was fit at firſt, will be fo at laſt, and all the 
way : and things are in that conſtitution and conjunttion, that no man can deſpiſe 
that day, without being careleſs toreturn thanks tor the reſurrection of Chriſt, and 
to ſeparate a juſt portion of his time to the more ſolemn ſervices of God. But for 
all this, this is not a perpetual law impos'd upon all Churches ; for God did not im- 
pole it, and no man hath power to do it ; for no mans power can laſt longer than his 
life : and therefore no Biſhop can oblige his ſucceſlors by any Canon, without the 
Civil power ſupervenes and fixes that law by continuation. , And therefore although 
God did enjoyn the Jews an annual faſt for ever, and although the Rulers of the Jews 
did add ſome more, and they were obſerved for ever: yet this will not infer that 
therefore now this may be done in a law of the Church. For God who is a law-gt 
ver does abide for ever, and therefore his laws are to remain as long as he pleaſe : and 
the Rulers of the Jews had both the powers, Civil and Eccleſiaſtical, conjun&, and 
they by a current legiſlation ſtill caus'd their faſts to be obſerved ; yet the ſuccced- 
ing ages had been at liberty, and the Sanhedrim might have chang'd thoſe ſolemn 
days, but that they were eſtabliſhed by Prophets and by thoſe whom they believ'd 
to ſpeak the will of God : all which make their caſe ſpecial, and not to be drawn 
into example and warranty in the ſanRion of Eccleſiaſtical laws in the Chriſtian 
Church. * To which let this be added, that the: Jews might keep and obſerve a re- 
ligion of days and meats, and it not being againſt the analogy of their manner of (er- 
ving God, their Rulers had an equal power to make laws in the difference of days 
and meats, as in any other matter whatſoever. But the laws of the Church muſt 
miniſter to piety;and holineſs, and to nothing elſe ; and they muſt be exacted with 
prudence and charity, and in no other manner ; and muſt be obeyed in love and li- 
berty, and by no other meaſures : but the day or the meat muſt ever be the lels prin- 
cipal in conſtitution ; they may be the circumſtances, but xo part of the Religion, and 
therefore cannot be perpetual; but juſtas a Venice-glaſs may, that is, if there be 
nothing to break it, it may abide for many ages, but every thing that ſtrikes it can 
break the glaſs, and every requilite of reaſon or charity can put a period, or take off 
the neceflity of that portion in thelaw, which becaule it muſt be leſs principally re- 
garded 3 muſt accordingly be impoſed and exacted, but cannot be univerſal and per- 

rual. 

The reſult of theſe conſiderations is this; x. Eccleſiaſtical laws may be made by 
particular Churches, to prevail in their own governments, and to paſs on their own 
ſubje&ts, bur may not by one Church be impoled upon another, much leſs from one 
to paſs upon all. 

2. Eccleſiaſtical laws may be made and continued by any authority ſo long as that 
power laſts, and fo long as the reaſon of the law does laſt: but it can be no longer 
a law than it hath influence from the remaining power who isto eſtabliſh it according 


to the remaining uſefulneſs, 
\ 
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3. All Eccleſiaſtical laws in the matter of meats and drinks and days muſt be 


27. wholly relative to religion, and the effect of graces and proper duties, and muſt not 


at all be impoſed with any regard to themſelves, but to the ends of their miniſtery, 
and muſt live and die according to the nature of Relative beings; but cannot be 
rpetual, but where neither the caule nor the ſubjec alters. 


23, 4. All Eccleſiaſtical laws muſt be impoſed with liberty : not with liberty of the 


29. 
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ſubjects to obey or not to obey, but with the liberty 'of the whole Church, to 
change them or to continue them, to exact or tO relax them, to bind or to looſe, as 
may beſt ſtand with prudence and charity, with the intereſts of vertue or the goud 
of the ſubject. bl 

5. Eccleſiaſtical laws muſt ſerve religion, but muſt never pretend to be religion 
or a direct ſervice of God. Ir is true thar all religious laws of our juſt ſuperiors 
rightly impoſed in order to any vertue are adopted 1nto the ſociety of that vertue ; 
as a law of faſting does alſo enjoyn a duty of tempt#ance ; a law of Chriſtian fe- 
ſtivity, in order to our joy in God, and praiſing his Naine, and paying him thanks, 
promotes all theſe graces, and thercfure he that keeps that day to thele purpoſes, 
beſides his obedience, does an a& of all thole graces. Yet it is to be obſerved that 
the obſervation of theſe law's can never formally be reckoned to be actions'of thoſe 
graces ; they are but miniſteries and inſtruments, and they not neceſſary but ule- 
tul only : and therefore he that does not oblerve that day, though it may be he ſins 
againſt obedience, yet he is not to be judg'd as it he were intemperate, or unthank- 
ful, or unmindful of God's benetits ; becaule rhough thele appointments are made 
for the lervices of theſe graces, yet theſe are nut the adequate miniſteries of them, 
they may be done by other ways at other times, and they may at that time be omit- 
ted without any neglect of ſuch graces. It there be a juſt cauſe to omit the obſer- 
vation, then the omiſſion is neither diſobedience, nor intemperance, nor unthank- 
fulneſs: but if there be no juſt cauſe, it 1s diſobedience; and may be any of the 
other as it happens, bur is not certainly ſo. But though in thele reſpects to obey an 
Eccleſiaſtical law may be rm an act of vertue together with the obedience, and 
ſo a ſerving of God ; yet becaule it 15 only in regard of the concomitant a& of ver- 
tue, which is ſerved by the law, if that law do not ſerve that vertue, but by any cauſe 
be deſtitute of its purpoſe , that external action which the law enjoyns is fo far 
from being a ſervice of God, that it it be urg'd imperiouſly, or acted for it ſelf, and 
delighted 1n upon the Natural account, it enters into religion, with which it hath 
nothing to do, and ſo paſſes into ſuperſtition. 

6, Eccleſiaſtical laws if by any means they be taught for Docrines and Command- 
ments of God, they become unlawful in the impoſition, though the actions of them- 
{elves be lawful ; that is, they are unlawful laws, and do not bind the Conſcience, for 
they are ſuch things in which no man can have authority, for they are a direc de- 
ſtruction to Chriſtian liberty, which no man ought to take from us. If they once 
pretend to a neceſſity beſides the equal neceſſity of obedience, they do not oblige 
the ſubjects of any Government ; bur if they pretend to a neceſſity of obedience, 
wy do not oblige any Churches beſides that whoſe Governours have made the 
aw. 


RULE XVIII, 


. Eccleſiaſtical laws of Ceremonies and circumſlances of external obſervances do not bind the 


—_ 
. 


conſcience beyond the caſes of Contempt and Scandal. 


Hat is, they bind only in publick,and not inprivate; they bind not forany thing 

that is in themſelves, but for ſomething that is better than themſelves ; they 

bind, not for our own ſakes, but for their ſakes that look on : and therefore when no 
body looks on, when they have noend to ſerve, when they do no good, when they 
lignifie nothing, they cannot bind at all ; for whatſoever binds only for this reaſon, 
does not bind at all when this reaſon is not. The Church of Ex2/and commands 
that when the Prieſt ſays the Reſponſory after the Creed at Morning or Evening 


Prayer, 
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Prayer, he ſhall ſtand up: the purpole of it is, that the People who are concerned to 
anſwer may the better hear : but 1t the Prayers be ſaid in private,none being by, orit 
may be two or three that kneel near him, 1t 15 ridiculous to ſuppoſe that the Prieft 
ſins if he kneels on to the end of thoſe ejaculations. In ſome cales he that officiates 
is bound to turn his face tothe Welt, or to the body of the Church ; but if there be 
no body in the Church, but the Clerk at his ſide, why he ſhould do fo, there is no 
reaſon to be given, and therefore it cannot be {uppoſed to be bound upon him by the 
law of the Church. : — 

For it is highly conſiderable, that in theſe laws of Ceremonies it is ot:. 
than in laws which concern the matter and inſtances of Divine Commandments. tc. 
cauſe the laws of Commonwealths can change actions of themſelves indifferent in. 
to the order of vertue and vice, if they be of the ſame matter and naturally capable : 
as when Inceſt is defin'd to be a forbidden conjunction of perſons too near in blood, 
the law by forbidding the m#friage of Uncle and Neece tor that reaſon, can make 
that to be inceſt; and killing can by the law be made murder when it is forbidden, 
or not to be murder when it is juſtly commanded. Thus if there be a law made 
that corn or gold-lace ſhall be ſold at a certain price, the law which is the meaſure 
of juſtice in contracts makes that price to be the inſtance of juſtice, and what ex- 
ceeds it to be unjuſt, if it be a juſt law. Becauſe theſe actions lying next to the in- 
ſtances of the Divine Commandment, and plac'd there as outer guards to God's Law, 
and being naturally the ſame a&tions, whea the prohibition comes from a juſt autho- 
rity, then it is made to be a ſi» by the law, and zhat fin by the nature and participa- 
tion of the ſame reaſon. For he that kills his adulterous daughter where it is per- 
mitted, does do the natural a& of killing as much as he that kills his Father; but 
where there is no law againſt it, but by law ſhe is ſentenc'd to death, and that with- 
out ſolennities, there is no avouia, and therefore no auapria, it is not a fin unleſ; 
it be the tranſgreſſion of a law. So that the natural capacity and the ſupervening 
law together make up the ation to be ſuch a fin. But now this thing can never be 
in Eccleſiaſtical laws of ceremonies and rules of order : for they are not in their 
matter and in their own nature like to religion or next to it ; and nothing can be 
religion but that ſervice which God hath choſen of himſelf, and that which is na- 
turally and internally fo, as glorification of God, loving him, obeying him, pray- 
ing to him, believing him, and ſuch other inward actions which are taught to us b 
our natural reaſon and our prime notices of God. But external ations and minti- 
ſteries are then capable of being made 7eligio» when God appoints them, and not 
elſe, becauſe God will be worſhipped externally as he is plealed to appoint, accord- 
ing to that uy of Origen, Nemo qui oculis anime cernit, alio modo Deum colit quam 
That man ts blind in his reaſon, that will worſhip God otherwiſe than he 

himſelf hath taught, 
* This only, The Church can adopt actions into religion which God hath made 

' ready, and which he hath prepar'd and fitted for religion ; ſuch as are free-will-of- 

ferings and Counſels Evangelical: for when any man does chuſe todo any a& which 

God hath recommended and not 1njoyn'd, this is religion ; but this is only in ſuch 

things which are real graces appointed by the Divine law, and the inſtance only is 

left undetermin'd: and how far the Church can command any of theſe things, I ſhall 
afterwards inquire ; but for the preſent, theſe things can pals into religion, becauſe 

God hath ſo prepar'd them. 

But ſecondly, external obſervances can become religion, if they be the outward 
ac of an inward grace; as giving mony to the poor, worſhipping God with the bo- 
dy ; that is, when they naturally expreſs what is conceived and acted within, not 
when they come from without: a commandment of man may make theſe ations to 
be obedience, but they are made religion by the grace within, or not at all. Thus 
faſting can be an ac of religion, when it is naturally conſequent to penitential ſor- 
row, and the hatred of fin : but when it is injoyn'd by men, then it is but an inſtru- 
ment, and may be ſeparate from all religion, and may be no act of repentance, and 
can be made to be religion by no man but by the nature of the thing. 

* But thirdly, Ceremonies and rituals and geſtures and manners of doing outward 
actions cannot be made to be any thing but obedience: they are neither fitted by God, 
as Counſels Evangelical are, nor yet by nature, as the outward actions of vertue are, 
to become religion ; nay they are ſeparated from being religion by the Word of hy 
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by the coming of Chriſt, by his death upon the Croſs; and days and meats and 
drinks, and carnal purities, and external obſervances are now both by God and by 
nature remov'd tar trom being any thing of the Chriſtian, that is, of the Spiritual re- 
(10107, 

5. The conſequent of theſe things is this, Whena law is made, it binds either by 
the natural goodneſs of the thing, or by the order and uſefulneſs of its miniſtery to 
ſomething elle, or only by the authority. Ceremonies cannot be of the firſt fort, 
but of rhe ſecond they may, and then they oblige only fo long as they can miniſter to 
the end of their deſignation, but no longer. For if that be the only reaſon of their 
obliging, then they oblige not when that reaſon is away. Now becaule they are on- 
ly made tor order and decency, both which arerelative terms, and ſuppoſe an action 
done in publick, there is no need, no uſe of them in private. But becaule even after 
the reaſon ccales, the authority hath reaſons of its own to be regarded, and things 
thatare not binding by their ablolute or relative nature, may yet bind by the autho- 
rity and for the reverence of that, till there be opportunity to annul the law, there- 
fore when the realon of the ceremony does ceaſe, or is uſele(s and operates not at all, 
we mult yct regard the authority, that 1s, do it honor, as Samet did to Saul, If 
the thing it (cl be of an intrinſtick goodneſs, though made neceſſary only by the po- 
ſitive command, then it is to be done for it ſelf, and in private as well as publick: 
* bur if it be only a relative miniſtery, then it hath no reaſon beyond thar 
relation; and it that relation be publick, it binds only in publick : 
* but if it be only matter of obedience, and haveno reaſon elſe either abſolute or 
relative, then the law does not bind the Conſcience, but even then we are bound 
ſo to comport our ſelves, that the authority may not be deſpis'd nor offended ; thar 
is, ſhe 15 not to be {lighted or reproach'd, nor publickly diſregarded ; though for the 
obedience it {elf in this caſe there is no abſolute obligation, but the not obeying isto 
be conducted humbly, inoffenſively, prudently and regardfully. The reaſon of theſe 
things is this, becauſe the Church makes no abſolute laws ; ſhe makes them for good 
ends, and beyond that ſhe hath no authority : her legiſlative is wholly a miniſtery 
of grace and godlineſs, not of Empire and dominion. For the difference is this, Ci- 
vil laws oblige in publick and in private for reaſon and for Empire, when the cauſe 
ceaſes, and when it remains, when the breach is ſcandalous, and when it is not 
{candalous: But the Canons of the Church oblige only for their reaſon and religion, 
for edification and for charity, when the thing 1s uſeful ro others or good in it elf; 
but the authority it {elf being wholly for thele purpoſes, 1s a miniſtery of religion, 
but hath in it nothing of Empire, and therefore does not oblige for it ſelfand by ir 
ſelf, but for the doing good, and for the avoiding evil: and this is that which is 
meant by the cales of contempt and ſcandal. 


Theſe are the Negative meaſures of ECCLESIASTICAL Laws. 


The Politive meaſures are theſe. 


RULE XIX. 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws muſt be charitable and eaſie, and when they are not, they oblige 


1/4] 


: Hen Eccleſitſtical Laws were conducted and made by the Spiritual power, 
| vv the Biſhops, Rulers of Churches, before the Civil power was Chriſtian, 
their laws were either Commandments of eſſential duty, or of that which was next 
toitand neceſſary for it, or elſe they were indicted to a voluntary people, and 
therefore to be prelumed caſie and gentle, charitable and uſeful, or it is not to be 
thought the people would have been willing long to bear them. But when the Civil 
power wasthe Eccleſiaſtical Ruler, and the Commonwealth became a Church, the 
Spiritual ſword was Put into a temporal ſcabbard, and the Canons Eccleſiaſtical 
became civil laws, though in their matrer religious, and in their original they were 
Eccleſiaſtical. Now if the laws be eſtabliſhed by the civil power, they muſt in- 
deed be juſt and good ; but yet if they be laws of burden, and contain a load that 
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is ſupportable, they are to be obeyed. Quod quidem perquam durum eft, ſed ita lex 


1 ſcripta eſt, ſaid Upran ; the cale is hard, but to the law is written : meaning thar 
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thoughit be hard, yetthelaw is to be obeyed fo long as it is juſt. Burt when the 
Eccleſiaſtical law is indicted by the ſpiritual power, the civil power only conſent- 
ing and eſtabliſhing the indicted Canon, that corroboration adds no other band ty 
the Canon, than that it be obeyed according to the intention of the ſpiritual power, 
only (o it becomes a law indeed, but itis a law only as the Church can intend a law, 
or deſire it to be impos'd ; that is, what the Church might reaſonably perſwade, and 
fitly enjoyn, that (o much and no more, in that manner and no other, the Ciyi| Pow- 
er does corroborate it. For the Eccleſiaſtical Canon put into the hands of the civil 
power and made into a law, is like atwig of an Apple-tree grafted into the ſtock of 
athorn; it changes not the narure of it, but 1s {till an Apple: ſo is the Canon, 
ſtill it is but an 1njunction of the Church, though the Church be enabled tempo- 
rally ro chaſtiſe the rebellious ; bur ſtill the twig that is lo ingrafted mult retain its 
own nature, and muſt be no ſowrer than if it grew upon its own ſtock ; it muſt be 
ſuch as is fit to be perlwaded, ſuch which men can be willing to, and eaſie under, 
and of which they ſhall have no cauſe ro complain : for ſince the Church in thele 
things hath no power but to exhort and to periwade, and therefore can enjoyn no- 
thing but what can be reaſonably per{waded ; ſhe muſt not by the aid of the tempo- 
ral power enjoyn thoſe things which are crucl and vexatious, and ſuch to which no 
argument bur tear can make the (ubject willing. The Church when ſhe hath tem- 
poral poſſeſſions, always is a good Landlady, and when ſhe makes judgments ſhe 
meddles not with bloud, bur giyes the gentleſt ſentences, and when ſhe 15 admitted 
to a legiſlative, ſhe enjoyns a LvyG- xpnroos, an ealie, a gentle yoke, and when ſhe 
does not, the ſubje& is concerned to avoid the temporal evil threatned by the civil 
power ; but not to give obedience to the intolerable law of the Church, as in that 
Capacity : for unleis the law of the Church be ſuch that good men may willingly 
obey it, it cannot be enjoyned by the Church, and the Church ought not to dehire 
the civil power todo it for her ; For ſince ſhe hath no power to command in ſuch 
things where the Divine authority does not intervene, all the reſt is but perſwaſion ; 
and he that hath power only to per[wade, cannot be ſuppoſed to perſwade againſt 
our will: and therefore matters of intolcrable burden are not the matter of Eccleſiaſti- 
cal laws, becaule they certainly are againſt the will of all men, who can ſerve God 
and go to Heaven without them: 

Not that it is permitted to any man as he pleaſe to obey or not to obey the Eccleſt- 
aſtical laws ; nor that the ſpiritual authority ſo depends upon the conſent of every 
ſubject, that he is at his choice whether he will keep it or no: but that he is to obey 
willingly 5 that is, that no more be impoſed than what he may be willing to, and 
then that he be not dilobedient, when it he were not peeviſh, he ought to be willing. 
For this is all that ſhare of Chriſtian liberty which under his juſt ſuperiors every ſingle 
ſubject can enjoy ; he may not break the law when he pleaſe, but when he cannot 
keep it ; not when he is not in the humor, but when he is not in capacity ; not be- 
caule he will, but becauſe without great evil he cannot. 

I ſhall give an inſtance in the Eccleſiaſtical laws of faſting, and by an enquiry into 
their obligation ſtate the ſence and intention of this Rule. 


What perſons are tied tothe obſervation of Eccleſiaſtical Faſts, and in what caſes. 
To the ſolution of which queſtion, firſt we are to conſider to what end the Church 


enjoyns her faſt. For whoever is involved in that end is alſo concerned in the law, 
ordinarily and regularly. Thus if a Faſt be only indicted to ſuppreſs incontinence, 


—they who have no temptation to it, or have a ſufficient remedy by which they pleaſe 


Lib 14-Hier, 


God, are not bound by that law, but in the caſes of ſcandal and contempt. Faſting- 
ſpittle kills a Serpent ( faith Prerins ; ) but if a man have a rod in his hand that will 
do it ſooner, that law would be fantaſtical that ſhould command him to ſtay till he 
could kill the ſnake with his faſting-ſpittle. * But if the Church intends m#ny 
good ends in the Canon, any one is lufficient to tye the law upon the Conſcience, 
becaule for that one good end it can be ſerviceable to the Soul: and indeed faſting 15 
of that nature that it can be a miniſtery of repentance by the affliion, and it can be 
a help to prayer, by taking off the loads of fleſh and a full ſtomach, and it —_ 
9 A 
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aptly miniſterial to contemplation ; and if faſting were only for mortification of 
luſtful appetites, then a Virgin might not ſafely faſt in publick, leſt the fall into the 
ſuſpicion of incontinence , or be expos'd to the bolder follicitations of the young 
Men. Now becauſe every one is concerned in ſome one or more of theſe ends of 
faſting, all People are included within the circles of the law, unleſs by ſome other 
means they be exempted. 

But they are exempted from it who are ſick and weak, ſpent with labor, or apt to 


be made ſick, or hindred in their imployment: N'iſs quem: infirmitas impedierit, ſays C, quadragsſi« 


the Canon law ; all are bound to keep faſting days but ſuch who are hindred by in- 
firmity, 
| NENT * 
Dura valetuas inciderit, ſeu tarda ſenettus, 
any bodily infirmity, whether of age or ſicknels, weakneſs or diſeaſe. Concerning 
which, if the infirmity be evident, there is no queſtion, for the law does except 
ſuch perſons in the very ſan&tion, or publick and autheatick interpretations, and 
common uſages. Women with child, children and old perſons, the ſick and the 
traveller, the weary and the weak, the hard ſtudent and the hard laborer, the poor 
Man and the begger, thele are perſons which need not ask leave, for the law intends 
not to bind them. Now thoſe that are but probably ſo, that 1s, not well, apt to 
be lick, ſuſpeted with child, not weary , thele allo are within the power of ha- 
ving leave given them, that is, capable of diſpenſation ; that is, it may be decla- 
red that the law intends not to bind them art all in ſuch caſes. So that upon this 
— none are bound but the Juſty and the lazy, the ftrong and the unim- 
loyed. 
a* tw in theſe things there is no other certainty but what is ſet down 1n the laws 
of every Church reſpetively, fave only this, that in all Churches where ſuch laws 
are usd, they are never expounded by the meaſures of great Charity and Remifli- 
on , excepting in ſuch places where they place Religion in external obſervances ; 
and yet there alſo they pretend great gentleneſs when they are charg'd with want of 
it by their adverſaries, as is to be ſeen in Albericus Pins his Lucubrations again't 
Eraſmus. 
7. But I conſider that the laws of faſting are therefore very ſparingly to be unpoted, 
when there are ſo many cauſes of being excus'd ; and not ar all but upon great cc- 
caſions, and particular emergencies : and when they are, the injunction 1s to be io 
made, as feweſt may be excus'd, and none may defire it but thoſe who cannor help 
it: and the evil of che contrary is very viſible and apparent in the fierce and decre- 
tory injunctions of the long Lenten faſt, the burden of which is ſo grear, that 
they who do not think it religion, or a law of God, or a part of the Divine worſhip, 
uſe all the arts they can to be eaſed of the load, coſening the law, ani caſing them- 
ſelves, and ſtudying a new Cookery, and deſtroying the end of the law by keeping 
the letter, and buying diſpenſations, and complaining of the burden, and being 
troubled when it comes, and glad when it is over. A law of faſting is very 1mpru- 
dent and very uncharitable when it becomes, like Rehoboar's thigh, too big and too 
heavy for all the People : and what good is done by ſuch faſting, that could not 
with more eaſe and more charity be acquired by other inſtruments or a better con- 


duct of this? eMaxtuan complained with great ſorrow and great reaſon in this par- 16, z, Faſ, 


ticular. 
Adjungunt etiam primi jejunia veris ; 
Due nifs fint ſervata, volunt nos ire ſub orcum, 
Hſpice quam duris, aiunt, frenata capiſtris 4 
Gens nay nay Lex Chriſti eterna, nec unquans ; 
Ceſſatura, finus (dicunt) ſine teudat in amplos, 
Ur fit conveniens, habiliſque, & idonea tots 
Humano generi, non importuna ſenefte, 
Non oneroſa inopi, non importabilis egro. 


The laws of religion ſhould be, like the yoke of Chriſt, light and eaſie, fitted to the 
infirmities and capaciries of all Men; for let them be never ſo eaſie and delightful, 
we ſhall be roo much tempted to negle& them, though the laws themſelves be no 
temptation to diſobedience. 

Lll This 
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8. This is certain, that ina law of ſo great burden in it ſelf, and fo ſeverely impy. 
ſed, and ſo fiercely puniſhed, and lo religioully accounted of, and fo {uperſtitiouſly 
conducted, the conſcience is ſo certainly made reſtleſs by the ſcruples of the con. 
ſcientious perſons, the arts of the crafty, the ignorance of the over-buſie, and the 
witty nothings of the idly-imployed, that the good which accidentally may be 
brought to ſome by 1t cannot pay for the many evils which it regularly produces in 
others: and that law of faſting can never be lo good as the peace which it diſturbs, 
For if you pretend your youth as a juſt excuſe from the law of Lent, you thall be 
told, that the Faſt conſiſts in the quality of rhe Meat, and in the ſinglencls of the 
Meal, and in the time of taking it ; and that though you are excuſed from eating 
fiſh or pulſe, yet you muſt eat but once; or if you do eat at night, yet you mult 
not eat in the morning ; or it you do, yet you are to be adviſed how much can be 
called a Meal. And then you are not ſure whether you are to falt at the beginning, 
or not till the conſummation of your fourteenth year ; and whea that is out, if the 
underſtanding be (o little as not to underſtand what and why and how, you faſt to 
no purpole ; and if ſooner you do underſtand, it may be you are obliged in conſci- 
ence, though not puniſhable by law. * It you be old, yet ſome old Men are luſty 
and ſtrong ; and the Church does not intend that the age alone, but that the inkir- 
mity ſhould excuſe: and becaule this infirmity is divilible, ir is not every infirmity 
that willdo it; and it may be you are an calie and too gentle a judge in your own 
cale; therefore you muſt ask ; and who ſhall tell you? Cajetan and Nawarre, Filli- 
cins and Gregory Sayr, Diana and 4zorins underſtand no phylick; and they can tell you 
ſomething in general of the law, but nothing abſolutely 1n your caſe: if you will, 
be at the charge and go toa Phyſician : for it may be if you live in the Country, you 
have a learned Man within ten or twenty Miles, or it may'be forty, and upon all oc- 
calions you may know of him whether your cale requires eaſe ; or it may be it re- 
quires leave this day, but you cannot have your anſwer ſo ſoon, and the cale will al- 

Lib, 1, Aph6r, ter by to morrow ; and Hippocrates ſaid, that ſexes facillime ferunt jejunium, old Men 
13. bear faſting better than young Men: and though Cardez hath upon that Aphoriſm 


ſpoken according to his uſual manner many ingenious things, yet whether you will 


put your Conſcience upon him or no 15 a material conlideration. * But then if you 
be ſick, you muſt know whether faſting can confiſt with your condition: for not 
every ficknels can excuſe you from the holy faſt of Lent 3 or if you may not eat 
fiſh, yet you may be oblig'd to the ſingle rete&ion, or to the time. But that which 
is of material conſideration is, that though you be not well, yet it may be yourfaſt- 
ing will do you no great hurt, and if it be bur little, it muſt not be ſtood upon; for 
faſting 1s intended to be an affliction of the body, and therefore you muſt not be too 
haſty to ſnatch at eaſe and liberty. But however, if you will inquire of learned 
Men, you may have from the Phyſicians ſome twenty or thirty rules by which you 
may gueſs when and in what diſeaſes you are excuſed from the quality of the diet, 
when you are dilpenled in the time, when 1n the frequency, when you muſt exchange 
« De Viaus One for the other: and to this purpoſe you may inform your Conſcience by reading 
rat, wacu, aValleſius, Cardan, Hollerins, Zacutus Luſitanus, Paulus Zacchias, b Alphonſus a For- 
ON wee. tech, c Cognatus, d Arnoldus de Villanueva, e Petrus Hiſpanus and his Author Iſaac 3 
Jumin. 2, and if you can find them agree, and that your caſe is deſcrib'd, and their rules be 
| as + rightly applied, and the particulars be well weighed, and the judgment not byals'd 
4 Libetl, de Efu by eaſe and fear and too great a care of your health, you might do well, if it were 
carnium, = not for one thing ; and that is, that Phyſicians are not to be truſted, for they will 


Comm. i 4 
Ilaxc de azra [Peak excellent reaſon for the ſecuring of your health, but they think they are not to 


particul, anſwer concerning the ſtate of your-ſoul ; and therefore they lean too much upon . 


the wrong hand tor your fatisfaction , eſpecially becauſe Lent falls in the ſpring 
Xquinox, 1n which we are very apt to licknefles. . * But then if we pretend to be ex- 
cus'd by reaſon of labor and travel, every Man muſt judge for himſelt : and yet there 
are in this a great many things to be conliderd ; for it muſt be a conſiderablz dimi- 
nution of our ſtrength, and a great 1nanition of ſpirits that can diſpenſe with us 1 
this ſo great a law : but how great that muſt be,if we be judges, we ſhall be too favor- 
able; if others judge,they cannot tell; and if we fear to be gentle to our ſelves, we May 
be roo rigorous, and by the laws of faſting bregk the laws of charity. But then 1t 
may be our labor is to. come, and it will be neceſſary that we lay in ſtowage before- 
hand, leſt we faint by the way. And it is a great labor for a Man to hunt all day, or 
ta. manage the great horle, ----leporem 
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=cc00c leporem ſettatus, equoque 

Laſſus ab indomito# wel ji Romana fatigat 
Militia aſſuetum Grecari, ſeu pila velox 
Molliter auſterum ſtudio fallente laborem. 


A little thing will weary a ofr —_ and a long ſport will tire a ſtrong man : and 

may not thele pur intheir plea for a pleaſant or an early meal? for hungry men will 
plead hard. And the labour of the mind is allo a great wearineſs tothe bones ; and 
who ſhall tell me how long I muſt ſtudy before I may be allowed not to keep the pun- 
ualities of Lent? for the thinking man muſt be fed tenderly and furniſhed with 
finer ſpirits. But then who ſhall come into this licence is worth enquiring ; whe- 
ther not only the hard Student, but the Preacher that ſpeaks long, and thinks little ; 
whether School-Maſters, Advocates, Orators, Judges, for every one would be glad 
of a little liberty : and ifthe bodily laborer ſhall be excuſed, whether all trades that 
ſit long, and work eaſily, as Shoomakers, Tailers, Glovers, Book-binders may pre- 
tend to an exemption ; ſor though 4Forius 15 ſo kind as to except moſt of theſe, yer 
others do not. And what ſhall the poor man do? his rule is commonly to eat when 
he can get ir ; and if he be at a friends houſe muſt he refuſe to eat, becauſe it is not 
his time ? or muſt he ſtarve, becaule there is nothing bur fleſh ? 

Unde fames homini vetitorum tanta ciborum eſt ? 

Certainly he can hardly be tied to the meaſures and rules of eating Eccleliaſtically, 
that every day is in diſpute whether he ſhall or ſhall not have ſomething that he may 
eat naturally, Burt yet he is to enquire whether he be tied on thoſe days to faſt when 
he can be provided tor: and it would allo be known whether a poor man is not tied 
to refule fleſh and require fiſh where it can be had ; and whether he is not bound firlt 
to ſpend the fragment of his fiſh-basker before his bits of fleſh, and keep them only 
for neceſſity ; and whether he may be ſecretly pleas'd that he hath that neceſlity put 
upon him that he hath fleſh but no fiſh. There are alſo ſome hundreds of queſtions 
more that might be conſider'd ; ſome are pleaſant caſes and ſome are ſowre, ſome can 
be determined and ſome cannot. But the great caſe of Conſcience in this whole affair 
is, what great good that is which this law of Lent thus conducted can effet, which 
can noother ways be effected, and which can be greater than the infinite numbers of 
ſins, and doubtings, and ſcruples, and fears, and troubles, and vexations, and 
ſickneſſes, and peeviſhneſs, and murmur, and complaints, and laborious arts of 
excuſe, and cheating the law, and ſlavery, and tyranny, occaſion'd and effected by 
It. 
* Foralthough faſting is not only an excellent miniſtery to ſome parts of religion, but 

of health allo, 

Accipe nunc vittus tenuts que, quantaque ſecum 
Aﬀerat : imprimis, waleas bene ------ 

yet all the world knows that long faſting is the moſt deſtructive thing in the world 
to our bodies, and breeds diſcales ſharper and more incurable than fulnelſs and intem- 


perance ; and therefore the Canon law * forbids a faſt of two or three days, and a ,, 
faſt beyond our ſtrength. Therefore it is certain that the Church cannot command a ocriter. de 
long faſt: and therefore in the beginning of the cuſtom of Lent it was but a faſt of <o=tccr lis: 


one day, or two at moſt, eating at night. And although this faſt was then a fait of 
liberty, and permitted to every ones choice ; yet it might be enjoyn'd in every Go- 
vernment, according to the fore-deſcribed meaſures. But that in ſtead of a faſt, rhe 
Church ſhould preſcribe a diet, an 1ll diet, not only unpleaſant, but unwholſome, 
and that with ſo much feverity, and with ſo much danger, and fo many ſnares, is no 
exerciſe of that power which Chriſt hath given her, but of that power which is 
uſurp'd, ill gotten and worſe adminiſtred. It is againſt the law ot charity, and 
therefore ought not to be a law of the Church ; that men berticd for forty days toge- 
ther to keep from their uſual diet, not to be temperate, but to be vex'd and rul'd, this 
I ſay is uncharitable, and therefore unlawful. 


Hoc hic quidem homines tam brevemn vitam colunt, 


Suum haſce herbas hujuſmodi in ſuam aloum congerunt, — 


Formidoloſas diftu, non eſu modo : 
© nas herbas pecudes non edunt, homines edunt, 
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As the Cook in the Comedy complain'd, cating herbs and ill diet makes mea to live 
ſuch ſhort lives. And whar intereſt of religion 1s ſerved by eating fiſh and ncttle-pur- 
tage, is not obvious to him that hath tried it, or can conlider it : 

Theſtylis hanc nimio pultem ſale fecit amarum ; 
Death and ſickneſs is in this pot. And I remember to have heard a Frier, none of the 
meaneſt of his Order, ſay, that he never kept Lent for a long time together, but at 
Eaſter he had a great fit of ſicknels : and therefore as the Canoniſts ſay thar a future 
labour and wearine(s may legitimate the breach of the ſtrict meaſures of the lay as 
well as if it be actual and preſent ; ſo may the fear of lickneſs as well take off the obli- 
gation as when it 1s preſent : and of this, every man that is not of an athletick health 
hath reaſon to be afraid. 

But that which relates alſo very much tothe law, though not ſo muchto us, is 
this, that all this trouble is for little or no good : if there be any good in it, it is rela: 
tive, and tranſient, and contingent, and inconſiderable, and without hazardother- 
wile to be acquired. For though fools and poor folks arc ſometimes preſs'd with the 
evils of ſuch a change of diet, yet the witty and the rich can change all that law into 
the arts and inſtruments of pleaſure. For the greateſt feaſts and the greateſt Epicu- 
riſms uſe to be in iſh. Sohe in the Comedy, 

Mufice hercle agitis atatem, ita #t vos decet : 
Vino & vittn, piſcatu probo, eletiuli 
Vitam colitts ; 
Wine and choice fiſh make mulick at the Table. 
Nam in re preſents, ex copia piſcarta 
Conſulere licebit. 
They are forbid no ſorts, no quantity, no delicacies of fiſh or wine. And if thisbe 
objected to them, they anſwer, that fiſh is leſs pleaſant, leſs nutritive than fleſh, and 
therefore wiſely choſen by the Church to be the entertainments of our Lenten table: 
but if you obje&, that fiſh is therefore not to be eaten becaule it is unwholſome, 
breeds 11 juices, and afflicts the body ; * they anſwer, that we are miſtaken ; that 
fiſhis a delicacy ; that Alexander the great was bo delighted with little fiſhes, that he 
would ſend them for preſents to his deareſt friends; that Szeronixs tells the ſame 
of Auguſtus Ceſar ; that Bullinger tells that the Rhodians efteem'd them that lov'd 
and liv'd much upon fiſh to be gentlemen and well bred, and all other clowns and 
ofa rude palate ; that Fulizs Ceſar at one triumphal feaſt entertain'd his gueſts 
with 8000 Lampreys ; that the great feaſt which Mezellzz made, and which we 
find deſcrib'din * Macrobixs, was elpecially made coſtly and delicious with the fiſh 
there preſentcd. 
quo pertinet ergo Proceros odiſſe lupos ? 
He therefore that objects againſt the ſeverity and affliction of the Lenten diet, knows 
not the arts of feaſting ; and complains of the Church for a ſtep-mother, when ſhe 1s 
not only kind, but fond alſo in making ſuch proviſions. Bur if fiſh be unwholſome, 
then eatherbs, but at no hand fleſh. 
Parcite mortales dapibus temerare nefandis 
Corpora : ſunt fruges, ſunt deducentia ramos 
Ponaere poma ſuo, tumideque in vitibus wwe, 
Swunt herbe dulces, ſunt que miteſcere flamma 
Mollirique queant ; nec vobis latteus humor 
Eripitur, nec mella thymi redolentia flore. 
Prodiga divitias alimentaque mitia tellus 
Swgeerit, atque epulas fine cede & ſanguin®prebet. 
Carne fere ſedant jejunia. 
For Lions and Wolves, Tigres and Bears cat fleſh; but God hath provided great va- 
riety of other things beſides fleſh. 1n ſome places milk is permitted, in all, herbs and 
fruits and broths: and theſe are agreeable to a weak ſtomach ; according to that of 
S. Paul, © ui infirmu eſt, olus manducat, He that is weak eateth herbs; it 1s theargu- 
ment of Bruyerinus. 

But I ſhall make a better uſe of it if I ſhall obſerve that S. Paul gives it as a note of 
infirmity, when Chriſtians upon pretences and little arguments ſhall not dare to cat 
fleth, bur inſtead of them eat herbs; they are weak in the faith that do it, and do 


not conſider that fleſh can as well be ſancified by the word of God and porn He 
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lettice and aſparagus: and that a little fleſh and courſe and common, will better 
ſerve the end of faſting, and rhat faſting better ſerve the end of religion, than variety 
of fiſh, and a belly fill'd with fruits and wind and ſuperſtition. All or any thing of 
this may be done in diſcipline, and with liberty: bur becaule it may be unfit for {o 
very many, and for all aj ſometime, and may produce much evil, and hath 1n it no 
more good than to give us caule to ſay that it may be usd, it is a very unfit thing to 
become the matter of an Eccleſiaſtical law, a trouble and danger to the body, 
and a great ſnare to the conſcience, which it may intangle, but it can never 
cleanſe : 
——pinguem vitiis albumque nec Oſtrea, 
Nec Scarus, aut poterit peregrina juvare Lagois, 

Toeat fiſh or herbs are of (o little uſe in religion, they are fo trifling an exerciſe of 
the body by reſtraining the appetite, that beſides that all bodily exerciſe profiteth but 
little, this 1s ſo little of that, as it 15 conducted, and as it 1s even 1n the very per- 
miſſions of the law, that it is not worth all this diſcourſe abour it ; only to reicue 
the conſcience from ſuch ſnares and little intanglements 1s of great concernment. 
* Faſting is very good to ſome purpoles, at ſome times, and to ſome perlons : bur 
laws regard that quod plerumgue eſt, and therefore in the matter of a periodical and 
long continued faſt cannot bur be uncharitable and unreaſonable: and therefore when 
there is cauſe for ſuch injunctions, they are to be preſs d with argument and exhorta- 
tion, not by Empire and neceſflity, For ſuppoſing the law otherwile without: obje- 
ion, yet he that faſts againit his will, does not ſerve God ; and therefore externally 
to be forc'd to do it, is not a lawful exerciſe of an Eccleſiaſtical power. 

The ſum is this. IF it be the faſt of one day, it may be indicted by our lawful ſu- 
perior, with the meaſures of prudence and charity, and according to the :1ceds of the 
Church. * But if it be the falt of many days together, it is a burden, and therefore 
not to be exacted, leſt it be uncharitable. Burt if there be a law, the law ought to 
bend in all the flexures of reaſon and a probable neceſſity, and to prevail only by the 
reaſon of the thing, not the force of a command. * But if it be no faſt, bur a change 
of diet, it is of ſo little profit, that it will not recompence the trouble, and will turn 
into ſuperſtition, and will more miniſter to evil than to good, and is not properly 
the matter of an Eccleſiaſtical iaw, and the Biſhop hath no power to make a law in 
this matter: it is not for God, and it is not for religion, but tor vanity, or Empire, or 
ſuperſtition. 

This only I am to add in order to the determination of our conſcience in the pra- 
Rice of this inquiry, Thar if there be a law made by the Civil power for the keeping 
Lent, then it is for civil regards, and the law is not for (uperſtition, but cheretore to 
be obſerved as other civil laws are, with the ſame equity and meaſures of obedience ; 
of which I am to give further accounts in the Chapter of the Interpreration and di- 
minutijon of humane laws. Bur if it be ſtill an Eccleſiaſtical law, indicred and iug- 
geſted by the ſpiritual power, and only corroborated by the civil power, and for them 
eGxrmed into a law, then it obliges the conſcience no otherwiſe than it did and ought 
todo in the hands of the ſpiritual power ; that is, only when the law is for good, 
and not for evil, with Chriſtian liberty, and not a ſnare, when it is fit to be perſwa- 
ded, and ought to be complied with, then and there it may be indicted, and is to be 
obeyed accordingly, 


| RULE XX. | 
Eccleſiaſlical laws muſt ever promote the ſervice of God and the good of Souls ; but muſt 


never put a ſnare or ſlumbling-block to Conſciences. 


He holy Primitives in their laws and actions ever kept that ſaying of the Apoſtle 
in their eye and in their heart, Tale res: oncoJouly yericte, Every word 


action muſt be res: omoSouly $ ypeias, for the uſe of edifying : Let all things be done for 


edification: and therefore much more muſt laws, which have a permanenc cauſality 

and influence upon the actions of the Church ; for therefore they are either a per- 

manent good or evil. 

2, When the Churches had hope of converting the Jews by gentleneſs and compli 
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ance in ſome outward rites, the Church made laws of combination and analogy, of 

continuation and correſpondence in lome oblervances. Thus the Apoſtles at the 

Council of Feruſalem indicted the abltinence trom blood, as being intinitely offen- 

ſive to the Jews, and apr to eltrange their hearts trom the whole religion of then 

that cat it. And therefore the law was made that it might cement the ſtones of the 

Spiritual building, and the Jews and Gentiles might make the two walls of the 
* Church. But when the Jews retus'd to come in, and excepting the remnant only 

(of which S. Paz! ſpeaks) which were laved, the reſt grew to hate the Lord of lifz, 

then the Church conſider d that to ule their liberty would be for the edification of 

the Church of the Gentiles'; and then they remembred that e Moſes had proey ths 

Jews fleſh, but forbad them blood, but Chriit gave us both fleſh and blood, and forl ad nei} 

ther ; and therefore they rerurn'd to that ule of it that was moſt for charity and [j. 

berty, inſtruction and edihcation. * Upon the ſame account, though the Church 

was kind to the Jews, yet they would take care not to offend any of her children by 

retaining words that might abule them into a good opinion of their religion ; and 

therefore at firſt they abſtain'd trom the name ot Prieſt, and Temple, as 1s to be ob- 
Can, 29. (erved in Juftin e Martyr, Iozatizs and Mzuizutins, * Ar the hrit the Chriſtians kept 
the Jewiſh Sabbath; bur in the Council of Laodzcea it was forbidden; and in the 70, 
Canon of that colle&tion which goes under the name of the Apoſtles, which was 
publiſhed much abour the ſame time, the Chriltians are forbidden [ neque jejania cum 
Tudgis exercere, nec feitos dies agere, nec que in ipſorum celebritatibus Xenia mittuntur 
accipere} to keep the Jewith taſts, or feaſts, or to receive their preſents, viz. of un- 
leavened cakes which upon thoſe days .they uſually ſent abroad. And the realon of 
the prohibition is, leſt Judailm ſhould be valued, and leſt Chriſtians be {candaliz'd ar 
ſuch compliance, as Zoxaras and Balſamo note upon that Canon of the Laoditeax 
Council, but is more fully diicourſed by Conſtantive upon the keeping of Eaſter, as 
Enſebius reports 1n his lite, 

To this end all Laws and Canons mult be made ; not only for that great reaſon, 
becauſe the end of the Commandment is charity, and of all Eccleſiaſtical govern- 
Epheſ.4 16, INENT IS the building up the Church zz love ; but becaule the Church hath no power to 

make laws which are not for edification : and this the Apoſtle teſtifies twice in one 
2 Corin.1o.s, Epiſtle uſing the ſame words ; that the power and authority which the Lord had given 
2 Cor.13.10, tO him, was tor edzfication, not for deſtruction. * And this is not only o to be under- 
{tood, thar it the Church makes laws which are not for edification, ſhe does amils; 
but that the obliges not, her laws are null, and do not bind the Conſcience. For it 
is otherwiſe here than in civil laws: right or wrong the civil conſtitutions bind the 
body or the ſoul ; but becauſe the verihcation of the laws of the Church is in the 
hands of God, and he only materially and effeively puniſhes the rebellious 
againſt this Government, it is certain he will do only according to the merit of the 
cauſe, and not verihe a power which he hath forbidden. Bur in the civil Courts 
there is a puniſhment that 1s exterminating or aMiictive, which can puniſh them 
whom God will finally ablolve, Therefore it is that when the Church does any 
thing beyond her commiſſion, ſhe does no way oblige the Conſcience, neither active 
ly nor paſſively: the Church puniſhes no Man temporally, and God will not eithes 
temporally or eternally afli& thoſe who do not obey there where he hath given no 
Man power to command. And this is greatly to be obſerved in all:the cafes of Con- 
{cience concerning Eccleliaſtical laws. If we underſtand where the ſpiritual power 
canTommand, "where ſhe can exhort and ought to prevail, we have found out all the 
meaſures of our obedience. Bur if ſhe goes beyond her commiſſon, ſhe hurts none 
but her ſelf; for the hath nothing to do with Bodies, and our Souls are in ſafe hands, 
And'the cafe is much alike, in caſe the ſpiritual law be bound by the civil power : 
for the King when he makes laws of religion is tied up tothe Evangelical meaſures ; 
and if he prevaricates, he does indeed tie us toa paſſive obedience, but the conſci- 
ence is no otherwiſe bound ; and he is to govern Chriſt's Church by the ſame mea- 
ſures with which the Apoſtles did, and the Biſhops their ſucceſſors did and ought to 
do before the civil power was Chriſtian. For he hath no more-power over conlct- 
ences than they had; and therefore he ought nor by the afflictions of the body to 1N- 
vide the ſoul: bur if he does, eye Soar RANG whetuoiav, NE hath power over bo- 
dies, but no authority over the Conſcience. This being conlidered, the Rule hath 
cftec in thetollowing particulars. | This 
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4. 7. This Rule is to be underſtood poſitively and affirmatively ; that is, The 
Church in all her conſtitutions mult take care that the Church be edifed and built 
up in ſome grace or other. But not ſo, that whatloever 1s for editication the hath 
power to command. The meaſures and limits of her legiſlative power I have already ME: 2 3:4 
deſcrib'd *; it muſt be uv ichin thole circles: and though other things without them COT 
may be uſeful, and tit for inſtruction, or to promote the intereſt of a vertue ; yet 
Chriſt hath left them art liberty, and his Church hath no power to bind beyond his 
commiſſion, They can exhort and perſwade, and by conſent they can preſcribe; bur 
tothe making of a law there 13 ſomething elſe requir d, beſides that it be apt to edihic 
or to inſtruct. For (beſides that it mult be of ſomething plac'd in her power) it muſt 
edifice, and nor deſtroy ; it mult build up, and not pull down ; that is, it muſt build 
with all hands, and not pull down with one. 

5. T inſtance inthe inſtiturion of ſignificant ceremonies, that is, ſuch which are not 
matters of order and decency, but meerly for ſ1gnihcation and the reprelentment ot 
ſome truth or myltery, Thole which are prudently cholen are in their own nature 
apt to inſtruct. Thus the ule of Pictures 1n the Greek and in the Lutheran Churches 
is lo far uſeful, that ir can convey a ſtory, and a great and a good example to the Peo- 
ple that come thither, and {o far they may be tor edification. But becaule thele can 
allo and do too often degenerate into abule and invade religion, to make a law of 
theſe is not lafe ; and when that law does prevail to any evil that 1s not ealily by other 
means cured, it does not prevail upon the Conlcience : and indeed ro make a law for 
the ule of them, is not dire&tly within the commiſſion of the Eccleſiaitical power. 

6. But there is alſo more in it than thus. For although ſignihcant ceremonies can be 
for edilication to the Church in ſome degree, and in [ome perlons ; yet it 1s to be 
conſidered whether the introducing of ſuch things does not deſtroy the Church, not 
only 1n her Chriſtian liberty, bur 1a the ſimplicity and purity and ſpirituality of her 
religion, by inſen{ibly changing it into a ceremonial and external ſervice. To the 
Ceremonial law of the Jews nothing was to be added, and from it nothing was to be 
ſubtracted ; and in Chriſtianity we have leſs reaſon to add any thing of ceremony, 

- excepting the circumſtances and advantages of the very Miniſtery, as time and 
place, and veſſels and ornaments and neceſſary appendages. But when we ſpeak of 
rituals or ceremonies, that is, exterior agions or things beſides the inſtitution or 
command of Chrift, either we intend them as a part of the Divine ſervice, and then 
they are unlawful and intolerable ; or if only for ſignification, that 1s fo little a 
thing, of ſo inconſiderable uſe in the fulneſs and clarity of the revelations Evange- 
lical, that beſides that it keeps Chriſtians till in the ſtate of infancy and minority, 
and ſuppoſes them always learning, and never coming to the knowleage of the truth, it 
ought not to ſtand againſt any danger or offence that can by them be brought to any 
wile and good Chriſtians. 

7. In ſome ages of the Primitive Church, and in ſome Churches, they gave to per-,, 
ſons to be baptized milk and hony or a little wine (as we read in Tertullian and S.Hie- parc. © 
rom) tO lignifie that thoſe Catechumens were babes in Chriſt; and in a 7eb#s to re- pre we : 
commend to them rhat ſaying of S. Peter, as xew-born babes deſire the ſincere milk of © OO 
the word, Now beſides that this was not uſual, to give hieroglyphicks where they 
had plain precepts, and to give ſigns of things that were preſent and perceiv'd, it was 
of very little uſe, that all Churches that I know of have laid it aſide. It was allo a 
cuſtom anciently, hen they brought the bread and wine to the altar or Communion- 
table, to preſent milk along with it; and this alſo did fignifie nutrition by the bo- 
dy and blood of Chriſt. But the Council of Bracara forbad it upon this realon, quiz Cap.t. 
evidens exemy.um F.vangcelice veritatis illud offerri non ſinit , becauſe Chriſt did no 
luch thing, and commanded no {uchthing ; and therefore nothing is to be added ro 
thoſe ceremonies » hich Chriſt lefr. *- And indeed if the Church might add things 
or rituals of ſigniiication, then the walls might be cover'd with the figures of Doves, 

Sheep, Lambs, Serpents, Birds, and the Communion-table with Bread, Wine, Herbs, 

Tapers, Pigeons, Raiſins, Hony, Milk and Lambs, or whatever elſe the wit of Man 

or the nature and {ence of the myſteries might invent or import. But concerning, 

luch things as theſe, the judgment of Balſamen is this ; Þos malefacere arbitror, © 

qui in Feeleſia columbas emittuxt pro Spiritus ſaniti adventu; & qui pro illa Fella que In Can.82. 
roo modo apparnerat, > erat admirabilis, cereos accendunt ; & qui arcanam CF ſalu- _ 6. 
tarem Domini, + Dei, + Servatoris noitri Teſus Chriiti generationem thoro ſtrato ex- : 

primunt ; 
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rimunt; & que ſunt ſupra rationem & mentis cogitationem humanis adinventionilu; 

deſcribunt. To let a Pigeon fly to ſignifie the coming of the Holy Spirit ; to light 
up candles to repreſent the Epiphany ; to dreſs a Bed to expreſs rhe ſecret and 
ineffable generation of the Saviour of the World ; to which ke might have added, 
to prepare the figure of the Crucitix, and to bury an image to deſcribe the great (a- 
crifice of the Croſs for the redemption of Mankind : thele are things to no purpoſe: 
not only for the levity and theatrical gayeties and repreſentments unbefitting the 
gravity and purity and ſpirituality of Chriſtian religion ; but alſo the manner of 
teaching thele truths by ſymbolical things and actions 1s roo low, too ſuſpicious, 
too dangerous to be mingled with the Divine Liturgies. Chriſt may as he pleaſe 
conſign his own good things that he gives us; but he conſigns no good, and repre- 
ſents none, but what he alſo gives and effte&ts in that miniſtration and under that 
ſign : but a ſymbolical rite of humane invention to ſignitie what it does not effec, 
and then introduc'd into the ſolemn worſhip of God, 1s fo like thoſe vain Imagina- 
tions and repreſentments forbidden in the ſecond Commandment, that the very ſuſ. 
picion is more againſt edification than their uſe can pretend to. Bur if any ſuch 
ritual or ceremony be introduc'd by cuſtom or by conſent, it ought to be us'd as Men 
uſe their champignons ; they boyl them 1n three or four waters, clcanſing them 
both by water and fire before they be us'd at all ; much more before they be perſwa- 
ded into a law. 


2, But when they can be innocently us'd, that is, when they can be made uſeful, 
and yet be innocent 1n themſelves, yet it is to be taken care of, that they may not 
only by their abuſe, or by miſtake, but that by their number they be not trouble- 
ſome and inconvenient. This advice I learn from S. Auſtin, in whoſe time the 
Church had gone beyond her rule and beyond her power in the introducing or per- 
mitting to be introduc'd very many ſignificant ceremonies ; every one of which he 
could not dire&ly blame, bur yet they were ſervile burdens, and intolerable beſides, 
by their number and their load. [ Eriamſ# non intelligatur quomodo contra fidem ſunt, 
tamen quoniam onerant religionem, & ſervilibus oneribus premunt quam Chrittus voluit 
panciſſnar > manifeſtis celebrationum Sacramentis liberam eſſe ; propterea faciunt ut 
rolerabilior fit conditio Tudeorum, qui etiamſi tempus libertatis non agnoverunt, legalibus 
tamen ſarcinis ſubjiciebantur, non humani? re rg Although it is not to be un- 
derſtood how theſe things are direttly againjt the faith, yet they burden religion, aud had 
with a ſervile preſſure her whom Chriſt left free and charg'd only with the two Sacraments: 
therefore our caſe is worſe than that of the Fews ; for though they had not a time of liberty, 
yet they were charg'd only with burdens that God impoſed, but not with the preſumptions of 
man: which words are a {evere condemnation of ſuch laws and cuſtoms Eccleſiaſti- 
cal. And theretore there is reaſon to celebrate and honor the wiſdom and prudence 
of the Church of Ez2/azd, which hath in all her offices retained but one ritual or 
ceremony that is not of Divine ordinance or Apoſtolical practice, and that is, 
the Crofs in baptiſm : which though it be a ſignificant ceremony, and of no other 
ule, yet as it 1s a compliance with the practice of all ancient Churches, * 0 
it 1s very innocent in it lelf, and being one alone is in no regard troubleſome 
or afflictive to thoſe that underſtand her power and her liberty and her reaion. 1 
{a1d, ſhe hath one only ceremony of her own appointment ; for the Ring in marc::4'2 
is the ſymbol of a civil and a religious contra, it is a pledge and cuſtom of_ 
the Nation, not of religion : and thoſe other circumſtances of her worſhip, :re 
but determinations of time and place and manner of a duty ; they ſerve to other 
purpoſes belides ſignification, they were not made for that, but for order and de- 
cency , for which there 1s an Apoſtolical precept, and a natural reaſon, and an 
evident neceſſity, or a great convenience. Now if beſides theſe uſes they can 
be conſtrued to any good fignification or inſtruction, that is ſo far from being 2 
prejudice to them, that it is their advantage, their principal end being different, 
and warranted, and not deſtroy'd by their ſuperinduc'd and accidental uſe. * In 
other things we are to remember that figures and ſhadows were for the Old Teſta- 
ment, but light and manifeſtation is in the New ; and the Egyptians indeed did 
reach religion by Symbolical figures; and in the Eaſtern Empire their laws were 
written with characters and abbreviatures; and in the ſchools of Plato and Pythago- 


745 they taught their Scholars by numbers. and figures ; and Diodorw of as and 
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Orizen brought in an allegorical way of expounding the Scriptures, and almoſt whol- 
ly, bur certainly too much left the literal and {imple way of interpretation, and fo do 
the Perfettioniſts and ſome others at this day : but we that walk in the light of the 
Goſpel, and rejoyce in that light, have received from Chriſt and his Apoltles an ca- 
fier way of teaching the people ; and are not theretore to return to the elements and 
rituals of Jews and Pagan Schools. Chrilt left no ſign but two that did allo effeR as 
well as ſignifie: and if chey had only ſignified, and done no other good, we have no 
reaſon to believe that they would have been appointed. Bur thi- rhing is gone into 
ſo great inconvenience in the Church of Rowe, that there are not only to many cere- 
monies as do fill a book i folio ; but the reaſons and ſignitications of them are offered 
tous by Durandus, Durantus, Vicecomes and others: but it is certain that all the 
propoſitions and myſteries ſignified by them are very much ſooner learn'd than the 
meaning of thoſe ceremonies. But that thoſe ritualsor circumſtances of Liturgy, the 
actions, geſtures, habits, and inſtruments of order and decency be alſo ſignificant, 
gives an advantage to the things themſelves, and makes their ficſt intended miniſtery 
of ſome more uſefulneſs. 

3, Eccleſiaſtical laws are not then for edification when they give offence to the 
wile and to the good, to the lovers of peace and the obedient to government ; thar 
is, when there 1s in their nature ſo much real evil, or ſo much caulc of jealouſie of 
which the law-givers cannot purge them, that the good and complying principles 
that are in the good ſubjects cannot be ſufficient to give them entertainment. Bur 
of this the law-givers are to be the Judges ; and it they inſiſt upon them when there 
is cauſe enough to lay them aſide, they ſiz againſt their Brethren, and they ſin againſt 
Chriſt. But the laws themſelves do nor bind, if the exceptions againſt them be juſt 
and reaſonable and ſufficient : which whether they be or no, the Church-Rulers 
ſhall judge at preſent, and God ſhall judge at laſt : and in the mean time there can be 
no other rule given, but that the (uperior and inferior endeavour by all ways of pru- 
dence and humility to ſatishe one another. A peaceable mind, and willingneſs to 
learn, and a charitable expoſition, are the juſt diſpoſitions of the ſubjets duty ; and 
the Governors are to take all the care of fouls that can be ſuppoſed to be the duty of 
ſpiritual Fathers: and if theſe things be done, there will be no hatred, and no re- 
proach, and no ſchiſm, But if the queſtion be who ſhall yield, the Governors cer- 
tainly have authority, and the others ſay they have reaſon: rhe one ought to be piti- 
ed, and the other ought to be obeyed ; but both ought to yield: only the ſubjeRt 
muſt yield outward obedience, though otherwiſe it were not neceſlary, yet if it be 
lawful, it accidentally becomes ſo; and if it be not lawful, or if he thinks it is not, 
yet he muſt be careful he give no offence, but modeſtly, humbly and without re- 
proach offer his reaſons againſt the law. But then the Governors alſo muſt yield: 
they muſt not conſider how much is poſſible for them, but how much is fit ; they 
muſt medirate nothing of Empire, but much of charity 3 they muſt conſider which 
will do moſt good to the ſouls ro whom they do relate ; rhey muſt with meeknel; in- 
ſtruct the gainſayers, and with ſweetneſs endeavour to win them, and bear with the 
infirmities of the weak, if they can perceive the weakneſs to be innocent. But if 
a crime be mingled with it, and be diſcerned, it is marter of edification that ſuch cti- 
minals be diſcountenanc'd, and the Authority be immur'd and kept from contempr. 
Burt in theſe and the like accidents the Spiritof God mult be invocated and implor'd 
and endear'd, that by his aids the Church may be ſafely and wiſely and charitably go- 
verned. Whoever wants wildom muſt ask it of God ; and God will be eaſily en- 
treated to do good, and to give good things. 


This only is to be added, that according as the matter of the laws is of advantage, 
or neceſſity, oronly of convenience more or leſs, fo are the Governors of Churches 
and Guides of Souls to be more or leſs eafie in diſpenſing or annulling their laws: till 
then, neither the Rulers nor the ſubject can by any other means beexcuſed f;o7: (in, 
but by a hearty enquiry, anda ſincere humble labour todo their duty to cach other, 
according to the beſt of their underſtanding. For if this does nor prove a juſt com- 
pliance, it will at leaſt preſerve peace and innocence ; and though the firſt is beſt, 
becauſe it includes theſe, yet thele are the next beſt. 
11, 4. Eccleſiaſtical laws that encourage and adorn, and add degrees and moments 
and zeal to the ſervice of God, are good minifteries of edification ; and till b 
excels 
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excels or accident they convert into evil, are of themſelves fit to miniſter to religi- 
ON. 


Of Muſick in Churches. 


Thus the uſe of Pſa/moa or ſinging of Pſalms, becauſe it can ſtir up the affegi. 
ons, and make religion pleaſe more faculties, is very apt for the edification of 
Churches. The uſe of Muſical inſtruments may alſo add ſome little advantages to 
ſinging, - but they are more apt to change religion intoair and fancies, and take uf 
ſome ot its ſimplicity, and are not fo fitted for edification. Ad diſciplinas aliquid 
artificiale organum on eſſe adhibendum, (aid Ariſtotle as he is quoted by /qrinas, Ar- 
tificial inſtruments are not fit to be applied to the ule of diſciplines. That is, the mu- 
ſick of inftruments of it ſelf does not make a man wiſer, or inſtru&t himin an 
thing. This is true, ' and therefore they are not of themſelyes very good miniſteries 
of religion. But vocal muſick, being natural, and the action of a man with. the 
circumſtance of pleaſure, if it come to inveſt religion is of great uſe, as all the ex- 
perience of man can tell. Inſtruments may guide the voice, and ſothey may be us'd; 
but they are but a friends friend to religion, and can have no near relation to the ſer- 
vice of God. J»ſtin Martyr asks the Queſtion why the Church uſes ſongs in her 
Liturgy, aſter the manner of the unwile and weak under the law. Anſwers, s 1; 
aTUL anAGs 6 TH vTIOS wpprcd cory AAAG T6 peTH THY alVYwy pyaAruy ao, X METH 
epynotws % xepTaA2wr, That merely to ſing #s not proper to weak and ignorant perſons, but 
to ſing with inanimate inſtruments, with dancings «nd with timbrels, Therefore in the 
Churches we do not uſe hymns with ſuch organs or inſtruments. And S. Chryſeſtcnm ſaith, 
that thoſe inſtruments were permicted to the Jews  eorum imbecillitatem, for their 
weakneſs: and he adds, 4s the Jews dia praiſe God by all the inſtruments of muſick, ſo 
we are commanded to praiſe Him with all our members, our eyes, our tongues, our ears, our 
hands. The ſame thing is allo affirm'd by Iſizore Peluſiot ; Since God permitted ſacri- 
fices and effuſions of bloud for their childiſhneff, it is no wonder that he aid tolerate that 
muſick which is r:ade by the harp and pſaltery, But thenin relation to us, he expounds 
that Pſalra to ſignifie not literally, but myſtically. By the ſound of the trumpet he 
underſtands the memory of the reſurrettion ; by pſaltery and harp, our tongne and month ; 
by timbre! and dances, our body andmind ; by every thing that hath breath, *] every ſþi- 
7it: Angelsand men are called upon to praiſe the Lord. But now upon this ac- 
count we may eaſily perceive the difference of vocal from inſtrumental muſick in 
Churches ; this being bur typical of that, and permitted then when they knew not 
ſo well to uſe their voices and tongues to praiſe the Lord. And certainly the diffe- 
rence is very material, not only becauſe we find theſe wiſe men ſaying that inſtru- 
ments were typical and permitted 9x y171o71Ta, for their tendernefi and infancy ; but 
allo becauſe by the voice and tongue we can properly and directly ſerve God, and as 
well by toging as ſaying, and better, if it be better; which can never beſaid of in- 
ſtruwental mulick : which though I cannot condemn if it be us'd as a help to plalmo- 
dy, yet it muſt not be called ſo much as a circumſtance of the Divine ſervice, for 
that 1s all cgn be ſaid of vocal muſick. But of this the uſe is very great, and 1 will on- 
ly repreſent it in the words of Juſtin» Martyr ; troniacmlai ro goa anhas, furple and 
plain ſinging is left in Churches, For this ſtirs up the mind with a certain pleaſure unto an 
ardent deſire of that which is celebrated in the ſong ; it appeaſes the deſires end affections of 
the fleſh ; it artves away the evil thoughts of our enemies that are inviſible aud ſecretly 
ariſe ; it makes the mind irriguous and apt to bring forth holy and Divine fruits ; it makes 
the Generows contenaers iz piety valiant and ſirong in adverſity ; andit b; 715 4 medicive 
and remedy to all the evil accidents of onr life, S, Paul nr # ivitual armory cails 


- this the Sword of the Spirit : for it is all of it the word of God which is celebrated, in 


the mind, in the ſong and in the verſe: it drives away evil ſpirits, and the j/ous mind 
is by the ſongs of the Church perfeited in vertue. ) The Eulogy is fair and large* 
bur yet all wile and ſober perſons do find fault when the Pialmody which 1s re- 
commended to us by the practice of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, does ſenſibly pals 
further into art than into religion, and ſerves pleaſure more than devotion ; 
when it recedes from that native ſimplicity and gravity which ſerv'd the affe10ns 
and holy aſpirations of ſo many ages of the Church ; when it is ſo conducted that it 


ſhall not be for edification, that is, when it is ſo made accurate and curious that.none 
| can 
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can joyn in it but Muſicians, and they allo are not fo recrrative, they donot fing 
and expreſs the words lo plainly that they which hear do underſtand ; for by this 
means the greateſt benefit and »ſe of ed:fication is loſt: as appears in thoſe words of 
&S .Baſit, who when he had highly commended 71: mew ias TEpTvoy Tots Joy ao EK” 
Tauiydtr, the delight of melody mingled with heavenly myterics, he adds, Auc 1370 74 
Erappuoric TEvTE win TOY 2Auav mui baavevontar, For this cauſe were the tunes of har- 
montons Pſalms deviſed for us, that they which cither are young in years, or novices 
in inſtruction, might when they think they ſing, have their fouls inſtructed in the 
truth. "N 71s ooPns Emvoias T8 SIaox%Av, ous Te aSey Hes x; T% AUTITEAN partayay 
unyarunire, O the great wiſdom of our Heavenly maiter, which at the ſame time de- 
figns to have us pleas'd and inſtrutted to perfettion by the ſinging of Pſalms ! But in this 
and all things like this, the rulers of Churches are todo that which moſt promotes 
the end of their inſtitution. Salus popnli ſuprema lex eſto, is a rule which in this affair 
hath no exception : the ſalyation of one foul is more than all the intereſts in the 
World beſides. 

5. Although Counſels Evangelical being obſerved are greatly for the glory of 
God and for the edification of the Church ; yet it is not for edification that they be 
injoyn'd, and therefore make not the proper ſubje& and matter of Eccleſiaſtical 
laws : and the reaſon is, all that wiſdom by which God was moved nor to injoyn it; 
even becaule all Men cannot take it, and few Men will; and the impolition 1s not 
Cuyos ypncmos, 4 gentle yoke, but is a perpetual ſnare. For here is the diftcrence be- 
tween things indifferent and Counſels Evangelical, though alike they be lett under 
no command by God, yet for ſeveral reaſons: for things in themſelves indiflcrent 
are too little for the ſervice of God, and Counſels Evangelical are too great tor our 
ſtrengths ; and therefore God will not be worſhipped by thoſe, and he will nor pur 
any neceſſity upon theſe: but yet thoſe may be made matter of humane laws,becauſe 
they may become uſeful to many purpoſes; but Counſels cannot be made into laws, 
not becauſe the nature of the things themſelves will not bear the load of a Com- 
mandment, but becauſe our natures will not : and therefore they are to be advis'd, 
encourag d, preached, practis'd, commended and rewarded ; any thing but injoyn'd, 
or made into neceſſary duty. And indeed, when we conſider that Counlels of per- 
fefion are a dire& worſhip of God when they are perform'd, and that God only is 
to make laws of his own worſhip and direct religion, and that in theſe he would 
make no law, becauſe theſe ſhould not become neceſſary, but the inſtruments of a 
voluntary ſervice, that in theſe things we might ſhew our love, as in the matter of 
his laws we ſhew our obedience; the Church cannot have a power legiſlative in theſe, 
for the is the mouth of Chriſt, to command what he commands, to exhort to what 
he exhorts: and as the Church cannot make that to be a part of the Divine worſhip 
which God hath made fo, and therefore things indifferent may become miniſeries 
and circumſtances of religion, but no parts of it; ſo neither can any thing be other- 
wiſe a Divine worſhip than God hath made it, and therefore Man cannot make that 
to be a neceflary worſhip which God hath not made ſo, but hath chulingly and wilſe- 
ly lefr to the choice of our will and love. And to this ſence was that ſaying of 4rhe- 
zagoras in his Apology for the Chriſtians, Dens ad ea que vey" naturam ſunt nemi- 
nexs movet, God moves no Man to do things which are beſides his nature ; that is, he 
urges no. Man to do fuch things which muſt ſuppoſe great violence to be done to 
nature.” 

But the great matter in this whole affair is, that Counſels Evangelical when they 
are not left at liberty become a ſnare ; not only becauſe they are commonly great 
violations of our deſires, or great invaſions of our intereſt, and therefore tit only 
to be undertaken by a very few and after a long experience cf their ſtrength : bur al- 
ſo becauſe though they be excellencies in themſelves, yet in ſome caſes and in ſome 
conjugations of circumſtances they do deſtroy another duty; as giving all our goods 
to the poor hinders us from making proviſion for our relatives, a ſtate of ccelibate 
expoſes us to a perpetual uſtulation ; and then either by our contrary ſtare of af- 
fairs, or by our unequal ſtrengths pull down that building which they intended to 
ſer up. Some Canoniſts ſay that the Church forbids a mutual congreſſion of married 
pairs upon Feſtival days; upon which days the Jews thought it a {ſpecial duty, but 

the Heathens abſtain'd : but how if one be willing, and the other is not? he ſhall be 
put 


[n Pſalm, 
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ut to diſpute between two duties, juſtice and religion, and ſhall be forc'd like him 
in the Satyr to ask pardon for doing of his duty ; 


Ille petit veniam quoties non abſtinet Uxor 
ad Concubitu ſacris obſervandiſque aiebmu. 


The Council of Eliberis commanded abſtinence from conjugal rights for three or 
four or ſeven days before the Communion. Pope Liberius commanded the ſame 
during the whole time of Lent ; quia pexe nihil valet jejunium quod conjugali opere pol- 
luitur, ſappoſing the faſt is polluted by ſuch congrefſions : but becaule this relied 
upon an heretical ſtock, that marriage is unclean, and ſcarce to be allowed to be 
holy, of it ſelf it ſeems unreaſonable : but when they commanded that thoſe which 
were married ſhould that day communicate, and they that did communicate ſhould 
that night abſtain,(but that they had no power to command any ſuch thing,) the law 
it ſelf laid a ſnare for ſouls, and if it could have chang'd the action into a ſin, would 
have ingag'd moſt married pairs to become finners. 

14, Uponthe ſame account, but -upon =_ much more reaſon, thoſe Churches which 
injoyn cclibate to all their numerous Clergy do unreaſonably and uncharitably ; 
they have no power to make any ſuch law, and if they had, my ought not to doit, 
upon the account of this Rule, becauſe they ought not to lay a {tumbling-block and 
a ſtone of offence in their Brothers way. 


Of the «Marriages of Biſheps and Prieſts. 


15. Now concerning this, I ſhall firſt conſider the purpole and influence of the 

Rule upon it. For if this be a ſtone of offence, if this law be directly and regular- 

ly a ſnare to conlciences, it is certain it is an ungodly law, and of no obligation 

to the ſubjects of any Church. Now this relying upon experience and being beſt 
proved by the event of things, will be ſufficiently cleared by the teſtimony of 

_ wile perſons who have obſerved the evil, and wiſh'd a remedy by annuiling the 

aw. 

16, DAEneas Sylvim, who was afterwards Pope Piws the ſecond, ſaid that the ſingle 

Platina in vita life of the Clergy was upon good reaſon at firſt introduc'd, but that for better rea- 
Fii 2. & 2abel- ſon it ought now to be let alone and taken off, And of the ſame mind was Panorni- 
10. lib,s, #42; ſaying that we are taught by experience that from this law of ccelibate not con- 
re bo ion tinency but a contrary effect does follow : for the Prieſts do not live ,pnnany 
fuer, Neither arethey clean, but are polluted with unlawful mixtures to their gun In 
and ſhame, whereas it were chaſtity if it were a ſociety with their own wite. And 

indeed the ſcandal was fo great, the ſtories fo intolerable, their adulteries ſo frequent, 

their luſts fo diſcovered, and the accidents fo ridiculous, that the Clergy became 

the contempt and jeſt of buffoons and drunkards, and the pity and ſhame of wile 

and ſober Men. And it was a ſtrange thing which in the Hiſtory of the Council of 

Vide etam Trent is told out of Zuinglins, that writing to the Cartons of the Suiſſes, he made 
Sleidan. 1.3. mention of a law or edi&t made by the Magiſtrates their Predeceſſors, that every 
Prieſt ſhould be bound to have his proper Concubine, that he might not enſnare the 

chaſtity of honeſt Women ; adding, that though it ſeem'd a ridiculous decree, yet it 

could not be avoided, unleſs the word Concubine were chang'd into Wife, and the per- 

miſſion before given to unlawful Concubinate might be given now to lawful Marrzage. 

And who pleale to ſee inſtances more than enough to verifie the infinite ſcandals g1- 

ven by the unmarried Clergy generally, may be glutted with them in Hewry Stephen's 

apology for Herodotus. * Bur if he be leſs relied upon, as being a friend to the com- 
6s th plaining fide, the teſtimony of Caſſazder will not ſo eaſily be rejected, ſaying, If 
| ever there was a time for changing of an old cuſtom, certainly theſe times require it 3 
where all the beſt and moſt religious Priefts acknowledging their infirmity, and abhorring 

the turpitude of perpetual fornication, if publickly they dare not, yet privately they marry. 

And they that did not, did worſe : for things (faith he) are come to that paſf, th4t 

DePlanQu Ec- ſcarce 0x t4 4 hundred abſtains from fellowſhip of Women, And Alvarus Pelagins telling 
hon ring fad ſtories of the inceſts, uncleanneſs and fornications of the Prieſts and Friers, 
| tells of their gluttony, their idleneſs and eaſe, their pride and arrogancy, their re- 


ceiving Boys into their Houſes and Cloyſters, their converſation with Nuns and 
ſecular 
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ſecular women, that it 15 no wonder there is among them {o impure a Clergy, that 

ſo many good men have complained, and all have been athamcd of ir. And there- 

fore upon this account we may conſider the evils which the Church ſuffers by ſuch 

alaw which permits their Clergy to walk in the fire, and commands them not 

to be burn'd ; or rather not that 1o much, but they forbid them the uſe of cold wa- 

ter: Iſay, we may conſider the intolerable (candals, the 1inlinite diminution of ſpi- 

ritual good, the great loſs and hazard of fouls, when fornicators and adulterers, 

pzderaſts and the impureſt perſons ſhall by their ſermons and comman talk diſho- 

nour marriage, and at the ſame time pur their polluted hands to the dreadiul myſte- 

ries, and their tongues to ſing hymns to God, and to intercede for the people, who 

- thenight before have polluted the temples of the holy Ghoſt, and defiled rhem un- 

tothe ground. But had rather thele things were read in the words of other men 

and therefore I ſhall remit the Reader that would ſee heaps of ſuch lad complaints 

to the Via Regia of Weicelius, to Andreas Fricinus Modrevins de Matrimonio presbyte- 

rorum, and 1n his « Apology, b Albertus Pighins, c Dominicus Soto, the d Centum Gra- * Capes > lib 
wamina Germanie, e Fohn Gerſon, f Polyaore Virgil. Many more might be reckoned, #Comrovert. 
but theſe are witneſſes beyond exception ; elpecially it we add that the complaints 15. {ub neo. j 
were made by wiſe and grave men many ages together, and that their complaints 4,710): 
were of an old canker in the Church, that could never be cured, becaule the ſpiritual ar: kk. 
Phyſicians did ſee, but would not take the caule away. For this thing we tind com- OEM a 
plain'd of by S. Bernard, Rupertus Tuitienſis his contemporary, who compares the «De wa ſire, 
Clergy of that age to the 7co/aitans, whom God hated tor their unclcanne!s, by the ————_— 
author of the book de ſengularitate Clericorum attributed to S. Cyprian, by h Gulicl. fDe A 
' mus Durandus in his book de modo concilis Generalis cclebrands, S. Hudelricus Biihop ** 


T 


of Auſpure, who wrote againſt the conſtrained ſingle life of Prieſts to Pope Nicho- fs 0 an” 


veriione ad cle. 
las, £ Robert Holkot, k Nicolaus de Clemangiis, | Petrus de Alliaco, m Toſtatus, Pla- ming _— _ 
zira inthe life of Pope eMarcellinus. The ſcandal muſt needs be notorious and in- } 975-945 
tolerable when ſo many perlons of the ingaged party, of the Roman Church, whence Leen, 
all this miſchief came, durlt ſo openly complain, and wiſh the annulling of the __— __ 
law of ſingle life to the Clergy, or that the ſpirit of purity were given to all that Tags 
miniſter to a pure religion, the religion of Jeſus Chriſt. But the thing itſelf was ne Eccle'. 


Þ - 2 : »4 * . Opulc,contr, 
its own indication : it was a black cloud, and all good men abhorr'd it : for things &jwtcs won 
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came to that paſs, that the Biſhops Officials took annuities from all their parith cbinar.concil: 
Prieſts for licences to keep concubines ; and if rhey came to a continent perton 
that told them he kept none, they replied, that yet he muſt pay, becauſe he mighr 
if he would ; as is reported by divers of their own, particularly by the Centum Gra- 
vamina, and by 3/pexcens in Epiſt a4 Titum, cap. 1, Tend this with the words of 
eMartinus Pereſius, Multis pits wviſum et ut leges de caibatn tollerentar propter ſcan- 
dala, Many pious perſors have thought it neceſſary that the law of Prieſts ſingle life ſhould 
be taken away by reaſon of the ſcandals which it brings. For S. Paul was fo curious, 1 Cor. 4. 
even 1n this very inſtance, that when he had but commended the eaſe and advan- 
tages of the ſingle life to all Chriſtians in regard of the preſent neceſſity, and the 
affairs of religion under perſecution, he preſently claps in this caution, I ſpeak 
not this tolay a ſnare before you, ſed wveitro commodo: If any of you find it for your 
eaſe or advantage, well and good, but at no hand let it be a ſnare. 
2. But that whichnext 1s conſiderable is, that this law is an intolerable burden. 
So ſaid Paphnutins in the Niceze Council ; he call'd it uTepConlw © axeBans 47 Cx- 
ceſSof exattneſſ: and therefore when ſome Biſhops would have had it made into a 
law, he advis'd the contrary ; Ablite gravare jueum Eccleſiaſticorum, Lay not a load In aftisconcil, 


< 


upon the Fccleſiaſtick hate ; for marriage is honourable in all men aud the bed undefiled: _ Parif, 
adding, that all cannot bear that inſtitution of life that is woid of all affettions ; and as prog 
he ſuppos'd, no man ſhould be ſaved in his chaſtity if husbands were depriv'd of their iſe vaticana 
wives, but that ſuch ſociety was continence and chaftity. So Gelaſius CyFicenus tells the OLA an 
ſtory. And though Txrr4i» the Jeſuit would fain make the world not believe it, ab Alfonſo Pi- 
yet he hath prevaild nothing. Forit is not only related by Ge/aſius, but by « Rufe P12 Rober. 
fins, by Socrates, Sozomen, by Aurelins Caſſiodorus the b Author of the tripartite hi- « Hit. 1.1.c.4. 
ſtory, by c Suidas, d Nicephorus Calliſtus, and by e Gratiav, And the Synod did obey * Ur cap.14 
the Counſel. And therefore the third Canon of that Council cannor be underſtood fn. 
by any learned man to be a prohibition tothe Clergy to marry : it forbids a Biſhop, 41-b.8- 18. 
2 Prieſt or Deacon, Guya go x oy VU; 41K EYEav) to have a woman introduc'd, unlels the \P: Oban 


dilt, 31. 
M m m be 
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be a Mother, a Siſter, or an Aunt, that is, one of whom there can be no ſulpicion 
/ Hill.Becl.liv, Mulzerem extraueam,a woman that is not a domeſtick ; fo f Ruſfinus,g Fulgentins Very c.,. 
_ 3.  arus,and the h fourth Council of To/edo expound the word ov«oa%!or. For by that time 
þ Cap. 4r. the opinion of ſingle life had prevail'd both by right and by wrong ; for inthe three 
hundred years ot danger and perſecution many that were under the croſs would not 
intangle themſelves with ſecular relations, but tght naked and expedite ; but be- 
ſides this, the Nicolaitans and the Encratites and the Marxichees and the Mozr x, its and 
the Grnoſticks and the Priſcillianiſts had ſo diſgracd marriage, and pretended ſuch 
purities to be 1n ſingle life, that it was very calle in that conjunction of affairs to in- 
ſinuate it into the zeal and affections of ſome leſs-diſcerning perſons, who not bein 
content to have marriage left at liberty as it was during the whole three hundred 
years, would needs have it impoled : nor diſcerning in the mean time that amongſt 
thoſe who pretended to the purities of ccelibate, ſome would yet bring women into 
Herel. 679. their houles;ſo did the Hiracrte, as Epiphanins reports of them,pretending they did not 
Rs marry them,but made them houle-keepers:they weretheir gallazts,meer Platozicks,or, 
hzre.6$3. as they called them,ſi#ers; but they would kils and embrace tenderly, and {ometimes 
Epit.62. ſleep together, bur ſtill would be thought Virgins, as we find in an epiſtle of S. C3- 
prian, where he commands {uch perlons to be thruſt from the Communion of the 
faithful, unleſs they would cither marry, Or leave the communion of their women 
( for that glo!s had not yer invaded the perlwalions of men which ſince hath prevail'd: 
Sacerdos amplettens mulierem, preſumitur benedicere, If a Prieſt imbrace a woman, it 
is to be prelumed he only gives her a bleſſing. ) And the lame S, Chryſoitom tells of 
Or:t.17,& them in tome homily he made againſt thole that brought in ſuch women. They 
ay 18, it. \yerc the companions of their ſongle life ; ſo Budens renders the word: but it was uſual 
amongſt the Chriſtians of thole ages, Virgins to bring in men, and Monks to bring 
in women: but theſe were condemned by the Council of Nice ; who yet did not 
prevail,but that they who might have wives or husbands had rather have luch friends 
and companions, which nevertheleſs gave infinite (candal and reproach. $. Gregory. 
Nazisnzen ſpeaks of them with no good will or commendations at all, 
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* Vidert !etcr He neither knew how to call them *, whether married or unmarried, or between 
qui velit plura bogh; but at no hand was that kind of life to be commended : but much leſs was it 
de ſenſu huyjus 4 : , : 
vocabuli & TO be indured that men by new laws ſhould be cruſh'd to death or danger under an in- 
Cy tolerable burden. This was the ſence of the Nicexe Council. Aud the ſame thing 
um in 3. diſh, ' was affirmed by Dzonyſius Biſhop of Corinth to Pinytus Biſhop of Groſſus, wn Pap pop- 
247.c.4, & Mt- Toy ETA VA YHES To TEE) ayVrac; Tos PENTC-LYE enihFevat, the heavy yoke of abitineuce ought 
eb 24.” mot to be impoſed upon the Brethren. And of this the * Chancellor of Paris, a good . 
contin-rtia, c. Man and a wile, diſcourſes gravely. © Chriſt our moſt wiſe law-giver hath Jett r1- 
LO thwong, * « tualsor Judicials to their choice of whom he ſaid, He that heareth you, heareth me. 
e>njug, Cleric, * but yet 10 that they ſhould know they are ſet over others for edification, not for 
p.174- .... © deſtruction: and that they ſhould judge according to the law of God, which is 
aumz ubi tu. © the general rule for all the profeſſors of Chriſtian religion under Chriſt whois 
pro, * their General Abbat ; not enlarging it, not reſtraining it, or making it harder 
« than Chriſt expreſſed it when he ſaid his yoke i cafic and his burden light. For the 
« Prelates of the Church have not power to bind their ſubje&s to any thing which 
«15not delivered in the Evangelical law profeſſed by all Chriſtians; they haveno 
«other authority than Abbats have over their Monks, who,according to thedoctrine 
© of S. Thomas and other Doors, cannot command their Monks any other thing 
«than what they have profeſſed in their Rule.] Now whether this be a burden or no 
will nced no inquiry, when there is not in all the laws of God fo much difficulty as 
inthis very thing ; inſomuch that withour a ſpecial gift of God, it is impoſſible. 1 
need not to prove this, tell the fad ſtories of ſome Saints why have fallen foully by the 
{ollicirations of their own nature ; or how that youth, in which age manyenter into 
Erilt. 43. ad holy Orders, is a {tate of flames and danger ; that S. Hierom complains of it in his 
Cixom-t1/m- OWN Particular, Scitis lubricum adoleſcentie iter, in quo & ego lapſus ſum, he loſt his 


glory 
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glory of a virgin body when he was young : bat I conſider that thoſe perſons who 
have undertaken it, and had eminent graces, and were perlons of rare and exemplar 
ſanctity, yer could nor preſerve their virgin without almoſt deſtroying their body. 
Evagrius the Prieſt us'd togo intoa Well 1n a winters night, S. Bernard 1nto a Lake, 
to cool their burnings : S. Francs us'd toroll his naked body in Snows, S. Omar in 
Nettles, S. Eeneditt upon Thorns, S. eMartinian upon burning Coals, to overthrow 
the ſtrongeſt paſſion by the moſt violent pains. And were not that law intolerable 
that ſhould command all Eccleſiaſticks to do ſuch things? They mult do thele or 
worle : I ſpeak of thole who have not the gift of continence. For to lay that all men 
have it, or may have it if they will labour and pray for it, is to ſpeak againſt reaſon 


and * Scripture and experience. Ir is eaſter to give our bodies to be burn'd for religi- * 1 Cor.9.5; 
on, thanto live innocently in the ſtate of perpetual burning : and ſuppoſing thoſe Math.19.11. 


Saints now enumerated did by thele violent remedies keep themſelves from pollution, 
yet it 15 not certain that they took the better part when they choſe uſtulation before 
marriage, exprelly againſt the Apoſtle, who not only ſaid, that it is better to marry 
than to fornicate, but, berter to marry than to burn: and that theſe violences did cure 
their burning, is o falſe, that they do (ſuppoſe them afflicted with burnings, and that 
therefore they were conſtrain'd to ule violent remedies ; for thole which men invent 
are infinitely worſe than that which God hath appointed ; ſo eafie it was by marri- 
age to cure what they found ſcarce poſſible to keep from the extremeſt miſchiefs, 
but not pollible to do in all degrees, by mortifications. And therefore S. Hierom 
{peaking of Virgins that did not do their honor to virginity by real continence, he 
advis'd them, Ut aut nubant fi ſe non poſſunt continere, aut contineant ſi nolunt nubere, 
that they would contain if they will not marry, or marry if they canner contain : not 
only if they cannot contain from outward acts of uncleanneſs, but even from the (e- 


cret deſires of it, and from burnings. © «id enim prodeſt ( faith he ) corporis pudicitia In Jeremiam 
animo conſtuprato? The chaſtity of the body is of no profit, if the deſires be burning > #-7- 


and diſhoneſt. 
Caſſo ſaltem delefFamine 


Amare quod potirs non licet. 


So the burning is well deſcrib'd in the Comedy. Ur eſt illegitimo coitu aut fardis cogi- phitippics 18. 


tationibus ſe pollwere, ſaid Alfonſwus Virveſius, To burn, is to pollute our felt with un- 
lawful mixtures, or with filthy thoughts ; and theſe deſires are not to be cur'd by 
mortifications and corporal auſterities, Nella guerra d' amor chi fuge vince, faith the 
[ralian proverb. There is no conteſting againſt this paſhon; even to diſpute againſt 
It 15 a temptation, even to faſt and to be hungry does enkindle the lame. Fames 6 
ſitu exaſporat & incendit animos, (aid Seneca, Hunger and thirſt make a man angry : 
and anger and luſt are fed by the ſame fuel, 

----- mea cum aeferbuit ira 

Nolo prognatam conſule ---- 
A ſpare and temperate diet gives no extraordinary maintenance to the deſire, and 
therefore it was advis4d and practis'd in all ages: but there is enough of deſire in or- 
dinary ; even that which maintains health will keep up that natural deſire ; and 
that which deſtroys health, deſtroys chaſtity, and hinders us more in the ſervice of 


God than it can ſet forward. And S. Hierom ſays, that he had known them of both epiſr.z. 


Sexes who have by tov much abſtinence turn'd mad, and loft their wits. They that 
from God's mercy have receiv'd ſtrengths tolive ſingly and purely, may uſe it as it 
ſerves beſt for God's glory and the intereſt of their fouls, and their own intermedial 
comforts. Burt it is to be conſidered, that it is not only a gift of God that ſome men 
can contain, but it is a peculiar gift that they will: and it is obſerved by wiſe and 
good men, that this defire hath or hath nor reſpectively been inſpird by the ſpirir 
of God in ſeveral ages of the Church according to their preſent neceſfities; and 
when God gives the gift, then every thing will help it forward. Bur in the preſent 
manners and circumſtances of the world, as there is ne publick neceſlity of it, ſo 
there 1s no great care taken to acquire it; for there where the unequal laws of mer 
have brought a neceſſity upon their Clergy, it is with them as with thoſe of whom 


Epiphanius complains, Ht ne confundantur apud homines occulte ſcortantur, & ſub ſoli- Lib.6.kiref, 


tudinis aut coatinentie ſpecie libiainem exercent. They pretend purity in publick, and 6% 
fornicate in private. And it 1s certain, that ſuch courſes are no fit means to invite 
the ſpirit of purity to inveſt and adorn the Church. Neither is prayer a certain way 
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of obtaining this gift, any more than of rhe gift of a healthful or a ſtrong body ; for 
God requires it ot none of us directly ; it accidentally he does require it, he will give 
him wherewithall : but therefore the Apoltle does not ſay, Bur if a m2z aves nor con- 
rain, let him pray, but /er him marry. It is ſufficient that God hath given a remedy 
that is eaſie and infallible to all that love God ; and it is beſt to ule that remedy which 
is beſt, and was by the beſt Phyſician provided for all that need, Cporrer compati eo 
commetiri dottrinam pro virinm qualitate, & hujuſmoai qui 08 poſſunt capere (ermonen 
de caſtitate, concedere nuptias, laid S. Cyril, Every ones ſtrength muſt be mealureg, 
and o fit our doctrines to their proportions, and to grant marriages to them who can- 
not receive the word of Coptineuce, And therefore what S. 4«ſt:z (aid of V idows may 
be exactly applied to Eccleſiaſticks, There are ſome that call them adulterous if they mar. 
ry, and ſo pretend themſelves purer than the dottrine of the 4poſtle, who, if they would 
confeſs therr name, mundanos potius ſe quam mundos vocarent, they would prove tobe 
ſervants of intereſt rather than of purity. For they compel the Widows \ the Eccleſiaſticks) 
to burnings, becauſe they ſuffer them not tomarry, But we are not to eſteem them to be wi 
ſer than the Apoſtle Paul, who ſaith, I had rather they ſhould marry than burn, Ang 
like tothis is that of S. Hierom, Sz quis confideret virginem ſuam, i, e. caruem ſuam, la- 
ſcivire & ebullire inlibidinem, nec refrenare ſe poteſt, duplex ili incumbit neciſſitas, aut 
capicnde conjugy, aut ruendi, He that conſiders his Virgin, that is, his fleſh, and ob- 
ſerves it troubleſome and boiling into defires, ad can refrain himſelf, hath a double 
neceſſity upon him ; cither he muſt take a wite, or he muſt periſh. * And therefore 
they that pretend thegitt of continence 1s in every mans power, ſhould do well to 
give God thanks that they tind it ſo in their own, but yet they ſhould alſo do well to 
believe others who complain that they have it not. S. Bernard's with was ſomething 
to the ſame purpole of charity and ſecurity. Utinam qui continere non valent, perfettt- 
oem temerarie profitert, ant celibatui dare nomina vererentur ; ſumptuoſa ſuquidem tur- 
ris eſt, & verbum grande, quod non omnes capere poſſunt, T wiſh that they who cannot 
contain, would be afraid to profe(s perfection, and undertake ſingle life ; for this is 
a coltly tower, and a great word that all cannot receive. eAfrcas Sylvius having 
gotten a Lady with child, to his Father that was troubled at it, he replies, I» ſua po- 
tcſtate non fuiſſe ut vir non eſſet, Hecould nor helpit : and when Origen had reſolved 
to live continently, he found no courle but one would do it, even by making it im- 
poſſible to be otherwiſe ; and he was followed by many, particularly by the Valeſ: 
and Leontivs, who was afterwards choſen Biſhop of Aztioch by the Arrians, having 
a woman in his houſe, one of the ov»«oaxlon, of which I ſpake before, being com- 
manded to put her away, emaſculated himſelf that he might have leave to ſleep with 
her : but that uncharitable folly produc'd a good law againſt it. For what chaſtity 
is that, or what ſervice of God is it for a man to offer to God a ſingle life when he hath 
made himſelf naturally impotent? Ir is ( that I may uſe S. Baſis expreſſion) as it 
we ſhould commend a horle for not hurting any man with horas. But I obſerve it for 
this purpoſe, to repreſent upon what terms the gift of continence was to be obtain'd 
by ſome who would fain, but by this at ſhewed plainly that they could not. 


Propterea leges que ſunt connubia contra 

Eſfſe malas ----- prudentia patrum 
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Hoc inſuave jugum noſtrus imponere Chriſtus 

Nolwuit. Iſtud onus quod adhuc quamplurima monſtra 

Fecit, ab audaci dicunt pietate repertum, 
And therefore thoſe laws that command lingle life to ſo many thouſands of Prieſts, 
Italians, Spaniards, Frenchmen, which are none of the moſt continent Nations of E«- 
rope, area ſnare to thole that cannot keep them, and a burden to them that would, 
and intolerable to both. So Origen complains of ſome imperious and — 
perſons whoin histime would be commanding ſingle life and virginity ; Aon ſolww 
que docent non faciunt, ſed etiam crudeliter & ſine miſericordia injungunt aliis majors 
wvirtute ipſorum, non habentes rationem virium uxiuſcujuſque. They not only do not 
what they teach, bur cruelly and unmercifully injoyn to other things greater than 
their ſtrength, not regarding the mealure of every one. For it is a burden bigger 


than the weight of all the laws of Jeſus Chriſt put together, except to ſuch Fn 
who 
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who are Eunuchs by nature, or have received a particular gift of God ; of which 
they may make,uſe as they find other things concurring. For to be able to contain 
is one gift, andTo be willing is another ; and aſter all, that this can promote any end 
of religion is but accidental, and depends upon a ſpecial providence and Oeconomy 
It may be uſeſul in ſome times, and to ſome perſons, and to ſome purpo- 
ſes ; bur of it ſelf it is no act of religion, no ſervice of God : and that's the nexr conſi- 


of affairs. 


deration. 


_— 


3. The law of celibate is an unreaſonable law, and beſides that it does very much 


For if ſingle life have in it any greater pu- 


rity or ſpirituality than chaſte marriages, yet even that ſingle life is more acceptable 
when it is choſen and voluntary ; and if it be involuntary and conſtrain'd, it 1s nor 
pleaſing to God : ſo that the law in this cale does effet nothing but this, that they 
who are willing may loſe ſomething of the reward, or may be uncertain whether 
they do or no ; and they that are unwilling are conſtrained either to hypocrifie, which 
will bring them an evil reward, or toa burden and {lavery which ſhall bring them 


none at all. But that which I intended 1s this, 


4. That all this ſtir is tono purpoſe; for Virginity 1s not more holy than chaſte 
marriage, and the one does not more advance religion than the other directly, 
but by accident, and in ſome circumſtances, and as an inſtrument fitted for uſe 1n 
its owntime. For as S. Auſtiz obſerves well, S. Paul does mogeſtly dehort from mar- 
riage, not as from an evil, but as from a burden: | neither 1s his advice for all times, 
but for that preſent neceſſity; neither is it ro the Clergy, but to all Chriſtians ; 
neither is it for religion, but for convenience; neither was it from the Lord, bur 
from himſelf; nothing of the Goſpel or ſpirituality, but a matter of prudence, and 
the exterior condudt of affairs. For Tiu(G. 6 yapO-, and xoirn cpicyl0, marriage 
is honorable, iris ſo to all, and ſuch mixtures have in them nothing that defiles, and 
he that is perfe& in his conſtitution, if he be alſo ſo mucha Virgin as to have z«- 
thing that debiles, 1s a rare perſon, but it may be not to be found ; but if he be, yer 
he does arrive but to that ſtate of things in which the married man is, even when he 
does actually ule his greateſt liberty, he is «wiay[@., undefiled. Which thing if the 
zelots in ſome of the firſt ages of the Church had rightly obſerved, they would nor 
have been (o fierce for ſingle life upon the account ot heretical principles. For they 
did it becauſe they ſuppos'd marriage to be a pollution : and if they did not exprefly 
condemn it upon that ſtock, yer they ſecretly ſuſpected it, as not being contident 
of the truth of the Apoſtles words, but ſuffering themſelves to be a little abusd 
by heretical Sermons, though they did not openly joyn in their communions and 
. profefſions. The Council of Gaxgra notes ſuch perſons as theſe, that refus'd the 
communion from the hands of a married Prieſt ; but in the fourth Chapter pro- 


nounces Anathema againſt them : and S. Tenativs ſays, that they who call the ſociet 
of married pairs corruption, and pollution, have the Devil that great Apoſtate dwelling 


in them. + For what tate of life can be purer than that which 1s undet:led ? and from 


whence thall we take the meaſures of purity, but from the fountains of our Saviour, 


from the holy Scriptures, the ſprings of ſalvation? Bur to this the firſt ages of the 
Church gave apparent witneſs. Perfef#i Chriſtiani edunt, bibunt, contrahunt Matri- 
monium, ſaid Clemens Alexandrinus, Perfect Chriſtians eat and drink and make mar- Lib.7.Strom, 
riages : and therefore the Tea«wors irehnn, the perfect ſtate of Orders is not at all 


impugned or diminiſhed by marriage. $oJomer tells of Biſhop Spiridon, tyivero 5 . 


TO» avyernix ©, 1RMETHY x; Taidas eXwvy %MA & TAC TSTo T& Yau Yep! He wasa 
plain man, he had wife andchildren, but not at all the worſe, not at all hindred in 


of S. Gregory the Divine, and S."Baſil, Erſi matrimonio ſe vinxit, 


D 


Y AdÞbiladetph, 


Lib,1.c,11, 
Divine things. The ſame allo is faid of Gregory Biſhop of NazianJ»m the Father - 


ita Famen 1 e0 VIXtt verba ixrand, 


ut nihil propterea ad perfettam virtutem ac Philoſophiam conſequendam impediretur. He Volaerrani, 
comported himſelfſo in the ſtate of marriage, that he was not at all hindred for ob- 
taining the perfection of vertue and [ Chriſtian] philoſophy : and indeed what ſhould 


hinder him ? for marriage does not. Matrimonium non ſolum nihil nobis obſtat ad phi- 
loſophandum Deo, fi voluerimus eſſe ſobrii, ſed & magnam adfert conſolationem : com- 


S.Chryſo?. 
hom. 21, ini 


primit enim inſanum nature impetum, nec turbari ſinit quaſi mare, ſed efficit ut ſcapha fe- I": 
liciter in portum appellet ; & ideo Deus conſolationem haxc tribuit humano generi, For 
| dre will be ſober, marriage # not only no hindrance to Chriſtian Philoſophy, but alſo 


rings great aids and comfort, For 'it repreſſes the mad violences of nature, and cauſes 
| that 
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that we be not troubled like the enraged ſea, but makes the veſſel arrive ſafely toher pirt | 
and therefore God hath given this comfort to mankind, 

For although it be true that, as S. Pau/ lays, the e Married cares f®S:he things of the 
world, the Unmarried for the things of the Lora ; He, how he may pleale his wite, 1h, 
how he may be holy both in body and in} pirit ; yet this 1s {ſo far trom dilparaging ho- 
ly Marriage, or making it leſs conſiſtent with the dignity and cffices Ecclclialtical, 
that in the world there 1s not a greater argument to the contrary. For conſider where 
every ones trouble, and where their danger lies. The Married hath more neceſſities 
and more affairs in the world, and relations to look atter : which if he well provides 
for according to his power, he hath indeed ſuffered lome ſecular trouble; but he 
hath done his duty, and heis ſafe. But the unmarried is alone, and without thoſe 
relations ; and therefore they may if they will let the things of the world alone, and 
mind the preſent imployment, which then was the miniſterics and attendencies 
Evangelical. But though they have leſs care of the things of this world ; yet their 
care which lies in another ſcene is a good care indeed, but it is very great and tender, 
and hath in it very great danger. 

----- P&N4que graves in celibe vita. 

The Unmarried #4kes care how ſhe may be holy or clean in body and ſpirit. And this 
is a care not only of greater concernment than that of ſecular ({upplies, but to moſt 
perſons of extreme difficulty and danger. For it 15 to no purpole to be unmarried, 
unle(s they remain pure iz body and is ſpirit, that is, be free from carnal deſires as well 
as unclean actions : and how great a care is requir'd to this, I need not ay, becauſe 
all men that havetried it know : but this care the Married need not know any thing 
of ; for they have by God a remedy provided for them, and they are in the holy ſtate 
of marriage, without that care, holy both in body and mind ; {o that it is eaſieto 
ſay where the advantage lies. The one takes care to avoid want, the other to avoid 
damnation. The one hath troubles of this world, the other hath dangers of the other. 
T he hardeſt province which the married man hath is how to pleaſe his' wife ; but his 
aſſairs are ſo well order'd, that he hath not ſuch difficulties to pleaſe God as theother 
hath: which thing was long ſince oblerved by S. Gregory NazianFen, that indeed 
ſingle life is higher and better ( if it be pure and undetiled ) but it is more difficult 
and more dangerous, and Marriage, which looks not lo ſplendidly, is yet much 
more ſafe. } But this compariſon 1s true between perſons married, and the unmarri- 
6d that have the gift of continence ; for even that gift does not exempt them from 
great dangers and great labours, But 1f there be any burning, if there be a fire with- 

in, itis ili dwelling in the houle where there is no chimny ; for that the ſmoke will 

fill every corner of the dwelling, and at leaſt make a perpetual trouble. But be- 

tween the married, and the unmarried that hath not the gift of continence, which is 

far the greateſt part of mankind, there is no comparilon at all. And therefore 
though 1n reſpe& to that conjunction of affairs, to the beginnings of a perſecuted re- 
ligion, in which many ofthem were to live an ambulatory life, and ſuffer the ſpoil- 
ing of their goods, and be thruſt out of their houſes, the Apoſtle had great reaſon to 
take care leſt by the greatneſs and ſuperfetations of trouble they ſhould be tempred 
to forlake, and be vext out of their religion: yet abſtrating from that cor.i1de- 
ration, the married eſtate. is much more ſecure for the ſtate ot ſouls, & proper 144 
que in nuptiis eſt animitranquillitatem ( as S. Gregory Nazianzen affirms ) and for that 
peace of mind which is 1n chaſte marriages, and is not in the ſtate of ſingle life with 
them who are perpetually fighting with a dangerous enemy, who is 10: aiways ICc- 
ſiſted, and if he be, is not always put to the worlt. And therefore it w as rightly ob- 
ſerved of S. Clemens Alexander, As ſingle life, or ] Continence, ſo Marriage «lſo hath 
proper gifts and miniſteries which pertain unto the Lora: but at no hand ought it to be 
admitted that marriage does hinder the ſervice of the Lord ; ir ſets it forward very 


much, but hinders nothing ; it may be burdenſome to thoſe who are to travel and. 


pals from country to country, but to them who fix in a place, and who attend the 
miniſteries of one people, it is no hindrance; and then to the direc ſervice of G 
in our perſonal piety and ſpiritual ſafety it is a very great advantage: concerning 
which who pleaſe may read S. Gregory concerning his Mother Nonna,and the Epiſtles 
of Paulinus * concerning Amanda the wife of Aper, who were to their husbands ad- 
mirable advantages both in the affairs of the world and of religion. Sanc#ifpmm S 4- 
mac! filios genuit ; non tames juſtitie ſue merita minutt. Zacharias ſacerdos vir Fer ” 
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ſenefiute ſua genuit filium. Qua ergo ratione accuſatur, quod minime obeſſe probatuy ? 
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{oS. Auſtin, To which add the inſtance of S. Chryſoftom upon thoſe words of Iſa, Quni.v-r. ' 
[ I ſaw the Lord, | © ais iſta loguitur ? Iſatas ille pettator caleſtium Seraphim, qui cum arts eff.qu, 

conjuge commercium habuit, nec tamen extinxit gratiam, Samncl che moſt holy Pro- 
phet, and Zechary that juſt Prieft, and Iſaiah that Seer who ſaw the celeſtial Sera- 
phim, were not hindred from their greateſt graces, favors and perfe&ions by the 


ſtate and offices of marriage. 


The event ot this conſideration I reprelent in the 


words of the lame excellent Door, Luamvis nuptie plurimum: difficultatis in ſe ha- 
beant, ita tamen aſſumi poſſunt ut perfetiortvite impediments non ſint, Though marri- 
age.have in it very much difficulty ( in reſpe& of domeſtick cares ) yet it may be fo 


undertaken that it may be no impediment to a life of perfection. 


For even 1n reſpect 


of ſecular cares and intrigues of buſineſs the ſingle life, which ſeems in this to have 
advantage, is not always found fo innocent and dilintangled, and yer ſometimes even 
in this very regard a married man hath or may have advantages and eale and liberty : 
Videmus wirgines de ſeculo cogitare, + Matrimonto junttos Dominicis ſtuacre operibus, ſaid 11 Cop 
S. Ambroſe, Men of ſingle lives take care for the world, and we ſee them that are 
married {tudy the works of the Lord. And if it wereotherwiſe, yer a law to com- 
mand ſingle life were very imprudent ; unleſs they would ſecure that they who have 


no wives thall have nochildren. 


But as Lipfius ſaid of the Rowan Senate, who for- 


bad their ſouldiers to marry, 4 Junone arcebant eos, non a Vencre, Romane leges, the 
Romax laws forbad Funoto them, not Vexus, for Contubernit militibus ſemper jus, the A491, amal 
fouldiers always might have women, but no wives; fo it is amongſt the Roman Pre- "74 

lates too much: but unleſs this alſo were fo denied them, that they could have no 
children, or that they who have no children ſhall not be ſolicitous to raiſe a poor 
family, or to encreaſe a great, the law were very unreaſonable as to this very pre- 
tence. For thatthings are otherwiſe there where ſingle life is enjoyn'd 1s too appa- at. gevlrtu 
rent, andit is complain'd of by * Atvarys Pelagins three hundred years ago, and by Eli! 2 rr. 


/ . 


In rt ep. Tn 
hum.10, 


b Platinsand © Bonaventure, and it is notorious in all the Popes ; divers particulars j5,0;5.3% 


Johan. iH 


of which in the inſtance of Sixt«s quintas are to be ſen in the excellent 4 Thuans. « 4.ditt. 27. 
I end this conſideration with the excellent words of © $alvian, Nowum prorſus ct con- 


art.1.9.2. 
= on. ; X x d Hilt, 1b.150, 
wer fionss genus: licita non faciunt, illicita committunt, Temperant 4 conjugio, + non e Lib.5.de Pro- 


temperant 4 rapina, Quid agus ſtulta perſuaſio? peccata interdixit Deus, non matrimo- Vident, Det. 
nia, Thu is a new and aſtrange kind of converſion, They will not do lawful things, but 
they commit unlawful: they abſtain from marriage, but not from rapine. O ye fools, why 


are ye ſoperſwaded? God hath forbidden fins, not marriages. 


Although theſe conſiderations are a ſufficient explication of this inſtance of the 
Rule, and verike the firlt intention, that ſingle life ought not by a law to be injoyn'd 
to any one order of men ; yet becauſe the inſtance is of great concernment beyond 
the limits of this Rule, I add that the Apoſtles and the firſt ages of the Church not 
only forbad that the Clergy ſhould put away their wives, but left it indifferent for 
any man, Or any order of men to marry ; and therefore that it ought not now to be 
done by the preſent guides of Churches, who have leſs reaſon ſo to do; and if they 


had a greater reaſon, yet they have a leſs authority. But Chriſt and his Apoſtles letr 


it free. Ofthis, beſides the matter and evidence of fact, there being no law of Chriſt 
or Canon ofthe Apoſtles to reſtrain it, but a plain ſuppoſition of liberty, and inti- 
mation of the thing done in the Epiſtles to 1:mothy and Titms, there needs no other 
teſtimony but that of Gratian., Copula ſacerdotalis, wel conſanguineorum, nec legali, nec 


Evangelice, nec Apoſtelica authoritate prohibetur, Neither the Old Teſtament nor the as. 400 


New, neither Chriſt nor his Apoſtles have forbidden the marriage of Prieſts. To © © 


which agrees that of Panormitan ; Continentia non eft de ſubſtantia Urdinis, nec de jure Ce Crric.con- 


| 


Dzvino, To contain from marriage is not of Divine appointment, nor neceſſary to jug. cum vlim. 
them that are in holy Orders. The ſame allo is affirm'd by 4ntonius, as who pleaſe 


may {ce in ſumma, part. 3. tit. 1.c. 21, 


| Now then nothing remains to be conſidered but the practice of the Church, which 
how far it can oblige, I have already diſcours'd : but ſuppoſe ic might in other caſes, 
yet for the realons above deicrib'd it ought to be altered in this ; tor it ſuch a law 
may not bind, much leſs can rhe practice ; and yer if the practice might, here 


was no Catholick practice. For as for the whole Greek Church, the practice of 


that is drawn into a compendium by Pope Stephen, Aliter ſe Uricntalium traditio ha- 


bet Eccleſiarum, aliter hujus S, K. Ecileſie ; 


Nam illarum Sacerdotes, Dia-oni 


Y 


Diftiet, 27, 


: C c, Alner. 
S ubdia- 


Of the Tower of the Church Book 111. 


D:ſt,28,cap.8. 
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Subdiaconi matrimonio copulantur, The tradition of the Eaſtern Churches is otherwic, 
than that of the Roman Church : For their Prieſts and Deacons and Subdeacons arc Joy ns 
ed in marriage, 1 hall therefore add no moreto this confeſſion but the Canon Ly the 
Council of Ancyra, which orders, that it Deacons in their ordination will profel; 
that they cannot contain, and that they intend to' marry, they may. Bur it then 
they profeſs otherwiſe, and do againſt their profeſſion, they muſt ceaſe from their 
Miniſtery. And the practice is to this day, that the Greek and all the Eaſtern Prieits, 
are, if they pleaſe, married men, and moſt of them. actually are (o: though in the 
Eaſtern Churches they always did exhort their Clergy to continence, yet they left ir 
to their liberty, and they always took it. 

In the Latix Church, from the time of Pope $#rici#7, and the ſecond Council of 


' Arles, which Binius makes about the ſame time, at the end of the fourth age after 


3 Cor.7.2. 
Baron,A.D. 


1059.& A. D. 
055. 


Apud Baron, 
A.D 1075. 
Matth, Paris 
Hiſt. Anglor., 
A.D.1125. 


Chriſt, there were ſome Canons provincial 1njoyning fingle life to the Clergy ; bur 
the practice was ever againſt the Canon: and as for the tirſt four hundred years or 
thereabouts, all had liberty tobe married, it they pleas'd, fo even afterwards they 
would take it, as they ſaw cauſe. This we find 1n S. Hierom, whoto Fovinian, ob- 
jeting the marriage of Sezmwel, anſwers, that this was no prejudice to the honor of 
the virgin ſtate, Luaſi non hodie quoque plurimi Saceraotes habeant Matrimonia, & Apo- 
ſtolus deſcribat Epiſcopum unins uxoris virum ; ] for the Apoſtle deſcribes a Biſhop the 
husband of one wife, and even at this day moſt Prieſts are married. S. Hierom did 
not contend that all Prieſts ought to be virgins ; but that if they that could contain, 
would, it were much better. But by this, the matter of fa&t againſt the law was 
evident. S. Ambroſe tells, that in moſt remote or private Churches the Prieſts did 
uſe marriage : ln pleriſque abditioribrs locts, cum miniſterium gererent veletiam ſacerds- 
rium, filios ſuſceperunt. The Clerical marriages were in his time almoſt univerſal: 
and therefore many endeavoured to perſwade ſingle life as much as they could; and 
from arguments they came to affirmations, and ſo to laws by little and little ; but 
did not prevail. For when Perruws Damiani was ſent from Rome into Fraxce to per- 
ſwade the Prieſts to put away their wives, they defended themſelves with the Canon 
of the Council of Tribur in Germany, and with the words of S. Paul, To avoid forni- 
cation, let every man have his wife ; to which the Legate knew not what to anſwer. 
And when in the year 1074. Pope Gregory the ſeventh ſent fierce letters to Germany 
about the ſame fair, the Archbiſhop of Mextz, to whoſe condu@ the buſineſs was 
committed, did publiſh the letters, butdurſt not verifie them; and neither by fair 
means nor by foul could cauſe the Prieſts to put away their wives. And in England 
till the year 1100 it was not prohibited to the Clergy to marry, ſaith Henry of Hun- 
tingdon : but then Anſelm endeavour'd- to put the Popes letters in execution; and 
25. years after the Cardinal of Creme was ſent over to the ſame purpoſe : but becauſe 
he was taken in bed with ar harlot, he got nothing but ſhame and mony,and ſo went 

away. Butar laſt, after the attempts * and preſſures and 


® 0 bone Calixte, nunc omnis Clerus odit re, Nam tyranny and arts of an hundred and thirty years continuance 
olim Presbyteri ſolemt nxoribus uti. 1d praver- 


tifti quondam cum Papa fuiſti; Ergo tibi feftum ( for it began in 970, and was not finiſhed till 4». Don. 
nungaam cel: brabit honefum Sic non nimis fa= IIOO z» AS * Polyaor Virgil computes it ) the Clergy Was dri- 


cunde, ſed vere nimis queſts eff olim non nemo. 


ven from their chaſte marriages, and they took themſelves 


® Lbs. AugA.D.pjo. Vite 27, q4.c0p, OO Concubines, whom they could change or multiply, and 
at lex, & Clem, cap, literas ee hliis Presbyter, . . - ? 
& Innocent, c, ut clericorum. de vita & honeſtate they tound themlelves undiſturbed in that , and lo they 


cleric, 


reſted, till God being long provok'd by their impureſt ſer- 

vices, awakened Chriſtian Princes and Prieſts into liberty 
and holineſs and reformation. For amongſt the Canons which are called Apoſtolt- 
cal, the ſixth ſeverely forbids Biſhops or Prieſts upon pretence of religion to put away 
their wives, ] according to the words of Chriſt, What God hath joyned, let no man 
put aſunder; and the words of the Apoſtle, Defraud not one another, unlefi it be by con- 
ſent, and for a time. And therefore the Church of Rome, which makes orders to dil- 
folve marriage, and commands Priefts which were before marricd to depart from 
their wives, ſpeaks and does againſt the practice of the Ancient Churches, and againſt 
the decrees of Councils, and the Canons of the Apoſtles, and the expreſs laws of Je- 
ſus Chriſt. Iend this with the ſaying of thoſe in Mantuan, 


Tutins 


CHaP.4. in Canons and Cenſures, 


G1 


Tutius eſſe volunt qua lex Divina finebat 

Iſſe via, wveterumque ſequiveſtigia Patrum, 

SO norum vita fuit melior cum conjuge, quam nunc 

' Noftra ſit excluſis thalamis & conjugis uſu. 

The old primitives and holy Biſhops and Prieſts in the firſt ages liv'd better with 
their wives, than now-a-days they do without them ; and therefore it were better to 
tread in their footſteps, and to walk in that way to which we are pointed by the law 
of God. 

One thing I am to add which is of material conſideration. For every one obſerves 
in the ſtory of the Church, that even then when they did permit the Biſhops and 
Prieſts to live with their wives and to get children, yet the Church did even then 
forbid Biſhops or Prieſts to marry after their Ordination; and therefore many ſup- 
poſe that we might at leaſt comply lo far with the Catholick Church, according as 


it is ſet down in the conſtitutions Apoſtolical attributed to S. Clement, Nox licere ans Lib.s.conit. 
tem its, fi poſt orainationem ſine nxore fuerint, ad nuptias tranfire : wel ſi uxores habue- Apolt.cap.t7 


rint, cum aliis conjungi ; ” butthey muſt be content with her whom they had at the 
? time of their ordination ; but after orders they muſt not marry: and Paphnutias 
in the Niceze Council, ſaid, that they did not do it, and left it as ſuppos'd that it 
ought not. Ofthis I do not know any one that have given a reaſon, or conſidered it 
apart to any purpole ; and therefore it will not be ulelels or unpleaſant if I give a ſhort 
account of it. 

1, Therefore the Primitive Church choſe her Prieſts and Biſhops commonly of 
great age, of known vertue and holineſs. They were deſigned to a publick and 
dangerous imployment, for ſome whole ages they were under perſecution, and the 
way of the crols was a great deletery to fleth and bloud ; and therefore they might 
the rather require it of them whom in theſe diſpoſitions they found fit to be taken 
into an imployment which would require a whole man, all his time and all his af- 
fections. Now if we conſider that the married Prieſts and Biſhops were commanded 
toretain their wives, and the unmarried had been tried to be of a known and ex- 
perienc'd continence, they might with much reaſon and great advantages require 
that they ſhould ſoremain ; that is, they might ask their conſent, and might truſt 
their promiſe : for here was liberty, and but little danger. The Prieſts were few, 
and the unmarried much fewer, and their age commonly ſuch as was paſt danger, 
and the publick affairs of the Church requir'd it, and the men were willing ; and theri 
all was right. 

2, The Greek Church, and generally the Churches of the Eaſt, did by Cuſtom 
and tradition oblige their Prieſts to ſingle life, if 1n that ſtate they were ordain'd, 
becauſe they took care that if they could not contain they ſhould take a wife before 
their Orders, immediately if they pleas'd, and then enter into the Prieſthood ; as ap- 
pears frequently in the Greek laws and Canons, and particularly in the third Novel 
conſtitution of the Emperor Leo the ſixth. So that this was but a circumſtance of 
law, introduc'd for that which they apprehended to be decent : and i» matters of de- 
cency, opinion is the only meaſure, PButit they might marry immediately before their 
ordination, and live with their wives, then it is evident they did not believe that 
either the offices or the ſtate of marriage were againſt the offices and ſtate of Prieſt- 


hood. And this is affirm'd by Cajetan, Nec ordo in quantum ordo, nec ordo in quantum In quoditb. 
ſacer, eſt impeditivus Matrimonii, Neither the order nor the appendant holinef}, that is, ne 


neither the office nor its decency, are impeded by holy marriages. } And therefore he 
adds | that it can never be prov'd by reaſon or by authority, that if a Prieſt does contratt 
marriage, he does abſolutely fin ; becauſe the Prieſthood does not diſſolve the marriage, 
whether contracted after or before ; ſtando tantum in iis qug habemus a Chriſto &+ Apoſtolis, 
that is, if we keep our ſelves within the limits of Chriſt Commandments, and the dottrine 
Apoſtolical, }J And that's well enough; for if any Church or all Churches did other- 
wile, the Cultom was not good for many reaſons: it did diſhonor to marriage, it 
made it to be ſecretly ſuſpe&ed of ſome uncleanneſs, it gave too much countenance to 
hereticks whodilparag'd it, it made a ſnare to thoſe who promiſed continence and 
found it difficult or impoſſible, and at laſt it came to an intolerable miſchief inthe 
Church of Rome, it brought in divorces, which God hates ; for they teach that Or- 
ders do diſſolve Marriage, and that which Chriſt only permitted in the caſe of adul- 
tery, they command in the cale of ordination. 

3. But 
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3. But becauſe there are ſome perſwaſions that will nor be mov'd, unle(s they be 
ſhewn ſome precedents and practices of the Primitive Church, and will always {y;: 
pe& it to be ill for the ſuperior Clergy to marry alter ordination, unlels you can 
tell them that ſome good men did lo betore them, tor they rely more upon cxample 
than upon rule ; therefore I ſhall repreſent that although the ancicnt Canons ang 
practices did generally injoyn their Clergy not to marry after Orders ( bctore orders 
they might ) yet this thing did not prevail, but Deacons, Pricſts and Biſhops, good 
men and orderly, did after ordination ule their liberty, as they found it neceſſary or 
expedient, This I have already remark'd inthe cale of Deacons, whoare permirted 
by the Council of 4ncyra to marry after ordination, if at their 0:dination they ill 
not profeſs continence. But Biſhops and Prieſts did ſo too: which is plainly gather: 
ed from thoſe words of 8. Athanaſius to Dracontius, who reſus'd tro be made Biſhop 
becaulc he impertinently thought it was not lv ſpiritual a ſtateas that of Monks, 
ſince he ſaw the Biſhops married men and full of ſecular affairs: S. 4tharaſius an- 
ſwer'd him, that he might be biſhop tor all that, and keep on his way as he was be- 
fore : for if that did hinder him, he let him know, that all Biſhops did not enter into 
the married eſtate, nor all Monks abſtain. Multi quoque ex Fpiſcopis Matrimonia non 
inierunt ; eMonachi contra liberoram patres fatti ſunt, Many Biſhops did not contract 
marriages. Now if none did, his anſwer 10 Cracortius had been more full,and would 
not have been omitted ; bur therefore it 1s manifeſt that in his tinfe ſome did. Bur 
Caſſiodore gives an inſtance 1n a Biſhop and Martyr that tcok a wite but a little before 
his Martyrdom, Empſychius of Ceſarea in Cappadocia, In illo tempore ferunt Martyr:y 
vitam finiviſſe F upſychium Ceſarienſem, dutta nuper uxore, cum aahuc quaſi ſponſus eſſe 
viacretur, He was firſt a Prieſt in Ceſarea, but afterwards he was a Biſhop ; and ſv 
he is called by S. Athanaſius, who mentions Sylveſter and Protogenes Biſhops of Dacia, 
and Leoatius and Eupſychius Bilhops of Cappadocia, of which Ceſarea was the Metro- 
polis. This Expſychins having newly married a wife, whilc he was yet bur as it were 
a bridegroom, gave up his life in Martyrdom for Chriſt, But this was no news in 
the Greek Church; for Pope Stephen having aftirm'd that the Greek Prieſts, Dea- 
cons and Subdeacons are joyn'd in marriage, the gloſs ſays, Multi ex hac liters 
dixerunt quod Orientales poſſunt contrahere in ſacris Ordinibus, Many from theſe words 
have affirmed that the Eaſterlings can marry 13 holy Orders. And it 15 alſo added by 
the gloſs upon the ſame diſtinction, that zhe Greeks in their ordinations do promiſe 
continence neither explicitly nor tacitly: and it that be true, there is no peradventure, 
but very many of them marry atter their conlecrations. But becaule the Latin 
Lawyers and Canoniſts are none of the beit iiſtorians, we may better inform our 
ſelves in this particular from the Greeks themſelves: amongſt whom we find that 
for almoſt two hundred years together aitcr the Synod in Trullo, the Greek Prieſts 
had after their Ordination two years time for probation, whether they could bear the 
yoke of lingle life, and if they could not, they had leave to marry. For although 
the Canons in Tru#o had permitted them c'ly io ſtay with the wives they had married 
before Orders, and commanded, that they ſhould take none after ; yet the Canon 
prevail'd not, bur the contrary cuſtoin of two years probation laſted till the time of 
the Emperor Leo the ſixth, as appears in his third Novel conſtitution before cited. 
The words are theſe, Conſuerudo que inpreſenti obtinet, iis qui Matrimonio conjungi 
in animo eſt concedit, ut antequam Uxorem duxcrint, Saccrdotes fieri poſſint, & deinae 
biennium ad perficiendam woluntatem jungi Matrimonto wolenti preſtituit, They 
took their Orders firſt, and then had two years time to conſider whether they would 
marry or no. Now this being the cuſtom of the whole Greek Church, in which the 
Biſhops becauſe of the ordinations were engaged, it is evident it was not illegal or 
irregular, but an approved cuſtom of the Church ; though before the end of two 
hundred years after the Synod in Trullv, it was decreed againſt by an imperial 
law. What became of it afterwards I have had no opportunity to enquire ; bur 
I find contrary relations by ſeveral perſons. That which I moſt rely upon is 
the relation of Eraſmus, who in his Apology againſt the Pariſtans, ſays, that in 
Venice helaw a Greek Prieſt marry a wife : aud in the Hiſtory of Johannes Magnus 
I find thele words, V ihelmi Cardinals prima cura + intentio fuit revocare Suecos 
& Gothos a ſchiſmate Grecorum in quod Presbyteri & Sacerdotes ducts publice #ux- 
oribus conſenſiſſe videbantur, Cardinal William endeavoured to recover the Sweaes 
and Goths trom the ſchiſm of the Greeks, to which they ſeem'd to adhere vw 

cir 


in (;anons and Cenſurcs. 


their Prieſts and Biſhops did marry wives publickly. By which it appears the Greeks 
did fo, ſince the others by ſo doing complied with them. And the Metropolitan of 
Kuſjja in Sigiſmundnus Baro calls it a great error and fin in the Roman Church, that 
they reject the Prieſts who marry waves according tothe laws. But the matter 15s 
not great; for the Church might do what they ſaw caule for. 
28. But in the Latin Church it will be harder to find examples of Prieſts marrying 
after Orders. Not but that there were very many that did ; but that they durſt nor 
be known tudoit. But yet ſome notices we have even of this alſo. For Pope I»- 17-4 t. cap, 
nocentins the ſecond obſerv'd that every where Biſhops and Prieſts, and the Religi- © ** 
ous profeſſed did marry wives after they had purpos'd the contrary, and by a De- | 
cretal reſtrains it. And Ivo Biſhop of Chartres tells of a Prelate that had two har- tyit 2-0. 
lots ; but (as it ſhould ſeem) being weary of that life, he prepar'd Matrimonial Ta- 
bles for a third : and he tells alſo of a Canon in the Church at Paris who did actual- © 22" 
ly contract marriage, and the Biſhop held it rate and firm, that it was good. and 
could not bc diſſolved : and we find that cAZre.zs Sylvius being conſulted by a Prieſt Eyiſt. 321. 20 
that was in the ſnare, he advis'd him aRually to take a wife and marry. For what bone 
ſhould hinder? The law of the Church was an evil law, made by an authority vio- 
lent and uſurped, inſufficient as to that charge, it was not a law of God, it was 
againſt the rights and againtt the neceſſities of nature, 1t was unnatural and unrea- 
ſonable, it was not for edification of the Church, it wasno advantage to ſpiritual 
life: it is a law that is therefore againſt publick honeſty becaule it did openly and (e- 
cret'y introduce diſhoneſty ; it had nothing of the requilites of a good law, it had 
no conliteration of humane trailty nor of humane comforts, it was neither necel{a- 
ry nor profitable nor in:4cent, neither fitted to time nor place nor perſon ; it was 
not accepted by them that could not bear it, it was complain'd of by them thar 
could ; it was never admitted in the Ea#, it was fought againſt and declaim'd and 
rail'dat in the Ie, and at laſt is laid aſide in the Churches (elpecially) of the 
Nh, as the moſt intolerable and moſt unreaſonable tyranny in the world ; for it 
Was not to be endur'd, that upon the pretence of an vnſaoable perfeaion, ſo 
much impurity ſhould be brought into the Church, and ſo many ſouls thruſt down 
to hell. And therefore when the Latin Prieſts ſaw themſelves ſo horribly inſnar'd, 
they did ſecretly corrode the net, which openly they durſt not tear in pieces. And 
the caie is clear. Dominicus a Soto obſerving that the Church did not for a long Tib.7.de juit 
time permit Prieſts to marry after Orders, argues thus. The Church admitted mar. &**4-©: 
ried men to be Prieſts, but did not admit Prieſts to be married men, meaning af 
terwards: which thing (ſaith he) relies upon no other reaſon but this, Becaule they 
ſuppos'd the uſe of the marriage-bed to be inconſiſtent with the office and dignity 
ofa Prieſt or Biſhop. For if they who were Biſhops and Prieſts might uſe mar- 
riage, what hinders them but they might after Orders enter upon marriage ? ] That's 
his argument. To which Ireply, Thar it is true;the Church, which was emula conti- 
nentie, deſirous to promote continzence, did ſet it forwards where ſhe thought ſhe might | 
with ſafety, and therefore 1njoyned her Prieſts, which anciently could not be or- 
dain'd till they were almoſt tourty years of age, to remain in that ſtate in which |. .. 
their ordination found them : though even this was a ſnare alſo, and could not be | vas ; 
obſerved, and was not ( as I have proved ) yet this was not becauſe they diſapproved 
the conjugal ſociety ; for beſides that the Scripture gives it a title of honour, and 
calls it purity ; it was alſo declar'd to be chaſtity in the N3cene Council, who did 
therefore leave married Prieſts and Biſhops to the uſe of it : and they who ſpeak 
againſt the uſeof marriage in Prieſts and refus'd to pray with married Prieſts, were 
anathemariz'd in the Council of Gazgra. And it is evident that thoſe who were ad- 
mitted in the ſtate of marriage to holy Orders did re:froudy beget children. S. Gre- 
gorythe Divinerells it of his Father Gregory Nazianzen. 
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Thar he ſaid he had been in holy Orders longer than the age of his ſon; and yet he 
had alloa younger ſon than this Gregory ; for Ceſarius was his younger brother. Ba- 
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ronjus contends fiercely againſt this inſtance to convince the ſon of a Poetical (i<)i- 
on, or an hyperbole, or {ome other civil word for a i1c. But let it beas it was; vt 
the thiog it ſelf was infinitely evident ; for as Fa4ianus ſaid, Biſhops and Pricſts did 
for a thouſand years together in the Church live with their wives, xulla leye prohi- 
bente, no law forbidding it, that is, no law in force; and the Council of C. 7. de. 

Da = creed, Si quis preſumpſerit contra Apoitolicos Caonucs al;quos Presbyterorum & Lia- 

Quoniam, = Comorum privare 4 contattu & communione legalis uxoris ſue, deponatur, It is againſt 
the Canons Apoſtolical to forbid a Prieſt or Deacon the contract and luciety of his 
lawful wife ; and he that ſhall preſume todo it, let him be depos'd. + Now then the 
argument of Dominicus a Soto 1s very good. It Biſhops and Prieſts might ule mar- 
riage, what hinders them from contracting marriage? There 1s no undecency in the 
thing, therefore no inconſiſtency with Urders. Since therefore it is certain that 
the married Biſhops and Prieſts not only in the Greek Church, buteven inthe Latin, 
in Germany, in France, in England, where they kept their wives in deſpite of the 
Pope for a han time, did retain the liberties and lucieties of marriage; there can 
be nothing in the thing that can make it unhit tor them to contract marriages, to 
whom it is fit to ule them. 

29, Theres but one thing more which I think fit to be conſidered in this affair, and 
that is, that there is a pretence of a vow of Continence annexed to holy Orders; 
and that therefore it is not lawful for Biſhops and Prieſts to marry, when they have 
vowed the contrary. * This indeed concerns them who have made ſuch a vow ; but 
not them that have not. But who made it neceſſary that perlons to be ordaind 
ſhould make ſuch a vow ? even they only that made laws againſt the Clergies mar- 
riage: and becauſe they durſt not truſt the laws which they made, they took order 
that men ſhould becomea law unto themſelves, that they might be enlnar'd to pur- 

Alexand.z.cap, Poſe. This vow was only introduc'd 1n the Latin Church, and injoyn'd to all her 
lane de Cler, Clergy. Injoyn'd, Ifay, againſt the natureofa vow, which if it be not voluntary, 
Vide Gajeran i5no vow ; which includes delire1n its very name and nature. But Orders do not 
opuſ. rom, 1, include this vow in their nature, and it were intolerable that men ſhould be 
trad, 27- forcd from their wives againſt both their wills: that's a perſecution, not an or- 
dination, and it is ſo far from being for the advantage of the Church, that it is 
exprelly againſt a commandment of God, that what he hath joyned, any man 
ſhould leparate: and yet we find many 1n the primitive Churches by force made 
Prieſts and Biſhops againſt their wills. S. Augait;n was taken at Taga#t and made 
Prieſt whether he would or no, but he was not marricd ; but another good man was. 
Piniryſu, the husband of Melania, was ordained againſt his will and the tears of his 
wife. Paulinianus, the brother of S. Hierom, was tirſt made Deacon by Epiphavins, 
and then made Prieſt, and they were forc'd to ſtop his mouth that he might not de- 
ny it. And can it bethought that theſe men did in this violence make a vow of {in- 
ole life ? or can theſe be fitting circumſtances for a vow ? But ſhall not inſiſt upon 
the particulars of this: becaule if they ſhould make ſuch a vow, yet if they found 
it to bea {nare, and impoſlible to be kept, they had not only leave, but a neceſlity 
to break it. It the vow was conſtrain'd and prov'd impoſſible, it was the leſs fin 1n 
the taking, and none 1n the breachof it. But if it was voluntary, it was raſh, un- 
Lib. 1, ep. 11, (Els they had been ſure the thing had been in their power ; and then if it proves not 
to be {o, the fault 15 not in the breach but in the undertaking. ©nod fi perſeverare 
nolunt wel non poſſunt, melius eſt ut nubant, quam ut in ignem delicits ſuis cadant ; certe 
nullam fratribus aut ſororibus ſcandalum factant. So 5, Cypriaz adviſes the profeſſed 
Virgins. - If they will not, or cannot perſevere, it is better that they marry, than fall into 


Hereſ, 6a. * the fire and into burning ; only let them give no ſcandal, meaning by their unchalt lives. 
Epilt, ad De- And Epiphanins exprelly, Melius ef lapſum a curſu palam ſib: uxorem accipere ſecun- 
qetrian,  Adumleges, If a man have undertakena load too heavy, and falls with it, it 15 bet- 
conjugal. ter to lay it aſide, and openly to take a wife. The ſame counſel is given by 5. Hie- 


& h:berur. diſt. 7922, by S. Auftin, and by Afonſus Virveſius a Divine of the Roman Church. To 


27+ CG quidam, 


which I ſhall add nothing of my own but this, that if the holy vow of Marriage, ap” 
pointed and confirm'd and accepted by God, may yet be diſpens'd with and an- 
null'd, much more may the vow of Virginity and ſingle life. If the adultery oft 

wife makes the husbands vow and promiſe to be void;much more may his own adulte- 
ry or fornication make void his vow of ſingle life. If for the diſhonour of his houſe, 


and the introduction of baſtards into his temporal poſſeſſions, he is ablolved nn 
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his vows of Wedlock which God certainly did approve and appoint ; much more 
may his vow be null when there is danger or ruine to his ſoul. A Man may lawfully 
live with an adulterous wife; and yet he may chuſe,and his vow does not oblige him: 
but he cannot ſafely live with burnings, he cannot lawfully abide in fornication and 
uncleanneſs. For,}W ho can dwell with everlaſting burnings ? 
It were not unſeaſonable to conſider the Eccleſia ical law againſt the ſecond 
marriages of Prieſts, or the ordaining them who have married the ſecond time. 
But this alſo relying upon the humor of Men, who will be more pure than God, and 
more righteous than the law of Chriſt, and more wile than the Apoſtle, it may be 
determin'd by the ſame conſiderations. The law is a ſnare, * it is in an incompe- 
tent matter, * it is a reſtraint of that liberty which Chriſt hath left, * it cannot be 
fitted to time and place, and yet remain a law; becaule there are fo many neceſſities 
to be ſerved, and {o many favourable cales to be conlider'd, that the exceptions may 
be more than the Rule. * It may alſo be conſidered that to make ſecond marriages 
a cauſe of irregularity, or incapacity of receiving holy Orders, is nothing but a le- 
cret accuſation and an open reproach to marriage ; * that it was not of ule and avail De Monogam, 
in the Primitive Church, Terts/liax witneſſing, ' apud wos digami ubique preſident, in 
the Catholick Church Biſhops twice married do every where govern; that Cauter irs a 
Spaniſh Biſhop was twice married; that S. Hierom aitirms that all the world was full 
of ſuch ordinations, not only of Deacons and Prieſts, but of Biſhops, and that he 
could reckon ſo many as would excell the number of Biſhops conven'd in the Coun- 
cil of Ariminum; * that S. Auguſtin had fornicated with two ſeveral Women, and 
yet he was made Prieſt and Biſhop for all that;* and to deny that to holy marriages 
which is not denied to unholy fornications, will be a doctrine unfit for the honour of Wk 
Chriſtian « ſchools; * that the ſecond —_— is as holy as the firſt ; * that it may 379+ in 48. 
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be as neceſſary * and as uſeful ; * that it is always as lawful ; * that the Canon of nitas banc rem 
the Apoſtle, that a Biſhop ſhould be the husband of one wife, is intended againſt plurality —_— _— 
of wives at once, and marrying after divorces, both which were uſual amongſt the juris baker tus- 
Jews and Greeks and Romans, and could not at firſt be taken away from the new-con- rh garden 
verted Chriſtians; * that it was ſo expounded by S. Chryſoſtoms, Theodoret, b S. Hierom, tus retire. 
and divers others, but eſpecially by the Greek fathers ; * that not only the firſt mar- > ſi conras- 
riages are bleſſed by God, but the ſecond and third, as S. 4##iz oblerves; * that | af oy {ve 
S. Clemens of Alexandria affirm'd, that Sryapic pers erayſthiay Taezromer s Tic Thy tor non, Vide 
ourapacyy, aaa Iz To 40G, Digamy after a vow to the contrary is an irregularity, a 3. 66s 
not for the contratt and conjunttion, but for the tye ; * that the Church of Rowe does ls locunApott, 
without ſcruple frequently ordain them that have been twice married, if they j m2 
will pay the price appointed in the-Chancery tax, as is witneſſed by one that knew tom.2, © 
very well ; * that if the Apoſtle had forbidden ir by a Canon, yet that Canon did no H9:3-<2p-2. 
more oblige the deſcending ages of the Church than the other Canons which we ſee <; 15, n.15. 
broken in every Church, according to their reaſon or their liberty ; * that in the 

Primitive Church they were not very ſollicitous about the affairs of marriage, be- 

cauſe they ſuppos'd the end of all things was at hand: Creſcite © multiplicamini eva- : 
cuavit extremitas tempor ; * that it was a blot in the face of the Primitive Church 4 wy ubi 
that they would not bleſs ſecond marriages ; * that it was moſt rationally and ele- , 

gantly complained of by S. Bernard; * that ſecond marriages are not a lign of in- Serm. 65. in 
continence but the cure,” *' or if they were a ſign of an incontinent body, they are © 

a ſure ſign of a continent mind, that will at no hand admit any uncleannels ; * that 

a great liberty permitted is infinitely to be preferr'd before a little prevarication of 

a Divine law, * and therefore that ſecond marriages are to be permitted to the Cler- 

gy, rather than evil thoughts, or the circles of an inward fire ; * that the prohibi- 

tion of rhe ordination of perſons after the ſecond marriages did rely upon the opini- 

ons of holineſs that was in the Eccleſiaſtical order above the lay purity, and the un- 

holineſs of marriage in reſpe& of ſingle life ; * that in whatſoever ſeace the former 

can be true, yet the latter is a branch of Montaziſme, and a produdt of the hereſie 

of Tatianus ; * thar Theodoret did ordain Ireneus that was twice married ; * that he 

defends the ta& by the conſent and ſuffrages of the Biſhops of Phenicia, * and fays 

that he inliſted in the foot-ſteps of his Anceſtors,* and produces for his precedent, Alex- 

ander of Conſtantinople, Acacins of Berea, and Praylus of Geſarea, who ordained Dom- 

aus atrer his ſecond marriage; * that the chief of the Dioceſe of Pont did fo, * and 

all the Biſhops of Pale#t:ze; * that they accounted it holy according to the opinion 
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and dodrine of their Nation, * for ſo we read in « Maimonides, * Although a Man 

—_ tſhoth. £, have fulfilled the precept concerning the mulriplication of Mankind, yer never. 

_ c« theleſs it is preſcribed 1n the ſayings of the Scribes, that no Man ſhould ceaſe 

« from the multiplication of his kind, ſo long as he can well continue it ; for who- 

« ſoever ſhall add a foul to Iſrael is like him that buildeth up the World. And it is 

« moreover in the ſayings of the wiſe Men, that a Man ſhould not keep a houſe with- 

« qut a wife, leſt he be provok'd by luſt. * It may alſo be conſidered that he that 

burns had better marry, though he hath been already married, and though he be a 

Biſhop; * that the Virgin or Widow eltate is no where commanded, but that in ſome 

caſes marriage is, as 1n that of burning ; * that in Scripture no chaſtity or conti- 

nence is requir'd of a Biſhop but the Matrimonial ; * that Abraham the Father of 

the faithful was married again after the death of Sarah; * that S.Foſeph the luppoſed 

Father of our Blefſed Lord was by the Ancients ſaid to be twice married ; * and 

laſtly, that it is confeſſed that the forbidding ſecond marriages to the Clergy, and 

refufing to ordain ſuch as have been twice married, is neither of the law of nature, 

nor any article of faith, nor any neceſſity of the Sacrament ; it is only a conſtity- 

tion of the Church, which as the Pope binds on, ſo he may take off as he pleaſe, 

« Quedl.4; As is affirmed by « Aquinas, b Durand, c Gabriel Vaſquez and others: and therefore 

Art. 13. this law alſo ought to be cancell'd ; bur if it be not annull'd by exprels revocation, 

it is unjuſt, and unreaſonable, and unneceffary, and a ſnare to conſciences, and is 

«In 3.part. not the circumſtance of a thing commanded, but of that which ought to be left at 

rom- 3. dip. 1;berty, and therefore is no meaſure or proper band of conſcience; but to us it is an 
obligation neither in conſcience nor in law, But 


Hec ideo volui noſtris intexere chartis, 

Mantiian, Ut quoties Patres ..... coeunt 
Sint memores, magno ad leges opus eſſe ferendas 
Ingenio, multis oculis, examine retto, 


I have given theſe inſtances not only to fix the Conſcience in theſe great inquiries, 
but by theſe to explicate the meaſures of the Rule. 


SGT VF, 
Of Eccleſiaſtical Laws of FAIT H, or Articles of confeſſion. 


RULE XXI, 


The Catholick Church is a witneſs of Faith, and a record of all neceſſary truths, butnt 
the Miſtreſs and Ruler of our Creed ; that is, cannot make any laws of Faith. 


I T7 our inquiries of faith we do not run tothe Catholick Church deſiring her to 

judge eur queſtions ; for ſhe can never meet together ; and ſhe is too great a 

body to do ſingle ats and make particular ſentences : but tgher we run for conduR, 

by inquiring what ſhe believes, what ſhe hath receiv'd fromChriſt and his Apoſtles. 

So that the Authority of the Catholick Church is reſolved into Catholick tradition. 
Whatſoever can be made to appear to have been by the Apoſtles taught, and con- 

ſigned to the Church, that is a law of faith. But of this I have already given ac- 

* Lib.2.Chap, Counts *. The Catholick Church, taking in the Apoſtolical, that is, the Church of 
3-Ruletz, all Ages, is a witneſs beyond exception. For if ſhe have the Spirit of God, if the 
love truth, and if ſhe do not conſent to deceive her ſelf, ſhe cannot be deceiv'd in gt- 
ving teſtimony concerning matter of fa and actual tradition: or if ſhe could, yet 
we are excuſed in following that teſtimony, becauſe we have no better, we have no 
other. Better than our beft, and better than all we have, we cannot be oblig'd to 
uſe: but therefore we have the juſtice and the goodneſs, our own neceſſity and the 
veracity of God tor our ſecurity, that this is a ſure way for us to walk in. But 
then when this is reduc'd to prattice in matters of belief, it will come to this onely, 
That ſhe bears witneſs to the Scriptures, that they are the word of God ; but beyond 
what is contain'd in Scripture, ſhe hath no article of faith. The 


Cuae.4. in Canons and Cenſures. 


The conſequent of this which I have largely prov'd and explicated in the place 
"above cited, is, that all her Sermons and all her exp!ications of doctrines muſt be by 
that meaſure. If it be agreeable to Scripture, it 1s that which ſhe hathreceived : but 
if ſhe hath not received it, ſhe cannot make a doctrine, nur deliver a propoſition with 
authority, nor oblige the con{cience. 

But this Rule if it be underſtood of the Catholick Church ©c® this or any other pre- 
ſent age, will not ſignifie ſo much: for unlels the Tradition be delivered ina conſtanr 
ſucceſſion from the Apoſtles, the Church is not a certain witneſs, but makes her (elf 
a Judge of truth ; which ſhe can never do, but by relating to the 5criptures, by 
ſhewing there it is, in the Code which ſhe hath received. But when ny doubt does 
ariſe concerning any matter of belief, the Catholick Church hath no fol-mn Court of 
judicature or place of reſort where a ſingle perſon may go for determinatioi. Andifa 
queſtion be between Church and Church, as berween Kome and Exgland, :'1e que- 
{tion is, which is the Catholick Church; for indeed neither of them is : and - -re 
isno (uch thing then as a Catholick Church to determine the queſtion: as when r' e 
head and the belly, the mouth and the arms fell out, the whole body could not be 
judge of the controverſie ; bur if they had had a rule, thither they might go to be 
guided. And ifit be asked, who ſhall expound the Rule, there is no other anſwer to 
be given, but todefire men to be good and humble, to pray to God, and withour 
partiality todeſire truth ; and then every man will be able to anſwer his own queſti- 
on. For ifthe Rule be hard, it is hard to them that are nut willing and loft and 

compliant ; but not tothe gentle and the humble, to them that follow God in limpli- 
city, and whitherloever he will lead them. 

But it is to be conſidered that the Church 1s a Net that hath in it fiſhes good and 
bad, it is a field of Corn and Tares; and bur that the Apoſtles were guided by an in- 
fallible ſpirit, there could have been no certainty : but then after them there was no 
more to be look'd for ; what they left we were to uſe, but to look for no more. For 
the Catholick Church never was ſince the Apoſtles time without error. By Catho- 
lick Church, Ido not mean the right believing part of the Church, ( for in queſtions 
of faith the diſpute was which was the right believing part) but I mean all that pro- 
fels the faith of Chriſt, who when they are divided will never allow the oppolite 
party to be their Judge : and therefore it cannot be ſuppos'd that God ſhould appoint 
one to be the Judge, who muſt always be ſuppos'd a party, and will never be acc. p- 
ted by the other, unleſs he had given infailibility ro that one part, and we had all 
known it. To the Apoſtles he did, and they were the fountains of travition : but 
when they were gone, the only way that was left was to ſee what they left, and that 
every part was to conform ; but neither part was Judge, except only fur them- 
' ſelves: andinthis every part ought to be truſted, becaule they only had the big- 
geſt concern to take care that they be not deceived. No man or company of men 
yu charged with them ; every Government was charg'd with its own care and con- 

uct, 
* But Ifhall not inſiſt upon this, becauſe it can be of no ule 1n the condu& of conſci- 
ence. Becauſe if ever there be a diſpute in the Church, there 1s no Catholick Church 
to which we can go: andif we call that the Catholick Church which is the greater 
part, that may deceive us ; for in the days of E1ias almoſt all Iſrae! had corrupted 
himſelf, and in the time of the 4rri47s almoſt all the world was Arriaz ; and at this 
day a very great part of the Catholick Church is ſtain'd with the horrible errors and 
follies of Popery : and beſides our notices are ſo little and narrow of the belief of Chri- 
ſtendom, our entercourſes ſo ſmall, our relations ſo falſe, our informations ſo parti- 
al, that it is not poſſible for us ro know what is the belief of the major part. Iris not 
known at this day by the Doctors of the Roman Church what is the practice of the 
Greek Churches in the marriage of their Prieſts, nor what is their doctrine of Purga- 
tory, nor of the proceſſion of the holy Ghoſt, as appears in their diſputes and con- 
trary narratives of theſe particulars. We cannot tell in Exg/azd at this day whether 
the Lutheran Churches have right Ordinations and perfe& ſucceſſion of Biſhops in 
their Churches. I have endeavoured very much to inform my ſelf in the particular, 
and am not yet arrived to any certain notice of it. This therefore, to appeal to the 
lence of the major part of the Church in a queſtion, will ſignihe nothing art all as to 
our con(cience. | 
6. Eſpecially ifto this we add, that the Churches have got a trick of Empire and 
Nann 2 im- 
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impoſing, their ſometimes falle, and always unneceſſary articles upon all of their com- 
munion ; and then the faith of the Church will depend upon the opinion of the chief 
and principals: and then their belief will be like a rumor ſpread from a few mouths 
into the ears of millions, who, though they all tell the ſame ſtory, yet are no more 
credible for their multitude than the firſt reporters were tor their authority, Nay, 
in moſt places men dare not ſpeak what they think, and dare not believe whar 
they find dangerous, and dare not enquire into what they dare not disbelieve ; ſo that 
if you had been at Trezt and ask'd the Fathers, it would have ſignified nothing : for 
whatever their belief was, they were born down by 'the Congregations, and the 
Congregations by the Legates, and the Legates by the Pope ; and that's the Catho- 

lick Church. ; 
7. It remains therefore that we are from the Catholick Church to expe& no other de- 
| termination of our queſtions, but by conveying to us notice of the Uoctrines Apoito- 
I ao lical. And this isoften and largely diſcours'd and taught by 2 S. Irenew, by S. Cle- 
4.cap.63.&43 ment Þ in Euſebins, by © Tertullian, by *Origen, © S. Cyprian, * $, Athanaſius, 8S.Bu- 
6 | ata fil, h Epiphanius, * S. Hierom, & S$, Auſtin, and | Vincentius Lirinenſis : what they 
Aptciny = 4-7 could derive from the fountains Apoſtolical by a clear chanel and conduit, that was 
on. 1.4. firſt, and that was true, and that was in the rule, and that was the meaſure of faith, 
nprozy- Andtherefore when in the Council of Epheſus the Epiſtle of Capreolus the Biſhop of 


I, 1. #4 py. : berg 
e Epitt.ad © Carthage was read for the eſtabliſhment of antiquity, and the reproof of the new do- 


rv, 4. &rines, all the Biſhops cried out, He omnium woces ſunt, hec omnes dicimus, hoc omni- 
Svir,S, um votum eſt, This was the voice of them all, they all ſaid the ſame thing : and 


Aempwrnck what was that which they all affirm'd, »ifi ut quod erat antiquitus traditum, teneretur, 
þ Hereſ.31, quod adinventum nuper, exploderetur, faith Vincentins, that what us ancient and at fir 


5 Adv Lucifer, deliver d, that ſhould be held ; that which i lately inventedſbould be exploded. Fox the 
ary ny Church cannot determine queſtions by way of judgment and authority, but by way 
CaP.2. of atteſtation, and asa witnels only of the doctrine Apoſtolical. There is nothing 


ICaneralts og neceſſary, and nothingelſe is practicable. 


D — 


RULE XXII. 


The Decrees of General Councils are of great uſe in the ConduF of Conſcience, but not the 
kd | 
proper meaſure, or laſt determination of matters of belief. 


1. T Before * conſidered Coupcils as they had acquird an accidental authority by the 

*Rule 14: veneration of their age, and their advantage of having been held in the elder 
ages ofthe Church : Now I conſider them in their own proper and immediate pre- 

tence. Ithen conſider'd them in order to Government, but now in order to faith: 

for Councils Eccleſiaſtical have __ to a power over the conſcience, fo as to 

require both the obedience of the will, and the obedience of the underſtanding. 
Concerning which I am toſay, that Nothing can oblige to Divine faith but a Divine 
authority : to which Councils can no more pretend for being General, than for be- 

ing Provincial ; and to which great aſſemblies have no other title or pretence of pro- 

miſe than the private congregations of the faithful, who though but two or three, 

yet ſhall be aſſiſted by the Divine preſence. But General Councils are ſo wholly of 

humane inſtitution, that though by the diRate of right reaſon iand natural wiſdom 

they are to beconven'd ; yet to make them a formal judicatory, and to give them 2 

legiſlative power, or adominion and magiſtery in faith, there are ſo many conditt- 

ons requir'd both to their indiction and convention, to their conſtitution and integri- 

ty, totheir conduc and proceeding, to their concluſion and determination, that 

men are not to this day agreed about any one of them; and therefore they cannot 

be a legal judicatory obliging any but them that do conſent, and ſo oblige them- 

ſelves. 

2. Bur yet they are of great ule for enquiry and conſultation, and therefore Euſeb1us 

b.,. £-vi12 ſpeaking of Conſtantize the Emperor, ſays of him, Concilinm '(generale tanquam Dez 
Cents EXErCLI ſt Tens, inwunum locum coegit. A General Council is Gods army 3 and 
being a repreſentative of the Church in the ſame degree as it is General and rightly 
called, and rightly order, and rightly proceeding, it partakes of the P_ 
| appella- 
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appdlation ; it is acies ordinata, terrible as an army with banners, Let them be as 
many-as it happens,i» the multitude of Counſellors there is ſafety ; that is, they are more 
likely to underſtand truth than fingle perſons, for they are not fo ſoon prejudic'd 
and corrupted : as a River is harder to be poylond or to be turn'd aſide, than a Pail 
of Water or a Diſh-full; bur if it be,it is ſo much the worſe. But if they proceed right- 
ly they are excellent helps, and ſome of them have done great good to the Church, 
and ſome have done great miſchief ; and which have, and which have not, we 
are to inquire by other inſtruments: fo that we are to judge concerning them, and 
then they are to be guides to us3 that 1s, we conlider which are fitteſt to be follow- 
ed, of which we judge by general and extrinſick conliderations, and then we follow 
them in the particular inquiry ; that is, we follow them becauſe we think they fol- 
lowed the Apoſtles, and were faithful witneſſes of their do&trine. Which indeed 
is an excellent benefit which we may receive by the firſt and moſt Ancient Councils, 
which were near the fountains: they could trace all the new pretences up to their 
original, they diſcuſſed the doctrines in their Provinces, they heard what any one 
could ſay, they carried it to.the General aſſembly, they compared it with the tradi- 
tion and doctrine of other Churches, and all together were able very well to tell 
how the Apoſtles had taught the Churches of their foundation. And becauſe 
the four firſt General Councils did, or are ſuppos'd to have done fo, therefore they 
have acquir'd a great, but an accidental authority, and are accepted by the moſt 
part of Chriſtendom, and made into humane laws of faith, and the meaſures of here- 
ſie. Such uſe as this the conſcience can make of the Ancient Councils ; but be- 
yond this or ſome ſuch good ule as this the conſcience is at no hand oblig'd to follow 
their determinations as the ſentence of a competent judge, but as of an authentick 
witne{s, when it can appear or be credible that it can be fo, and is ſo. And this 
was the very thing that S. 4thanaſivs aftirm'd of the Niceze Council, $iquidem Ni- q 
cena Synodus non temere habitaeſt, ut que habeat graviſſimos uſus & legitimam rationem, De *mods 
The Nicene Synod was of great uſe. They met about the queſtion of EaFeyr and the 

. Arian herelie. Sea in negotio Paſchatu non abhorruerunt ab iſtiuſmodi appendice, Ibz 
enim placuit ut adderetur, Viſum et ut omnes obtemperarent. De Fide vero non ſcrip- 
ſerunt, Viſum et ; ſed ad iſtums modum, Credit Catholica Eccleſia : && Fatim confeyſio 
ipſa credendi adjuntta et, ut oftenderent eam non eſſe novam ſententiam, ſed Apoſtolicam, 
& que ipſt ſcripſiſſent non eſſe ſua inventa, ſed Apoſtolorum documents, But in the mat- 
ter of Eaſter, becauſe it was a ritual, and the circumſtance of time and the unity of 
order, they decreed, that every one ſhould obey, But in the matter of Faith they did not 
write ſo, that they appointed every one to obey, but in this manner, The Catholick Church 
believes: and then they adjoyn'd the confeſſion of Faith, to ſhew that the doftrine was not 
new, but that it was Apoſtolical, it was that which they wrote, but nothing of a later birth. 
To any other purpole neither the Council of Nice nor the Council of Ariminum is 
of any uſe or authority: fave only it is the ſentence of ſo many Men, and is to be 
jw. Ag according to the credibility of the Men, or the reaſonableneſs of the 
article. 

3. But then let it be conſidered, to what the authority of a Council will amount 
according to the ſentence of moſt Men. The Doors of the Church of Rome (a 
tew only excepted) ſay that a Council, if it be not confirmed by the Pope, hath no 
authority. Upon this account , if they ſay true, every Council is fallible, and 
therefore no rule or guide of faith: for unlels it can be deceiv'd, why ſhould it be ſub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Pape? and if it can be deceived, it cannot bind, be- 
caule it cannot ſecure the conſcience. Burt the others that are not of the Rowan 
party ſay, a Council is then not deceiv'd, when it delivers the doctrine of Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles, and ſpeaks conſonantly to Scriptures: and if a ſingle DoGor does ſo, 
he is to be believ'd. What then? where's the difference ? This only is it, That it 1s 
more likely a Council ſhall find out the truth, and report the tradition ; and if we 
be to chuſe our-faith by gue(s and probability , a Council is better than a ſingle 
Do&tor, by ſo much as there are many more than one Doctor in it. But this will 
only ſerve the turn till Men are willing or at leiſure to inquire: this only excepted; 
becauſe few Men can judge, and moſt Men are rul'd by others, all ſuch Perſons can 
have nothing better to rule and determine them than a General Council: but then it 
15 an argument of reaſon, and not of authority ; it is not becauſe they are bound, bur 
becaule it is molt reaſonable in their circumſtances. 
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I ſhould here have conſidered of what authority the writings of the Fathers are to 
the interpretation of Scripture and the conduct of con{cience : but becauſe I fn 
only the ſame uſe of them as of other learned Men in all ages of rhe Church, fave 
only in thofe things where they are witneſfles of the Apoſtolical dodrines, to which 
they beſt can give teſtimony who are the molt Ancient, and becauſe themſelves dit: 
claim any authority in matters of faith, and call ro be tried by the Word of Gud ; 1 
had rather this thing ſhould be read 1n others than in my {clf: becauſe it is matter 
of envy and reproach to tell why they cannot be relied upon ; and to add more repu- 
tation to that authority which they have acquir'd by many intervening cauies, by 
reaſon, and by unreaſonablenels, would be matter of danger, and ſometimes rhe 
cauſes of error, and very often of a deceitful conficence. But who pleaſe may lee 
this uncertainly diſputed, and never concluded to any certainty, by * Cajecraz on one 
fide,and Melchior Canns on the other. He may alſo conlider the ſaying of rhe * Biſhop 
of Bitoato, that he preferr'd the lentence of one Pope before a thouſand Hieroms, 
and a thouſand /nznjtines and Gregories ; and that every fide declines their arbitra- 
tion when rhey ſpeak againſt them : by which it appears that no ſide ſuppoſes them- 
ſelves to be bound in con{cience to follow them. 

But the beſt uſe of them is that which the Church of Er2/and hath deſcrib'd in 


' one of her ancient Canons, that her Biſhops and Prieſts ſhould teach nothing »iſi 


I, 


Lib, 3. cap. 7. 


+. 


De Rerum in- 
ventor. I, 4, 
cap. + M 


quod ex doftrina FVeteris & Novi Teitamentt weteres Patres cx Eccleſie Fpiſcopi college- 
riat, but what the Fathers aad a»cient Biſhops of- the Church have gathered ont of the ds 
(trine of the Old and New Teſtament : which Canon gives a very good anſwer to this 
inquiry if we ſhould enter into 1t. For tt declares that the Fathers are lo far to be 
followed as they follow Scripture, #nd that their writings are of great uſe for the re- 
proof of new doctrines : and- certainly if Preachers were conlin'd to this meaſure, 
poſſibly we might miſs ſome truths which-now it may be we find ; but it is certain 
we ſhould eſcape very many errors. For the reſt, I reter my Reader to the Arch- 
biſhop of Spa/ato de rep. Fceleſ. ltb. 7.c. 6. to Rivet s Prolegomena to his Criticus Sacer, 
to Daniel Toſſauns Is S7ropſts de levendis Patribus, to Gregory de Valentia his anahſis 
fidei, to Biſhop Morton his Catholick Apology, and to Dr. Whitaker de Script. au- 
thoritate, In this whole affair the conſcience is at liberty, and therefore I am here 
to inquire no further, 


RULE XXII. 
Subſcription to articles and forms of confeſſion in any particular Church, is wholly of Pol- 


tical conſideration. 


\ Hen forms of confeſiion are made, and publick articles eſtabliſhed, it is of 
Y great concernment not only to the reputation of the Government, but to 
the unity and peace of that Chriſtian community, that they be not publickly oppos'd. 
To this purpoſe we find to many ſubſcriptions to the Decrees of Councils, by 
Princes and Prelates and Prieſts and Deacons, by Prefects of Cities and Governors 
of Countries; it was an inſtrument of unity and peace, a declaration of their con- 
ſent, and at no hand to be reprov'd, unleſs it bein a falſe article, or with tyranny to 
coniciences, or to maintain a faction. But that which the Government looks after 
is, that no new Religions Be introduc'd to the publick diſturbance; of which the Ko- 
mans were {2 impatient, that they put to death a noble Lady, Pomponia Grecina, #t- 
pote nove cijuſaem religions ream, faith Tacitus, as being guilty of a new religion. Now 
to prevent tins, Subſcription 1s invented, that is, an atteſtation of our conlent ; 
which if it be requird by the ſupreme authority, it may beexacted in order to peace 
and unity: and Tacitus rells that Apudius « Manr ene was degraded from the dignity 

a Senator becauſe he refus'd ro ſubſcribe to the laws of Augufus. This is the ſame 
cale, for ſublcription ſerves no other end but that which is neceſſary in Government. 
We find in Pe/ydore F 775i thar the Ancient Kings of England at their inauguration 
Silicem tenevant juraiuri per Fovem, ſe religionem & Titus Patrios retenturos, hes ver ba 
Poquertes, St ſciens fallo, turc me Dieſpiter ſalva urbe arceque bonis omnibus eficiat 3 
They ' ſwore by Jupiter that they would keep the religion and their Country rites, and curs'a 


themſelves if they did ot, This was more than Eccleſiaſtical ſubſcription : "” _ 
| oun 
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bound them to ir for ever ; this only gives witneſs of our preſent conſent, but ac- 
cording to its deſign and purpoſe, for the future it binds us only to the conſervati- 
on of peace and unity. | 

For though it may be very fitting to ſubſcribe a confeſſion of articles, yet it may 
be very unkt that we ſwear always to be of the ſame mind ; for that is cither a pro- 
feſſion of infallibility in the authority, or in the article, or elle a dire ſhutting 
our heart againſt all further clarity and manifeſtations of the truths of God. And 
therefore ſubſcription ought to be lo intended, that he who hath ſublcrib'd may not 
perceive himſelf taken in a ſnare : but yet he that ſubſcribes muſt do it to thoſe 
purpoles and in that ſence and fignihcation of things which the ſupreme power in- 
tends in his commanding it; that 15, at leaſt, that he who ſublcribes does actually ap- 
prove the articles over-written ; that he does at that time believe them to be ſuch as 
it is ſaid they are; 7c, if they only ſay they are true, »ſef#1, 1t they pretend to ule- 
fulnels, zecej[ary, if it be afftirm'd that they are neceſſary. For if the ſubſcriber be- 
lieves not this, he by hypocrihie lerves the ends of publick peace and his own prefer- 
ment, 

But this whole affair is to be conducted with ſome warineſs, leſt there come more 
evil by it than there can come good. And therefore although when articles are 
fram'd, the Sons of the Church ought to ſubſcribe them for publick peace, in caſe 
they dd heartily approve them ; yet ſuch articles ought not ro be made and impos'd, 
unle(s they of themlelves be neceſlary, and plain by a Divine Commandment. And 
this was the advice of eMelanchthon, Ut ſit igitur aiſcoraiarum finis, rette facit poteſt as 


2, 


in Epiſt. & 


Confſil 1s theo« 


obligans homines ut obtemperent,. quando alioqut parere e# neceſſe, The ſupreme power logiciz 


may then command Men to ſubicribe to ſuch articles, which it 1s neceſſary that 
they ſhould believe. But if God have not commanded us to believe them, no hu- 
mane power can command us to profels them. 

4. Beyond what is neceſlary or very uleful, unleſs peace be concerned in the publi- 
cation of the article and its eſtabliſhment, 1t is but weakly and impertinently con- 
cerned in the ſub{cription. For if the peace of the Church be ſafe without the ar- 
ticle, how can it be concernd in the conſent to it and profeſſion of it, excepting 
only by an accidental and a neceffity ſuperinduc'd by themſelves and their own im- 
prudent forwardneſs, or itch of Empire over conſciences ? If an article be conteſted 
publickly, and is grown into parties and factions, and thele factions cannot be ap- 
pealed without deciſion of the queſtion, then the conformity 1s as uſeful to peace as 
the ſentence and determination was ; and then there is nothing elle to be conlider- 
ed, but that the article be true, or believ'd to be ſo. But to them that are ſo per- 
ſwaded, it is neceſſary they obey, if they be required to ſublcribe ; and the ſupreme 
power hath authority ro require it, becaule it is one of their greateſt duties, to go- 
vern and to rule in peace. Burt thele things can ſeldom happen thus without vur 
own fault: but when they do, there is inconvenience on all ſides ; but that which is 
leaſt muſt be choſen. 

When articles are eſtabliſhed without neceſſity , ſubſcription muſt be requir'd 
without tyranny and imperiouſne(s. That is, it muſt be left to the liberty of the 
ſubje& to profels or not to profels that do&rine. The reaſon is plain. In things 
not certain in themſelves no Man can give a law to the conſcience, becaule all ſuch 
laws muſt clearly be Divine Commandments: but if the conſcience cannot be bound 
to the article, and the profeſſion ſerves no neceſſary end of the Common-wealth, 
then Gol does not bind, and Man cannot: and theretore to bring evil upon Men that 
do not believe the article, and dare nor profeſs to believe what they do not, is in- 
juſtice and oppreſſion, it is a law of iniquity ; and therefore it is not obligatory to 
conſcience, and no humane authority 1s ſufficient for the ſanion and impoſition. 


Socrates was wont to lay, Sacramentum oblatum duabus de cauſis fide firmandum : wel Ayud tobzum 


ut teipſum a turpi ſuſpicione liberes, wel ut amicos ex magnis periculis eripias, When 
you are requir'd to give faith and ſecurity by + ſacrament, oath or ſubſcription, there 
are two cales In whic' v1 mull not refuſe: when thou thy ſelf art ſuſpe&ed, and 
canlt no otherwile purge thy telf ; and when any of thy relations is in danger, that 
1s, when 1t is for good to thy ſelf or thy friends. But when there is no neceſlity of 
faith, and no publick need to be ſerved, the caules that beſides theſe injoyn ſubſcrip- 
tion are fond perſwalions, and indiſcreet zeal, and uſurped Empire over conſciences: 
in which caſes the Eccleliaſtick [tate hath no power to give Commandments ; and if 
the 
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the Civil ſtate does, they oblige to ſuffering calamity, but not to any other conſor- 
mity, and then it is a direct ſtate of perſecution, 

Upon the account of this Rule it hath been of late inquir'd, whether it can be law- 
ful for any Man to ſubſcribe what he does nor believe to be true, giving his hand to 
publick peace, and keeping his conſcience for God, 

But to this the anſwer 1s eaſe, if ſubſcription does ſignifie approbation ; for in 
that caſe it 1s hypocrilie, and a denying to confeſs with the mouth, what we belicye with 
the heart. But if ſubſcription were no more than the office of the Clerk of the Sig- 
net or of a Council, who in form of law is to ſign all the a&s of Council, then 
the conſideration were different. For he that is a publick Officer, and interpoſes 
the ſignature of the Court, not as the account of his own opinion, but as a for- 
mality of the Court, all the World looks upon it as none of his perſonal a&, but as 
a ſolennity of law, or an atteſtation of the act of the Council. Bur in ſubſcripti- 
on to articles of confeſſion, or cen{ure of Propoſitions as heretical, every Eccleſia- 
ſtick that ſubſcribes does it for himſelf, and not for the Court. Lubens + ex animo 
ſ#bſcripſs : that's our form in the Church of England. Conſentiens ſubſcripſt * ſq it 
was in the ancient Councils, as 8. Au#in reports ; I conſent to the thing, My mind 
goes along with it. But 1n this caſe the whole affair is pus to iſſue in this one par- 
ticular, which I touch'd upon before. It the intention of the Superior be to re- 
quire our aſſent to be teſtitied by ſubſcription , he that ſubſcribes does profeſs his 
aſſent, and whatever he thinks himlelf, it is the intention of the impoler that quali- 
fies the ſubſcription. S. 4«#tz tells of a Senator that upon his parol went to treat 
for his ranſome or exchange, and promiled to return to them again in caſe he could 
not effe& it. But he going from the Army pretended to have forgot ſomething, 
and came back preſently, and then departed. But telling his ſtory to the Romay Se- 
nate, and pretending himſelf quit of his promile becaule he went back preſently, 
they drave him out of the Senate ; becauſe they regarded not what he had in his 
head, but that which the enemy intended when they made him ſwear to return. 

But the effe& of thele confiderations will be this, That no particular Church 
ought with rigor to require {ubſcriptions to articles which are not evidently true, 
and neceſſary to be profels'd ; becaule in the diviſion of hearts that is in the World, 
It 1s certain that ſome good Men may diſſent, and then either they ſhall be afflicted, 
or be tempted to hypocriſfie: of either of which if Eccleſiaſtick laws be guilty, they 
are not for editication, they are neither juſt nor pious, and therefore oblige not. 

But if for temporal regards the ſupreme power do require ſubſcription, thoſe 
temporal regards muſt be complied with, (o that the ſpiritual intereſt of ſouls and 
truth be ſecur'd. And therefore the next good thing to the not impoſing uncertain 
and unneceſlary articles is, that great regard be had, and great cale be done to wile 
and peaceable diſſenters. 

And at laſt, in ſuch caſes, let the articles be made with as great latitude of ſence 
as they can; and fo that ſubſcriptions be made to the form of words, let the ſub- 
ſcribers underſtand them in what ſence they pleaſe which the truch of God will 
ſuffer, and the words can be capable of. This is the laſt remedy, bur it is the worſt ; 

it hath in it ſomething of craft, but very little of ingenuity ; and if it can ſerve the 
ends of peace, or of external charity, or of a phantaſtick concord, yet it cannot ſerve 
the ends of truth and holineſs, and Chriſtian limplicity. 
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Of Laws Domeftick : or the power which F athers of Fami- 
lies have to bind the Conſciences of their Relatives. 


RULE 1: 


Children are bound to obey the laws and Commandments of their Parents in all things Do- 
meſlical, and in all a&ions perſonal relating to the Family, or done within it. ; 


Pa HE wordof the Commandment is 155, which ſignifies #0 be or 70 
- make weighty ; but in Piet it ſignifies to honowr, that is, Honour your 
Parents, and do not lightly account of them : But in Lev. 19. 3. the 
© word is XV, fear thy Mother and thy Father, They ſignifie the ſame 

Wa cvent of things, for a reverential-fear 1s honour, and they both imply 

obedience. And there are three great endearments of this which make 
it neceſſary, and make it as abſolute asit can be. The one is that our Parents are to 
us in the place of God : 
Newt oauto Tw youds Þ1) Ieuc, 

faid the Greek Gomedy, Swppoſe your Parents to be to youas Gods, Hyzuc enim paterni- Hugo ge $i. 
zas eſt nobis Sacramentum & imago Divine paternitatis, ut diſcat cor humanum in eo fore lib. 1.de 
principio quod wider, quid debeat alli principio quo eſt, & quod non videt, For the Fa **tT 
thers power is a Sacrament and image of the Divine Paternity, that a man may learn by 
the principle of his Being which he ſees, what he ows tothe principle of his Being which he 
ſees not : and Platoſays, there is no image by which we can worſhip God to well as 
our Fathers, Grandfathers, and our Mothers. And therefore it 1s impiety to diſho- x;6,, deLgib, 
nour or diſobey our Parents, and it is piety when we pay our duty to them. The | 
ſame word ſignifies religion to God, which expreſles this duty. Parentes non amare, Seneca .3, de 
zmpietas eſt ;- non agnoſcere, inſania. For as there are two great crimes which we _—— 
commit properly againſt God, Inpiety or Irreligion, and 4theiſm: ſothere are theſe 
two crimes againſt our Parents. He that does not honour and revere them is impi- 
ous or irreligious ; and he that will not acknowledge them as Atheiſtical, that is, 


like the Atheiſts, he denies the principle of his Being. And therefore upon that of 
Virgit, 


Huc Pater O Lenge vent ----- [n lib.2.Georg, 
Servixs obſerves that the Heathens called all their Gods by the name of Fathers : 
and an injury done to our Father is ſaid to be done to God, according to that of eMe- 
nander, 
'O AoiÞopwy FT TAaTECR) Ivoonea AgY®, 
Thy &s To Yao © peaArtd PAaoQnuiay. 
He that reviles and ſpeaks evil of his Father *, does blaſpheme * '* »erb/s per rotam vitam parente; 


k venerarit maxim? dicet, levinm enim 
God » for Ny ” * E 3 volatiliumqae verborum graviſſima 
Ofat uty15"ot To PevSo ty ot yours, imminet pena. Plato 1.4, de repub, 


God 1s the Great Father of the world, and therefore he hath by the 
greateſt religion immur'd the Fathers honour. 


Bt Fovis imperium & chariprecepta parentis, Edocet ---- 
Next to God 1s our duty to our Father. 


2, 2. Thelecond endearment of our duty, obedience and regard to Parents, is gratt- 


tude, which here hath thegreateſt obligation, and is to this purpoſe remark'd by all 
laws and by all wiſe men of the World. 


Omms in Aſcanio char; ſtat cura Parentis. 
All their love and all their care is for their dear boy. The child is a part of his pa- 
rents, a tender part, but under cuſtody and a guard ; and the ſtate of deſcent and 
ſurceſſion 
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ſucceſſion from parents to children is called Szza5 in the law : and there is {o much 
of a Father in his child, that if a Father and a Son be partners in a crime, and retule 
to confels it before torments, the law commands the Son firſt to be tormented ; 
Charles the ſecond, the Emperor, did (o ; as knowing that the Father will confe(; 
rather than endure to lee his ſon tormented: and when the Father docs confels un. 
on the torment of his Son, the Father is {aid to be confeſſus in tormentis, ſaid Baldus, 
he confeſſed in his torments. And as long as the Son 1s in priſon, the Father is not ac- 
counted free in law : and the Fathers fins are then puniſh'd, when the child is made 
ſick, or unfortunate. So that the goverament of children is no otherwile than as 
a mans will governs his own hand and foot ; over which, always ſuppoſing him to 
abide within the limits and inclinations of nature, that is, to love and cherith 
them, and in no ſence to hate them, in all other he hath an intire power of com- 
mand. | | | 

3. The third endearment of childrens obedience 1s the power of bleſſing and cur- 


{ing which God hath given to Parents, and which himſelf by his providence and 


great Oeconomy will veritie. The Fathers bleſſing eſtabliſheth the houſes of children, 
but the curſe of the Mother rooteth out foundations, faith Ben-Sirach. And s&. Paulex- 
horting children to obey their parents, ſays it is the firſt Commandment with promiſe, 
that is, the firſt ro which any ſpecial promile is annexed, the promile of longevity in 
the land of promiſe. Beneaittio merces obedientie eſt, faith Elias Cretenſis, The Fa- 
thers bleſſing is the reward of the ſons obedience. But it is obſervable that the ori- 
ginal word in the fifth Commandment is of active ſignification, Honowr thy Father 
«nd thy Mother that they may prolong thy days upon the Earth; that is, ſaith Paulus 
Fa2ins, thy Parents are Gods miniſters and inſtruments, the chanels and conveyan- 
ccs of the Divine bleſſing : for God hears the prayers of Fathers and Mothers bleſſing 
their obedient children, or curſing their diſobedience ; inſoruch that Ezekiel rec- 
kons their diſobedience to their Parents to be to the Jews the caule of their baniſh- 
ment from their own Country. S#24as tells that Leontizs the Biſhop of Tripoli in Ly- 
dia ſeeing his only ſon of all nature and apt to miſchief, prayed to God that his ſon 
might die young, leſt he ſhould fall into impiety: and God heard the Fathers 
prayer. | 
Aearairo xatay yay reawwtes; 01 TIXNUY, 

The curſes of Parents aregrievous upon the Earth, And this was obſerved among the 
Heathens inthe ſad examples of the children of Oedipus, 4mintor and Theſens, who 
grew miſerable upon their Fathers curſes ; and therefore Telemachus was afraid to 
caſt his Mother out of /ſſes's houſe, leſt ſhe ſhould curſe him. And this was it that 
brought ſervitude or {lavery into the world 3 God having in one of the fountains of 
mankind, inthe great Patriarch of the world, conſign'd a ſad example that forever 
children ſhould be afraid to dithonour their Parents, and diſcover their nakednels, or 
reveal their turpitude, their follies anddiſhonours., 

Tothele I nced not add their natural neceffity, their diſability to help themſelves, 
their obaoxtoulnels to every evil, their defenceleſs condition, the milcries and cala- 
mities and infirmities by their want of wiſdom, all which at firſt do infinitely endear 
obedicnce, and make it neceſſary : but I remember that this very thing was of great 
valuc amongſt the Ancients, and they did uſe to tell this fable to their children to 
teach them to obey their Parents. « Anold Lion, amongſt other precepts that he 
” gave his ſon, charg'd him that he ſhould never fight with a man, becauſe if he 
? was not too ſtrong, he would atleaſt be too crafty. The young Lion heard him, 
? but regarded him not, but therefore as ſoon as ever he was full grown, haſtens 
? abroad to ſeek a man to be his enemy. He came into a field, and ſaw a yoke of 
? oxen ſtandingready furniſh'd to plow, and asking them if they were men, they 
” faid, No, but that a man had put thoſe yokes upon them. He [ef them and went 
” aſide, and eſpying a horle bridled and tied to a tree, ask'd if he were a man. He 
” was anſwered, No, but a man had bridled him, and would by and by come to ride 
” him, for a man was his Maſter. Atlaſt he finds a man cleaving wood, and ask'd 
? him: and finding him to be (o, told him he muſt then prepare ro fight with him. 
» The man told him, With all his heart, but firſt Jfired him to help to draw the 
? wedge out of that tree, and then he would. The young Lion thruſts in his paWs, 
” and a little opens the tree till the wedge fell out, and the tree closd upon 


” his feet by its returning violence. The man ſeeing the Lion faſtned, __ 
100 
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«jon ſeeing himſelf entrap'd, the Man cried out to his Neighbors to come to his 
« help ; and the Lion to elcape his danger tore his feet from the tree, and left his 
ec nails and blood behind him, and returning with ſhame and ſmart to his old Father 


« ſaid to him, 6. M53 Pater, fi paruiſſem monitis tuis ungulas non amiſiſſem, I had not logþ Tmum.AQ:3, 


« my nails if | had obeyed my Fathers commandment. For the commandments of Pa- 
rents being for the good of their children, he cannot be proſperous that will not 
obey his Father. That was their meaning, 

But concerning the duty it ſelf there 1s no queſtion ; nothing is plainer, nothing 
is eaſier : but concerning the limits and adminiſtration of this power there is ver 
oreat difficulty ; the Scripture ſpeaking either indefinitely or univerſally, either of 
which does equally need a limit and ſpecification, Chi/dren, obey your Parents in all 
things, ſaith S. Paul: and if that all were abſolutely all, there were no difficulty in 
the underſtanding it ; but infinitely difficult it would be to obſerve it, and reconcile 
it with our other duties and juſt intereſts. And juſt fo is that law which by che con- 
ſent of all the World is repreſented as univerſally, Liberi quacungque in re parentibus 
ditto audientes ſunto ; and he in the Comedy, Pater adſum, Impera quodvis, neque tibi 
ero in mora, Here am | my Father, Command me any thing, neither will 1 reſtzt, But 
this any thing and this every thing, is but any thing and every thing of a certain 
kind ; which if we can eſtabliſh upoa certain meaſures, we have one great line more 
for the conduc of conſcience. The Divines and Lawyers reduce the iſſues of this 
relation to three heads, 1, Reverence, 2. Animadverſion, 3. Piety. 


Of Reverence to Parents. 


'6, And firſt it is certain whatever can be ſignified by honor and fear and reverence is 


the duty of children; that is, fo far as to think honorably of them, to ſpeak well of 
them, to conceal their faults, to excuſe them to others, to comport themſelves with 
reverence and great regard before them. 

BuAu yovas Ted TaAYTH CY TYRE EY av) 

Above all things have your parents in honor : and this is to be expreſs'd according as 
the Parents ſhall require, and according to the cuſtoms of the Nation and the moſt 
pious and obedient in it; for w#/tu quoque ledi pietatem, was an old rule, A child 
may be rude and undutiful in his very looks; and hedeſerves to be puniſhed with 
blindneſs, qui parentum wultus torvo wiſu yn & elatis oculis leſerit pietatem, 
faith S, Hierom, who by proud looks and (cornful eyes is impious to his Parents. 
But this duty is well deſcribd by Theophilus to Autolycrs, Santtum & laudabile cen- 
ſetur, non ſolum apud Deum ſed + apud homines, videlicet ut in ſimplicitate & ab [que 
omni militia ſubjictamur parentibus, Children muſt be ſubje& to their Parents with- 
out all malice or perverſneſs, and in all ſimplicity, that is, ingenuity of words and 
manners. And when Ptolomy asked one of the 72.Tranſlators of the Bible how a ſon 
ſhould pay due thankfulneſs to his Parents, he was anſwered, Sz nulla res illos triſtitia 
affeceris, If you grieve them in nothing. That's the ſureſt meaſure. 

The next thing that is alſo certain 1a this is, that all the good Counſels and pre- 
cepts of holineſs and wiſdom which the Parents give, it is neceſſary the Children 
ſhould obſerve; and beſides that the not obſerving them is a ſin againſt the ſpecial 
Commandments, it is alſo a fin of diſobedience, and a rebellion againſt the Fathers 
authority. Sothe Father in the Comedy urges his authority, 

Feceris par tuis ceteris faitu, Patrem 
Tuum ft percoles per pietatem. Nolo ego cum improbis te viris, 
Gnate mi, _— in via, xeque in foro ullum ſermonem exequi. 
Hec nottes dieſque tibi canto ut caveas 
020006 meo moao, &> moribus vivito antiquis : 
Due ego thi precipio, hec facito : = tibs 
54 mea Imperia capeſſes, multa bona in pettore conſident. | 
Keep good company, avoid the debaucheries of the preſent times, live as | command, and 


as your forefathers did live; and if to theſe purpoſes you ſubmit to my government, good 
things fr within you, Sas. oat T8 


But we find amongſt the Ancients ſome little inſtances of this honor and reve- 
rence beſides obedience ſpecified. The Ancients would not without leave go from 
the preſence of their Father: fo he in the Comedy, 


—eque 


Plaut.Trinum, 
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— peque latebroſe me abs tuo 

Conſpettu occult abo _— 
+ They would not conceal from their Parents the entercourſes and accidents of their 
youth, their amours, their miſtreſles, their deſigns of marriage, their little plots, ang 


advantages or diſadvantages. 
ws FA fert adoleſcentia 


Ea ne me celet conſuefect filium : 
that is, they accounted it part of the honor due to their Parents, to tell them truth 
in all things where they were interrogated, or ſuſpected. 
Terent, Adelph Nam qui mentiri aut fallere inſuerit Patrem, aut 
A&.1.Scen.1, Audebit, tanto magts audebit ceteros. 
He that lies before his Father diſhonors him, and commits two fins ; he tranſgreſſes 
two Commandments. © * Add to this,they counted it impiety to ſteal any thing from 
their Parents. 
Egon” Patri ſurripere Fifi quidquam tam canto ſeni? 
Atque adeo ft facere poſſem, pietas prohibet. 
That is, whatever was a ſingle injury if done to a ſtranger, was double if committed 
Prov,28.24+ apainſt their Parents: for as to do good to them was piety as well as charity, it was 
religion and juſtice too; ſo todo any evil to them 1s to do them diſhonor, and ex- 
—_ againſt the fifth Commandment. Thele are the firſt general mealures, and 
the indication of very many particulars. 

But there is one great meaſure more, and that is, that ſpecification of the duties, 
of this Commandment which we find in the laws of Nations and the conſent of all 
wiſe Men, and particularly of thoſe with whom we do converſe, and by whom we 
are governed. For our Parents have a double power over us, one by the law of Na- 
ture, and the other by the Civil law ; that is, there are ſome duties which children 
do owe to their Parents, which are primely and indiſpenſably neceſſary, others 
which are ſpecifications and inſtances of a general duty, but ſuch which may ſuffer 
increaſe and diminution, but are neceſſary by virtue of a Divine Commandment 
when they are bound upon us by the laws of our Country ; becauſe theſe are of the 
nature of thoſe things whoſe natures can be chang'd by becoming laws, and are re- 
duc'd under the Category of their proper vertues. The particulars I ſhall draw 
out of the laws of Nations, from the Civil and Canon laws, reducing them to di- 
ſtin& rules ſhall deſcribe their ſeveral obligations of the conſcience : and they re- 
late to the other two parts of parental power, ſignified by Caſtigation and Piety. 


Trinum, ubi 
ſupr, 


Ibid, 


Of Caſtigation, or the Coercitive power of Parents. 


RULE Il. 


Fathers have a power to chaſliſe their offending Children, but not a power of life and 
death. 


N the laws of Romulus and Numa, Fathers had a power three times to ſell their 
Children, and a power to put them to death in certain caſes: and they attribute 
uch of the proſperity of their City to this permiſſion, nothing being a better in- 
rument to make good Citizens, than by making them good ſons ; it being very un- 
_ that ever he ſhould command well abroad, that knows not well how to obey 
at home. 


Duicunque patrem timet ac reverethr, 
Hic in bonum civems evadet proculdubio, : 
ſaid Timocles, He that fears and obeys his Father, without peradventure as he is a 
* $1qwoinefi pood Man, ſo he will make a good Citizen *. And therefore it was obſerved by D#- 
ES »yſins Halicarnaſſeus that amongſt the Greeks, Contumacy, Impiety and Parricide 
am Magiftra- Were Very common ; and he gives this reaſon, becauſe Charondas,Pitracus and Solondid 
_—_ by their laws give the Fathers no great power over their Children. But I aid that 
2. d dia, & the Romans did, and thole great examples of Titus « Manlins, C. Flaminius, G. Caſſins, 
{+#. Sora, who put their ſons to death, were indeed very ſevere, but did imprint great terrors 


upon 
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upon all the Roman youth. Boainus thinks this to be a natural and unalterable 
ower; and eMrodius ſuppoles that God would not have commanded 4braham to 
or his ſon, but that it was a part of his ordinary and inherent power ; and when 
Fudah commanded his daughter in law Thamar to be brought forth and burn'd f'r her 
adultery, it gave indication that he by his lupreme paternal power in the fam'!, had 
power of life and death. And of this there is no queſtion 1n the heads of families, 
where the Father is a Patriarch, the fountain of his Nation, or of his ſociety, and 
under the command of no ſuperior : for the paternal power is the fountain of the 
Royal ; and Abimelech was nothing but the King my Father. | 
2, But when families were multiplied, though Fathers were fitter to be truſted with 
the ſevereſt power than any other ſort of intereſted perſons, yet becauſe this mighr 
fall into diſorder, God was pleas'd in the law of «Moſes ſo to order this affair, that 
the Fathers power ſhould not be diminiſhed, and yet the execution of ir and the de- 
claration of the ſentence ſhould be truſted to the Judge. For if a Father {ound his 0,4. 4.15; 
ſon ſtubborn, rebellious, diſobedient, a glutton or a drunkard, all which are per- 
ſonal crimes, and againſt the private authority and counſel of the Father, the Father 
and the Mother might delate him to the Judge, and without further proct but their 
own teſtimony he was to be {ton'd to death. . Drunkennel; and gluttony were in no 
other caſes capital .in the law of Moſes, but when joyn'd with rebellion or diſobedi- 
ence to their Parents. And like to this proceeding in Moſes law was t!:: proceſs in 
the Perſian Monarchy. For e/Zliar tells that when Khaco the e Marr: brought 
Cartomes his ſon with his hands bound behind him to 4rtaxerxes, deſiring that the 
Prince would command him to be {lain, becauſe he was impudent, he v-as naught; 
he was a Villain; the Perſian King ask'd him if he could find in his heart to ſee his 
ſon die with violence. The Father replied, I have in my Garden a goodly Lettice, 
fat and wanton and full of leaves. Whea I find any of them luxuriant, proud and 
exorbitant, though it be a part of the body I cut itoff; and fo Ido to whatſoever is 
bitter and ſuperfluous, and my Letrice is the ſweeter for it; it does not bewail the 
loſs of its bad leaves, but thrives the better. Think the ſame of me, O King ; for 
though he be par'd away that hurts my family, that gives ill example to his Brothers, 
my ſtock will be the more thriving, florid and fruittul in all good things.] By this 
inſtance we perceive that when Fathers had not power to put to death their rebellt- 
ous Children, they could require it of the Prince, who'was to proceed ſummarily 
and meerly upon the Fathers inſtance. And we find in the French Annals that Ste- 
phen Boſlee the Preſident of Paris impal'd a young fellow becauſe his Mother ſaid 
that ſhe could by no arts or labor keep him from being a thiet. | 
3, Butthis went off very much in the manners of Men ; and Children were by other 
means reſtrain'd ordinarily, before things were- brought to that extremity ; and in 
the Civil law Parents were forbidden to kill their Children, and this law hath pre» _ . . ” 
vail'd in all Chriſtendom, excepting that a Man is in ſome places permitted to kill g. HE K-'3 
his daughter if he ſees her in unchaſt Embraces. Bur in ſtead of theſe great ex- vus. &.ad leg, 
ceſſes of power, there is left to Chriſtian Parents nothing bur a decent caſtigation in rs peg 
the leſſer and ſingle faults, and diſinherifon in caſe of great and perſevering. That cir. C. & his 
Children are to ſubmit to the animadverſions and chaſtiſements of their Fathers is I Parent. vel 
the voice of Nature, and of all Nations, of Scripture and right Reaſon. So $.Paul, 
We have had Fathers of our fleſh which correfted us, and we gave them reverence : and Hebr. 12. 9. 
Ben-Szrach teaches'us, In opere.c+ ſermone & omni patientia honora Patrem tuum, Ho- 
nor thy Father in thy work andin thy word, and in all patience, ſo the Vulgar Latin reads £7 3-5. 
t; that 15, ſuffer what he impoſes upon you: and this was it which the young Greek 
that Piwtarch ſpeaks of had learn'd in Zeno's ſchool, Didici Patris iram ferre ; 1 have 
learned (faith he) patiently to bear my Fathers anger. The authority is plain ; the 
meaſures of it are only, that it be done for amendment; that is, that 1t be diſcipline, 
not anger and revenge, and that it be done with charity and moderation, which is 
ſignified by S. Paul, Parents, provoke not your children to wrath ; which precept he Ephel.6. 4. 
repeats, an epeIiCere, wn Teepyicere, give them no opprobrious words, no contu- art cnn 


melious and provoking language; and therefore much leſs any cruel and undecent 
caſtigations, | | 


; Pagore C& liberalit ate liberos Adclph. AQ; 
Retinere ſatins eſſe credo, quam metu, | b Wh 
Ooo Eo: 
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Hoe patrium ext, potius conſuefacere filium 

Sus ſponte rette facere, quam alzeno metu, 

Hoc Pater ac Dominus intereſt : hoc qui nequit, 
Fateatur ſe neſcire imperare liberis. 


Book [I]. 
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A Maſter governs by fear, and a Father by love, and both by their authority : but 
the gentle way is the Fathers method; bur if he will uſe the ſevere, he hath autho- 
rity to do it, and right or wrong he mult be ſuffered, till the evil be inſufterable, 
and then he may decline it, but ever with reverence to his Fathers honor ; for indeed 
againſt a Fathers tyranny there is no aid, no remedy, no interceſſion, but by an ap- 
peal to the common Father, the chief of all the Tribes and all the Families. This 
only Iam to add, That as Fathers have not a power of life and death over their Chil. 
dren ; ſo neither are they lightly to uſe that power which they have, and is next to 
this, that is, that I may uſe S. Ambroſe his expreſſion, ne /2ſa pietas Patris ulciſeatur 
ſe exheredatioue wel abgicatione contumacis generis, a power of dilinheriſon is not to 
be us'd for every great offence, much lels for a little. Pater, wifi magne & multe 
injurie patientiam evicerint, niſt plus eſt quoa timet quam quod damnat, non facile acce- 
Lib,1, c,14. de dit ad decretorium Fylum, (aid Seneca, 4 Father will not eaſily proceed to an extermina- 
-—_— ting ſentence , unkeff great and many injuries have quite overcome his patiexce. Nor 
then neither, unleſs he fear worſe things than thoſe which he already blames, For, as 
Daintiliax obſery'd well, this power was not given to Fathers but whea their ſons 
Declaw, 259, Are incorrigible. Fulmer iſtud Patrum adverſus ferociam adoleſcentie datum et, ad- 
| verſus filios qui peccare plus poſſunt. If they will ſin yet more, and will not be corre&- 
ed, then they may unwillingly uſe this thunderbolt. Ir is like the ſentence of ex- 
communication, never to be us'd but when nothing elſe will cure the Man, and no- 
thing at all will make the miſchief tolerable : that 1s, a ſon may not be dilinherited, 
Ofzt.proReſe, But When he may be hated, which may never be, ſine cauſis multis, magnis & neceſſa- 
Amer, riis (as Gicero affirms) The cauſes muſt be great and many, and intolerable, and 
without remedy. But of theſe things becauſe the Fathers are Judges, they muſt 
Judge according to the permiſſions of law, and the analogies of Chriſtian prudence 
and charity ; for if they doamils, the Child is miſerable by the Fathers rallicn, and 

the Father by his own» 


Lib,s.Epiſt,20, 


— 


Of Diety to Parents. 


RULE II. 


A Father hath power over the goods and perſons of his Children, ſo as to be maintain'd 
by them. 


I. He Lawyers define the Paternal power to be jas moribus legibuſque conftitutum, 
Sebaft, Monti- quo Patri in filium bonaque ipſins plenum jus olim tributum fuit ; 4 full right upon 
=P Pat'® his ſou and his ſons goods introduc'd by laws and cuſtoms. Now this full right is alter- 
able by the Civil law of any Nation: that is, whereas amongſt the Romans whatſo- 
ever the fon acquir'd, he acquir'd it not for himſelf, but for his Father ; this may 
determine ſooner or laſt longer, according to the appointments of law, for #he heir 
ſo long as he is a child differs vothing from a ſervant, and therefore if the law pleaſe, 
may 4 uſed accordingly; and when the law hath ſo appointed, the Conſcience is 

bound by it. 

2, But that which is not alterable by laws is that which is the natural and neceſſary 
duty, that Parents be maintain'd by their Children it they need it: for this is in the 
Commandment, this is a part of the honor that is due-tothem. - For ſo our Bleſſed 
Saviour remarks the az[iy0:;: the Phariſees that taught the Children to cr Corban, 
zt is 4 gift, and therefore out of it the Parents muſt not be profited, he calls 1t 4 #9: 

* Math.us 6, Po#oring the Father and Mother ; and the double honor which S. Paul commands to be 


1 Tim, 5.17, given to the Elders that rule well is inftanc'd in the matter of maintenance. a_ 
tnis 
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this the Heathens had. So Hierocles, yortas TiwnowpY» vreparncylts, ownarOs vry: 


proter % xpnuaTrur Yopnyicy UT4ovTes ors pranige Telupordtny, Let us greatly hononr Og. . 


our parents, affording them the miniſtery of our bodies and the uſe of our wealth moſt chear- 
fully. But this Cicero limits to the neceſſaria vite preſidia, que debentur his maxime; 
the neceſſary aids of life ; that is, what is for their ſupport, to keep them from 
need and ſhame, according to the quality of the parent and ability of the child : fo 
that thi be brſt reſpeted, and then that, faith Bartolws, To this purpoſe is that 


of S. Ambroſe, If the contumely of the Father, and the reproaching or vilifying of the 6; Fae alm. 
«Mother be puniſh'd ſo ſeverely, what ſhall their ſtarving or their beggery be ? This the 19 Luc.18, 


Romans did reſent ſo deeply, that they made a law that if a fon that was emancipa- 
ted or quitted from his Fathers government did deny aliment to his indigent Father, 
he was to be reduc'd under his Fathers power, and foto abide for ever. But by this 


inſtance it is apparent that this is no part of the Fathers power, but is an office of 1.1nic.C, de 
the ſons piety. For between the Father and the ſon there is a threefold chord or ingrat.liber. 


tic, as I have already obſerved, the band of Reverence, of Caſtigation, and Piety ; 
the two firſt are the Fathers authority, this laſt gives the Father properly no right, 
but obliges the ſon directly. But then this is to be added, thar this obligation is 
only contirm'd by the Civil laws, but it is immediately tied upon him by the Natu- 
ral : for a ſon is bound to keep his Father from ſtarving, though he be a Pardiro, or 
an Out-law, that is, though he have loſt all civil rights, becauſe no Civil power can 


prejudice a Divine Commandment. Plutarch tells that by Solon's law the fon was In vita Sulons 


not bound to give his Father aliment, if his Father caus'd him to learn no trade, or 
taught him nothing whereby he might get his living. Indeed if the Father neither 
did give him whereon to live, nor teach him whereby he might ger it himſelf, the fon 
is the leſs oblig'd ; but yer ſufficiently for this, becaule it is by a law of Nature that 
he isoblig'd, and all ſuch obligations are before ſuch conditions can intervene. Il; 
@y 0 ryerliets arTryerraoau Suyarto Tos omaenvTas, Taid Ariſtotle, Something elle is to 
be conſidered beſides the advantages of education : the Father was the principle of 
his Being, and in that he can never be requited in kind, and therefore let him be paid 
by duty. 
_ But t the caſe be ſuch as divides the duty, and the money cannot be divided, what 
ſhall then be done ? Marco Tomaſo a Tradeſman in Yenice had a Father and a Son, both 
lame, both in great neceſſity. The Father loſt all his goods to the Turks, and the ſon 
had rowed inthe Gallies till all his ſtreogrh and health was gone : bur the poor Cut- 
ler ( for Tomaſo was no more ) was not able to religve them both : what ſhall he do? 
The caſe here is hard. Bur love deſcends, and aſtends not : therefore Tomaſo's bow- 
els yern upon his ſon ; and he cannot have that tenderneſs for his Father, and he 
. were unnatural if he ſhould let his ſon periſh. Iris true, but therefore he ought nor 
to negle& his Father and feed his ſon, becaule his ſon does not, cannot love him fo 
well as his Father does; and therefore he is obliged by gratitude to his Father, and 
by tenderneſs to his ſon; to this there is more natural inclination, bur to the other 
there is more natural duty. And therefore the Lawyers ſay that amor deſcenait, 15 to 
be underſtood quoad ordinem dilettionu, non quoad effettum obligationis, Love does de- 
ſcend, but it ſhould not in ſome caſes. And therefore when the law gives leave that 
a Son may by his Father be ſold to keep the Father from ſtarving, it ſhews plainly 
that the Father is in caſes of neceſlity to be preferred. 
4. And this indeed by the help of the Civil laws bring this rule to an inſtance of Pater- 
nal power ; for a Father in this law hath a right over his ſon, and can deliver him tro 
labour and ſervicefor the neceſſary ſupport of his helpleſs Father. This we find done 
frequently, 
_ Et tandem demiſſa in viſcera cenſu 
Filia reſtabat non iſto digna parente : 
Hanc quoque venait inops. | | 
And Esſebim tells it was done in the time of eMaximianus the Emperor ; and the 
Prophet Feremy brings in the people complaining in a time of famine, Our ſons and 
our daughters are too many, let us take corn {:* * veir price, that we may eat and live. 
But this being only in the caſe of extreme 1: :'ty 15 not to bedrawnto any thing 
elſe, for this power is only juſt when ir is un: .- 1 labie: and therefore it is permit- 
ted in laws, which do therefore {vo comply ici: the nece{lity, and endeavour to find a 
remedy, or to make it tolerable, that in fucl: c:ics the judges, if there be a conteſt » 
O002%4 the 
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the particular, are tied to proceed ſummarily : and if a ſon ſhould pretend caules of 
excuſe from giving aliment to his Father, during the whole conteſtation, and till the 
proof be made, the Son is tied to maintain his Father in the interval; fo careful arc 
the laws to ſecure the performance of this duty, for the omiſſion of which all rhe 
world hath obſerved great marks ofthe Divine diſpleaſure, expreſſed in judgments, 
and particularly of immature deaths ; ſo Homer oblerves of Semoiſius, 
vd's Toxeuat 
Oper la piAos arid we, purovialiO- 7 o aw, 

He refus'd to nouriſh his loving parents, and therefore he liv'd but a ſhort lite, 

One particular more is to be added, and that is, if an indigent Father have a rich 
Father living and a rich Son, although both are oblig'd to nouriſh him, yer it isin 
the Fathers power to burden the Son to excule the Grandfather ; that is, the power 
which the Father hath over the Son can requirethis duty : The Grandfather is equal- 
ly oblig'd, but the Son hath no power over him, the law hath. Foras for thething 
it ſelf there is noother difference init. But if the rich Father refuſes, he is wore 
than an Infidel, if the rich Son refuſes, he is impious ; the firſt is unnatural, and the 
ſecond is ungodly ; the firſt is a Heathen, and the other is no Chriſtian ; the Grand- 
father hath no bowels, and the Grandchild no gratitude ; the firſt hath no humani- 
ty, and the other no Religion; ſo that it 1s an even lay between them whichis the 
worſt : but the necefſitous Father may pur the duty actually upon the Son by reaſon 
of his Paternal power, that is, he may lo order it, that if the Son refuſes, he is not 
only uncharitable, but undutiful alſo, he commits two great fins ; whereas the re- 
fuling Grandfather commits but one, though that allo be enough to bring him an ex- 
treme damnation. 


| RULE IV. 
The Fathers power does not extend to matter of Religion, and perſwaſions of Faith, 


; T N the law of the 12. Tables it was written, Sacra privata perpetus manento, that 
Lib.2.deLegib. JL #he private Religion of a family ſhould not be alter'd: which Cicero expounds to 
mean that all thoſe to whom the care of the Father of the family did appertain, were 

tied to the celebration of the ſame res ; and the lawyers ſay, that F/is ſunt is ſa- 

| cris parentum dum ſunt in corum potefiate, Children are within the holy rites of their pa- 
Alciat.lb.'» rents while they are in their power. And indeed this is very true in the Court of Con- 
rerb,ſucra, Icience ſo long as their underſtanding is in their Fathers power; bur that is of all 
things firſt emancipated : when a Son can chuſe for himlelf, when he is capableof 

malice and perverſeneſs, when he is judicable by external and publick laws, then he 

is emancipated and (et free, ſoas he can chuſe his religion, and for that the Father 

hath no power over him but perſwaſion and inſtruction. For it is very obſervable, 

that asit was ſaid of the law of Moſes, it was a School-maſter to bring us unto 

Chriſt, ſoit is true of the Imperium domeſticam, the Fathers government, \ is a pe- 

dagogy to bring us to the obedience of the laws both of God and Man : the Fathers 
commands are exacted before the laws of God or Princes do require obedience; be- 

cauſe the Government of children is like the Government of the ſick and the mad- 

men, it isa proteRtion of them from harm, and an inſtitution of them to obedi- 

ence of God and of Kings ; and therefore the Father is to rule the Underſtanding 

of his child, till it be fit to berul'd by the laws of God ; that is, the child muſt be- 

lieve and learn, that he may chule and obey ; for ſo we ſee it in the baprizing 1 ants, 

the Fathers and Suſceptors firlt chuſe the childs religion, and then teach it hin: an 

then he muſt chuſe it himſelf. For the Fathers authority to the underſtanding ©: 

the child is but like a falſe arch or temporary ſupporter, put under the building till 

itcan ſtand alone : and it only hath this advantage, that the Father hath the prero- 

* Panonmit. Yoative of education, the priority of poſſeſſion, which how great it is all the expe- 
verland, & Trience of the world can tell. But that this is part of the Paternal power is evident, 
Baldus im |- becauſe no child is to be baptized without his Fathers will. A Turk, a Jew, 2 Hea- 
Ds bs ja, then can reckon their children i» Sacris Parentum *, they have power, a natural and 


perſon, proper power to breed up their children in what religion they pleaſe, bur not to - 
the 


is] 
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themin it ; for then when they can chule they are under no power of man, God ©7:l; 
is the Lord of the underſtanding : and theretore it 1s nodilobedience if a Son change: 
his Fathers religion, or refules to follow his Fathers change, tor he cannot be injur'd 
in that where he hath no right and no authority. 

But this is (vo to be under(tvod that the religion of the Son muſt at no hand preju- 
dice the Fathers Civil rights, (o that he muſt nor quit his Fathers houſe, if he be un- 
der his Fathers power, and by the laws of his country be oblig'd under that govern- 
ment. Vigoreas in his Sermon of S. eMartin, tells that S. Martin being but a Cate- 
chumen and yer unbapriz'd did ſtill abide with his Father and Muther, though they 
were Heathens, and he nevertheleſs did all the offices of a Chriſtian. And there is 
in this great duty, becauſe one right mult not deſtroy another ; and a man may be 
of what religion he pleaie without doing wrong to any man, for a man cannor be 
hindred in his perſwaſton, for though he dies, he is of that religion ; but no good 
religion does warrant the Son todo wrong to his Fathers legal rights. And therefore 
Marius Vitor obſerves of Abraham. 

Verum mente Deum venerans, Gentilia Sacra 
4averſatus erat ------ ; 
He was a great hater of his Fathers idolatry and the impious rites of his family, yet 
he did nor leave his Fathers houlc till after his Fathers death. 
Linqueret ut ſeaes patrias, terramque nocentem 
Pollutamque domum, niſi poſtquam morte parenutts 
; Tuſſa ſequi jam poſſe Det ſine fraude licebat, 
He might do it juſtly when he had no juſt power over him to reſtrain him by the cords 
of another juſtice and a differing duty. 

There is only this varzety to be added, that when either of the Parents is Chriſti- 
an, and the other Intidel, the Son 1s to be reckon'd to the believing Parent ; the 
cffe&t whereof can be this, that he or ſhe that believes hath a right ro educate the 
children in Chriſtianity without injury to the other, and the Church may baptize 
the children againſt the will of the unbeliever : and the reaſon of this is, the prero- 


_ gative of God, and of Chriſt who is head of the Church, aud the Soveraign of all the 


4. 


world ; for if the child is ſanQified and made holy by the believing Parent, then it 
may be brought to Chriſt ; that ſan&itication of it is Chriſt's ſeizure of it, it is his 
right, becaule he hath made a Covenant with the parents for themſelves and for their 
children. 

This is practis'd in the Countries of the Romwaz Communion to evil purpoſes ; and 
if the Father be a Heretick in their account, they teach their children to diſobey 
their parents, and [uppoſle herelie to deſtroy the Fathers right of power and govern- 
ment. Between Chriſtian and Chriſtian there is no difference as to matter of Civil 
rights ; no law allows that: but between Heathen and Chriſtian, ſo far as the foul 
1s concern'd, the right of Chriſt is indubitable; for we are ſure Chriſtianity is the 
true religion : but amongſt the Secs of Chriſtians the caſe is wholly differing, for 
they may both have enough to ſecure the ſouls of pious perſons, and yet may both be 
deceiv'd in their queſtion, and unneceſlary article. 


— 


RULE V. 


The Fathers power over the Children can remit an injury done to them, without sheir leave 
or conſent. 


I T HE reaſon of this depends upon the former conſiderations, and is to have its 


2, 


underſtanding accordingly. So long as the Son is within the Civil power of 

the Father, fo long as he lives in his houle, is ſubje& to his command, is nouriſh'd by 

his Fathers charge,. hath no diftin& rights of his own, he is in his Fathers poſſeſſion, 

and to be reckon'd by his meaſures, and therefore cannot have any a&1ons of injury for 
his own amendment. | 

But this is to be limited only to the effects of law and external Courts and trials 
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of right, or external actions of injury. For although a Son cannot repeat what the 
Father hath legally acquitted, yet 1t it be a perional action, in which Charity and 
peace are concerned, the injurious perion is bound in con{cience to ask the Syn tur- 
giveneſs, upon the account of S. Pay!'s words, Follow peace with all men and holief, 
and, for as much 5 4 poj;ble live peaceably with all men ; which no mancan be ſaid io 
do who hath done wrong to a perſon, to whom he will not doright. For belides the 
relation and rhe communication of its cfte&t between Father and Son, the Son is, 
perion too, and in perſonal actions hath an intereſt naturally and unalterably, which 
no fiction of law, no ſuppoſition of caſe can take off, So that all the legal and exter- 
nal obligation the Father may remit; but inthe perſonal there is ſomething of proper 
concernment. 

This is allo to be limited to an entercourſe with extraneous perſons, and js not tru: 
in actions between the Son and a conjunct perſon to him. And if the injury be done 
by a wife, or a ſpouſe, or a freed man, or a perlon endeared and oblig'd by the Sun, 
the Father cannot remit any ſuch injury. The reaſon 15, becauſe although by the 
force of the Civil or Municipal laws the Son be {uppos'd to be (till in the Fathers Pow- 
er, yet in ſuch things he hath ſome peculiarity, andis as to thole things free and in 
his own power. If the Sons wife commit adultery, the Father cannot forgive it, 
though the Son be under his Fathers power by law ; becaule as to all perſonal actions 
the Son hath a perional right, and ſuch things have great dependance upon the law of 
God and Nature, and thele things to ſome great purpoles do not at all communicate 
with the Civil laws. 

Laſtly, this Rule is fo to be underſtood and practis'd, that it be no prejudice tothe 


© juſts interelts of any other : and theretore a Father cannot (o forgive an injury done to 


his Son, that he ſhall be tied not to witneſs it in publick, when he is requir'd by the 
Civil power; for it may concern the Commonwealth that the Criminal be puniſh'd, 
when it may become the Father to pardon his and his Sons ſhare. He may remit all 
with which he hath to do, bur not that which may pals into the Exchequer. But in 
ſuch caſes the Judge may enquire, but the Son without the Fathers leave may be no 
voluntary acculcr. 


RULE VI. 


A Fathers authority cannot abide after his death, but the Sons piety to his Father muſt, 
and may paſs upon him ſome indiref obligations. 


: T H E Son after his Fathers death is as much lord of his perſon and his eſtate as his 


Father was : and therefore although all the a&ions which the living Father 
did, which by law or the nature of the thing have a permanent effect, ſtill do abide 
as they were left; yet thole things which are of an alterable nature, and to be admi- 
niſtred by new Councils, and to be determind by emergencies and proper circum- 
ſtances, or are directly ſubje& to Empire, or are perſonal concernments, thele are 
in the power ot the Son aſter his Fathers death. A Father cannot by his power com- 
mand a Son to marry a perſon whom the Father does, but the Son does not love : He 
cannot command the Son by a juſt and a fufficient authority never to be a Prieſt, or 
Biſhop, or Magiſtrate: for in thoſe things in which his own mere intereſt is concern- 
ed, his own under{tanding muſt be his guide, and his will his Ruler, for he alone 
does lie at ſtake whether it be good or bad ; and it is not reaſonable thar he ſhould go- 
vern who neither gets, nor loſes, nor knows. 
But though the Fathers authority be extin&, yet his memory is not, and there1s 


' Plety towards the dead, and toparents much more ; 'and of this the Heathens gave 


ſome worthy examples. Herodorrs tells that I/jonides, a people of Scythia, did vie 
to embalm their Fathers head, and then to cover it with gold, and uſe it for a Di- 
vine image, and pay to it the veneration of a yearly facritice. This they intended 
for an honour to their dead Father: but in this there were no ſigns of obedience. 
Nearer to this was that which Tertulliaz tells of the Naſamones, that they took 


their oracles at the graves of their Fathers, as ſuppoſing the ſouls of their Proge- 
nitors 
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nitors to have loine r1ght Or Care tO conduct their children. But it was a pretty ſto- 
ry that AE/:an lays the Lrachmares tell of a certain King of the Indians that had many Lb.15<s. | 
Sons, who being all of them ( the youngelt only excepted )) immorigerous and re- 
bellious, at laſt drove their Father and Mother from their Kingdom ; and they with 
their youngeſt Son w andriog in ſtrange places were quickly conſumed with age and 
wearincls and inconyenience. The young Son ſeeing his Parents dead, burnt their 
bodies, and ſtriking his head with a {word, put the aſhes into the wound, by that 
at of piety giving his Parents the moſt honourable Sepulture, but with it allo emble- 
matically repreienting that his Parents even after death had power upon his head, 
and that his head ought to be ſubmitted to them. And it was well; if piety goes 
before, whatever Guilouinels or obſervance comes afterwards it cannot eaſily be 


amils. 


Piety ſometimes does more than Authority can. Plus poteſt patria poteſtas in liberos 


quan lex, legrove, itt ſumma Dictatura, ſay the Lawyers; A Father or a Mother can 
prevail, when a Cozſulor a Prince cannot, Crum Martins Coriolanus pergebat infeſio 
amine aaverſus Patriam, qums ili arma ſuccuſſit ce manibus xiſt una Veturia? ſaith the 
Koman (tory. Corio/arws took up arms in rage againſt his Country ; and no authori- 
ty could ditarm him but his piety to his Mother / eraria, Now this principle 15a good 
one ; but it hath nov limits of it ſelf, but only what wegive to it our ſelves by pru- 
dence, and neceſſity,' and the nature cf the things that are to be done. But in things 
that are pious and prudent, or that are innocent and indifferent, a dying Fathers de- 
fire, or a living Fathers counſel ought to be eſteemed ſacred : and though they make 
no law, yet they pals an indire& obligation ; that is, it they be tranſgreſſed without 
reaſon, they cannot be tran{greſſed without impiety. Ir is certain, God is pleas'd 
with this obcdicnce of piety, as 15 apparent 1n the caſe of the Kechabites; and ſuch 
actions arc exemplar ina family, and make the name of Father venerable and ſacred ; 
and ſometimes the neglect of a dying Fathers charge hath met with a ſad event ; and a 
petulant dilobedience hath been a rebellion againſt the greateſt reaſon, which ſome- 
times is the greater by how much it ought the more to be conceal'd. Philotimus of 
Athens having oblerv'd his Son given to amours and wandring fancies, upon his death- 
bed charg'd him by all that was Sacred and Prophane, that however he did reſolve to 
pleaſe his fancy and fatisfie his impotert defires, he ſhould be ſare not to court or to fall 
in love with Pagnum, Philatimus dies, and Philodeftes his Son having quickly dried 
up his tears which were caus'd by rhe {moke of the funeral-pile, hath a great curioſity 
to viſit this pretty Creek that his Father had lo forbidden to him. He lees her, likes 
her, courts her, and lies with her ; and in the firſt night of their congreſs, ſhe being 
over-pleas'd, told him that the intinitely preſerr'd his kindneſs before the dull em- 
braces of his Father Philotimus which had (o often tired her. Upon this the young 
man ſtarts and trembles, and hnds his fin and ſhame, the rewards of an impious dif- 


obedience. 


His want of Piety to his dead father made him inceſtuous in his mixtures 


and impious in his luſts. And Pevſazzas telling of a father who meeting his fon in ,.. _ 
Charoz's boat, did then attempt to ſtrangle him, to revenge his impiety and difobe- © 
dience, by this does repreſent what their ſentence was concerning the reſentment of 
rebellion of Sons and their undecent ſtubbornneſs even after death. 

And this i5 vi fo much the greater regard, if the Father charges it upon the Son 
upon his bleſſing, and with great imprecations : for then unleſs the Father be evi- 
dently a light or trifling perion, there 1sto be ſuppoſed ſome great reaſon for the 
impoſition, and then nothing can warrant the laying it aſide, but a great neceſſity, 
or a very great good, and certain reaſon to rhe contrary ; that is, ſuch a cauſe as 
may make the contrary effect to be infinitely unlike any image of impiety or diſre- 
gard. But of this Parents alſo muſt be very cautious, and not to put a load of duty 
upon a trifle that ought not to bear it. For he is fooliſh that upon his bleſſing will 
command his Son to make much of his Sparrow or his Monkey ; and that Son is pro- 
digal of his Fathers bleſſing, that will venture it all to pleaſe his humour, and his 
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RU LS TY. 


Neither the Fathers authority, nor the Sons piety can «blige them to dy an aftion againſl the 
Laws of God, or of the Fathers and our juſt Superior. 


His Rule although it ſeems to contain 1n it nothing but what is ordinary and con- 
T felled, becaule God is rather to be obeyed than Man, and amungſt men the (u- 
preme rather than the ſuperior ; yet I have here deicribd it, becaule the explication 
of it will not only contain one great mealure of our duty and conduct of conicience, 
but it will give the full general proportion of the Fathers power and the Sons piety, 
and allo very muchendear the obedience and piety ot children. 

When Bzas had dilcouried well and wilcly that God was preſent in every place, he 
ſoon after argued weakly ; It God dwells in all places, his preſence makes all places 
holy, for it 1s his preſence that hallows a Temple, and then there can be no ſuch 
thing as ſacriledge ; for a thief that robs a Temple cannot carry it out of a Temple, 
but by carrying it into another. And upon ſucha trick as this lume in 4. Geliizs did 
argue that we were not toobey our parents. For either they command that which 
15 gvod, or that which 1s not good : It of it icIt it be good, then for its own lake we 
are to do it, not for their command ; but it it be nor good, then though they do 
command it, it is not to be done at all. For thele men ſuppoſed, there 1s ncceflity 
and holinels 1n every lawful aRion, as the other did ſuppole there was holineſs in 
every place of Gods abode. But this Sophiſtry is quickly diſcover'd. For beſides 
thar every thing is not neceſſary to be done, becaule it is good, but many are left 
toour choice todoor not todothem, there are many things allo w hich are not good 
in themſelves, but only become lo when they are commanded. In both theſe cales 
the authority of our Parents 1s competent. For if they be in themſelves good, but 
not neceſſary, by the command of our Parents they are made neceſſary, and pals in- 
toalaw. But it they be not good of themſelves, but when they are commanded be- 
come good, then alſo they become neceſſary. A. Gellizs inſtances, in militiams ire, 
7145 colore, honores capeſcere, cauſ.us defendere, uxorem ducere, uti juſſum proficiſct, ac- 
cerfitum venire, to go unto the country or to ſtay in the city, to live at Court or to 
live in your Farm, to take uparms or to be a merchant, to marry a wife, and to come 
when you are called, and to work in the vineyard, theſe things of themſelves are in- 
nocent and harmle(s, but not neceſſary of themſelves ; propterea in ejuſmodi omniuns 
rerumgeneribus patri parendum eſſe, In all things of this nature we are to obey our Father. 
But add this allo, that if it be ot it ſelf a duty, and of that nature that it ought to be 
done ſive imperet Pater, five non imperet, whether his Father command or mo, yet 
even liere allo the Fathers command is of great authority and great effe& ; for it adds 
anew law to the old commandment, and therefore the diſobedience is guilty of a 
new (in. 

But in things diſhoneſt and impious the Father hath no authority to give a com- 
mandment ; and if he does, the children are bound not to obey. If the Father com- 
mands the Son to marry a wife, to plead a cauſe for the guilty, obſequenaum eſt ; 
there is no more to be ſaid, the Father muſt be obeyed. Bur if he command the 
Son to marry a harlot, an impudent woman, a drunkard, or to be an advocate tor 


Catiline or Llodins, for Ravillac or Guido Faux, he is not to be obeyed, quoniam ac- 


cedente aliquo turpitudinis numero, aefinunt eſſe per ſeſe hec meaia & .indifferentia, 
When any turpitude is mingled with the action, it is no longer indifferent, or ſub- 
je& to command. ” And therefore we find Acrotatus commended among the anct- 
” ents, becauſe when his Parents had requir'd of him todo an unjuſt thing, he an- 
» ſwer'd, Iknow that you are willing I ſhould do that which is juſt, for ſo you taught 
” me todo. I will do therefore that which youdeſire I ſhouid,. but what you bid me 
I will not do. 

And yer if a Father commands an unjuſt thing, his Authority 1s not wholly no- 
thing. For firſt, though it mult not be obeyed, yer it muſt not be diſhunor'd, nor 
yet rcjefied but with great regard. ©nedam eſſe parendum, quedam non obſequen- 


aun, ſaid ſome in 4. Gellins, Sed ea tamen que obſequi non oportet, leniter > werecunae, 
ac 
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a ſine deteſtatione nimia, ſine opprobratione acerba reprehenſtonts declinanaa ſenſim, & 
relinquenda eſſe dicunt, quam reſpuenda, What 1s not fit to be obeyed, muſt be de- 
clin'd and avoided rather than rail'd at and rejected with reproach. FEtiam in bona 
cauſa filii apud parentes debet humilis eſſe oratio, ſaid Salvian, When a Son denies his 
Father he muſt do it with the language of obedience. Such as was the anſwer of 
Heeſilaus to his Father when he would have had him togive judgment againſt the i t 
laws, 4 te, Pater, 4puero didici parere legibus, quamobrem nunc quoque tibi obtempero, ques pour 
cavens nequid faciam preter leges, Thou haſt from my childhood, O Father, taught cuud, 
me to oblerve the laws ; therefore even now allo I obey your command, becauiel 
take care not to break them. For whatſoever the command be, yet the avthority is 
venerable ; if the command be unholy, yet the perſon is ſacred. L1b-»:. & filio ſer 
per honeſta & ſantta perſona Patris > Patrontvideridebet, (aid Hipian, The perſon of a 
Father is always honeſt and venerable to the Son, and fois that of a Patron to his freed 
man. 

2. Though the command is not to be obeyed in things diſhoneſt, yer that then al- 
ſo the fathers authority hath in it ſome regard appears by this, that if a Son tranſgreſ(- 
ſes the law by the command of his father, his puniſhment is ſomething the more ealie 
upon that account, though the offence be great, /. fin. de bon, damy. But if the of- 
fence be little, he is wholly excus'd faith thelaw, /. /zberorum. SetF. fin, & ſeq. de his 
qui x0. infam, Thus if a Son by the command of his father marries a widow within 
the year of mourning, he does not incur infamy by the law, ſay the Doctors. Velle 
enim non creditur qui obſequitur Imperio Patris vel Domini, faith the law ; and Fenia 
dignus eſt qui ovtemperavit, ſaith Upian: If he did obey the command of his father, he 
is to be pardon'd, it was not his own will ; that is, not his abſolutely, bur in a cer- 
tain regard, and in a degree of diminution. 

6. 3. The fathers authority hath this effe& alſo upon children, that if the father does 
wrong, the Son muſt bear it as long as it can be born : and therefore the Son may 
not go tolaw with the Father, and complain of him to the Judge, without leave 
from both their Superiors. For if by any means the Son can make the Father leſs 
than he is, it will deſtroy all duty, and diſpark the incloſure which Nature and the 
laws have made with fear and reverence. But this hath a double conſideration, the 
one in Religion, and the other in Laws. 

7. 3. In Religion weare to conſider not only what is lawful in the preciſe queſtion, 
but what is to be done in the whole complication and practice of it. For it the Su- 
preme can give leave in ſome caſe for a Son to complain of his Father to a Judge, 
then in ſome caſes it may be lawful to do it, that is, 1n thoſe caſes in which the law 
hath ſpecified and reſtrain'd the Paternal power, in thoſe things which the laws call 
exceſles and injuries, and which indeed in themſelves are cruel and intolerable. For 
in ſuch caſes the laws are a guard and defence to the —_ Son ; concerning 
whom although it is ſupposd that the Father takes ſufficient care ro keep him 
harmleſs, yet if the Father does not, the law does : and the law does indeed allow 
the greateſt power to Fathers, becauſe it preſumes it will be for the childs good 3 
but becauſe there are ſome perſons whom no 'preſumption can meaſure, who are 
wicked beyond all the uſual temptations and infirmities of mankind, therefore even 
1nextraordinary cafes there muſt be ſome proviſion; and therefore it 1s not to be 
ſuppoſed that it ſhall for ever be unlawful for Sons ro complain of their Fathers to 
the Prince. But what thoſe caſes are we can be taught by nothing bur by the laws 
themſelves, and by our own natural neceſſities. We muſt cry out when we cannot 
forbear, and we muſt throw off the burden under which we cannot ſtand ; only we 

muſt not throw it offas a wild horſe does his load, and kick it with our feet, but 
we mult lay it as gently down as we can. Thus if a Father refuſes to give alimony 
to his Son who cannot be otherwiſe provided for, the aid of the Prince or any fupert- 
or that can rightly give us remedy may be implor'd. If a Father beats his child till he 
lame or diſmember him, or endanger his life, the Son can be remedied, and with- 
out breach of duty can implore it. So long as a child is in his Fathers houſe, and un- 
der his Fathers power, theſe are the only cauſes in which he can be allowed legally 
ro complain : becauſe in all other things heis intircly under his Fathers power. Bur 
when he is emancipated, and quit from his direct authority, which the Lawyers ſig- 
nihe by the power of Caſtigation, then the Son hathdiſtin&t rights, and in them be- 
caule he can be injured, there are more cauſes of difference. Tothis therefore the an- 
{wer is, That 
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Thar in matters of contra, in little injuſtices, in any thing that is tolerable, i 
ſuch things the ſuffering of which can confilt with charity to our (elves and piety tg 
our relatives, if a Son does conteſt with his Father at law, it may be it isno proper 
a& of diſobedience, and there is nothing of rebellion 1n it againſt his juſt authority ; 
but there is alſo as little of piety ; eſpecially if we conſider that ſuch conteſts at law 
areextremely ſeldom manag'd with ordinary charity, and never without the greateſt 
reproach on one ſide, and (candal on both : and if the Son can ſecure that on his own 
part, yet whether that ſeeming undutifulneſs, and more than ſeeming want of Pious 
' and loving regard, may not exaſperate the Father into angry curſings and evil 
thoughts, is a conſideration of religion which ought to be taken care of by all that 
would be Innocent. There is not one of a thouſand that goes to law at all but he runs 
into ſo many temptations that it is very hard for him to do right, and to do nothing 
that is wrong : but not one 1n ten thouſand can juſtifie his cauſe and his perſon too, 
if he goes to be with a Father. And he will for no cauſe ſuffer wrong at any mans 
hands that will take no wrong of his Father; and he that does fo, will give but an 
ill account of his Chriſtianity. 

z, And theſe things appear the more by reaſon of the open diſlikes which the Law 
profeſſes againſt ſuch proceedings. For look at this thing in Law, and we find that 
the Laws expreſs the Sons obedience in univerſal terms; Omnibus que Pater imperat 
parendum, Sons muſt be obedient to their Parents in all things. Now if the diſpute 
be betwixt our obedience to God or toour Parents, it is an ill caſe; we know whom 
we are to obey, but the diſpute it ſelf is not good ; and the very making a queſtion 
of either isa diſadvantage to the honour of both : and therefore the Law, which ne- 
ver ſuppoſes a queſtion to be between God and our Father, does not think it fit to 
make this to be any exception to her indefinite terms3 and therefore Tiberizs ſaid it 
without a limitation, F:lium nox poſſe detreftare juſſa Pairis ; and Turnws againſt Tar- 
quin ſaid ſummarily and clearly, Nullam breviorem eſſe cognitionem quam que inter Pa- 
trem & Filium, pauciſque verbis tranſigi poſſe ; Ni pareat Patri, habendum infortunium, 
Between a Father and a Son the proceeding 1s ſhort, and the caſe quickly ſumm'd 
up ; Either let the Son obey, or let him be puniſhd. And the law accounts it a di- 
minution of ſuch ſupreme authorities, to have exceptions and reſervations expreſs'd 
in the firſt proviſions of the law ; and the very making God and the Father to be the 
oppoſite and compar'd perſons in the queſtion, is to leflen them both. In comparatic- 
ne perſonarum ineſt leſio & injuria, lay the Lawyers; There is ſome wrong done 
when you compare two Eminencies. Therefore in this caſe, if ever any ſuch thing 
does happen, without diſpute we know what we are to do: but it is not good that 
the laws ſhould take publick notice of it beforehand. But if the queſtion be between 
the Father and the Son, the law is ſogreat an enemy to all ſuch queſtions, right or 
wrong, that the law judges for the perſon of the Father, even when it does not like 
the cauſe. Itdoes ſo inthe caſe of all Superiors in ſome degree, and therefore much 
more in the caſe of Fathers. Ju: quod deprimitur, aufertur ; if you leſſen the autho- 
rity, you take itaway ; and then you do injury, though by doing of right. When 
AcciaVariolaqueſtion'd her Fathers Teſtament, becauſe he had left immoderate Le- 
gacies to her Mother-in-law, the Fathers of rich families were preſent in great num- 
bers, and the Sons of thoſe families attended for the ſentence in great and anxious ex- 
pecations, looking which intereſt ſhould get the advantage. But the Judges very 
wiſely left the caſe undetermin'd, becauſe it was hard on the Fathers ſide; but they 
were reſolved never to leave a precedent in which the children ſhould be in any thin 
ſuperior totheir Fathers: or that as Death and Love chang'd their quivers, ſo ol 
age ſhould be reckon'd as void of Counſel, and wiſdom and prudence ſhould be the 
portion of young men. 
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RULE VIII, 


It is not lawful for Children to eter into any laſting Courſe of life againſt the will or appro- 
bation of their Parents. 


I. His Rule contains two great Caſes. The firſt is concerning the Rates of Reli- 

gion ; the other is concerning the ſtates of Civil life. 

2, I, It is not lawful for children to take them any religious vows, or enter into any of 
thoſe which are called #ates of Religion, Viz. to take upon them the itate of ſingle 
life, to be Priefts, Monks, Friers, Hermits, or any thing of the like nature, without 
the conſent of their Parents. - 

3. Thomas Aquinas entred into the Dominican Order, and became a Frier without 
the conſent of his Parents: and that unjuſtifiable ation begat a more v-juſtifiable 
dodrine, Poft aynos pubertatis poſe liberos ſe voto religionis obligare, abſqu: wvoluntate 
parentum, That after 14. Years of age or the firſt ripeneſs, it is lawful fo: Children {25 
ro take upon them the vows of Religion, whether their Parents be willing or unwil- 
ling. And after his time it grew into a common doctrine and frequent practice ; 
and if a Monk could perſwade a young Heir, or a pregnant youth into their Cloyſters, 
they pretended to ſerve God, though certainly they ſerv'd themſelves, and uiſſery'd Bitar. | 2. 
a family. The ground they went upon was, the pretence of the great ſanity of 9 
the ſtate Monaſtical ; that it was for God and for religion; that to ſerve Go4 no 
Man that can chuſe hath need to ask leave ; that if the Father be ſuperior, ye: ©2d 
is the ſupreme; that it is Corba7; that if the young Man or Maiden be given :- Cod, 
he is given to him that hath more right to him or her than his Parents ; that r:..,gion 
in all things is to be preferr'd 3 and that although the Parents have a right over the 

| bodies of their Children, yet of their ſouls they are themſelves to diſpoſe, i-:cauſe 
theirs 15 the biggeſt intereſt and concern : and whereas God hath commar:ded to 
Honor our Father and Mother, we know that God is our Father, and the ©lhurch 
Is =: Mother ; and what does accrue to theſe, is no diminution to the others 
right. 

4. Againſt all theſe fair pretences it is ſufficient to oppoſe this one truth, T! »t Reli- 
gion and Piety cannot of themſelves croſs each other, but may very well {t:nd to- 
gether, and nothing is better than to do a neceſſary duty. And there n«:ds not 
much conſideration to tell which is better, to make our love to God and our love to 
our Parents, and our duty to them both to ſtand together, or to fight one wich ano- 
ther. God intends the firſt, that is certain, for he 1s not the author of diviſion, nor 
hath he made- one good contrary to another. For if one be ſet up againſt another 
they are both ſpoiled. For that duty that goes away is loſt ; and that duty which 
thruſts it away hath done evil, and therefore is not good. If therefore it be poſſible 
to do our duty to our Parents and to love God greatly at the ſame time, there needs 
no more to be {aid in this affair, but that we are to remember that a Man may great- 
ly ſerve God, and yet never be a Frier or a Prieſt ; and that allowing or ſuppoſing 
that theſe are _- advantages, or rather engagements of duty, yer it is certain 
that no ſtate of perfe&tion can be ſet forward by doing evil ; and he enters ill into 
the ſtate of perfetion that paſſes into it by the door of Undutifulneſs. 

. Now then, weare certain of this, that Parents have the firſt right, and the firit 
poſſeflion, and that to diſpoſſels any one of his rights againſt his will is great in- 
juſtice, and therefore that no end can ſanRikie it ; and that it would be a ſtrange re- 
Itgion which teaches impiety for pious conſiderations: and therefore without further 
inquiry, it follows that a Son may not upon any pretences of a religious manner 
and circumſtances of life ſubdue imſclf from his Fathers power, and put himſelf 

».. under other governments with which his Father ſhall have nothing to do. A Scn 
hath no power over himſelf, for he belongs to and is under the power of another ; 
and therefore if he does ſubdu& himſelf, he is unduriful, and impious, and unjuſt, 
and does not Honor his Father and his Mother. Burt he that does perſwade the Son 
from his Fathers houſe into a Monaſtery, is revs Plagii, he is a Man-ſtealer. © ,,.. wg. 
Patr; eripit filium,” educatori alumaum, Domino ſervum, Leo efficit impium, educator on. ; 
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ingratum, Domino nequam, {aid Tertullian, He that debauches a Son, a Pupil, or a 
Servant, and ſnatches them from their Father, their Guardian, or their Lord, make. 
them impious, ingrateful and vile. And becauſe this was done by ſome upon pre- 
tence of piety, the Council of Gazgra forbad it upon a curſe. ©uicungue filtt 1 
parentibus pretextu Divini cultus ab ſcedunt, net debitam reverentiam impendunt lis... 
anathema finf, Pretence of the Divine ſervice 15 no good warranty for diſobedience 
to Parents ; and they who ſo _— their Fathers bleſſing, will meet with the 
curſe of their Mother. And this Canon was cited and rentwed in the ſixth Counci] 
of Conſtantinople, * The Council of Tribur torbids exprelly a young Maiden before 
twelve years of age to enter into a Monaſtery without che conſent of her Guardian. 
Gratian citing this Decree, adds ſomething of his own ; for it is not known whence 
he had it, except from the degenerous and corrupt practices of his own times. $; 
wero in fortiort etate adoleſcentula ſervire Deo elegerit, non et poteſtas parentibns prohi- 
bendi, If the young Man or Maiden be of greater age, the Parents have no power to 
forbid him : which is a clauſe which is not to be found in the Codes of Councils, in 
any editions old or new. But when Monaſtical life had reputation and ſecular ad- 
vantages upon religious pretences, then the advocates and promoters of it were wil- 
ling by right or wrong to et 1t forward. But the corruption.15 plain, and apparent- 
ly againſt the doctrine and practices of the Fathers of the Church. 

S. « Ambroſe and S. b Auſtin lay that a Father or Mother ought not to hinder a ſon 
or daughter from entring to a Monaſtery. But then, things were ſo ordered that 
the entry thither was not a perpetual bond, but a going thither as to 'a Chriſtian 
School, a place for inſtitution and holy practice, and from thence they might re- 
turn when they would, they might ſerve God and their Parents too: the profeſſion 
of a Monk was then nothing elle but 14 liber eque vite ac pure Chriſtiane meditatio, 
a meditation and inſtitution of a Chriſtian life according to the rate of the Primi- 
tive ſimplicity, liberty and devotion. But beſides this, though they exhort Parents 
not to hinder their Children, yet they affirm that they have power todo it, and they 
may if they will; as appears amply in S. 4Aſtins Epiſtle to Ecdzcia, and in his 233. 
Epiſtle to Benexatus. But moſt plainly and dogmatically it is affirm'd by S. Baſil, 
Liberos nog eſſe recipiend6s in Monaſteriis, niſt a parentibus ſuis offerantur, Children are 
not tobe receiv'd into «Monaſteries unleſs their parents preſent them: and when $. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen had againſt his Fathers commandment run into a Monaſtery, he 
began to bethink himſelf what he had- done, and found that without impiety he 
could not be contumacious againſt his Father, and therefore left his ſolitude and 
return'd home. Et hoc (faith he) juſſu Dei magis quam hominum metu. Itaque, O 
pater, ditto jam audienti prebe benedittionem, This he did in obedience to God, and 
not for the fear of Men; and therefore upon the account of his obedience and return, 
he begg'd his Fathers bleſſing. But beſides this, there were two remarkable ex- 
amples which abundantly conclude this duty. * The one was of Heliodorus, who 
together with S. Hierom had undertaken a Monaſtical life by vow ; but finding that 
by Piety and Nature he was to regard his only ſiſter and her fon, he return'd to her 
houſe, and took upon him the habit of the Clergy, and left that of Monks. Againſt 
him S. Hierom, who was then a young Man, newly come from the Univerſity and 
the ſchools of Rhetorick, ſtorms very much, and ſays ſome things which when he 
was older and wiſer he changes and revokes, as appears in his Epiſtle ro Neporian, 
where he imputes. his former ſayings to his juvenile years and learning. Now 
though Heliodorus had no Parents when he undertook a Monaſtical life, and there- 
fore had his liberty ; yer it is therefore certain he beliey'd he ought not to have done 
it without the conſent of Parents if they had been living, becauſe he did ſuppoſe a 
leſs Piety, even to his Siſter and his Nephew, to be a ſufficient reaſon for him to 


| leave his ſolitude and ſhew Piety at home. * But the other inſtance is more mate- 
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rial. Stagirizs was made a Monk, not againſt his Fathers commandment, but 
againſt his Counſel, The Father was very unwilling, but durſt nor exprelly forbid 
it, upon ſome ſcruples which were put into his head by the humours which were 
then beginning. But becauſe he had negle&ed his Father's Counſel, and causd 
trouble to him, Sragirizs was vexed with the Devil, and S. Chryſo#tom: took great 
pains to comfort him. But afterwards the manners of Men grew worſe, and all 
religion was incloſed in a Friers habit, and it grew to be eſteemed excellent to enter 
into a Monaſtery, and whatſoever did hinder it was to be deſpis'd, or us'd like a 

tempta- 
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temptation ; and the Orders of Religion grew potent and prevail'd over private in- 
terelts and private religion, and by degrees it enter'd into unſufferable milchiefs and 
impiety. It was ſometimes reltrain'd by good laws, fo that it could not grow fo faſt, 
Charles the Great made a law concerning it : De pueris vero ſine voluntate parextum 
ut tonſurentur, vel puelle velentur, moass omnibus inhibitum eſt, Boys muſt not be ſhorn Lib.s.cap $5 
nor maidens veil'd without the conſent of their parents. And to the tranſgreſſors of 
this law a fine was impos'd, the ſame with that which was appointed in the Slick 
law * ; which did equally forbid them to be ſlain and to beſhorn. For by religious * 7. 4c iis qui 
pretences not tv do kindneſs to their parents our Blefſed Saviour called hypocrifie in _—Y vel pua- 
the Phariſces; and therefore upon the like pretences to do them. wrong, to take their Gr 
right from them, todiſpoſlels them of their deareſt pledges, muſt needs be ſo much 
the worſe. It is that which our Bleſſed Saviour calls Hypocrifie, and diſhonouring onr 
parents: Iris that which the Church does call an Anathema, which the Laws call 
plagium, or man-ſtealing : It is homicide 1n the account of the Imperial laws: and 
S. Bernard calls them Wolves that do it, in his firſt Epiſtle, which, as the ſtory runs, 
was not written without a Miracle. 
7, Theother great caſe is1n the Marriage of their Children, concerning which the 
ſentence is ready and acknowledged in the greateſt part of ir, 


+ * * 


2. It u unlawful for Children to marry without and againſt the conſent 
of their Parents, 


That ſuch marriages are not /icite is confels'd on all hands ; that is, the ſon or 
daughter ſin againſt God and the laws, by marrying againſt his Fathers Command- 
Mmenr. 

Aadeone impotenti animoeſſe, ut prater civium 
Morem atque legem, > ſui voluntatem patris, Terent. 
Tamen hanc habere ſtudeat, cum ſummo probro ? 


ſaid he in the Comedy. Ir is diſhonourable, and a ſhame to take a wife againſt the 
will of his Father ; it is againſt the manners and the laws of all Republicks. But 
whether they be /egitime or no is a great queſtion ; that 15, whether they be wholly 
invalid and null in law, or incaſe they be valid, whether or no they ſuffer any dimi- 
nution, and what it is. 

8. Amongſt the Ancients, and for a long time in the Civillaw, ſuch marriages were 
elteem'd hegitimate, and no better than a mere Concubinate. So O24 intimates in 
the marriage of Pyrammw and Thibe. 

--»---= Tea quoque jure coiſſent, 
Sea veruere patres === 
Ifthe parents had not forbidden, the marriage had been legitimate; but therefore 
not then when they are forbidden: and therefore as inceſtuous marriages were not 
only Impious but Null, they are not only ſinful in the entry, bur all the way ; ſoare 
thele, alike evil inall the progreſſion, though as yet they have not a proper name in 
law, asthe other have. Burt 4pulcis is more expreſs ; Impares nuptie, & preterea 
#1 villa fine teſtibus + Patre non conſentiente faite, legitime non poſſunt vidert, ac per 
hoc ſpurimns iſte naſcetur. Unrqual marriages, clandeſtine, and made without the FS wa 
conſent can never ſeem legitimate, and therefore the children that are born will be illegs- 
temate.. And eMnuſeus obſerves in the marriage of Leander, that it was ominous and 
unlucky upon this reaſon, becauſe 
| 'Ouy vuiraiy acacs Ta TnNp X TT pATNPs 

The Father and the «Mother did not fing the Hymenaal or Marriage ſong: The ſame 
thing was obſerved alſo by the:Chriſtians; for when Tertullia» ts recounting the au- 
{picious ſigns and cauſes of a bleſſed marriage, he puts this in, Unde ſufficiam ad Ad Uxorem. 
enarranaam felicitatem ejues Matrimonii quod Eccleſia concitiat, & confirmat oblatio, 
+ obſignatum Angeli renunciant, Pater rato habet ? That marriage will be very pro- 

' {perous which is bleſſed by the Church, made ſolemn by publication and the rituals 
of religion, and eſtabliſht by the conſent of the Father. For withour it it. is not only 
inauſpicious and unlucky, bur illegal, unfirm and inſufficient. Nam ec in terrisWbidl.2.in fi 
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filit fine conſenſu Patrum rite + jure nubent, \aith he. For he liv'd in a time when the 
law pronounc'd ſuch marriages illegal, and the children baſtards. For as ſome con- 
tracts are invalid unleſs the folemnity of the law be oblcerved, and Teſtaments arc 
ineffetive without ſuch a number of witnefles ; ſo the law requires the conſent of 
Cle thru hs. Parents to make the eſpouſals to be a legal and valid contratt. Nox wideri juſtum 
winum, filium qui ex eo Matrimonio natww eft cut Pater non conſenſit, (aid Paulus the Lawyer : 
and this went fo far, that if a daughter were expos'd by her Father like a child of the 
people, and no care of her education or alimony taken, yet before the time of Con- 
ftantine, that daughter might not marry without the leave even of that unnatural 
Father. And amongſt the children of 4br4ham this was fo ſacredly obſerved, thar 
even there where by the event of things we perceive that the marriage was deſigned 
Genet.z4, Þy God, yetit was nor to be acted bur oo Fathers willingneſs; as appears inthe 
Judges 14.2.4 Caſes of Iſaac and Rebecca, Sampſon and his wife at Timnarh. Thus Agar took a wife 
for her ſon Iſhmael, and Jacob went into eMeſepotamiator a wife by the conſent of his 
| >= FA Father and Mother; and Sichems ask'd of his Father Hemor that he would get him the 
x Cor.3, daughter of Facob to wife. And the words ofthe Law were directed to the Father, 
not to the Son ; Non accipies Uxorem filiis tuis de filiabus eorum, & filiam tuam non dabis 
filio ejus ; and in the New Teſtament, He that giveth his Virgin in marriage doth well : 
ſtill it is the Parent that hath the right and the power ; it is the Parent that can make 

the contract ; he is the perſon ſuppos'd only competent in Law. 


IIS 
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 faid Hermione in Euripides, My Father is to take care of my eſpouſals ; that's no part of 
_ Patrle yy care or determination. And S. Ambroſe, by the example of Rebecca, ſaid that the 
ra: choice of a husband for his daughter is to be permitted tothe Father. 

g. And indeed by theſe inſtances and the perpetual practice and perſwaſion of the old 
world we cannot ſuppole it to be leſs than a Natural law, or a natural reaſon, of zrcat 
effe&, or of great neceſſity. When the daughter of Cyaxarnus was ask'd who: the 
would marry, ſhe anſwer'd, Cyrus; for when they were children together he had 
delighted her with pretty ſongs and converſation : And when ſhe was offer'd to him 

. _  witharoyal robe, | and a crown of gold, and all Media for her dowry, Cyrus 
—_— anſwer'd, Er genus & puellam & dotalia laude, I like the Lady, her dowry and 1d fami- 
” ty, but I maſt have theſe agree with the mind of my Father and my Mother, and 

then I will marry her. For ( as Pazegyr# in Plantws tgld his (iſter ) i Patris poteſtate 
eſſe ſitum liberorum matrimonium, quibus fatiendum hac in parte fit quod Patres imperant, 
Chilarens marriage is in the power of their Father, and they muſt do what their Father 
Andria,AR.s. commands : and Simo would not allow Pamphilxs to call him Father, whea hedil- 
—_ obey'd him in this particular, 
| Duid, mi Pater ? quaſi tu hujut indigeas Patris. 
Domw, Uxor, libert inventi invito Patre, 
But Pamphilas in deſpite of his paſſion, ſuffered his duty to prevail, 
Tibi, Pater, me dedo : quidvis oneris impone, impera. 
Vis me Uxorem ducere ? hanc vis amittere ? ut potero feram. 
P amphilus offer'd to = Glycerium if his Father pleas'd, and yet he had been contraQ- 
ed to her, and had a Son by her. Certain it is, theſe contracts were to all purpoſes 
iavalid by the Civil law both of the Greeks and Romans. Naptias conſiſtere non poſſe 
arvrs. 15 nifi conſentiant omnes, hoc eſt qui coeunt, quorumque in poteſtate ſunt, ſaith the Law, 
Monachi, Inſt. de nuptiis ff. de ritu uuptiarum, Andin the Jus Greco-Romanum there 1s an ex- 
preſs Canon, £2»: in aliena poteſtate ſunt eorum patta wihil habent firmi: romes que 
citra voluntatem nuptie fiunt eorum penes quos poteſtas eſt, pro ſcortationibus habentur. 
This is peremptory. Such marriages are fornications, and therefore the children are 
Baftards, And of this Fuſtinren gives this account, Fuſt<s nuptias inter ſe contrahunt 
qui ſecundam pracepta legum coeunt, Thoſe marriages are true which are confederated ac- 
cording to the precepts of laws, when the contrattors are of fitting age, whether they be the 
chief, or the ſons of families, Only if they be ſons of families, they muſt have their con- 
ſent in whoſe power they are. Nam hoc fieri debere, + civilis & naturalis ratio ſuaadet, 
in tantum ut juſſus parentum precedere debeat, For that this ought to be done, that the 
Fathers conſent muſt be before the marriage, not only is rat by cial or political rea 
ſon, but alſo by the natural, Th 
us 
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Thus it was in the Natural and in the Civil law ; and at firſt, and for a long time 


after, it was no otherwiſe in the Canon law. To this purpoſe is that famous Decree 


of Po 


Enariſtus ; Aliter legitimum non fit conjugium niſt ab is qui ſuper ipſam farmi- 
nam dominationem habere videntur, & a quibus cuſtoditur, uxor petatur, & 4 parenti- 
bus & propinquioribus ſponſetur, & legibus dotetur, Enuariſtus had enumerated a great 


& h.betur 46" 
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many things which were fit (as he thought) and much for the honeſty and decency, 
the bleſſing and proſperity of the marriage ; as attending to ſolemn prayers for two or 
three days, oblations and bride-men, and ſome other things which are now out of ule: 
he proceeds to that which was eſſential to the contra&, the conſent of Parents; and 
aliter legitimum non ſit, it cannot otherwiſe be legitimate : and he adds, aliter vero pre- 
ſumpta non conjugia , ſed adulteria, wel contubernia, vel ſtupra aut fornicationes potius 
quam legitima conjugia eſſe non dubitatur, Marriages without the conſent of Parents 
are adulteries and raviſhments, fornications, and concubinate, any thing rather than 
marriages. To this accords that Canon of S. Baſil, Puellis que preter Patris ſenten- Cm, 48. ir 
tiam fornicatores ſecute ſunt,reconciliatts parentibus videtur res remedium accipere ;- ſed On:Parrumy, 


04 protinus ad communionem reſtituentur, ſed triennio punientur. 


1n Grzcor. 


If Fathers will PAr- Nomocan. 


don their daughters that without their leave run after wanton perſons, their crime 

as to him ſeems to be taken off ; yet let them be pur for three years into the ſtation 

of Penitents. Upon this Canon Theodorus Balſamon ſays, that by [ Puellis}or Girles, 

S. Baſil «© means thoſe that are under their Fathers power : and that if any ſuch give 

« themſelves up to their lovers without their Fathers conſent and are diſhonour'd, 

« although they to themſelves ſeem to be married, yet ſuch marriages are not valid, 

« they cannot ftand : and for this there is no remedy but being reconcil'd to their 

« Fathers. But $. Baſil is allo as exprels himſelf in his text as Ba{ſamos in bis Com- 

<« mentary, for in his 40th. Canon he ſays that marriages without the conſent of 

<« them in whoſe power they are, are fornications and not marriages. And therefore 
the Council of Carthage requires that when the Bridegroom and his Bride are to be 
bleſſed by the Prieſt, thar is, ſolemnly married, they ſhould be preſented to the Prieſt 

| by their Parents or their deputies ; which thing is carefully to this day obſerved in 
the Church of England. For according to the {aying of $. Leo, Paterno arbitrio fe- * Mibetur 32. 
ming viris juntte carent culpa; If Maidens be joyn'd to their Husbands by the conſent © © 
of their Parents, there is then nothing but innocence, no body hath cauſe to com- 
plain. But that's not all. For Gratiaz expounding theſe words, ſays that from 
hence | datur intelligi quod Paternns conſenſus deſideratur in nuptiis, nec ſine eo legitimg 
nuptie habeantur} we are given t0 underſtand that the Fathers conſent is requir d, and 
without it the marriages are not to be accounted legitimate : and for it he quotes the 
words of Exariſtus before mention'd. But the Council of 4quiſzra-e did not only ſe- 
parate ſuch marriages when the Maiden was ſtoln away without her Parents leave, but in tir. de foe- 


would not allow that ever after they ſhould be Man and Wife, 


as we find in Burchard; min, non Con» | 
ecrat, Cap, 37, 


and the ſame was "_ in the Council of Melds, which for its warrant quotes a 36. q. 2. 


{ynodal detinition of S. 


regory to the ſame purpoſe. 
The Church was indeed very ſevere againſt ſuch undutiful proceedings and rebel- 


cuit. 


lions againſt the ſupreme natural power ; and therefore the Council in # ris and dj- I'd. 


vers others did anathematize them that ſo married, & even when they were reconci 


Vidz cttam 
I'd Conc'1, l-arlf, 


to their Parents did impoſe on them ſevere penances. But becauſe when things were 35: 4.2. 27: 


once come to that paſs. Fathers perceived that the reputation of their Children was 


q. 2+ nullus. 


loſt, and that ic was not eaſie to get other honeſt Matches for their Children, and 
eſpecially when Marriage began to be called a Sacrament, and ſome ſcruples were 
W the Clergy caſt into this affair, and becauſe Men were willing to make the beſt 
of a bad Market; the Fathers gave over making uſe of this power given them by 
the laws, and thought the publick penances were caſtigation ſufficient. Bur rhen 
according to the nature of all good laws and manners running down the hill, this 
thing never left runni 
where and when they pleaſed ; and though it was ſaid to be a fault, yet faitum waler, 
fieri non debuit, it was decreed in the Council of Trent to be valid atid effecual. 


till children had leave to deſpiſe their Parents, and marry 


But now this ſentence which indeed relies upon ſome reaſon and very great autho- 


rity, and 1s wiſe and fit to prevent much evil in families, 1s yet very ſevere, and 
ought to receive ſome allay ; which when I have repreſented upon the general conſi- 


deration, I ſhall endeavour to give it a right underſtanding, and deſcribe the truth 
that lies between the tiyo extremes, and was yet nevet affirm'd and deſcrib'd by any 
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one that 1 know of, but is determinable by a juſt weighing of all that which very 
many wiſe Men have ſaid, being pur together. EL} 

13, Firſt therefore I conlider what QLuintilian (aid : © If it be lawful at any time for a 
Declzm.257. «ſon to do an action otherwiſe unreprovable without the conlent of Parents, 'cer- 
i 370, « tainly liberty 1s 1n nothing ſo necellary as in marriage. Ego eligam cum qua vitty- 

rus ſum, ego comitem laborum , ſollicitudinum , curarum ipſe perpendam, © uis enim 

emare aliens animo pote#t? It is fit that I ſhould chule her or him with whom I muſt 

always live, the partner of my joys and ſorrows, the companion of my cares, the 

Father or the Mother of my own Children : for it is impoſſible that a Man ſhould 

love with any affections bur his own. And if Pamphilis can love none but Glycerinm, 

Lib. 3. in La- jt will be hard for Simzo, whoſe fires are extin& by age, to command his fon to burn 
ate and pine away without remedy and pity. It was better which Pauſazias tells of 
Dana, that he gave his daughters leave to chule their husbands ; and Herodotus tells 

in Eratos, that Callias the 4rhenian was much commended by the Greeks becaule he permitted 

to his daughters to chuſe what husbands, not he, but themſelves lik'd beſt. 
But the caſe is to be determin'd by theſe three Propoſitions. 

ks When ſons or daughters are of competent years and have the uſe of reaſon, they 

can naturally contratt marriages ; that is, there is nothing naturally requir'd but thar 

they can conſent, and be of a marriageable ſtrength. Sufficiat ſoles conſenſus illorum 

<.tuz de Sponſ, de quorum, quarumque conjunitionibus agitur, ſaid Clement the third, Conſent alone 
TY makes marriage ; that is, it makes a marriage naturally valid, if it be done by thoſe 
perſons who naturally can conſent. For that the conſent of Parents is not eflential- 

ly neceſſary to the validity of the contract naturally, appears in many inſtances, 

1. Becauſe Children can contract when their Parents are dead. 2. Becaule if 

their Father be dead, and their Mother living, the fon that is of years of diſ- 

cretion 1s not under his Mothers power as to that, but that upon great and good 

reaſon he may marry by his own choice. 3. A ſon may marry at the command of 

a Prince, when it is for the publick good, though his Father at the ſame time re- 

gard nothing but his private. 4. It a Father ſay nothing to hinder it, though he be 

ſecretly unwilling, or owns the unwillingneſs, but behaves himſelf negatively as 

to any cooperation, yet the ſon may marry : which demonſtrates that the Fathers 

conſent is no active principle, ingredient into the. marriage, but a privative or a 

negative only ; that 1s, he can forbid it, and ſo hinder it, but it is not therefore na- 

turally invalid ; that is, he can legally preveat it, but not naturally annul ir. 5. If the 

marriage of the ſon be not only of regard and advantage to the fon, bur fo far from 

doing 1njury to the Father, that it does him honour ; the laws declare that ſuch 2 

marriage is valid, though the Father out of humour diſagree. And therefore when 

the law ſays that the fon cannot contract marriage bur with his Fathers conſent, 
VideAſcaniuw the DoCtors limit 1t amongſt other caſes to this eſpecially, qu4do filius ducerer 
Mao ap - uxorem turpem & indignam, when the ſon marries dithonourably ; for then (ſay Bar- 
eria poreft. cap, Fol and Decins) there 1s injury done to the Father : fo that the prohibition lying 
6. effet.6. for this reaſon , when the caſe is contrary to the reaſon, the extraordinary effect 
muſt be contrary to the ordinary law. 6. Whatever the law decrees in deteſtation 

of Childrens diſobedience, yet the marriage though to ſome civil effe&s it is null'd, 

yet that it is naturally valid appears in this, becauſe the ſon that is born of that 

marriage is the Grandfathers own, and if the Father die before the Grandfather, 

L, Dh Gans the Grandchild muſt inherit. So that the puniſhment is but perſonally on the ſon, 
tron, © and is not a perfect inyalidating of the marriage. And this very caſe was deter- 
min'd. in the Parliament of Harlay in behalf of «Marguerite de Neſdes her Children, 

the Nephews of her Husbands Father, in the Year 1584. 7. If the Father be 
unreaſonable, and offers to his ſon or daughter an ugly, a deform'd, a vitious or 2 
baſe perſon, and gives him no other choice, and the ſon cannot contain and livea fin- 

gle life, by the conſent of all Men the ſon may refuſe, and he cannot but chuſe ano- 

'Þ ther. 8. The ſame is the cale, if the Father be negligent ; thea by the law aſon 

& Cate ſooner and a maiden afrer 25, years of age can chule for her ſelf, * Az ſedere oportuit 
arum, domi virginem tam grandem? (aid Phalaris, Pao yd avipuros auger Siboxlei, 2 ”n 
od þ node Ate, En mages tvs Guarw: Yyeorous Fuyarhp oivepion' For it 1s ible that a Maid 
de cont. tab. ſhould be luffer'd to pals the flower of her age at home. And when the Gamara San- 
*Phalar.Epift. he4rjzz had (aid [ Do not proſtitute thy daughter, to make her a harlot] Rebbs Eliezer 


b+ oh ſaid this was ſpoken to him that marries his daughter to an old Man. R. 4kiba lays, it 


was 
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was meant of him qui domi retinet filiam nubilem, that keeps his daughter at hotrie 
too long. Which two laſt caſes relying upon the ſame reaſon produce the ſame 
effe&, That the Fathers conſent, though highly to be requir'd, yet is not eflenti- 
ally neceſſary ; it may be a valid marriage without. 9. And thjs is true allo in 


caſe of Emancipation *, or quitting the Son from the Fathers power ; he is ſus $4 


® Ulpian, 1.2; 
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juris, and can marry where he will, and yet he ows to his Father all the obedience patus.fde bo- 
to which by the law of Nature he was obliged. 10. If a Son marries without his Moree. | 


Fathers conſent, the law fays it is void z but yetit 1s not fo void, but that the Hoc obſervant 


Fathers approbation makes it valid without marrying again: which could not be, 2< 201,10, 
if it were naturally invalid, but therefore it is both naturally and *Eccleſiaſtically "yp 6 eg 


ood. © nod enim ab initio male fattum eſt, parentum poſtea conſenſus reparare videtur, ti.r.n Can, 
# . . q h F he fr © h d ke B. 11.38, 
laid Balſamon : it was ill done at firſt, and the Fathers conlent repairs the damage ; 1,5 6, 


bur if it was invalid and null at firſt, nothing can .make it alive upon the firlt ſtock. 
© nod enim ab initio non valuit, progreſſu temporis valere non debet, ſaith the law. 
11. Servants or ſlaves in the Civil law were as much in the power of their Lords as 
ſons inthe power of their Fathers 3 as much I ſay, though not for ſo many realans ; 
and yet the marriage of ſervants was valid in law, though contracted without the 


conſent of their Lords ; as Pope Alexander the third wrote in a decretal Epiſtle to the C.r.extra.ds 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury : and therefore that the marriage of ſons and daughters 
may be (o too, that is, not to be diflolyed, not to. be declar'd null in conſcience, l 
can find no reaſon to the contrary. 12. We find in Scripture that Eſas's marriages 
were valid and went on, though contracted againſt the intereſt of that family, the . 
pleaſure of the parents, and, as Lyr« ſays, without their conſent. It is true 1ndeed 


conug,ſer VOTLs 


that the Feruſalem Thargum ſays, that they were a grief to Iſaac and Rebecca, becauſe G:a.26. 35. 


they were undutiful, and proud, and idolatrous, refuſing to be taught by their 
Husbands, Father or Mother. But when I conſider that it is not only affirmed by 
Rebecca, that they were an affliction to her,, but obſerv'd at the very tirſt taking of 
them in, that they were a grief to both of them, and that Eſa afterwards to gratifie 
his Father did marry his Cozen-german, the daughter of his Uncle I/þmae/ ; the 
opinion of Lyra ſeems moſt probable, and that Iſaac and Rebecca did not conſent, and 
were not pleas'd with thoſe firſt marriages. But if this ſhould fail, there are argu- 
ments enough beſides to evince that naturally ſuch marriages are valid, though at no 
hand they ought to be done. | 
But what then ſhall we ſay to all the former diſcourſe, which prov'd that thoſe 
marriages were illegitimate, and the conjun&ions no better than concubinate? Does 
all that heap of things, and ſayings of wile men. and laws Eccleſiaſtical and Civil 
and Natural, effe& nothing? or do they prevail intirely ? That they effe& ſomething 
' their own ſtrength does evidence 3 that they do not prevail to effec a naturalnullity 
in marriage, the contrary arguments deſcrib'd in the former Number do ſufficiently 
prove. What then is the concluſion ? . 
From hence we may learn it. 2. Although the marriage is naturally walid, yet that 

natural yalidity can have this effect only, that it can for ever bind the conſcience of the 
engaged parties to faith ani mutual love, and to cohabitation when it is not hindred ; and 
It is, even when it is moſt of all forbidden, yet potentially legitimate, that is, it wants 
no-features and lineaments, nor life, but it wants ſolemnity and publication ; that is, 
it ishike an Embryo in his Mothers womb, there it muſt ſtay till the law gives it name 
and birth. * For it is to be conſider'd, that although the young folks can contraR even 
againſt their parents will, yer they can be hindred from poſſeſſion : Not only becauſe 
natural rights can be impeded in their uſe and challenge by the Supreme civil power ; 
but becaule thereis in marriage ſomething that is wholly in the power of the Civi 
law. For in marriage there are three things, #nity, and Society, and Myſtery. This laſt 
15 not of preſcnt confideration, becauſe it is wholly of ſpiritual nature, and therefore 
of Eccleſiaſtical cognizance. But of the other two, the firſt is in the power of the 
Contractors, the latter is in the power of the Commonwealth. From union of minds, 
and obligation of mutual duties and affections, and perpetuity of relations they can- 
not be kept by their diſſenting parents, or by the Civil law. But from being a ſociety, 
trom beginning a legal family, from rights of ſucceſſion, from reckoning deſcents in 
their line, and from cohabitation they can be kept by that power which is the Su- 
preme in the eſtabliſhment and conduR of all ſocieties. And the conſequent of this 
w1ll be, not only that ſuch perſons ſhall loſe all civil benefits and profits of inheri- 
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tance, that is, all that can come from Society, but even their very Unity will be diſpa- 
rag'd, ſo as it ſhall be eſteem'd no berter than tormcation ; nor that it is ſo before God 

or 15 againſt the vertue of Chaſtity, but that it'is ſo in the Civil account,. and: is 
againit the laws of Marriage. Iris 1n this asitis in the caſe of Rapruror Raviſh- 
ment. Inthe Civil law, he that takes away a'mans daughter without the conſent 
of her parents r4piviſſe dicitur 15 a Raviſher : but it isnot lo in the C anon law, it is 
not ſoin Nature or Conſcience. Raptwus ibi dicitur admitti ubi nzihil ante de naptiis 
dicitur : If there was no treaty of marriage, it is a'rape ; but if the man w aSlecretly be- 
trothed, to carry heraway and 1lye with her is no rape, /icet parentes reclamarent, al- 
though the parents were againſt it, ' (aid Pope Lucius the third. Now to call this a rape, 
and to puniſh it as if it were, 1s1n the power of law : juſt as the ſtealing of a knife 
out of a Church, or a Chalice'out of the Clerks houſe, may by law be called Sacri- 
ledge ; and theft it is fo toall the purpoſes of law ;- though before God ir may nordif- 
fer from ſimple theft. So for young lovers to lye together before publication is by 
the Canon law called Antenuptialis fornicatio, and is puniſhed as if it were ſo indeed : 
and yet though ir be evil in the eye of men, and upon that account is ſo in ir: felf, yer 
inthe eyes of God it's not fornication'; God himſelf having expreſly called a betrorh- 
ed woman by the name of wife, and puniſh'd her falſhood to her Husband before mar- 
riage wirh the ſameevil as adultery. And thus it is in the preſent enquiry : Marriage: 
of perſons in minority is naturally invalid, becauſe they are naturally unable to make 
a contra for their good, they underſtand it not ; but if they be of good years,though 
under their Fathers power, they are naturally able, bur politically unable, and there- 
fore are inevitably ingag'd inan evil condition, and they have ſinn'd, andit isa mi- 
racle if they do not ſin again, and abide in itupon'this account, For the marriage is 
good within doors, bur it is not good abroad: they are both oblig'd, arid'yet cannot 
pay their obligation : this marriage is not good in law, aid yet they cannot chuſe an- 
other in conſcience: it was by their own fault, and- therefore they muſt bear their 
own burden : they are guilty of fornication, bur it is not a fin againſt the ſeventh 
Commandment: they have not diſhonour'd their own bodies between themſelves, but 
they have diſhonour'd them before all the world befides. And as covetouſneff is idola- 
try, and rebellion is witchcraft, fo this diſobedience is nnchaſtity, it is uncleanneſi againſt 
the fifth Commandment : and therefore'it is no legal marflage; but unlawful ar firſt, 
and remains ſo all the way, till a legal remedy be found our. For this thing is right- 
ly ſtated by Pa#ls the Lawyer : Matrimonid hee jure yon contrahi, ſed tamen contratts 
non ſos, Such marriages ought not to be made, but being made they cannot be diſſolved. 
And he gives an excellent reaſon for it ; contempplationem enim publice ntilitatis privato- 
rium commodis anteferri, Ir 1s of publick concern that marriages naturally valid be not 
reſcinded ; but it is but of private emolument that the Father ſhould be pleas'd in his 
daughter-in-law : and therefore although the * Law of God and man do their ſeveral 
ſhares for the ſecuring of every intereſt and concern, yet that regard which is greateſt 
and more publick is to be preterred. Now for the underſtanding of the full effect of 
this, and for the verification of it; it 1s to be conſider'd, that laws are called Perfe#, or 
—_— A perfect law is that which either in # ſe/for by the Magiſtrate reſcinds 
whatſoever was done againſt her preſcript, 7. Non dubinm, C. de legib. The imperfet 
law is that which does not indeed reſcind the thing, but inflits a puniſhment upon 
the tranſgreſſors : ſnch as was the /2zx Furia Teſtarmentaria, and ſuch as is the law con- 
cerning theſe forbidden martiages againſt their Fathers will; the Marriage muſt 
ſtand, and the married muſt lie under the punithment * : they 1n the civil law were 
reckon'd as Concubines, and their Children baſtards, and there was neither dowry 
nor marriage allowed. And upon this account, all thoſe ſayings which I brought in 
the former numbers * are true : the marriages were then civilly null, that is, in efti- 
mation of law, and to all intents and purpoſes of law were outlawed, and made unca- 
pable of civil benefirsand advantages ; but the law could not make them naturally 
null: and inthe Law of Moſes, although a maiden that had been humbled was to be- 
come the wife of him that did it, and to have her dowry accordingly, if her Father 
pleas'd, and he might chufe wherher he'would or no; yet there is no footſtep or ſign, 
that if he had betrothed himſelf unto her, and lyen with her, that then ſhe was not his 
wife, or that her diſſenting Father could make it null. Indeed divorces were fo caſt- 
ly granted then, that even 1n this caſe they had a remedy at hand : bur we are tied up 
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and that it was made to repreſent the union of the Church unto him, it is not ſo eaſie 
to untie this knot. So much as is in the power of-law, ſomuch is fit to be done for 
the ſecuring the Fathers authority and his rights according to the intereſts of religi- 
on and the publick : butthe laws themſelves have alimit ; and though they can ve- 
rifie all their own as, yetthey cannot annu] the At of God: Wne Dem conjunxit, 
nemo ſeparer, Conjunction of marriages is by a law of God and Nature, and to it no- 
thing is requir'd but a natural capacity and an explicite conſent, and therefore this no 
man can ſeparate. But yet, 

3. The Father hath over his children a double power ; a natural power and a po- 
litical, His Natural power is intire, abſolute, and unlimited, except where the 
Law of God or of Nations does intervene; but-then it laſts bur till the children are 
ableto underſtand and chufe, and ſhift for themſelves. For there are ſome natural and 
perſonal. rights relating to duty, tothe perpetuating the kind, to defending and pro- 
viding for themſelves, which are not to be taken from us, unleſs they be as wellor 
better ſupplied otherwhere ; for ſome can, and ſome cannot. The delires relating to 
marriage havein them ſo much natural neceſſity, and ſo much relation to perſonal 
duties, that either they muſt be in our own powers, or elſe our ſalvation muſt de- 
pend on other men. Meſcis neſtri arbitrii eſſe Matrimonia ? Aﬀettus noſtri nobis non ſer- 
viunt. Non potes efficere Imperio ut vel amen quam velis, vel oaerim, Matrimonium 
vero tum perpetuum eſt, fi mutua voluntate jungitur, Cum ergo queratur mihi uxor, ſocia 
thori, vite conſors, in omne ſeculum mihi eligendaeſt, 2 My wife is to dwell with me 
” forever, the half of my ſelf, my laſting joy or my laſting ſorrow, andif I do not 
love her we cannot live comfortably, and ro love I cannot be commanded, for my 
” affections are not at my own command, much lels at anothers : and therefore the 
condut of this belongs to my ſelf, and to none elſe, for ſomuch of the intereſt as the 
union and conjunction comes to; and inthis I am no mans ſubje&t, whenlam a man 
my elf. 

Bur the Father hath a political power, Patria peteſtas eſt jus quoddam quod habent 
qui funt de Imperio Romano in liberos Naturales & legitimos, fay the Lawyers. The 
paternal power is defin'd by the meaſures of the Komanlaw ; and (o itis in all Coun- 
ries by their own meaſures. Now in moſt Countries, eſpecially of od, the Father 
had fo much power given to him over his children that they were a part of his poſleſh- 
ons ; they acquir'd what they did acquire for their Father, not for themſelves ; they 
might be pawn'd, they might be fold three times for their Fathers profit; they mult 
laft and abide under this power till they were diſmiſſed or emancipated by their Fa- 
ther. Now whatſoever rights were conſequent to thele powers were lo wholly to be 
diſposd of by the Fathers, that whatſoever actions of the ſons did deſtroy thoſe rights 


| were ſofar, and in relation to thoſe rights, null and invalid. When theretore the 


Father had by the Civil law a power over the perſon of his ſon, fo as to have the pro- 
fit of his labours, the ifſues of his marriage, his children ro ſucceed, the jons wite to 
be partner of his goods and his holy rites, and to perpetuate his family, he had by the 
Civil law power to diſpoſe of him ſo far as concern'd theſe things, bur no further. 
And therefore the Father had power to diſinherit the ſon that married without his 
Fathers leave ; and all the Emperors and all the Lawyers till the time of Conſtantine 
did allow jt: but then it felt variety and change, and it was limited to the caſe of the 
ſons marrying diſhonauraþly. | 


19, Thereſult of theſe three Propoſitions is this, That every Commonwealth hath 


powerto extend or to ſtraiten the Fathers political power, and to give ſentences and 
judgments upon the ations that relate to ſuch power : and if the law does declare the 
children of marriages againſt theparents will to be baſtards, they areſo; andthe Son 
not to lucceed 12 his Fathers eftate, it muſt beſo; and the marriage to be a concubi- 
nate, it.muft be accounted ſo; and the conjunction to be uncleanneſs, it muſt be 
called diſhonourable, and may be puniſhed as if it were ſo: and this muſt laſt ſolong 
till rhe ſon be by the ſame law declar'd not to be under his Fathers power as to that 
particular ; and when itis ſo, he can then chuſe for himſelf without fraud or detri- 
ment ; though even then alſo he hath upon him two bands, Reverexce and Piety, 
from which the ſon can never be emancipated as long as he lives, and as long as he 
can be obliged to be a thankful perſon, ever remembring what the old S:byl taid, 
.that they deſerve damnation, 
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Aſpera vel contra dixerunt verba parentes, 
who leave their parents in their old age, who ſpeak words againſt them, who do not 
pay their thanktul duty for their alimony and education,and who refuſe toobey them, 
viz, according to the laws, and according to the exigence of reverence and piety 
which muſt be for ever. 

Of exemption from the power of Fathers, 


For by this means we ſhall the ſhorteſt and trueſt anſwer the enquiry, when a Son 
is free from his Fathers power, and how long he is # Tatepropins arayxa vroxes 
vhO., as Demoſthenes his expreſſion is, ſubject to the neceſſity of the Fathers laws, 1an- 
ſwer, that in thoſe things which are parts of natural power, and relate to perſonal 
duties, the Father hath always « power of Counſel, which muſt be regarded by theties 
and analogies of reverence and piety, and the reaſons of the things themſelves. Bur 
in thoſe powers which the law hath given him, he is to abide in them as long as the 
law permits ; for in this there 15 noother meaſure but the law. Burt in theſe and all 
other things whatſoever, when by nature and the /aws we are quit from the Empire 
of the Father, and that power which is called Caſtigation, or the power of command 
and coercion, we are ſtill tied to fear him with a reverential fear, and to obey him 
with the readineſs of piety in all things where Reverence and Piety are to haye regard 
and prevail, that is, - whereever it is poſſible and reaſonable ro obey. © ue prere 
gativa ex beneficentia acquiritur perpetuo durat, aid Ariſtotle, the Authority that is ac- 
quir'd by bounty i perpetw41, 

And therefore even Marriage it ſelf does not quit the children from their duty : 
Not only by force of Civil laws, in which ſence the ſons wife was in the Fathers 
power as well as the ſon himſelf till he was emancipated ; but I mean it in reſpe&of 
reverence and pious regards, and natural duty, and humble obſervation. For Nomen 
Patru grande myſterium eſt, & nomen Matris arcana Reverentia, ſaid Origen; there 
is Reverence, and there 1s myſtery, and all ſacredneſs in the Names of Father and 
Mother ; and that dignity laſts for ever. The Ancients tell that when Danaw, 
who had given liberty to his fifty daughters to marry according to their own liking, 
was compell'd togive them to the fifty Grandchildren of eAg:thus, he gave to each 
ofthem a ſword, and commanded them to kill their husbands the firſt night before 
their congreſs: and they thought themſelves, though married, oblig'd to obey 
their Father, and all did fo bur Hypermxeſtra, who for her diſobedience was queſti- 
on'd upon her life, and was by the equally-divided ſentences of the Judges acquitted. 
The like ſtory to this 1s told by Ghalcondylas, that a daughter of a Florentize Phyli- 
cian being by the publick requeſt and neceſſity of the Town given to Lartiflawan 
amorous Prince, whoto get her, beſieged the Town, her Father gave her a pay 
ſon'd handkerchief which he commanded her to uſe upon the Prince ; and ſhe did ſo, 
and upon her ſelf, and both died. Theſe indeed were. exceſſes of power and obe- 
dience : but I noted them to ſhew that the ſence of the world is to ſuppoſe children 
oblig'd to their parents even when they are in the power of a husband, or in neceſſi- 
tude and conjunction with a wife. And this is extended alſo to daughters that are 
Widows, if they be in minority, that is, under 25 years ; for ſo it was in the Re- 
manlaw ; or, ifunder any other number of years which the law calls minority in 
any Government. 'HeaaTluy Twy &ix001 THYTE eTw) RUTEELO IC, prEAALTE SeuTrepyapd! 
200ky Ta TeTe: yapadu, If ſbe will marry again, let her marry by the conſent of her 
Father. | 

2, Ifa Son be a Magiſtrate, the Magiſtrate is exempted, but not the Son. That 
is, in thoſe things which concern his office and dignity the Father hath nothing to 
do with him : but in things Oeconomical the Fathers power ſtands, and his perlon 
is capable of the ſame regards as formerly ; of all the ſame, Salvo honore Magiſtra- 
24, But yet the reverence of ſuch a Son to a Father ought to be no otherwiſe ex- 
acted than by the meaſures of prudence and cuſtom, and the common ulages 
of the place. When Fabius Maximus came to his Son who was then Corſu/, and late 
upon his horſe, otherwiſe than he ought, his Son ſent the LiRors to him to call 


Valer,Mzx.1.2 him to deſcend and come to him : and the old Man gladly obeyed, and told him, Nor 
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you knew how to be a Conſul : xec ignoro quid Patrie weneratione debeatur ; verum 
publica inſtituta privata pietate pottora judico, I know what wveneration is due to a Fa- 
ther; bat the private regard muſt give place to the publick laws, And yet even in things 
of publick nature, if a Father be wiſe, his Counſel ought to have: ſome force be- 
ſides the reaſon. When the Tribunes of the People, who ſometime had Conſular 
dignity, contended which of them ſhould go to the War againſt the Lavicani (tor 
they all would fain have gone, but none would ſtay at home to take care of the 
City) ©uintus Servilius commanded his Son to ſtay, and do his duty at home ; and 
he did fo, for it was for the publick 1atereſt that one ſhould, and the power of his 
Father determin'd him when they all retus'd at firſt, 

3. If a Son enters into holy Orders, it does not quit him from his duty and obe- 
dience to his Father, unlels the law declare it ſo; thar is, in ſuch things wherein 
the Fathers political power did conſiſt. And we find in that colle&ion of Canons 
which is called Apoſtolical, it 1s decreed that if a ({ervant take on him holy Orders 
againſt the will of his lord, there was a redhibirion allowed ; he was to return to his 
ſervice, till he was freed by his lord. The calc is the ſame in Princes and in Fathers. 

There are four little Queres more for the finiſhing this Rule; the anſwers to 

which will be ſhort, becauſe they depend upon the former diſcourles. 

1, Whether if the Grandfather be alive, and the Son be in his power, it be ſuffici- 
ent to legitimate the marriage of the Nephew if the Grandfather conſent, though 
the Father be not ask'd. 

To this the Lawyers anſwer with a diſtin&ion : If the Nephew marry a. Wite, 
the conſent of the Son mult be ask'd ; bur if the Niece marry, the conſent of rhe 
Grandfather is ſufficient : and fo it is if the Nephew marry 1n the {ame family, 


that is, the Niece by another ſon. The reaſon of the laſt 1s, becauſe the Fathers are 


ſuppos'd willing to do advantage to their own family, and therefore it may be ſufh- 


cient that he who is in actual poſlefſion of the Government ſhould explicitly con- 
ſent, and the other implicitly. But why to the marriage of the Niece the Grand- 
farhers conſent ſhould be enough, but to the Nephew's marriage the Fathers con- 
ſent alſo be requir'd, the reaſon that is pretended is only this, Becauſe no Man 
ought to have his heir provided for him againſt his will, of which there is no danger 
in the marriage of a daughter. Burt in ſhort, though this was thus 1n the Civil 
law of the Romans, and was no more reaſonable than we ſee; yet now that it is a 


caſe of Conſcience I am to anſwer otherwiſe. For it is againſt Natural and Di- 


vine reaſon and laws that the Father ſhould in either of the caſes be negleted, who 
ought rather to be preferred, as he that is moſt and longeſt like ro be concerned in 


the good and evil of the marriage. 

2. Whether if the Parents have conſented and authoris'd the treaty of marriage 
till the affeQtions of the Children are irrevocably ingag'd, and afterwards retract 
that conſent, the Children are bound to obey their Parents, and quit their loves. 

This I find in an elegant cale related by Gentian Hervet 1a his oration to the 
Council. Damoiſelle Vitrou was eſpouſed to a Cavalier by her Parents ; but whea he 
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would have married her and carried her home to his friends, her Parents, I know nor Pari. 1556. 


upon what account, chang'd their minds and refus'd to let her go. Bur the Soul- 
dier carries her away by force and marries her and lies with her, bur us'd her ill ; 
of which ſhe being quickly weary, flies into a Monaſtery ; and that ſhe might not 
be drawn thence and forc'd to return under her bondage, ſhe pretends that he was 
not her Husband by law, becauſe he forc'd ber from her Fatker's Houſe againſt 
the will of her Parents. - To this it was anſwered in behalf of the Husband, 
that ſhe who was eſpouſed legally, mga be carried away by the ſpoule lawtully, 
f 


us, St quis virginem ant viduam furatus fue- in Burchard, 


rit, niſi fuerit 2 ſe deſponſata, anathema ſit. 1f ſhe was not eſpouſed, it is Plagium & > &aens. 
& raptus, .4 rape and Ftealth; bur if ſhe was, it was no fraud to him. Now if this ths. 
was no raviſhment, as it is plain, becauſe ſhe was e[pouled, and the was wilkng, cius 3. :n C. 
rhough her Parents were not, then ſhe was his Wite, fays the Law ; and if fo, cum caulam 0: 
h h 2 b - (h . h gf extra, 
then the revocation or diſſent of the Father hindred not bur thar ſhe might procee 


thither where ſhe was ingag'd. Now this caſe weat far indeed : But if it be not 
gone (9 far, yer if it be gone thither from whence they cannot honeſtly or de- 
cently recede , the Fathers diſſent ought not to be a prejudice to the conſum- 
mation: for it began from an honeſt and a competent caulc,it was a fire kindled from 
the 
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the Sun, and it proceeds to that which is honeſt in it ſelf ; and therefore there is no 
evil done. But if the Parties are unengag'd, or be indifferent, or can well retire, 
the firſt liberty did not let them looſe from duty, but that they are to abide there 
where they were, unleſs (I ſay) by that firſt leave they are pals'd beyond a fair re- 
turn, For the affections and the great content of Children is not to be plaid with, 
as with a Tennis-ball ; and it is in this as in his Children, if he have begotten the 
affection unto life, he muſt maintain it at his own charge. 

3. Whether Mothers have the ſame authority over their Children as the Fathers 


have. ] 
To this I anſwer, that in the Civil law ſons were not 1n their Mothers power, 


Sence comroy, but in their Fathers: Appeliare de nuptiis debui Patrem ; and Enuſtathins upon Homer, 


I.3.<.5. 
"Ocfvas. Þ. 


Iſmenia & If. 
men. 5, 


Epift, ad Pau- 
lum. 


Orat, 2, 


in Genel, 1.4, 


29. 


Epiſt, 233. 


1 filia. 20, C, 
de in offic. te» 
ſtam.& Ban. An 
Aik. lib, 28. c, 
4. Conſtantin, 
Hermenopul, 


Epitom, 1. 4. 


tit, 7, SeQ.12, 


Xpnouuor 2 &is FhAnLA TATEAROY 6m YEja Tt Ws aAuT0s tI\rwoaro Fvyartien, He that 
gives the dowry, it is fit that by his will the marriage be contracted. This is well 
enough, that the Father ſhould do it : but it becomes the piety of children to endea- 
vour that their Mother be pleaſed; for to her allo there is the lame natural relation, 
obligation and minority, and in all things they are equal, abating the priviledge of 
the Fx - and therefore though the ſame duty is owing to them both, yer their 
zuthority is ſeverally exprels'd, which to my ſence is well intimated by Ea#athi- 
US 3 vox EEuoia TATES 5 prTESs MAID, ud" « Thy 'Apegd\irly ayzywrtai, Not the 
power of my Father, nor the perſwaſion of my «Mother, ſhould make me marry even Ve- 
nus her ſelf. Where the Mother 1s allowed only the power of perſwaſion. But 
that alſo implies all her power, only that is the moſt proper way for her exerciſe 
of it. And it is the moſt forcible. Fuſſum erat, 'quodque eſt potentiſſimum Imperandi 
genus, rogabat, qui jubere poterat, ſaid Auſonius, Of; < Xv #=n TeATlav 0, Ti Gy EX6- 
Awoi Tvy Bia, MT oU Seopoor SuowTeay , x; Ta Fay apxoUo uy ſaid Julian the Emperor, 
For they that can if they pleaſe compel, ought moſt of all to prevail when they counſel and 
intreat. But however things were in the law of the Romans, yet by the laws of na- 
ture Mothers, who have fo great an affection to their children, and ſo great 2 in- 
tereſt in the good and evil aw x?" of their Son in law's or their Daugiuers man- 
ners, muſt with duty and tendernels be regarded like the Fathers. O 5 Toy 4 91.5: 
Y0uor ETA TO TRECRYNKE TH TpiroyIO- BeaBeurlw, x; Toy ayetiantov TH wnteh YAuc? 
TaeaTadai mrepttragxe To ud laid S. Cyril of Alexandria : Conſonantly to the 
law of Nature he commanded his ſon to abſtain from ſuch marriages as were dif- 
pleaſing to his Mother. Iſaac did fo to Facob. And to this purpoſe Catullus ele- 
gantly preſſes this obligation. 

At tu ne pugna cum tall conjuge, UIrgo. 

Non @ quum et pugnare, Pater cui tradidit ipſe, 

Ipſe Pater cum Matre, quibus parere neceſſe eſt. 

Virginit as non tota tua et : ex parte parentum ef. 

Tertia pars Matri data, pars data tertia Patri, 

Tertia ſola tua et, __ 
Her Father and her Mother and her ſelf had in her ſelf equal ſhare. 

But if the Father be dead, then the queſtion is greater, becauſe if the Mother 
have any power, ſhe hath it alone: when her Husband liv'd ſhe had power as the 
Moon hath light by the aſpe& of the Sun; but now that her light is extinguiſh'd, 
hath ſhe any natural and proper power of her own? To this S. 4«fin anſwers clear- 
ly, Fortaſſis enim que nunc non apparet, apparebit & eMater, cnjus voluntatem in tra- 
denda filia omnibus ut arbitror Natura preponit : niſi eadem puella in ea jam etate fucrit, 
at jure licentiore fibi eligat ipſa quod velit, From which words of S. Au#tin it is 
plain, that in the diſpoſing of her daughter in marriage by the voice of Nature 
the Mother hath a power; and this is rather, and more, and longer than in the 
diſpoſal of her ſo». The reaſon of both is the ſame, becauſe by the — a. 
the ſex and breeding, the ſon will be fit to govern in the family ; and at the ſame 
time the daughter hath the weakneſſes of feminine ſpirit upon her as much as the 
Mother, and more by reaſon of her tender age and want of experience. To which 
may be added, that if the Father be dead, the eſtate is deſcended upon the Son, 
then he is put by law under the power of Tutors and Guardians, and then 15 
to marry, & eTeAcuTyoey 0 TATI, YIWjHn TAY GUY YeraV ſays the law, by the conſent of 
his Kindred and Guardians ; that is, if he be not come to maturity : but if he be, 


the rule is, Filins quidem pubes nullins expeftat arbitrium, filis vero Matris & pro- 
pinquorum, 


Jo. 
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pinquorum, A (on that is of a marriageable age if his Father be dead is wholly in 
his own power, but a daughter is under the powerof her Mother. And yet this 
alfo laſts no longer but to a certain age, which is determin'd by the laws of every 
Nation reſpetively. And yer both the Son and the Davghrer are to thew piety ro 
their Mother, and not to grieve her, Palchre Deo ebremperat qui triſtis eft Parenti, 
for he does ill ſerve God, that brings ſorrow to his parent. And therefore the Ancient 
laws of the Komays were ever favourable to that part of the marriage which rhe 


Mother choſe. Poſtulatu audito Matris Tutorumque, Magiſtratus ſecundum paren- |, q, 4 


tis arbitrium dant jas Nuptiarum, ſays Livy. But the Wifigoths by their law were 


more kind to the Mothers intereſt, for Patre mortuo utrivuſque ſexus filiorum con- Lib.3.tir.r. 


junttio in Matris poteſtate confiſtat ; Both ſon and daughter if their Father was dead * 


were in the power of their Mother, and were to marry by her appointment and 


Q 7. 


counſel. And therefore Simeon Meraphraſtes commends Abraham tor taking a wife In Abramio, 


at the command of his parents, wiay Twy cvroAwy x} TYTo edws, TY mate % pntes 
TeleSai, as knowing it to be one of the Divine Commandments to obey his Father and 
his Mother, But theſe things were varied by laws and particular conſiderations. 
That which is of univerſal truth, is this only, that in cheir natural minority chil- 
dren are equally under the power of their Mother, as of thetr Father when he was 
alive ; but when they can chuſe, they are ſooner quit from rhe Caſtigation or le- 
gal coercitive powers of their Mother, than of their Father if he had lived. 
And this relies upon the practice and conſent of all the world, and hath this rea- 
ſon, becauſe women are not by laws ſuppos'd very fit to govern laſting intereſts. 
But laſtly, they are never quit from their reverence and duty, piety and greateſt 
and kindeft regards: but the Mothers diſffenting does not annul the marriage of 
her ſons that are of age; and it. is ſo far from thar, that their not complying with 
their Mother in this affair is only then a fin when it is done with unregarding cir- 


cumſtances, or hath nor init a great weight of reaſon. Burt every child ſhould do ;;, ; ;. 5. 
well to remember their obligation to their Mothers; and as S. Chryſoſtom ſaid cerdor, 


:1n his own caſe, when he had a mind to enter into a Monaſtery his Mother re- 
called him, or rather the voice of God crying, Fili coliro Anthuſam, Son remem- 
ber thy Mother Anthuſz, and grieve her not as long as ſhe lives. For Nomen Ma- 
- Arcana reverentia, there is a ſecret veneration due to the very Name of a Mo- 
ther. 

4. Alrhough a Fathers authority is ſuch that againſt it a Son may not marry ; yet 
whether or no is the power of the parents ſuch rhat they can compel a ſon or a daugh- 
ter to marry whom or when they will ? 

To this I anſwer, Thar in the matters of marriage eſpecially, and proportionably 


- to the probable event of things in other laſting ſtares of life, that of Ariforl- is very 


true, 'H ui &y TarTema Te at vx tya To igvepy vitro ayayxaior, The Fathers autho- 
rity hath in it noneceſſity, no _—_— Which Heliodorus Pruſecnſis thus Paraphra- 
ſes, the commandments of Fathers to their children, Tl igquy #x 5rw mweyaAny toe 
wot Biztetai, have not in them ſuch force that they can compel their children. And 
therefore Pamphilus in the Comedy complains paſſionately, and yet reaſonably, 


Proh Deium atque hominum fidem ! quid eſt, ſi non hac contumelia *t? 
Uxorem decrbrat ſeſe dare mihi hodie : nonne oportuit 
Preſciſſe me ante ? nonne prius communicatum oportuit ? 


Upon which place Dozatss ſaid well, 2uia nuptiarum non omnis poteſtas in Patre eſt, 
All the intire "rw! of marriages is not in the Fathers, It may not be done againſt 
their wills, bur neither is their will alone ſufficient. The Fathers have a negative, 
bur rhe children muſt alſo like. Conſtat enim circa nuptics eſſe filits liberam volunta- 
res : taeo ſeryats ratione pieratis communicatum oportuit, (aid Enzraphins, For it is 
certain they have the power of choice, and therefore in picty th: Father ought to 
have acquainted the Son with it. And the ſame alſo is the cale vf the daughter, ſhe 
15 nor to be forc'd to marry. againſt her inclination and afe&ions. Enſtathius upon 


Origen, vi 


ſupras 


Andria, AR.t. 
Sccn, 5» 


that of Homer, @ Ta TH X8ALTEL, x drIave auth ſays Tees axeibauy epp#0n ToAITKIV, Ad Ola. 


it'was ſpoken according to the exacteſt political meaſures, that the Father ſhould 
chuſe an husband for his daughter Penelope, and yet that his daughter ſhould like 
the young Prince #hyſſes ; « I gs wanthp Ti GvyETE&; T% TUQUTHE KEAEUTE, GAN 

| vpnaeTas 
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aipnoerar x avi. For there 1s difference between a ſervant and a. child ; the Father 

may chuſe for his daughter, fo that at the ſame time ſhe may chule tor her {clt: and 

therefore ( ſays he ) when Homer ſaid Goin 9” @ x #62n, he lays it in reſpe& of the 

Father, that he may give her to whom he pleaſe ; but when he lays & & ay 73 Pyys- 

 Aomn wages Iota, he ſays it in reſpect of the Daughter, that the man whom the 

mo e- Father chuſes muſt be gracious in her eyes : v Þ Fius rae Popaiuns axv0ay yuroie 

& '  uaT&yſuacgai avdes, ſaid Priſcus, It is impious to marry 4 daughter againſt her 
will. 

32, But thisis to be underſtood with ſome reſtraint. For if a Father may chule, and 
the daughter may chuſe too, how if it happens that they fancy ſeveral perions? (hall 
the Fathers authority, or the Daughters liking prevail? both cannot prevail at 
once: but the queſtion is, which ſhall, and when, and how long, and in what caſes, 
To this I anſwer, that if the matter be indifterent, or the perſon be fit, the Father 

Tacit, Annal.3. ought to prevail. Patris quippe juſſa non potuiſſe filinm actrettare, A lon may not re- 

a fule his Fathers commandment. For the Fathers authority is certainly a very great 

olog.orat. 7, thing; apywr o TaTiIp ber T6 Tad ix; SeomoTy: £5 auth; 7 Puoew:, A Father is by ature 

ad Seft.r.de fo hzs child both a Lord and a Prince : and therefore Theophilus calls the Paternal power 

er. ng "axe iZvoiey, Which is the title of the Royal Majeſty : and though the old name for 

Declam.1o, diſobedience in the Scripture is Witchcraft, yet Exnoains would fain have found a new 
name for this kind of it. Non izvenio qua novum facinoris geaus explicem novitate ſer- 
monum, quibus fuit Sacrilegtum non parere, It 1s Sacriledge at leaſt not to obey our 
parents. Now although this be ſpoken generally and indefinitely, yet it muſt have 
its effe&t in ſuch commandments which have no great rcealon againſt them : and 
therefore if a Father offers a wife to a ſon, or a husband to a daughter ſuch as a wile or 
a good man may offer without folly and injury, the child is not to diſpute at all, bur 
toobey, if the Father urges and infiſts upon the precept. 

33- But thereare ſome caſes in which the Father ought not to urge the children. 1, If 
the children be not capable or able for marriage, it it be deſtructive of their health, 
or againſt his nature ; and this excuſe was allowed among the Kowans even where 

Sence. controy, NE Paternal power was at the higheſt, Solent qui cognntur a Patribus ut Uxores du- 

1,6. cant, illa dicere, Non ſumns etiam nunc apti nuptits. It it not fit to require them to 

marry that hate, or are unable todo the offices of that ſtate. 2. If the Father offer 

to his child a diſhoneſt or filthy perſon, unequal, or unfit ; that is, when it is noto- 

rioully or ſcandalouſly ſo: when the perſon 1s intolerably and irreconcileably diſ- 

pleaſing, then the command is tyranny. The Son is bound to obey his Father com- 

Lib.2.c.7. manding him to marry ; Sed enim ſe imperet uxorem ducere infamem, propudioſam, 

criminoſam, non ſcilicet parendum, (aid A. Gellins ; But not if he offers to his child an 

infamous, a diſhoneſt perſon. And fo the law provides in behalf of the daughter, 

that the ought not to be compelled to marry an infamous man ; /. ſed que Patris, ff. 

ae Sponſal. and lo Harmenopulus renders it, Tore 5 pmovoy artriatyer Svyarai [ vreEr 

1c * ] ore Tois TEgTOL; avatior x) aigess hut) Wn everar She that 

* Manheus Monachus legit va*5%- is under her Fathers power can then only refuſe her Fathers command, 

a lect 7 yg nr hr when he chuſes for her a man that is unworthy in his manners, and 

tur de filio & filia, & de filio comrro- filthy perſon: and indecd in this caſe the hath leave to refule the 

OTIS FRITT® **- moſt Imperious command of an angry Father. Son and Daughter 

in this have equal right: 9? »0y yeyapmer, CANAL Kararayxato- 

In dial. Meretr. JS, (A & Bra Copy. Os nprioaeto « (o Lucian, Though his Father would have compell'd and 

forc'd him to marry awife, yet he refus'd it : and he might lawfully, when he offerd 
him a ſtrumpet. | 

But there is another ſort of perſons which are called Turpes, filthy or hateful ; and 

34- that is, ſuch as are deformed ard intolerably ugly. Meu: yi 7% pb zaAt Groen Cope 

In Charidemo- aigypes, ſaith Lucian, We call them filthy that are not fair or comely, Bur in this ſence, 

if the Father offers a husband to his daughter, ſhe hath not liberty to diſſent, 

but only to petition for liberty : for beauty, is not the praiſe of a man, and he. may 

be a worthy perſon, though of an ill ſhape, and his wit and manners may be _ber- 

ter than his countenance. And there is no exception in this, but that .if the 

daughter hath usd all means ſhecan to endure him, and cannot obtain it, ſhe can 

only then refuſe when ſhe can be ſure that with him ſhe can never do her duty ; of 

- which becauſe ſhe cannot be ſure before-hand, becauſe his worthineſs may over- 


come the air and follies of her fancy, therefore the unhandlomnels of a hs 2 
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alone a ſufficient cauſe for a daughter to refuſe her Fathers earneſt commands. But 
yet in this caſe, though a Father have authority, yet a good Father will never uſe it, 
when it is very much againſt his Daughter, unlels it be alſo very much more for her 
o00d. But a Son hath 1n this ſome more liberty, becauſe he is to be the head of a 
family, and he is more eaſily tempted, and can ſooner be drawn afide to wander; 
and beauty or comelinels is the proper praiſe of a woman ; comelineſs and good hu- 
mour, forma uxoria, and a meek and quiet ſpirit are her beſt dreſſings, and all that 
ſhe can be good for in her ſelf ; and therefore the uglineſs of a woman will ſooner paſs 
into an incapacity of perſon, than it.candoin aman. Butin theſe caſes, as children 
ſhould not be too forward to diſpute the limits of their Fathers power, leſt they mi- 
ſtake their own leave of their Fathers authority ; ſo Fathers 4G ſhould remember 
what the Lawyers ſay, Patria poteſt as in pictate debet, non in atrocitate conſiſtert,, The 


Fathers power conſiſts not in the ſurlieſt part of Empire, but in the ſun-ſhine fide, in 1D.Adrianus. 


the gentleſt and warmeſt part. Quis enim on magts filtorums ſalutem quam ſudm” cu+ 
rat ? ſaith Tertullian, He is anill Father that will not take more care for the good of 
his child, than his own humour. 

The like is to be ſaid in caſe the Father offers to his child a perſon of a condition 
much inferior. For though this difference is introduc'd principally by pride and va- 
nity inall the laſt ages of the world, and Nobility is not the reward of vertue, bur 
the adorament of fortune, or the effe& of Princes humours, unleſs it be in ſome rare 
caſes ; yet now that itis in the hnmours and manners of men, it is to be regarded, 
and a Diamond is really of ſo much value as men will give for it : andtherefore a ſon 
or daughter may juſtly refuſe to marry a perſon whole conjunRion will be very diſ- 
honourable and ſhameful : but at little differences children muſt not ſtart. It the 
Nobility marries into the family of a Merchant, the difference is not fo great, bur 
that portion makes up the want of great extraction. Fora husband or a wife may be 
ryerveiO. &x Bararris, Noble by their wealth ; fo the Greek proverb means: andold 
Ennius tranſlating of Exripides his Hecuba, makes wealth to be Nobility, 

2c ita etſy perverſe dicas, facile Achives flexers. 

Nam cum opulenti loquuntur pariter atque ignobiles, 

Eadem ditta, eademque oratio equa, non eque valet. 
When the rich and the ignoble ſpeak the ſame things, the rich man ſhall prevail when 
the ignoble ſhall not. 

I. , x<&vo 0 19; vet uiya, 

| PAzTO:, AuCwy Te TYToOv euyErns a vp. 

Wealth makes nobility. And therefore in ſuch caſes, if the ſonsor daughters refuſe 
the command of their Father, it is to be accounted rebellion and diſobedience. But 
' this whole enquiry is well ſumm'd up in thoſe excellent words of Heliodorws, E: uh 8 
ta To © apy; aTxpioadalvouy Terra Htnpxe wor T0 BrAedai. BiaCedai Þ> ois efov, 
To TuyNave Sai megatlor. Ei 4 yap O70 yicppor, To Tap dppoTipwr BrAnua cvrvevay 
arayxaiow. If the Fathers will uſe the utmoſt power of law, it is enough for them to ſay, 
It i their will. And it is to no purpoſe to ask, where wy have power to compel. But when 
there is a marriage to be contratted, it is fit that they both conſent. 


There are ſome enquiries relating to the title ofthis Chapter, which would be ſeaſon- 
able enough here to be conſidered, concerning the powers of Husbands over their 
Wives: But becauſe the Matrimonial queſtions and caſes of Conſcience are very 
Material and very Numerous, and of all things have been moſt injur'd by evil and 
1mperte principles and worſe condu® ; I thought it better to leave this to fall in- 
tothe heapof Matrimonial caſes, which 1 deſign in a book by it ſelf, if God ſhall 

give me opportunity, and fit me with circumſtances accordingly. 
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CHAT. YL. 


Of the Interpretation, Wiminution and Abrogation of 
Humane Laws. 


aHERE areſeyen waysof the changing of Humane Laws ſo, that the 
obligation of Confcience is alſo changed : 1. Equity. 2. Judicial 
interpretation. 3. Acontrary, or a ceafing reafon. 4. Diipenſati- 
on. 5. Commutation. 6. Contrary Cuſtom. 7. Dire& revocati- 
on, or abrogation. Of theſe I am to mh account in this Chapter, 
that the Conſcience having already ſeen her obligation, may alſo dif- 
cern when ſhe enters into liberty. 


SECT. I. Of Equity. 
RULE I. 


When the letter of the Law is burdenſom and unjuſt, the meaning and charity of the Law 
does only oblige the Conſcience. | 


Cire leges non eſt verba earum tenere, ſed vim ac poteſtatem ; quia prior atque potenti- 
or eſt quam vox mens dicentiss (ay the Lawyers, The mind of the law-giver is more 
to be regarded than his words. For words change, and things change ; and our ex- 
preffions ſometimes the more literal they 'are, the more obicure they are, becauſe 
there are more words than things, and the circumſtances and appendages are the beſt 
commentary. | 
Leges perquam egregie res ſunt ; ſed is qui legibus utitur 
Nimium exatte, videtuy eſſe Sycophanta, ſaid Menanaer. 
It is not the office of a Judge or Prince, but of a Sycophant, to be exaR in the uſe of 
his laws : but there is abatement and allay to the words by the purpoſe of him that 
ſpake them. For Nullam rem neque legitus, nequeſcripturs ulla, denique ne in ſermone 
quidem quotidiano atque Imperiis domeſticis rette poſſe adminiſtrari, fi unuſquiſque velit 
wverba (pettare, & non ad voluntatem ejus qui verba habuerit accedere, For nothing can be 
rightly adminiſtred either in laws, or common talk, in publick or domeſtick Go- 
vernments, if we regard the words more than the mind of him that ſpake them. 
There are ſome tacite exceptions in all laws that would not be tyrannical. Quedam 
etiamfi nulla ſignificatione legis comprehenſa ſont, natura tamen excipiuntur, ſaith Quin- 
tilian ; Natural reaſon excepts ſome things which are not excepred in the law. And 
it was counted a fierce and cruel piece of importune juſtice in Baſilius Macedo the Em- 
peror: when a Sag faſtned his horn in the Princes belt and toſs'd him up with very 
much danger, one of his guard with a. Faucheon cut the Princes girdle, and reſcued 
him from his {ad calamity ; but he cauſed the poor man to be pur to death, becauſe 
by the law it was capital todraw a {word upon the Prince. The law could never 
intend to rpake it death to ſave the Princes life. Here was a neceffity in this caſe ; 
and if it had been like a fault, yer here it had been excuſable; for neceſſity excuſes 
whatever it compels to. 
Now this happens in the matter of penal laws principally ; for thoſe equities 
nal- 
ties it is not only the charity but the juſtice of the law, that the ſubje ſhould te 
be ſnared by an unwary or obſcure letter, nor opprels'd by an unequal puniſh- 
ment. 
D nid triſtes querimonie, 
Si non ſupplicio culpa reciditur ? 
Laws intend not to cut away the life or to pare away the goods of the ſubject, but 
to cut off his crimes, to reſtrain him from that which the law would not have him 
to do. This in propriety of ſpeaking is juſtice : but equity although it _ 
a 
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all that reaſonableneſs by which the burden of laws is alleviated, and fo will com- 

prehend the ſix firlt heads ; yet here I mean it in the particular ſerice, that is; the 

eaſing of puniſhments, and the giving gentle ſentences ; not by remiſſion of what 

is jultly incurred, for that is Clemercy, but by declaring the delated perſon not to 

be involved in the curſe of the law, or not ſo deeply ; not to puniſh any Man more 

than the law compels us ; that's equity. Arid to this many rules in the law do 

miniſter. 

3, 1. Nondebet aliquis confiderare verba, "7 voluntatem, cum non intentio verbis, ſed cap. intis de 
verba intentions debeant deſervire, ſaid the law. Which is thus to be underſtood ; verb. fgrif. 
not that we are blindly to aim at ſome ſecret purpoſe of the law-giver, for the ir- 
tention of Man is to be judg'd by his words, and not the words by his intention. 

But the meaning is, that if ſome words be obſcure, they are to be made intelligible 

by others. Inctvile enim eſſe niſt tota lege perſpetta una aliqua ejus particala propoſita ju- 1.4. . deleyib, 
dicare, ſays the law. We mult indiſcerning the ſence of the law take in all roge- 

ther, the antecedents and the conſequences; and if datkneſs be over all the face of 

the law, then the intention is to be judg'd by circumſtances, by the matter and 

the occaſion , by the ſtory and by uſe. Iztelligentia ditforum ex cauſis dicendi aſſu- 1, , ac TH. 
menda et, (aid S. Hilary, by the cauſes of the law we may judge of the intention n#. 

. of the law-giver. 

4. 2, When the firſt ſence of the words infers any abſurdity , contradiction , in- 

juſtice, or unreaſonableneſs, the mind of the law-giver is to be ſuppos'd to be other- 

wiſe, and the words are not to be adhered unto. In a»:bigua wore legis ea potius 4-1, ,,, © qe 

cipienda et ſignificatio que witio caret, preſertim cum voluntas legis ex hoe colligi poſit. legibs, 

The laws are ſuppos'd to be good, and therefore no evil can come from them, and 

if there does, that was not their mind ; for, as Cicero ſaid rarely well, Verba reperta Orar. pro C4 

ſunt, non que impedirent, ſed que indicarent voluntatem, Words were not invented to © 

obſcure, but to declare the will, and therefore not the words but the will is to prevall; 

for if we could otherwiſe certainly and eaſily nnderſtand the Princes will, we ſhould never 

aſe words, When Leo Iſaurus was in expeRation of the Greek Empire, he dealt zone, 

with two Aſtrologers that were Jews:they promis'd that the ſum of affairs would fall 

into his hands, and he promis'd them to grant them any one petition they ſhould 

ask. When he had obtain'd his deſires, they defir'd him that all the images of Sints 

might be demoliſhed : he granted their requeſt, but put them to death w ho pur it in 

execution, This was againſt that mind of the promiſe which the Prince had or 

ought to have had, and he did not keep his promiſe though he kept liis word ; tor 

it is not to be ſuppoſed that he promis'd or intended to reward them with a miſchief. 

So it is in laws, if an evil be conſequent to the obſervation of the letter, the in- 

tention is then wholly to be regarded ; ye legi facit, qui ſalvis verbis le- 1, contra. f. de 

gis mentem ejus cireunvenit, ſaith the law, The law is then abus d, when you keep !*8'b.&1. Non 

the words of the law and prevaricate in the ſence and meaning. 

5. 3- If the intention be gathered by circumſtances, by comparing of laws, by the 

matter and by appendages, and yet but obſcurely, the words are rather to be choſen 

than the obſcure intention. The reaſon is, becauſe words are the firſt and princi- 

pal ſign of ' the intention, and therefore ever to be preferred, and we are to ſeek ho 

other; but when by accident theſe are hindred to ſignife : when the intention and 

the words do differ, by what means ſoever the intention can rightly be found out,, _ ... 
that muſt be ſtood to. Ex lege efſe tam quod eft ex ſententia legit , quam quod tx For fr? 
verbis; for that is law which 1s ſignified by the words, or by the caules and matter 

and circumſtances. But when in reſpe& of the obſcurity on all hands the caſe 

is indifferent, we muſt Rand tothe words ; fot there is equity in that, that what is 

firſt in'every kind; ſhould be preferr'd and be the meaſure of the reſt. 

6. 4. Add to this; that winleſs it be manifeſt that the words do not repreſerit the 

intention' of the law-giver, the conſcience of the ſubje& is to obey the words of _ 

law : fo the law it ſel ys expreſly, Non aliter 2 fignificatione verborum ejas recedi, |; _— 
quam cum manifeſtum et aliud ipſum ſenſiſſe. For if this rule were not our meaſure, ” 
every witty Advocate might turn laws to what purpoſe he pleaſe, and evety ſubje&t 

would take liberty to ſerve his Prince not by the Princes law , but by his own 

gloſſes ; and then our Conſcience could have no meaſure of duty , and therefore 

no ground of peace, | TT EO 

7. 5. Whea there is and ought to be a little deflexion from the natural or Grarh- 
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matical ſence, and this deflexion is evident and perceived, we muſt ſtand to thar 
ſence without any further deflexion, as ſtrictly as to the firſt natural ſence, Thar 
is, when a word in law ſignifies many things by proportion and analogy, but one 
is the principal, we muſt ſtand to that principal. As if a law ſays, He that ſteals 
a Chalice from a Church, let him die the death ; the word death mult ſignifie na- 
turally, tor the ſeparation of ſoul and body. But if by any other indication it 
appear not to ſignifie in the firſt natural ſence, then it muſt {ignite in that ſence 
that ſtands next to it ; it muſt ſtand, as the Logicians ſay, pro famoſiori analogato, 
and therefore mult ſignifie « G;yil death, that is, baniſhment, or the diminution of 
his head by loſs of liberty, according to the uſage of the laws. And when ir is 
ſaid, the ſon muſt inherit, it is meant, not the natural but the legitimate ; or if 
not this, yet not the adopted but the natural, not the youngeſt but the eldeſt. 

3, 6. If words us'd in law have a civil ſignification, by parity, by extenſion, by 6i- 
on of law, it is then to be followed and choſen, and the natural to be left, when the 
circumſtances, the matter and the appendages do enforce it, elſe, not : bur yer the 
legal ſence of a word though it prevails not againſt the natural, yet it muſt 
prevail in the common ſence of law, againſt the ſence of priviledge and exception. 
Among the Romans they who had three Children had a right not to. be ſent to the 
Wars. But if by the common uſe and fignitication of the law, the word | chil- 
dren} had ſignitied Nephews , or adopted children, although this ſence could not 
have prejudiced the firſt and natural ſence of the word ; yet when the Emperor 
gave the ſame priviledge to them that had Children in no ſence, but to ſuch as 
made three books, children of the brain, the ſecond ſence could not prevail againſt 
the firſt, yer it might againſt the laſt. | 

+ 7. Words that are of civil or legal ſignification muſt not ſignifie according to 
Grammar, but according to law. S#ſþexfion mult not ſignify hanging of the Man, 
but a temporary laying aſide his office or emolument : and Sacrament muſt not in 
Theology ſigaitie an oath, but a religious ceremony of Chriſt's inſtitution. For 
whatſoever is a word of art muſt be underſtood by the meaſures of that art ; and 

OT therefore if it be a law-term, though that word be us'd alſo in common-among the 
verba walls People, yet not this ſence but that is to be followed in the underſtanding of the law*. 
fun publics ; But if the law hath no propriety of uſe or interpretation'in the word, but takes it up 
ayer why from the common uſages of the Countrey, not the beſt Lawyers, but the beſt Maſters 
commune om- Of. Janguage are the beſt interpreters. To which this is to-be added, that if a word 
per op Fg in law be taken from the common uſe, and this uſe change, and the law abide, the 
hb, r, Acad, word in the law muſt abide the ſame as does the law, and muſt not change with the 
common uſe: and in this caſe, not the beſt Lawyers, nor the beſt Grammaripzns, 
but the- beſt Hiſtorians are the beſt meaſures of our Conſcience.' The word 2nſco 
in the law of the Romans at firſt did ſignifie to appoint, afterwards to eſtimate, and 
then zo cenſure, and at laſt zo counſel or to ſuppoſe. , Now ;when the word-tenſere is 
uſed,. /. ult. ff. de ſuis & legit. hered, it muſt not be expounded by Cicero in his Ora- 
tion pro Cluextio, where it ſtands for /iquer, for in this law it ſtands for coyſwlere : and 
therefore in ſuch caſes we are to inquire what the word ſignified, when the law was 
made, for the word in the old uſe is not the meaſure of the preſent uſe ;i neither if 
It, were clear what it meant in the ancient laws, could that, be. the meaſure of ex- 
pounding contracts or humane a&s or obligations at preſeqt' ;.. nor yet 'can.that 
word in that old: law. receive an interpretation. by the difference which it hath got 
by-tiume. vi witli ors a0 ;14 
IO. —_ it may be ſome of theſe rules will be but ſeldom ufeful to our caſes.of con- 
ſcience; poſſibly they may often: but then to reduce, theſe;things to the intentions 
of the preſent Rule, and to become a meaſure of praciice,..there are three-great 
rules-which are the beſt and moſt general meaſures of finding-out the meaning of 
the words of laws in order to equity and conſcience, when the Graramar.or the 
common ule of the words themſelves is not ſufficient. \ 41-4 - ol ) 24 

1 1. That is the meaning of the' words of the law that does.the work of the law... And 

this is the firſt rule of equity. For it is but conſcience to ſuppoſe. that he that, makes 
a contract does it boxa fide, and he that makes a Will I. it exechced, and 
he that leaves a Legacy would have it do good, and he that appoints a Guardian 
would have one that ſhould be fit for the imployment, that the thing-in hand may 
not periſh and come to nothing. And therefore Brafides did gayib;not gn 4 
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Prince, when-having agreed with the Greeks that he would quit his claim to the 
Bzotian fields, he afterwards told them that thole were not the L @/az helds bur his 
own where he encamped his army. Which thing, if it had been true, they all had 
treated about nothing. And whenthe laws of Sic:{y forbad their Prieſts to reſign 
their Benefices to their ſons, the two Prieſts of Pazormo that agreed together 1n- 
rerchangeably to relign theirs to the ſon of each other, did keep the words of the 
Canon well enough ; bur they took a courſe that the law ſhould not acquire its 
end, and therefore they fin'd againſt its meaning. And this Rule is of great uſe in 


all doubrful and amphibological exprefſions,according to thar rule in the law, © noties 7.57 fe reg, 


Thricyd 1. 4; 


idem ſermo auas ſententias exprimit, ea potiſſumum excipiatur que ret gerende aptior eft, + 


Thus in the diſccrning contracts and other entercourles, the ſubſtance of the 
thing and the preſent employment is more to be conſidered than any improper or 
equivocal expreſſion, or quirk in the words of the law or entercourſe. Antonio Caſu- 
lano, a poor Piemontane having a (ad vintage and harveſt one year by reaſon of the 
early rains running from the hills before he had gathered his fruits, comes and com- 
plains to his Landlord Signvor Vitaldo, and tells him his fad condition, and how un- 
able he was to pay his rent. /7ta/ao pitying his poor Tenant, told him he would ne- 
ver exac any thing of his Tenants that were ruin'd by the hand of Heaven, and there- 
fore for his rent he bid him be at reſt and let it alone. Caſ#/avo makes his leg and 
thanks his Lord, and goes home. But the next year he had lo brave an harvelt and 
ſo full a vintage, that it was greater than two years before. He comes and brings 
this years rent: but Vitaldoasks him where was the rent of the former year. The 
Tenant ſays it was forgiven him. Here then is the queſtion, what was meant by; 
let it alone, and he would not exatt hu rent of his diſabled Tenants 3 that is, while they 
were not able he would forbear them : for there all the entercourſe was abour for- 
bearing the rent, and he never thought to ask his Lord to forgive it him. But this 
ſence of the words was re#gerende aptior, it was agreeable to both their intereſts in 
conjunction, and therefore Caſulano is bound in conſcience to pay his rent. So the 
Lawyers ſay, Sz ambigua ſit intentio ſeu attio, quod ntilius Fs atfori atcipiendum eſt. 
The Landlord is to have the advantage of the ambiguity ; tor beſides that he knew 


his own meaning beſt, the right was his, and no man 1s to be preſum'd to part with 


his right againſt his will. And thus it is in the law, as well as in contracts, Ampht- 
bolig enim omnis in his erit queſtio: aliquando uter ſit ſecundum naturam magis ſermo ; 
ſemper utrum ſit equius, utrum is qui ſic ſcripſit ac dtxit, ſic woluerit. $0 Duintilian 
draws into a compendium all the rules of expounding doubtful words. Firſt, tee whe- 
ther it be agreeable to the thing in hand, tor no man is willing his own a& ſhould pe- 
riſh : for this ſometimes will do it ; bur if it will not, then equity muſt intervene: 
| but if by any other way we know the mind of the law-giver, that is of all things to 
be preferred. For though the cale be hard, yer if it was the mind of the law-giver 
and be not unjuſt, it mult ſtand. Q@#od quidem perquam durum eſt, ſed ita lex ſcripta 
eſt, It is hard, but ſo the law is written, That is, itthe mind of the law-giver be cer- 
tain and clear, no equity isto intervene ; but when the mind is not known, equity 
is the beſt meaning. But of this by and by. This is of great ule in Religion as well 
as injuſtice. For when God gives a command and ules myſtical expreſſions, me- 
taphors,. ritual or rypical repreſentments, or ſignifies his pleaſure by the outſide 
and cruſt of ſervices, though this is not to be deſpis'd or omitted, yer the ſpiritual 
and moral ſence and internal ſervice 1s the principal, that is ret gerende aptior, more 
to God's purpoſes, and more to ours. When God commands us to repent, and to 
lerye him, he that asks the queſtion, when God would haveus to repent, whether 
it will not ſerve the turn if we repent at all, if we repent upon our death-bed, be- 
caule the words of the Commandment do indifferently fignthe any time: here we 
are rightly determin'd by this Rule, That was God's meaning which does God's 
work,. that without which the work would periſh, and God would not be ferv'd : 
for God's intention being that we ſhould gloriftie him by a free obedience, and 
ſerve him ina holy life, that which makes God to loſe his purpoſe, cannot be the 
meaning of his words. Thus when God commands us to come into his Courts, to 
fall down upon our knees betore his footſtool ; it muſt mean that we muſt worſhip 
God with the lowelt adoration of our ſouls, with the proftration of our mind: for 
the body without the mind being nothing, unleſs this commandment for bodily wor- 
ſhip be expounded to ſignitie the worſhip of the ſpirit, God is injur'd, bis intention 
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is defeated : and therefore the law hath taken care of this. Improprie verba repulay;. 
ter non accipiuntur, niſt aliter attusvelperiret, vel eluſorius readeretur, Words are not 
to be taken improperly, unleſs the proper acception of it does elude the purpoſe of the 
law-giver, and makes his law vain. Thus the very Gentiles underſtood the mind of 
God : when he commanded men to offer ſacrifices and oblations to him, his meanin 
was, they ſhould kill cheir luſts, and ſacrifice themſelves to God. To this Purpole 
ate thoſe excellent words of Menanaer. 
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He that offers to God the ſacrifices of Bulls and Goats, or of any other beaſt, gold or rich Zar- 
ments, Ivory or precious ſtones, and thinks by this means to reconcile God tohim, i de- 
ceiv'd, andis a fool, When God commanded theſe things he intended to be under- 
ſtood to other purpoles. | 
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For the ſacrificer mult be a ſpiritual man, dead unto fin and living unto rightcoul- 
neſs ; he muſt be chaſte and charitable, juſt and true, a deſpiſer of the world, and 
muſt not deſire ſo much as another mans pin ; and he muſt be the ſame in private as 
in publick, walking ever as in the preſence of God. This is an excellent ſumm of 
religion, and the beſt interpreter of the ſpiritual ſence of Moſes's law, next to the 
Sermons of the Goſpel: but without this the work of God had periſhed, and religion 
it ſelf had been eluſory. And this is a ſufficient warrant for a {ence beyond the letter 
of a Commandment. 

2, Inall laws and obligations of conſcience by contra, when any doubt ariſes, 
we are to conſider what is moſt likely and what is moſt uſual, and reſt upon that. Is 
contrahendo quod agitur pro cauto habendam, fays the law. We muſt ſuppoſe that the 
contractor did intend that ſence that is the warieſt,becaulc that is the moſt likely ; no- 
thing being ſo reaſonable as tothink the man intended that which all the world does, 
that 1s, to buy cheapand rofſell dear. If this will not do it, then we muſt runto 
the culttom of rhe country ; becaule the things and manners of cuſtom, rhough they 
were not in the contract, yet veniunt in bone fidei judiciis, they are to be of weight 
in judgments, as being a reaſonable deciſion of queſtions and obſcurities. But if no- 
thing of all this will do, then comes in the principal rule of equity and remiffions : 
Semper in obſcuris quod minimum eſt ſequimur, Jn all things of burden the leaſt is to be 
choſen. This is of uſe in contracts, in Teſtaments, and in infliction of puniſh- 
ments. | 

* In Contratts, He that promiſes to give a man an hundred or two hundred pound, 
cannot be challeng'd nor oblig'd but for a hundred. Iz ſummis ſemper quod minw «ſt 

promittividetur, The reaſon is becauſe when rwo things of burden are expreſſed, he 
chat promiſed muſt fo far be his own judge as to determine himſelf in the event, when 
he did not in the ſtipulation 3 and == It 1s to be preſum'd that he would be 
bound but tothe leſs. For as in the Canon law, when a Biſhop had obtain'd leave to 
reſign or quit his little Biſhoprick, of his ſuperior, it is not granted rhat he ſhall be 
tranflated to another in the grant of cefſion 3 and the reaſon given in the law is this, 


Cap. 2.Se&.ſed Nam ſs circa tranſlationem taem fieri voluiſſet, quod de ceſſione drxerat, & de tranſlatione 


neque de tran- 
Nat. Epiſc. 


I4, 


poterat expreſſiſſe, Becauſe he that granted a ceſſjon, could as eaſily have ſaid tranſlation if 
he had ſo intended: \(o here allo it is preſum'd that he intended to give the leaſt, be- 
cauſe if he had intended the biggeſt, he might as eaſily have ſaid fo, asto have nam'd 
a leſs ; and if he intended a greater, he may perform it yet if he pleaſe. Thus if 7#- 


ziss promile to pay his debt within a year or two, Cati«s cannot by vertue of that pro- 
mile force him to pay it till the two years be out. 

* In Teſtaments allo the caſe is the ſame. Mewvivs makes his Will, and leaves Lu- 
ciss his heir of all, bur gives his ſiſter as much as one of his ſons. 


The heir is tied to 
pay 
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"of law. Where ifthe law be obſcure, it ison all hands confeſs'd, that the fence of 
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-pay his Aunt but ſo much as that ſon hath whole portion is the lealt. Thus when 
Regulus left to his wite © uinrilla the field that was next to the Campus Martins, the 
Pretor underſtanding that he had two fields next to the Campus fiartims, gave her the 
leaſt ofrhe two: the reaſon is, becaule the Father is {uppos'dto put upun the Heir 
that burden which is the lighter. 

Bur this holds not 1a all caſes: the rule is the ſame, and eaſe and remiſſion is to be 

"done, and the gentler ſentence is to be followed, and the leaſt burden to be im- 
pos'd, and the {malleſt legacy to be paid and receiv'd, or the moſt advantageous 
{ence of favour 15 to be purſued : but all the difficulty will be ro whom the cale or 
the advantage 15 to be # wa ; for ſometimes one, and ſometimes another is to have 
benefit of the Chancery, 1. For the heir is to be favour'd againit the Legatces, 
unleſs God and Religion be the Legatee, for the Church is to be favourd againſt the 
heir. And therefore Scevola (aid, that if a Roman in his Teſtament appointed an 
image to be ſer up in a Temple ia which there were Marble and Braſs and Silver Sta- 
rues, the legacy was to be performed in the moſt coſtly material ; 7dque favore Dei 
+ religionis, ſays the law ; becaule in doubts it is fir that God (hoeld have che pre- 
eminence, and it isalſo to be preſumed that the Teſtator intended ro give the beſt 
unto the beſt. Ler the inſtance be chang'd and it is a good meaſure for con{cience 
in the cauſes and queſtions of Chriſtians. 2. The heir of the Donor 1s tv be eas'd 
and to be underſtood 1a the leaſt ſence, unleſs that leaſt ſence makes the gift unpro- 

fitable and good for nothing. Aruns dying left a ſcrvant to his brother for a legacy. 

Cantaius who was the heir offers to give his Uncle his man Spinax, who was the 
verieſt rogue in all the Empire. But his Uncle anſwered, my Brother did nor 1n- 

tend rogive mea miſchief. Then he offers him Lextillus who was little better chan 

a fool. To this his Uncle anſwer'd, my Brother did nor intend to give me no- 

thing. And at laſt the Uncle demanded Aretius, who was his Brothers Phyſician : 

but that Canidius refus'd, and he might very well ; but he gave him Mer#/2 thar 
wasa very good Baker, and both were indifferently pleas'd : bur ſuch a one that 
was not the beſt, and yet was good for ſomething, was due by juſtice. 3. Cauſes 
of repetition are to be widede' more than cauſes of gain. He that deſires but ro ſave 
himſelf, or to get his own, is to have the advantage of him that if he prevails gers 
gin: and the reaſon is, becaule it is better to ſavea main ſtake, than to ger an ac- 
celſion ; it is better to have one preſerved than another increaſed ; and it 1s more to 
be preſumed that he who demands reſtitution ſeeks but his own, than that the orhers 
ga1n is juſtly his. 4. He thar buys 1n doubts of conſcience and law, is to be preferr'd 
before him that ſells, and the interpretation ought ro be on the behalt of the hirlt, 

The reaſon of this is, becauſe he rhar [clls cannot 1o eaſily be deceiv'd as he that buys, 

for every manis juſtly preſum'd ro know the price of his own goods, and be cun- 

ning in his own trade. 5. For dowries, and 6. for liberty, and 7. poſleſſion, ſen 

rences are to be given in the favourable ſence, becauſe the caſes themlclves are full of 

charity and mercy; and they that complain in theſe caſes are commonly the oppreſſed 
arty. | 

F * This Rule alſo is intended and that principally in puniſhments and penal ſentences 


Equity 1s an excellent interpretation, and declares the mind of the law-giver: and 
it is alſo true that if ſeveral penalties be expreſſed in the law, ordinarily the judge is to 
impoſe the leaſt; and the reaſon is, becauſe he does at once the ations of two ver- 
rues; it iS juſtice and it is charity at the ſame time. I fay ordinarily, for ſometimes 
there are great examples to be made, and in them there is very often 4/:quid iniqu; *, 
nothing of equity, but ſomething that was very hard : and the Hebrew Kings ( lay 
che Rabbins ) had a power of cauſing the maletator to hang all day and all night up- 
on the accurſed tree ; though the law was more gentle, and commanded the body to 
be taken down before the Sun ſer ; bur if the publick neceſlity requir'd it, the Jewiſh 
Doors ſay that their Kings had power. 

* Butthegrear difficulty 15, when the words of the law are expreſs, and narne 
the puniſhmenr, whether or no can there be any remiſſion by equity or interpreta- 
tion? T:t:#s being cited roappear in Court, came not, and was tin'd : but he came 
immediately. The queſtion 15s, whether he ought in conſcience to be relieved. It 
is certain that in law the ſentence againſt him is juſt ; for letthe cauſe be never fo 
odious, the law muſt be underſtood according to the propricty of the words, unleſs 
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the intention of the law-giver can otherwile be certainly known. But if by any ways 
he can be relieved, he ought to be, it there be evident equity on his ſide. Bur 
becauſe this equity is againſt the ſolemnity of law, it muſt be introduc'd as ſoiemnly, 
that is, by a law, or alolemn decree according to the diſpoſition of law. But this 
latter part is matter of prudence more than of conſcience ; and concerning this con- 
flict of law and equity Czcero hath ſpoken excellent things, as w ho pleaic may ſee in 
his Oration pro C2ciza, andin his /tb. 2. Ver. Kher, Bur for the practice of it both in 
law and conlcience it is an excellent rule of law, Capierda eft cccaſto que prebet benigni. 
 reſponſum ; An occaſion mult not be forc'd againſt law, bur if any can,be found it 
mult be us'd in the behalf of equity. And therefore Celſus, Marcellus and Upian are 
noted with a fair memory for being ſtudious of cquity in the ſentences of law : and 
for this very thing Cicero commends Servims : but Scavola, Paulus, Fulianu and the 
Sabi44ni, and lome others were more propenſe to rigor and ſubtilty, and were let; 
belov'd. 
Turpe rigor nimins : Torquati deſpue mores, 

Titus Mazlins was to blame in putting his ſon to death for a glorious viftory gotten 
by a little offence. But all good laws were ever defirous of eafie interpretation when 
the matter it lelt was a burden: and it was well ſaid of Gaztinara to the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, Chi wuole troppo abbracciare, wa a pericolo ai non ſtrigneye coſa alcuna, 
He that ſtrains the cord too hard, breaks it and can bind nothing. Pericaleſum eff 
pregrave Imperium : & difficile eſt continere quod capere non poſſis, ſaid * Curtins. He 
that fills his hand too full, lets go more than he ſhould. There is a meaſure in laws, 
which mult not take in every thing, but ler ſome things pals gently ; for a govern- 
ment that is too heavy is dangerous: and therefore without all peradventure when 
the puniſhments are general, the leaſt ſpecial ought to betaken. Thus Gentlemen 
are not to be puniſhed with the puniſhment of ſlaves and vagabonds. If bodily pu- 
niſhment by law be commanded, fcourging is to be underſtood, or ſuch as is in uſe 
in the Nation, and not the cutting off a member, or putting to death, ſay the Greek 
Lawyers. And there 1s no exception to this, but this only, That this is to be under- 
ſtood in lighter offences, not in greater ; for in theſe it may be of as much concern- 
ment to juſtice that the (everer part be taken, as it is to charity, that lighter offences 
ſhould carry the lighter load. And therefore the &. C. Syllanianum decreed, that if a 
{lave had kill'd his Lord, all the ſlaves in the houſe ſhould die for it. It was a hard 
and a levere law ; but it was a great crime, and by great examples the lives of Mg- 
ſters were to be {ecured ; and tothis purpoſe C. Cafſins the Lawyer defended it with 
great reaſon, as 1s to be ſeen in his oration in Tacites. 

3. In matters of favour and matters of piety, the ſence of the law is to be extended 
by interpretation. Things odious and correctory are called ftrifte in the law, and 
that which is favourable 1s called res amzpla; becauſe as the matter of that is to be 
made as little as it may be, ſo the matter of this may be enlarged. Thus if any thing 
be done in the favour of the children, the adoptive and the natural are included, when 
it is not tothe prejudice of the legitimate. And that which is made legitimate is to 
be reckoned as that which 1s ſo of it ſelf; and he that is naturaliz'd is to 
be reckoned as a Native; anda freed man, as he that was born free ; and the privi- 
ledges granted toacity are to be extended to the ſuburbs. But this Rule is tobe eſti- 
mated as the former, there being the ſame realon of Contraries, ſave only that there 
is in the matters of favour ſumething of particular conſideration. For although it is 
by the former meaſures ſet down who are the perſons, and which are the cauſes to be 
favour'd and eas'd ; yet thole perſons are not in all caſes to receive the advantage ; 
that is, they are inall caſes which the words of the law can bear, except that by that 
favour the whole procels be evacuated, or the thing be loſt. Therefore although the 
guilty perſon 1s favour'd in all the methods and ſolennities of law, where the law can 
proceed ; yet where the favour would hinder the proceeding, the accuſer and not the 
guilty perſon is toreceive it. For the accuſer hath the advantage of taking his oath 
inlaw, which the guilty perſon hath not ; becauſe the law ſuppoſes he will deny the 
fat, right or wrong. And thus weare allo to proceed in our private entercourſes of 
juſtice and charity, we are rather to believe the accuſer ſwearing, than the accuſed. 
But if the accuſation be not worn, or if the guilty perſon be brought into judgment 
upon ſuſpicion only, and a publick fame, we are rather to believe the accuſed |wear- 
ing his innocence, than the voice of fame, or uncertain accuſers. 
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Se. 2. Judicial Interpretation. 
RULE II. 


When the power that made the law does interpret the law, the interpretation is authemical, 
and obliges the Conſcience as much as the law; and can releaſe the bond of Conſcience 
ſo far as the imerpretation extends, as much as if the law were abrogated. 


'F Hen the Law is interpreted by the Emperor, ratam & indubitatam habendam 
eſſe ſay the Lawyers. The reaſon is plain and cafie. The law is nothing 
but the ſolemn and declar'd will of the law-giver; and he that {peaks, beſt knows 
his own mind; and he that can take away the law, canalter it ; and he that can cut 
off the hands, may certainly pair the nails: and ſince the legiſlative power never 
dies, and from this power the law hath its perpetual force, and can live no 
longer than he pleaſe, by what method of law foever he ſignitic his mind, whether 
it be by declaring the meaning of the law, or by abating the rigor of it, or diſpenſing 
in the caſe, or enlarging the favour, or reſtraining the ſeverity ; it is all one as to the 
event and obligation of conſcience. The interpretation is to the law, as the Echo 
to the Voice ; it comes from the ſame principle, and though it ſpeaks lefs, yer it 
ſpeaks oftner, and it ſpeaks enough, ſo much as is then to be the meaſure of the 
Conſcience in good and evil. 
2, For when the Law-giver does interpret his law, he does not take off the obligati- 
on of the law, but declares that in ſuch a caſe it was not intended to oblige. Tacitas 
tells of -a Roman Knight who having ſworn to his Wife that he would never be di- 
vorc'd from her, was by Tiberius diſpenc'd with when he had taken her in the 
unchaſt embraces of his ſon in law. The Emperour then declar'd that the 
Knight had only oblig'd' himſelf not to be" divorc'd, unleſs a great cauſe ſhould 
-1ntervene. Thus we find that P. Lacizs * the TIT. did abſolve thoſe from their oath « c, cur qui- 
that ſware they would not ſpeak to their Father. or Mother, Brother or Siſter, or Gam. Se8.Ullt 
ſhew them any kindneſs : but this ablviution quitted them not from the fin of a "I 
raſh and jmpious oath, but declar'd'that they were not bound to keep it. Abſolvit, c. amborita- 
z, e. abſolutum oftendit, as Pope Nicholas did in the Cale of the Arch-biſhop of Treers, (£19-15-46- 
he declar'd him to be ar liberty ; 2nd,the Gloſs derives a warranty for this uſe of the yerb. abtotvi. 
word out of the Prophet Iſ#;ah. | -—_—_— 
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own Nature are honeft, but in the rrangs of times and by new relations become 

unjuſt and intolerable : and therefore the Civil law allows to Princes a power juva- , _—_—Yy 
re, ſupplere, corrigere, to help, to ſupp'r, ta correft the laws. For thoſe are but precarious de juſt, & jure. 
Princes who when they {ce a caſe that needs a remedy, cannot command it, but 

like the Tribunes of Rowe, when' they offer d to intercede and interpoſe between 

Fabiny and'the fentence of Papyrius the Diftator by which Fabius was condemned, 

could effe& nothing till they went upon. their knees in his behalf. Bur it is worſe 

that the laws of a Nation ſhould bind the Prince as F»piter in Homer was bound by 

the laws of Fate, fo that he could not help his ſon Sarpedoy, but fate weeping like a 

chidden gitte. Bur of this I have already given ſufficient accounts. The Supreme 

power Dominus legum, Canon animatus in terris, lex animata, fons juſtitie , ſupra | 
Jns diſpenfare' petens, as Innocentius (aid of himſelf; and therefore of this there can c, propoſait, 
be no queſtion. Inter equitetem juſque tmterpoſitam interpretationem nobs. ſolis & oportet, concell, pr 
& licet inſpicere, ſaith the Emperor,” C. ae leg. & conft, Princ, The Prince alone _ 

hath power to intexyeie berween equity and ftri& law by his interpretation. ' This 

is now to be redne'd' ta pratice, | | | | 
, Firſt thispower nut be adminiſtred with nobleneſs and ingenuity ; not fraudu- 

lently, or ro oppreſs any one, which Cicero calls' calumaiam, & nimis callidam, ſed ;, . 1. og. 
malitioſam juris interpretationem , a crafty aud malicious commentary. Such as was 
chit a& of So[yman, who after he had ſworn never to take from Ibrahim Baſſa his life, 

kilFd him when he was afleep, becauſe Taliſman the Prieſt declar'd that ſleep is death. 
Thus the Triamviri in Rowe having a mind to kill a boy, which by the force of law 

þ they 
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they could not do, they gave him the TogsVirilzs, and forc'd him to be a Man in eſti- 
mation of law, that by law they might oppreſs him: and Mithridates King of Ar- 
menia thought himſelt ſecure when Kaaemiſtus the fon of Pharaſmanes the lberias 
King had promis'd he would neither ſtab nor poiſon him; but the young Tyrant in- 
terpreted his promiſe maliciouſly, when he oppreſſed him with pillows and feather- 
s: and all Europe hates the memory of the Arch-biſhop of «Mexrz, who having 
promis'd to tro Adel a Palatine of Franconia that he ſhould ſafely return out of his 
Caſtle, did indeed perform the letter of his word ; but pretending kindneſs as 
well as juſtice, when he had brought him forth of the Caſtle, paſſionately invited 
him to break-faſt, and then kill d him when he re-entred. The power of Princes 
to give ſences to their laws muſt be to do juſtice and to give eaſe to the pitiable and 
O ed. 
Ps power is not to be adminiſtred but upon grave and juſt cauſes : for to 
be caſie and forward in bending the laws by unneceſſary interpretations is but a di- 
minution of juſtice, and a loolneſs in government ; as was well obſerv'd by Lizy, 
ſpeaking of thoſe brave ages in which the Rowan honeſty and juſtice was the begin- 
ning of the greateſt Empire of the World, Sed nondum hec que nunc tenet ſeculun 
negligentia Divum venerat, nec interpretando fibi quiſque jucjurandum & leges aptas 
faciehat , ſed ſuos potinus mores 4d ea accommodabat , The neglet# of the Gods and the 
laws was not gone ſo far as to bend the laws to the manners of men, but men meaſur d 
their manners by the laws: and then no Man can deny to a Prince leave to derogate 
from his laws by ſuch interpretations. Licet enim Regt in civitate cui regnat, jubere 
aliquid quod neque ante illum quiſquam, neque ipſe unquam juſſerat, ſaith S. dnfin; 
A King in his own dominions may command that which neither any Man before him, 
or himſelf before that time commanded: meaning that alchougk he muſt govern by 
his laws, yet when there is a favourable caſe, he may give a new ſence to them, 
that he may do his old duty by new meaſures. Thus Solomon abſolved Abiathar 
from the ſentence of death whic 1 ba he had incurred, becauſe he had formerly 
done worthily to the intereſts of his Father David, Thus when Cato Cenſor had 
turned L. © zintius Flaminius out of the Senate, the Majeſty of the Roman Peo- 
= reſtor'd hiri ; and though they had no cauſe to do it, yet they had power. 
ow this power though it may be done by interpretation, yet when it is adminiſtred 
by the Prince it is moſt commonly by way of pardon, abſolute power and preroga- 
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&p. 46 notas vitiate opinionis abſtergere, So Antony the Emperor reſtored Fulianus Licinia- 
Auta- 
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»us whom Hlpian the Preſident had baniſhed. When a law determines that under 
ſuch an age a perſon ſhall be uncapable of being the General of an Army, the Su- 
preme power can declare the meaning of the law to be, unleſs a great excellency of 
courage and maturity of judgment ſupply the want of years; in which very caſe 
Scipio __ ſaid wiſely, when he defir'd to be imoloyed in the Punic war, ſe ſat an- 
norum habiturum ſi populus Romanus voluerit, he ſhould quickly be old enough if the Ro- 
man people pleaſed, Thus Tiberius put Nero into the Senate at fifteen years of age, 
and fo did 6x the like to Tiberivs and his Brother ; and the People declar'd or 
diſpens'd the law in Popey's caſe, and allowed him a Triumph before he had been 
Conſul or Prztor. 

But to this there is not much to be ſaid ; for he that can make a New law, may 
by interpretation change the Old into a New ; that is, any interpretation of his 1s 
valid, if it be juſt, naturally juſt, though-it be not according to the. Grammar or 
firſt intention of the Civil or Municipal law : quis fi leges condere ſoli Imper atori con- 
ceſſum eft, etiam leges interpretari ſolo dignum imperio eſſe oportet. He that can do the 
greater can do the leſs ; and he that hath power of cutting off the head, can diſpoſe of 
the tongue as he pleaſe, ſothat if it will not ſpeak what he would have it, he can take 
a courſe it ſhall ſpeak nothing againſt him. But the caſe is otherwiſe in Judges. _ 

For the interpretation of laws made by Judges is matter of fidelity and wile dif 
penſation, but nothing of Empire and power; and it is a good probable warranty of 
Conſcience, but no final determination in caſe any cauſe of doubt happens to oppole 
it. And this was well obſerved by Cicero: Nemo apud Fudices ita ſolet cauſam agere 3 
Iynoſcite Fudices, Lapſus eſt, Non putavi,Si nunquam poſthac. In Senatu vero,cy apud pop®- 
lum, & apud Principem, & ubicunq; juris clementia eſt, habet locum deprecatio. No Man 
is to ask any favour of the Judges but what the law allows him, but of the Toes Y 
may 4 / 0 
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A quo ſepe ret, nullo licet ere redempti, 

Accipiunt propriam donato crimine vitam, 
For what is wanting in the provifions of law he can 'make up by the fulneſs of his 
power: and ifthere be no 1njury to any, let there be what favour or indulgence he 
pleaſe, his interpretation is good law, and can bring peace to the conſcience in the 
particular. According to this is that of the Lawyers, £2 juraro promiſit jnaicio ſiſts, 
non videtny pejeraſſe, ſt ex conceſſa cauſa hoc _— He that hath ſworn to appear in 
judgment, ts not perjur'd if he have leave given him not to appear : meaning, from him 
that can interpret the law, or diſpenſe, declare the man not bound, or give leave to 
break ir. But when the Judges interpret a law, they either expound it by cuftoms 
of the Court or Country, or elſe by learning and wiſe conjeures. Interpretations 
by prevailing and allowed cuftoms are good law and ſure meaſures of aftion according 
to the doctrine of cuſtoms ; of which in part I have given account, and ſhall yet add 
ſomething in the 6. Se. of this Chapter, and therefore I ſhall add nothing here. 
But if the Judges interpretation be only dodrinal, it is ſufficient to us thar it is not 
introductive of a law, and it cannot of it ſelf be a refolution of conſcience ; but is 
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to be made uſe of according to the doctrine of probabilities*. This only is to' be 15,1, Chap, 
added, that if the authoriz'd Judges doconſent, and by a delegation of powet, or 4: 


the cuſtoms of the Nation, or the diſpoſition of the law the lentence does paſs i»'rem 


jndicatam into a legal ſentence, then it obliges as a law 3 for it 1s a warranted inter- 
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pretation and declares the fence of the law, and conſequently does bind the Confſei- 
ence. | 


Set. 3. A contrary or ceaſing reaſon. 
RULE TIIl. 


A Law made for a particular reaſon, when the reaſon wholly ceaſes, does no longer oblige the 


Conſcience. 
T HE title of this Se. implies a diſtin&ion of reafons conſiderable in this parti- 

cular. For ſometimes it happens that only one reaſon dies, and there is no other 
change, but that the efficient cauſe of the law, from whence it had its being, is 
dead. But ſometimes it is more than ſo; for not only the reaſon of the law is gone, 
but a nettle is riſen up in the place of it, and that which was once profitable is become 
intolerable, and that which was juſt is now diſhoneſt, and that which was righte- 
ous will not be righteous ſtill, but againſt the publick intereſt, * Now when - 4 c0#- 
trary reaſon does ariſe, there is no peradventure but the law ceales: and this 1s to be 
extended not only to the cale of injuftice or impoflibility, bur of crouble or of uſtlet- 
nels ; that is, if the contrary reaſon makes them fo that the law could not juſtly have 
been impos'd, or if it had been de fa#os impos'd, it could not oblige the conſcience, 
then the conſcience is reftor'd to liberty and difobligation. * But then this caſe muſt 
be manifeſt : for if it be doubtful, the jaw retains her power ; for it is in poſlefſion, 
and the juſtice of it is preſum'd. 

But if the reaſon of the law ceaſes only, and no more, there is ſome moredifficulty, 
for it may be the will of the Prince does not ceaſe,” and he intends the law ſhould laſt 
for the ſupport of his authority ; and that will be reaſon enough to keep up a law that 
once was good and now hath no harm in it: and there ought to be a great reaſon 
that ſhall change a cuſtom, though it be good for nothing; and where there was a 
law, acuſtom will eaſily be ſuppos'd, eſpecially if the law was uſeful and reaſon- 
able, as we ſuppoſe in the preſent caſe. And if the law-did prevail unto a cuſtom, 
and that it be not ſafe ro change a cuſtom, then though the proper reaſon of the law 
beceas'd, there is another reaſon ariſen in the place of it that will be enough to bind 
the conſcience to obedience. For the ſtating of this queſtion, it is ſtill neceſſary thar 
we yet fir(t diſtinguiſh, and then define. 

I. Somelaws have in them a natural reQitude or viſefulneſs in order to moral 
ends, by reaſon of the ſubje& matter of the law, or by reaſon that the inſtance 
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the law is made an inſtrument of vertue by the appointment of law. 2. Others 
have only an acquir'd retitude, and an extrinſick end ; that is, it was by the law- 
giver commanded in order to a certain purpoſe, and beyond thar purpole it ſerves 
for nothing, Thus when a Prince impoſes a tribute upan a Country for the build- 
ing of certain bridges, when the work is done, the tribute is of no publick emoly- 
ment. But ifhe impoſes a faſt upon Wedneldays and Fridays for {ix moneths to 
obtain of God to remove the plague from a City or a Country, though the plague 
be = before the end of four moneths, yet the faſt may ſerve many other good 
ends. 


4. Another diſtin&ion to be conſidered is concerning the ceſſation of the reaſon of the 
law, whether the reaſon be intrinſecal or extrinſecal. For ſometimes the reaſon 
ceaſes univerſally, Sometimes it remains as to the generality, bur is alter'd, inthe 

articular caſes. So if a Superior commands that none of his ſubjects ſhall enter into 
ſuch afamily where there are many fair women amorous and young, leſt ſuch a 
converſation ſhould tempt them to wantonnelſs ; rhe general reaſon of the law re- 
mains, although 4/exis be an Eunuch, and old Pa/emor have a deadly pallie upon 
him, and cannot be warm'd by ſuch fires. The reaſon ceaſes in the particular, þux 
abides ſtill inthe general. 

5, Athirdthing is alſoto be obſerved, which hath in it ſome difference of caſe. 
Sometimes there are many partsof a law, and ſometimes it is uniform, and hath in ir 
but oneduty. That which hath parts and is a combination of particulars may ceaſe 
in one or moreof them, and the reſt abide in their full uſefulneſs and advantage. 
And theſe and all the former may be uſeleſs, or their reaſon may ceaſe for a time, 
and be interrupted, and a while after return: and 1n all theſe the reaſon may ceaſe 
negatively, or contrarily ; that is, the firſt cauſe may ceaſe, or another quite contra- 
ry may come. 

According to theſediſtinions, the caſes and the anſwers are ſeveral. 

6. 1, Iftherebetwoends inthe law, an extrinſecal and an intrinſecal ; though the 
extrinſecal be wholly and generally ceas'd, yet the law obliges for its intrinſick rea- 
ſon, that is, when it commands an a of it ſelf honeſt and vertuous. Thus if a Pre- 
late or a Prince, commands women in Churches to fit apart, and to wear veils, that 
they may not be occaſion of quarrels and duels amongſt young Gentlemen ; if it hap- 
pen that the Duelling of Gallants be our of faſhion, and that it be counted diſhonour- 
able to fight a duel, then that end of the law ceaſes ; and yet becauſe it is of it ſelf 
honeſt that women ſhould have a veil on their head for modeſty-ſake, and becauſe of 
the Angels, this law is not to ceaſe, but to ſtand as well upon one leg, as it did be- 
fore upon two. But this can only be when Divine and Humane laws are complica- 
ted, or at leaſt when Humane laws are mixt with a matter of perfe&tion and Counſel 
Evangelical, or of ome worthineſs, which collaterally induces an obligation diſtin 
from the humane law. 

7. 2. Ifalaw be appointed for an extrinſecal end, when that reaſon ceaſes univerſal- 
ly, though there be an inherent and remaining worthineſs in the action, and an apt- 
neſs to miniſter to a moral end, yet that law binds not unleſs that moral end was allo 
intended by the law-giver. For that which was no ingredient into the conſtitution 
ofthe law, can have no power to ſupport the law, for it hath nothing to do with the 
law ; it never help'd to make it, and therefore by it cannot be a law, unleſs by the 
legiſlative power it may be made anew. So that ſuch actions which can be good for 
ſomething of their own, and are not good at all for the end of the law-giver, can on- 
ly be lawful to be done, but they afe not neceſſary. Therefore when a law is made 
that every Thurſday the ſubjects ſhall go to Church to Morning-prayer, that they 
might in the publick offices pray for the life of the Prince, if the Prince be dead that 
law obliges not ; for although going to Morning prayer is of it ſelf good, yet if the 
Prince had no conſideration of that good, but of his own, that good entred not into 
the law, and had no cauſality in it, and therefore was nopart of the duty of the ſub- 
je in relation to that law. 

$8. 3. Iftheaction commanded by law be in it ſelf indifferent, when the reaſon of 
the law ceaſes extrinſecally, the whole obligation is taken away, becauſe the act1s 
good for nothing in it ſelf, and good for nothing to the Commonwealth, and there- 
fore cannot bea law. Thus®here was an oath fram'd in the Univerſities that no 
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not. be taught in Stamford, whether the Scholars made fo long a receſs that it had 
almoſt grown into an Univerſity. But when the danger of that was over, the oath 
was needleſs, and could not oblige, and ought not to have been impos'd. In Spain a 
law was made that no Man ſhould cut any timber-trees: in a few years the Province 
grew ſo full of Wood that the reaſon and fear of the law was over; and it was more 
likely to paſs into inconvenience by abundance than' by ſcarcity, and therefore 
then it was lawful for any Man to cut ſome of his own. So if a law were made for 
ten years to forbid hunting of wild beaſts, that ſome royal game which was almoſt 
deſtroyed might be preſerved for the Prince, if in five years the wolves and lyons 
were grown ſo numerous that there were more danger than game, the law were no 


longer obligatory. For as Modeſtinws ſaid well, Nulla ratio aut juris benignitas pa- 1.nutla f 
titur, ut que ſalubriter pro hominum commoais ſtatuta ſunt, nos auriore interpretatione l:gibus, 


contra ipſorum commodum producamus ad ſeveritatem ; It is againſt reaſon that what 
the law decreed for the good of Men, ſhould be ſeverely and rigoroully expounded 
to their damage. And this is to be underſtood to be true though the reaſon of the 
law ceaſes only egatively; that is, though the a& do ſtill remain indifferent, and 
there be no reaſon to the contrary. To which this is to be added, that when the 
reaſon of a law —— an action otherwiſe indifferent does ceaſe univerſally, 
the very Negative ceaſing palles into the contrary of it ſelf: not that it does fo in the 
matter of the action, for the action is ſtill indifferent and harmleſs, bur that it does 
ſo in the power of legiſlation : it does not fo to the ſubj:&, but it does {> to the 
Prince ; that is, the (ubje& may till do it without fin, but wirchout ſin the Prince 
cannot command it to be done, when it is to no purpoſe. Thus we find in the Le- 
gends of the Roman later Saints that ſome fooliſh Priors and Superiors of Con- 
vents would exerciſe the obedience of their Monks by commanding them to ſcrape 
a pibble, to fill a bottomleſs tub, and ſuch ridiculous inſtances ; which were fo 
wholly to no purpoſe, that though the Monk might ſuffer himſelf to be made a 
fool of, yet he was not tied to it 1n virtue of his obedience, and the Prior did fin in 
commanding it. This ought to be obſery'd ſtrictly, becauſe although it looks like 
a ſubtilty, yer it is of uſe in the conduct of this Rule of conſcience, and hath not 
been at all obſerv'd exactly. 

9. 4. Whenthe imcindicel reaſon of a law does ceaſe univerſally, the negative ceaſing 
of the reaſon paſſes into a contrary ; and if the ation be not neceſſary , it is not 
lawful. For actions which have in them an internal re&ityde have it fo always, 
unleſs the caſe be wholly chang'd, and then it is become very evil. To reſtore that 
which is depoſited with us is commanded becauſe of the natural juſtice that is in 
the action ; but when the reaſon of this ceaſes, that is, that it is not jult todo it, 
it is unjuſt, or uncharitable: and therefore if you reſtore to a mad-man his ſword to 
kill an innocent, you are unjuſt to innocence, and but zquivocally juſt to inadneſs 
and folly. 

5. When a law hath many parts, and is a conjugation of duties for ſeveral rea- 
ſons, when one of the parts of the law does loſe the reaſon of it wholly, though 
it be tied in the ſame bundle, and by the ſame tie, yet that part is ſlackned and ob- 
Iiges not, though included in a law which does oblige. The reaſon of this is the 
ſame with the former ; only this is to be added, thar in this caſe it is not one law, 
but a conjugation of laws ; it is not a ſingle ſtar, but like a conſtellation, and par- 
ticularly as the Pleiades, where one of the ſeven hath almoſt no light or viſibiliry, 
though knit in the ſame confederation with thoſe which half the World do at one 
time ſee. * And the ſame alſo is the caſe in the ſuſpenſion of a law, that is when 
the reaſon ceaſes univerſally and wholly, but not for ever : while the reaſon is ab- 
ſent, the conſcience 1s not tied to attend ; but when it returns to verifie the law, 
the duty returns to bind the conſcience. But in this there is no difficulty. 


Theſe are the meaſures of conſcience when the reaſon of a law ceaſes wholly and 
univerſally, that is, as to the publick intereſt ; but that which is more difficult, 
is when the reaſon of the law remains in the general, but it fails in ſome particu- 
lar caſes, and to particular perſons: and what then is our duty, or our liberty ? 


The reaſon of the difficulty is, becauſe laws are nor to regard particulars, but 
that quod plerumque accidit, faith Theophraſtus ; and therefore the private damage is 
Rre ſupplied 
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ſupplied by the publick emolument: and the particular pretences are not to be regard- 
ed, though they be juſt, leſt others make excuſes, and the whole band of diſcipliye 
and laws be broken. Satiuns erat a pancs Juſtam excuſationem 403 accipt, quam ab 0m- 
nibus aliquam tentari, (aid Seneca; It is better to reject the jult exception of a fey, 
than to encourage the unjuſt pretenſions of all. And therefore ſubje&s ſhould for 
the publick intereſt ſit quietly under their own burden. For /ex nalla ſaris commot 
eſt; id modo queritur, ft majort parti &T is ſumma proaet, laid Cato, It is a juſt law 
if it does good to the generality and in the ſum of affairs. And therefore if Cajus 
or Titi«s be pinch'd in the yoke, they may endure it well, when they conſider the 
publick prof. : 

But this were very true w in caſe there were no other remedy ; bur our inqui- 
ry here being only a queſtion of conſcience, which is to be judged by him that com- 
mands juſtly in general, and will do no injuſtice in particular, and can govern all 
things without tuffering them to entangle each other, the cale will prove ealie 
enough: for if God does not require obedience to the laws, when the reaſon of the 
law ceaſes in particular, of them I ſay in whole particular calc the reaſon ceales, it 
is all that is look'd for. Now for this the conclulions are piain. 

x. If the extrinlick reaſon of the law ceales in a particular cale only negatively, 
that is, ſo as nocvil, grievous burden, fin, or danger be incumber'd upon his per- 
ſon, the law retains her obligation and 1s to be obeyed ; becaule 1n that caſe, al- 
though there be no reaſon in the ſubje&t matter, yer there 1s reaſon enough in the 
reverence of the law, and in a conformity to the publick manners of the Nation, 
Thus when the law forbids a Citizen to bear arms 1n the Night becaule of frequent 
murders that have been done or are apt to be done by armed Night-walkers; he that 
knows himſelf a peaccable Man and that is reſolv'd to offend no body, is not bound 
by the reaſon of that law in his own particular, but he 1s bound by the law as long 
as the publick is bound whereof he is a part : for if he have no reaſon to the contrary, 
but only there is no reaſon for it in his caſe, it is reaſon enough that there is a law 
in the caſe, which is uſeful to the publick, and of great intereit as to the communi- 
ties of Men. And therefore he that diſobeys in theſe circumſtances cannot he ex- 
cusd from contempt of the law : becauſe though his obedience be caulelz(s, yet 
{o 1s his diſobedience, and this cannot be innocent, though that can ; eſpecially 
becauſe though the obedience be cauſeleſs in his own particular in relation to that 
—_ yet it hath caule enough in it in relation to example and the veneration of 
the laws. | 

2. If the reaſon of the law ceaſes contrarily, that is, turns into milchief ; then 
though it ceaſes only in a particular, in. that particular the ſubje& whoſe cale it is, 
is free (from the law I mean, bur not free to obey it.) Whatever we have yowed 
to Religion or rhe Temple, we are bound to perform : bur if in the interval of the 
ſolution my Father or my neareſt relative, or any to whom I am bound to ſhew piety, 
be fallen into want, or needs my miniſtery, I am bound to do this firſt, and let 
that alone till both can be done; and the reaſon is, becaule I could, not bind my (elf 
by vow to omit any duty to which I am naturally oblig'd: and therefore though 
the law that commands payment of vows be juſt, yet it muſt be always with ex- 
ception of preceding obligations ; ſo that if it be certainly a fin which is conſequent 
to the obedience of any law, it is certainly no fin to diſobey it. 

3. If the general reaſon of the law remaining, in ſome particular caſes it ceaſes 
contrarily, but not ſo as to. introduce a ſin, but a great evil, or ſuch a one which 
the law would not have commanded, and the law-giver is ſuppoſed not to have 1n- 
tended, the law does not oblige the conſcience of the ſubject in that, caſe. For here 
is the proper place for equity. In the former caſe it is duty not to obey the law, Et 
ther then there is no equity but what is neceſſary and unavoidable ; or if there 
can be any ſhewn or us'd by prudence and great probability, and in mercy, it follows 
that then it is to be us'd when the yoke pinches the perſon, though it does not 1n- 
vade the Conſcience. And it is not to be ſuppos'd that a ſuperior would have his laws 
burdenſome to any one beyond the publick neceſſity ; it being as certainly in his duty 
to be willing to eale ſingle perſons in their private burdens, as to provide for the 
common intereſt in their great and little political advantages. Tore 9 &hexis 9's” 
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it, 
—_— Bonum jus dicts ; 

Impetrare oportet, quia aquum poſtulat, ſaid he in the Comedy ; It & fir that 
you prevail, you ask reaſon and equity. That's bonum jus ; it is juſtice and mercy in a 
knot. Thus if a Church commands ſuch ceremonies to be us'd, tuch orders, ſuch 
prayers, they are to be obſerv'd when they may ; but if I fall into the hands of an 
enemy to that manner of worſhip, who will kill or afflt& me greatly for uling it, I 
am in that caſe diſoblig'd. For though this caſe be not excepted in the law, yer it is 
ſupplied by the equity and correction of the law : cpbuceya, n magnate 0 ropobirnys 
X; 1,10pTEY ETAOs 4 THY, eravophey To enadbey, It is fit that when the law-giver hath com- 
manded abſolutely and inaefinitely, he ſhould in caſes of particular evil make proviſion, and 


correct what was amiſi or omitted by the law, For & nl tvouobirnoey ay, lays Ariſtotle ; 
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if he had known of it before,he would have provided for it before-hand : and becauſe Vi fupra. 


he did not, 5 «&» ropolirns #7w; av amo cxdl Tapwy, If the law-giver were preſent, he 
would uſe equity and give leave to the grieved ſubje& toeaſe himlelf. And therefore 
ſince it is realonable to ſuppoſe that if it had been thought of, this very caſe would 
have been provided for in the law ; and it the law-giver were preſent he would de- 
clare the law in that caſe not to oblige; it follows undeniably, that the law binds 
not any man to a great inconvenience in his own perſon, though otherwiſe, and as 
to the publick, it be ajult and a good law, of a remaining reaſon and a remaining ob- 
ligation. In order to this conſideration, that 1s uſeful which hath been already (aid 
in the firſt Chapter of this Book, 1n the ſecond and third Rules. 

4. Ifthe reaſon of the law ceaſes in a particular, ſo that without fin it may be 
' obeyed, and withour any great and intolerable evil to the obedient, yet ſometimes 
the law does not intend tooblige in the particular caſe, even when there is a little 
inconvenience, or but a probable reaſon to the contrary ; and this is in things of (mall 
concernment. Itſhould inſtance in rituals and little circumſtances of Eccleſiaſtical 
Offices and forms of worſhip, inthe puncualities of Rubricks, in the order of Col- 
les, in the number of prayers, and fulneſs ofthe Office upon a reaſonable cauſe or 
inducement to the omiſſion or alteration: for theſe things are ſolittle, and fo fit ro 
be intruſted to the conduct of thole ſober, obedient and grave perſons, who are 
thought fit to be truſted with the cure of fouls ; and theſe things are always of ſo 
little concerament, and ſo apt to yield to any wiſe mans reaſons and ſudden occaſions 
and accidents, and little and great cauſes, that theſe were the fitteſt inſtances of this 
rule, if Superiors, for want of great manifeſtations of their power, would not make 
too much of little things. But the purpoſe and declar'd intention of all juſt laws and 
juſt governments is in theſe things to give the largeſt interpretation to perſons of a 
peaceable mind and an obedient {pirit, that ſuch circumſtances of miniſteries may not 
paſs into a folemn religion, and the zeal of good men, their caurion and their curiofi- 
ty, may not be (pent in that which does not profit. But the meaſures of practice in 
this particular muſt be taken from the manner and circumſtances of the government, 
and the uſual diſpoſition of the law. In many cafes an equity may be pretum'd ; but 
if it be explicitly dented, 1t muſt not be usd. 


Queſtion, 


But upon the inſtance of thele particular rules it is to be enquir'd, Whether in theſe 
' Caſes the ſubjett is ſo quitted from the obligation of the law, that without further leave he 
may uſe his liberty, or muſt he require it of his Superior ? # 
, Tothis I anſwer, thar if the caſe be evident, the ſubje& may uſe his liberty : for if 
he ſhould be tied to go to his Superior, it is either to ask of him that the law ſhould 
not bind him, or that he may declare that the law in his cafe does not bind, or to 
promulgate and publiſh the law in that particular, Not to ask leave that the law 
ſhall not bind, for of it ſelf it ceaſes, and it was never intended to bind againſt equity 
and reaſon. Not for declaration, becauſe the caſe is here ſuppos'd to be evident. 
Nor yet laſtly for promulgation, becauſe thart is only neceſſary in the ſan&tion and re- 
vocation of laws which depend upon the will of the Prince; whereas in this caſe the 
law ceales by natural juſtice and the nature of the thing, and the reaſons of equity. 
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2, But if the caſe be doubtful, and it is not evident whether the particular caſe 
ought to be excepted in the general law, then we are to conſider whether it be a doubt 
of tear only or a doubt of reaſon, that is, whether it be nothing but an unjuſt tear, 
or relies upon juſt grounds ; for ſome men may eaſily perceive 1n themſelves a diff 
dence inany thing, not that they have reaſon to caule their fear, but becauſe they 
dare not truſt the greateſt reaſon that they either have or hear. If it be only a doubr 
of fear, then it is to be conducted by the rules given concerning a ſcrupulous Conſci- 
ence : If it bea fear ofrealon, we are to manage it by the meaſures of a doubting 
Conſcience. But if he ſuppoſes upon probable inducements that he is not obliged, 
then according to the nature of the probability we are to proceed, For if he believes 
it as probable that ſuch a caſe ought not to be comprehendcd in the law, as | uppoling 
it to be a ſin that in his caſe would be commanded, or too great a burden impos'd, 
and fo to be beyond the power of the law-giver, then the ſubje&t may of himſelf be 
free, without recourſe to his ſuperior. The reaſon is, becauſe to avoid a fin, or todo 
a great charity to our ſelves, a probable reaſon is a ſufficient inducement, provided 
a more probable reaſon be not oppos'd againſt it, we being commanded to avoid all 
appearance of evil. Now if this opinion be the more probable, that by obeying the 
letter of the law in my caſe I ſhould fin, it muſt needs appear to be an evil todo it, and 
not to obey the law in this cale does not appear to be an evil, as being the leſs pro- 
bable : for if the opinions be equally probable, then the conſcience is in doubt, and 
isto proceed by meaſures fitted to a doubting conſcience : but when I ſay there is a 
greater probability and a leſs, the greater muſt carry it ; and therefore the law is not 
ro be obeyed, it being here ſuppos'd to be the more probable opinion, that the obe- 
dience would produce a fin. So allo in the caſe of a great burden or intolerable preſ- 
ſure, the preſumption is for eaſe ; and the law giver 1s to be ſuppoſed good and gentle 
and reaſonable ; and beſides, it is ſuppoſed as the more probable opinion, that the 
law-giver hath not power to make a law or to oblige to ſo much inconvenience, and 
then the caſe is the ſame. * Bur it he believes it as probable that tooblige in the pre- 
ſent caſe was not in his will, but it is certain that it wes in his power, then the caſe 
is ſo that the ſubje& may without injuſtice or violence obey it ; and therefore ought 
not to ule his liberty by his own opinion, but by recourſe to his ſuperior that hath 
power to declare the intention of the law. 

In the firſt caſe if it be eafie and convenient to go to the Superior, or that there is 
time enough and all things fitted, it were the ſurer way to require his ſentence. But 
if there be not time, and the ation urges by haſtinels, or neceſiity, or preſent oppor- 
tunity, the liberty 1s as preſent as his nced. But ia the ſecond caſe, ( which is of- 
rentimes harder to know than the firſt, it being more difficult to pronounce defini- 
tively concerning the will of the law-giver which is free, than concerning his power 
which is not free, ) when it is only probable that the law-giver is willing, it isnot 
ſafe to venture upon the not obeying, without recourſe to the Superior. Becauſe our 
innocence depending wholly upon his will, and there being no fin in keeping the 
law, . we may ſafely dothis ; but we cannot ſafely diſobey without being more aſ- 
ſured of his leave: and therefore if it be opportune and eaſie to have recourſe to our 
competent Superior, it is worth our pains to go andenquire ; if it be not opportune, 
it is worth our ſtay till it be; for the ſecuring our duty and the peace of conſcience are 
intereſts much greater than the uſing of an unneceſſary _ 

3. But in thele caſes of uncertainty, when we are not confident of a juſt liberty by 
the force of reaſon and the nature of the thing, we may juſtly preſume that the 2 
rior does not intend tooblige in all thoſe caſes in which he uſually and of courſe dif- 
penſes ; that is, when his diſpenſation is not of ſpecial favour, but of ordinary con- 
ceſſion 3 becaule as in the firſt cale it is ſuppos'd a gift, ſo in this latter it is ſuppos'd a 
juſtice. For example, A law is made to keep ſo many faſting-days. Meviw 1s a hard 
ſtudent, and feels himſelf ſomething ill after ing, and believes it will not be for his 


health ; but yet things are ſo with him, that he can obey the law without great or 
apparent miſchief, but yer he probably believes that the law-giver would not have 
him bound in this caſe. If he perceives that they that have a recourſe to the Superior 
in leſs needs than his, are ordinarily diſpenſed with, then he hath reaſon enough not 
togoto his Superior ; for it is already declar'd that he does not intend to bind in h1s 
and the like caſes. This is evident, and the beſt meaſure that I know in ſuch caſes. 
It is the ſureſt, and the largeſt, and the eaſieſt. 


4. When 
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4. When the recourſe to a Superior for declaration of the caſe hath in it great 
difficulty or inconvenience, though the caule of exception trom the law be not very 
great, yet if together with the inconvenience of addrels to the Superior it make up 
ati unequal burden, and ſo that the particular cale ſeem very probable to be excep- 
ted, and that in it the legiſlator did not intend to bind ; it is ſufficient to conſult 
with wiſe Men and good, and by their advice and an{wers, as by extrinſecal caules 
of probability , or by any other juſt and probable cauſe of determination, to uſe 
our liberty, or to obey. The reaſon of this is plain neceſſity. Becauſe we have 
no other way of proceeding , but either we mult in this, as in almoſt all the 
other caſes of our life, be content with the way which to us ſcems the more pro- 
bable; orelſe if we were tied to make it ſecure, our lives and conditions would be 
burdenſome and intolerable, and the whole proceſs would be a ſnare and torment to 
a conſcience : the Superior, who 1s to be conſulted, it may be, not being with- 
in 40. Miles of us; or when we come, it may be he is of difficult acceſs, or other- 
wiſe imployed, and it will be impoſſible for many to be heard by him, if all in the 
like caſes were bound to conſult him ; or it may be when we go, we ſhall not be ad- 
mitted, or if we be, it may be we ſhall not be eas'd unleſs we carry alon;; with us 
the rewards of Divination 1n our hands,and we are poor ; or it may be the matter re- 
quires haſt, and cannot ſtay the leiſure of the Oracle; and beſides all this, the great- 
eſt part of the actions of our lives are not ſo well conducted as to be determin'd by 
the'conſultation of a wiſe Man, but we do them of our own head, and it may be of 
our own heart, without conſideration ; and therefore it is a prudent courſe to pro- 
ceed this way: and he that in ſuch caſes ties the conſciences to proceed more than 
prudently, and thinks that prudence 1s not a ſufficient warrant, does not conſider the 
condition of humane nature, nor the neceſlities of a Man's life, nor the circumſtances 
of his condition, nor the danger of an unquiet and a reſtleſs conſcience. 

Upon occaſion of this ſubje&, v4z. the alteration of humane laws by the inter- 
pretation and equity of reaſon, it is very ſeaſonable, and very uſeful to conſcience; 
to enquire whether by the fimilitude of reaſon the law may not as well receive ad- 
vantage and extenſion, as the ſubject can receive liberty and eaſe. That is, 


Quelſtion. 


Whether the obligation of the law dogs extend it ſelf to all caſes that have the ſame or 

an equal reaſon, though the caſe be not comprehenaed direttly in the law, 
To this the anſwer 1s by ſeveral Propoſitions. 

I. In laws declarative of natural right or obligation, the obligation extends to 
all things of equal reaſon, though they be not comprehended under the law. Thus 
becauſe we are bound by the laws to pay honour and gratitude to our Parents for 
their nouriſhing of us and giving us education, the ſame duty is to be extended to 
thoſe perſons who took care of us when our Parents were dead,or that took us in wherr 
we were expoſed ; and Children are to pay a proportionable regard even to their 
Nurſes; and «Moſes was for ever oblig'd to Pharaoh's daughter, becaule ſhe reſcued 
him from drowning, and became as a Mother to him. And the reaſon of this 1s, 
becauſe in theſe things there is a natural re&itude, and a juſt proportion between 
the reaſon and the event ; the reaſon of the thing is the cauſe why it was command- 
ed. But 1n lawsdiſpofitive or introductive of a new obligation there is ſome diffe- 
rence. Therefore, | 

2. In odious caſes, and eſpecially in penal laws, the extenſion of the reaſon does 
neither extend the obligation nor the puniſhment ; according to thar gloſs in the 


Canon law, In penis non arguimus ad fimilia, quis pene non excedunt op caſum.: Goff. in cap. in 
Puniſhments and odious burdens muſt not exceed ' the very caſe ſet down 1n the: pornis. 49. de 
law: for if in the caſes ſet down the Judges are to give the gentleſt meaſure, 1t 1s reg. jar. m 0. 


not to-be ſuppos'd that they can be more ſevere than the letter of the law, which it 
ſelf requires an abatement and allay when it is capable: and as it is with Judges 
in the puniſhments appointed by law , fo it is with all the ſubje&s in the obliga- 
tion of rhe law. For in both theſe caſes, it is to be preſum'd that the mind of rhe 
law giver was not to oblige or to punith more and in more caſes ;. for i voluiſſet, ex- 
prefſijſet , is a good preſumption in chele things, he could as ealily have ſpoken 
that as this, if he had intended both alike ; and he would, becauſe he knows that in 
Rrr 3 odious 


_ 
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odious things every one is willing to take the eaſieſt part: and therefore that is 4 
good warranty to preſume of the mind of the law-giver; eſpecially ſince the ap- 
portioning ſuch a puniſhment to ſuch a fact hath in it no natural neceliity, but de- 
pends upon the will of the law-giver, and therefore is not to be extended by a parti- 
cipation of the reaſon, but by a declaration of the will. 

26, 3. Whenthereis a defect in the law, and the publick neceſſity or utility requires 
a ſupply, it may be ſupplied, and the obligation and the judgments even in matters 
of burden can be extended by the fimilitude and parity of reaſon ; for in this 
ſence it is true which the lawyers ſay, Gaſus ſimilis expreſſo non cenſetur omiſſus, If 
it was omitted = in the law, by the imperfection of its ſanction, or want of 
conſideration, the Common-wealth muſt not ſuffer detriment , and therefore is ro 
be help'd by the parity of reaſon. Bur then it is to be obſery'd, that this is not 
wholly for the force and conſequence of the reaſon of the law, but for the neceſſi- 
ty and profit of the republick, and therefore the ſupply is to be made by juriſdiction 
I. non poflunt rather than by interpretation : {o ſaith the law, Is qui juriſdictioni preefſt, ad ſimilia 
ff deleg. procedere, 4atque ita jus dicere debet, The _ that hath juriſdiction mu#t do right 
by proceeding to the like = : ſo that the juriſdiction and power is the ſufficient and 
indeed the adequate efficient of this ſupply ; only by the ſimilitude of reaſon he 
that hath juriſdiction can take occaſion todo right. © wando lex in uno diſponit, bo- 

, tam, f& cod, oh | 
nam eſſe occaſionem cetera que tendunt ad eandem utilitatem vel interpretatione vel certa 
juriſdittione ſupplenas ; The law having made proviſion in one caſe, it is a good occa- 
ſion to ſupply other caſes which tend to the ſame advantage ; but this ſupply is to 
be made either by interpretation, . it it can, or if it cannot, then by certain juril- 
diction and authority. So that here are three things to be conſider'd in this exten- 
ſion of obligation. The one is, that the law be defeive and need ſupply. The 
ſecond is, that the ſupply be for the ſame utility and advantage which is in the ex- 
preſſed caſe of the law. And the third is, that if it cannot be by interpretation, 
that is, if it cannot be done by force of ſomething contained in the law, but that 
there be a very defect in the law, it be done by the force of authority : for the (i- 
militude of reaſon is not enough, and therefore either the ſupreme, or a jurildi- 
Ction delegate with this power in ſpecial, is neceſſary. But where there is ſuch a 
Glofſainlegem POWer, the way of doing it 1s procedendo de fimilibus ad fimilia, the occaſion of ſup- 
predic, ply muſt be taken from the fimilitude of the reaſon. But this I fay is to be done 
either in caſcs of publick neceſlity, or great eqyity and queſtions of favour, In other 

caſes there are yet more reſtraints. 
27. 4. A ſimilitude of reaſon (except in the caſes now expreſſed) does not extend 
the law to, caſes not comprehended in the words and firſt meaning of the law. For 
Albertus Bo- ratio legis mow eft levs, ſed By ratione conſtituitur, ſay the Lawyers, Every thing that 
infrrae, D.D; 75 reaſonable is not preſently a law, but that is the law which for that reaſon is decreed. 
And when a thing is propounded to a Prince, it is in the body politick as in the body 
natural, though the Underſtanding propound a thing as reaſonable, the Will ſtill 
hath power to chule or to reje& it; and there may be reaſon for the thing in one 
regard, and reaſon againſt it in another ; and if the reaſon in both caſes only be 
alike, they are alſo unlike. Omne fimile et etiam difſimile. For Titius contradts 
friendſhip with C/linicss becauſe their Fathers were fellow-Souldiers in the Parthian 
War,and they loved well: but Titis refuſes to contra the ſame league with Catulus, 
although the like reaſon was for him, his Father having been in the ſame legion in 
the ſame War: but Carulus was an ill-natur'd Man, and not fit to be entertaind into 
luch ſocieties. | 

28. 5. The Conſcience is not bound toa greater duty than is expreſs'd in the words 
and firſt meaning of the law by the proportion and communication of the rea- 
ſon, unleſs the reaſon be not only alike, but be abſolutely the fame in both 
caſes ; and not only fo, but that the reaſon was adequate to the law, that 1s, was 
the reaſon which actually and alone did procure the ſanion of the law. When 
Czſar took in a Town in Gallia Nerbonenſis, he deſtroyed the walls, and commanded 
they ſhould not build any more walls ; they conſented , but caft up a trench of 
earth ; and he came and fir'd their Town, becauſe although a trench of earth was 
not in the words of the contrat or prohibition, yet becauſe Ceſar forbad the 
rebuilding of the walls for no other reaſon but becauſe he would nor have it fortt- 


fied, the law againſt walls was to be extended to trenches alſo for the identity of an 
; adequate 
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care ſanguinem & ferrum : (i quis alto genere homo fuerit occiſus, ad illam legem rever- 


adequate reaſon. To the ſame purpole 1s that of Puintilian, Cedes widetur franife- 


in declam, Pa- 


temur, A law againſt murder does commonly ſignifie ſhedding of his bloud ; bur if ** 


a Man have his neck broken or be {mother'd with pillows, or ſtrangled with a bow- 
ſtring, he ſhall be avenged by the ſame law that forbad he ſhould be kill'd with a 
knife or dagger: for it was not the inſtrument or the manner which the law regard- 
ed, but it wholly intended to ſecure the lives of the ſubjects. 

29, 6, Now this 1dentiry of reaſon muſt be clear and evident, or elſe it effets no- 
thing ; for in matters of doubt the preſumprion is for liberty and freedom. But 
it commonly is beſt judg'd by one or more of theſe following caſes. 1. The rela- 
tive and the correlative are to be judg'd by the ſame reaſon when the reaſon of the 
law does equally concern them, though only one be nam'd in the proviſion of the 
law. If the husband muſt love the wife, the wife muſt love the husband, rhough 
ſhe were not nam'd in the law. For here they are equal. But in ſuperior and in- 
ferior the reaſon cannot be equal, but therefore is only to be extended to the pro- 
portion of the reaſon. A Son muſt maintain his Father that is fallen into poverty, 
and ſo muſt a Father a Son: bur they are not tied to equal obedience; to equal 
duty they are, but not to equal ſignifications and inſtances of it. A husband muſt 
be true to his wives bed, and ſo muſt ſhe to his ; bur ſhe may not be admitted to an 
equal liberty of divorce as he 1s: the realon is, becauſe the duty is equal, bur the 
power is unequal; and therefore the conlſequents of this muſt differ, though the 
conſequents of the other be the ſame. 2. The identity of the reaſon is then ſuth- 
cient for the extenſion of the law when one thing is contain'd under another, a par- 
ticular under a general, an imperfe&t under a perfe&t, a part under the whole. 
3. When the caſes are made alike by the effort of other laws. 4. When the law 
ſpecifies but one caſe for example ſake, the reſt alſo of the ſame nature and effect 
are comprehended. $5. When the caſes are radicated in the ſame principle, and 
are equally concerned. 

7. What is here ſaid concerning caſes and ations is alſo to be underſtood not 
only of perſons, which cannot be ſeparated from the conſideration of actos which 
are always perſonal, but of places and times, when the analogy and force of the rea- 
ſon or the words require it. Only each of theſe is to obſerve their proper caution. 
* Places are equally included in the meaning of the law, though they be not expreſs'd 
in the words of the law, if they be within the juriſdiction of the law-giver, that is, 
within the capacity of the law *. * Bart the caution concerning #i:e is this, That 
although in laws declarative there is no difference of time, becauſe there the preſent 
law is not the meaſure of our duty, but ſuppoſes the duty limited and preſcrib'd be- 
fore (nihil enim nunc dat, ſed datum ſignificat, ſaith the law in this caſe;) yet laws 
conſtitutive or introductive of a new right or oblation never of themſelves regard or 
can be extended to what is paſt, becaule this is not in our power, and is not capable 
of Counſel or Authority ; but they can only be extended to the future : bur the allay 
is this, for this is to be underſtood only in precepts and prohibitions, but not in mat- 
ters of indulgence and favour ; for in this it is quite contrary : what the law hath 
forbidden in time paſt or preſent, and what ſhe hath or doth command is to be exten- 
ded to the future ; but Cum lex in preteritum quid indulget, in futurum vetat, When 
the law gives a pardon for what is paſt, and this pardon relies upon a proper reaſon, 
there is no leave given for the future todo ſo though the ſame reaſon (hall occur ; for 
the pardon of what weat before is a prohibition of what is to come hereafter. 

. 8. When a law is made totake away an evil, it is to be underſtood alſo, and to 
be extended to all caſes of prevention, and from an actual evil paſſes on to a proba- 
bility. When Antioch agreed that Prolemy ſhould not bring an Army into Syria, he 
did not only intend to remove the preſent hoſtility that he fear'd, but he intended al- 
ſo that he ſhould not bring any at all, though for paſſage only through his Country ; 
becauſe if his Army were at all in Syria, he was in danger of ſuffering what by his 
treaty he deſir'd to prevent. | 

2. 9. Whatſoever 1s ſaid in laws is allo true in promiſes and contracts : for theſe 

are laws to the contractors and intereſted perſons, and to be meaſur'd by the ſame 

proportions. For when the adequate reaſon of a promiſe of contract is evidently 
extended to another inſtance though not nam'd in the contra, it muſt be perform'd 
and ſupposd as included in the {tipulation, and ſo till in the ſucceeding and new- 


ariſing 
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ariſing inſtances, and the ſtate of things is not changed fo long as that adequate rea- 
ſon remains for which the obligation was firſt contracted, though the thing be varied 
in a thouſand other circumſtances and accidents. But of this I ſhall have better 
opportunity to ſpeak in the laſt book. 


33. Tonly add this one thing, That there 1s great caution to be us'd in determining 


our caſes of Conſcience by the meaſures of the reaſon of a law. For Non omnium 
que a4 Majoribus _—— funt ratio reddi poteFt, ſaid Fulian, It will be hard to find our 
what was the reaſon of the laws made by our fore-fathers ; and unleſs the reaſon be 
expreſſed in the law, our conjectures are very often {0 wild and tar amils, that they 
will be very ill meaſures of conſcience or obedience. Er ideo rationes corum que con- 
ſtituuntur inquirs non oportet, alioquin multa ex 1ts que certa ſunt ſubvertentar, We 
muſt obey & law, and never inquire after the reaſon, unleſs the law of it ſelf de- 
clare it: it is not good to examine, for by this means many clear laws are made ob- 
ſcure and intricate. Delicata eſt illa obedientia que cauſas querit. The law-giver is 
mov'd to the ſanction of the law by the reaſon of the thing, but the ſanction of the 
law is to be the only reaſon of our obedience. 


Sef. 4. Diſpenſation. 


RULE Iv. | 
The Legiſlator hath authority to diſpence in his own laws for any cauſe that himſelf pru- 
tel (ball Judge to be reaſonable, ſo that no diſtin& intereſt be prejudic'd or injur d. : 


| Dd ee: differs from interpretation of laws,becauſe this does declare the law in. 


certain caſes not to bind ; but d;erſation ſuppoles the law in actual obligation, 
not only in general, but in this caſe, and to this perſon; and it is but like the old 
Man in the fable his laying aſide his burden of ſticks, which he is bound to carry with 
bim to his long home unleſs ſome friendly perſon come to help him. But Diſpenſa- 
tion differs from diminution of laws by a ceaſing or a contrary reaſon, becauſe the 
law ceaſes of it ſelf in this caſe , but in diſpenſation wholly by the will of the 
Prince. And laſtly, it differs from equity, becauſe equity is law, melior lex, but 
diſpenſation is a remiſſion of the law ; and the caſes of equity are ſuch as by juſtice 
mult be eas'd, but in diſpenſations there is nothing but benignity and favour. So 
that DiÞenſation is a voluntary att of the Princes grace and favour, releaſing to any ſin- 
gle perſon or community of men the obligation of the law, others at the ſame time remain- 
ing bound, not only in other. caſes, but in the ſame and in the like, For although the 
ſame and the like caſes of equity do procure remiſſion to all alike, yet in diſpenſa- 
tions it is not ſo. One may be eaſed, and another not eas'd in the very ſame caſe. 
And the not underſtanding or not conſidering this great and material difference 
—_ caus'd ſo great errors both in the underſtanding and in the miniſteries of dif 
enſation. | 
F For if we uſe the word improperly, Difenſories can ſignifie a declaration made 
by the ſuperior that the ſubje 1n certain caſes is not oblig'd, that the law-giver 
did not intend it: but this is interpretation of laws, or a declaration of the equita- 
ble part of the law, and is not properly an a& of authority, but of dorine and 
wiſdom ; fave only that that docrine and that wiſdom ſhall be eſteemed authenti- 
cal, and a warranty in doubtful caſes: but if the ſubje&t did know the meaning 
of the law, as in moſt caſes he may, his conſcience is of it ſelf and by the intention 
of. the law at liberty without any ſuch declaration ; for that liberty is from an in- 
trinſick cauſe, that is, from the natural equity and reaſonableneſs of the caſe, and 
therefore claims nothing but what the law intends and ought to intend in its very 
ſanction. Now in theſe caſes to require diſpenſation, is to ask more than is need- 
ful; it is as if one ſhould deſire his friend to untie his girdle when his cloths hang 
looſe about him : he needs it not ; but that the wiſdom and charity of the law 1s 
made an artifice to get mony, and to put the ſubje& to ſcruples and trouble that he 
may get his caſe. 
Bur when Diſpenſation ſignifies properly , it means an at of meer grace and 
favour, proceeding from an extrinſick cauſe ; that is, not the nature of the thing, 


or the merit of the cauſe, but either the merit of the perſon, or ſome __ 
® 
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of reaſonableneſs in the thing ; which not being of it ſelf enough to procure the fa- 
your of the law, is of it ſelf enough to make a man capable of the tavour of the Prince ; 
and if this be authority enough, that is reaſon enough. For ſince difpenſation is an 
a& of mere jurisdiction, and not of doctrine or skill, and wiſdom and law, that is, 
it is not declarative of ſomething already in being, but effective of a leave which is 
neither unreaſonable nor yet due, fo that it is not an a& of juſtice but of mercy and 
favour upon a fair and worthy occaſion ; it muſt follow that the reaſon and cauſes of 
diſpenſation muſt be ſuch as are not neceſſary : but probable and fit tro move a Prince 
they muſt be, leſt he do an unreaſonable aR. | 
Il thoſe diſputes therefore amongft the Civil and Canon Lawyers and the Di- 
vines, Whether the Prince fins in diſpenſing withour juſt cauſe, or the ſubje& in de- 
firing it or uſing it without juſt cauſe; wherher 1f the cauſe be not that which they 
are plcas'd tocall juſt, thediſpenſation be valid, and very many more, 'are enquiries 
relying upon weak grounds, and tending to no real purpoſe. For ſince the cauſe 
need not be neceſſary, but probable, it will be very hard if the Prince can find out 
no probable reaſon tor what he does, and harder yet to imagine that®he ſhould do it 
at all, if he have not ſo much as a probable reaſon why he does it; and fince the rca- 
ſon of diſpenſation is extrinſick to the cauſe or matter in hand very often, or elſe but 
occaſion'd by the matter in hand, as moſt commonly it is in wile and good govern- 
ments, it will be impoſlible but that the Prince will have reaſon enough to do an act 
of kindneſs in his own affairs and matters of his own diſpoſing : the Princes will be- 
ing enough to ſatisfie us, and any good reaſon within or without being ſufficient for 
him if it docs move and determine his will, the conſequent will be, that the Con- 
ſcience ought to be at reſt, without curious enquiry into the caule, if it have adil- 
penſation troma juſt and competent authority. 

And indeed it 15 not eaſie that the Prince can be reprov'd for the inſufficiency of 
the cauſe of diſpenſation: for a diſpenſation is not neceſſary to the conſcience at all, 
when the cauſe it ſelf is great and (ufficient for equity ; but then it is neceſlary for the 
avoiding of ſcandal or civil puniſhments in ſome caſes, that there be a declaration of 
liberty and equity : but to diſpenſe is only then proper and a fitting miniſtery, 
I. when the law 1s {till uſeful and reaſonable to one or more good purpoles, but acci- 
dentally becomes an impediment of a greater good ; or 2. when it is doubtful whe- 
ther the cauſe of equity and legal remiſſion without asking leave be ſufficient, for in 
this caſe, if the ſuperior diſpenſes, he ſupplies by favour what is wanting in the me- 
rit of the cauſe, and makes the conſcienceſure when the queſtion it ſelf was not ſure 3 
or 3. toreward a vertue, or the ſervice of a worthy perlon, or to do honour or fa- 
vour, mercy and benignity upon the occaſion of any reaſonable conſideration. Theſe 
| being all the cauſes of proper diſpenſations, it will be hard that every thing of this 
ſhould be wanting, or that what moves a prudent Prince todo it, ſhould by the ſub- 
je& not be thought ſufficient, eſpecially ſince no man is judge of it bur he that does 
it: and therefore he that ſays the diſpenſation was for an inſufficient cauſe, hath no 
ſufficient cauſe to ſay it ; it may be evil in the manner, or in the exceſs, or in the 
event, but not in the moving cauſe, becauſe alittle cauſe is ſufficient, and therefore 
a little cauſe cannot ſuffice to blame it. Mullizs ſenſus eſſe pre ſumitur qui ſenſum wvin- 
cat principalem, The ſubjects opinion can neyer overcame the-opinion of the Prince 
in thole things where the Prince is Judge. 

6, There isonly this to be added, Thar he that diſpenſes with a law. to particular 
perſons be careful that it be in a matter wholly m his own power, and make no in- 
trenchment upon religion ſo much as collaterally; ſo far as he can perceive, nor yet 
that any man be injur'd by it. And therefore if a Prince diſpences with any one 1n 
the matter of tribute, he muſt abate itfrom his own rights,and not lay it upon others, 
to their conſiderable and heavy preſſure. If it be inconfiderable, no man is to com- 
plain, but to indulge ſomuch to the Princes reaſon and to the man whom the King 
will honour ; bur if it be conſiderable and great, the Prince ought not todo it, bur 
upon ſuch a reaſon which may repay the private burden by the publick advantage : 
and the reaſon of this is not, becauſe the Supreme power cannot diſpenſe with his 
own laws without great cauſe,but becauſe he cannot diſpenſe with other mens rights. 
And therefore when by the laws of Chriſtendom the Tithes were given to the 
Curates of ſouls of all the fruits ariſing in their Pariſhes, it was unjuſtly done of 
the Pope to exempt the lands of the Crſtertians and ſome other Orders from paying 
that 
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that due to the Pariſh Prieſt : for though he that hath a juſt power may ule it for the 
benefit of his ſubje&s, yer he may not uſe the rights of others and give away tha: 
which is none of his own, tocale one and burden another. In caſes of publick nc- 
ceſſity this may be done, but not for pleaſure, or a little reaſon. And theretore dif. 
penſations mult be ſparingly granted, becauſe if they be cafie and frequent, they will 
opprels by their very numbers. Diſpenſationum moans nulli ſapientum diſplicuit, ſaid 
the Canon law. That which is but ſeldom and in ſmall things, or in little degrees, 
will be of no evil effe&, and that which may greatly protit one or two will be no 
burden to a Commonwealth ; bur if it be often done, and to many, it may be of evil 
conſequent, and therefore ought not to be done, but upon a caule ſo weighty, that 
the good effect of the cauſe may prevail upon the preſſure of the diſpenſation : for 
though this may be a favour toone orto a few, yer it is juſtice to all. But if the dif. 
penſations be in matters of government, or cenſures, or favours and mere graces, 
where ſome are benefited and no man is injur'd, as in taking off irregularities, perſa- 
nal burdens which return to no mans ſhoulders, in giving graces beyond the uſual 
meaſures of laws, diſpenlations in time, 1n ſolennitics of law, giving what by law 
could not be claimed ; in theſe and the like the Prince as he hath fupreme power, { 
his good will being mov'd by any reaſonable inducement is warrant enough for him 
that gives it, and tor him that ules 1t. 


—————_— 


Sect, 5. Commutation. 


RULE YV. 
The ſame won that can diſpenſe, can alſo commute a duty ; and as in the firſt it eaſes, ſo 


in the latter it binds the Conſcience. 


Ommutation is nothing but a kind,or rather a particular manner of diſpenſation ; 
'S and therefore hath init no particular conſideration differing from the former, 
but only ſuch prudential advices as are uſeful to the miniſtery and condu of it. 

For Commuration is a Changing of the burden of the law into an a& of it, it may be 
a greater uſefulneſs but a leſs trouble. Thus when a publick penance is enjoyn'd to a 
lapſed perſon, who by a publick ſhame would be hardned or oppreſſed, the Church 
ſometimes diſpenles in the obligation, and changes it into alms, #t ſolvat in ere, qued 
non luit in corpore, that the fruit of his labours may go for the ſin of his ſoul, and an 
expenſive alms may be taken in recompence of his exterior humiliation. 

1. But this muſt be done ſoas may be no diminution to religion, or to add confi- 
dence to the vices of great perſons, who ſpend much more in the purchaſes of their 
luſt than in the redemption of their ſhame, and therefore think they eſcape with their 
ſin, when they enjoy it at a price. | 

2, It muſt be done never but upon conſiderations of piety and great regard ; not 
becauſe the ſinner is powerful or rich: for though in matters of commutative juſtice 
neither the rich man 1s to be regarded for his riches, nor the poor man for his pover- 
ty ; yet in matters criminal and of diſtributive juſtice the rich man is leſs to be eaſed, 
when the indulgence makes the crime more popular and imitable by the greatnels of 
the evil example.; but he is more to be eaſed, when the puniſhment will by reaſon of 
his greatnels of honour be too unequygl a diminution to him, and cauſe a contempt 
greater than the intention of the law. ,. 

3. The commutation of the puniſhment-impoſed by law muſt at no hand be done at 
a ſet price before-hand, or taxed in penitentiary tables, and be a matter of courſe, or 
indifferent diſpenſation : for when men, know the worſt of the evil, which they fear, 
to be very tolerable and eaſte, it is an invitation, and does tempt to the fin. But 
therefore this mult be done by particular diſpenſation ; not eaſily, not to all, not to 
many, not at all for the price, but torelieve the needs of him who is in danger of be- 
ing ſwallowed by too great a ſorrow. : 

4. Commutations are not to be impos'd but when the diſpenſation is ſomething 


 ofeaſe inalaw of burden ; for then to change it into a leſs burden is a diſpenſation 


by a commuration of which it is properly capable. Thus when abſtinence from fleth 
isenjoyn'd by alaw, it may be upon good ground diſpens'd withall and chang'd 
into 


2, 


— 
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into an abſtinence from wine or ſtrong drink, or ſociety, or into alms. But when 
laws are made which contain in them no burden, but are in order to ſome end of 
perlonal or publick advantage, ſome end of vertue, or caution, or defence, then ei- 
ther the diſpenſation (when it is reaſonable to be requir'd) muſt be without com- 
mutation ; or if it be not, the commutation muſt be made into ſomething that ſhall 
contribute to the end intended in the law. Thus if any one hath reaſon ro delire to 
be diſpenſed with in the publication or trine denunciation of an intended marriage, 

it is not reaſonable, nor according to the intention and wiſdom of the law, to 

change that law into a tax of mony, though for alms and religion ; but it may be 

done by commanding them to abſtain from mutual congreſs till the ſecret marri- 

age can prudently be made publick ; becauſe this commutation does in ſome degree 

ſecure the end of the law, and makes ſome amends for want of publication of the 

banes. If a Deacon have realon to deſire to receive the order of Prieſthood from 

one that is not his own Diocelan, the Biſhop that diſpenſes with him cannor pru- 

dently or juſtly require of him to give a ſum of mony for the reparation of a Church, 

becaule that, though it be a good work, yet it is not in the ſame matter, nor does 

it co-operate toward the wiſe end of the law : but he does well, it he enjoyns him to 

procure and carry along with him greater teſtimonials of his converſation and wor- 

thineſs, and that he publiſh his intention to all his own neighbourhood, that they 

may, if they ſee cauſe, objet againſt him; and he may not be promoted by a clan- 

cular ordination. 

5. I might add here, that in commurations the pretences of charity and alms 
and religion mult not be the cover of avaritious practices and deligns ; but that this, 
although it be uſeful in reſpe& of the corrupted manners of Men, yet it 1s nothing 
to the explication of this Rule. 


SECT. VI. Contrary Cuſtome. 
RULE VI, 


A Cuſtome can interpret a law, but can never abrogate it without the conſent of the 
Supreme power . 


He dodrine of Cuſtomes both in divine laws and in humane, I have already ex-  . | 
X , LG 2. Chap. 
plicated, fo far as concerns their poſitive power, and the power of binding the ,, utc x9. & 
Conſcience to obedience and complying. That which now 1s to be 1nquir'd is cons Book 3. Chap. 
cerning their power to diſoblige and ſet at liberty : and even this alſo may very well + 5 
be eſtimated by thoſe poſitive meaſures, and hath in it not very much of ſpecial con- 
ſideration, ſave this only, that there is oy gone reaſon of difſenting from the com- 
monly received docrine of the power of cuftomes in this very particular. 
For although by the conſent of all the World cuſtom can introduce a law, ac- | _ 
cording to that ſaying of Tertullian, Conſuetudo in rebus civilibug pro lege ſuſcipitur, ©Cvron.milir. 
cum deficit lex, When there is no law, it is ſupplied by cuſtome; and this is fo far 
to be extended, that if the cuſtome be reaſonable, and antecedent to a law, it ſhall 
remain after the making of a law in that very matter, »iſ# expreſſe caveatur in ipſa, c,c.de conſti- 
unleſs the law does expreſly cancel it by particular caution : yet when a law is tu. in 6; 
eſtabliſhed and is, good, the force of cuſtome is not ſufficient of it felf to annul it, 
and to cancel the obligation of Conſcience. 
A cuſtome can interpret a law. S# de interpretatione legis queratur, imprimi in- 
ſpiciendum eft, quo jure civitas retro in hujuſmodi caſibus uteretur, ſays the law. For & dc legibus. 
It is to be ſuppos'd that the law was obeyed, and in that ſence in which the law-giver 

intended it; and that the People do their duty in things of publick concern is a juſt 

and a legal preſumption : and therefore nothing is more reaſonable in queſtions 
concerning the interpretation of a law, than to inquire how the practice of People 

was in times by-gone, becauſe what they did when the reaſon and fence of the law 

was beſt perceiv'd, and whart the law-giver allowed them to do in the obedience of 

it, may beſt be ſuppoſed to be that which he intended. Upon this account, the 

judg'd cales in law are the beſt indication of the meaning of the law ; _ the 

entence 


——— 
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ſentence of the Judges does molt ſolemnly convey the notice of a cuſtome, and at- 
low it reaſonable, and by thole cuſtomes does interpret the law, fo that they give 
aid each to other ; the cuſtome gives affiſtance to the Judges in underſtanding the 
meaning of the law,and the Judges giving ſentence according to the cuſtome declare 
that ow pc to be reaſonable; according to that in the Spaniſh laws, That cuſtome u« 
Vide Borges de for ever hereafter to be obſerved, ſi ; gg ean bis judicatum fuerit, if there have beeg 
Tauri, num. #0 ſentences pronounced According to the cuſtume. But this uſe of cuſtome is 
£47: tmpers. ©XPrefled both in the Civil and Canon law. [» ambiguitatious que ex legibus prof 
tor. #, cod, Ciſcuntur, conſuetuainem aut rerum perperu ftmiliter judicatarum authoritatem win le- 
gts obtinere debere. Cuſtome and precedents of law are as good as law in all que- 
{tions of law and of doubtful interpretation : and therefore the Preſidents of Pro- 
vinces were commanded to judge by the meaſures of cuſtome: probaris iis que in 
[. x. C,que fit opp;do frequenter 11 eodem controverſiuarum genere ſervata ſunt , cauſa coonita Statuat : 
TI {i what is the cuſtome of the place, and by the meaſures of that let the decree 
paſs. And ſoit is in the Canon law, where a certain Biſhop is commanded to inquire 
wont what is the cuſtome of the Metropolitan Church and the Churches in the neighbor- 
cognat, ſpirit, hood, & auligentius imitari, to follow it diligently, meaning both 1a practice and in 
ſentences. Now in this, if the Conſcience can be relieved and the rigour of the 
law abated by the aids of cuſtome, it is ſafe to uſe it, and to proceed according to 
the rules of equity, deſcrib'd in the beginning of this Chapter. 

4. But all this 1s therefore reaſonable becaule it is conſuetudo ſecundum legem, it is 
according tolaw ; all the eale and abatements of which that are reaſonable the Con- 
ſcience may ſafely ule. Bur 1t a cuſtome be againſt a law, the law, and not the 
cuftome ought to prevail ; for a cuſtome cannot take off from us the duty and obe- 

by __ dience we owe to the juſt laws of our ſuperiors. Conſuetudo nec rationem wvincit nec 

| legem. As in divine laws realon and truth can never be prejudic'd by contrary 

cuſtomes ; ſo in humane laws, the authority and obligation cannot be annull'd by 

deſuetude alone. For although a Man may get impunity and ſave his skin whole 

under the protection of contrary cuftome ; yet our inquiry is for the indemnity of 

Conſcience: and as to this, it is conſiderable that when a c':7 »me contrary to law 

does enter, it enters by neglect or diſobedience, by rebelli:: 5: contempt, it pro- 

ceeds all the way in the paths of iniquity ; tor ſtill Men go qa itur, non qua eundum 

eſt, they go like frighted or wandring ſheep, the:2 where the gap is open , not 

where the way lies: and it will be impoſlible that ſuch cuſtomes ſhould be a war- 

ranty to. the conſcience, and that it ſhould be lawful to break a law, becauſe the 

* X00 poſſs pre. 12 1s broken ; that diſobedience ſhould warrant rebellion * ; and that it be inno- 

{criti comra Cent to follow the multitude to fin. So thac fo long as the cuſtome is alone and 

—_— walks by it ſelf, it walks amiſs: but if by any means this cuſtome paſs into lawful, 

liceat de pra- as a traveller that goes ſo far weſtward and till goes on till at laſt he comes to the 

ſcript. riſing of the ſun, then it 1s not by any force of the cuſtome, but by firſt obtaining 
pardon and then procuring leave. | 

5. Forit is obſervable that in law, cuſtomes themſelves are eſteem'd illegal and re- 

cap. cum cauſa probate if they be againſt law. Licet nſus conſuetudinis now minima fit authoritas, 
de re judicata. zunquam tamen veritats aut legi prejudicat ; Uſe and cuſtome hath great authority, 
: but nothing againſt truth or law : and Nox walet conſuetudo contra canonicam inftitu- 
gloff. in cap- 20 ,;onems ; for the cuſtome is unreaſonable if it be againſt law : for lam dico rationa- 
confuet. verb. bilem quam non improbant jura, ſaith the Gloſs in cap. ult. de conſuet. verbo rationabi- 
canoes. 125; and the Lateran Council defines thoſe cuſtomes to be reaſonable, que r4tione 
Juvantur > ſacris congruunt inſtitutis, which are aſſifted by reaſon and are agreeable to 
the holy Canons. Now becaule a cuſtome is by no law admitted unleſs it be reaſona- 
ble, and that by all laws thoſe cuſtomes are judg'd unreaſonable which are againſt 
law ; we have reaſon to withdraw our ſelves from the practice of ſuch cuſtomes 
though they be never ſo general and long, unleſs they be by ſome other means 

allowed. 

6, And therefore there is wholly a miſtake in this doctrine , upon the account of 
an &arropavac and ſome antinomies in law : for it is certain that in the Civil law» 
and in the laws of many Nations anciently, the cuſtome of the People was eſteem'd 
ſufficient to abrogate a law ; but it began firſt, and continued long only in thoſe 
Common-wealths where the People had power to make a law, or had ſome preten- 


ſions and colours of that power which were not wholly to be taken from them : and 
| therefore 


———— <— 
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therefore Refiſſime , receprum et ut leges non ſolum ſuſſragio legiſlatoris , ſed etiam 


tacito couſenſu omnium per deſuetudinem abrogentur, Laws are abrogated not only by the 1, de quibus, f. 


expreſs revocation of the law-giver but by the ſecret conſent of all, And the reaſon of this 4 !eg'b. 
is well expre(s'd by J=liamus the Lawyer, Quid intereſt ſuſfragio populus voluntatem ſu- _ 


am declaret,an rebus ipſis > fattts ? It is all one how the people ſignify their will,by ſuffrages 
or by attions : meaning that (0 long as the legiſlative power was in them, they had po- 
wer to revoke their own law by cuſtome as well as by voice,at long running as well as 
at one convention. But when the People are not their own ſubjes and their own 
Princes ( for fo they are in all popular governments ) but that the Prince or the 
Senate hath the legiſlative power, they cannot introduce a cuſtome but by rebelli- 
on and diſobedience. In Democracies, when the People did otherwiſe than their 
own laws requir'd, they diſobeyed themſelves, and ſo were innocent and out of dan- 
ger ; but now they cannot diſobey bur they fin, and a {in can never of it ſelf lead 
a Man to innocence, nor a lie to truth, unlels it be by the help of ſome other inter- 


vening cauſe, of it {elf alone it cannot. But this affair relies upon the ſame ground Chup.1,Rul ;; 


which I formerly diſcours'd of in this Book ; for the miſtake of Men is alike in both. 
The obligation of a law does not depend upon the acceptation of the People ; and 
as a law hath not its beginning, ſo neither can it have its perpetuity dependantly 
upon them ; and no Man thinks it hath, but he who ſuppoles the ſupreme power to 
be originally in the People, and in the King by truſt; and there are too many that 
think that, for there have been ſo many Democratical governments that many wile 
Men have faid fo, becauſe then they had reaſon : but ſo many popular governments 
have alſo produc'd popular opinions, which being too much receiv'd even by wile 
Men, have till given the People occaſion to talk ſo {till, and to very many to believe 
them, 
. Bur if a contrary cuſtome could juſtly abrogate a law, then it were no matter 
who had the legiſlative power, for whatever the Prince pleaſe, the People ſhall chuſe 
whether it bea law or no.; which becaule it is a perfe& deſtrution to all govern- 
ment, muſt needs proceed from an intolerable principle. To which I add this con- 
{ideration, that whatever effe& in law and external regiment a cuſtome may be ad- 
mitted to have, of which I am not concern'd to give accounts, yet if the cuſtome 
be againſt law, it is certain the conſcience can have no ſafety, and no peace but in 
the obedience to the law. For beſides that there are ſo many dithcult and indeter- 
.minable queſtions in the condudt of the matter of cuſtomes, as whether the cuſtome 
be reaſonable, and who is to judge of that, and by what meaſures; what are the ſuiti- 
cient cauſes of cuſtome, whether there muſt be ſome inequality or preſſure or ini- 
quity in the matter, or is it ſufficient that the multitude is willing to introduce a 
cuſtome againſt a law ? what time and continuance is requir'd to preſcribe a cuſtome, 
and when it begins to be innocent, and how long it 15 diſobedience ; how many muſt 
concur to the making of ir, and whether the diflent of a few does interrupt its coa- 


lition and growing into a cuſtome, and how ſhall we know whether all or no do con-. 


ſent? or how are we ſure that a greater part is ſufficient, and that we have the 
greater part with us? whether for the abrogation of the law a meer deſuetude or 
omiſſion is ſufficient, or muſt the cuſtome be contrary to the law and matter of fact? 
and if thar be ſufficient to annul an affirmative precept, how many things and cir- 
cumſtances of things will be further requir'd for the removing the obligation of a ne- 
gative commandment? and very many more to the ſame purpoſes, that is, to no 
purpoſes : beſides this, I ſay, the conſcience can never be warranted in any thing bur 
obedience, becauſe it is impoſlible to tell the preciſe time in which the Aa is actu- 
ally abrogated by the cuſtome ; and therefore a Man can never know by all that is 
before him 1n this affair, whether he be worthy of love or hatred. 
$8. Theres only one caſe that can ſet this right, and give warranty to the conſcience, 
and that is when the Prince or the ſupreme power allows the cuſtome and annuls 
his own law ; for he only that made it can give it a period : and therefore our inqui- 
ry can be only this, how we ſhall know when the Prince is willing the law ſhall go 
for nothing. Concerning which there are but two ways of our knowing it, or his 
doing it. The one is by tacit conſent or ſecret apptobation of the cuftome, as by 
not puniſhing, by not complaining, and by ſilence ; and the other is by dire& revo- 
cation. The former will be very hard to know ſo well as to be able to _ 
peace to an inquiring and curious conſcience ; but I ſhall give accounts of the be 
Sif ways 
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ways of knowing it in the next Book, in the explication of this Rule, ©; racer 
conſentire videtur : of the latter I am to ſpeak in the next Rule. In the mean time 
there is nothing ſure for the conſcience but to obey the laws, only that we can un- 
derſtand that the cuſtome is then approved whea it paſles 7 rem judicatam, when the 
Kings Judges have given ſentence in a caule againſt an old law, for a later cuſtome ; 
which when they have reaſon to do, the Prince's will is ſufficiently declar'd;till then, 
if we cannot ſufficiently know that the Prince does ſecretly approve the cuſtome 
againſt the law, we muſt ſtay till the law be exprelly abrogated , and then the 
cuſtome may ſafely be complied with, becaule then we are ſure it is not againſt law. 
For, as Panormitan ſaid well, Oportet ut due partes fint ſcientes conſuetudinis que in- 
troducitur. Not only the People, but the Prince too muſt conſent before the cuſtome 
be approved. For there mult be two words to this bargain. 


Sef.7. Abrogation, 
RULE VIL 


Abrogation of a law by a competent, that is, by the Supreme power, may be juſt and 
reaſonable, though the law it ſelf be neither unreaſonable nor unjuſt. 


. He cauſes of abrogating a law are all thoſe which are ſufficient to make a good 

T and a wiſe Man change his mind. The alteration of the cauſe of the law, new 
emergencies, unfit circumſtances, publick diſlike, a greater good: for it is no other- 
wiſe in the publick than 1a the private will ; there where a Man is maſter of his will 
and ruler of his own affairs, there is nothing to, be conſider'd, but that what he 
docs be done wiſely and juſtly and charitably. The ſame power that makes the law, 
the ſame can annul it, and the ſame reaſon which introduc'd the law, can allo change 
it : and there is nodifference but this only, that a law may not be impoſed unleſs 
the matter of it be honeſt, or holy, or profitable ; but it may be abrogated 
though it be all this, provided it be not neceſſary. For to the making of a law all, 
the conditions are requir'd, a competent authority, and juſt matter, and fitting pro- 
mulgation ; but to the abrogation of it, the defe& of any one cauſe is raffcient. 
And therefore if the law be «»j«#, it ceaſes of it ſelf; if it be «ſelef,, it falls into 
juſt neglect; if it be zoe publiſÞ'd, it is not born ; if it be gexerally diflik'd, it is ſup- 
pos'd to be uncharitable, and therefore is as good as if it were not born, for it will 
be ſtary'd at Nurſe. But when it is made it muſt continue and be maintain'd by all 
thele things together ; and therefore when any one fails, the whole ftrucure de- 
{cends into diffolution and a heap. But therefore if the will of the Prince changes, 
and that he will not have it to bea law, it loſes the ſpirit, though the body and the 
external cauſes of life remain. For though an action muſt not be done unleſs it be 
good and innocent, yet it is not neceſſary that it be done, though it be ſo. Every 
thing that is good is not neceſſary, and many good things are let alone, and at the 
ſame time others as good as they are done, and ſometimes better : and becauſe there 
are many good proviſions and counſels which are not taken, and are not made into 
laws, many ſuch things which are well enough may be laid aſide, either for the pro- 
curing a greater good, or for the avoiding of ſome appendant inconvenience. But 
in theſe caſes, unleſs the Prince be obliged by oath or promiſe to preſerve this 
law, his abrogating even of a good law 1s no queſtion of juſtice, but of prudence 
and charity, both which alſo may be preſerved, if the good be chang'd, or improv'd, 
or recompensd. But whether it be right or wrong on the Princes part, yet if the 
law be annull'd, the conſcience of the fubje&t is no longer bound. The Prince 
cannot bind the conſcience, unleſs the law be good ; but the conſcience is at liberty, 
though the abrogation be not good. Becaule the goodnels. of the matter cannot 
make it into a law without the Prince's will; but the Prince's will can alone make 
it ceaſe to be. 


Upon 
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-. Uponthisaccount, it is not unſeaſonable to enquire whether, that a thing hath 
| been abus'd may be accounted a juſt and a prudent cauſe totake it quite away. 
Thar it may be a juſt, that 1s, a ſufficient cauſe, is out of all queſtion, becauſe it 
”"js not unjuſt ; for then in this caſe it 15 juſt enough, though it be not neceſſary. But 
whether it be prudent fur the Prince to do it, and whether it be neceflary that it be 
done, is another conſideration, But to this the precedent of Hezekiah King of Fu- 
dah is a goad guide. For he brake in pieces the brazen ſerpent, becauſe the people 
made it an idol ; and he did prudently, becauſe the people who were too apt to that 
crime could not eaſily be kept from doing it ſo long as that great memorial of the Di- 
vine power did remain. Ir is like removing a beautiful woman from the greedy eyes 
of a young perlon ; he cannot behold her and be ſafe : and thus it is in all caſes, if the 
evil be incumbent, and not remediable, nor to be cleans'd from miſchief or juſt ſuſpi- 
cion and actual danger, then wharloever is ſo abus'd not only may, but ought to be 
remov'd. Bur if that which was abus'd be now quitted from the abuſe, then it may 
be kept if it be good for any thing : andit it were nor, I ſuppoſe there would be no 
queſtion about it. 
4. But in the change of laws, or reformation of prevailing evil cuſtoms, prudexce #s 
good always, and Feal ſometimes: but certainly the contrary and the exterminating 
way of a reformation is not always the beſt, becaule he thar oppoſes a vice too tierce- 
ly may paſs into a contrary vice as readily as into a contrary vertue. Ifa Church 
happens to command ſome rituals and forms of worſhip ina ſuperſtitious manner, or 
r0{uperſtitious purpoſes, or if men do obſerve them with a curioſity great as to the 
nicenels of ſuperſtition, it is not good to oppoſe them ſuperſtitiouſly. If rhe obedient 
do keep the rituals as if they were the Commandments of God, they are to blame : 
but if the diſobedient will reje& them as if they were of themſelves againſt God's 
Commandments, they are more to blame, becaule a ſuperſtitious obedience ts better 
than a ſuperſtitious rebellion ; chat hath piety and error in anevil mixture, bur rh 
hath error and impiety. 
* But asto the ſubje& matter and enquiry of the Rule ; That a thing hath been abus'd, 
and a law hath been made the occaſion of evil, it does not make the law of it {clf to 
ceaſe, unleſs that abule and deception be not to be cur'd without abrogation of the 
law. So that if a ſubject ſees the abuſe and is offended at it, and 1s not tempted to 
comply with it, he is (till tied to obſerve the law, and in his own practice ſeparate it 
from the abuſe. Thus in the Primitive Church, the obſervation of Vigils and 
Wakes was a holy cuſtom, and yet it afterwards grew into ſuch abule, that the Ec- 
clefiaſtick authority thought fit to abrogate it; becaule the cuſtom in the declining 
piety and corrupted manners of the world was a ready temptation tothe evil. Bur 
till the Vigils were taken away by authority, the laws of the Church did ſtill oblige, 
and did not ceaſe of themſelves : and therefore where with innocence and without 
active ſcandal they could be obſerved, the ſubje&t was oblig'd. Bur then this was 
cauſe enough why the Rulers of Churches ſhould annul that law or cuſtom. If they 
could eaſily have quitted thoſe meetings from corruption, they might if they pleas'd 
retain them or annul them, as they lifted; only they were bound to annul them 
when the evil could find no other remedy. The abule even lo long as it was curable 
was yet cauſe enough why the Supreme power might abrogate the law, bur nor ſuth- 
cient to make the abrogation neceſſary, nor yet for the ſubject ro diſobey it. For the 
inferior cannot lawfully withdraw his obedience, till the ſuperior cannot lawfully 
retain the law : but when to abrogate it is neceſſary, then todiſobey it 1s no fin. 

I conclude theſe numerous enquiries and large accounts of the obligation of Conſci- 
ence by Humane laws, with the Apologue taken our of Nicholaus Damaſcenms his Po- 
liticks. IEnpwy ai yuraines tyvor pirepr m1 Curnty 1 7 aſter Tretabey a wid uy 
S011, ai9%epy ryorrat. Laws are like the girdles of the Iberia» women : it any mans 


belly or his heart is too big for thoſe circles, he is a diſfolute and a diſhonour'd per- 
ſon excerpt. fo Nicel. Damaſcen oder Val Parr 1674. pag. $15 
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Cuar.1. Of the efficient cauſes of all Humane «Atlions, 


The Fourth Book. 


$=2 E that intends to conſider any thing fully and intirely, muſt conſi- 
&.) (, deritin all the four kinds of cauies. The Formal cauſe, or the 
eflentiality of good and evil is the doing it with or againſt Conſcience, 
true or falſe, right or wrong, confident or doubtful, probable or 
certain ; and this I have explicated in the Firſt Book. The « Ma- 
terial cauſe of good and evil 1s derived from the objeR or the Rule, 
which is the laws of God and Man, by a conformity to which the 
action is good ; and if it diſagrees, it is materially evil. And this I have largely re- 
preſented in the Second and Third Books. 

Bur becaule it is not enough that any thing be 1n its own nature honeſt and juſt, 
unleſs it be allo honeſtly and juſtly done, according to that ſaying of the wiſe man; 
Qui ſanttitatem ſantte cuſtodiunt judicabuntur ſantti, They that keep holineff holtly ſhall be 
adjudged holy ; to make up the Rule of Conlicience complete, it 1s neceſſary that ir 
be conſidered by what Rules and meaſures a good action may be rightly conducted, 
and how all may be rightly judged, that we paſs on to emendation, either by repen- 
tance or improvement, that a good action may not be ſpoil'd, and an evil may not be 
allowed, but that according to the words of the Apoſtle we may be &; Ta: tpyoy aya- 
Soy rTojuaTpivor, Prepar'd for every good work : which will be done by conſidering rhe 
efficient and the final cauſes of all humane ations ; the nature and rules of which when 
we underſtand and conſider, as we have the meaſure of humane actions in all the four 
kinds of cauſes, ſo there will be nothing deficient to the fulneſs of a general or univer- 
ſal Rule of Conſcience. 


CHAT. 
Of the efficient cauſes of all Humane attions good or evil, 


SECT. I. 
Of Choice and Eleftion, voluntary and involuntary. 
RULE I. 


An ation is neither good nor evil, unleſs it be voluntary, and choſen, 


His Rule is taken from the doctrine of S. Auſtin, who makes freedom and Haber 15; 


ele&tion to be of the conſtitution and definition of fin. Peccatum eft wolun- 


qu, 1, inprins 
, , SI =4 6 : : ” Ccip.lib.De dy- 
tas retinenat wel conſequenali quod Juſtitia vetat, & unde liberam eſt abſtinere, The will abus animabuz 


is the miſtreſs of all our ations, of all but ſuch as are neceſſary and natural ; and ?**: 


therefore to her it is to be imputed whatſoever is done. The ation it ſelf is good 
or bad by its conformity to, or difformity from the Rule of Conſcience ; bur the 


Man is good or bad by the will. Nemo noeſtram tenetur ad culpam, niſt propria volun- Jia, ii ſupra 


tate deflexerit, ſaid S. Ambroſe, Tf the actions be natural and under no command cp. noneRt; 


of the will, they are good by creation and the a& of God ; bur if it be a moral action 
it is to be conducted by another Oeconomy. For in theſe it is true which the Wile 


man faid, Dew poſuit hominem in manu confilii ſui: God intended to be glorified by 
our free obedience, hath ſet before us good and evil : we may pur our hand to which 


we will ; only what we chuſe that ſhall be our portion : for all things of this nature 
he hath left us to our ſelves; not to our _ ſtrengths, but zo our own choite 3 
Sf 3 42 he 
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Lib.de fide con- 


he hath inſtructed us how to chule ; -he hath open'd to us not only the nature of 
things, but the event alſo of all actions, and invited the will with excellent amabili- 
ties and glorious objects ; and by all the aids of the Spirit of Grace harh enabled it tv 
do its own work well. Juſt as Nature is by Phylick enablcd to proceed in her own 
work of nutriment and encreale by a removing of all impediments, ſo dots the Spirir 
of God in us, and to us, and forus: and alter all the will is to chuſe by its own con- 
created power. : | 
2. Thhall not here enter into the Philoſophy of this queſtion, bur conſider it only as ir 
is to be felt and handled. Let the will of man be enabled by what means it plealc 
* God to chule for it, without God's grace weare ſure it cannor do its work ; but we 
are ſure alſo that we can do our work that God requires of us, and we can let it alone : 
and therefore as ſure as God's grace and help is neceſſary, ſo ſure it is that we have 
that heip that is neceſſary ; for if we had not, we could not be commanded to work, 
and there were no need of arguments or of reaſon, or deliberation or enquiry, ac- 
cording to the words of S. Juſtin, Wnis non clamet ſtultum eſſe precepta dare ei, cut 


tia Manichzo, {ibernm non eſt quod precipitur facere ; & iniquum eſſe eum damnare, cut non fuit poteſtas 


cap.1O, 


juſſa complere ? For it in humane actions, that 1s actions of morality, there be a tate, 
then there is no contingency, and then all deliberation were the greateſt folly in the 
world ; becaule ſince only one part is poſſible ( that being impoſſible ro come to pals 
which God hath inevitably decreed ſhall never be ) rhe other part is but a Chimera, 
and therefore not ſubje& to conſultation. Add to this, if all our aGtions were prede- 
termin'd, then one man were not better than another, and there could be no diffe- 
rence of rewards in Heaven or Earth ; God might give what he pleale, bur he ſhall 
reward none, not in ary ſence whatſoever ; and Chriſtian Princes may as well hang 
a true man as a thief, becauſe this man no more breaks his law than the other, for 
neither of them do obey or diſobey, but it is fortune that is hang'd, and fortune that 
is advanc'd: 
Ie erncem [_ ſorts ] pretinm tulit, hic diadema ; 

And there is no ſuch thing as vertue, nopraiſe, and no law. But in all this there is 
nothing new. For theſe were long lince the diicourles of S. Auſtin againſt rhe 35.- 
nichees, and S. Hicrom againlt the Pelagians ; and S. Leo by thele very Mediums con- 
fures the Priſcilliariſts, as appears in his 19 Epiſtle to Turibius the Biſhop. But cer- 
tainly that is a ſtrange propoſition which affirms that nothing is poſſible but what is 
done; and to what purpole is repentance ? No man repents that he could not ſpeak 
as {oon as he was born, and no man repents that he was begotten into the w orld by 
the ordinary way of all the Earth. He that repents is troubled for doing what he 
ought not, and what he need not. Burt I will go on no further in this particular ; 
not becauſe I cannot chuſe, for I could add very many more things, but becaulc if a 
man hath not a power to will or nill, it is to no purpoſe to write cales of Conſcience, 
or indeed to do any thing as wiſe men ſhould. A fool and a wiſe man differ not, a 
lazy man and a diligent, a good man and a bad, ſave only one hath a better ſtar ; 
they differ as a ſtrong man and a weak : bur though one be the better thing, heis 
not the better man. But Iam not here to diſpute, yer I ſhall obſerve a few things 
which may be uſeful to the queſtion as the queſtion can miniſter to practice. 

3- 1. That where all men granting liberty of will in actions of natural life and 
common entercourle, many of them deny 1t in moral actions, and many deny it 
in actions ſpiritual, they conſider not that they evacuate and deſtroy the very na- 
ture and purpoſe of liberty and choice. For beſides that the caſe of moral ations 
and ſpiritual 1s all one, for that ation is moral which is done in obedience or diſobe- 
dience to a law, and ſpiritual is no more, ſave only it relates to another law, to the 
Evangelical or Spiritual /aw of /iberty, but in the nature of the thing it is the ſame, 
and can as well be choſen one as the other, when they are equally taught, and 
alike commanded, and propounded under the ſame proportionable amability, and 
till they be (ſo they are not equally laws; beſides this, the denying liberty in all mo- 
ral things, that is, in all things of manners, in all things of obedience to the laws of 
God and Man, and the allowing it in things under no law, is a deſtruction of the 
very nature and purpoſe of liberty. For the only end of liberty is to make us ca- 
pable of laws, of vertue and reward, and to diſtinguith us from beaſts by a di- 
ftin& manner of approach to God, and a way of contormity to him proper to us; 
and except in the matter of Divine and Humane laws, except in the matter of my 
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and vice, except in order to reward or puniſhment, liberty and choice were good for 
nothing : for to keep our ſelves from harm, and poiſon, and enemies, a natural in- 
ſtin&, and lower appetites, and more brutiſh faculties would ſerve our needs as well 
as the needs of birds and beaſts. And therefore to allow it where it is good for no- 
thing, and todeny it where only it can be uſeful and reaſonable and ht to be done, 
and given by the wiſe Father of all his creatures, muſt needs be amils. 

2. Liberty of choice in moral actions, that is, 1n all that can be good or bad, is 
"agreeable to the whole method and purpoſe, the Oeconomy and defign of humane 
nature and being. For weare a creature between Angel and Beaſt, aud we under- 
ſtand ſomething, and are ignorant of much,. and the things that are before vs are 
mixt of good and evil, and our duty hath much good and ſome evil, and fin hath ſome 
good and much evil, and therefore theſe things are and they are not to be purſued ; 
Omne voluntarium eſt etiam involuntarium, and there 1s a weight on both ſides, and 
our propoſitions are probable, not true and falſe, but for ſeveral reaſons ſeeming 
both to ſeveral perſons. Now if to all this there were not a faculty that ſhould pro- 
portionably, and in even meaſures, and by a ſymbolical progreſſion tend ro theſe 
things, we could not underſtand, we could not fee, we could not admire the num- 
bers and muſick and proportions of the Divine wiſdom in our creation 1n relation to 
this order of things. For ſince in our objects there is good and evil in confuſion or 
imperfe& mixrure, if our faculties rending to theſe objects were natural, and not de- 
liberative and ele&tive, they mult take all in, or thruſt all out, and either they muſt 
receive no good, or admit every evil. Ir is natural for every thing to love its good 
and to avoid its evil : now when the good and evil are ſimple and unmixt or not dil- 
cerned, an inſtin& and a natural tendency to the obje@ is ſufficient to inveſt it in the 
poſſeſſion. But when they are mixt, and we are commanded, to chuſe the good 
and eſchew theevil, if to an indifferent obje& there be not an indifferent ficulty, 
what Symmetry and proportion is in this creation ? If there be twoamabilities pro- 
pounded, and only one is to be followed, and the other avoided, fince the hand hath 
five, the ſoul muſt at leaſt have two fingers, the one to take, the other to put away. 
And this is ſo in all ſpecies or kinds of moral ations, even that kind which we call 
ſpiritnal ; for with that allo there is mingled ſo much difficulty and diipleaſure, that 
15, ſomuch evil, ſo much that we naturally and reaſonably deſire to avoid, and 
the avoiding of this evil does {o ſtand againſt the chuſing of the other good, that a 
natural and unchuſing faculty can do nothing at all in the queſtion. But upon this 
account God hath commanded induſtry, diligence, toleration, patience, longani- 
mity, mortification ; that is, he hath ſet before us ſeveral eligibilities in order to 
{:veral ends, which muſt either be wholly to no purpole, or an art of vexation and 
inſtr:1menr of torment to evil purpole, or elſe the means of a reward, and the way 
of —_ by the advantage of a free and a wiſe choice, and this is to very good pur- 
pole. 


> 


Materiamque tus triſtem virtutibus imple : Ovid. Tiift; 
Ardua per preceps gloria vadit iter. lib,4.E1.3. 


Hettora quis noſſet, ft felix Troja fuiſſet ? 
Publica virtute per mala fattawviaeſt, 
It is difficulty and the mixture of ſeveral amabilities that preſuppoſes choice and 
makes vertue. But if events and actions were equally predetermin'd, idleneſs 
would be as good as labour, and peeviſhneſs as good as patience ; but then a man 
could never come to God. It was well ſaid of Euſebims, Zona wpyin Tixa, 4uyiv 5 
APEASTIOG* X OXNTEws 7 auThy hapeons TEIs TO Fevitparoy. As idlenels I5to the body, 
{o is careleſneſs and inconſideration tothe ſoul, but exerciſe and difficulty and morti- 
hcation bring us unto God : but theſe things cannot be underſtood but where there 
is liberty and election, and yet without thele there is no vertue. 
*==-== Namwirtus futile Nomen ' 


Nt decus adfuerit patiendo, ubitempora leth} Sil.tral.l, ;; 


Proxima ſint, pulchramque petat per vulnera laudem. 
Difficulty makes vertue, and the contrariety of obje&ts makes difficulty, and the 
various ends and amabilities make the contrariety, and liberty is the hand and fingers 
of the ſoul by which ſhe picks and chuſes, and if ſhe gathers flowers ſhe makes her ſelf 
a garland of immortality. 


3. All 
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3. All this ſtate of things thus repreſented muſt needs ſignitie a Tate tnuch more 
perfe& than that of beaſts, but: very impericct in reſpe& of that of Angels, and of 
that which we our ſelves expect hereafter; and therefore that liberty which is 
made in juſt proportion to fit this imperfection mult allo of it ſelf needs be Imperfect 
and need not be envied to mankind as if it were a jewel of the celeſtial crown. Alas, 
it is an imperfection, fit to humble us, not to make us proud ; it is not too much 
to be given us, it is a portion of our imperfect condition ; it only ſets us higher than 
a Tulip, and enlarges our border beyond the folds of ſheep or the Oxens tall, bur ir 


keeps us in our juſt ſtation, ſervants to God, inferior to Angels, and in poſſibility 
of becoming Saints. For in moral or ſpiritual things {zberty and indetermination is 
weakneſs, and ſuppoſes a great infirmity of our reaſon, and a great want of love. 
For if we underſtood all the degrees of amability in the ſervice of God, and if we 
could love God as he deſerves, we could not deliberate concerning his ſervice, 
and we could not poſſibly chuſe or bein love with diſobedience, we ſhould have no 
liberty left, nothing concerning which we could deliberate ; for there is no delibe. 
ration but when ſomething is to be refus'd, and ſomething is to be preferr'd, which 
could not be but that we underſtand good but little, and love it leſs. For the Saints 
and Angels in Heaven and God himſelf love good and cannot chule evil, becauſe to 
doſo were imperfection and infelicity ; and the Devils and accurſed fouls hate all 
good, without liberty and indifferency : but between theſe is the ſtate of Mar in 
the days of his pilgrimage, until he comes to a confirmation in one of the oppoſite 
terms. Liberty of will is hike the motion of a Magnetick needle toward the 
North, full of trembling and uncertainty till it be tixt in the beloved point: 
It wavers as long as it 1s free, and is at reſt when it can chuſe no more. It is 
humility and truth to allow to man this liberty ; and therefore for this we may 
lay our | ans in the duſt, and confeſs that our dignity and excellence ſuppoſes mi- 
ſery and is imperfe&ion, but the inſtrument and capacity of all duty and all ver- 


rue. 


6. 4. Inthe enquiries concerning the efficient cauſe of moral ations mendo deny 
one truth for fear of loſing another, and will not allow to man a liberty of choice 
in ſpiritual actions and moral efte&s, for fear of diſparaging the grace of God ; 
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whereas it 15 by the grace of God that we have this liberty. Ipſe 
ratio quemlibet noſtrum querentem vehementer anguſtat, ne ſic defenda- 
mus gratiam ut liberum arbitrium auferre videamur : rurſus nec libe- 
rum ſic aſſeramus arbitrium, ut ſuperba impietate ingrati Dei gratie 
judicemur. It 1s very ealie to reconcile God's grace with our liber- 
ty, becauſe by this grace it is that we have this liberty. For no 
man can chuſe what he does not know, and no man can love that 
which hath in it no amability. Now becauſe we have all notices 
ſpiritual, and the arguments of invitation to obedience in duties 
Evangelical from revelation and the grace of God, therefore to 
this we owe the liberty of our will, that is, a power tochuſe ſpiri- 
tual things. Grace and Truth come by Jeſus Chriſt, and liberty of 


will comes from him ; for if the Son makes ws free, then are we free indeed : but this is 
not by giving us new faculties, but new ſtrengths and new inſtruments to theſe fa- 
culties we have already. But let it be this way or any other, we cannot work till 
we have powers to work, and we cannot chule till we have liberty, 8nd we cannot 
be under a law, and promiſes and threatnings, if we cannot chuſe: and therefore it 
matters not as to our preſent enquiry, the explication and manner of ſpeaking of 
which ſchool of learning we or any man ſhall pleaſe to follow : this only we arc to 
rely upon, that the man cannot be a good man, if he do not chuſe the good and de- 
cline theevil ; and there isno (ſuch thing as Corſcrence, and there is no need of it, 
and no uſe ( except it be merely to torment us, ) unleſs it be to guide us intothe choice 
of good, and to deter us from doing evil. 

7. Butlaſtly, It will yet be ſufficient to the verification of this Rule, that whether 
we affirm or deny the /iberty of the will, yet that there be in every ation good or 
bad the aition of the will; and if that be not neceſſary to be admitted as the caule of 
morality, then he that kills a man againſt his will is as bad as he that did it 
with his will, and he that receives the holy Sacrament by conſtraint, does as well 
as he that chuſes it, and to confeſs Chriſt againſt our Conſcience is as good as 


if 
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if we confeſs him according to it : for when the material actions are the ſame, there 
1s nothing can diſtinguiſh the Men that do them, but ſomething within that can do 
this, or let it alone. Now becauſe a good underſtanding, and a good fancy, and a 
great reaſon, and a great reſolution, and a ſtrong heart, and a healthful body may 
be in a reprobate or vitious perſon, but a good will and the choice of vertue 1s only 
in a good Man, it follows that all morality depends on the a&tion of the will; and 
therefore that all other faculties are natural and neceſſary and obedient, this only is 
the Empreſs, and is free, and Miſtreſs of the action. 

8. And yet beyond this heap of things, there is another reaſon why a Man can be good 
or bad only by the a& of his will, and not of any other faculty, becauſe the act 
of the will produces material and permanent events ; it is 4cquijitive and effettive, 
or recuſative and deſtruftive , otherwile than it is in any other faculties. For the 
other faculties are like the eye and ear, they can fee or hear foul things and be never 
the worſe, and good things and be never the better : bur the will of a Man is like 
the hand and the mouth and the belly, if they touch foul things they are detiled, 
and if they eat poyſon they die; ſo is the will of Man, it becomes all one with its 
objet. For it works only by love or hatred, and therefore changes by the variety 
of the obje& it entertains. He that loves a lie is a liar ; but he that only under- 
ſtands it, is never the worſe. Fat#i ſunt abominabiles ſicut ea que dilexerunt, faith H.C:a g. 10, 
the Prophet, They are made abominable according as they loved ; ( as the things are 
which they loved] fo the Vulgar Latin: and fo it is in good things, | xz92awwh.G. * ©: 6 17- 
To Kuetc iv Treiua tt, He that is joyned to the Lord is one ſpirit : love makes the ta- 
culty like to the obje&, and therefore as the object of the will is, whoſe ation is 
love, ſo is the Man good or bad accordingly. 

' Now this is not {ſo to be, underſtood as if the actions of other faculties could not 
be fins; for a fin may be in the memory, in the fancy, in the underſtanding, in the 
eye, and in the members of the body: but then in theſe 1s only the material part of 
the ſin ; if the ations ſubjected in them be involuntary they are not criminal, they 
may be irregular, but not ſinful; only as the will commands them and they obey, 1o 
they are to ſtand or fall in judgment. For ſo ignorance is a fin when it is volun- 
tary. ui dixerunt Deo, Recede 2 nobis ; ſcientiam viarum tuarum nolumus. The jp 2;, 
wicked ſay unto God, We will not underſtand thy ways. So the Pſalmift com- 
plains, Nuit intelligere ut bene ageret, He refuſed underſtanding. Now ſince in ki 
all the faculties the will of Man hath a dominion, and is the cauſe of all moril 
ations, from thence they have their eſtimate, and are acquitted or condemned 
accordingly ; according to that of S. Bernard, Nihil ardet in inferno nift propria 0- 
luntas, Nothing makes fuel for the flames of Hell, but the will of Mag, ... evil 
actions that are voluntary and choſen. 

10, The conſequent of this diſcourſe in order to Conſcience is, that no Man loſe his 
peace concerning the controverted articles and diſputes of Chriſtendom. If he in- 
quires after truth earneſtly as after things of great concernment ; if he prays to 
God to affiſt, and uſes thoſe means which are in his hand and are his beſt for the 
finding it ; if he be indifferent to any propoſition, and loves it not for any conſi- 
deration; but becauſe he thinks it true ; if he will quit any intereſt rather than loſe a 
truth; if he dares own what he hath found and believ'd ; and if he loves-it ſo much 
the more by how much he believes it more conducing to piety and the honour of 
God : | he hath done what a good and a wiſe Man ſhould do; he needs not regard 
what any Man threatens, nor fear God's anger when a Man of another ſe& threatens 
him with damnation: for he that heartily endeavours to pleaſe God, and ſearches 
what his will 1s that he may obey it, certainly loves God ; and nothing that loves 
God can periſh. EY | 

IT, 2. It follows alfo from hence 'that no unavoidable calamity , no being born of 
evil Parents, no being born from illegitimate embraces, no unjuſt ſentencesof Men 
can irreconcile us to God, or prejudice our Eternal intereft. God will judge us 
according to gr works, not according to his, or any Mans elſe, or by any mealures 
but by his own law and our obedience. | 

12, 3. Let no Man think that either God will, or that the Devil can make us fin. 
God loves not fin, or that we ſhould die ; and therefore will not divide his own king- 
dom, or {et up that by his effective power which by his /egi/lative and his perſwaſive, 

and his zatwral and eternal, he intends to deſtroy. And as for the Devil, he can 
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tempt indeed, but unleſs we pleaſe, he cannot prevail ; it is our conſent and wit- 
lingneſs that makes him conqueror. And it we be really perſwaded of theſe plain 
and evident truths, there is a plain way made to encourage our induſtry, to acuate 
our caution, to glorifie God , to work out onr ſalyation with fear and trembling , to 
walk humbly with our God, to deveſt our ſelves of all excules, to lay the burden 
where it ought ; that is,to walk in the right way, in the way of duty and the paths of 
the Divine Commandments, without tempting our ſelves, or being fool'd and co- 
ſen'd out of our duty, or hindring our repentance and humiliation, if we have 
done amils. 

Theſe are the material events, and that proper uſefulneſs of this propoſition 
which can do benefit to us in the conduct of Conſcience. Our own will and 
choice is all that upon which we are to make judgment of our ations. For the 
further declaration of which we are to inquire into divers particulars, in order to 
the inſtitution and regulating of Conſcience. 


Queſtion I. 


Whether every attion of our life ought to be direfted by a right conſcience, or a well- 
perſwaded will ; or, Are not ſome actions not only in their whole kind, but in their cir- 
cumſtances and limitations alſo, meerly indifferent ? 

To this I anſwer, that ations, if they be conſidered in their Phyſical or natural capa- 
city, are all negatively indifferent ; that 1s, neither good nor bad : the going into 
a houſe, the catring into a field, the ſtriking of a blow, the a& of generation, 
eating or drinking, as they are taken in their natural capacity, are not moral a&i- 
ons, that is, by all that they are in nature are nothing, at all in manners: even ho- 
micide it ſelf and adultery, in their natural capacity , differ nothing from juſtice 
and the permiſſions of marriage ; and the giving of alms is no better zaturally than 
giving Money to Mercury, or to an Image. 

2, Omiſſions of aits are oftentimes indifferent , even always when the omiſſion is 
not of a thing commanded or morally good from ſome law, or ſufficient principle 
of morality, as perfection, counſel, praiſe and fame, worthineſs and charity. The 
reaſon is, becaule omiſſions may come in upon a dead ſtock, and proceed from a 
_— principle, from fleep and forgetfulneſs, from a lethargy or dulneſs, from 
diftering buſineſs and divertiſements. And that which is nothing can produce 
nothing, and neither good nor evil can come from that which is not ; they both 
muſt have a poſitive cauſe, if they have in them any morality. Even not to commit 
adultery is not commendable, unleſs that omiſſion be choſen. * And this is ver 
remarkable in order to Conſcience. For the whole duty of Man conſiſts ia el- 
chewing evil and doing good: but to will and to chuſe good is ſo neceſſary, and if 
we can, todo it is fo requird of us, that the very avoiding evil is exacted inthat 
manner, that unlels it be a doing good, it is a doing nothing at all, it is good for no- 
thing, it will go for nothing. To eſchew evil is a labour and a mighty work, it is 
a running from temptation, a ſhutting the doors againſt it, a praying againſt it, it is 
a flying from it when we can, and a reſiſting of it when we cannot. A porter can- 
not be ſajy to eſchew ambition, nor does he do well by not commencing of a proud 
war, when he can think of nothing but how to fill his belly by breaking of his back; 
and the poor ſhepherd ſhall never be thank'd for not contending for the Arch-biſhop- 
rick of Toledo, or not fighting againſt his Prince, when nothing enters into his ar- 
mory but his bottle and his hook, and nothing into his head , but that his ſheep 
may wander in wholſome and pleaſant paſtures, and his lambs be free from dogs and 
foxes, A meer negative does nothing in God's ſervice. The avoiding evil 1s net- 
ther good nor bad, unleſs it be by a poſitive a&; unleſs the will be in it : and 1in- 
deed as things are order'd it is many times harder to decline evil than to do 
good ; and therefore the eſchewing evil is a contention and a war, it is a hcap of 

evere ations , a ſtate of mortification, it is a reſiſting of temptations. For he 
that was never tempted may be i»zocent ; but he is not vertuows, and ſhall have no 
reward. 

* This is to be underſtood to be true in all caſes ; unleſs his not acting 3 fin, 
and his not being tempted now, be the effe& of a long prayer, and a former con- 


tention ; and thar cither the temptation by his preceding piety be turn'd aide, * 
made 
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tmade impotent by mortitication, or by his choſen and beloved ſtate of life be made 
impoſſible ; that 1s, unleſs by the arts of the ſpirit he hath made it vain, or by his fre- 
quent vicories he hath made the Devil flee away, and lo bought his peace at the price 
of a mighty war,and his reſt at the charge of a pertinacious labour. In all theſe caſes the 
omiſſion is negative as to the preſent ſtate of things ; and yet it is vertuous, becauſe 
it had a politive and a vertuous cauſe, which now it may be lies ſtill, becauſc it hath 
produc'd a permanent and perpetual effect. 

15, Anduponthis account we alſo can ho for the reward evenof thoſe graces which 
we never excrciſe. The Prince that refuſes the offer of a crown or the poſlibilities 
of the Empire becauſe they do not belong to him, ſhall certainly have a great reward, 
.þpcauſe upon the nobleſt account he avoids a very great evil. But the poor herdſman 
that dwells upon his own acre, and feeds the little yokes and couples of ſheep on high 
ways and mountains, and looks not ambitiouſly on his neighbours farm, nor covets 
the next cottage, which yet he likes well, and thinks it excellent, becauſe it hath a 
chimney, nor would do an a& of falſhood tb get his own tenement tent-free, this 
man ſhall have a reward in proportion great as that juſt Prince who refuſes to opprels 
his brother when his ſtate is broken by rebellion and diſadvantages. For there 1s no 
vertue but may be lov'd and courted, delighted in and commended in every ſtate and 
circumſtance of life : and though it be tot exercis'd in noble temptations and trials 
proper to the moſt excellent and remarked perſons; yet the very images and little 
records of trial may expreſs a love and choice which may be equal ro that which is 
proſperous by the greateſt exerciſe and indication. For there are little envies and 
ambirions even in cottages, and therefore there may be the choice and volition of 
humility and peaceful thoughts and ats of charity : and there may be unchaſtity 
even in marriage ; and therefore though the contention is eafiet, and the temptat1- 
ons but inconſiderable, yet they alſo when they are immur'd by their Sacramental 
defenſatives and ſecurities may delight in chaſtity, and therefore rejoyce in that ſtate 
becauſe it ſecures ther from uncleanneſs ; and therefore for this love, and a& of 
choice, even for delighting in that ſafety, may find a reward of chaſtity : and there 
may be covetouſneſs amongſt them that are full of plenty, ahd therefore even the 
richeſt perſon can be itnployed in ſecuring the grace of contentedneſs, though he 
have but little temptation to the contrary. * Indeed ifa begger were tempted with 
the offer of 20000 /. the tempration would be too big for him, if he anderſtood the 
ſumm ; and poſſibly if he be a vertuous man, and would not be tempted to tell a 
lie for 29 5. or for one of his own poflible and likely ſumms, yet for fo vaſt a heap of 
gold bigger thati his thoughts, he _— be put beyond his vertue. But therefore 

God in his goodneſs to mankind does ſeldom permit ſuch trials and unequal hazards, 
and to our not being ſo tempted ( without diſparagement to our vertue and our 
choice ) we may well confeſs we owe our innocence. But becauſe God ſuffers our 
temptations to be by accidents happening in our own condition, and we are com- 
monly tried by that which is before us, or next above us ; every one can either ex- 
erciſe or chuſe the worthineſs of every grace, and may hope for the reward of the 
whole vertue by reſiſting the moſt inconſiderable temptation to its contrary, 
if in caſe he have no bigger, he equally chuſes the vertue, and rejoyces in his inno- 
cence. And he that does reſiſt, or by atty means expedite himſelf from his own tem- 
tation, ſhall berewarded equally to him, to whom the greateſt is burhis next beſt. 

For our vertue is not to be eſtimated by the inſtance, but the willingneſs and the 
courage, the readineſs of mind and alacrity of choice, of the ngromas of the man 
and the methods of his labour, the reſolution of the will, and the preparation of the 
heart ; and we muſt account our omiffions or eſchewings of evil to be vertuous, by 
what we havedone againſt it, by our prayer and our watchfulneſs, our fear and cau- 
tion, not by an unaQtivelife, and a dull peace, and a negative omiffion : for he does 
not eſchew evil that does not do evil, but he that will not do it. | 

3. All As that paſs without any conſent of the will are indifferent ; that is, they are 
natural, or unavoidable, or the productions of fancy, or ſome other unchuling 
faculty, or they are the firſt motions of a paſſion, or the emotions of ſome exterior 
violence ; asthe ſudden motion of an eye, the head or heart, the hands or feet. 
Now that-theſe are as indifferent as to grow, or to yawn, to cough or to ſneeze, ap- 
pears becauſe they ate of the ſame nature, and partake equally of the ſame reaſon. 
But thele inſtances can be made to differ. Fr thofe which are fo natural that the 
Itrt whole 
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whole effe@ alſo is natural, and cannot pals on to morality or be ſubje& to a com- 
mand, are always indifferent in their whole kind, and in all their degrees, and in all 
their circumſtances. Thus to grow taller, to digeſt meat, to wink with the eye 
in the face of the Sun, are not capable of morality. But thoſe things which are ar 
firſt only natural, and afterwards are nurs'd by the will and diſcourſe, they are 
only at firſt indifferent, becaule they then only are unavoidable. To look upon a 
woman is no fin, ifſhe ſuddenly comes into our preſence, though every ſuch look 
by reaſon of the mans weaknels were a temptation: for at firſt there was no time to 
deliberate, and therefore we could not be bound not to look, and if we had 'not {een 
her, it had not been good at all, nor evil. But to look upon her ſo long till weluſt 
after her, to look upon her but to the entertainment of any faculty that miniſters 
to luſt, to obſerve that which is precious in her but ſo long that the will do conſent 
to that which is, or is likely to be vile, that corrupts the manners and prevaricates 
the law. 

is. 4. No attion of the will s indifferent, but is either lawful or unlawful, and there- 
fore good or bad. For although there is in many actions that which the School calls 
indifferentiam ſecundum ſpeciem, an indifference mm the kind of action, or in reſpect of 
the objec ; yet when ſuch actions come under deliberation and to be inveſted wirh 
circumſtances, they cannot be conſider'd at all, but that firſt they muſt be under- 
ſtood to be lawful or unlawful ; for that very objective or ſpecifick indifference {up- 
poſes the action lawful: and he rhat does a thing though but with that deliberation 
and precaution, does do well, unlefs there be ſomething elle allo to be conſider'd, 
and then it may be he does better, or it may beill ; but when it is come as far asto 
be choſen and conſidered, it muſt be good or bad. For whatlſbever that is about 
which wedeliberate, we do it for a reaſon that to us cannot ſeem indifferent ; ir is for 
an innocent and a good end, for good to'our ſelves or others: and nothing can come 
under the conſideration of being an end of humane aGtions, but is directed by the 
words or by the reaſon, by the deſign or the proportion.of ſome law. For even our 
profit or our pleaſure are to be conducted by the meaſures of the ſpirit : and there is 
nothing elſe befides profit and pleaſure that is good, - or can become the end of an act 
on, excepting only what is honeſt : and therefore every thing that is good or can be 
the reaſon of an action is under a law, and conſequently cannot be indifferent, ac- 
De Peccator. cording to the doftrine of S. Auſtin, Dnanquam woluntas, mirum, ſi pur.,t in medio 

merit &cremill quodam ita conſiſtere, ut nec bona nec mala ſit : aut enim juſtitiam diligimus, & bonaeſt, 

& fi magu diligimus, magis bona, fi minus, minus bona ; aut fi omnino non diligimus, non 
bona eſt. Quis vero dubitet dicere voluntatem nullo modo juſtitiam diligentem non' modo 

eſſe malam, ſed peſſimam voluntatem? Ergo wvoluntas ' aut bona eſt aut mala, &C. 

Whatſoever wedo, we do it for a good end or an evil ;- for if we do it for no end, we 

do not work like men : and according as the reaſon is which moves the action, fo 15 

the will, either good or bad: for though vertue oftentimes is in the midſt between 

twoevils; yet the will of man is never ſoin the middle as to be between good and 

evil ; for every thing that can move the will is good, or it ſeems ſo, and accordingly 

{o1s the will. Ht | | Wk the: of 

19. Indeedevery action we do is not in an immediate order to Eternal bleſſing or infe- 

licity ; but yer mediately and by conſequence, and in the whole diſpoſition' of affairs 

adds great moments to it. | Bonum eft continentia, malum eſt luxuria; inter ranges 

indifferens, ambulare, capitis naribas purgamenta projicere, ſputis rheumata jacere. - Hoc 

nec bonum, nec malum : ſive enim fereris, ſive non, ec juſtitiam hakebis nec injuſtitiam, 

Epift. 11.24 {aid S. Hierom. Continence # gooa, and luxary is evit ; but between theſe it is indiffe- 

Augulin, rent towalk, 20 blow the noſe, toſpit. Theſe things are neither good wor bad, for whether 

you do them or dothem not, yew are by them neither juſt nor unjuſe....For beſides that 

S. Hierom inſtances in things of a ſpecitick and objeRtive indifference, of which I 

have already ſpoken, that which he ſays is truein reſpe& of the ſupernatural.end 

of man, - to which thele things (aces. which oftentimes we: do not deliberate 

at all, and everi then-when we do deliberate, they ) operate but little. But becauſe 

theinſtances arein natural-things, where the will hath very little todo, we ſhall 

© _ beſt underſtand this propoſition by the inſtance of S. Gregory 3, Nonnulli ailigunt 

_—— nw proximos, ſedper affettionem cognationis & carnis, quibus in hac ajlettione ſacrs eloguia 

mu moncontradicunt. Our natural lovetoour kindred isa thing ſo indifferent, not 1n its 


own nature, bur of {o little concern to eternity if it be only upon the ſtock of ws, 
| | tha 
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. well even in things belonging to this lite, without the Divine aſliſtance. 
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that all that can be ſaid of it is, that the Scriptures do not furbid it. That is, 
whatſoever is natural is not conſiderable in morality. But becauſe this which tir(t 
enters by nature 1s commanded by God, and can be'contirm'd and improv'd by the 
will, therefore it can become ſpiritual : but th4t which 7s natnral is firit, and they 
that which is ſpiritual: \o that although at the firſt and when it is only the product 
of nature, it is but a diſpoſition and a facility rowards a ſpiritual or moral duty ; 
yet as ſoon as ever the will handles it, it puts on its upper garment of morality, 
and may come to be inveſted with a robe of glory. And this was very well diſcours'd 
of by the Author of the TTroyrwoixg in S. AuZtin 5 Eſſe fatemnr liberum arbitring 01> 
aibus hominibus, habens quidem juaicium rationis, non per quod ſit idonveum que ad Dei 
pertinent fine Deo aut tnchoare, ant certe peragere, ſed tantum in operibus vite preſenti:, 
tam bonis quam etiam milis, Bonis aico que de bono nature oriuntur, id eſt, velle liborare 
in agro, velle manaucare ex bibere ; In things pertaining to God we cazinot bevin, or at leaſt 
we cannot finiſh any thing without God and his grace. Ent in the things of this life we have 
a free choice, whether the things be yood or evil, For thoſe I call good which do natur al good; 


4s to be willing to work in the field, to will to eat or toarink, 


Now even thele things are 


always good or bad when they are once cholen by the will, and to thele very things 
the Divine grace does give alhiltance. So the fame author, / elle quicquid boznm ad 
preſentem pertinet vitam, non fine Divino gubernaculo ſubſiſtunut, A Man cannot chuſe 


And 


therefore in things of great concernment we pray to God to conduct and direct our 
choice. And ſince the order and perfection of every creature is to do actions agree- 
able to the end and perfection of his nature, it is a purſuance of the end of God 
and of his own felicity. Although to do lo is not vertue in beaſts, becaule th«.y 
are directed by an external principle, and themſelves chule it not; yet in Men it is 
vertue, and it is obedience : and although it 1s natural to do ſo, and it is unna- 
tural to do otherwiſe; yet becaule it is alio choſen in many inſtances, i: them ir 
isa vertue or a vice reſpectively: and though it be no eminent vertue to do {o, vec 
it is a prodigious fin to do otherwiſe; for tins againſt nature are ordinarily and itn 
moſt inftances the worlt ; which does demonſtrate, that even things of nature and 
the actions of our prime appetites, when they can be conſider'd and choſen, never 
can be indifferent ; and for other things which are not of nature, there is leſs queſtion. 
Thus to walk, to eat, to drink, to reſt, to take phylick for the procuring health, 
or'the eaſe of our labours, or any end of charity to our ſelves or others, to tall: 
to tell ſtories, or any other thing that is good or can miniſter good to nature or 


20, 


ſociety 1s good, not only natural 
for it being a duty to God to pre 


are not indifferent. 


And this dodrine is to great and ſevere purpoſes taught by our Bleſſed Saviour, 
Of every tale word that a man ſhall ſpeak,he ſhall give gecount in that day. It was a known 


» but morally, and may allo be ipiritually lo: 


Bs our ſelyes, and againſt a commandment to 
deſtroy our ſelves; it being a duty to be affable and courteous in our deportment, 
to be gentle and kind and charitable ; it being charity to make our own lives and the 
lives of others pleaſant, and their condition not only tolerable but cligible ; rhere 
is no peradventure but every thing of our lives can be good or bad, becauſe if it can 
miniſter to good or evil ends, it can be choſen for thoſe ends, and therefore mult 
partake of good or evil accordingly. How theſe ends are to be conlidered, 
and with what intention and actual or habitual intuition, I am afterwards to 
conſider : for the preſent it ſuffices that upon this account the actions themſelves 


ſaying among the Jews, Cavebit vir ne cum uxore loquatur turpia, quia etiam propter 
ſermonem levem viri cum uxore adducetur ille in judicium, ſaid Rabbi Fonah ; Even 


the loolneſs of a Man's talk with his Wife ſhall be brought into judgment : and Mai- 
monides ſaid , Pleraque werba ſunt otioſa + cauſam prebent iniquitatis, Moſt words 


are ſuch which ſome way or other miniſter to iniquity, and therefore ſhall 
certainly paſs the fiery trial. Py pnue Toney, (o it is in ſome Greek Copies, 
every wicked wora: for an idle word is not indifferent; it may have in it ſome de- 
gree of wickedneſs, and therefore may be fit to be forbidden , and conſequently 


thall be judged. Otroſum verbum eft quod ſine utilitate & loquentis dicitur &f anuiien- 
tis, ft omiſſis ſertis de rebus frivolis loquamur, & fabulas narremus antiquas. Cetcritm 


qut ſcurrilia explicat , & cachinnis ora diſſolvit , & aliquid profert tmpitudims , his 
aoa otioft verbt , ſed criminoſt tenebitur reus, ſaid S, Hierom, That which neither 
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profits him that ſpeaks nor him that hears, is an idle word ; any thing that is not 


{erious, but frivolous and like an old tale. Bur if it be diflolute or wanton, it is 
not idle but criminal. S. Chryſoſtome expounds-the words to the ſame purpoſe, 
calling that an idle word, which is ſpoken without juſt inducement in ſome kind or 
order of good things, and that which is mixt with lying or ſlander. Omne verbum 
quod non conducit ad propoſitam in Domino utilitatem, vanum & otioſum ef, (id S, Baſil ; 
That word which is not for edification, that is, that which does no good at all, muſt 
needs be evil : Nay further yet, Verbum otioſum et quod, etiamſi bonum ſit, ad edifs- 
cationem fidet tamen non aptatur, Et fi ejuſmodi verba in celeberrimo illo totins orbis 
conrventu examinabuntur , quid ſcurrilibus , & detrahentibus, & obſcenu wverbis fiet ? 
That is an idle word, which although it be good, yet does not tend to the edification of 
faith ; and if ſuch words as theſe ſhall be examin'd in the great aſſembly of ali mankind, 
what (þall be done to detraiting, ſcurrilous and laſcivious talking ? 1 {uppoſe, S. Baſil's 
meaning is,that all propoſitions which being built upon the foundation are not fit tor 
the promotion of it, they are not ſilver or gold, but a ſuperſtructure of wood or 
hay or ſtubble: even thele and thoſe ſhall be examin'd in the eternal ſcrutiny ; nothin 
ſhall eſcape there ; if it will not endure the fire, it ſhall be conſumed. For if the 
action here have any material end, it ſhall hereafter have a material reward : if it 
have no end, yet the Man that did it was ſent hither to a better end than to do fooliſh 
and uſeleſs things. The very doing or ſpgaking that which is good for nothing, is 
evil, and ſhall be diſcern'd and judged. We lee it even in the judgments of Men. 
e Martial tells of a good Man that had got a trick to invite his friends to walk, to 
bath, to cat, to driak with him, and in all his enterviews he would be perpetually 
reading of his Verſes: one would have thought the thing it ſelf were innocent, if 
the queſtion had been ask d concerning the thing alone ; bur they that felt the 
folly and the tediouſnels of it, were afraid to ſee him. 


Vir probus, juſtus, innocens timeris. 


And Sdonis tells of ſome idle perſons, quos execrabilis popularitas agit ;" civium 
maximos manu prenſant, eque conſeſſu publico abaucunt, ac ſequeſtratis oſcula impingunt, 
operam ſuam ſpondent, ſed xon petiti, Utque wideantur in negotii communts aſſer- 
rione legart, evettionem refundunt , ipſoſque ſumptus ultro recuſant , & ab ambits 
clan rogant ſingulos, ut ab omnibus palam rogentur, 8c. their very civility is trouble- 
ſome, their idleneſs is hugely buſie, and their imployment ſignifies nothing. 


Aradelionum natio, occupata in otio, 
Gratis anhelans, mults agendo nihil agens, 


Sibi moleſta &+ aliis odioſiſſima. 


They do nothing, and yet never ſtand ſtill, and are very troubleſome to themſelves 
and others. Such an idlenels as this, whether in words or deeds, if it can be con- 
ſiderd and obſerved here, ſhall not eſcape a ſtricter conſideration hereafter. For 
none of theſe things in the eveat of affairs ſhall prove to be indifferent. 

The effe& of this queſtion is very great ; for it ingages us upon a ſtrict watch- 
tulneſs over all our words and actions, and to a wiſe inquiry when they are done, 
and (catters that incuriouſneſs and inadyertency of ſpirit which ſeizes upon moſt 
Men while they do actions which they conſider not whether they be right or wrong, 
and ſuppoſing actions, many more » fem there are, to be 2 their whole kind ;ndiffe 
rent, would fain make them fo in their individual, and by never diſputing the par- 
ticulars, detain the action ina neutrality as to the Conſcience, never repreſenting 
it cither as lawful or unlawful, much leſs as good and evil. Burt our actions ſhall 
be judg'd by God's meaſures, not by our wilful and ignorant miſtakes. 2. Every 
thing we do muſt twice paſs through the Conſcience ; once when it is zo be done, 
and again when zt is done: And not only whatſoever is not of faith is fin, ſo that 
we ſin if we are not perſwaded it is lawful ; but it becomes a fin, when we are care- 
leſs and conſider not at all, either actually or habitually, either openly or by invo- 
lution, as it is alone or as it is in conjuntion with ſomething elſe, by direc intuition 
or con{equent deduction, by expreſs notices or by reaſonable preſumprtions, by rule 
or by fame, by our own reaſon or by the reaſon of others whom we may fairly truſt. 


Queſtion 


Cuar.1. of all Humane «eAions. 


Queſtion II. 


22, Whether is it neceſſary for the doing of good that we have an expreſſ att of Volition s od 
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it not ſufficient in ſome caſes that we are not unwilling ? Is it not enough that we do not op- 
poſe it ? but muſt we alſo promote it * That is, Although attions of themſelves be not in 
afferent when they are choſen ; may not the will be allowed to be tndifferent to ſome good 
things that are laid before her? and what kind or degrees of indifference to good can be law- 
ful, and in what caſes ? | | | 

This is not a queſtion of ſingle actions principally, but of ſtates of /ife and being, 
and of ſingle ations only by conſequence and involution inthe whole : Bur of great 
uſefulneſs in the conduct of Conſcience and making judgments concerning the ſtate 
of our ſouls; and it is a great endearment of the ations, the zeal and forwardneſs of 
the will and an active piety. Firſt therefore in general I anſwer, then more parti- 
cularly. 

In che Law of Moſes the righteouſneſs commanded was a deſign for Innccence, their 
great Religion was Keſt, their Decalogue was a ſyſteme eſpecially of Negative com- 
mendments, the ſanction of the Law was fear and terror, which aftrights all men, 
but invites none, it makes them afraid, but never willing ; their oftices were pu- 
rifications and cleanſings away : bur fo little of good was to be done, that God was 
more careful that the people ſhould not commir idolatry, than ſevere in calling them 
to admire his beauties ; that they ſhould leara no evil, than that they ſhould learn 
much good. Now to this negative ſtate of duty, a will doing nothing, an under- 
ſtanding not conſidering, a forgetfulneſs of the queſtion, and a fitting ſtill might in 
many caſes miniſter ; and then the will is accidentally indifferent, when the action 
never ſtands before it, either as good or evil. But now under the Goſpel we are un- 
clean unleſs we have active purities, and we are covetous unleſs we deſpiſe the world, 
and we are malicious by interpretation of law, unleſs we take what opportunities 
we have of doing good to them that have us'd us ill, and even to be luke-warm is 
abominable to God, and our tongues may ſin with filence, and we are to keep holy- 
days not by reſt, but by religious labour, and we diſhonour the holy Name of God 
not only by curſed ſwearing, and falſe oaths, and evil covenants, but if we do not do 
him honour ; if we do not advance his Kingdom we are rebels, it we do not ſet his 
glory forward, we have prophan'd his holy zame that is called upon us. 


25. Andthis is with ſome myſteriouſnels intimated in the ſeveral ſences of thoſe words 
of Scripture [ Therefore let my Name be called upon them. ] So Jacob's name was cal- Gen. 48.16, 


led upon Rebeccah, and Hriah's name upon Bathſheba ; Rebecca Facobi, & Urie Bath- 
ſheba : and upon Ephraim and Manaſſeh when Facob's name was called, the purpoſe 
was that they ſhould be reckon'd not as if they had been fons of Joſeph, but the ſons 


of Jacob, having an equal portion in the diviſions of Iſrael. So in the Prophet *, * 19.4.%; 


Ozly let thy Name be called upon us, that is, let us be reckon'd in thy portion, ac- 
counted to be thy people, thou our Father, and we Sons and Daughters unto God, Now 
in thele inſtances of the Old Teſtament, it ſignifies honour and priviledge, ſecu- 
rity of title and advantage of relation, ſomething that on their part was paſſive all 
the way. But in the New Teſtament we find the ſame expreſſion rendred to ſuch 
purpoſes as'will ſignifie ſomerhing on our parts alſo, ſome emanation of our will and 


choice, even an active duty. BAzo@nuzo To xaAov ovopra To bainxAntey &@ vua;, They Janes 2 7; - 


blaſpheme t hat holy Name which is invocated upon you, that is, they blaſpheme the 
Name of Jeſus Chriſt which was put upon them 1n baptiſm, by invocation and fo- 
lemn ſacramental prayer. The Name of Chriſt was then put upon us in that 
manner which teaches us how to wear it for ever after: it was called upon and 
ſo put upon us; it muſt be called upon, and ſo worn by us. Here is invocati- 
on relative to two terms, both active and paſſive. , And fince it is evident and 
clear in the Scriptures of the New Teſtament, that call;ng on the Name of the Lord 
is us'd for being Diſciples and ſervants of the Lord, as appears in thoſe words, Who- 
ſoever ſhall call on the Name of the Lord jhall be ſaved, that is, all that have given up 
their names to Chriſt, all that have taken his Name and live accordingly ; it fo 
lows, that all we who bear the n-7- 1 _'-iſtians muſt not be content with the 
glorious appellation, vr t!) + vey cf rhe relation, but we mult by our holy 
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lives, by our active obedience, by an operative faith, and a bulte love do honour to 
Chriſt, and glorifie that Name by which we are called and made illuſtrious. 

And this is rarely well taught us by a proverbial ſaying uſed by our Bleſſed Lord, 
He that is not with us i againſt us; and be that gathereth not, ſcattereth abroal : 
that is, it is not enough that our will do not chule evil, or oppole it (elf againſt 
God, and his holy Laws and Sermons. For many unconverted Gentiles, children 
and ſtrangers, the luke-warm and the indifferent, the deafand the dumb, the ſtones 
of the ſtreet and the gold of the Temple, the ſtarers and the talkers, the Sceptick 
and the careleſs, thele have a negative indifference of will ; they do not take part 
againſt Chriſt, but neither do they fight of his fide, and therefore are not populus 
voluntarins, their will and choice is not on Chriſt's fide. But the particulars arc 
theſe, which determine the caſes of Conſcience which can arile from this enqui- 
ry. 
Thereare in the Goſpels two proverbial ſayings, each of them tw ice us'd. 7: 
that is not with us is againſt 1 and, * He that « not againſt is with, ) The ſay- 
ings are of contrary purpoſe and effect, For as the tir{t injoyns us to the labour of 
love, and an ative will, and aneffective zcal, and a religion productive of perma- 
nent effects ; ſo the latter ſeems to be content with negative meaſures, to approve of 
an indifferent will, to allow a neutrality, and that nor only many ſingle actions, bur 
that a whole ſtate of life may have a negative indifference and indetermination. Now 
becaule both the propoſitions muſt needs be true, they muſt have diſtin& mealures, 
and proper fignifcations. Therefore 

1, When Chriſt ſaid, He that is not againſt us is with us, he meant it principally 
of ſtrangers and aliens, perſons not admitted into the ſtrictures of the Covenant Evan- 
gelical. For when the Princes of the Nations conſpire againſt the Lords Chriſt, he 
that refuſes rojoyn with them, declares that he will not be Chriſts enemy ; and ef 
quiddam prodire tenw, this little is more than nothing. Thus Gamaliel was on 
Chriſt's fide, when he gave a gentle counſel in a caſe of the Apoltles, with whom al- 
though he did not joyn, yet becauſe he would not joyn againſt them, he was fo far 
with them, that he was not eſteem'd an enemy : and it was noted of Foſeph of Ari- 
mathea, that he was not conſenting to the ſentence of the High Prieſts in putting our 
Bleſſed Lord to death, and therefore he was a good man. His not doing that evil was 
a great indication of a friendly mind. 

2, This is alſo true in queſtions of religion of difficult underſtanding, and leſs ne- 
cellary knowledge, or not of immediate concernment to ſalvation. He that does not 
disbelieve the miracles of Chriſt, he'that does not Rtop his ears againlt the voice of 
Chriſt, he that does not run after a ſtrangers voice, 2: zo far from the Kingdom of 
Heaven: though the man knows little, yet if he believes nothing againſt any word of 
Chriſt, though many words of Chriſt were deliver'd of which he knows nothing, 
he hath put his head into the folds of Chriſt. For in articles of belief which are not 
ofthe foundation, an implicite belief in God and his Chriſt is ſufficient, when there 
is no vicious poſitive caule of the not knowing them explicitely : 2nd if this were not 
true, ignorant and urletter'd perſons were tied to as great learning and explicite 
know i-'ge ac the profoundeſt Clerks ; which becaule is no where commanded, and 
is very often impoſſible, and always unreaſonable to be exacted, it muſt follow that it 
will in moſt cates be enough for the idiot or unlearned that they do not oppoſe what 
they do not underſt-nd, but humbly ſubmit themſelves to God and their ſuperiors, 
by a confident conteilion of what they underſtand, and a modeſt conformity to thoſe 
other articles in which publick peace is more concerned than publick truth, or their 
private duty. I1nrhis caſe a negative indifference of the will by reaſon of the igno- 
rance of the underitanding, that is, a not oppoſing what they underſtand not, and 
cannot underſtand, :5 their ſecurity and their innocence. 

3. He that is not againſt Chriſt 1s with him, is true in the preparations and diſpo- 
ſitions to converſion. For he that makes uſe of a little grace ſhall have more ; and 
he that well uſes the laws of his country, and keeps the juſtice of his Nation, and 
obſerves the principles of reaſon, and walks according to the light he hath, though 
he hath nor the broad noon-day of the Goſpel, yet he is fo far on Chriſt's ſide, that 
Chriſt will joyn himſelf ro his, and draw him nearer, and advance his Nature, and 
promote his excellent diſpoſitions, and by the methods of the ſpirit bring him to 
God. Upon this ſtock it was that God ſent S. Peter to Cornelins, and that 1o 

many 
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many of the Jewiſh Proſelytes were converted to Chriſtianity, and ſo many wiſe Hez- 
thens, who had juſt and ingenuous ſouls and liv'd good lives, were brought into the 
{chools of Chrilt. 

4. This is true alſo in the habits or actions of any one vertue when it is alone, or 

' when it comes in upon the ſtock of nature, or education, or paſſion, or humane 

laws. He that does one good act for Chriſt, though he do no more, by that one 
action declares himſelf to be no enemy, and therefore he ſhall nor loſe his reward ; 
though he give but a cup of cold water to a thirſty diſciple, in that capacity of his being a 
diſciple ; nay, if it be but 1n the conſideration of his being thirſty, it it be but by a 
natural pity and tenderneſs, by the emotions of humanity, by the meltings of a wor- 
thy diſpoſition and of tender bowels : and therefore much more ſhall every worthy 
habit, though it be alone, thoughentring from a leſs perfect principle than a ſpiritual 
and Chriſtian grace. The chaſtity of Lscrertia, the honeſty of Decianns, the truth 
of Rntilius, the bravery of Scevola, the repentance of 4hab, the humiliation of 
Manaſſes, the zeal of Jehu, the compaſſion of Tir#s over Feruſalem, theſe things 
and theſe perſons are confider'd by God, and have their portion of reward. And 
he is not wholly againſt Chriſt that does any thing for him: for our Bleſſed Lord 
is ſo gracious, that no man ſhall ſpeak a word for him, or relieve any of his ſer- 
vants, or keepa memorial, but as far as that ation goes, according to the propor- 
tion of the choice and the good will, Chriſt will reckon him to be on his ſide, and 
allot him a portion of his bleſſing, a younger Brothers part, though nor the inheri- 
tance. 

5. This is true of thoſe who being ſecretly convincd cannot yet ſhake off their pre- 
judices and their pitiable fears, who own Chriſt in their hearts, whoſe faith is weak 
and their doubts are ſtrong, who fear God heartily, and yet cannot quite ſhake off 
the fear of men ; they alſo are reckon'd on Chriſt's ſide (o far, that they are not pre- 
ſent and actual enemies, but actual friends, and but potential profeſſors and Diſciples. 
Thus Nicodemus was on Chriſt's ſide, by not being againſt him. He owned as much 
as he durſt ; he ſpake in behalf of Chriſt, but proteſs'd him nor ; he believ'd in him, 
but fear'd the Jews. This was not enough to adopt him into the Kingdom, but this 
brought him from the enemies fide, like the Kerites and the ſons of Rechab in the 
land of Iſrael, 

6. Tobe with Chriſt hath many parts and degrees of progreſſion and avail. Eve- 
ry manthat profeſſes Chriſt is with him ; he that 1s baptized, he that is called 
Chriſtian, he that delights in the name, he that is in the external communion of the 
Church is in ſome ſence with Chriſt, becauſe he is not againſt him. For whoever 
is 2 member of the Church, whoſoever retains his baptiſmal right, he that hath nor 
renounced Chriſtianity, loſt his faith, defied Chriſt, or turn'd Apoſtate, he is (till 
within the covenant of merey, within the limits of grace and the power of the ſpi- 
rit ; that is, he hatha right to the priviledge and grace of being admitted to repen- 
tance and the conſequent grace of pardon: for baptiſm is for the remiſſion of ſins, and 
as long as that is not renounc'd, we have a perpetual title to remiſſion of fins, the 
Sacrament as to this purpoſe being of perpetual effect. Every ſuch perſoh is yet a 
member of Chriſt, though barren and unfruitful : his leaf doth not proſper and his 
fruit ſprings not, yet there is a root remaining. For thus the Goſpel 1s compared to 
a net with fiſhes good and bad, to a field of corn and tares. For no man isthrown 
from grace and mercy, but the open, profeſs'd, irreconcileable enemies of Chriſt, 
voluntary and malicious Apoſtates ; for they are cut off from the root, and have no 
portion 1n it, as $, Paul largely diſcoutſes in the ſixth and tenth Chapter to the He- 
brews. But thoſe who fin againſt Chriſt, and diſhonour and grieve the holy Spirit of 
Chriſt, who fin and repent and yet fin and repent again, being always ſorrowtul, 
and always have cauſe, theſe men have hopes, and time, and helps, and argu- 
ments, and probabilities of life, which they could not have but by being members of 
Chriſt's myſtical body. They are with Chriſt in Covenant and deſire, in title and 
adoption, becauſe they are nor againſt him in profeſſion and voluntary hoſtility : but 
they mult go further, or they die. 
34, For all this effes nothing elſe, but that we are tied to treat ſuch perſons not 

'aSenemies but as brethren; 1t expoſes ſuch to be chaſtis'd and guided by" the rod 
of Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, but not to be cut off by the ſword of exciſion and 4na- 
thema, and fentences of deſpair ; it does manifeſt the goodnels of God, the glorious 
mercies 
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mercies of our Redeemer, his aptne(s to pardon, his readineſs to receive us, his de- 
fires to have us ſav'd, his paſſion for our felicity, and the preſence of his preventing 
and auxiliary grace. But this was but the Proverb of ſtrangers and beginners, ofin- 
fants and babes in Chriſt. 

7. But when weare entred into the Covenant of Grace, when we havedeclar'd, 
when the queſtion is concerning final pardon and the hopes of glory, then the other 
Proverb is only true. It is not enough that we are not againſt Chriſt, but we muſt be 
with him and for him, earneſt and zealous, paſſionate and obedient, diligent and 
crue, illuſtrious and inquiſitive; then it is, Ee that # net with Chriſt, againſt him. 
For it is not enough that we are in the root, that 1s, in preparation and diſpolition, 
but we muſt alſo bear fruit inthe root ; for ſo ſaith our Bleſſed Saviour, I am the Vine ; 
my Father is the Huubandman : Every branch in me that beareth not fruit ſhall be cut off. 
Firſt they are in Chriſt as 1n the Vine, before they can bear fruit ; and there he ſuffers 
them to be in expeRation of fruit ; of which it they fail in their ſeaſon, they ſhall be 
cut off, * For the caſe between Chriſt and the world 1s as it was between Ceſar and 
Pompey. Pompey had the poſſeſſion and the right: and therefore as Cicero in his 
Oration pro Ligarioafftirms, Pompey's party acknowledged none but his certain and 
profeſſed friends ; adverſarios autem putare iſt qui nobiſcum eſſent, and all to be againſt 
them that were not with them : Te autem ( {aith he to Ceſar ) quicontrate non eſſent, 
tuos, For Ceſar was but entring upon his new fortune, and all that he could get to 
himſelf, and all that would not affiſt his enemy, were his purchaſe or ſecurity. So 
it is with Chriſt in the beginnings of our Converſion ; it 1s a degree of victory to gt- 
reſt our thoughts, and our not conſentings to the world and its fond affections, is an 
approach and an acceſſion to Chriſt, But when our Lord hath gotten the firſt vico- 
ries, when he hath acquir'd poſſeſſion as well as right to a ſoul, and hath a titleto 
rulealone, then the propoſition is chang'd. Chriſt will not be ſatisfied with neutra- 
lity and an indifferent undetermin'd will, but he will have our love and active 
choice, and he will be honour'd by all our ſervices: and then the Chriſtian Philoſo- 
phy relies upon theſe principles : * He that does not love God is his enemy ; * Not togo 
forward u to go backward; * Not to do good is a doing evil, and luke-warmnels is an 
evil ſtate ; and * We muſt not only not reſiſt the word of truth, but we muff contend 
earneſtly for it ; and * We muſt confeſſ with our mouth, what we believe with the heart ; 
* To bea Chriſtian is to hurt no man, and todo good to every man ; and * We muſt 
not only proceed when we are not hindred, but we muſt take care that we be not 
hindred, we muſt remove every impediment, and pare away that which is uſeleſs ; 
for obſtat quicquid non adjuvat, if it does no good, it does hurt: and when the talent 
is intruſted to us it muſt not only not be ſpent riotouſly, bur it muſt not be laid up in 
a napkin. Penſemus quod lucrum Dei fecimus nos qui accepto talento ad negotium miſi 
ſumus, Unleſs we gain and put ſomething to God's heap, we are unprofitable ſer- 
vants. 

By the proportion of this truth in the ſtate of our life, we are to account concern- 
ing our ſingle ations ; not that every ſingle ation muſt be effetive of a real, dil- 
cernible event of piety, but that it be fitted to the general deſign of a Chriſtians 
life ; nothing of evil, but miniſtring to good ſome way or other, or at leaſt in ſome 
good order of things; good for edification, or good 1n charitable ſociety, or 
$20g for example, or uſeful to ſome purpoſe that is fit to be delign'd, and fit to be 
cholen. 


RULE II. 
The virtual and interpretative conſent of the Will is imputed to Good or Evil. 


His Rule is intended to explicate the Nature of Social Crimes, in which a mans 
will is deeper than his hand, though the action of the will is often indire@ and 
collateral, conſequent or diſtant ; bur if by any means it hath a portion into the effect, 
it is intire in the guilt. And this happens many ways. 
1, By Ratihabition and Confirmation. 


In maleficio Ratihabitio manaato comparatur, ſaith the law : To command another 
| 0 
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do violence is imputed to him that commands it more than he that does it. So 47 
pian interpreting the interdict Unde tn illum vi dejeciſti, affirms enum quoque dejicere 
qui alteri mandavit vel jujjit : and therefore Pro/omy was guilty of the bloud of 
Pompey when he ſent Pothinus to kill him, 
Hic faftum Lomino preſtitit _— 

Now becauſe ratihabition is by preſumption of law eſteem'd as a Commandment, 
therefore /piar affirms of both alike, Dejicit & qui mandat, & dejicit qui ratum 
habet, He that commands, and he that conſents after it is done are equally reſpon- 
ſible. Now though the law particularly affirms this only I» maleficio in criminal 
and injurious actions, yet in the edition of Holoander that clauſe is not inlerted ; 
and it 1s alſo certain that it holds and is true in contracts and civil affairs. Thus 
what a ſervant or a ſon imployed by his Father or his Maſter ſhall contra& for, is 
the Father's a& if he accounts it valid. If the fon borrows money in the Father's 
name, the Father is the debtor. But in matters criminal and Civil there is a real 
difference as to this particular. | 

For in matters criminal, ratihabition or approving of the ac does always make 
the approver guilty. The Jewes crucified their Lord and King : he that ſays 
it was well done, is guilty of that intolerable murder, and for an ineffective malice 
and ſpite, procures to himſelf a real and effetive damnation. But in actions 
Criminal there is this difference to be obſerved. Some actions are done by the 
luſt and appetite of the Criminal agent only, as adultery, rape, fornication ; and 
if this be the ſtate of that affair, that fin is wholly imputed to him that acted it, 
not to him that approves it. He that approves it is indeed guilty of the ſame kind 
of ſin, becauſe he hath applied his will to that which God forbids, and for his luſtful 
diſpoſition approv'd and conſented to by his will commits a fin like it,but is not guilty 
of that. 2. But if ſuch approbation become an encouragement to the Criminal to 
do fo again, if it fortifies his keart in ſin, or hardens his forehead, or makes it plea- 
ſant,he that approv'd the firſt is not only guilty of a (in like the firſt,but partakes with 
the Criminal really in the guilt of the fins that follow upon that account. 3. But 
there are other ſins which are, as the laws ſpeaks, ratihabentis nomine gefta, which 
are done in anothers Name, and either partly or wholly for his intereſt ; and rhere- 
fore if by him they be approv'd, the ratihabition is valid to all evil purpoſes, and is 
therefore all one as if the ations were by him commanded for whole intereſt they 
were ated and by whoſe will they are approved. And thus it is allo in the former 
ſins which ſerve the luſt of him that a&s them, if beſides the (ſerving of his luſt they 
are deſigned to ſerve anothers intereſt ; as if Tiriws ſteal Sempronta and run away 
with her, or lie with «Mevia the daughter of 4milizs to do a ſpite to the Father for 
the injury he did to Tubero, not only Titizs but Tubero is guilty of the crime, if Tu- 
bero approves what T:ti#s did for his {ake. 

But now if it be inquir'd what real event as to the Conſcience this nice diſtintion 
without greater difference can have, that in one caſe he that approves the ſin is not 
guilty of the ſame but another like it, and in the other caſes he is partner of the ſame 

ault ; I anſwer, Firſt, in humane laws the difference of effe& is very great. 
For to approve an a of ſin done not in my ttame introduces no puniſhment upon 
the approver ; but if it be done in my name and for my intereſt, by a fition or 
preſumption of law it is ſuppos'd I gave command or warranty, and therefore I alſo 
ſhall partake of the puniſhment, unleſs by the conſideration of other circumſtan- 
ces I be reliev'd in equity, and the preſumption be found to fail. But in the court 
of Conlcience the difference depends not upon preſumption; but upon what it 1s 
in the truth of the thing, which ſhall be judged well enough by him that knows the 
ſecret. For whether the crime was done for me or not, I ſhall be judg'd according to 
that influence which I would have upon the effet. If I will'd it direly and caus'd 
it to be done knowingly, or by ſome cauſality which I at any time us'd to that pur- 
poſe, I am liable to all the evil that can be conſequent to that fin : but if I be guilty 
only by ratihabition, that is, if really I did not command it, or effe& it, or cauſe it 
to be effeted, but only rejoyce in it and uſe it when it is done, then my ratiha- 
bition 1s ordinarily ( though very evil ) yet much leſs than the other's action. 
I ſay ordinarily, that is in all caſes where craft and machination, plots and con- 
trivances, intermedial violences and deceivings, and other evil things of the retinue 
of the {in are previous to the crime. For in all theſe things he that only approves 
the 
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the a&t hath commonly no intereſt, or care, or notice, or conſideration. If it hap- 
pens that he conſiders and approves them too, then the cale is alter'd : bur it is not 
always ſo. This cale will explicate the Rule. Vextidins was married to Komaxell: ; 
but growing rich, and being made a Komaz Knight, grows weary of his bed-fellow, 
becaule he hopes now to get a richer Wite it the were gone. While he tumbled 
this often in his head, it happgped that a Slave of Fenriaus upon ſume trifling occa- 
lion, but in a great paſſion, fings ſomething at Romanella , which cauled her to 
miſcarry, and to die. Ventiains oblerving his good tortune, lecretly puts away his 
ſervant that he may eſcape the hand of juſtice, and promiles him liberty, making 
what pretences he found convenient to his purpoſe, He went preſently to get him a 
new wife,but was arreſted in his delign,becaule he was told that he that was guilty of 
his wives death was to loſe the privilege of a ſecond marriage ; but becauſe he con- 
firm'd it and rejoyc'd in it, it was eſteem'd in law asa Commandment. Upon this 
he takes advice, and was told, that though in Conlcience he was guilty of murder, 
becauſe he delighted in it and approv it, yet meer ratihabition in luch things which 
muſt be judg'd not by the effect but by the previous machination and deſign, did not 
produce that puniſhment of impeding his tuture marriage. And there 1s rcalon for 
it ; becauſe though Vetidivs was fo baſe as to wiſh his Wite dead or kill'd, yet he 
would not do it himſelf, nor procure it to be done, his covetouſnels had not preyail'd 
ſo far with him ; and theretore neither ought the puniſhment go to the extremity 
of the law. 2. In Divine laws and in the direct obligation of the Conſcience there 
is this great difference. If a crime be done in my name, and I approve it, I am not 
only guilty before God of the crime, and liable ro an equal ſhare of the puniſhment 
(according to the foregoing mealure) but I contract a new neceflicy of duty ; I am 
bound to reſtqre the Man that fin'd for my intereſt to his former ſtate of juſtice and 
integrity as far as I can, by diſallowing rhe act, by diſcountenancing it, by profeſſing 
my own repentance, by inviting him to the like : which obligation is not ar all upon 
me by a ſimple and a mier ratihabition of an a& in which TI have no intereſt, and ro 
which I had no previous concourle, directly, nor by interpretation. This is the ſtate 
of this queſtion in relation to matters Criminal. 

But in matters Civil, as in contracts, debts, pledges, proviſions for pupils, the 
law is to determine the whole affair, and to account the ratihabition at what rate 
ſhe pleaſe, and upon what conditions ; and therefore we are to be determin'd by 
our own laws in all ſuch inquiries. That which can be a general meaſure and relates 
any way to Conſcience is this; Where the law does require an expreſs command 
pro forma, the after-ratihication is of no effe& in law, nor conſcience, if the law im- 
pedes the effect. Thus if a Minor makes a contra&t without the conſent of his 
Guardian, though afterward the Guardian allow it, the contract is invalid : becaule 
the law requir'd in the very form and ſolennity of the contract that the authority 
of the Guardian ſhould be interpos'd ; and ea que pertinent ad ſolennitatem contrattus, 
a contrattu dividi non poſſuzt, ſay the lawyers; and #bi forma attus deficit,corruit attus,l. 
Fuliazns. g, Seft. fi quis. ff. ad exhib. It there be an eſſential effe& of what is by law 
requir'd to the validity of the a&, the a& is null and invalid, and therefore is allp 
invalid and effe&s nothing in Conſcience,unleſs where the law of Nature intervenes; 
of which I have already given accounts *. Thus alſo it is in puniſhments which 
are not to be incurred but in caſes nam'd in the law, and therefore are not to be im- 
pos'd in caſes of preſumption or fiction of law, amongſt which is this, of the 
equivalence of ratihabition to a command. If the Son marries a Widdow within 
the year of mourning, he is legally infamous ; but ſo is not the Father, though 
he approves it, unlels he did conſent in the beginning ; becaule theſe effets being 
wholly depending upon poſitive laws, can have no other meaſures but what the 
laws put upon them. But in the Court of Conſcience the matter is not 1o 
eaſie. 

But ſince ratihabition is at the worſt but an interpretative command, and yet 
is ſo very bad as to interpret the guilt of the whole action upon him that ſo hath 
influence into the effect by interpretation, it muſt needs be that a dire& com- 
mand is evidently criminal, and in greater degrees ; which I needed not to bave 
obſerved but in order to a further inquiry, and that 15, 
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| Upon whom doth the greater portion of the Guilt lie ; upon him that commands a ſin, or 
him that ſins in obedience ? | 
Although the queſtion of degrees may be uſeful to ſome purpoſes of Conſcience, 
et it is juſt to condemn them both with a down-right ſentence. For ſo the wiſe Ape 
in Eſop judg'd the queſtion between the Wolf and the Fox about a piece of fleſh which 
the Fox had ſtoln from the Village, and the Wolf had ſtoln from the Fox, who now 
complain'd of the wrong. The judicious Ape anſwer'd, 
Tu non videris perdidiſſe quod petis : Phedfib.to: 
Te credo ſubripuiſſe quod pulchre negas,  , "Fn 
The Fox fays he hath loſt ir, but he lies ; and the Wolf ſays he hath not ſtoln it, and 
helies too. They were both in the wrong, and it was hard to ſay which was the 
worſe. But becauſe although they were equally wicked in their nature and their 
manners, yet in this cauſe there might be ſome difference, and in the partners and 
confederates in a crime ſome have more cauſality than others, though both of them 
are in a ſad condemnation, therefore by : 
To this I anſwer by a diftintion known in the Civil law, of Mandarum and 
Juſſi. eMandatum is amongſt equals, by bidding, incouraging, warranting and 
ſettingon ; and in this caſe, they are both equally guilty, except what difference 
can be made by the degrees of confidence and earneſtneſs, and by wit and folly, by 
the advantage and reputation of the man that bids, and the weakneſs of him that 
is bidden. But F«/jo is from Superior to Inferior ; Father to Son, Maſter to Ser- 
vant, Prince to Subje&ts. In this eaſe and amongſt theſe perſons the efficiency is 
unequal, and hathits eſtimate from the grandeur and ſacrednels of the authority, 
and the degree of the fear which can be the inſtrument of prevailing and determining. 
And theretore when Artilius had ſpoken gently with Gracchws ut Patrie parceret, 
ſeeming to have diſcover'd his deſign, -Gracchws looking terribly upon him, one of 
his ſervants, on expettato ſigno, ex ſolo vultu- conjettans adeſſe tempus, ratuſque initu- 
rum ſe gratiam apud Patronum ſi primus remsaggrederttur, ſtricto ferro trajecit Attilium, 
ſaith AJppian, ſtayed neither for command zor ſign, but ſuppoſing by his forwardneſi he 
ſhould pleaſe his Patron, and gueſſing by his cruel 'aſpett it would not be aiſpleaſing to him, 
he kills Attilius »pon the place. Now ſuch an influence as this from a ſuperior to an 
inferior is ſolittle,/ that the ſervant is much more to blame than the Maſter. But 
when Henry the ſecond in a rage complain'd that none about him would rid him of 
that peeviſh man, meaning Archbithop Becker, it was more than the frown of Grac- 
chus, but yet notlo much as to leflen the fault of the facrilegious homicides ; becauſe 
there was no violence done to their choice, but the crime centred upon the account 
of luſt and ambition, and: that was as bad as if it had begun and ended upon the 
ſock of their own anger or revenge. | But. when a Prince or a'Lord commands his 
ſubje& to ſin, as Domitins the Father of Nero commanded his freed man to drink 
to drunkenneſs, - ſo earneſtly that: he -kill'd him for refuſing it, and as Cambyſes did 
to Praxaſpes; then it is evident that the Prince is ſo much more guilty than he that 
obeys, by how much it is evident that the ſubjeR fins with leſs delight, and a more 
imperte& choice, and with a will which in its aRions ſuffers diminution : and 
therefore in ſuch caſes ſervants are very much excuſed from puniſhment in exterior 
Courts, as knowibg that ſuch actions proceed from an excuſable principle, from a 
regardful obedience, .and an undiſcerning, ſubjettion ; which becaule in moſt things 
it ought not to _— 'they not. diſcerniong*their utmoſt limit, being born to ſerve, 
not to rule and diſtinguiſh by their reaſon, - and beſides this, having all their fortune 
bound up in their Maſters frown or favour; iare very much to be pitied.if they obey 
too much ; etenim' quod imperante te ſeruus tuns Faciebat, abs te ut, eſſe fattum exiſti- Avienfab, 
m0, ' And this the law it (elf obſerves in the commands of ſome ſuperiors : 9s; . 
Juſſu judicis aliquid facit, non uidetur dolo mals: facere, uti parere neceſſe habet; The LiCpnolh.s, 
commandof ſuch a ſuperior whom we eſteem it acceflfry to obey, exempts our \W 8 
obedience from being Criminal. And ithough this of Judges be a particular caſe, bar. Ulpiane 
becaule Res juaicata pro veritate accipitar, ſays the law, they declare law by their ——_ ad legemn 
ſentence and commands ; yet the Romazs oblerv'diit in the caſe of Clients and freedJjan” *** 
men to their Patrons, as Livy. reports it in the caſe of the freed man of Appins the Lib.3. 
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Decemvir ; and the old books of Philoſophers obſerv'd it in the obedience of children 
to their parents, as Aulus Gellins recites out of them. 

But then this alſo admits of one diſtin&tion more, which the law thus expreſles ; 
Adea que non habent atrocitatem ſceleris vel facinoris, ignoſcitur ſervis, ft vel Dominis 
wel his qui vice Dominorum ſunt, velut Tutoribus & Curatoribus, obtemperaverint, Ser- 
vants and inferiors are excus'd if they tranſgreſs at the command of their ſuperiors in 
a (mall matter, but not in a great. This is obſerved by the Sages of our Common 
law. If a Feme covert doth ſt:al goods by the commandment of her husband ( with- 


out other conſtraint ) this hath been holden to be felony in her, ſaith Sir Richard Bod- 


ton the L. Chancellor of Ire/azd : and for this he quotes Braor, and adds this reaſon 
out of him ; For /icet Uxor obedire debeat wiro, in atrocioribus tamen non eſt et obedien- 
dum, In great matters, and fins of highnature, a wife is not to be excus'd for her 
obedience. But if the husband not only commands, but uſes compulſion; then it is 
ſo far excus'd, that in the wife the theft is not felony ; but murder is, becauſe the 
greatneſs of the horror in ſuch a fact is ſufficient to prevail againſt the husbands threat- 
nings and her own fear, unleſs there were in her ſome evil principle. If a ſervant 
defending his Lords right do ſome injury, he is excus'd in law, but not if he kills a 


6 Tutoris juſſu. man ; if he ſpeaks a rude word he my be born with, but not if he ſteals a hore. 
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And this alſo hath ſome proportions of truth in the Court of Conſcience, that if the 


f univs.$e&, ſuperior be great, and the command be urgent, and the inſtance not very conſide- 


jſſu Domini, 
de whariis, 


t cclus.4-22, 


9. 


2 Sam, 24, 


Horat, 


rable, the fault is by every of theſe conſiderations very much leflen'd, but the man 
is not totally excus'd ; his excule is upon the ſtock of fear or a great temptation : ſo 
far as they intervene in the preſent caſe, and o faras they can excuſe in any ( which 
I atn afterwards to conſider ) fo far the guilt ſuffers diminution. But the advice of 
the Son of $irach is the great rule in this queſtion; Accept no perſon againſt thy ſoul, and 
let not the reverence of any mas cauſe thee to fall, 

But all this is to be underſtood of thoſe ations which are Criminal both in the 
Commandment and in the obedience,in the ſanRion and in the execution,ſuch as adul- 
tery, murder, treaſon, blaſphemy, and all the prevarications of the natural law in 
all moral precepts, the tranſgreſſion of which can by no intention become legitimate. 
But in the poſitive and temporary laws of God which enjoynno moral, natural re&i- 
tude, but ſimple and juſt obedience during the abode of that law, the ſubje&, the 
ſon or the ſervant if he be commanded by - his juſt ſuperior to an external miniſtery 
in the fin of theſuperior, if he conſents not to the ſin, and declares againſt it accor- 
ding as he can be requir'd, fins not at all in the obedience. Thus when Joab and the 
Captains numbred the people againſt their wills upon the peremptory command of 
David their King, they had no part in the ſin, becauſe they explicitely difſented all 
the way, and theexecution and obedience did not implicitely and by interpretation 
involve them init. Thereaſon is, becauſe the a& of numbring the people was of 
it ſelf innocent, and made criminal only by David's circumſtances ; of which when 
they had advertis'd their King, and diſclaim'd the malice and irregularity, they in- 
tereſted themſelves in nothing but thematerialpart : which when it can be ſepara- 
red from the evil heart, as in this it was, and inall the like it may, the obedience is 
innocent, though the commandment be impious ; and therefore David wholly takes 
the fault upon himſelf, 

---- mea fraus omni, nihil iſte nec auſus, 
Nec potuit ------ | 
I have ſin'd and done wickedly, but what have theſe ſheep done? * To thisallois to be 
added, that even in the caſe of poſitive precepts our obedience muſt be wholly paſſive, 
and in no ſence active ; that is, it muſt be wholly ana& of obedience, without any 
promoting or advancing the fin in him that commands, no way increaſing, or in- 
couraging, or confirming the fin or the ſinner. | ; 

2. Underthis head is reduc'd the praiſing of an ation : Which if it be done with 2 
deſign ro promote it, is firſt a fin in the approving it ſecretly, and is another fin in let- 
ting it forward publickly. According to this is that ſaying of the Arabiavs, Qui las- 
dat obſcenum perpetrat illud, He that praiſes an unclean action is himſelf an unclean 
perſon. And therefore it was good Counſel, 

D ualem comments etiam atque etiam aſpice ----- TOI 
for by our words we ſhall be judged : but, as Saluſt ſaid of Ceſsr and Caro, Aim alis 


1a, ome one way, and ſome another get great names. Gato was famous for diſ- 
COUNLENAancing, 


IO, 


II, 
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countenancing, Ceſar for being a patron of evil men ; but Cato was the better man: 
and upon this account Pliny commends one, ornavit wirtutes, inſettatus eſt witia, he 
adorned vertues with a fair character, but reproach'd vitious perſons: and he that 
by praiſes, and diſprailes reſpectively does not diſtinguiſh vertue and vice cannot be 


a good man. 


Ne laudet dignos, laudat Calliſtratus omnes. 
Cui malus eſt nemo, qui bonus eſſe poteſt ? 


For in vain do laws make a diſtinction between good and bad, 1f they be all blended 
in a common reward. Male pereas qui Gratias virgines, meretrices effeciſti, ſaid De- 
mocritus to one that gave large gifts roall men alike. Concerning which it was ex- 


cellently ſaid by Maximus Tyrius, © ui largiuntur indignis ca que dignis conferenda Sem.s, de 
am (CF ipfi Jatturam faciunt, in bonos ſunt inurioſt, 2a» Benet, 


eſſent, ria pre ſtant abſurda : N 


Loſque roborant ſegete ac materia vitiorum ſuppeditata, To give to vice any of the treat- 
ments or rewards of vertue is a treble miſchief : The gitt or reward is loſt, and in- 


Jury is done to vertue, and evil men are incouraged in their evil courſes. 


3. By conſent, ſilent and implicite, we are partakers of the fatt of others * by not contra- 


ditting we are ſometimes adjuaged willing, 


Of the main part of the propoſition there 15 no doubt, but that a conſenting to evil 
is a ſin ; acon(enting to any action gives it as much authority, being and warranty 
as bis conſent can efte& : but the queſtion here is what are the ſigns of conſent when 
it isnot expreſſed, and when the man that is filent is juſtly preſumed willing. This 
enquiry is of uſe in the matter of preſumptive diſpenſations, and in the participation 


of good and evilactions and rewards, But it hathn it bur little difficulty. 


For 1. Itis evident that then ſilence is an implicite conſent, when the ſuperior 
or the intereſted perſon, whole conſent can veritie the at, and whole power can 
ealily hinder it, and who is bound to hinder it it it be unlawful, does yet hold his 


eace and forbids it not. Thereaſon of this is, becauſe every man is ſuppos'd to do 
is duty, unleſs the contrary be known: and therefore when a Prince {ces his ſub- 


jects doing what the law forbids, and which he can eaſily hinder, it is to bepre- 
ſum'd that hediſpenſes with them in that caſe, becauſe he knows that they will ex- 
pound his ſilence to be a licence ; and therefore he alſo intends it fo, fo long as he 
1s ſilent, or elſe he does unreaſonably, and to no good purpoſe holds his 

ace. 
af this is not true in thoſe things which to their tabiliment or warranty require & po- 
' futive aff, For ſometimes a ſilence is but an indifference and neutrality, according 


to that ofthe law, 2 «i tacet non utique fatetur, ſed tamen verum eſt eum non negare ; 1.142. fe 

He that holds his peace neither confeſſes nor denies : and in the Canon law, [4 zz "<$-jr. 

tua Eccleſia difſimulare poteris, ita quod nes contradicere, nec tuum viaearis preſtare aſſen- © (4, eo,4e 
ſum; The Bithop's diſſembling or taking no notice in ſome caſes, is expounded nei- cognat. ſpiri- 
ther to be a contradiction nor conſent : and the gloſs iz cap. cum jamadudum de preben, "+ 


S 


affirms, eMulta per patientiam telerantur, que ſt deducta fuerint in judicium, exigen- 
ze juſtitia non debent tolerari, Some things are patiently ſufferd, which if they 
were publickly complain'd of, ought not to be ſuffer'd. But thele ſeeming antino- 
mies are both very reaſonable in their own ſences, and therefore are ealie to be recon- 


cil'd. 


For if the a& about which the ſuperior is patient be conniv'd at, it is either be- 


' Caule for ſome reaſonable cauſe he pardons the Criminal ; or elſe becaule his pati- 


ence is neceſlary and by conſtraint, he cannot help himſelf. For zo filence is 
eſteem'd a ratihabition of a paſt ati : becauſe when the thing is done without the leave 
of the ſuperior, his ſilence or ſpeaking cannot alter it, or legitimate the ation. if 
it wasevil ; atthe moſt it does but pardon what is paſt, which is no allowance of 
any future action of the ſame nature. Indeed in the Court of Conſcience, ſuch a 
filence, or not reproving ofa paſt fault, may be want of duty and diſcipline, and a 
criminal omiſſion of what we are oblig'd to; but hath no legal or natural cauſality 
upon that action which is paſt, and can be bur an accidental cauſe or occaſion of a 


future, 


14, Bur then ſilence is an interpretative conſent, when it is 2. a filence of 4 thing ob- 
ſerved, and 2. at preſent, and 3. that cax be hinared : and then indeed zz law it is a 
great preſumption, bur not always i Conſcience , becaule it may proceed from a neg- 
left of duty that the ſuperior takes no notice of the action, or from many other 
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caules, 
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caules, as puſilanimity, Joſt fear, Or weakzzeſp, which becaulc they Cannot al ways be 
prov'd or oblery'd, they may conclude /egaly from filence to conſent or diſpentation - 
yet the proceſs of Conſcience mult be upon more wary grounds, and where there is (i; 
much tallibility in the preſumption, the conſcience muſt proceed to action upon mo: 
certain accounts, and muſt {tritly follow her rule, or muſt have greater Cauley ty 
juſtifie her liberty. | 

And therefore though the ſuperior be ſilent, and does obſerve the action, and can 
hinder me; yet Iam not topreſume that he diſpenles, or conſents, or gives me leave 
to go beſides the law, unlels there be 1n the ſtare of affairs a juſt caule of diſpenſation, 
and yet a reaſonable cauſe of hindring me from asking, or him from expreſling his 
leave; then ſilence may be preſum'd to be leave, though the cauſe of diſpenſatian be 
probable only, and not very neceſlary. 

In the reducing this to practice three cautions are to be attended. 
1, When a ſubject proceeds to ation upon the preſumption of leave, or a tacit di- 


* penſation, this preſumption or ſuppoſition muſt be made uſe of before the action be 


done, not afterwards. For it can never be honeſt todoan a in hope to get leave 
afterwards ; for until the leave be actually given or reaſonably preſum'd, it 1s prohi- 
bited, and conſequently unlawful; and if a diſpenſation were afterwards given and 
obtained, it were nothing but a pardon, which is ſo far from making the paſt action 
to be innocent, that it ſuppoles it to be Criminal, for elle there were no need of par- 
don. He that ſinsin hope of pardon, fears nothing of the fin but the ſmart, he 
thinks there is no evil but puniſhment ; and therefore hath nothing towards vertue 
but the fear. If therefore before the action be undertaken the diſpenſation be nor 
prefum'd, nothing that comes after can change the action. 

2. This preſumption is not to be extended beyond that very ation that is done in 
the preſence, or within the notice and obſervation of the ſuperior. For although ir 
ſhould be true that he does give tacit conſent or leave to this particular, yet it follows 
not that therefore he does {o to any or all of the ſame kind. For that may be juſt or 
tolerable once, which if repeated may be chang'd in circumſtances, or become evil 
example, or of intolerable effe by the very repetition ; or the mind of the ſuperior 
may change, or the cauſes of diſpenſation may ceaſe : and after all, ſince this diſpen- 
ſation wholly depends upon the conſent of the ſuperior, and this conſent is then only 
juſtly prefum'd when he obſerves the aftion, and forbids it not, the preſumption 1s 
wholly at an end when he does not ſee it ; and therefore a tacit conſent or leave to an 
obſerved action can at no hand be extended toa conſent or leave to others that are not 
oblery'd by him. 

3. If the tacit diſpenſation be of ſuch nature that it cannot give leave to a preſent 
obſerved ation, but by introducing a faculty, or ſtate, or potentiality of doing the 
like, then it is certain that if the preſent action be tacitly diſpens'd withall or conſen- 
ted to, it may be extended to all of the like kind ; but it is alſo as certain, that ſuch a 
tacit conſent 15 not ſo eaſily to be preſum'd. The Biſhop of Bztonto for his exercilc 
was flinging ofa leaden weight, and by chance kill'd his ſervant, who unfortunately 
crols'd the way as the lead was irrecoverably. paſſing from his hand, and for this 
misfortune in the chance of bloud is made irregular. Afterwards in the preſence 
of his ſuperior ſeeing a young Turk dying, who had expreſs'd ſome inclinations to 
Chriſtianity, baptizes him in the inſtant before his death, and was obſerv'd and 
conniv'd at by his ſuperior, and therefore had a preſumptive leave or diſpenſation 
for his irregularity. But becauſe this ſingle ation could not have been diſpens'd, 
but by taking off his irregularity, it took away all that which could hinder his fu- 
ture doing his Epiſcopal office ; and therefore he hath the ſame preſumptive leave for 
the future ations which will not be obſerved, as for the preſent which was. But 
then the firſt preſumption muſt be very reaſonable and ſure : for although a probable 
preſumption may ſuffice to conclude for leave in a ſingle preſent action whole effects 
determine with itſelf; yet if it have influence upon the future ( as in the caſe before 
Cited ) it ought to be better conſider'd, and more warily conducted by the ſuperior, 
and therefore not readily preſumed by the ſubjet. Theſe are the meaſures of guel- 
= at a conſent by ſilence. There 1s alſo one way more of implicite or ſecret con- 

ent, Viz, 

z. He does implicitely conſent to an a&ion, who conſents or commands any 


thing to be done, from whence ſuch an action or leave muſt neceſſarily follow ; 
an 


UMI 


20, 


ZI, 


«quod onnis creatura Dei bona ſit, & nihil a 
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and the reaſon is, becaule he ought not to do things repugnant to each other. He 
that makes it neceſſary for me to do a thing, is the cauſe of my doing it, as much 
as if he commanded it. And this is more than a tacit conſent or diſpenſation re- 
ſpectively, for it is a virt»al. He that collates the order of Prieſthood upon me, 
intends I ſhould do the whole office. Princeps exim qui ili dignitatem dedit; omnia 


is nothing wanting to the effecting ſuch an ation but the removing that impedi- 
ment : but it is ſuppos d that he that is diſpens'd with, will ule his liberty ; and the 
diſpenſation if it be at all is directed fo, and is in order to it. Bur if the ſuperior 
does an ation which is not in order to an end, neither in order of nature or of in- 
tention, but yet it can be conſequent to it, that conſequent ation is not to be im- 

ted to him who did ſomething precedent, without which that ation could not 
have been done. Thus if a Prince pardons a Thief, or a Friend begs his pardon that 
Kill'd a Man, although he could not have ftoln any more without that pardon, yer 
that after-theft or murder is not imputable to him that gave or to him that begg'd 
the pardon, unleſs they did it with that very intention ; for the pardon is not in 
any natural order to any ſuch conlequent_a&tion, and therefore without his own 
or deſign'd conjun&tion and intuition, cannot convey the crime and guilrineſs. 


Queſtion. 


Upon the occaſion of this, it is ſeaſonable to inquire how far it may be lawful, and 
can be innocent to permit a ſin. 


The caſe is this. Paxcirone an 7taliay Gentleman invites a German Embaſſador ... ;..+ . 
to Dinner, feaſts him nobly, ſets before kim plenty of delicious Wine, enough to ex- Chop. 5. Rule 
hilarate him and all his company ; but the German after his Countrey faſhion thinks - Numb. 17 


it no entertainment unleſs he be drunk. The queſtion is whether Paxcirone fins 10 
ſetting before him ſo much more as will fill the utmoſt Capacity of his intempe- 
rance, Is it lawful to ſuffer him to be drunk ? | 
If this Queſtion had been ask'd in the Primitive Church, the anſwer would have 
been a reproof to the inquirer, as one who no better underſtood the Jaws ot | briety 
and hoſpitality, and the meaſures of the Chriſtian feaſtings. P.yidonins tells of 
S. Auftin, Uſus eft frugali menſa & ſobria, que quidem inter olera & legumina ctiam 
carnes aliquands propter hoſpites & quoſque inferiores continebat. Semper autem vinum 
habebat, quod tamen moderatiſſime bibebat, nn noverat & docebat, ut Apoſtolus dicit, 
jictendum quod cum gratiarum a/tione pers 
cipitur, He had that which was good and ulcful for himſelf according to his own 
meaſures, and ſomething better for ſtrangers. He always had Wine, but it was 
drank very ſparingly ; becauſe every creature of God is good, if it be received with 
thankſgiving. But if the gueſts be permitted to drink to drunkenneſs, who ſhall ſay 
Amen at thy giving of thanks? or how ſhalt thou give thanks at the ſpoiling of the 
gilts of God? There is no peradventure but as a feaſt is the enlargement of ouMr- 
inary diet, fo the entertainment of gueſts is a freer ule of our liberty, ſo it be - 
within the limits and capacities of ſobriety. But though the Gueſts Meal may be 
larger than our ordinary, yet we muſt ſecure our own duty more than we can ſecure 


theirs. When the Greeks whom Le#cullus feafted wondred why for their ſakes Plrzrc: if 
he ſhould be fo large in th&r expences, he anſwer'd, Nonnihil, O Hoſpites, *2%%.Roms 


veſtri cauſa, ſed maxima pars Luculli gratia, Something of this, O Guelts, is 
for your ſakes, but the moſt of it is for my own magnificence. We ſhould 
take care to do fo, that though for our Gueſts we do ſomerhing more than ordina- 
ry, yet our greateſt care ſhoulg be for our (elves, that we do nothing that may misbe- 
come the houſe of one of Chriſts ſervants. Would Pancirone ſuffer the German Em- 
baſſador to lie with his women when he entertains him,and make his chambers a ſcene 
of luſt? Certainly he would eftcem it infinitely diſhoneſt, if to an honeſt family he 
ſhould offer ſo great an injury; and why may not his chambers miniſter to luſt,as well 
as his dining-room or cellars to beaſtly drunkenneſs? and is it not as honourable that 
the family ſhould be accounted ſober, as to be eſteemed chaſt ? or is not _—_— 
110 2 nels 


| : k , : , l, quidam, f, 
gerere decrevit, ſaith the law. Thus he that diſpenſes in the irregularity, conſents minlias = 


to all the ations which he does by virtue of the removing that impediment, who Barbarws..de 
is ſo diſpens'd with. Which propoſition is only ſo to be underſtood, when there at: 
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neſs diſhoneſty as well as luſt ? and why may not Pazciroze as well bid his ſervants 
keep the door to wantonnels, and hold the chalice to beaſtly vomitings? In thele 
things there 15 no other difference, but rhat as cloths, ſo vices allo are in and out of 
faſhion as it happens. He that means to be a ſervant of God, mult for himſelf and 
all his Houſe take care that God be not there diſhonour'd, I and my houſe will ſerve 
the Lord, ſaid Foſhnah : and when God gave to the Iſrae/ites the law of the ſabbath, 
he gave it for themſelves and their families and the rangers within their gates, * Bur 
ſo corrupt and degenerous are the manners of Chriſtians, that our feafts are mini- 
ſeries of ſin, and every gueſt hath leave ro command the Houſe even when he can- 
not command himſelf: but rhis is not x«]' azaAoyiar mew; the Chriſtian ſobriety 
hath other laws. Does any Man when he relieves the poor at his Gate give them 
leave to drink till they be drunk? and yet what they give to the poor is given for 
God's ſake : but when they miniſter to the rich Man within, for whoſe fake is that 
exceſs given? If Codras asks an almes, we refule him, if we ſuppoſe he will make 
himſelf drunk with it, and we think we are bound to refuſe him : and can it be law- 
ful to give to a gueſt within what it is unlawful to give to a gueſt without ? If it 
be unlawful, it 1s certain it is not unavoidable: bur if there be difficulty in decli- 
ning it to ſome Men, then beſides that which 1s principally intended by our Bleſſed 
Saviour, we ſee allo there is very great reaſon in thoſe words, When thou make#t i 
feaſt, call not the rich , but call the poor : Thele will not tempt you to make them 
drunk, it may be the others will. If our Gueſt makes himſelf drunk with the 
ulual proviſions which muſt be indiſtinaly miniſtred at feaſts, that cannot be 
help'd , but by refuſing to receive ſuch perſons again to our Table : but he that 
knowingly and obſervingly eſpies the meeting turn to God's diſhonour, and does 
not put a limit to that (ea of drink, and place a ſhore and a ſtrand to the inunds- 
tion, will find that God is departed from that meeting , and the pleaſing of his 
drunken gueſts will not make him recompence for the los of ſuch an inhabitant. A 
Man muſt at no hand conſent to his brothers fin : and he that can and ought to hin- 
der it, and does not, by interpretation does conſent. For he that gives a Man a 
goblet of intemperance, with which he ſees him about to drown his foul, is juſt as 
innocent as he thax lends him a knife to cut his own throat. But this is to be under- 
ſtood when the caſe is evident and notorious ; for in the approaches and acceſles 
to drunkenneſs the matter is leſs than in the lending of a knife, becauſe it is yet diſ- 
putable whether he will finiſh his intemperance: but if it be plain that drunkenneſs 
15 deſign d, the calc is all one; andbif it be not perfealy defign'd, yet as it ſteals 
on diſcernably, fo the fin of him that miniſters to the crime increaſes up to the ſame 
proportion of effet and guiltineſs. Hoſpitality is one of the kinds of charity : 
and that is but an ill welcome which firſt procures a feaver, and it may be after it an 
irrevocable damnation. 
22, * 3. He that gives Counſel or aid to an action good or evil, conſents to it, and it 
=y 9" 7.” 15 imputed to him as a product of his will and choice. 
fins, c. 2. de This is expreſly affirm'd by all laws Civil and Canon, and the Municipal laws 
cler. pug. of al thoſe Nations of which I have ſeen any records concerning this matter : and 
Sonam. See. = pr 4g” univerſally conſent, with this proviſo, that the counſel be ſo much 
clericos. de ho- Cauſe of the a&tion, that without it it would not have been done. For if the a&tic:. 
_ would have been done however, then he that counſels to it is guilty in Conſcience 
always; butunleſs it be in great crimes, and #» deteſtationem fatti, it is not always 
puni 'dinlaw. But if it were it would be vety juſt, ſo that a difference were made 
in the degree of puniſhment : For he whoſe coypſel is wholly author of the 
fat is guilty of more evil than he who only adds hardneſs to him who was re- 
ſolved upon the crime. But in the Court of Conſcience he ſtands guilty that gives 
evil counſel, whether the Criminal would have done it with or withont his counſel : 
and therefore the laws do very well alfo to puniſh evil counſellors. 


Dam bene diſpoſitum terris, ut dignns iniqui 
Fruttus conſilit primis anthoribus inſtet ? 

Sic multos fluvioVates arente per annos, 
Heſpite qui ceſo monuit placare Tonantem 
Inyventas primum Buſyridis imbuit aras, 
Ex cecidit ſevi, quo dixerat, hoſtia ſacrs. 


Claudian.lib, 1, 
in Eutrop, 
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So Claudian, The evil countellor 1s firſt to feel rhe evil eftect of his own pernicious 
counſel ; that is, if his counſel perlwade to fin, not if it prove 1ntfortunate : not but 
that even counſel that is given with purpoſe to do a miſchict 15 highly to be puniſh'd 
not only by the degree of the evil effect, but by the degree of the malice that advis'd 
it; but that thoſe events which were not foreſeen or deſign'd, cannot be imputed to 
him that gave the beſt advice he could, but could not help it if he were deceivd in 
his judgment. But it the counlel be to a fin or an unworthy action, there 1s no need 
ro expect the event to make a judgment of the counlel. | 
27, Theſamealſoisaffirm'd in the caſe of giving aids to an ation good or bad; in 
which there is no variety, but of degrees only : for when they are ovy 7 5 epycph.oc 
in combination, it is miſchief with a witneſs. 
Non caret effect quod voluere duo. 
It is an aggravationof the 1impiety when the zeal of malice is ſo potent, that it is grea- 
ter than the power, and therefore calls in aid to ſecure the miichief. But he that (o 
affiſts, tþat he is the great effective caule of the evil which without his aid would nor 
have been done at all, is inrirely guilty. 
Sic opifex Taurt, tormentorumque repertor, 
DS ut funeſta novo fabricaverat era color, 
Primus inexpertum Siculo cogente Tyranio 
Senfit opus, docnuitque ſunm mugire juvencum,. 
Perillus invented and made witty inſtruments of cruelty, ro invite Phalars to a wit- 
ry miſchief ; but the Tyrant was juſt that once, and made him teach his own brazen 
bull to roar. * Burt if the aid do but facilitate the work, the aſſiſtant 1s puniſhable 
according to the efficacy of his aid, in humane laws ; but in Conſcience he is guilty, 
according to the ſecret malice of the principle : and therefore when Lucius Carpentus 
kill'd Nzcanor, his Page that hated \zcanor mortally, and did nothing but thruſt his 
Maſters ſword further into his heart, to ſhew his ill will, though Carperrus had (ut- 
ficiently kill'd him, was as much a Murderer as his Maſter was. In humane laws 
there is great difference in thele x74 | 

1. Forif many by joyn'd counſel {et upon a man and kill him together, though one 
only gave him a deadly wound, yet all are guilty of the murder, becaule they all in- 

tended it, and did ſomething towards it. 

2, But if in heat of bloud, and by the {urprize of paſſion this be done, he only that 
gave the deadly wound is the homicide, and the relt are injurious, and are puniſh'd 
accordingly. #4900 

3. If onegive the deadly wound, and the other knock him on the head and (© fpecd 
him, they are both murderers alike. 

4. If many ſtrikea man, and ofall theſe wounds together he dies, they are equally 
guilty ; forthe law juſtly preſumes that their malice is equal, by their conjunct at- 
tempt, and there being nothing in the event to diſtinguiſh them, rhe preſumprion is 
reaſonable, and ought to pals into effect. 

5. It the man be dead but with one wound, and it be not known which of the affi- 
ſtants did it, they are all alike accounted homicides ; for every of them is juſtly ſup- 
pos'd to have had malice enough to have done it, and which of them had the hap to 
do it 1s not known; therefore there can be nothing to diſtinguiſh them in rhe puniſh- 
ment, becauſe the guilt is alike, and the event not diſcernably any ones peculiar. 
But although in external judicatories the proceedings are various, and conſidering 
there 15 no other way of judging what is ſecrer and indiſtinguiſhable, this way is ne- 
ceſlary and unavoidable of proceeding by the moſt reaſonable and probable methods 
of juſtice ; yet in the Court of Conſcience there is a more certain proceeding, and the 
an{wer 1s regular, andone ; according tothe degree of the will and choice, and the 
rendency of our aftections to the event, ſo we ſhall be judged : and therefore concern- 
ing this, our own conſcience is the only meaſure of our expectations ; and the will 

is che meaſure of reward. But theſe things only two can know, the Spirit of God, 
and the ſpirit of a man; and that's enough to tiniſh the proceſs at the day of judg- * 
ment. 


Claud. ib. 


Uuuz Queſtion, 
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Queſtion. 


24, Whether or no is the making and providing the inſtruments which uſually miniſter to ſin, 
by interpretation ſuch an aid to the ſin, as to involve our will and conſent to the ſin, and 
make us partakers of the guilt ? 

To this I anſwer, firſt in general, that all thoſe arts and trades of life which mi- 
niſter only to vanity and trifling pleaſures are of ill fame, ſuch asare Juglers, Tum- 
Epheſ. 4.23. blers, Players, Fencers and the like; it being an injunction of the Apoſtle, that 
every Chriſtian ſhould labour with his hands, 7 ayabey, that which is good, that is, 
lomething profitable tothe Commonwealth, and acceptable to God: and tothe (ame 
purpoſe is it that all that a Chriſtian does mult be apt to be reckon'd amongit one of 
Phil, 4.8, theſe heads, 7x «2nbn, Tx oeuvre, Ta Jlixaia, Tagyra, TE TegoQmn, Th whnua, Other 
the true or the honeſt, the juſt or the pure, the lovely or of good report; and it will be 
hard to reduce {ome of thole trades to any of theſe heads. Bur I cannot ſee reaſon 
enough to ſay, that if any man fins by the uling of thele arts, and their productions, 
that the artiſt is partaker of the crime; becauſe he deligning only to maintain him- 
ſelf, and to pleaſe the eyes and ears and yourhful pailions of others may poſſtbly nor 
communicate in their fin, who over-a*t their liberty and their vanity. But becauſe 
ſuch perſons arc not fo wile or dilcernirg, as to be able to diſcern lo nicely one for- 
mality from another, but delire upon any terms to get as much money as they can, 
and that if they were lo wile as to be able to diſcern the meaſures of their duty, they 
would imploy themſelves better, therefore in the whole ſuch perlons are to be re- 
proved, though the arts themſelves might otherwiſe be tolerated. They are not 
unlawful, becaule they are directly evil, but becauſe they do but little or no good, 
ſuch as are jeſters, and buffoons, and juglers ; at the beſt they are but paraureysi- 
ai, vain arts, and if they be not directly puniſhable, they can have no reward art all. 
But Alexander did very well to a fellow who made it his trade and livelihood to ſtand 
at diſtance and throw little peaſe in at the eye of a needle made on purpoſe juſt ſo big 
as would reccive them : the fellow ſeeing the Prince admire his dexterous aim, ex- 
pected a great reward ; andthe Prince obſerving the fellows expectation, rewarded 
him with a whole Buſhel of peaſe. It was a reward worthy of ſuch an imployment. 
A man cannot be blam'd for having ſuch an art, but he that makes that to be 
his trade, cannot be otherwiſe than an idle perſon : and therefore although he may 
be tolerated in the Commonwealth where there live many perſons more idle and 
uſeleſs than himſelf, and although, if other things were well, the man could not be 
directly condemned for this, and faid to bein a ſtate of damnation ; yet becauſe if 
other things were well he would quickly imploy himſelf better, therefore ſuch per- 
ſons when rhey come near a ſpiritual guide are to be called off from that which at the 
beſt is good for nothing, and ſtands too near a fin to be endur'd in the ſcrutinies after 
life eternal. 

25. But ſome enquire whether the trade of Card-makers and Dice-makers be lawful : 
and the reaſon of their doubt is, becauſe theſe things are us'd by the worſt of men,and 
to very vile purpoſes ; to which theſe arts do miniſter, and therefore are reaſonably 
{uſpected as guilty of a participation of the conſequent'crimes. 

To which Ianſwer, that ſome things miniſter to fin immediately, others med1- 

* ately only, and by the intervention of ftomething elfe ; ſome miniſter to fin inevita- 
bly and by their deſign and inſtitution, others by the fault of them that uſe them 
ill; and laſtly, ſome things miniſter roeviland to no good, others to good and evil 
promiſcuouſly. Thele three diſtintions make but one difference of things, bur 
give ſeveral reaſons of that difference. Thoſe things which minifter to ſin immedi- 
ately, by their very nature and defign, and-theretore miniſter to no good, unlels it 
be accidentally and by the vertue of ſomerhing elſe, nothing apperraining to them, 
are certainly unlawful: and of this there is no queſtion, and thar for all thoſe 
reaſons contain'd in their deſcription, they are of evil, nnd they are evil, and they tend 
to evil, But if they can miniſter to good, if they of themſelves are innocent, if 
they can be us'd without doing hurt, although they are generally abus'd, yer he that 
makes them in order only to ſuch uſes to which of themlelves they can andought to 
miniſter, partakes nor of the ſin of them that abuſe the productions of his art and 


labour. And this is remarkable in rhe caſe of pictures and images: _— 
© 


UM 
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the making of which there wasa great queſtion in the Primitive Church ; but th 
caſe of Conlicience they thus determined, It was unlawful ro make pictures or images 
for Heathen Temples, or for any uſe of religion : 10 tu colrs, qui facis wt colt prſſint ; 
He that makes them that they may be worſhipped, 1s a worſhipper of them, thart is, 
he partakes of his ſin that does worſhip. Bur becaule the art ſtatuary and of painting 
might be us'd to better purpoſes, therefore they were advis'd to do fo, but to lepa- 
rate them from all approaches toward religion ; of which I have already given ac- 
counts out of Tertullian de ſpettaculis, c. 23. And the fame 1s the an{wer concerning 
the trades of making cards and dice. 
Rule ; yer becaule ic relates tothe practice of fo great a part of mankind, it may de- 
ſerve to be conſidered alone in order to that relation and that practice. For it wholly 
depends upon this, If it be innocent, if it can be good to play at cards and dice, then 
the trade of making the inſtruments of playing is alſo innocent. If not, that which 
miniſters to nothing but fin, mult be of the Kkinred of fin, and in the ſame condem- 
nation. 


Queſtion. 
Whether it be lawful to play at Caras or Dice, 


27, S. Chryſoſtem affirms, Non Deum inveniſſe ludum, ſed Diabolum, Net God, but the 


Devil * found out play. It may be he alluded ro thar 
of » Plaro, who ſays that the ſpirit Theuth invented 
Tables and Dice ; bur then he lays that the ſame ſpi- 
rit found out Arithmetick, Geometry and Aſtrono- 
my ; and therefore from hence we can make nocon- 
jecture. Þ S. Cyprian ſays, that quidam ſtuato litera- 
rum bene eruditus, multum meaditando malum & perni- 
cioſum ſtudium adinvenit, inſtinitu ſolim Zabuli qui 
enm artibus ſuis repleverat, Hanc ergo artems oftenatt, 
quam & colendam ſculpturis cum ſua imagine fabrica- 
vit, Some very learned perſon inſpired and filled with the 
arts of the ſpirit Tabulus taught the art of Dice anda 
Tables: and he adds, that he ſo order'd it, that wo man might touch the Tables till h 


Vide Cremonenſis, Potta non inc libris, 


Amiſji pretium, vario ordine pitturatam 


+t nomesns 


ful to play at Dice or Tables, upon this very reaſon ; Non rantum alee luſam crimen eſſe, 
ſed malorum demonum inventum, It muſt needs be unlawful when it 1s more than fo, 
as being the very invention of the Devil. And this fierce declamation hath prevail'd 


as 


Mos verd gratum liudum mortalibus ipſe 

Often dit Deus, © morem certawinis hujus, 

Namque olim,ur pcrbibent,dile&am Schacchida,qui not 
Inter Seriadas praft antior alteya Nymphas, 

C,mpreſſir rips errantem, & nil tale putantem, 

Dum paſcit niveos herboſa ad flumina olores, 

Tum bicolorem buxzm dedit, a1que pudoris 


See ib.2.Chz 's 
8 R ; 2.Rule G6, | 
But although this be but an inftance of this Numb. 31, 


Homil 5. in 
Matti, 


* Duem Deum hujus mundi vocat Apeſtolus ; quem Deum 
ſe:l. bujuſmodi ludorum anthorem mdigitat Hierpnymws 


Argemtique aurique gravem tabulam addit, uſumque 
Edocunt 5 Nympheque etiam nuns ſervat honorem 

” ar my celebr at quim maxima Roma, 
Extremaque hominum diverſa ad littora Lontes, 


eg 47 In Phxdro, 
De aleatori+ 


had firſt ſacrificed to Tabulus. And therefore M. Maytua aftirm'd it to be very unlaw- oo 


amonglt many wiſe men to the condemnation of it. Vizceatins fays, Manus Diabeli Sm. de 


eſt ludns taxillorum: and Bodinus is yet more particular, he tells us how ; for, ſays * 


Matthia, 


he, Iz alea cx fortuito illins jattu geomantiam artemque djabolicam fitam eſſe, The chance 1, .. de De: 
and luck of it is a kind of geomancy or diabolical art, Indeed if he had meant that the mono!. 


art of conducting the fall of the contingent Die had been diabolical and a jugling art, 
he had ſpoken reaſon and truth : but thar there is a diabolical art 1n the contingency 
and chance of it, is little better than a contradi&tion ; unleſs he could make it appear 
that the fall of the Dice was by God committed to the Devils conduct: which truly 
15 not very probable in fome'caſes to be admitted ; bur becaule it is uncertain, Apher- 
dianuscalls it diabotical, or found out by the Devil, by reaſon of the craft us in it; 


and the evils conſtquentro it. 
Daemonis tntinttu ſibi quod reperere malignt 
Cam varits homines in fue damna dolis. 

And indeed this is almoſt the whole ſtate of the queſtion ; for there are ſo many evils 
in the uſe of theſe ſports, chey are made trades of fraud and livelihood, they are ac- 
companied lo with drinking and ſwearing, they are ſo ſcandalous by blaſphemies 
and quarrels, fo infamous by the miſpending our precious time, and the ruine of ma- 
ny families, they ſo often make wiſe mea fools and {laves of paſſion, that we may ſay 
of them that ule theſe inordinately, 

Kaxov mhAayO. afoexw 

ToogTov, G5 une EyEuT Hi TA&M) 
they are in an ocean of miſchiefs, and can hardly ſwim to ſhore without periſhing. 
And therefore it is no wonder that holy men and wife Commonwealths, me 
£1 gs 


Euring 
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the great evil of them, and having not skill or experience enoughto tell of any good 
that is in them, have forbidden them utterly. This is the oblervation of &, i{{2ore ; 
, b.1.Origin, Ab has arte autem frans & menaacium at que perjarium aliquam abeſt, poſtremo > 0dinm 
TY + damna rerum. Unde & altquando propter hec ſcelera interditta legibus fuit, Fraud 
and lying and perjury are the 111 ſeparable attendants upon Cards and Dice, and hatred and 
great liſſes follow ; and therefore becauſe of this apperdant wickednefi, ſometimes theſe are 
wholly forbidden by the laws. 
28. Forſo we find it forbidden in the Civil laws of Princes and Republicks. 7M. Maz- 
tuatells that by an old law of Egypt, every man was eaſily admitted to the acculition 
Polywvah.1.3- of a gameſter or dice-player ; and it he were convicted of it, he was condemned to 
De prot.vel. the quarries: and Foſephrs eMaſcaraus tells that thoſe who were remark'd as daily 
2.conc.13.-6. and common gamelters were infamous, and nor admitted to give teſtimony in a cauie 
oflaw. It is certain it was forbidden by the laws 3 
Seu mavis wetita legibus alea, 
The /ex Roſcia puniſh'd thole perſons with banithment who loſt any conſiderable Por- 
tions of their eſtates by playing at Dice ; and ſometimes the laws did condemn them 
that loſt muney, to pay four times ſo much to the Fiſcus, as {ſconins Pedianm tells in 
bog his obſervations upon Cicero's ſecond book de Divinatione. Juſtinian the Emperor 
8: ay pal made an exprels law againſt it, forbidding it both in publick and private houtlcs. 
JT EM Maznns Sfortia torbad Dice and Tables to be us'd in his camp : Philippus Adeoaatus 
ſands Epiſco. ſeverely prohibited it in the Commonwealth ; ſo did Charles the ſeventh of Fraxce: 
pis.Se&t. unter- For in the perpetual and daily abule of ſuch {ports the Commonwealth hath much in- 
—_— commodity, and conſequently many intereſts in the prohibition. 


Horat, 


Lnadm enim geanit trepidum certamen CF iram ; 
Ira truces tnimicitias & funchbre bellum. 

The publick peace cannot bz kept where publick dicing-houſes are permitted ; and 
therefore the Romans were {0 {evere againſt ſuch publick houſes and icenes of debau- 
£l. 1... chery, that the Preror ſaid, Sz quis eun apud quem alea luſum eſſe dicetur, werl :rave- 
eta We Fits GAammUumue et dedcrit, ſive quid eo tempore domo ejus ſubtrattum erit, Judicinm 08 
ſeubech.ibid. dabo, If the Gentlethen beat the Maſtcr of ſuch gaming-houſes, or ſtole any thing 

from his houle at that time, he ſhould have no remedy. For theſe were houſes of pub- 

lick hatred, and therefore out-lawed. And therefore Seneca calls them /oca adilem 
De Vita beats ermentia, houles afraid of the Magiſtrate. Virtutem in Templo invenies, in foro, in 
<7. Curia, pro murt ſtantem, pulverulentam, coloratam, calloſas habentem manus ; Volupta- 

tem latitantem ſepius ac tenebras captantem, circa balnea ac ſudatoria, ac loca edilem me: 

tuentia, Tou may find Vertue ſtanding in Courts, and Temples, and upon the walls of a City, 

duſty and diſcolour'd, and with brawny hands ; but Pleaſure ſneaks up and down to baths, 

and ſweating-houſes, and places that fear the preſence of the eAMaile ; that is, gaming- 

houles, which we learn from eMartzal, 

Arcana modo raptus © popina 
eAEadilem rogat udus aleator, 

The Dice-player half drunk newly ſnatcht from his Tavern or Ordinary beſeeches the 

e/Eaile for mercy, © But in the Civil law the puniſhments of the Gameſters, and eſpe- 

cially the keepers of the gaming-houſes, by the confiſcation of the houſe, nay, the 

deltruction of it, that no man may dwell in it for ever, in that place where God hath 

been ſo many times diſhonour'd and blaſphem'd, are ſufficient indication of that juſt 
— detcſtation in which the laws had them: and who pleaſe may ſee them largely de- 
1 Pravi.p.so7, (Crib'd in * Daness and || Jodocus Damhouderins. But I obſervethat the elpectal re- 
c.126, & alib, Marks that the Civil laws of Princes and republicks put upon this kind of gaming 1s, 
that it cauſes many quarrels ; Fs 
| ----- Aum vitreo peraguntur milite bella : 
the contention for the victory begets a more.cruel war : but this is eſpecially upon the 
account of money which is then loſt, and which the laws moſt regard, as the caule 
of all the miſchicf, i | | 

But when this queſtion and theſe obſervations fell into the hands of the Church, 

that is, of Chriſtian and pious Princes and Prelates, and they that were and ought 
to be zealous for ſouls had obſerv'd that God was exceedingly diſhonour'd, that 
his name was infinitely blaſphem'd, that much of that precious time which God 


had allowed to us for the working out our ſalvation with fear arid ng as 
pent 


Horat, Ep.1, 


29. 


30. 
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ſpent in luxury, and ſwearing, and paſſion, and lying and curſing, and covetouſ: 

neſs, and fraud, and quarrels, and intemperance of all ſorts, and that ysvz: and 

xuBor drinking and gaming are joyned fo frequently that they are knit in a Proverb, 

and that theſe together baffle the ſpirit of a Man and drive away the ſpirit of God, 

Aleaque & multo tempora quaſſa mero Ovid, de re- 

Eripiunt omnes animo fine vulnere vires, med, 

they diſarm and weaken the mind of a Man without a wound ; it is, I ſay, no won- 

der that they forbad it lo fiercely , and cenlur'd it fo ſeverely. Aleator quicnnque 

es, Chriftianum te dicis, quod non es, ſaid S. Cyprian, a common gameſter or dice- jiv. ac 11-25. 

player may call himſelf Chriſtian, but indeed he is not: and S. Clemens Alexandyi- ribus. 

nns (ays, inconſideratum luxurie amorem otioſis iſthac aleg oblettamina ſuppeditare, de- 

fidiamque in cauſa eſſe , idlenels and wantonnels provides theſe games for the lazy 

and uſeleſs People of the World. And therefore S. Bernard faid that the pions and as hee 

Chriftian ſouldiers that inhabit Jeruſalem, aleas deteftantur, mimos, + magos, & faba- mine, 

latores, ny wg cantilenas , tanquam vanitates aut inſanias reſpunnt & abominan- 

tur ; they hate dice, and abominate jeiters , and juglers, and players, and idle ſongs 

like wanities and madnefſ. Upon thele or the like accounts the Fathers of the Coun- 

cil of Eliberis ſeparated theſe gameſters from the Communion. Sz guzs fidelis alea, $3979 

id et, tabula luſerit, placuit eum abinere, Et fi emendatus ceſſaverit poſt annum p0- 41, & 42. &- 

terit reconciliari; A Chriſtian playing at dice or tables is not to be admitted to the "+! 

Holy Communion, but after a years FR and abſtention, and his total amend- ,.,;.. « »,. 

ment : and the Canon law forbids a Clergy-man either to play at tables, or to be ne0a-Cl:ricor 

preſent at thoſe places where they do. But the Capitular of Charles the Great ©1,0tic 

joyns dicing and drunkenneſs together , as being uſual companions , and forbids © 

them both alike to Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacons. And indeed when the caſc is 

thus, I may ſay as 174% {aid in the caſe of Sazl, 


- — 


—— 
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, , , Vide ettamDe. 
— que potest eſſe in tanti ſceleris cretum dift.26. 
Immanitate coercenda crudelitas ? C. 8. Epiſcop. & 


de cxcefſu prx- 


No laws are too ſevere, no ſentence is too rigid for its ſentence and condemna- 1,corumeap.in- 
tion. ter dilectos. 
But if the caſe can be otherwiſe, if playing at dice and tables can become an in- 
nocent recreation, then all theſe terrible and true ſentences Wl not reach them 
that ſouſe it. And indeed even amongſt thoſe places and republicks where ſuch 
gaming was ſo highly condemn'd and ſeverely puniſh'd, ſome of their braver Men did 
uſe it, but without the vile appendages, and therefore without ſcandal and reproach. 
For firſt in general, it cannot misbecome a wiſe and a good Man to bend his bow, 
and to relax the ſeverities, the ſtritures and more earneſt tendences of his 
mind. 2 
Dnin nbi ſe 4 vulgo & ſeena in ſecreta remorant 


Virtus Scipiade & mitis ſapientia Leli, Horat. l. 2, 
Nugari cum illo, & diſcinttt ludere, donec _ 
Decoqueretar olas, ſoliti, —. pu 


Letins and Scipio would play till they had digeſted their Meal. And of Archias of 

Tarentum it was ſaid, KerO- 6 Tao! viOs, & 4 Evra mpiobu;, He was an old and 

a wiſe Man in publick Counſels and imployments,but he would play like a yong Man. 

And concerning very many wiſe Princes and Philoſophers you ſhall find many ftories 

of their confident uſing lighter but innocent ſports fr the refreſhment of their ſpirits |, 

tir'd with ſtudy and labour, colleed by Alexander ab Alexandro, But in parti | q3. 80 
cular concerning dice and tables we find in Valerins eMaximas related of ©. 

eMucius, Ales quoque & calculis vacaſſe interdum dicitur, cum bene ac din jura civi- 

um ac ceremonias deorum ordinaſſet : Ut enim in rebus ſeriis Scevolam, ita & in 
ſcurrilibus * luſibus hominem agebat : that ſonfetimes he would play at dice and tables, * Fanus Rut- 
when he had firſt diſpatch'd the buſineſs of the Common-wealth proſperouſly, and the abort hong 
affairs of religion wiſely : In ſerious things doing as Scevola ſhould, in his recreations [in ſeurrili 
aving 4s 4 man : qua quidem alea Porcins Cato lufiſſe fertur animi laxandi cauſa, 75 Fi 9 gg 
and Porcius Cato himſelf, wiſe and ſevere though he was, yet play'd at tables to iſibu)Scrice- 
refreſh and relax his mind. And if cards or tables have in their own nature nothing jr purer 
that 1s evil, provided it can be allo ſeparated from all rhe evil appendages, from the ot 
crimes and from the reproach, from the danger and from the ſcandal, that which 8Ale>-avAl-- 
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only remains is, that they as well as other innocent recreatiens and divertiſements 
may be us'd. In the caſe fo ſtated we ſuppole them only to be recreations and re- 
laxations of the mind: &yw » @ulw Thy Taid\ay areoiv T6 avai The yh 3 avaravoiy 
T&r GeprriSwr, (aid Julian, ſuch little imployments are like the paules of mulick, 
they are re#ts to the ſpirit and intervals of labour. And therefore Foharnes Sarubu- 
rienſis allows of every game, que ab ſque vitto curarum gravium pondus allevat, & 
ſine virtutis diſpendio jucundam interpolatiovem gaudiorum affert , if it can eaſe our 
griefs or alleviate our burdens without the loſs of our innocence. 

Now that Cards and Dice are of themſelves lawful I do not know any reaſon to 
doubt. For if they be unlawful, it is becaule they are forbidden, or becauſe 
there is in them ſomething that is forbidden. They are no where of themlelves 
forbidden : and what is in them that 1s criminal or ſuſpicious? Is it becauſe there 
is chance and contingency in them ? There is ſo in all humane affairs ; in Mer- 
chandiſe, in laying wagers, in all conſultations and wars, in journeys and agri- 
culture, in teaching and learning, in putting Children to School or kceping them 
at home, in the price of market, and the vendibility of commodities. Andif it be 
faid that there is in all theſe things an overruling providence; though no Man can tell 
in what manner or by what means the Divine providence brings {uch things to a de- 
terminate event, yet it is certain that every little thing as well as every great thing 
is under God's government, and our recreations as well as our wagers. But what it 
it be and what if it be not ? He can never be ſulpeRed in any Criminal ſeace to 
tempt the Divine providence, who by contingent things recreates his labour, and 
having acquir'd his refreſhment, hath no other end to ſerve, and no deſires to 
engage the Divine providence to any other purpoſe : and this end is ſufficiently (e- 
cur'd by whatſoever happens. I know nothing elſe that can be pretended to render 
the nature of theſe things ſuſpicious ; and this 1s perfe&ly nothing: and as for the 
evil appendages which are ſo frequently attending upon theſe kits of games, beſides 
that they alſo are as near to other exerciſes as to theſe, as to bowling, horle-racing, 
cock-fighting, the fight of quailes and of partridges, bull-baiting, pall-mall, billiards, 
and all other games for money and victory, to ſome more and to ſome lets, beſides 
this, I ſay, the evil appendages are all ſeparable from theſe games, and till they be le- 
parated they are ngQJawtul: but they may be ſeparated by the following advices. 


Rules of condufling our Sports and Recreations. 


1. Let no Man's affetions be immoderately addicted to them. And this re- 
quires a great diligence and caution. For as Petrarch ſaid well, Hoc eſt in regno 
ſtultitig commune, ut quarum rerum minor eſt fruikus, & cupiditas & delettatio major 
ft, In the kingdom of folly we are moſt pleaſed with thoſe things by which we have 
the leaſt profit. And the want of doing us good, is ſupplyed by doing us plealure. 
But the moderation of our affeions to our ſports is beit expreſs'd, by uſing them 
according to thoſg meaſures which wiſe and ſevere Men uſe in their recreations, that 
is, not to be reheat or long in them. For it is in theſe as in Meat and Drink, 
which are then good when they are neceſſary and uſeful to the purpoſes of our na- 
turgand imployment. Sleep is neceſſary, and ſo long it is good: but a Man muſt 
not therefore {pend the beſt of his time 1n ſleep, but that time that is allowed to 1t, 
and without which he cannot well do his bulineſs. The limits of theſe things are 
not ſo ſtreight as zeceſſity , nor yet ſo large as humor or defire ; but as a Man may 
drink to quench his thirſt, and he may yet drink more to refreſh his ſorrow, and to 
alleviate his ſpirits, and to eaſe his ariel, provided that he turn not his liberty 1nto 
a {nare, ſo he may 1n his recreation and his ſports. 

Cito rumpes arcum ſemper fi tenſum habueris : 

At fi laxaris, cumwvoles, erit util. 

Sic luſus animo debent aliquando dari, 

Ad cogttandurs melior ut redeat tibi. ; : 
Within this bound he muſt keep, * that he loſe none of his buſineſs for his ſport ; 
* that he make his other time more uſeful; * that this be the leſs principal ; * that it 
be taken as Phylſick, * or as wine at moſt: * and the minutes and little: points of this 
meaſure are no otherwiſe to be weighed and conſider'd, but that we take thoſe pro- 


portions which our {elves think we need to good purpoſes, or which we are "_ 
0 
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to by a wiſe guide. To this purpoſe was that ſaying of Plato reported by Laertizs ; 
Parum eſt alea ludere, at non parum eſt aſſueſcere, It is nogreat matter to play at Hice or 
Tables, but to be accuſtom'd to it us a great matter ; that is, to make it a portion of our 
buſineſs, and expenle of our time due to worthy employments: and therefore in the 
laws, not the action it ſelf, but the abuſe, and particularly the frequency, is noted 
and forbidden, Ludentes quotidie ad aleam, & rabernarum frequentatores inter infa- 
mes habenter, ſays the conſtirution. Quorum aut latrunculi, aut excoquendt in ſole cor- 
ports cura conſumpſere vitam, Men that ſpend their lives in Cards and Dice, and ma- 
king much of themſelves, Haunters of drinking and gaming-houles. A man may in- 
nocently and ro good purpoſes go to a Tavern ; but they that frequent them have no 
excuſe, unleſs their innocent buſine(s does frequently ingage, and their ſevere religi- 
on bring them off ſafely. And (o it is in theſe ſports, with this only difference, that 
there can be no juſt cauſe to frequent theſe ſports : there is only onecaule of uſing 
them, and that comes but ſeldom, the refreſhment I mean of my lelf or my friend, ro 
which I miniſter in juſtice or in charity ; but when our ſports come to that exceſs 
that we long and ſeek for opportunities, when we tempt others, are weary of our 
buſineſs, and not weary of our game, 

----- Cum medie nequeant te frangere nottes, 
Nec tua fit talos mittere laſſa mants, 
when we ſit uptill midnight, and ſpend halfdays, and thar often too ; then we have 
ſpoil'd the ſport, it is not a recreation but a fin. 

2, He that means to make his games lawful muſt not play for money, bur for re- 
eſhment. This, though ( it may be ) few will believe, yet it 1s the moſt conſide- 
rable thing to be amended in the games of civil and ſober perſons. For the gaining 
of money can have no influence into the game to make it the more recreative, unlels 
covetoulneſs hold the box. The recreation is todivert the mind or body trom la- 
bours by attending to ſomething that pleaſes and gives no trouble ; now this is 
in the conduct of your game, in the managing a proſperous chance to advantage, and 
_ the unproſperous from detriment and loſs of victory, fo to crols the pro- 
verb, 


33K, 


PeTiozey #=w x4xwy 4 XG» ara RuO., 

and that by wit he may relieve his adverſe chance, and by a ſymbol learn to make 
good and vertuous ule of every croſs accident. But when money is ar ſtake, either 
the ſumm is trifling, or it is conſiderable. If trifling, it can be of no purpole unleſs 
to ſerve the ends of ſome little hoſpitable entertainment or love-feaſt, and then there 
1s nothing amiſs ; but if it be conſiderable, there is a wide door open to temptation, 
and a man cannot be indifferent to win or loſe a great ſumm of money, though he 
can eaſily pretend it. If a man be willing or indifferent to loſe his own money, 
and not ar all deſirous to get anothers, to what purpole 1s it that he plays for it ? 
if he be not indifferent, then he is covetous, or he is a fool; he covets that 
which is not his own, or unreaſonably ventures that which 1s. If without the 
money he cannot mind his game, then the game is no divertiſement, no recreation, 
but the money is all the ſport, and therefore covetouſneſs 1s all the deſign : but if he 
can be recreated by the game alone, the money does but change it from lawful to 
unlawful, and the man from being weary to become covetous, and from the trouble 
of labour or ſtudy remove him rothe worſe trouble of fear and anger and impatient 
deſires. But here indeed begins the miſchicf, here men begin for the money toule 
vile arts, 

Dauerit compoſitos manus improba mittere tales, 
here Cards and Dice beginto be a diabolical art, and men are witty to undo or de- 
fraud one another, 

----- Neque enim loculis comitantibus it ur 

Ad caſum tabule, poſita ſed luditur arca. 
Men venture their eſtates at it, and make their families ſad and poor, becauſe the 
Dice turn upon an unlucky chance : and what ſportis it for me toloſe my money if 
it beat all valuable? and if it be not, whatis it to my game? Bur ſurethe plealure 
is in winning the money. That is it certainly. But 

Hoccine credibile eſt aut memorabile, 

Tanta vecordia innata cuiquam ut fiet 

Ut mals gandeant,” atque ex incommodis 
Altering 
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Alterins ſua comparent ut commoaa? ah | 

Iaze eſt verum ? Imo id genus homizum 

Eft pefſimum------ 
Nothing is more bale than to get advaitages by the loſs of others; they that do lo, 
and make the loſs of their neighbour their game and paſtime, are the worſt of men, 
faid the Comedy. But concerning the loſs of our money, let a man pretend what he 
pleaſe, that he plays for no more than he is willing to lole ; it is certain, he is not to 
be believ'd: for it that ſumm be ſo indifferent to him, why is not he eaſie to be tem- 
pted to give ſucha ſumm to the poor? to give that ſumm ? his ſport will not be the 
leſs if that be all he delignes. Poſita dum luaitur arca, ſtat pauper nudus atque eſuriens 
ante fores, Chr:(tuſque in paupere moritur, Whileſt men play tor great ſumms of mo- 
ney, a poor raan at the door, redeem'd by the bloud of Chrilt, wants a ſhilling, and 
begs it for Chriſt's ſake, and goes without it. Whenever the calc is this or like this, 
he ſins that plays at Cards or Dice or any other game for money. It is alike in all 
gamcs, for I know no difference ; Money is the way to abule them all : and Cards 
and Dice, if there be no money at ſtake, will make as good ſport and plcale the 
mind as well as any the ſports of boys, and are as innoceat as puſh-pin. For if we 
conſider it rightly, from hence 1s taken the great objection againſt Cards and Tables, 
becauſe men at theſe venture their money, and expole their money to hazard for no 
good end, and therefore tempt God 3 and certainly to doſo is unlawful, and that 
for the reaſon alledged : but when we play only for recreation, we expoſe nothing of 
conſiderable intereſt to hazard, and thercfore it cannot be a criminal tcmpring of 
God, as it is in gaming for money, 

. Ubi centuplex murus rebus ſervandis parum eſt, 

where no wit, no obſervation, no caution, can ſave our ſtake : for 

Adver ſis punttis dottum ſe nemo fatetur ; 

Vulnera plus creſcunt punitis quam bella ſagittis, 
ſays the Epigram, No manis crafty enough to play againſtan ill hand ; and there- 
fore to put a conſiderable intereſt, to the hazard of the ruine of a family, or art lealt 
more than we find 1n our hearts togive to Chriſt, is a great tempting of God. And 
in theſe cal(es, as I have heard from them that have $kill in ſuch things, there are 
ſuch ſtrange chances, ſuch promoting of a hand by fancy and little arts of Geomancy, 
ſuch conſtant winning on one ſide, ſuch unreaſonable lofles on the other, and thele 
{trange contingencies produce ſuch horrible effes, that it is not improbable that 
God hath permitted the conduc of ſuch games of chance to the Devil, who will or- 
der them {o where he can do moſt miſchief ; but without the inſtrumentality of mo- 
ney he could do nothing atall. 

There are two little caſes pretended to leflen this evil, and bring it from unlawful 
tolawful. The one is, that when a man hath loſt his money, he deſires to play on 
for no other reaſon but to recover his own : the queſtion is, whether that be lawful 
orno. To this Ican give no diretanſwer, for no man can at firſt tell whether it be 
or no : but at the beſt it is very ſuſpicious, for it engages him upon more loſs of time, 
and he tempts God in a further hazard, and gives himſelf the lie by making it ap- 

yo that, whatever he pretended, he did play for more than he was willing to 

ole. 

Sic ze perdiderit, non ceſſat perdere luſor, 
Et revocat cupidas alea ſepe mane. 

He plays on that he may give over, and loles more that he may not loſe ſo much, 
and is vexed with covetouſnels, and chides his fortune, and reproves he knows nor 
what : ſo that by thi time T can tell whether he ſin'd or no; for though it was hard 
to ſay whether he did well or ill to deſire the recovery of his money, yet when we 
ſee upon what terms it is delign'd and acted, the queſtion is very 7 to be reſolved, 
and the man had better fit down with that loſs than venture a greater, and commit 
more lins. 

The other caſe is this; If I can without covetouſneſs of the money play, is it then 
lawful? and to ſhew that Iam not covetous, I will give the money I win to the ſtan- 
ders by, or to my ſervants, or to the poor. When Theodorick King of Goths did win 
at dice or tables,he was very bountiful to his ſervants, and being over-pleas'd with his 
own good fortune, would grant themany thing. But Auguſtus Ceſar did ule to do 
thisthing bravely. He gives this account of himſelfin a letter of his to can” 
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Egoperdidi viginti millia uummum meo nomine: ſed cum effuſe in luſu liberalis fuiſſem, 
ut ſoleo plerumque. Nam fe quas mants remiſi cuique exegiſſem, ant retinniſſem quod Cnt- 
ue donavi, viciſſem vel quinquaginta millia : ſed hoc malo, Fentgnitas erim mea me 
ad celeſtem gloriams efferet. He loſt ( ſuppoſe ) 20000 Crowns ; but it was not his 
ill fortune or his ill condu&, but his exceſſive Jiberality: he forgave to many whar 
he had won, and other lumms u hich he took, he gave tothe ſtanders by, and chole 
this bounty as the way to immortality. Now it istrue this 1s a fair indication that 
covetoulneſs is not the prevailing ingrettient ; bur to him that conſiders it wiſely ir 
will appear to be but a (ſplendid nothing. For what kind of (port is that to bring it 
into my power to oblige my play-tellow with his own money? and what buunty 
is that by which I reward my friends and ſervants with another mans eſtate? Pazy- 
ſatis did it yet more innocently, when playing with her young lon Arraxerxecs, ſhe 
on purpoſe loſt a thouland Daricks at a throw, to help the young Prince to money. 
Thus far it was well enough ; for Idoubt not bur it is as lawful to lole my money as 
ro give it away, if there be nothing elle in it : bur beſides that it is not lo honourable, 
it may be, he that plays againſt me is not of my mind, or of my ability, and I cor- 
reſpond to him in an action in which he 1s not ſo innocent as I ſhould be, if I did nor 
ſomething miniſter to his evil: fo that though I play that I may oblige him, yer 
there are lo many circumſtances requir'd to keep my ſelf and him innocent, that zt « 
a thouſand times better in ſome caſes to give him ſomething, ad in all caſes to play for no- 
thing. 
36. "s For it isa worthy enquiry, if we ask whether it be lawful for a man to poſſeſs 
what he gains by play. For it it be unlawful, then when he hath won he hath gor 
nothing, bur is bound to make reſtitution, and cannot give alms of that ; and then 
it can be good for nothing, but on all ſides pierces his hand that holds it like a hand- 
ful of thorns. Bur in anſwer to this queſtion, if I ſhall ſpeak what I think, Iam like 
to prevail but little, becauſe the whole world practiſes the contrary ; 
an—n— Et nunc in hacce publics 
Contage morum, congreges inter malos 
Malum eſſe jus eſt, Nam nunc 
Leges nihil faciunt quod licet, niſi quod lubet, 
Nothing prevails but evil manners andevil propoſitions : and in ſuch things as theſe 
it is caſte to confute a good counſel or a ſevere reproof, by ſaying, The man is angry, 
or too ſtrict, and all men are not of his mind. Therefore in this enquiry I ſhall only 
tell what I have lcarn'd in the ſchools of wiſdom, in the laws of wile people, and the 
ſayings of holy men. In the Civil laws of the Reomars, all the money that theſe H3-£o6ir. 
gameſters won was taken from them and ſpent upon publick works ; and he that loſt Vile ibi Cuja- 
and paid the money was puniſhable, for the Senate forbad to play tor money, or to fun. & We- 
make any promiſe or give any pledge for payment. The ſame hath been forbidden 27 
by the laws of many republicks, «t quod ille in alea perdiderat, beneficio legis diſſolveret, Cicer ad Arti- 
that the law ſhould pay what the fool and prodigal had loſt. An old Epigrammatiſt ©9213! 
aftirms that ſuch gains will never thrive, 
Per ſcelus immenſas quid opes cumnlare juvabit ? 
Turpiter e manibus res male parta fluit, 
And no wonder if ſuch gains be the purchales of a thief, and no better than robbery. 
Ariſtotle joyns them together in the lame kind of diſhonourable crime. 'O py Tot xv 
[Beutnhs, % 0 AwTod urns, X; 0 AnG"ns TOY areagulepwy &Ciy* eioenxtpd as y, He that plays Lib. 4.Frtic. 
at Dice tor money, and the thiefare illiberal gameſters, for they arc guilty of filrhy ©" 
lucre : and Seneca lays, | 
pnnoan nn immenſas opes 
| fampridem avaris manibus, ut peradat, rapit. 
He is greedy, and gets nothing ; he wins much, and loſes more ; he ſnatches from 
his neighbour what belongs to him, and loſes that and his own beſide. Paſcaſius 
J«ſtus obſerves that the $pantaras call ſuch gameſters Tabur, which is the eMeta- 
theſis of Hurta, athiets tor tocaſt the Dice for money, what is it but todeſire to take 
another mans money againſt his will? and that is theft, S. Bonaventure ſays, that 
which is gotten by play 15 poſlels'd by no good title, and cannot be lawtully re- os 
tain'd : he that loſt it, hath indeed for his folly deſerv'd to loſe it ; but he that hath "prong 
it, doesnotdelerve to keep it, and therefore he muſt nor, nor yet muſt he reſtore Pez atn. 
it to him that loſt it, unlels he perſwaded or compell'd him to play ; but therefore,” —_ 
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the money is to be given tothe poor: and the lame allo is expreily aitirmed by $, /u- 
ftin. Now ifit be aot lawful to retain {uch purchales, they are not our ow n when 
we have won them, and thercfore it 15 no thanks to us it we give them away. 
Hleatorts eleemoſyna invalida eſt & nihils apud Deum, \aith S. Eoaventure, Gl. 
enim de rapina reprobatur, ſaith the Canon Law, and eleemeſyne & [acrificinm nou 
placent Deo que offeruntur ex ſcelere, T he money 1s gotten by an equivocal contract, 
and an indirect rapine, and therefore can never become a pleaſing lacritice to God ; 
it isa giving our goods to the poor without charity, and that protits not, ſaith 
S. Paul. But at laſt, although he that loſes his money, deterves tv lolc t; yer 
becaule by laws ſuch purchaſes and acquilitions are forbidden, and we have no right 
to give alms of what is not our own, and as God wilt not accept it when it is dene 
by us, ſo he hath no where commanded that it ſhould be done at all, therctore it is 
certain that all ſuch money is to be reſtor'd, if the loler pleale. Fora ala amiſſa 
tanquam furto ablata(_weteres ] reſtituenda putabaut, S. Auſliz laid, that ihe Ancj- 
ents did affirm, money won by Dice and Tables ought to be reſtor'd, like the mo- 
ney that was ſtollen. But if the owner will nor, let it aſcend to pious uics. Andif 
this be the ſtare of this affair, it cannot be lawful to play at Cards or Dice tor money, 
For the love of money is the root of all evil, which lome having coveted, have pier- 
ced themſelves through with many ſorrows. And this appears yet more inthe next 
advice. 

3. No man can play lawfully at ſuch games but thoſe who are diſpaſſionate, and 
of ſober ſpirits, under the command of reaſon and religion ; and therefore to play tor 
money will be quickly criminal, for, 

Ploratur lachrymis amiſſa pecunia veris ; 

Et majore domus gemitu, mijore tumultu 

Planguntur nummi quam funcra. 
Men may weep ſolemnly for the dead, but they will be heartily troubled when their 
money 15 departed ; and therefore there is but little ſport in ſuch games. And this 
Alexauder the Great rightly oblerv'd, when he ſet a fine upon ſome iriends of his, 
Duod inludo ales ſenſiſſet eos non ludere, ſed velut in re maxime ſeria wverſari, furtunas 
ſnas omnes alee permittentes arbitrio, becauſe they did not play at Dice, but contend 
as1n a matter of greateſt concernment. And certainly fo it is. For do not all the 
Nations of the world think the defence of their money and eſtates a juſt cauſe of ta- 
king uparms and venturing their lives? He that plays at games of fortune ſhould 
put nothing to fortunes conduct, but what he can perfe&ly ſubje to reaſon every 
minute. Sexece tells that Julinzs Canuws was playing at Tables, when the Centurion 
being ſent upon a deſperate ſervice, and went out leading agen hominum periture- 
77m, atroopof men to death, hapned to call him out ro march in that ſervice. J-- 
tins Cans knew the danger well enough, but being ſummon'd, call'd to his play- 
fellow to tell the men upon the Tables ; and now, ſays he, do not ſay when Iam 
dead that you had the better of the game ; and defird the Centurion to bear him 
witnels that he had one man more than the other. He that is thus even and ſerene 
may fairly play ; but he that would be fo, muſt not venture conſiderable portions 
of his eſtate, nor any thing, the loſs of which difpleaſes him and ſhakes him into 
paſſion, Not that every diſpleaſure, though for a trifle, is criminal ; bur that eve- 
ry degree of it tendsto evil, and the uſe of it is not ſafe, and the effect may be 1nto- 
lerable. 

Ludit cum multis Vatanas, ſed ludere neſct : 

Et putat imperio currere puntta ſuo. 

If the chances will not run as we would have them, or if our paſſions will not, then 
it isat no hand ſafe to play; unlelsto fret, and vex ſecretly for trifles, to ſwear and 
lie, to blaſpheme and curle, to cheat and forſwear, to covet and to hate can be inno- 
Cent. 


38. 4. Uponthele accounts it is that wiſe men adviſe that young men be at no hand 
Anton, Guerva- permitted to play at Dice or the like games. 4b iſto luſu arcenar ſunt pucrt, tum 
ra.horv!, Prune, propter pecunias quas perdunt, tum propter vitia que colligunt, > mores praves ques 


Fer Anton, 


Gucvyatrs. 


inde addiſcunt : Young men and boys loſe their money and learn evil manners at {uch 
games, they have great paſſions, ferce deſires and quick angers, and their flames 
are ſtirr'd perpetually with chance. It is a fad ſtory that is rold of the young 


Prince, the only ſon of Claudizs the Emperor, who when he had loſt all his — ar 
ice, 


39. 
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dice, and had tir'd out all his invention for the getting more, and could not do it 
fairly, being impatient of his loſs, and defirous of new hopes and ventures, he itole 
a rich jewel from his Fathers cloſer, the Princes Tutor knowing and concealing the 
theft. Bur it came to the Emperors ear, and produc'd this Tragedy. He dilinhe- 
rited his ſon, he baniſhed all the Princes play-fellows, and put the Tutor to death. 
Young Men are not to be truſted to play with ſuch aſpicks. And therefore Sidon:us 
ſays, Alea eſt obleFamentum ſenum, ut pila jwvenum, Tables for old Men, and the 
Ball for young Men. Catoallows to young Men, arms, horſes and bows, and ſuch 
like ſports ; but would have dice and tables permitted to old Men, whoſe minds are 
more to be refreſhed with diverkon than their bodies by laborious exerciſe. And in 
alluſion to this, 4ugu#ms in his letter to Tiberius mention'd by $uetonins hath theſe 
words, Inter cenam luſimus yeeorTiews & heri + hodie, Yeſterday and to day we plai'd 
like old Men ; that is, at tables. But this 15 matter of prudence, and not of Con- 
ſcience ; ſave only that old Men are more maſters of reaſon and rulers of their paſſion, 
and a ſedentary exerciſe being fitteſt for them, they who cannot but remember 
that they are every day dying, though poſſibly they need ſome divertiſement to their 
buſied and weary ſpirits, yet they do more need to remember their later end, and 
take care to redeem their time, and above all things not to play for any conſiderable 
money, not for any money the loſs whereof is bigger than a jeſt: and they that do 
thus, will not eaſily do amiſs. But better than all theſe permiſſions is that reſolu- 
tion of Cicero, © uantum alii tribuunt intempeſtivis conviviss, quantum denique ales, _ 
quantum pile, tantum mihi egomet ad hec ſtudia recolenda ſumpſero, What time other chia : «-- 
Men ſpend in feaſting and revellings, 1n dice and gaming, all that I ſpend in my ſtu- 
dies: and that is very well. For though there is good charity in preſerving our health, 
yet there is a greater neceſſity upon us that we do not loſe our time. 

5. That our games may be innocent, we muſt take care they be not ſcar! | 
that is, not with evil company, not with ſuſpicious company. Ciceroy? --. 
rum hominum in ludo talario conſeſſus ? ſhall Cicero ſuffer baſe perſons cv (it ai 
at tables in his houſe? That's not well : and therefore he objecte.! ic as + oro | 
to Marc Anthony, domum ejus plenam ebriorum aleatorumque, his houſe was 1:0 
with gameſters and drunkards. We muſt neither doevil, nor ſeem to do evii- v2 
muſt not converſe with evil perſons, nor uſe our liberty to our Brothers prejudice 
or grief: we muſt not do any thing which he with probability or with innocent 
weakneſs thinks to be amiſs, until he be inſtructed rightly ; and if he be, yer if 
he will be an adverſary and apt to take opportunities to reproach you, we muſt 
give him no occaſion. In theſe caſes, it is fit we abſtain: where nothing of theſe 
things does intervene, and nothing of the former evils is appendant, we may ule 
our liberty with reaſon and ſobriety. * And then, if this liberty can be lo us'd, 
and ſuch recreations can be innocent, there is no further queſtion, bur rhole trades 
which miniſter to theſe divertiſements are innocent and lawful. 


RULE II. 


The aft of the Will alone, although no external afion or event do follow, is imputed to 
good or evil by God and men. 


TY will of Man in the produttion and perfe&ting of a fin hath ſix ſteps or de- 
grees of volition, in all which the fa is actual, excepting the firſt only. 
I. The inclination of the will is the firſt; and hat fo far as it is natural, (o far it 
15 innocent. Sin oftentimes enters in at that door, but the door was plac'd there 
in the firſt creation ; it was a part of that building which God made and not man, 
and in which every ſtone and ſtick was good. It was not made for fin,, but for v<r- 
tue ; but it was made ſo, that if we would bring in in that way, ic was ia our 
choice, and at our peril. But although this be the caſe of our natural inclination, 
yet if our inclinations be acquir'd, or increas'd, or habitual, thar is, if they become 
facilities and promptitudes to ſin, they are not innocent: for this ſtate is a {tate of ſin 
and death, it is the effect of many vile actions and vile deſires, it is an averſion from 
and an enmity againſt God ; it is a bed of deſires which are ſometimes alleep, and 
then do no more milchict than a ſleeping wolf, but whea they are awake they do all 
RRR 2 the 
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Vide Unum the evil they can. And therefore the caſe of an habitual ſinner is ſuch, that even 


neceflar. cap.$. 


his firſt inclinations to any forbidden action in the inſtance of his own habit are cri 
minal as the external effet. But in natural inclinations the caſe is different. 
2, The firſt beginning of the ſin is when the will ſtops andaarreſts it (elf upon the 
tempting object, = conſents only ſo far that it will have it conſider'd and dij- 
puted. Then the will is come too far, not when It 15 willing a thing thould be dif. 
puted whether it be lawful or unlawful, good or evil ; but when it 1s willing it be 
conſiderd which is to be followed, Reaſon or Senle, wile counſels or ({entual plea- 
ſures : for when the will is gone fo far, it is paſt beyond what is natural, and come 
ſo far towards choice and guiltineſs, that it is yet*no more friend to vertue than tov 
vice, and knows not which to chuſe. 3. The next ſtep the will makes is when ir is 
pleas'd with the thought of it, and taſts the honey with the top of a rod, a little 
phantaſtick pleaſure before-hand in the meditation of the fin. This prelibation is 
but the antepaſt of the ation, and as the twilight to the dark night, it is too near 
an approach to a deed of darkneſs. 4. When the will is gone thus far and is be- 
yond the white lines of innocence, the next ſtep towards a perfect fin is a deſire 
to do the action ; not clearly and diſtin&tly, but upon certain conditions , if it 
were lawful, and if it were convenient, and if it were not for ſomething that lies 
croſs in the way. Here our love to vertue is loſt, only fear and God's refſtrain- 
ing grace remains ſtill for the revocation of the Man to wiſdome and ſecurity, 
5. But when this obſtacle is remov'd, and that the heart conſents to the ſin, then 
the Spirit is departed, and then there remains nothing bur that the fin be [6] con- 
triv'd within, and [7] committed to the faculties and members to go about their 
new and unhappy imployment ; and then both the outward and the inward Man have 
combin'd and made up the body of a fin. Bur the fin begins within, and the guilt is 
contracted by what is done at home,by that which is 1n our own power, by that which 
nothing from without can hinder. For as for the external a&, God for ends of his 
own providence does often hinder it ; and yet he that fain would, but cannot bring his 
evil purpoſes to pals, is not at all excuſed, or the leſs a Criminal before God, 


Queſtion. 


But is it not a mercy for a man'to be recalled from ating his adultery ? ts it not cha- 
rity to two perſons to keep Autolycus from killing the ſteward of Stratocles ? and if 
ſo, then there is fin in the ation as well as in the affetion, and the hand fins 
diſtin&ly from the heart : but then it will be found untrue to ſay thar all our good 
and evil comes from the will and choice, and yet it will not be poſlible to tell from 
what principle the evil of the hand is derived, if not from the evil will. This brings 
a neceſſity of inquiring into the union, or difference of the actions internal and 
external, and the influence the will hath upon the external a&, and whether it can 
have any aggravation or degree beyond what it receives from the inward principle. 

To this therefore I anſwer, that all the morality of any action depends wholly 
on the will, and is ſeated in the inner Man ; and the eye is not adulterous, but it 1s 
the inſtrument of an adulterous heart ; and the hand is not the thief before God, 
but the covetous defire is guilty : and this appears in this, becauſe if a Man takes 
the goods of his neighbour, which he would not have taken if he had ſuppos'd they 
had been his neighbors, he is innocent before God. And yet it cannot be denied but 
it 15 worſe to ſteal than to covet, it is worſe to humble and diſhonour our neighbours 
wife than to luſt after her. But the reaſon is, becauſe the doing of the ation ſup- 
poſes a great many precedent as of luft, even the whole method and ceconomy of 
lin: for every ac of the will, every degree of deſire is lufting or covetoulneſs; and 
the external a& which ſuppoſes them all, is worſe than all them except the laſt. 
The natural inclination of the will is but a capacity or readineſs and diſpoſition of 
the faculty, and is no a&t. But the arreſt and ſtop of the will, the delight in fan- 
cying, the deſire of ation, the conſent of the heart, and the deliberation and re- 
ſolution, theſe are the acts and products of the will ; and the ſecond is worle than 
the firſt, and the third worſe than the ſecond, and ſo till we come to the immediate 
addrels to the ation : but that action is not worſe than the laſt reſolution and deli 
berate purpoſe of the will ; and therefore when it is charity to hinder the Man from 


ating his luſt, it is therefore charity , becauſe in the acting of the {in _— 
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there are more acts of the will, even the whole method of death is completed, and 
the ſame acts of will are repeated, or confirm'd, and there is miſchief done to ſome 
per ſon or to ſome intereſt, to ſomething belides the {inning man, and there are ſome con- 
ringencies and ſome circumſtances to which new actions of the will muſt be confent- 
ing, and give their influence and renew their a&ts: bur ſtill, if we compare every 
conſent and deliberate purpoſe of the will withthe action, or that part of the afior 
which is immediately produc'd in 1t, there is in that event no morality, and no 
good, and no evil but what is firſt within. So that he who hinders a man trom 
acting of his luſt, does hinder him not from fins diſtin& from thoſe of his will, but 
from more ſins of the will, from repetition, or confirmation, or abiding in the ſame 
choſen folly. 
4. Up@ this account it will be eaſie to anſwer whether is the greater ſin, the wiſhing 
and deſiring a very great evil, and willingly doing but a little one, orthe doing a ve- 
ry greateviland an intolerable miſchief with a little malice. For it is certain thar 
the fin is much more increas'd by the malice of the action and effet, than by the 
malice of the will, if the malice of the will be little, and the evil of the event be great 
and intolerable. For at firſt to delire a very great miſchief, and then to a& but a 
little one, ſuppoſes that the great malice went not to its utmoſt period ; it was de- 
ſir'd but not reſolved on, and deliberately determin'd: and then that malice, though 
in it ſelf great, yet it was ineffective, and was retracted before it was conſummate 
by the will, and acted by her ſubjects the other faculties and members. But now, 
it a great miſchief be done by a little malice, to that little malice all that event isto 
be imputed: though not to it alone, yet to that malice manag'd by ignorance, 
careleſneſs and folly ; which being noexcuſes, but of themſelves criminal appenda- 
ges, the man ſhall be judged by his ation, not by his ignorant and imperfe& choice ; 
becauſe though the choice was naturally imperfect, yet morally and in the whole 
conjunction of its circumſtances it was completely Criminal. 1f this thing happens 
to be otherwiſe in any particular, God will diſcern it, and not man; for the great- 
neſs of the miſchief in humane laws and accounts ſuppoſes the greatneſs of the malice, 
if malice at all, and not chance wholly was the principle. But if the queſtion be in 
the acting of a great miſchief where the ſin moſt lies, in the willor in the event, 1 
fay it is originally in the will ; and it is equally in the event, if all that event was 
foreſeen and known, although it was not principally or at all deſign'd. He that 
ſteals a Cow from a widow, and does verily believe that the loſs of her Cow will 
not only undo her, but break her heart, though he does not deſign this, yet becauſe 
he knows it, all that event is to be imputed to him. They that abuſe their own 
bodies by ahominable and unclean contracts, and the fin of Ozay, though they de- 
ſign only the pleaſing of their luſt, yet if they conſider what they do, and what will 
be the event, they lecondarily chule all that event, and are as guilty of it as of that 
which they principally deſign'd. 
-------- quod pellice lava 
Uteru, er Veneri ſervit amica manus, 
Hoc nihil eſſe putas ? ſcelus eſt, mihi crede, ſed ingens, 
Duantum vix animo concipis ipſe tus. 
Ipſam crede tibi naturam dicere rerum, 
Iftud quod digitis, Pontice, perdis, homoeſt, 
For the internal a of the will and the external a& of the man are but one aR, unleſs 
the inſtrument and the efficient cauſe produce two diſtin& effe&s in every con- 
courſe; and whatſoever is done without is firſt conſented to within, and is but 
the miniſtery and execution of the ſin within, For the a& of chuſing is the founda- 
tion of all morality : and therefore when not only the firſt deſign, but the appen- 
dages and other conſequents are foreſeen, and yet the a@ion is choſen, the will is 
_ of {o many evils as it chuſes directly and indireQly, principally and conſequeat- 
Y. 
But to reduce this doctrine to more minute and particular conſiderations and 
order, 


Mut, Ep. 42; 
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Of the identity and diverſity reſpeflively of aftions internal and external, and the 
multiplications of fins by them. 


1. Every external act proceeding from the internal makes but one moral a&, whe- 
ther it be good or bad. The election and choice is the foundation: and as they are 
many houles which are built upon many foundations, but many chambers gnd gal- 
leries built upon one foundation is but one houſe, though there be many ol. * {0 

the internal and external relying upon one baſis operating to the ſame end, effefting 

the ſame work, having the ſame cauſe, and being but ſeveral lengrhs of the ſame 
thred, do not make two acts; as the foul ſeeing by the eye hath bur one viſion, and 

the will acting by the hand does bur her own act by her own inſtrument : and there- 
fore although rhey are Phyſically or Naturally ſeveral ations, becauſe elicite and acted 
by ſeveral taculties, yet morally they are but one ; for what the hand or eye alone 
does, is neither good nor evil, but it is made ſo by the mind and will. 

6, 2, If there be two acts of will in one external act, there is a double malice or good- 
neſs reſpetively. A Prince commands his Almoner to give much Alms to the poor : 
the Almoner being alſoa good man loves the imployment, and does it very often: 
theexternal a& is but one miniſtery of alms, but the internal is both obedience and 
charity. 

» * The external at is the occaſion ofthe intending or extending the internal, but 
dire@ly and of it (elf increaſes not the goodnelſs or the badneſs of it. For the external 
i not properly and formally good or bad, but only objectively and materially ; juſt as a 
wall cannor increaſe the whiteneſs, unleſs the quality it ſelf be intended by its own 
principle. But as heat in iron 1s more intenſe than it is in ſtraw ; ſo may the good- 
ne{s or the badnels of an internal a& be increaſed by the external : but this is only 
by accident. By inſtances of theſe ſeveral aſſertions, they will be more intelli- 
gible. When Fobz ſurnam'd the Almoner commanded his boy to carry an alms 
to a poor man that was fick in the next village, the boy ſometimes would detain 
it and reſerve it for his own vanity ; but S. Fohz loſt not the reward of his charity, 
for his internal a& was good, but it was no cauſe of the outward event at all. 
And on the other fide, when «Meviw lay with his wife Perronilla, ſuppoſing ſhe 
had been Nicoſtrata, he was an adulterer before God, though by the laws of men 
he was harmleſs. Andif aman ſteals a horſe in the night from his neighbours field, 
and carries him away ſecretly, and by the morning perceives it to be his own, he is 
nolels guilty before God and his Confeſlor than if he had indeed ftoln his neighbours. 
The reaſon 1s, becaule the external a& hath another cauſe, which is or may be in- 
nocent, but the internal act was of it ſelf completely evil and malicious. In theſe 
caſes, where the internal volition 1s not the cauſe of the external event, the fin is 
terminated within, and that to him who is to be our Judge is as viſibleas any thing. 
But when the internal volition is properly the cauſe of the action external, there 
more is done than it could doalone. For in 4 good work the will finds the difficulties 
which it could not perceive while it was only in purpoſe ; and it is eaſe to reſolve 
to be patient in ſickneſs when we feel nothing of it, but only diſcourſe it, and caſt 
about in our eaſfie minds what we ſuppoſe it will be : but T# ſt hic eſſes, aliter ſen- 
tires, (aid the ſick man ; it may be when it comes to be acted, the will ſhall find 
new work, new difficulties, and will need new fortifications, ard renewed reſolu- 
tions, and the repetition of as, and freſh aids of reaſon : ſo that although all the 
good or evil that is in all this, is the good orevil of the will; yet this is it which T 
faid, that the external action hath 1n it the materiality of good and evil, and by ac- 
cident the external act is better than the internal, that is, the will does better when 
ſhe reduces her purpoſes to act very often, than when ſhe does only reſolve. And tor 
this very reaſon, | 

8. 4. Theexternal a& does ſuperadd new obligations beyond thoſe which are 
conſequent ro the mere internal volition, though never ſo perfe& and complete. 

For the external act is exemplar in vertue, or ſcandalous in evil; it —__ to 

reſtitution, 


UM 
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reſtitution, to Eccleſiaſtical cenſures and legal penalties, in which there are active 
and paſſive duties incumbent on us ( as I have repreſented in the third Book. ) Thus 
alſo 1n good things ; the exrernal participation of the Sacraments hath in it ſome ad- 
vantages beyond the internal: but theſe things are accidental to the ation, and no- 
thing of the nature of it ; they are nothing of the direct morality, but the conſequent 
of it ; which the ſinner ought indced to have conſider'd beforehand, and to act orto 
omit accordingly. 
9. 5. If the courſe and continuance of the outward act be interrupted, and then 
proceeded in again, when the cauſe of the interciſfion 1s over, that action ſeeming 
but one, is more than one ſin, or vertuous a& reſpettively. He that reſolves 
to bring up a poor orphan in learning and capacities of doing and receiving wor- 
thy benefit, bs often ileep and ofren not think of it, and hath many occaſions 
to renew his relolution: although his obligation be ſtill permanent, yet if he de- 
lights init, and again chuſes, fo often is the alms imputed to him, he does lo ma- 
ny acts of charity. Tirins intends to give to Codrns a new gown at the next Ca- 
lends, but forgets his intention; but yet at the Calends does upon a new inten- 
tion give him a gown. This act 1s but one, - but hath no morality from the firſt 1n- 
tention, but from the ſecond, though there were two internal acts of volition to 
the ſame external; - becauſe the firſt did ceaſe to be, and therefore could have nv 
influence into the effect. But this multiplication of a&ions and imputations 
cannot be by every ſudden and phyſical interruption, but by ſuch an interruption 
only where the firſt intention is not ſufficient to finiſh the external at. Thus if 
a man againſt his will nod at his prayers, and awakening himſelf by his nodding 
proceed in his devotion, he does not pray twice, but once, becaule the firſt in- 
tention is ſufficient to finiſh his prayer. But if he falls aſleep over-night and 
{ſleeps till morning, his morning-prayer is upon a new account, and his will muſt 
renew her a&, or nothing is done. But 1n inſtances of good this part of the 
Rule hath but little uſe: for no man will dare tocall God to a ſtrict and minute 
reckoning, and require his reward by number and weight. Bur in ſinful ations 
there is more conlideration ; and if we be not ſtrict in our weights and mea- 
ſures, God will; and if we will not be ſure to put enough into the. balance of 
repentance, there will be too much in that of judgment and condemnation : and 
_ it concerns us as much as wecan, to tell the number of our ſins. Thcre- 
ore, 

10, 6, External aQions in order toone end, though produc'd by one internal a& or 
reſolution of the will, yet do not make one external a&, unleſs the end be at the 
ſame rime acquir'd. Thus if the man reſolves to lay wait for his enemy till he have 
deſtroyed him, and therefore lays wait to day, and to morrow, and prevails not 
until the third day, his fin is more than one, though his reſolution was but one, 
The reaſon is, becauſe there muſt of neceffity be a repetition of the ſame reſolu- 
tion, or at leaſt of ſome miniſtring a&ts toward the perfe&ing that reſolution ; 
and although the reſolution and the end were one, yet to every miniſtring interme- 
dial ac there is alſo ſome internal a& proportionate. Thus every impure contra in 
order to impure embraces are ſins diſtin from the final adultery, and fo is the joyful 
remembrance of it afterwards. But becauſe theſe things have in them ſome little in- 
tricacy, therefore I add this which is plain and uſeful: Every renewing of an cxter- 
nal action ſubordinate to a ſinful end is either a repeating of the ſin, or, whichis all 
one, 1t 15an aggravation of it ; it extends it, or intendsit. Hethat calls a man fool 
three times together either commits three ſins, or one as great as three: and hethat 
ſtrikes ſeven blows to kill a man, hath ſo many times lift up his hand againſt God ; 
and though he hath kill'd the man but once, yet he ſhall be avenged leven times. 
Bur if after any notable interruption of the a, the intention be renewed, fo often 
is the {in repeated, though it be but one external event afterward. He that reſolves 
every day of the week to be abſent from Divine ſervice the Sunday followiog, is to 
eſtimate his fin by the number of his internal ations, and not by the ſingularity of 
that omiſſion. 

Ir, 7- Internala&tsofthe will are then multiplied, when they proceed after an ex- 
preſs revocation, or a deliberate intermiſſion, or a conſiderable phyſical interruption, 
or by an actual attendance to things incompoſſible and inconſiſtent with the firſt 
reſolution, There is no difficulty in theſe particulars, ſave only that in making 

judgments 
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judgments concerning them we proceed by prudent and moral proportions, by the 
uſual meaſures of laws, and the accounts of wile men ; only the extremes are evident 
and notorious. For he that being upon his knees loſes his attention for a minute and 
then recalls it, does not pray twice, or {o often as he again thinks actually of what 
he is doing ; and we are ſure that he who ſays a Pater poſter to day, and another to 
morrow, doe pray twice: and between thele no certain rule can be given, but 
what is meaſur'd and divided by prudence and fimilitude with the unity of natural 
and artificial compoſitions. But he only does well who ſecures his cales of conſci- 
ence in this enquiry, by interrupting his evil aGs as ſoon as they begin, and gives 
them quite over as ſoon as they are interrupted, and when he hath choſen well, per- 
ſeveres as long as nature and exterior accidents will give him leave, and renews that 
choice as ſoon as his divertiſement can ceaſe. 


Queſtion. 


In the purſuit of the matter of this Rule, it is ſeaſonable to enquire concerning 


| [ what degrees of guiltineſi are contratted by the beginnings and deſires of wickednef which 


are imperfett and unfiniſh'd. ] | 

I have already * {ven account that the inward acts of the will are very often pu- 
niſhable by humane laws, and from thence ſome light may be reflected to this en- 
quiry, which is concerning the eſtimate which God and the Conſcience are to make of 
imper fett attions : for though in humane accounts and the eſtimate of our laws, that 
a thing is ſecret or publick 1s a great difference and concernment ; yet in this queſti- 
on, and in relation toGod and the conſcience immediately, it is nothing at all, for 
nothing here is ſecret, every thing 1s viſible, and it is alwaysday here. But now 
the enquiry is concerning thoſe things which are imperfett, and ſo ſometimes are ſecret 
as tomen, becauſethey are only in deſires, and ſometimes they are publick, but yer 
not finiſhed and completed. And here the rule is, Nunquam mens exitn eſtimands 
eſt. God judges not by the event, but by the mind, by the good or ill will : fo 4pu- 
leins, In maleficiis etiam copitata ſcelera, non perfetia adhuc, wvindicantur, cruenta 
mente, pura manu. He that thinks it, that is, that reſolves it perfe&ly, putting the 
laſt hand of the will toit, his mind 1s bloudy, though his hand be pure, and ſhall 
find an equal vengeance. But this is to be underſtood of the laſt a of the will, and 
that which is immediateto the external ation ; if it be in counſel, that is, not whe- 
ther it ſhall be done or no, but how it ſhall be done; it is as bad and hateful in the eyes 
of God as the external violence. To this purpoſe is that of Paulus the Lawyer, Con- 


Sentertiates; ſilium uniuſcujuſque, von fattum puniendum eſt, Not the fatt, but the Counſel u to be pu- 
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niſhed: by Counſel meaning the deſign and reſolution, the perfe& and complete voli- 
tion, which is then without all queſtion come to the perfection of its malice and evil 
heart, when it 15 gone as far asto the beginning of the action. Inſidiatms civi etiamft 
non effecerit ſcelus, penas tamen legibus ſolvet, ſaid Quintilian, He that lays a ſnare for 
a mans life ſhall ſmart for it, though the man eſcape ; the laws ſhall puniſh him : 
but if they do not, itis all one in Conſcience. For as Donarw ſaid well, Nor perficere 
ſed conari velle aliquid ad ſcelus, effettio eſt, etiamſi non poteſt fieri, It is nothing to the 
ſinner that God defends the innocent and reſcues him from his fraud or violence, or 
{ſlander ; he hath done his work when he reſolv'd and endeavour'd it. For there is 
no degrees of morality beyond the laſt a& of the will : the fin or vertue may be ex- 
tended by multiplication or confirmation of the ſame as, but no way intended beyond 
that act of the will which commands execution. | 

But this diſtin&ion ought to be obſerved not only in order to puniſhments 1in- 
flited by humane laws upon Criminals accus'd of imperfe& acts, 'but in order to 
conſcience. For though the whole morality of the a& depends upon the laſt purpoſe 
of the will, and is before God the fulneſs of the ſin in reſpe& of degrees of any 
ſimple fin ; yet when itpaſſes on to execution, the will may grow worle by repett- 
tion of hera&s, or abiding in them, ſhe may fin more ſins. For the acts them- 
ſelves about which there are endeavours made, are not always perfe&, fo as thecri- 
minal can perfe&them ; for it is not toall purpoſes perfe& when the will hath com- 
manded the reſolution to be ated, no nor when ſomething is done towards it by the 
ſinning man, but ſomething elſe may be added, and till it be, there is ſome difference 


inthe caſe. The examples will clear it. Priſcus Merula reſolves to Kill his brother 
Taurinu:, 


—— 
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Taurinus, and in order to it, buys a dagger, way-lays him as he goes to Auguſtus, 

ſets upon him, throws him down ; but as he is lifting up his hand to ſtrike, hears a 

noiſe bchind the Hedge, and being affrighted, curſes his Brother and wiſhes him 

dead, and runs away. «Merula is 1n the light of God guilty of murder, and it he 

had killed him effettively, there had been no greater malice, but more miſchict, 

and more ads of malice ; and theretore the judges are todiminiſh ſomething of his 
puniſhment, not only becaule the life of a Citizen was not loſt, but becauſe « Merw- 

{1 had not done all his part of the murder, that is, his Brother could not have died, 

unleſs he had done ſomething beyond what he did. But when the Egypriaz Novi- 

lity being weary of a dull melancholy Prince, who by his healthleſs ſpirit was 

good for nothing, gave him a brisk poilon to diſpatch him ; that which would 

have burnt to aſhes any Perſon that had any fire within him, did but heighten him 

to the ordinary temper of another Man, it only warm'd him into an actve ſpirit, 

and he became a wiſe Prince. Here the murder was not effected, but there was on 

the Traytors part nothing wanting to the compleating of the wickednels : and there- 

fore as in humane laws they are to have no abatement of ſentence extraordinary, 

ſo in the Court of Conſcience they are to think of no excuſe, no diminution, 

but every thing is preſent that can make all that greatneſs which can be in the 

nature of that fin: and in the firſt caſe there may be an alteration ſo timely as to 

change the mind before it was at the utmoſt end of the line of wickedneſs; but in 

the ſecond caſe , whether the effe& follow or no, there is place left for nothing, 

unleſs peradventure for repentance. That part which concerns humane laws 1s 

alterable as Men pleaſe, and in Chriſtendom (unleſs it be in the greateſt crimes) 

cuſtome hath againſt the purpoſe of laws given impunity to them who withour 

effe& have attempted to commit vile actions ; yet in the Court of Conſcience and 

by the meaſures of religion the matter is unchangeable. 

14, There are ſome other ways of imperfe& as, which are to be regulated by the 

proportion of theſe meaſures. 1. He that kills a child in his Mothers womb is as 

guilty of murder as he that kills a Man in the field, if hedid equally intend it. In 

this it is true that the Lawyers and Phyſicians diſtinguiſh the time of the abortion. 

If the child was efform'd into a humane ſhape it is capital by the laws; but nor if 

it was inform and unſhapen. But in order to Conſcience I perfectly conſent to the 

dodrine of the old Chriſtians, recorded by Tertullian, Eriam conceptum ntero, dum i, y,,,1oger. & 
adhuc ſanguis in hominem deliberatur, diſſolvere non licet. Homicidii feſtinatio eft pro- in extwrcar, 
hibere naſci, Nec refert natam quis eripiat animam an naſcentem diſturbet. Homo et, _— 
& qui futurus - etiam fruttus omnis jam in ſemine eff, While the bloud is in deli- : 
beration whether it ſhall be male or female, ir is not lawful to diflolve it ; and he 
that intends to hinder it from life is but a haſty murderer. He is guilty of inferring 
"death who prevents that to have life to which God and nature did'deſign it. But this 
is owing to the choice and defign'of the will, for the effec of one is much leſs than 
the effect of the other upon many conſiderations: but if the nialice was not leſs, 
the difference of the'effe& makes no diminution. | 

15. Theother caſe is, If « man ſmite his neighbour that he die, he ſhall ſurely be put to 

death,” faith God to: Moſes. That is, if he purpoſe to [mite him, though he did not 
purpoſe to kill him, but wound him only, he hath fin'd unto death. The vulgar 
Latin reads it, © i percuſſerit hominem volens occidere} He that ſmites a man, willing 
to kill him. But this laſt clauſe is neither in the Hebrew nor the Greek. And though 
it is ſomething leſs to intend to wound him grievouſly, than to kill him ; yet he that 
willingly gives that wound which he would have do him a miſchief, and gives it ſo 
that it does give him his death, had a malice fo great that it could not well diſcern 
between wounds and death. But in this caſe though it is certain God will judge 
righteouſly, and make abatemenr if there be any caule ; yet in humane laws, and in 
the meaſures of his own repentance he will not and ought nor to find gentle ſen- 
tences, but the whole perfe& event will be imputed to the imperfe& act of his will. 
For it was too much that he' was willing to do any miſchief ; and ex toto noluiſſe 
debet qui imprudentia defenditur, ſaid Seneca : He cannot pretend that the evil event 
was againſt his will, when 1t 1s certain he did perfe&ly conſent to a great part of ir. 
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RULE IV. 


An involuntary effe& proceeding from a voluntary cauſe is imputed to the agem, as 
if it were volumary and diretily choſen. 


E that is Husband of the Wife is juſtly preſum'd to be the Father of the Child % 
and he that chuſes the cauſe muſt own all thoſe which are the effects and pro- 
per productions of it ; and all caules are not immediate and contiguous to the 
effect. He that drinks himſelf drunk that without tear and ſhame he may fornicate, 
though when he fornicates he hath not the uſe of his reaſon any more than of his 
modeſty, and cannot deliberate, and therefore cannot chule, yet he is guilty of 
fornication as well as drunkenneſs. He that eats high and drinks deep thar in his 
ſleep he may procure pollution, 1s guilty of that uncleanneſs as well as of that ex- 
ceſs, which S. Paul intimates in thole words, Make not proviſion for the fleſh to fulfil 
the luits thereof; that is, what you deſign as the purpole of your intemperance, is 
your crime, though it be a natural effect when things are by your choice to diſpoſed: 
and when our Bleſſed Saviour commanded us to zake heed of ſurfeiting and drunken- 
eff, he forewarn'd us as well of the effe& as of the cauſe ; for zearmzay rags 16 
x4ez maar, ſurfeiting hath its name from the event, becauſe it cauſes difſolutions 
of the nerves and dilutions of the brain, and conſequently pallies, which when we 
have contrafted, we are by our own fault diſabled in the {ervice of God. Keamay 
amo repreenias aro ohifns cwotooias, furfeiting is the produdt of yeHterdays debau- 
chery : and ſince the effect is alſo forbidden, he that chuſes it by delighting in the 
cauſe, chuſes alſo what is forbidden, and therefore that which will be imputed to 
him. But this I have largely proved upon a diſtin account, by making it appear 
that even a vitious habit, the facility and promptanels to a ſin is an averſion from God, 
and makes us hateful by a malignity diſtin& from that which is inherent in all the 
ſingle ations. Thus he fins that ſwears by cuſtome, though he have no advertency 
to what he ſays, and knows nothing of it: he choſe thoſe actions which introduc'd 
the habit, and he can derive no impunity from his firſt crime: and he that is the 
greateſt ſinner can never come to that ſtate of things that he ſhall take God's name 
1n vain, and yet be held guiltleſs, 
But this Rule is to be underſtood with theſe Cautions. 

I. The involuntary effe& is imputed to the voluntary cauſe, if that effet was 
foreſeen, or if it was deſign'd, though when it be acted, the fooliſh man knows 
but little of it, no more than a beaſt does his own acs of pleaſure , which he 
perceives by ſenſe, but does not by Counſel enter into it. Of this there 1s no 

ueſtion, becauſe he put his hand to a hook of iron, and that being faſtned upon 
the rich veſſels in the houſe draws forth what the Man it may be knows not to be 
there ; but his hand willingly mov'd the iron hook, and therefore his hand and his 
will is the thief. 

2, The involuntary effe& is not imputed to the voluntary cauſe , if after it 15 
choſen by the will in one a&, it is revok'd by another before the miſchief be effected. 
Thus if eMeviss ſhoot an arrow to kill Paterzas, and in the inſtant of its egreſſion 
zollet fattum, repents of the intended evil, that miſchief which is then done ſhall 
not be imputed to him. This indeed is generally ſaid both by the Divines and Law- 
yers ; bur it hath no effet ar all that is material and conſiderable, fave only this, that 
the repentance does waſh away the guilt : but in true ſpeaking the whole guilt 
was contracted , becauſe the at of the will was completed up to ation and 
execution, beyond which there can be no intenſion of the evil ; but then the 
effe& is therefore not imputed becauſe the cauſe allo is pardon'd by the means of 
repentance, and fo it is even after the miſchief is done. He that by repentance 
recalls the miſchief, ſhall by pardon be clear'd from guiltineſs, whether that re- 
pentance be before or after. 

3. But that which we can relie upon in this particular, and of which great ule 1s 
to be made, is this, That though all the evil events which are foreſeen, or ought to 
have been conſider'd, are imputed even then when they fare not in our power, to 


him who willingly brought 1a the cauſe of thoſe evils ; yet whatſoever was not 
foreſeen, 
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foreſeen, and therefore not defign'd, nor yet choten, by conſequence and implica- 
tion is nut 1mpured tO him that brought chat fooliſh neceſſity upon himſelf, Con- 
jſonant to this is the doctrine of S. auſtin, Culpandus et Loth non quanium inceſins in lib22-con, 
ebrietate admiſſus, fed quantam ebrietas merctur, Lot was an(werable for his drunken- '*ut-<F-4 
neſs, bur not for his inceſt cauſed by his drunkenneſs, which he foreſaw not and de- 
ſigned not. But this cate alſo ſuffers alteration. For 1t Lot had been warned of the 
evils of his firſt nights drunkennels, and yet would be drunk the next night, he is 
not ſo innocent of the effect, the inceſt lies nearer to him. Oaly if after that moniti- 
on he ſuſpected as little as at firſt, he was not indeed guilty of the inceſt directly, 
but of a more intolerable drunkennels and a carelels {pirit, who by the hrit ſad event 
did not conſider, and was not affrighted from the intolerable cauſe. But thus if a 
ſervant throws himſelf into a pit, and breaks a leg or an arm that he might not work, 
his not working is as much imputed ro him as his uncharitable injury to himſelf : 
but ifafterwards, ( as Pjrrhodid ) he {ce his Maſter faln intoa ditch, and by reaſon 
of that firſt fali he cannot help his Maſter out, that is not to be 1mputcd to him ; for 
he will'd it not, it was not included virtually in any act of his will or underſtanding. 
And thus it is alſo in the Divine judgments, which it we procure by our own vile- 
neſſes, all that impotency and diſability of obeying God 1n external religion which 
is conſequent to the ſuffering that judgment which himlelt procurd, and by which 
he is faln ſick or mad or lame, is not imputed to him ; becaule ro make himſelf guilty 
of a thing, it is not ſufficient that he be the -er7torious cauſe of that which procur'd 
it, but he mult be the voluntary and diſcerning cauſe. That evil of which a man is 
only the meritorious cauſe depends upon another will belides his own, and is indeed 
an effec deſerv'd by him, but not willingly conſented tov, but very much againſt 
him; and therefore can never be imputed to him to any other purpole, but to up- 
braid his infelicity, who juſtly ſuffers what he would not foreſee, and now cannot 
avoid. 

5. 4. Whena manfalls into a ſtate or condition in which he cannot chuſe, thoſe 
as which are done in that ſtate are imputed to him, if they be ſuch acts to which 
no new conſent is requir'd, but that it be ſufficient that he donot diſſent, and if 
thoſe acts be conſonant to his former will, all ſuch effects are imputed to the will. 
Thus if Tris being a Catechumen deſir'd to be baptiz'd, and then falls into mad- 
neſs, or ſtupidity, or alethargy, he is capable of being baptized, becaule no:hing 
is in ſome perſons requir'd but a mere ſulceptibility, and thar rhere be no juſt impe- 
diment ; the grace of the Sacrament being ſo mere a favour, that it is the trſt 
grace to which nothing an our parts is previous, but that all impediments be re- 
moved. Since therefore in this a man is paſſive, his preſent indiſpolition of making 
new ads of ele&ion rendershim not incapable of .receiving a favour ; always pro- 
vided that there was inthim no indiſpoſition and impediment before his preſent ac- 
cident, but-that he did defire it and was capable before : that volition hath the 
ſame effec inthe preſent ſtate of madneſs or ſtupidity as it could have if it had been 
well. But when this comes to-bereduc'd-to pratice, I know of no material change 
it works upon the man in caſe he dies in that ſad afflition, but what was by the 
mercies of God laid up for him upon the account of his own goodneſs and the mans 
former deſire. But if he does live, that ſuſception of the Sacrament of Baptiſm 
is {ufficient for him for his whole life, and the days of his recovery ; that is, all 
that which hecould be bound to in the ſuſception, is perform'd effectively in that 
ftate.in which he could not preſently chuſe. Bur I (hall reſume this conſideration 
_ enquiry upon occaſion of ſomething to be explicated in the ſixth Rule of this 

apter. 

6. 5- But in matter of puniſhment the caſe is ſomething different. The caſe 15 this ; 
eMizalaus a Florentine (mote an Officer of the Great Duke in the Court, and appre- 
hending that he was in great danger of ſuffering a great puniſhment, grew {ad and 
impatient, and at laſt diſtracted : the queſtion upon the cale is, 


Queſtion. 


Whether or no Mizaldus may, being mad, be puniſhed by death, or the abſciſſion of his 
hana, for a fatt he did in his health and the days of underſtanding. To this the aniwers 
are various by reaſon of the {everal caſcs that may ariſe. 
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2, In puniſhments where no judicial proceis is requird, a man that is mad may Le 
puniſh'd for what he did when he was lober. It a lon ſtrikes his Fatlicr, and then 
falls mad, the Father may dilinherit him tor all his madneſs, becaulc the Father may 
procecd ſummarily and upon ſenle of the crime; and he that by his own voluntary 
act did deſerve it, is not by madneſs made uncapable of the puniſhment, to which in 
this caſe nothing but a paſſivenels is requir'd. 

3. This allo holds in caſes of puniſhments ipſo fa&o incurr'd, that is, which a man 


is fallen into as ſoon as ever the crime is committed. And of this there 1s a duublc 


realon ; the one is becaule the puniſhmeat 1s actuaily incurred betore he is actually 
mad, for the very crime it ſelfis ro himasa Judge and (entence, and the function of 
the law is all the (olennity : and that's the other reaſon, conlequent to the former ; 
in this caſe there needs no proceſs, and therefore the ſinners indilpolitiun cannut make 
him uncapable of paſſing into puniſhment. 

4. In puniſhments Emeradatory, that is, ſuch which beſides the exemplar juſtice, 
intend to reform the Criminal, hethat 1s fallen into madnels ought nor to luffer them, 
whether the {entence be to be pals'd by the Law or by the Judge, whether it be (o- 
lema or ſummary, whether it be paſs'd before h:s calamity or atter. The reaſon of 
this 1s plain, becaule {uch puniſhments being 1n order to an end which cannot be ac- 
quired, are wholly to no purpole, and therefore are tyrannical and unrealonable ; 
the man is not capable of amendment, and therefore not of ſuch puniſhments which 
are emendatory. | 

But afterall this, the moderation of charity in Chriſtian Judicatories is ſuch as 
that they refuſe to inflict corporal penalties on diſtracted people, it being enough that 
they are already but too miſerable. 

Solus te jam preſtare poteſt 

Furor inſontem : proxima puris 

Sors eſt manibus, neſcire nefas, 
He that knows not what he does, or what he hath done, is next to him that is inno- 
cent. And when the mans civilly dead, it is to little purpoſe to make him ſink 
further under the civil ſword. That's a dreadful juſtice and lecurity that would kill 
a mantwiceover. Only when any thing of example, or publick intereſt, or dete- 
ſtation of the fact is concern'd, it may be done according to the former mealures, 
and for the preſent conſiderations ; juſt as it is in ſome caſes lawful to punith a man 
after he is dead, by denying him an honourable and Chriſtian ſepulture : where al- 
though there be ſomething particular in this caſe, the nature of this puniſhment be- 
ing ſuch, that becauſe we donot bury them before they be dead, this evilmuſt be in- 
flicted upon him that feels it not, or not at all be inflicted ; yet indeed it is true that it 
ought not at all to be inflicted upon any direc account of juſtice, but upon collateral 
conliderations, as for terror and exemplarity; and fo it may be in the caſe of the 
preſent queſtion. 


— 


Sef.2. Of the Diminutions of voluntary actions : and firlt of Ignorance, 
and its influence into the morality of Humane actions. 


RULE V. 


Nothing is good or bad, but what we know, or concerning which we can deliberate. 


I. HE great meaſures of morality are, Chuſe the good, and eſchew the evil: before 


theſe can be cholen or avoided they muſt be conſider'd and diſcern'd. And 
therefore thole things concerning which there can be no deliberation are nel- 
ther morally good nor bad, and thoſe perſons who cannot deliberate, can neither 
be vertuous nor vicious; but the things may be lawful, and the perions be —_ 
ur 
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but both of them negatively, that is, the things are not evil, and the perſons are not 


——_-———_- 


criminal. And thereforeS. Pau! celebrating the immenſe love of God to mankind, 1 Timoth, 4, 


ſays, that God would have all men to be ſaved; and in order to this, he adds, he 
would have all men come to the knowledge of the truth, as knowing this to be the only 
way : no man can be favd unleſs he knows ſaving truth, but every man may be 
ſav'd unleſs it be his own fault ; and therefore there is toevery man reveal'd fo much 
truth as is ſufficient to his ſalvation. It may be this ſaving truth is reveal'd by de- 
grees, and fo that he who hath the firſt general propoſitions of nature and reaſon, and 
uſes them well, ſhall have more, even ſo much as is neceſſary until he comes to all- 
ſufficient knowledge. He that comes to God ((aith s. Paul ) muſt believe that God 
i, and that he us a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him. This is the Gentiles 
Creed, but ſuch as at firſt will be ſufficient to bring them unto God ; whither when 
they are come he will give them his Holy Spirit, and teach them whatſoever is yer 
neceſſary, Iam not here to diſpute what is likely to be the condition of Heathens 
in the other world : it concerns not us, It 15 not a caſe of Conſcience: bur we are 
ſure that all men have the Law of God written in their hearts; that God is ſo ma- 
nifeſted in the creatures, and ſo communicates himlelfto mankind in benefirs and 
blefſings, that no man hath juſt cauſe tolay he knows not God. We (ce allo that 
the Heathens are not fools, that they underſtand arts and ſciences, that they dif- 
courſe rarely well of the works of God, of good and evil, of puniſhment and re- 
ward: andit were {trange that it ſhould be impoſſible for them to know whar is ne- 
ceſſary,. and ſtranger yet that God ſhould exact that of them which is not poſſible 
for them to know. Bur yet on the other fide, we fee infinite numbers of Chriſtians 
that know very little of God, and very many for whom there is no courle taken that 
they ſhould know bim ; and what ſhall be the event of thele things is hard to tz11. 
Burt it is very certain that without a man's own fault, no man ſhall eternally pe- 
riſh : and therefore it is allocertain that every man that will uſe what diligence he 
can and ought in his circumſtances, he ſhall know all that in his circumſtances is 
neceſſary ; and therefore Juſtin Martyr ſaid well, Voluntate ienorare illos, qui res ad 
cognitionem ducentes habent, nec de ſcientia laborant, Every man hath enough of 
knowledge to make him good if he pleaſe : and it is infinitely culpable aud criini- 
nal, that men by their induſtry ſhall become fo wiſe in the affairs of ric wertd, 
and ſo ignorant in that which is their Eternal intereſt ; it is becaule they love iz 
nor. 


Non aurum in viridi queritts arbore, Bre:h.lib.z, 
Nec vite gemmas carpitis : ds Conlo}, 


Non altis _ montibus abaitis 
Ut piſce aitetis dapes, 
No man looks for Emeralds in a Tree, nor cuts his Vines hoping that they will bleed 
Rubies or weep Pearls. Which of all the Heathensor Chriſtians ever went to take 
Goats in the Tyrrhexe waters, or look'd for Cryſtal in a Furnace? Many know what 
Pits have the beſt Oyſters, and where the fatteſt Tortoiſe feeds, 
Sed quonam lateat quod cupiunt bonum 
Neſcire cacti ſuſtinent : 
Ex quod ſtelliferum trans abiit polum 
Tellure demerſi petunt, | 
and yet they look for immortality in money, and dig deep into the Earth, hoping 
there to find that bleſſedne(s which their reaſon tells them dwells beyond the Stars. 
Men have enough of reaſon and law put into their hearts by which they read the will 
of God ; and therefore no man can in the univerſal lines and meaſures of ſalvation 
pretend ignorance : I am ſure we cannot, and that is all that concerns us. And 
therefore ignorance in the Law of God, in that which concerns our neceſſary duty, 
is ſo far from exculing any thing it cauſes, that it ſelf is very criminal, Noz eff 


levits omnino neſcire quod lceat, quod facere aliquid quod ſcias non licere, To do ſome Sencca, 


things that we know to be unlawful, is not ſo great a crime, as to be wholly igno- 
rant of what is and what is not lawful.So that ſince the great end why God hath given 
us liberty and election, reaſon and underſtanding, is that by theſe we ſhould ſerve him 
and partake of his felicities, ir follows that in all that is of neceffity to our ſalvation 
God is not wanting togive us ſufficient notice ; and of good and evil in general every 
man that hath rhe uſe of realon does or may underſtand the rules and differences. 
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But if we deſcend to particular rules and laws, the caſe is different. S. Gregory 
Nyſſen ſaid, Univerſalium ſecundum elettionem non eſſe involuntariam ignorantiam, ſed 


particularium, A man cannot againſt his will be ignorant of the univerſal precepts 


that concern our life Eternal and Election, bur of particulars a man may. That a man 
muſt not oppreſs his brother by cruel or crafty bargains every man ought to know : 
but there are many that do not know whether all ulury be a cruelty or oppreſſion, or 
in any ſence criminal. But concerning theſe things we may better take an eſtimate 
by the following meaſures. 


* # * 
Of what things a man may or may not be innocently ignorant. 


1. No man can be innocently ignorant of that which all the Nations of the world 


3 have ever believed and publickly profeſſed ; as that there i a God; that God is good, 


and juſt, and true ; that he is to be worſhipped ; that we muſt do 0 more wrong than we 
are willing to receive or ſuffer. Becauſe theſe things and the like are ſo conveyed to us 
in our creation that we know them without an external Teacher ; and yet they are {0 
every where taught, that we cannot but know them, if we never conſulted with our 
natural reaſon. 

2, No Chriſtian can be innocently ignorant of that which the Catholick Church 
teaches to be neceſſary to ſalvation. The reaſon of this is, becauſe every one that 
knows any thing of God, and of Heaven and Hell, as every Chriſtian is ſuppos'd to 
do, cannot but know it is neceſſary he learn ſomething or other in order to it ; and 
if any thing, then certainly that which is neceſſary : and of that nothing can: fo well 
judge, nothing can teach (o readily as the whole Church ; for if the whole Church 
reaches it as neceſſary, then it is taught every where, and at all times, and therefore 
to be ignorant of ſuch things can never be ſuppos'd innocent. 

3. Ofthat which is by ſeveral Churches and ſocieties of wiſe and good men diſpu- 
ted, a man may be innocently ignorant; for there is ſuppos'd difficulty, and obſcu- 
rity, and every degree of thele 1s the greateſt indication that there is not of them any 
abſolute neceſſity. What God hath made neceſſary to be known, he hath given ſut- 
ficient means by which it can be known. But becauſe every man cannot diſpute, 
and of them that can, very many do it to very little purpoſe, and they had better 
let it alone, and by diſputing men often make more intrigues, but {eldom more 
manifeſtations of what 1s obſcure it is certain that which cannot be known but 
with ſome difficulty and more uncertainty, may beunknown with very much inno- 
Cence. 

4. Thoſe things which do not concern good life, and the neceſſities of this world 


' andoftheother, are not of neceffity to be known by every one ; becauſe there is be- 


yond theſeno common and univerſal neceſſity. But beyond theſe, 

5. Whatſoever concerns every mans duty in ſpecial, to which he is ſpecially ob- 
lig'd, of that he cannot innocently be ignorant, becauſe he hath brought upon him- 
ſelf a ſpecial obligation of a new duty, to which he muſt take care that ſufficient 
aids and notices be procur'd. Thus muſt a Biſhop underſtand not only the articles 
of faith, but the rules of manners, not only for himſelf, but for thoſe which 
are under his charge ; he muſt be able to inſtru others in the myſteries of religi- 
on, and to convince the gainſayers; that is, he muſt have knowledge ſufficient to 
do what God requires of him, and what himſelf hath undertaken. * But then as 
there is in the duty of every Chriſtian, ſo there is in the charge of every office, 
ſome rhings that are primely neceſſary, ſome things that are only uſeful, and ſome 
for ornament, and ſome for excellency and perfetion. So that as of every Chriſti- 
an ſo much knowledge is requir'd, that he be not ignorant of what is neceflary for 
his great calling, bur of other things leſs neceflary there is leſs knowledge requir'd ; 
ſoit is4n every ſpecial calling. For although a Biſhop muſt know how to teach 
ſound doctrine, and to reprove evil manners; and ifhe knows not theſe things, his 
Ignorance is criminal ; yet a Biſhop may be innocent and laudable, though he be not 


. folearned as S. Gregory A3ſſev. Valerius the Biſhop of Hippo was a good man anda 


good Biſhop, yet he was not ſo inſtructed and ableas his ſucceſſor S. Auſtin ; and 
Netarim of Conſtantinople was accounted a good Patriarch, yer he was very far 
ſhort of S. Chryſoſtom, Of what is more than of ſimple neceffity, ſome may = 

innocently 


UM 
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innocently ignorant, bur yet very few are, Becaule God hath not confin'd his pro- 
vidence and his {pirit to the miniſtery only of what is merely and indiſfeuſably ne- 
ce/ſary : and therefore when God hath largely diſpenied and open'd the treaſures of 
his wiſdom and heavenly notices, we ſhould do well not to content our ſelves with fo 
much only as will keep us from periſhing. Therefore that the Conſcience may be 
directed how far its obligation of enquiry does extend, and may be at peace when it 
enquires wiſely whethicr the duty be done, theſe are the beſt mealures whereby we 
can take account. 


hat diligence is neceſſary that our ignorance may be innocent. 


8, 1. Our enquiry after things neceſſary muſt have no abatement or diminution, 
nothing leſs than that it be lo great and diligent as that the work be done. Becaule 
whatloever is neceſſary is fufficiently communicated, and without that we cannot 
do our duty, or receive the felicity delign'd for us; and in that where God's part 
is done, if the event an{wer not, it is becaule we have not done our part, and then 
weare not innocent. So that inthele enquiries we are no otherwiſe to make a judg- 
ment of our diligence than by the event: whatſoever is leſs than that, is lels than 
duty. 

. But in things not abſolutely neceflary, ſuch which are of conveniency and or- 

nament, of advantage and perfection, it 15 certain we are not ried to all diligence 
that is naturally poſſible : and the reaſon 1s, becauſe thele things are not ſimply ne- 
cellary, and therefore not of neceſlity to be acquir'd by all means. Add to this, if a 
man were bound ro uſe all diligence to acquire all notices that can.be uſeful to him in 
his general or in his ſpecial calling, he ſhould tall under a perpetual rack of Conlct- 
ence, For conſidering that a mans life were not ſufficient todo this in ſome callings, 
and it is nece{fary in this world that a man. do many things more than the works of 
his office, he could never be tuffer'd to attend to any neceſſity, but whar is mere and 
indiſpenſable and indiviſible, and never uſe any divertiſement, recreation, variety 
or cale, but he muſt firlt be tied upon the wheel, and feel the pains of a doubting and 
tormenting Conſcience, by reaſon of the impoſſibility of knowing whether we have 
done all that we can. | 

10, 3- In acquiring notices concerning doing any work with advantages a moral di- 
ligence is neceſſary : for he that ſtops at the gate of ſimple neceſſity hath ſome love 
to himſelf, and great dread of God, but no love to him ; for love cannot conſiſt with 
a reſolution of knowing no more than we muſt needs ; to get ſo much znd no more 
will well enough ſerve the ends and the deſign of fear, but not of love: and theretore 
although the man that does lo is innocent ſo long as he is in that ſtate, and as Jong as 
that ſtate is acceptable ; yer becaule the ſtate of fear is but the ſtate of infancy and 
imperfection, it muſt proceed further, or be imperfe& for ever ; that {tate will not 
be accepted long. For if a man does his duty in that ſtate, he ſhall be enabled to go 
further ; and then he muſt, or elſe he ſins by deſpiling the ſpirit of grace. But if he 
does not do his duty in the firſt ſtate, then he muſt not in that ſtate of careleſneſs 
and neglect of uſing moral diligence pretend that he is innocent. A man that hath 
been bleſſed in his firſt attempts muſt ſtill follow the 'method and Oeconomy of 
the Divine ſpirit ; that is, as God increaſes in aids, ſo the man muſt encreaſe in 
diligence and labour, «nd muſt uſe what means are before him todo ſtill berter and 
betrer. 

Ii, 4. Inacquiring notices not ſimply neceſſary, 4 moral diligence is ſufficient. This is 
an immediate conſequent of the ſecond Rule, and therefore needs not particular con- 
firmation, bur explication rather. | 

Therefore by « Moral diligence is to be underſtood ſuch a diligence in acquiring 
notices as can * 1, confift with our other affairs, and the requiſites of our calling 
and neceſſities; * 2. ſuch as is uſual by our ſelves inthe obtaining things which we 
value; * 3. ſuch which is allowed by wiſe men, ſuch which a |piritual guide will 
approve; * 4, andiuchas we our ſelves do perceive to be the effects of a real de- 
ſire. For there ought to be nothing of {cruple or vexation 1n the acts of this dili- 
gence, nor in the enquiries concerning it. And therefore if we are lure we defire 
to know what we can, anddo towards it ſuch like things as we doin the purchaſe 
of other things which we greatly value, we may be at peace. For this thing 
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does not confiſt in an indiviſible point, it is not juſt thus much, neither more nor leſs ; 
but it is more or leſs according as our love is and our leiſure, our opportunities and 
abilities: and if we cannot judge concerning our ſelves ſo well as to reſt in peace, 
let us ask a ſpiritual guide, having firſt declar'd to him the narrative of our lite and 
actions whereby he ſhall be enabled to make a judgment. 


What is a probable ignorance ? 


Upon this account we can alſo give the meaſures and definitions of a probable j9;10- 
rance, that is, ſuch an ignorance which is next toan 1nvincible or an irremcdiable 
ignorance: this the Schools call probable. For as the invincible ignorance is a mere 
neſcience, and is either of ſuch things which we are not bound to know, becaule 
God requires them of no man ; or of ſuch _ which we cannot know, becauſe 
we never heard of them, and are not taught ſufficiently, and ſo God will not require 
them of us : ſo next to this ſtands the probable ignorance, that is, when the things 
i + pen to be known, and can be known if we would uſe all our natural and 
poſſible diligence ; but yet becauſe God hath not plac'd them in a neceſſary order to 
{alvation, he hath not tied us to uſe all our natural diligence, but ſome diligence he 
does require, which when we have us'd, and yet mils, the ignorance is probable. 
Now when that is ſo, we ſhall learn by the proportions to the deſcription of the parts 
and requilſites of a moral diligence, and by theſe following meaſures. 

I. Then our ignorance is probable, when we enter upon the action without teme- 
rity, and yet without doubt or trepidation ; that is, when our addreſs is with conli- 
deration, but we find no reluctancy againſt the action, nor remorſe after it. For 
then it muſt be that we have faith, and do it with a good mind, not againſt our 
Conſcience ; and yet having no fierceneſs of paſſion or fancy, and a mind wary 
enough to diſcern any objection that is near, it will be very probable that there is 
none at all but what ſtands a great way off, and therefore far enough from diſturbing 
the innocence ofthe action. 

2; Bur this is ro-be underſtood only in the ordinary accidents and traverſes of our 
lives. But if it be tm mattersof great concernment, ſuch as are above our ordinary 
imployments, as it it be inthe actions and duties of an eminent office, it is not 
ſufficient that we have no;regret or remorſe, but we muſt have an actual conſidera- 
tion, a plain perceiv'd deliberation and counſel, and then no regret. It is not here 
enough that we have nothing againſt it, but we muſt have ſomething for it, becauſe 
in ſuch perſons and in ſuch accidents the proceſs ought to be more than ordinary ; 
that as there are:greater abilities requir'd to the performance of that office, ſo there 
may be a proper uſe and exerciſe of thoſe abilities. And there is in this a great evi- 
dence of truth. For in ordinary things, it is very often ſo that they are well enough 
ifthey have notevidently any evilin them. But in the actions of publick imploy- 
ments things are not ſo indifferent ; they do hurt unleſs they do good, they are 
ſcandalous if they be ſuſpicious ; they are deſign'd always to do benefit, and if they 
donot they cannot be juſtified, and therefore they muſt be look'd on with an actual 
conſideration : in which ſtate of things it is certain that every thing will occur that 
isobyious to be confidered ; and what is not obvious to ſuch perſons is indeed very 
difficult, and may well be ſuppos'd to leave a probable and very excuſable igno- 
rancec. * 

3. This alſo is to be extended to the caſe of confident affeverations, and confirm- 
ing any propoſition with an oath, in which noman can have a probable ignorance, 
bur he that hath us'd a diligence of enquiry ſo great as to give confidence great 
enough to an oath, which muſt be of a thing fo ſure, that nothing can be a caule 
of doubt, unleſs ſome ſecret and undiſcerned thing, to which a great and proporti- 
onable diligence hath not arriv'd and made diſcovery, do accidentally intervene. 
No man muſt ſwear a thing is ſo, and yet at laſt ſay, I did bona fide ſuppole it fo: 
but Icxamin'd it, I ſearch'd as well as I could, I entred into all the corners of it, I 
had great reaſons to believe, I had fair aſſurances it was ſo, and I every day am al- 
ſur'd of many things of which I had leſs teftimony. If beyond this any thing elcapes 
him, the ignorance is probable and excuſable. But the rule is the ſame as at 
firſt: He is {uſficiently and innocently confident, who hath no diſtruſt, and 


upon enquiry finds no cauſe of diftruſt; always provided that the enquiry be 
in 
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in proportion to the dignity, and difficulty, and duty of, the occaſion and ſubjeRt 

matter, 

16, By the uſe of theſe premiſles it will be eaſte to determine Plato's Cale of Conſci- 
ence which he propounded to Hippias the Sophiſter. Whether is the better or © Mendacto, 

worſe, he that {ns willingly, or he that fins by folly and ignorance? of them that 

wraſtle, whether is the more inglorious, he that falls willingly, or he that is thrown 

in deſpite of himſelf and all his ſtrength ? whether foot is better, that which halts 

upon deſign, or that which halts with lameneſs ? whether were it better for a Man 

to have a fool or a knave to his ſervant? But this diſcourſe of Plato concerns arts 

only and ſciences. But Hippias anſwered well, It was not lo int vertues ; the diffe- 

rences of which Plato did not ſezm to diſcern, but Ariſtotle afterwards very well 1b. 6. Ethic. 

explicated. The ſence of which in order to the purpole of the preſent Rule is well ©! 5: 

expreſſed by Seneca; Vis ſcire quam diſſimilis et aliarum artium cognitio & hujus ? In 

illis excuſatins et wvoluntate peccare quam [ caſu,] tynorantia : in hac maxime culpa et, 

ſponte delinquere. If a Grammarian ſpeaks a lolceciſm on purpoſe, he bluſhes not ; 

but if ignorantly, he hath reaſon to be aſham'd, It the Phyſician knows not what 

his Patient ailes, it is more ſhame to him than if he on purpole names a wrong dil- 

eaſe. At in bac parte wivendi, turpior volentium culpa eff, But in manners to erre 

willingly is the more intolerable. The realon of theſe things is plain, which _ 

who pleaſe may read in * Gifa»iws the interpreter of Ariſtotle, and | « Marſilins Fi- © 31-5: Et 

cinus the expoſitor of Plato: for indeed it is evident that to moral actions the re&i- y in Hippia 

tude of the appetite is requir'd, and ſo to arts and ſciences and the vertues intel- 9% 

leual. Ir is enough to art that the work be well done, though with what mind it 

matters not as to that : and when the [ta/iaz Painter, who was to depict a Crucifix, 

hir'd a Slave to be tied to a Croſs, that he might lively repreſent a body fo hanging 

and ſo extended, did afterward ſtab him to the heart, that he might (ce and perceive 

every poſture and accent and little convulſion of a dying Man, he was very much 

the worſe Man for it, but ho whit the worſe Painter ; as appear'd by the incompa- 

rable excellency of that piece ; and the principles of Art cannot be corrupted with 

the evil manners of the Man: but becauſe evil delires pollute the manners, the will 

is to be taken care of, as the principle of all morality. To which we may add that 

he who in arts erres willingly, can mend it when he pleaſe ; but ſo cannot he that 

errs ignorantly. Ignorance is the only diſparagement of his art, and malice is the 

only diſparagement of our manners. 


Epili. $8, 


17. But this, though diſputed to little purpoſe amongſt the Philoſophers , may be 


of good uſe in Caſes of Conſcience. Cardinal Gampegins having wickedly faid to Sleidan, lib. 4. 
the Senate at Norimberg, that it was worſe for a Prieſt to marry than to | Ar wg 

offer'd in juſtification of it a reaſon that could leſs be juſtified. For (faith he) the 
Prieſt that fornicates knows he does amiſs, and therefore may 1n time repent ; but 
the Prieſt that marries thinks he does well, and therefore will never change his mind, 
he will never repent. It is true, he needs not, becauſe he believes he does well ; 
and he is not deceived. But ſuppoſe he were deceiv'd, and abus'd by error, what 
Man before him was ever ſo impious as to ſay that he that knows he does evil is in a 
better condition than he that errs with a good mind, and ſuppoſes he does very well ? 
For ths preſent, the ſtate is infinitely different : and for the time to come, which 
is the more likely to obtain mercy, he that does a thing ignorantly, or he that does 
it maliciouſly, we ſhall not need to appeal any whither bur to all the notices of 
vertue and vice which are in Mankind. 

18, Indeed there are ſome fins of ignorance, that is, ſuch which are ſubje&ed in the 
underſtanding, which are worſe than ſome ſins of malice, or ſuch which are ſubject- 
ed wholly in the will and the faculties which obey it. . Thus to be ignorant of the 
fundamental articles of faith is a worſe ſtate of things than to have committed an 
act of gluttony, or to have entertain'd a wanton thought, or to have omitted Di- 
vine ſervice upon a Feſtival, The Fews had an opinion that thoughts were free, and 
God did not require them of us with ſeverity; but a thought againſt faith, thar 
was highly criminal. Cogitationem pravam Deus non habet vice faith, niſi con- in Tfal. 66, 
cepta fuerit in Dei fidem atque religionem, (aid R. David Kimchi ; tmeaning "- '* 
that no fin was greater than hereſie, or an error in Faith. But the reaſon of 
this is, not only becauſe the effe& of hereſie is, like the plague, infectious and 
diſſeminative ; but becauſe by how much the articles of faith are more neceſſaryto be 
Yyy 3 believed, 
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believed, by ſo much is the ignorance of them more criminal, and more voluntary, 
and therefore leſs excuſable. But even in matters of faith, where there is leſs of 
malice or wilful negligence ingredient into the ignorance of them, there the crime 
is leſs than any thing elſe, be the inftance what it will. But this will be more ex- 
plicit in the ſequel. 


RULE VI. 
Ionorance does always excuſe the fae, or diminiſh the malignity of it, or change the kind 
and nature of the ſin. 


Gnorance according to its ſeveral capacities, and the ſeveral methods of art and 

ways of ſpeaking, hath ſeveral diviſions. Burt all are reducible to this in order 

to Conicience. Ignorance is either voluntary or involuntary, It is vincible or invin- 

cible, that is, it can be helped or it cannot. It 1s the cauſe of the attion, or it only 

goes along withit. And of thele ſeveral ignorances there are many degrees, but no 
more kinds that are here fit to be conſidered. 

2. T. The firſt ſort of ignorance, which is i»volantary, invincible, and antecedent, 
that is, is 7he cauſe of an attion, ſo that the thing would not be done but by that igno- 
rance, does certainly make the action alſo it ſelf involuntary , and conſequently 

1. 9. de jur, 20t Criminal. In this ſence is that of the law, Errantis nulla woluntas, nullus cog- 
& fa. ignor, ſexſus, They that know nothing of it, conſent not. This is meant of ignorance 
nt hb that is involuntary in all regards, that is, ſuch as 1s neither choſen dire&tly nor in- 
pluyi, dire&ly, but is involuntary both in the effe& and in the cauſe. Thus what fools 
and mad-men and infants do is not at all imputed to them, becaule they have no un- 
derſtanding to diſcern good from evil, and therefore their appetite is not deprav'd 
wt or malicious which part loever they take. Ee > &To IeSioews 1 viBers TUVISaTY, 
de injur, EX0AYI ws AbYWpey Toy MAarvopyoy, % Toy viTIO”, & % WAN! TWGy 1 Ii Ao yy VBekouot, 
pA xaTHye dai Iris Soxtor Irafeouw exe vBerCorruy pn afar po, faith the law, 
according to the interpretation of the Greeks. Injury proceeds from the affection, 
and conſequently we ſay that a mad-man or an infant if they ſtrike or reproach any 
one they are not criminal, they have done no injury becauſe they perceiv'd it not. 
Nec reputantur infantie anni qui ſenſu carent, faith Pliny ; The years of infancy come 
not under the notice of laws and judges, of right or wrong, for they have no rea- 
de Hippocrat, ſon, that is, they uſe none. $0 Galen, To wir 3, pn pions Aoyiopg prte To Inge, 
&Platon.placit, P \ F \ "ey © \ v / < 1 1 
prTe Ta& pin, % Tee Tov Teps # Xpugrmmroy wrohoynrai, All the (cholars of Chryſip- 
apud Scobzum £#5 Conſtantly affirm that beaſts and babies have no uſe of reaſon. And Tamblichus 
__ ſuppos'd that the rational ſoul was not infus'd into children before the tenth year of 
"_ their age. But that is more reaſonable which almoſt all wiſe Men (excepting the 
*J- Anim, Stoicks) affirm, and is thus expreſſed by * Gregory Nyſſen, and his contemporary 
t deNat, Hom, || Nemefins in the very ſame words ; 'E: 8  opuSy rears ovor TAE Bpeqeow 1 anoyCe worn 
Þ-2. Xiv105 TEIGEG 0 AG uyly hoyoelu Gap ty avTR, emabnrep avtaropuc 3 Thy Aoyt- 
xlu} &radÞeixyo evigyacy, Although in infants there is no attion or motion of reaſon, yet 
we ſay that they have a reaſonable ſoul; for they manifeſt the uſe of it when they are grow- 
ing up. | 
Bur this occaſions a difficulty in this ſubje&. For we ſee the rational ſoul 
exerciling its operations in ſome ſooner, in ſome. later ; and as the body grows 1n 
ſtrength and grandeur, ſo does the ſoul in the uſe of reaſon and powers of delibera- 
tion and choice, | | 
Nam velut infirmo pueri teneroque vagautur 
Lucret, I. 3, oy » ſic animi ſequitur ſextentia tennis, 
Inae ubi robuſtis adolevit viribus etas, 
Conſilium quoque majus, & auttior eft animi vis, 
And Hippocrates adds that the ſoul does grow, arbpure 4uyh de querar axe SavaTtyy 
A Man's ſoul is born every day of a Man's life, it always receives ſome increment. 
Now the queſtion is, 

4. How long ſhall infant ignorance or childiſhneſs excuſe ſo far as that the attions they do 

ſhall be reckon'd neither to vertue nor to wice? 


To this it will not be poſſible to give a ftrict and definite anſwer, but a rule and a 
| - mealure 


Curar.l, of all Humane Attions, 


meaſure may be given. Poſjidonins laid, Muixepy per Ta mpate 2 ade; irepyear mHr9 
[ Aoyipizory | miye 5 4 io vegs A TPTEAG IU Tee Thy TEoI4peoxatdexastry rAuKIQAv, The 
rational faculty is at fir#t very weak, but it great and ſtrong about the age of fourteen 
years, and Plutarch lays that the Szoicks affirmed apyera TEA&OTHTO TEC Tu 
Seurieny iBIopal ea, about the ſecond Septenary, or the fourteenth year, they begin tobe 
perfect : but Zeno ſaid that from that year complete, reAaG7a it is perfect, that is, 
as toall capacities of reward and puniſhment. But in this there was great variety, Piog. La-rt. 
For ſome laws would puniſh boys after twelve years, not before: to the Salic law, me 
Si quis paer infra duodecim annos aliquam culpam commiſerit, fredus ei non requiratur, © *: 
A boy before he is twelve years ola, committing. a fault is not tied to make amends or com- 
poſition, Serviws upon that of Virgit, | 
Alter ab undecimo tum me jam ceperat annus, lays, the thirteenth in 8. Eclog, 
year is meant, becauſe that was next to puberty ; for, ſays he, the law judges of is. 
maturity not only by years but by the habit and ſtrengrh of the body. But though 
this be leſs by one year than that of the Stoical account, and more by one year than 
-that of the Salic law ; yet we find in the law of the Greeks and Komars that after 
ſeven years complete boys were puniſhable : ſo the * Baſilica, | «Michael 4:taliotes *lib.6o tir,zg, 
and ſome others. ie FG 
5. But this variety was not wholly arbitrary, but it was commonly eſtabliſhed upon 
reaſon ; for the differences were made by the different nature of the crimes of which 
boys were not equally capable in every year : bur although in every crime {ome were 
forwarder than others, yet all were capable of ſome ſooner than of others. Spite and 
malice comes ſooner than luſt : and therefore if a boy after ſeven years old kill'd a 
Man, he was liable to the /ex Cornelia de Sicariis ; but not fo if he were a pathick Vide Camas. 
and a correſpondent in unnatural luſts, as appears in «Matthews Blaſtares and Leo; if png 
he were under twelve years, he had impunity, quum #tas ipſa arguments fit neſcire en; uit.mm, 21, 
quid patiatur, ſaid the Emperor, His age is an argument of his ignorance, that he knows 
not what he ſuffers. For in theſe things it was reaſonable that Galen ſaid of Hippocr a- 
tes, vimia, Mya Ta mixer ns, infancy ts to be reckon'd until youth, or a power of gene- 
ration: and that was it which I oblerv'd before out of Servins, Bene cum annis jungit 
habitum corporis, Nam & in jure pubertas ex utroque colligitur. The ſtrength of body 
muſt be ſuppos'd before you allow them ſtrength of reaſon, that is, a power to de- 
liberate and chuſe thoſe fins to which they cannot be tempted before they have natu- 
ral capacities. But this, I ſay, relates only to the crime of uncleanneſs. Now be- 
cauſe this was commonly the firſt of our youthful fins, malice in infancy being pro- 
digious and unnatural, which caus'd that advice of S. Part, I malice be children ; 
therefore wiſe Men and the laws did uſually reckon that age to be the firit beginning 
of their choice as well as of their ſtrength. But this rule is very far from being certain, 
and therefore S. 4u#iz blames heb fon do not impute any fins to boys before the 1; >. «- ce- 
age of fourteen ; Merito crederemus (faith he) fi nulla eſſent peccata niſi que membris nl. ad liter, 
genitalibus admittuntur, We might well do ſo if there were no fins but the ſins of 773 
luſt : but they can ſteal ſooner, and they can lie, and, as unnatural and as unuſual 
as it is, they can be malicious, ſomeiſaoner, ſome” later, according to the baſenel\s 
of their diſpoſition, their pregnancy and education. 4. Gellins tells that Decemwviri, 1, ir, cap. 18. 
who wrote the Laws of the XII. Tables, ex ceteris mansfeſtis furibus liberos werberari, 
addicique juſſerunt ei cui fattum furtum eſſet, They caus'd thieving boys to be whipp'd 
and given up to them from whom they had ſtoln ; and if they cut corn by night and | 
ſtole it, they were to be chaſtis'd by the diſcretion of the Pretor ; which allo Plizy *: 13: Pr 3: 
notes. But then this alſo is tobe added, that even in theſe things although they did 
not eſteem them innocent, yet becauſe their underſtanding was but little, and their , | 
choice proportionable, they inflicted but eafie puniſhments : which Theophanes ex- |. —_ 
preſſed by I o (8bnmv [4.0 FIYGCH, they were beaten wit h thongs y Or rods, Or 7er ula's. Silzy, habena« 
6, From hence we may take an eſtimate how it is in' this affair as to the queſtion and 
relation of Conſcience. For then theſe wiſe Men and wile law-givers did declare 
them puniſhable when they did ſuppoſe them criminal ; though 1n the Sanction of 
laws they were to proceed by rule, and determine ws; & 79 roav as things were moſt 
commonly. But then it is to be conlider'd, that ſince they being to make a 
rule could not at all take in extraordinaries, and: there would many particulars 
and haſty inſtances be palſs'd before it could come to a juſt meaſure and regular 
eſtabliſhment, we muſt therefore proceed tomething otherwiſe in the Court of 
Conſcience. 


199 


dePlacir.phi'of, 


$. Cc, 24. 
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Boox IV. 
Conſcience. For, as Libanius (peaking concerning boys, laid, T#70 #4 tr 7wvonn 
Declamat. 21» 55; g Tayra EvAnapTITY % Toppw pin btw; nnnias this is not a name of age that cannot fin 
and cannot be puniſhed. But Anaſtaſius Sinaita ſays that ſometimes God imputes (ins 
Queſt. 84. to boys from twelve year old and upwards. But S. Auſtin confels'd the fins of his firſt 
years.the peeviſhnels of his infancy,his wrangling with his nurſes, his very envying for 
the Nurſes milk and fondneſſes : this was indeed a greater piety than reaſon. But when 
he was a boy and robb'd an Orchyard,he had reaſon then to be troubled for it. The ſins 
of Children are but little,but they are ſins. Puerorum ſenſus in qualiacunque verba pro- 
rumpens, qui certe ad ea que majores ſapiunt pene nullus jr, When boys give evil 
words, it is almoſt nothing. But becaule it is but almoſt and comparatively no- 
thing, it is of it ſelf and abſolutely ſomething ; and we know not at what period 
of time any Child firſt comes to the uſe of reaſon, and therefore neither can we tell 
when God will impute their follies ; and when he does not impute their follies to 
damnation, it may be he will impute them fo far as to cauſe a ſickneſs or an im- 
mature and a haſty death. And therefore Parents and Tutors can never diſcharge 
their duty but by a coercion and ftri&t reſtraint of Children , from the very firſt 
beginning of their being capable of. laws, of the laws I mean of their Parents, 
and even before that to reſtrain them from the material parts of any evil, even from 
evil words which they underſtand not. For when they once have learnt the ſound 
they will quickly perceive the ſence: and although we account their infant mali- 
ces pretty and ſportive, yet becauſe we know not from what an early principle they 
come, nor how ſoon God will impute them, nor whither they will rend, nor what 
impreſſion they leave, we ſhould betimes exerciſe our legiſlative; and it is God's 
great mercy to Children that they can underſtand fear as ſoon as they can learn 
to ſin, that their evil company and evil inclinations may not prevent the diſci- 
pline of the Parents, but that God and the good things of his law may get the firſt 
Cicer. po Poſſeſſion. And he that will let his Children alone till they have pegmua panes, 
Cluent, animum confilio ac ratione firmatum , a fixed and ſetled judgment , ſhall find evil ha- 
bits fixt and permanent as the foot of a rock, and that good counſel will be tco 
late, too eafie a remedy. The ſum is this; So long as they are ignorant, that is, 
ſo ignorant that they know not how to deliberate ſufficiently to avoid a fin, o 
long their evil is not imputed, but together with their reaſon begins their vertue 
or their vice. 

7- 2. The ſecond ſort of ignorance is concomitaxt, that is, ſuch which is really and 
actually conjoyn'd with the cauſe of the action, but it ſelf is not the cauſe; for if 
the Man were not ignorant, he would do the thing nevertheleſs. Thus the boy 
that flung a ſtone at a bird, and hit his cruel ſtep-mother whom he knew not to be 
there, ſaid he did not then deſign it, -but the ſtone was well thrown. He that 
ſhoots an arrow at a ſtag and hits his enemy whom he reſolved to kill when he could 
well do it, but knew not art all that he was inthe buſh, hath an ignorance and a ma- 
lice at the ſame time ; and here.the queſtion is which prevails, the ignorance to 
excuſe, or the malice to condemn. To this I anſwer, that the ignorance excuſes 
that action, but not that Man. He is nota'mwrderer in that ſhooting, nor in the coun- 
ſels and deliberation of that ation ; but for his mind and his malice diſtin& from 
that action, he is proportionably guilty. But if the Man have no malice to the un- 
fortunate Man that is kill'd, then hes intirely innocent, if his ignorance be inno- 
cent. The mind of the Man is, and the action 1s; and if the ignorance were invin- 

L 15. f, de Clble and irremediable, then there is innocence on all parts. Noz conſentiunt quz 

Juris. , £rrant, ſaith the law. For there is in this concomitant ignorance the ſame reaſon as 

Ap mode *1n the antecedent, fo far as relates to that event, though not as to that ation: the 
action was indeed voluntary and not procurd by ignorance, but that event was ; 
and that being the thing only in queſtion, is to be accounted for, juſt as thoſe acti- 
ons which are wholly produc d by ignorance antecedent. : 

8. TIdenynot but the laws of wiſe Republicks have principally regarded the mind and 
Counſel of him that ſin'd, and that therefore the laws of the Romans under their 
Chriſtian Princes did profeſs to follow the law of God in the matter of involunta- 
ry murder, and fo did the Lombards and the Vifigeths ; yet ſomerimes this chance- 
medly was puniſh'd by alefſer puniſhment: ſo we find in the laws of the Thuriz- 
grans, ni nolens ſed caſu quodam hominem wvulneraverit vel occiderit , compoſit tonem 


1.5. Epit, Jegitimam ſolvat, If a Man unwittingly wounds or kills a Man, ſe relum fugit potins 
quam 
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quam jecerit, as Cicero expreſles the inſtance, if his arrow or weapon flipt from him, 
rather than was flung, he ſhall not be put todeath ; bur yet neither ſhall he wholly 


eſcape, bur mult pay a tine appointed by law. And there 1s ſome reaton for this. 


1. Becauſe the law muſt require the life and bloud of every of her Citizens from 


whom it is taken, and the external event, of which ſhe 1s the moſt competent judge, 
muſt as well as it may berepair'd. But 2. although it may appear that the event was 
not intended, yet it cannot ſo well appear whether the man did ule all that diligence 
and precaution which wiſe and good men ought to do to prevent miichiefs. And 3. 
ſomething is to be indulged to the injur'd perſon, ſome conſideration had of the grief 
and loſs and the paſſion of the relatives of the {lain perſon. And upon theſe conlide- 
rations God was pleaſed to appoint ſanctuaries for ſuch perlons ; which in true ſpeak- 
ing is but a juſt remedy for an unjuſt calamity, and ſuppoles that ſomething was per- 
mitred in favour of the relatives of the unhappy man that died, ſomething, I ſay, 
which yet was not always deſerv'd of him that was in _ to ſuffer ir. 

3. The third fort of ignorance is the worſt, it is that which is vizc/ble and volun- 
tary, that is, procur'd by the will, is not the prime caule of its actions, but the 
effet, brought in on purpoſe to make way for an eafie miſchief with a colour and ex- 
cuſe. Of this there are two noted and diſcernible degrees: Az ienorance craſſe and 
dull, and introduc'd by negligence voluntary and obſerved more or leſs ; and ar i2n0- 
rance affetted, that is, cholen and delighted in, to ſerve evil purpoſes. Now con- 
cerning theſe degrees of this criminal ignorance it 1s true of them both, that they 
bring guilt upon the head of the ignorant, according to their ſeveral proportions : 
but concerning the ations themſelves which are acted by men in that ſtate of ig- 
norance and diforder, there is ſomething of particular coggdration. For we find 
our Bleſſed Saviour praying for pardon for his perſecutors "po i this very induce- 


ment: Father, forgive them, for they know not what they id)" & *at 15, they do not Luke 23.34, 


now know, for they are blinded andare in a ſtate of ignorance: but that ir was 


Acts 3.17. 


vincible and voluntary appears by thoſe words of Chriſt, I# ye were blind, ye had not john g.41, 


fin'd ; but now ye ſay that you ſee, therefore your fin remains ; and having eyes they ſee 


not, that is, they would not ſee, they did it 'ignorantly, and they would not cure 
their ignorance, for it was evident that Chriſt ſaid and did enough infinitely to con- 
vince them that he was the Meflias. So alſo S. Paz!'s ignorance was very culpable, 
when'in Zeal and rage' he perſecuted the Church of God; bur yet this ignorance 
leflen'd the malice of the cfte, and diſpos'd him greatly towards pardon. Upon 
theſe conſiderations, it is a worthy enquiry into that effe& or influence which pro- 
ceeds even from a criminal ignorance and undiſcerning eſtate, and what it can ope- 
rate towards pardon. The queſtion then is, whether what is done by perſons that 
know not what they do, when that diſability to know is procur'd by themſelves, ei- 
ther by voluntary negligence, or malicious purpoſe, is a fin as great as if it were done 
knowingly. 


| Queſtion. 


The caſe is this, Marcus Bibulus falls frequently into drunkenneſs ; when he is 
drunk he fights, 'and fornicates, and ſteals, and does ( as it happens) all manner 
of impiety. Does hu drunkenneſſexcuſe, or does it extenuate, or does it aggravate his 

anlt ? 
/ The Greeks call'd theſe things TACras, that is,  & 7% oivs VC ers % oiadnToTE 
apuapriz, Contention and every miſchief that comes from wine, ſaith Heſychizs ; which 
when a man hath obſerved to be conſequent to his intemperance, or hath been fore- 
told of it by laws and wiſe perſons, he may juſtly fall under the ſentence not only 
of drunkenneſs, but of homicide, or inceſt, or whatever happens to be the vile 
daughter of ſo diſgrac'd a Mother. Drunkards are very often proud and quarrelſom : 


it Tim.1. 
Gal.1. 


and therefore to that of Solomon, Look not upon the wine when it i red, Rabba ſaith, Gemara $an- 
mT vinum cujus finis eſt ſanguis, Look not upon the wine whoſe end is bloud : bedrin ca.8, 
an 


Euſtathius faith, that the nurſes of Bacchus were painted, xariyuou wyepoly at 


uy eyycichd in, at oper. mTiTo 5 res aimyua ms X Inerwdes & Ports thy TY; pre” 
Suorras, having ſnakes and daggers in their hands, to ſhew ghat drunkards were beaſtly 
and bloudy, And therefore if ſuch perſons could have impunity, there were no 
{afery for the lives of innocent men, or the chaſtity of modeſt women. But they 


neither 


d Iliad.=. 


— 
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ad Nicom-1.3. noarlasnun lay 7 TATECH) laid Ariſtotle; They that being arunk do evil, are guilty of the 
_ injury. Becauſe they are cauſes of their Wn, Ignorance : for thcy might have abſtain'd 
Politic.2.cap. . {7072 that exceſs which caus'athem ignorantly to ſmite their Father, Fittacus by a law 
wm _ caus'd a double puniſhment to be inflicted upon drunkards, one for the caule, and 
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the other for the evil effet. The lame alloteems to be the ſence of Plato both in his 
firſt and in his ſixth book of Laws : but generally all the interpreters of 4ri/torle, the 
old Fhilolophers, the Mahumetans, and the Chriſtians, and the Heathens, areper- 
fettly of this perſwaſion, that the fins they do in their drunken hit are perfedtly to be 
imputed tothem. To this purpoſe 1s that of Cicero, Nam quit ſe propter vinum aut 
amorem aut iracundiam fugiſſe.rationem dicet, is animi vitio videbitur neſciſſe, non im- 
prudentta. Snare non impruadentia ſe defenaet, ſed culpa contaminabit, He that with 
wine or anger or luſt loſes his realon, cannot pretend ignorance or want of knowledge 
for his excuſe, for by his own fault he is polluted. And this is the ſence of the Do- 
ors of the Church. S. Baſil ſays drunkenneſs is aubaiper©. Saiuws tio: ©. Mavic, 
ſo S. Chryſoſtom ; woluntaria inſania, lo S. Auſtin ; al)aiper@. wariz, lo Ifidore Pelu- 
fiot : a voluntary Devil, a choſen Madneff, a ſpontaneews fury, And the very ſame 
words are usd by Seneca and Ammianus Marcellinns. And therefore the ſinning man 
muſt not excuſe him by his ſtupidity, and blame the wine, but himſelf only ; as 
Callicles inthe Comedy convinc'd Dinarchus when he pray'd him to give him pardon, 
ud animi impos vint vitio fecerim ; 
he was not himſelf when he did it, it was his wine not he. The old man anſwer'd 
him, {3h 
118 ET __s non placet ha, 
In mutym quzppiam conferri quod loqui non poteſk, Nam viniumſi 
Fabulari9oſit, ſe defenderit : non vinum moderari, 
Sed vine nt $o# widem probi ſunt : verum 
£) ni improbrs eſt, ſwve ſubbibit, ſive adeo caret temeto, 
Tamen ab ingenio eſt improbus. 


Blame not the wine: for wine does not govern a good man, but a good man the 
wine : But he that is wicked is wicked from within, whether he drinks or no. By 
theſe ſayings of wiſe men we perceive that they held not the drunkard innocent even 
in thoſe vileneſſes which hedid in his drunkennels ; and their reaſon was Philoſophi- 
cal, The effect from a voluntary cauſe is to be imputed to the firſt principle. 

But Commonwealths have another intereſt to ſerve ; they are to ſecure the lives 
and good things of their Citizens, and therefore they are by all means to effect what 
is neceſlary : and if drunken miſchiefs were unpuniſhd, men might pretend drun- 
kennels for an excuſe, anc make it really to be the warrant of thejy licentiouſnels, 
their rapine, their luſt or their revenge. 

Nam fi iſthuc jus eſt, ut tu iſthuc excuſare poſſes, 

Luce clara diripiamwns aurum eMatronu palam ; 

Poſt id ſiprenſi ſimus excuſemus ebrios 

Nos feciſſe amoris cauſa : nimis vile'ſt vinum atque amor, 

SZ ebrio atque amanti impune facere quod lubeat, licet, 
ſaid old Exclio to Lyconides, Ifdrunkenneſs may be our excuſe, let us go and drink 
drunk that we may rob the Matrons in the ſtreets. And Mannze! Paleologus tells of 
one that had a mind to be reveng'd and put ſome affront upon a great man ; and be- 
cauſe he durit not when he was ſober, hedrank himſelf into an impudent fiercenels, 
that he might firſt have bo/dnef, and then, as he hop'd, impunity. And therefore 
there may be great reaſon why the Civil laws of any Nation ſhould puniſh the evil 
effects of drunkennels not only for the evil Mothers ſake, but for the ſecurity of the 
Citizens, 

But in Theology and in the juſt eſtimate of things in order to Conſcience, we 
are to ſpeak and to proceed with ſome little difference. For if it be ask'd con- 
cerning the drunkenneſs, or concerning the man, there is no peradventure, but 
he is for theſe evil cfeRs the worle man, and the drunkennels 1s allo the greater 
crime. The drunkenneſs makes the injury or the murder leſs criminal than 


if it were done with actual reaſon and choice, but theſe make the drunkennels 
more 


UM 
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more intolerable and criminal. The man in chutug drunkenneſs with or for theſe 
effeas is much the worle man ; but the crime 1s the voluntary drunkenneſs, not the 
involuntary rage and injury. And this appears upon chele reaſons, 
\, TI, Becauſe by how much more the ſenſe and realon 1s depraved, by fo much the 
leſs the man hath pleaſure in his ſin. For if he be wholly mad or ſenſelefs, his fin 
is wholly uſeleſs to him, it does him no preſent delight, any more than to a beaſt to 
uſh with his horns ; which therefore is not criminal, becauſe he cannot refle& upon 
is own a&, he cannot chulſe it for a reaſonable conſideration, he hath no will to en- 
tertain it. But ifhe be not ſo far gone, then there is ſome proportion of guilt, be- 
cauſe there is of choice in the ſhipwracks of his reaſon and his will: and therefore Qu,89.in 
Theodoret ſaid, To 5 # thn; tya Two pi xexpapirny ovyſrwpn, Drunkenneſs hath Gael. 
ſome reproof, and ſome pity ; ſome puniſhment, and ſome pardon. And Arrim 
Menanaer ſaid, that per vinum ant laſciviam lapſis capitaly pena remittenda eft, They mil. 
that ſin by drunkenneſs or paſſion may be punith'd, but not _— » theſame with 
that in Strobe, Thy pebny avapaprimxoy Ti Teewxger, Even in the tfollies and ſtupidi- 
ties of drunkenneſs there is ſomething amiſs beſides the material part. But this is 
when there is ſomething left by which he can underſtand and chulſe ſomething of the 
crime. 
15, 2. The miſchiefs conſequent to drunkenneſs are therefore leſs moral evils, be- 
cauſe they do leſs moral miſchief. For no man by his Juſt ated in his drunkenneſs 
is made more luſtful, or by any a& then done is promoted towards a vicious habit ; 
for he knew not what he lid, and remembers it not: it is like Lot's inceſt, no more 
known after than before, and therefore it leaves na ſediment or lees behind it ; 
which ſhews it to have more natural vileneſs than moral, and therefore is nearer to 


pardon. 


Et cauſa juſta eſt, ſiquidem ita eff ut predicas, Aulul.A, a, 
Te eam compreſſiſſe vinolentum virginem. Scen. 7. 


If the young man was drunk when he lay with her, he hath ſome excuſe, that is, as 
to his luſt ; bur that is an aggravation of his drunkenneſs, and he is not the more 
—_— when the aggravation of his ſin and puniſhment is only plac'd upon the 
right caule. 

I6, 7 If the conſequent miſchiefs of drunkenneſs were —_— thoſe ſins which ma- 
terially they are, that is, if they were properly guilty of all that they ignorantly 
do, then it would follow, that becauſe murder is worle than drunkenneſs, and yer 
that murder was involuntary, ſome aQion that is involuntary would be more mali- 
cious than that which is choſen. If it be replied that thoſe conſequent acts are cho- 
ſen, becauſe the cauſe of them is choſen, according to what 1s diſcours'd in the 
fourth Rule of this Chaprer ; I anſwer, that this is true if drunkenneſs were not an 
accidental cauſe of them : but theſe effes being but contingent to drunkenneſs, and 
theeffe& of ſome other evil principle, which then prevails, when by drunkenneſs 
the mans guards are called off, therefore they cannot be intirely attributed to drun- 
kenneſs ; and therefore if a man be ſurpris'd with drink, or is advis'd to it as toa 
medicine, if he falls into ſuch conſequent diſorders, it would be hard to damn this 
man as a murderer or as an inceſtuous perſon, when he is ſo neither by his preſent, 
nor his antecedent choice. Therefore it is that Libanims ſays, that one who hath 
grievouſly offended another, moaaax laGO- arid ds olvor xatapuywy, oftentimes 
zs not puniſhed when wine was his excuſe; and the Scholiaft upon the panama ſays, 
that he that kills a man aro weatrn;, with deliberation is dovyſyw Os, not to be par- 
dor'd : If he does it by chance, he is free ; but if by drunkenneſs, he was by the Ro- 
man law baniſh'd for tive years : and thus juſtice is preſerved on all hands, that the 
drunkenneſs ſhould be puniſh'd more than drunkenneſs, and the murder leſs than 
murder. For that 1s the worſe for having ſuch a daughter, but this is more pardon- 
able for having ſuch a Mother. 

17. But ifthedrunkennels be but imperfe&, if the conſequent crimes be remembred 
and delighted in afterwards, ( for that is a certain indication the ſtupidity was not 
extreme, nor equal to an excule ) then 

Miow wrmpora TUUTOTIV, TepxtAAe* 
ſuch a drunkard is alſo all that which he acts and profeſſes in his folly : a remem- 
bring drunkard, as he is bur an ill companion, (of he falls into the horrid conſe- 
quents which too often are the puniſhments of intemperance, hath no excuſe. 
But 


Declamar. 23. 


—_—_ 
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But if he choſe drunkenneſs on purpole that he might have impudence enough to do 
a milchicf, he committed the fin before-hand, and was before he acted it guilty be- 

* See Rule 4. fore God ; and when he hath acted, he is allo guilty before men *. Bur unlets it be 

of this Chap. jn theſe caſes, the actions done by him that underſtands not what he does are as the 

—_— actions of a mad-man or a fool. The ſin was done before, and the miſchief and the 

puniſhment do follow : bur the guilt is in the cauſe, not inthe effect that is involun- 
tary ; though proceeding from a caule that was indeed voluntary, but zo: univecal 
ana proper. | 

18, Theſence of this queſtion thus explicated agrees with the doctrine of the Fathers, 
who in the inſtance of Lox declare him criminal only as to his drunkenneſs, not to 

HomiLg, n his inceſt. . So Origen, S. Chryſoſtom, S. Auſtin: and S. Ambroſe gives this account 

Nend.a4ln of the whole queſtion ; $are diſcimus vitandam ebrietatem, &c. Ii e learn that druy- 

Genel. kenneſs uto be avoided, by which we are brought to that vil ſtate of things, that we 

11b.2.com's, cannot beware of crimes. For thoſe things which being ſober we avoid, when we are 

cap. 444 Aarunk we ignorantly commit. And a little after ; They who- have becn too free in 
drinking wine, know not what they ſpeak, they are like men dead and buried: 
ideoque ſiqua per vinum deliquerint, apud ſapientes Judices wvenia quidem fatta donantur, 
ſed levitatis damnantur authores, Therefore what vileneſſes they commit in their wine 

( meaning when they know not what they do ) for the deeds the mſetvyes ſo tenorautly 

committed they find pardon amongſt wiſe Judges, but for their temulency a condemna- 

tion. | 

19. Therecſult of theſe diſcourſes is this. The vileneſles which are done by drunken 
and ſtupid perſons unwittingly, are not of the ſame kind of which naturally thy are 
and would beif the actors were ſober: they are not the crimes of murdcr or luſt or 
inceſt reſpectively, but circumſtances of great horror aggravating the drunkennels, 
and deeply condemning the man. And yet, if the drunkenneſs be not extreme, 1 
mean the ſtupidity and ignorance, if chat be not ſuch as totake away wholly the uſe 
of realon and moral choice, all the remaining portions of reaſon do in their proper de- 
gree make the imperfect drunkargd guilty of other perfe& crimes, even of whatſoever 
he then ſhall a& ; and they ſha!l for their own degrees of remaining choice be impu- 
ted to him as certainly as the drunkenneſs. 

20, Theſameis the caſh of Inconfideration and Oblivion, whoſe effets are innocent upon 
the ſame accounts and no other. If they come in upon a negative principle, that is, 
begin and proceed upon a natural deficiency and an unavoidable cauſe, that which 
is forgotten, or that which is done by forgetfulneſs muſt be amended and repair'd as 
well as we can ; but by a preceding morally-diligent care, and an after-revocation, 
nolition or amends, it may be kept innocent. This only thing is tobe interpos'd, 

| that if by the precontrac of a vicious habit there is ingenerated in our ſpirits and ex- 

teriour faculties ſuch a promptnels and facility of ſinning, that many of the adts of 
ſuch a habit are done without advertency, as in vile and habitual ſwearing, every 
ſuch a&tion, though paſſing without notice, is criminal, becauſe it is the produc of 
| the will habitually depraved ; and there is no other cauſe why the actual conſent of 

the will is not at it, but becauſe it was not requir'd, but preſum'd, and taken with- 

out diſpute. A young Luteniſt diſputes and contends for every ſingle touch of a 

ſtring : but when he hath made it eafie and habitual, he reſolves to play a ſet of lel- 


ſons, andevery ſtroke is voluntary, though every one is not now actually conſi- 
der'd. 


Lib.de Patr1- 
arch.cap.6. 


Queſtion. 


21, To this Se&. of Ignorance belongs the queſtion concerning Fraud and Guile. For 
if another man cozens and abules my ———_— — he places me in ignorance ; 
and then it is worth our enquiry, What morality or what obligation-there is in thoſe atti- 
ons which are done by us ſo abus'd, ſo deceiv'd, ſo made ignorant, and incapable of judging 
rightly. 

22, "Ihe anſwer relies upon the ſame grounds as formerly, with this advantage, that 
he who is deceiv'd by the craftsof another, hath moſt commonly an ignorance that 
is very innocent ; and then if that ignorance be wholly the cauſe of any action, the 
caule is innocent and fo is the production. And upon the ſame accounts we are to 


judge concerning the obligation of promiſes and contracts made by perſons 1n 
error 


— — —— —  — — —  — —— 
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all Humane Actions. 
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Cuar.t. 


error and deception. 1. It the error be concerning the ſubſtance of the thing con- 
tracted for, the contract is naturaliy invalid, and obliges not at all. If 7:rms buy 
2 Horſe, and Caizs ſend him a Muic or an Oxe, there 1s nothing done, Titiu« hath 
made no bargain at all. It I buy a Man {ervant, and the Merchant ſells me a Mai- 
den dreſs'd in Man's apparel, this makes the contract invalid ; I made no bargain 
for a Maid-ſervant, but for a Man. When Facov married Kachel, and lay with Leah, 
that Concumbency made no marriage between them; tor the ſubſtitution of another 
perſon was ſuch an injury as made rhe contract to be none at all: and unlels Facch 
had afterwards conſented, Leah had been none of his wite. 2. Ii theerror and 1gn0- 
rance be not in the ſubſtance of the contract, w hatever elle the error be. the con- 
trac is narurally valid, that 1s, without a new contract and renewed content it can 
ſtand ; bur if that error was the cauſe of the contract, which it the error had not 
been would not have been art all, then it is 1n the power of the abulcd verſon to re- 
(cind the contract, and the fraudulent contractor is in Conſcience bound to recede 
from all his ill acquir'd advantages. The reaſon is, becaule he did injury to his 
neighbour, and plac'd him in evil diſpolitions and unaptneſs to chuſe wiſely, orher- 
wile than God and the laws of Nations and the common intention of contra*tors 
do intend : and therefore although there was ſo much of the {ubitantial requiſites 


$05 
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as could make a contract naturally valid, yet it was (o ill, that all laws and inten- ilk 1 


tions and cacit conditions of contraftors have thought ft to relieve the abuſed per- de wurilib. 11- 
ſon. Dolo wel metu adhibito, attio quidem naſcitur , fi ſubaita ſtipulatio ſit : per deli , | 


e exceptiuntbs 


mali tamen vel metus exceptionem ſubmovert petitio debet : and the reaſon 15 g1vcn {, , wnio. 


fi dolo. 5. C. de reſcindenda wenditione; St dolo adverſarit acceptum Vendiiioaem predii 
te feciſſe Preſes provincie aditus animadverterit, ſciens contrarium cjje aolum bou fidet 
(que in hujuſmoat contrattibus maxime exigitur ) reſcinai venditionem Jubebit, In Con- 
tracts the honeſty of the contractors is principally to be regarded, and fraud is de- 
ſtrucive of all honeſt intentions ; and therefore the Prztor (hall reſcind ſuch frau- 
dulent bargains. 3. But if the error was not the intire cauſe of che contract, but 
that upon other accounts we would have bargain'd, only we would noc have paid fo 
great a price, then the bargain is valid, and the Prztor cannot reſcind it, nor the 


injur'd perſon revoke it ; but the Civil law in this caſe did permit :&/onem quantt - 


minoris, that is, an amends for ſo much detriment as I uffcr apparently by the traud, 


If Cains ſells to <Mevins ſheep which he affirms to he ſound, but they are indeed 1.14. & 4+ a%i- 


rotten, the law permits not reſciſſion of the 1 un, vic turns Pains to reſtor., jo ontbus crop, 


much of the price as the ſheep were over-valued. And this isaliou,  -1ſurc in che 
Court of Conſcience. But this is to be underiloud in {uch caics where tne fault of 
the vendible commodity cannot be diſcerned by the buyer, and where the {eller 
did deceive voluntarily. For in other caſes Caveat emptor is the rule of the law, 
tet the buyer look to it, and it is allo the rule in Conſcience. The (c&ler miſt not 
affirm the thing to be withour fault, if he knows it vitious and faulty. But neither 


in prince, 


is he bound to proclaim the faults of his goods , it they be diſcernible. And of tib, 3. offe. 


this Cicero diſcourſes reaſonably , Num te emere coegit, qut ne hortatus quidem eſt ? 
Ille quod non placebat proſcripſit ; quod placebat emiſti, Suod ſt qui proſeribunt villan 
bonam beneque edificatam, non exiſtimamur fefelliſſe, etiamſt illa nec bona et, 
nec eaificata ratione; multo minus domum non laudarunt : ubi enim judicium emptoris 
eff, tht fraus venditoris que poteit eſſe? Sin autem dictum non onne preſtandum ct, 
quod dictum non et, id preſtandum putas? Quid vero eft tultius quam venditorem cjus 
ret quam vendat vitia narrare? © nid autem tam abſurdum, quam ſi Domini juſſu ita 
preco predicet, Domum vena peſtilentem? who compell'd thee to buy ? The Man 
that fold it did not (it may be) ſo much as deſire thee. He fold it becauſe it did 
not pleaſe him ; and becaule it did pleaſe thee, thou haſt bought it. He that (ers up a 
bill of ſale and proclaims a Houle fair, and well-built and well-ſeated , hath not 
deceiv'd thee, though it be neither well-built, nor well-ſeated ; becauſe if it be in- 
tire for thee to make a judgment, he hath not deceiv'd thee. Much leſs if he hath 
not prais'd it. For if all that is ſpoken 1a the bill is not of neceſſity (viz. 1n order 
to the bargain or thy choice) to be verified, much lefs muſt that be perform'd or re- 
quird which was not ſpoken. But does ever any Man cry ſtinking tith to be ſold, 
or lay, Come and buy a Houle that hath the Plague in it? All this 1s great realon : 
Oaly this is to be added, that ſuch faults as cannot be diſcerned by the buyer, muſt 
be declar'd, or mult be allowed for in the price : and the caſe is the lame, if the 

LU buyer 


t- & wiſtir, 
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buyer be a child, or a fool, or an ignorant undilcerning perlon ; for no Man muſt be 
made richer by the injury and folly of his brother. I know thar in all the publick 
contracts of Mankind, that which all Men conlent in 1s, to buy cheap and to (ell 
dear: But Chriſtian religion, and the contempt of the world, and the love of ſpi- 
ritual intereſts, are ſent from Heaven, to cauile merchandiſe to be an inſtance of 
ſociety, and not a craft and robbery. 4. It rhe buyer be deceiv'd, but not by the 
ſeller, but by a third perſon, and that deception be the caule of the contract, the 
buyer may reſcind the contract if he can ; that 1s, he is not in Conſcience oblig'd 
to {tand to it, if he can be quit in law : bur .he that deceivd him is bound to repair 
his injury if he have ſuffer'd any, or to break the bargain, if the goods be un- 
alter'd. Theſe things have no particular reaſon, but are evident upon the former 


accounts. 


Sef. 3. Of Fear and Violence, and how theſe can make 
an action involuntary. 


RULE VII. 


Fear that mates cur reaſon uſeleſs, and ſuffers us not to conſider, leaves the aFlions it pro- 


duces free from crime, even though it ſelf be culpable. 


He caſe is this; Roberto « Mangone a poor Neapolitan travelling upon the Moun- 

tains to his own houle, is ({eiſed on by the Baxairi, a Piſtol is put to his breaſt, 

and he threatned to be kill'd unleſs he wil be their guide to the houle of Signior Se- 

guiri his Landlord, whom he knows they intend to rob and murder. The poor Maz- 

gone did ſo: his Lord was murder'd, his Goods rifled and his Houſe burned. The 
queſtion is, whether Maygoze be guilty of his Lord's death. 

To this the anſwer is eaſie, that Mangoze is not innocent ; and though he did 
not conſent clearly and delightingly to Seguzr#'s death, yet rather than die himſelf 
he was willing the other ſhould. No Man 1s deſirous in a ſtorm to throw his Guods 
into the Sea, if he could help it, and fave his life; but rather than loſe his Goods 
and his life too, he heaves them over-board. Mutat per vy dow at ruaora Texte; 
£OIXAOL x KANAoOv $=2T 1018, ſaid Ariſtotle, Theſe kind of attons are mixt, but they have 
more of ſpontaneity and eleftion in them than of conſtraiat. No Chriſtian remain- 
ing a Chriſtian is willing to offer facritice ro Demons, or to abjure Chriſt, if he 
be let alone: but he that in time of perſecution falls away, not changing his 
heart, but denying his profeffion, this Man is not excus'd by his fear, but betray'd by 
it. "Ema &' iows vx tpi arayxadlnaty axAG mark anoIvntaor, TaAIWTE TH IaroTa> 
T#, there are ſome things to which a man muſt not ſuffer himſelf to be compell'd by any 
force, but he mutt rather die than do them, And becaule there are ſome things « 5 
Thu avYpwTivlu) Qvoiv vnrepreiva, which are inſufferable to humane Nature, and there- 
fore there is in laws aflignd a certain allowance of fear qu# poteſt cadere in fortem 
& conſtantem virum, that is, in the caſe of danger of ſuffering the extremeſt evils, 
and our obedience to humane laws is excus'd in ſuch caſes, becauſe no Man is 
oratnarily bound by the laws to ſuffer a greater evil in keeping the law, than is 
threarned by the law it ſelf to him that breaks them ; therefore the law lows an 
omiſſion of obedience in the fear of the greateſt evils, as I have alrcady explic.rcd *. 
But in Divine laws it is otherwiſe, becauſe no Man can threaten or inf!:& on ano- 
ther an evil comparably ſo great as God does on them that break his laws ; and 
therefore the leſs fear cannot be a reaſonable excuſe againſt a greater 3 and 1n all 
caſes, the fear of Man muſt yield to the fear of God. And therefore in the matter 
of a Divine Commandment, no fear of temporal evil is an excuſe or warranty. 
Becauſe we are taught to deſpiſe poverty and pain and death, and to do all this 
chearfully and gloriouſly. And therefore this caſe of Conſcience and its whole 
dimenſions are quickly meaſurd. h 

But this is only in Negative commandments, for they can never be broken 
with innocence upon what pretended neceflity or violence foever. Bur in poſi- 


tive Commandinents the caſe is not fo clear, but fit to be more conſider'd : But .. 
Wl 
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will quickly alſo come to an iſſue, if we diſtinguiſh omiſſions from commiſſions. 
For no man may upon any Ppretence do any thing againſt a poſitive Commandment. 
He may omit to vilit a Chriſtian in priſon, if he fears he ſhall lole his life in the viſt- 
tation, or be threatned with any great calamity ; but he may not do him any inju- 
ry or oppreſſion to ſave his life and liberty. Bur I have tothis allo given particular 
anſwer upen another occaſion. That which I am toadd here is this ; There is no 
peradventure but the obedience to a poſitive commandment, till it be plac'd in its 
own circumſtances and requir'd here and now and ſo, will give place to lo juſt a cauſe 
of deference and ſtay as is the ſecuring our lelves againſt a great fear. For where 
God hath nor requir'd us in particular manner todo a duty, he hath requir'd itina 
very particular manner to preſerve our ſelves. But when the caſe is io; that the 
particular is requir'd, no fear of man can hinder us. For inall things God is to be 
preferred. And therefore it is fo rarely well order'd, that unleſs it be in extraordi- 
nary caſes, as the Apoſtles preaching the Goſpel, their open confeſſions of faith; 
their declaring againſt the religions of rhe world at that time, for which they had 
ſpecial commands, and were to dothem and not to fear the fear of men, there is 
(carce any poſitive law of God, bur either it may be perform'd by an internal ſupple- 
tory, by a deſire and willingnels and endeavour, or elſe will be ſufficient to be 
done in the arcicle of death, that is, then when we need not fear the worſt that 
man can do unto us. Thus it is in the ſuſception of the Sacraments ; from the actu- 
al ſuſceprion of which by a great and juſt fear if we be frighted, ' we cannot be hin- 
dred from the deſire and ſpiritual and moſt effetive ſuſception of them: and from 
the actual if we be by a juſt fear delayed ( though the caſe cannot often happen ) yer 
it is generally ſuppos'd that if they be done before our death, the commandment is 
obeyed, if the delay was not on our part ; and our death no new fear of death can be 
a juſt excuſe, However, if it or any thing elle be poſitively and determinately re- 
quir'd in circumſtances, we muſt not be afraid of them that can only kill the bo- 
dy ; or if we be, the fear and the omiſſion are both criminal, and this is not excus'd 
by that. 
4. "But if intheſe or any other caſes the fear be a ſurprize, ſudden, and violent, and 
impetuous, that is, ſuch that our reaſon is invaded and made uſeleſs, ſuch as by a na- 
tural effort diſorders all our faculties, ſuch as that of Arachne in Ovza, 
Duid mihi tunc animi miſere fuit ? anne quod agne eſt 
Siqua lupos audit circum ſtabula alta frementes ? 
Aut lepori, qui vepre latens hoſtilia cernit 
Ora canum, nullos audet dare corpore motus ? 
ſuch a fright as a Hare or Lamb are in when they are purſued by Dogs and Foxes, 
Occupat obſeſſos ſudor mihi frigidus artus, 
Caruleaque cadunt toto de corpore gutte, 
when nature is in a lipothymie, and our ſtrengths are made extravagant, when we 
can do any thing in flying and nothing at all to conſider ; then our underſtanding 
cannot deliberate, ak then our will does not conſent, and then the effect is pitiable 
but not criminal, bur the fear it ſelf poſſibly may be both. For ſometimes our fear 
may be ſo great, that it fills all our faculties, and then there cannot be any deliberati- 
on ; for that muſt be at leiſure, and muſt look upon two objects. S&tatizs well de- 
ſcribes this kind of fear in the ſimilitude of a hunted Stag. 
— qualis cum cerva cruentss 
Circumventa lupis, nullum cut pectore molli 
Robur, & in wvolucri tenuts fidurta cur ſt, 
Precipitat ſuſpenſa fugam, jam jamque teneri 
Credit, & illuſes audit concurrere mor ſus : | 
the hath no courage, no contidence, no hope of any thing ; ſhe dies if ſhe ſtays, but 
ſhe cannot ſtay to conſider ſo long 3 ahd when ſhe runs, ſhe dies too, and ſhe hears 
the Wolf at her ear, and (ces him with her eye, and feels the teeth in her heart, and 
dies with'fear. Inſuch caſes as theſe we areas men without reaſon, and therefore 
to be judg'd accordingly. I have heard of a Trooper, who in the late ſad wars 
of England, being alarm'd, was o affrighted that he bridled his Comerade inſtead 
of his horſe : and in the laſt inroad which the Turks made into the Empire, a Ger- 
man Carrier was fo affrighted with the noiſe of Turkiſh horſes coming, that he 
knew not how to make ule of his own to fly away, but deploring his condition 
Lt 2 that 
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that his horſe being loaden could not run faſt, had not the reaton icft him, though 


he had time, tothrow off his pack, bui ſtaid in that amazement, till the priſoner of 


fear became a ſlave to the T»rks, What a man does in fuch a caic, no cqual cltimato; 
of things will impute ro choice or malice. He that flies from a Lion purluing him, 
and in his affrightment runs into a River, 1s not criminally guilty cf lis own death. 
He runs into one death before another, but preters it not : tor it he were in tlic ſane 
fear of drowning, he would leap aſhore though a Lion did ſtand there expecting ot a 
prey. = 
5. Concerning degrees of fear which are leſs, ſuch which leave us in a power to con- 
ſider and deliberate, they may leflen the malice of the crime to which they drive, but 
cannot make the fa& innocent, He that is taken by a Tyrant and an unjuſt power, 
and put amongſt the troops, 1s not innocent, though in that ſear and againſt his w il 
he hght again his Prince, "Ex 7e payas e)EAovTal ( ea) : Wo TR: 1%5 aVAY LACEY T2 
ToCwnxanayd'a ) naWor, ſaid Dio Cocceins, They went 1 liingly to war, if as leaj! thc; 
»ay be ſaid to be willing who are conſtratn'd by fear, It is an unwilling willingnels, and 
therefore it is a {in almoſt againſt their will. For 1n deſpite of juch a conſtraint, a 
man may uſe his liberty ; as L«ctaz ſays of the young man, &/+ yiy qey4p nxer, az7.5 
xatarayzal py Os x PriaCopy. ©. YPrnoaTo, He aid wt marry, but though his Fathior 
forc'd and compell'd him, yet he refus a, 

S. Theſameis the caſc of Superſtition, which 1s an cxccfſive and inordinate fear in 
the matter of religion. If the fear be ſupreme ard diſtracting, the cffe&s of it arc 
very pitiable ; but criminal only in that degree in which it 1s vincible ard can be 
ſubdued by reaſon. When Mzchae/ Stifelius a German in Luther's time had affrigh- 
ted the people with a confident and terrible prediction of the day of Judgment within 
a few days to be revealed, the poor affrighted people left off their daily labours, and 
took care of no duty for this life. This omiſſion at another time would have been 
very criminal ; but now their ſuperſtitious fear did alleviate it, if not wholly take it 
away. But in this there is nothing particular, ſave only that the cauſes of fear in this 
caſe are worle than in other things ; but the effes themlelves are cot commonly ve- 
ry bad. 

*, : But this paſſion of fear hath in it yet more difficulty in relation to humane contraG&s 
and obligations, which can be evacuated and declar'd never to have oblig'd it they 
commenc'd with fear. For upon this account ſome pretend contracts of marriages. 
abſolutions from Eccleſiaſtical cenſures, teſtimonies in teſtamentary cauſes, vows. 
donations, ſentences, reſignations of Benefices, conſtitutivns of Procors, election 
to offices, and oaths of obligacion to men, and promiſes, not to oblige, if the prom: 
ſer or contractor was conſtrained by fear. F 

8. Buttoall theſe the an{wer will be the ſame, for they are all diſcernable by the 
ſame reaſon. Ifthe fear was ſuch that it might affright a wiſe and a conſtant per- 
ſon, the law judges the contract to be null, and nor to oblige in law, which is the 
meaſure of contracts and legal obligations. But although the law declares many 
particular caſes, in which the fear does annul the contra, and in ſuch caſes ord! 
narily there needs no further enquiry ; yet becauſe many caſes happen in which the 
law hath not regularly declard her ſentence, by that meaſure which the law goes by, 
we may without trouble determine our ſelves. The rule therefore is this; When 
any evil threatned is ſo great, that to ſuffer it is more intolerable than to do the thing 
to which you are compell'd, there the fear is ſuppos'd great enough to nullite the 
contract. Ifa rich perlon be threatned, that he ſhall be forc'd to pay a hundred 
pound, or marry the oppreſlors daughter 3 ifhe promiſes to marry her he is oblig'd, 
and that fear and that threarning ſhall not prevail to evacuate his promiſe. Becauſe 
he that ſo threatens intending but an evil that 1s very tolerable, if the marriage be of 
worle miſchief, he did not chule it out of fear; for hethat does ſo, chuſes the lets 

Libr, ſing1. ad VII to avoid a greater, not a greater to avoid a leſs : ſo S. Auſtin obſerves, Neque 
Marcellin, d© extm dick ſotet quiſpiam voluntate feciſſe, ſiquid fecit invitus ; quanquam qui ſubtilius 
Spir.& Mee advertamus, etiam quod quiſque invits facere cogitur, fi facit, woluntate fecit : ſed quia 
In Epiderum. malit alin, ico Iavitus, hoc eſt, molens, facere dicttur ; and Sizplicins to the ſame 
purpole, quia /1cet twiti agamus, tamen ſic agere eligimws, Tt is indeed againſt our 
will ; but when things are in an evil ſtate, we chuſethe leaſt. If therefore he chules 
that which he lays is a worſe evil, he cannot pretend it is for that fear; and conlc- 
quently it muſt be upon ſome other motive, ſomething of his own ; and it it be, . 
Wi 
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«ill yerike the contract. Titins finds Carr at an advantage with a Watch and a 
Nin about him of no great value; he threatens to take them from him, unlc(s Cai 
him twenty ' talents. . Cairs promiſes it, and 
» he was compell'd. For no leſs violence can 
conſtrain us to fluffer a greater, becauſe that is far more eligible than this. And 
therefore the law calls nothing a juſt cauſe of fear, but the fear of the greateſt evils, 
asdeath, torment, diſmembring, intolerable diſgrace ; that is, ſuch things which 
to avoid a Man would ſuffer any evil that is leſs. Now becauſe in contracts we in- 
tend ſome advantage to our ſelves, real or. imaginary, and in contracts effected by 
a great fear we can delign none bur the avoiding of a greater miſchief, the law and 
right reaſon wholly attribute it to fear, and therefore annul the contract, «eMartial's 
cale is pertinent to this 1nquiry, 


will promiſe the next day to bri 
therefore is oblig'd, for he cannot 


deſire free from all bond. 


or, cum ſtrifta novacula ſupra eſt, 
Twnc libertatem divitiaſque roget, 
Promittam : nec entm rogat allo tempore tonſor ; 
Latro rogat : res eff imperioſa timor. 
Sed fuerit curva cum tuta novacula thecn; 
Frangam tonſori crura manuſque ſimul. 
If a Barber when the raſor is upon my throat contratts with me ſor twenty pound, if 
I fear he will cut my throat if he be denied, I promiſe to him as to a thief, with 
whom whatſoever contract I make in my intolerable fear, no law of Man does verify 
it. But Martal as to his inſtance was no good Caſuiſt. | 
9. For if it be inquir'd whether I am oblig'd in Conſcience to keep my promile to a 
thief or a ba»dito, which I made to fave my life ; I anſwer that Iam. Becauſe he 
being an out-law and rebel againſt all Civil laws,and in a ſtate of War,whatever you 
. promiſe to him, you are to underſtand it according to that law under which then 
you are, which is the law of Nature and Force together. 
guarded by the detenſative of the Civil laws, nor is your contra& under its guard 
and conditions. In contracts under the protection of Civil laws, we are to go by 
its meaſures, and the contract is good or bad accordingly. But when we live no 
meaſures but what we can get of our ſelves, our contracts arc to begin and end be- 
tween our ſelves, and by our own proportions. But in law no Man is ſuppos'd to 
have conſented, but he in whole power it is to diſſent, $&7 vis ſeire ut velim, effice ut 
poſjime nolle : and every contra mult have opefiv xaTeEuoior, as Damaſcen calls it, 4 genes, 
"AuTeZuo1tor 5 » 0Ts ph 6& aVXYXN. 
a ſad neceſſity in it, it is a calamity rather than a contra&t; and therefore the laws 
intend to defend and reſcue us from the oppreſſion. 
to, Iamto add one caution, That no reverential fear, let it be never fo great, and 
the Perſon never fo timorous, ſo that the uſe and miniſteries of reaſon be left, can 
excuſe a ſin, or nullify a contract. The reaſon is given by Ariſtotle, 'H uw &r rareman 
TEST atis wx £94 70 ivepy, v9 To arayxaio, The Fathers Empire hath in it no violence x jie. liv. 55, 
and no coattion. And Heliodorus Pruſens in his paraphrale ſaith the ſame thing, that <. ulc. 
the commands of Parents, or ſuch whom we reverence and fear, 7lu ia/vy v7 v7w 
peytAly tyay woes PAzfeFai, have not ſuch force as to compel: not but that we are to 
obey ; but that what we do out of reverential fear to them is not compell'd, but vo- 
luntary and choſen. 


So that you cannot be 


If there be force and 


What is ſaid of Fear, is not true of other paſſions, /u# and ager, or whatever 


elſe is productive of thoſe effe&s which uſe to make Men aſham'd, and diſorder all 
their intereſts. 1. Becauſe theſe paſſions are ſeldom of that nature and degree of 
violence as to take away all powers of deliberation, and therefore they are but ſel- 
dom fit to be pretended in excuſe of any action. 
Mothers, the univocal Parents of their produtions, otherwiſe than it is in fear 
and drunkenneſs and ignorance ; for theſe produce things of a nature different from 
their immediate principles, as drunkenneſs produces effects of anger, of luſt, cc. 
that is, it is the occaſion of them, not the proper Mother. But lutt produces luſt, 
and anger ſends forth angry words, and ſpiteful ations, and reſolutions of revenge. 
3. The products which come from theſe paſſions are fo very far from being rendred 
involuntary, that by thele paſſions they are made moſt delightful, and without them 
they could not pleaſe at all. 4. Whenever they prevail to any violence or extrernity 
of degree, it is by an increaſing will; not by weakneſs and natural infirmity, but 


2, They are commonly the true 
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by a moral ſtate of infirmity, that is, a ſtate of ſinfulneſs. 5. It is not in theſe 
as it is in fear, or vincible ignorance, that what 1s voluntary in the caſe may be in- 
voluntary in the effe&: but in theſe paſſions and temprations, the Mother and the 
Daughter are choſen ; not the one direly and the other by interpretation, but both 
of them properly , dire&ly and immediately; For thele reaſons the caſe of theſe 
paſſions is curiouſly to be diſtinguiſh'd from the precedent. But when thele paſſions 
do come to extremity, although their proper a&s are not the leſs fins but the great- 
er, as an ad of anger is the more deviliſh'by how much the paſſion is the more ex- 
treme; yet if any #quiyocal and contingent effects be produc'd , as if in the vio- 
lence of fu a child be run over and hurt, or any thing that is not natural to that 
paſſion, nor intended by the Man, then according to the degree of the ecſtalie and 
tranſport by the paſſion , the contingent effe&t may be leſſen in its malignity. 
And in this ſence is that of Libanins to be underſtood ; or elle it is not true, that 
injuries are very often to be remitted if the Man hath drunkennels for his excuſe, 
1 Iuuor, i Tepmitaay, 1 Andlwn, fro TosTOY, Of anger, or forgetfulneſi, or arrogance, 
or any ſuch like thing. Like to this is that of 4rrivs eMenander, Capital puniſh- 
ments are not to be inflicted per vinum aut laſciviam lapſus, to them that offend by 
the follies of drunkenneſs or the violence of Iu#t. 


—— Et vino tortus, & ira: 


Wine and rage are like two racks, and compel Men to open ſecrets. Now when the 
caſe is ſo that the effe& is zquivocal, as it is in drunkenneſs in many inſtances, 
and in other pafſions ſometimes, there only there is ſome diminution or excuſing 
of the crime. But the Ancients gave too much liberty, and an indifferent ſentence 
in theſe caſes, becauſe wanting the Chriſtian meaſures they underſtood no better, 
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RULE 1, 


In every good aflion the means and the end muſt be Symbolical: ſo that, 1. a good aftion 


done for an evil end, and 2. an evil afion done for a good, are alike Criminal. 
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HE firſt part of this Rule is in_the expreſs words of our Bleſſed 
Lord, Take heed that you give not your Alms before Men to be ſeen of yg < ; 


2 them. Even alms, which are our righteouſnels, and fo rendred both 
a by the Arabick and the Vulgar Latin, yet if done to vain-glorious 
F purpoſes, are good. for nothing, but are dire&ly acts of vain-glory. 


Ths cuToiias oxamiCopÞns agrA@- 2d», faith S. Baſil, The noiſe of a 


trumpet ſpoils our alms. For from the end every action is qualified ; and an in- 
different aQion is made good and bad by the end; and that which is fo already, is 
made more ſo by a participation of that to which it is deſign'd. For the end 
changes the nature as well as the morality of the ation. So Ari#torle, E! 5 ph Lib. 5. Ethic 
T3 xepSaivev ivexa moryeror x Tepohapeayay 05 TeyariYes x, CnuwphoOs It bHSvuiay* BP. 2. 
oUT0s juty, dx0A%G Os. Starr av 21) park T TAEONINTHS' Cxdiv(s dV, adm Os, axocGB. 

S's He that commits adultery for gain 1s covetous, not laſcivious: but he that 

nds his money and ſuffers loſs for his luſts ſake, he is the wanton. And there- 

re God and all wiſe Men regard nat the exterior ation in their accounts of. ver- 

tue, but the manner and purpoſe of doing it. Qoniam quidem non in fatto laus et 

ſed in eo quemadmoaum fiat, Eadem res fi guls datur, turpis et : ſi honori, reprehen- 
fionem effugit. Amico egro aliquis aſſidet ? probamm : at hoc ſt hereditatis cauſa facit, 
wultur ef, cadaver expettat. So Seneca, The praiſe and vertue is not in the thing 
done, but in the manner of doing. If we ſpend great ſums of mony in our Kitchin, it 

i ſordid: but if upon publick works, on Colleges and Hoſpitals, on the Poor or upon Re- 
 Ligion, it is brave and noble. He that viſits his ſick friend in charity, does well ; but he 

that fits by him and watches with him in hope to get a legacy, is a vultur, and watches for 

the Carcaſs and the Prey, 


Now concerning this, the beſt Compendium of all the Caſes of Conſcience 


which can relate hither, is, that with hearty ſimplicity we purſue that rule of S. 
Paul, Whether ye eat or drink, and whatſoever ye do, do all to the glory of God: the 
ſame with thoſe other words of his, for the one illuſtrates and explicates the other, 
Whatſoever ye ſball do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Feſus, giving 
thanks to God even the Father by him. Conceraing the obligation and full ſence af 
theſe precepts, the following meaſures are our Rule. 


I Cor. 10. 3t. 


Colofl, 3. 17. 


1, He that in every action that is conſiderable, and fit to be noted and diſcern- 


ed, and is diſtinguiſhed by counſels and conſultations, by deliberation and ob- 
ſervation, does actually delign the glory of God, does his work moſt perfeftly. 
It will ſhame the tepidity and incuriouſnel(s of Chriſtians, if I tell chem that this 


advice 
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Hiſt. Lauſiac. 
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advice is given to us by ſome wile Heathens. When «Marcus Brutus had given 
many excellent precepts to Parents, and Children, and Brethren, he adds, Hz: nemo 
faciet quemadmodum acbet nifi habuerit quo referat. Proponamus oportet finem ſummit 
boni, ad quem nitamur, ad quem omne fattum noſtrum art umque reſpiciat, weluti na- 
wvigantibus ad aliquid ſidus airigenaus ezt curſus, No man can do theſe things as he 
ought, unleſs he dirett them to ſome proper ena, We muit propoſe to our ſebves the chief- 
eſt good for our end, to which every word and every aced of ours muit have regard ; as 
Mariners in their ſailing look to a 5tar for condutt, * This is not (o to be underitood as if 
we were to make actual directions and dedications of every ſingle word, or little 
minute action we do, to the glory of God: this is a ſnare to Conſciences, and an 
Hypochondriacal devotion which ſome Friers have invented, and attributed to S. 
Gertrude, of whom they report that Chriſt admoniſh'd her that ſhe ſhould conſecrate 
every little part of ation and word unto him ; not only every writing, and every 
diſcourle, and every meal, and every prayer, but every bit ſhe put into her head, 
and every letter ſhe did write, every ſingle ſtep ſhe did tread: juſt as if a Man that 
were to receive a thouſand pound ſhould tell it over by lo many ſingle Maravides, and 
not be content to tell every ſhilling, but reckon how many tarthings are in the whole 
ſum ; this would ſound great as the Spaniſh Coblers portion to his Daughter, but 
certainly a wiſe Man will find ſomething elle to do, which may be more really for 
God's glory, than (o to tell his little minutes and particles of actions, - It is a great 
piety if we dedicate to God all our ſtates of life, and all our great actions in every 
ſtate, and all changes, and every day, and every night, and every meal, and every 
beginning of labour, and give God thanks at every end, and invocate his help in 
every progreſſion ; for ſo doing, we ſhall conlecrate our whole life to God. And this 
counſel S. eMacarius of Alexandria gave to Palladius Biſhop of Helenopolis ; who 
when he was a young Man was much troubled in Conlcience concerning his unprofi- 
table life, and ſuppos'd that he did nothing that was good, nothing that was profi- 
table, but all he did was vain and trifling. Macarivs told him, Dic tu ta cogitationt- 
bus, Propter Chriſtum cuſtodio parietes, when {uch afflictive thoughts do intervene, ſay 
unto them, For Chris ſake I keep the walls. | Nothing could be a meaner imploy- 
ment, nothing could be leſs uſeful; for the walls were not likely to run away. His 
meaning was, whatſoever the imployment of a Man's day or a Man's life be, though 
never ſo mean, yet if it be done with a ſingle eye, 'and with an intuition on Chriſt, 
it isa holy imployment. 

z. Although our intentions by how much the more they are actual, by ſo much 
they are the better, yet it is not neceſſary that they be always actual ; but they 
are right if they be virtually and habitually dire&ed unto God : that is, that by 
ſome general deſignation of our ations, by the renewing of our intentions actually 
in certain periods of time, as in the morning of every day, or at evening, or both, 
or in every change of imployment, we have an actual intuition on God and God's 
glory ; and then though we only attend to the work without any more actual conli- 
deration of the end, the intention may be right,and the action ſanihed. 

3. But becauſe thouſands of words and actions may paſs wiſe and good Men 
in which they do not actually refle& upon the end of God's glory, and that poſli- 
bly the thinking of it, and ſaying, I deſign this to God's glory, is of no more yalue 
than if a Man fays, I love God ; which if it be only an ac of fancy, or of in- 
effective affection, is no ſure indication of the true love of God, but muſt be ex- 
prefled by ſomething that is more material and properly ſignificative of love ac- 
cording to the Commands of God and the manner of Men ; therefore we cannot 
better judge of the goodneſs of our intentions, or that we do our actions for the glory 
of God, than when we are in all things careful that we do nothing againſt any ot the 
laws of God. For this is that charity which is the ſingleneſs of a Chriſtian eye. Ur 
noverimus omnia opera noftra tunc eſſe munda, & placere in conſpectu Dei, ( fiant 
ſimplici corde, id et, intentione ſuperna, fine illo charitatis, quia cx plenitudo legis cha- 
ritas eff. Oculum ergo hic accipere debemus ipſam intentionem qua factmus quicquid fact- 
mus: que fi munda fuerit + retta, & illud aſpiciens quod aſpiciendum et, omwnia opera 
noſtra que ſecundum eam operamur, neceſſe eft bona ſint. So S. Auſtin. He does all to the 
glory of God, that does all his works, and ſpeaks all his words in charity ; juſt 
as he works for a reward , who does that good thing which ſhall be rewarded, 


though it may be he thought not of it ſince his firſt beginning of his Un- 
dertaking. 
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dertaking. To go all things by the rule of God's will, ts to do all things for the end of Cea's 
glory, Forhe that walks with his eye upon the rule, is all the way carctul that he 
may not diſhonour God ; and thar's a great matter towards it: and he may at leaſt 


ſay of himielf, Aon 1deo ramen extmiam gloriam merniſſe me credo, ſed tamen effugiſſe Plinlid, 3, 


flagitium ; if God hath acquir'd no honour by my action, I am glad I have not ditho- * 
nour'd him : and yet he that actually takes care that God be not diſhonoured, does 
obey God, and that's our belt love ro God, and in this world our greateſt glorificati- 
on of him ; it is more than all ſongs and thankſgivings expreſſed in words or tran- 
{ports of fancy. If we take care that all our actions be obedience, and nothing be 
againſt God's will, we gloritie God rightly. Aajice nunc, quod nihil honeſte fit, niſi 


cut tots animus incubuit atque affuit, cut aulla parte ſui repugnavit, That is done ho- $*c2e7-32 


neſtly that is done with an honeit and a whole heart, and 1s all of a piece, nothing 
at all repugnant tothe Rule. 

4. He does all things for the glory of God, that does nothing for an evil or a for- 
bidden end : that is, 1f we take care that there be no foulnels or any unlawful thing 
in our purpoſes. Forif a man does things wilely, he mult deſign ſome end ; and 
therefore if his end be not evil, then it is a lawful end : and if he faronſly declines 
every end that is evil, he is careful that God be not diſpleaſed, that God be nor dil- 
honoured, and whatever ends can be beſides all ends that are evil, are certainly good, 
that is, eligible for ſome good purpole ; it comes from God, and to him it returns. 
The firſt ot theſe ways is a doing all things to the glory of God a&nally. The ſecond 
does it virtually or habitually, The third is a gloritying of God interpretative, by 
equivalence and interpretation : and this fourth does it conſecutive, by way of conle- 
quence and acceptation. 

5. Thereis yet another way of doing it, which is ſo perfe&tan indication of the 
deſigning God's glory, that unleſs our hearts deceive us, the ſign will not; and thar 
is, a beginning all our ations and changes with prayer, and ending them with 


thankſgiving: this is that which S. Paulcalls a doing all things in the name of the Ubi ſupra. 


Lord Jeſus ; giving thanks to God the Father by him. For to do things in the Name of 
Chriſt can ſignifie nothing but a doing them at his word, and by his aid ; which 
when we pray for of God in his Name, and then return thanks to God by him, we 
have evidently dire&ed that ation to the Divine glory. And this is the full mean- 
ing of thoſe words of the Apoſtle, Every creature s ſanttified by the word of God and 
prayer. That is, whatſoever is taken according to God's word, and upon whatſo- 
ever ſotaken we pray for the Divine bleſſing, it is ſanaifhed, and miniſters to the 
good pleaſure and glory of God. So that if God beat any end of the ation, and be 
at no end of it diſpleaſed, we have ſecur'd our intentions: and there will be the leſs 
nced by ſcrupulous fears to ai our ſelves concerning actual remembrances and in- 
tuitionsof the end ; ſince there are ſo many ways ot ſupply and equivalent perfor- 
mances. For, 

6. He that does all that he does, becauſe he ſuppoſes God commands him or allows 
him, and abſtains from all things from which he does abſtain, only becauſe God hath 
forbidden thoſe things, this mans intentions are right, and his actions pointed toa 
proper end. For then every a& is an a&of obedience, and that is love, and that is 
the great inſtrument of the glorification of God, 

The ſecond part of this Rule, viz. 4z evil attion done for a goodend is Unlawful, is 


plainly enough taught us by 8. Paul, Rem. 3. 8. and I have already * given account 4. Jae | 


of ſuch particulars as are under the general Conſideration. This only is to be added ; 
that an evil done for a good end merely and intirely, is leſs than that which is not fo 
alleviated ; according to that ſaying of S. Auſtin, Pejor eſt qui concupiſcendo quam qui 
miſerando furatur, He that ſteals that he mzy give alms is not ſo bad as he that ſteals 
in Covetouſneſs and for his own increaſe. 
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RULE II. 
To do an aflionof it ſelf lawful, for temporal regards, for ends of preſit, pleaſure or hs. 


nour, 15 not unlawful, except it be accidentally. 


HE Arabians have an excellent Proverb, 4zima boni operis boxa of} irtentio, 4 

good intention, Or a good eAlind, is the Soul of a good work, Now by how much} 
the more noble that end 1s which is the deſign and purpoſe of the agent, by lo much 
the more excellent is the action. We ought theretore to conlider that every thing 
that God hath made is good, and every deſire of man which 1s Natural is allo guod ; 
and God made amabiiities in ſeveral objects, and inclinations aud tendencirs to- 
wards them in ſeveral faculties; and he that gave us dcfires to thum, 1tended allo 
that we ſhould obtain and ule them, and therefore he allo fitted vs v nh means to ac- 
quire them. I: follows therefore that thoſe actions which prucced trom thoſe delires 
as thoſe deſires proceed from God, and end toward» choſe ends whither God him- 
ſelf by the mealures and laws of Creation hath directed them, mult necds be very in- 
nocent and lawful. If God gives Riches as a bleſſing and a rew ard cf picty, it is 
lawful todeſire riches, and to labour for them. If Honour be a gift of Heaven to 
them that Honour God, then to deſire honour and todo actions tor that end cannot 


be criminal. It Pleaſure be created by God as an inſtrument to ſerve many ends ft 


Nature and Grace it (elf, then to deſire pleaſure, and todo actions in order to it, 13 
not againſt the end of God's glory, becanuie it is nor againſt his wiil. Tlicle things 
areas evident asa demonſtration. All thatremains is, that in theſe we allo glorite 
God ; that is, ſo uſe them, lo deſire them, ſo delign them, that they be {till jeft in 
that place and in that order whereGod appointed them : that is, that they entertain 
our intermedial deſires, and fatisfie the needs of our journey and travel, and pleaſe 
our miniſtring appetites in order to their ſervice to their Superior : that as this life is 
but a paſſage to a better, ſo thele delires may miniſter to higher, and by the comforts 
and fatisfactions of this world, promote our affections and purchales of the other. 
The particulars of which are briefly theſe. 

I, Theſe temporal ends muſt not fill our affections and divert them from things 
better and more excellent. Sz ipſa cordis intentio qua facis quod facis, que tibi nota 
eſt, ſorataatur appetitu rerum terrenarum & temporaliuns, atque cecatur, quanto magis 
ipſum fattum, cujus incertna eft exitus, ſordidum & tenxebroſum eſt? ſaid S. Auſtin. 

ur appetites mult not be polluted with earthly affeftions. Which S. Eaſil ex- 
preſſes well in an{wer to that queſtion, How in eating and drinking can we gloritic 
God? Menſam accedas animo non nimium ſoluto, & in ſolum cibum hiante, Come not 
tothe table with a diſſolute mind and a greedy deſire, ” Say not, bring me, bring 
” me, the meat is mineown, I lick my own plate, I live of my own proviſions ; 
” and therefore I will pleaſe my felf, that I may feel my (elf to live. You muſt 
” not (o ſpeak, and you muſt not ſo eat: but rather revolve in thy mind, I»- 
» ſpettorem habeo Deum, God beholds me ; I will therefore ſo eat that no man 
” may be offended, nor God's glory leſſened. I will not be the ſlave of my own 
? belly, or follow its pleaſures alone ; neither will I live to eat, but eat that I may 
» live, and be enabled to bear the burdens of my life and duty. Plainly thus ; 
He that obſerves the meaſures of Temperance, the limits and ends of Nature, and 
materially ſerves thole ends which he is bound to take care of; he cats and drinks to 
God's glory : although he do not formally deſign by actual intuition this meal 
to God's glory. Let him lo cat that he may be fit to ſerve God, and that he neither 
deſire, nor actually do ſerve his Juſt ; let his pleaſure extend no further than to 
ſerve his health and natural and religious ends, that is, let it be intermedial to that 
end whither the cating it lelf is deſign'd ; and the intention is innocent. For he 
that chuſes this diſh rather than another, becauſe it is pleaſant, hath not corrupted 
his intention; if this pleaſure ſerves no more but that intermedial end whichis in a 
natural or proper order to a further end of God's appointing. That he cats this 
and not that, hisend is pleaſure ; but becauſe that he eats at all hath another end, 
even toenable him to live in duty to God and his Neighbour, and to preſerve 

his 
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his life according to the meaſures of charity and duty, this end of pleaſure is in- 
nocent, becaule it is Natural, and produc'd by God, and goes on further towards 
the other ends of God. So that the reſult is this; Actions may be done innocently 
for temporal*ends , if thoſe temporal ends be but intermedial, and be carried on 
further according to the purpoles of God. : 
2, We may lerve our temporal ends according to our Natural or Political de- 
fires, always provided that we obſerve thoſe mealures which God hath preſcribed ; 
for then we are ſure they will bear us on tothe glory of God ; for that's their pur- 
poſe, and that muſt be ours. A man may eek to be honoured, but he muſt not 
ſeek it by ill means; * he muſt not make the ſervice of God to give way to that ; 
* his affections mult not dwell in that purchaſe; * it muſt leave no vanity upon his 
ſpirit; *1t muſt not (zrve the end of pride; *t mult be lome way or other for God, 
in the beginning or in the latter end: rhat 1s, if it be nor actually or virtually de- 
ſigned for God's glory and ſervice, that is, tor the good of our Neighbour or our own 
Soul, by that means to incourage us 1n vertue ; it muſt art laſt be reterred to God, 
and paſſing through us reſt upon him. Cajerar, Navarre and Reginaldus from this vom I 
inſtance except two caſes ; ſaying that if the honour be our due, as if we receive —_— py 
it from our Subjects and inferiors; or it it be matter of favour and grace, indul- 
ged to us by our Superiors, it is lawful to receive ir without either actually or ha- 
bitually referring it unto God: that IS We may take honour to our {elves without 
referring it to God, when that honour is our due, and when it is not our due ; when 
it is paid us in juſtice, or whea it is given us 1n kindneſs; which are almoſt all the 
caſes in the world of receiving honour. But this docrine ought nor to be receiv'd, 
as being infinitely unreaſonable and very impious; fince in the caſe of Herod God 
declar'd his anger mightily becauſe he received honour from his Subjecs, and did 
not in ſo doing glorihe God. 
4. 3. All deſigns of profit, pleature and honour, muſt be the lels principal ; that 
is, ever ſubordinate to duty and religion : for although the profit or the pleaſure 
ſwim uppermoſt, and be the actual mover to the particular inſtance, and be more 
perceived than any actual conſideration of the laſt and nobleſt end ; yet this is not 
ſufficient to condemn the intention, unleſs it be made the principal; that is, that 
it be not only more delighted in by the contacts of ſenſe, but preferred alſo in our 
underſtanding part , and our abuled reaſon. Concerning which we may take ac- 
counts by the proportions I have formerly deſcribed *. But in General, our belt * See Bock t, 
meaſure we can take in the regulating this Cale of Conſcience is, that we enquire © Rv 5: 
whether we prefer the ultimate or the intermedial end; which trial we may eaſily 
make when they croſs one another, as it often happens they do in the very inſtance, 
and very often in their proportions, circumſtances and degrees. If we will nor 
receive our profit or our pleaſure without innocence, our purpoſes and our hearts 
are right ; only then we are to take care that the love of our protit do not hinder us 
in making right judgments concerning Lawful and Unlawful. For very often we 
think our afeGions and ovr purpoſes are right, when there is no other cauſe to think 
ſo, but becauſe owr nnderſtandings are not right. 
But for the fuller underſtanding of our meaſures in this inquiry, there are ſome 
particular Caſes of Conſcience to be reſolved. 
. 1. Whether it be lawful to ſerve God for any end leſs than himſelf; for riches, for 
honour, for defence and ſecurity of our lives, for health and ſecular ſatisfattions : that is, 
Whether it be lawful to make God and his ſervice to be intermedial to the things of the 
world, the ultimate end to be intermedial, and this tobe the ultimate. 
6, T anſwer; It is at no hand lawful todo (o, if the meaning be ſuch, that if theſe 
ends ſhould fail, we ſhould no longer ſerve God ; for then theſe remporal ends 
are principal, when without them the ſervice would not be done, and with them 
alone it would. Bur it is lawful to ſerve God for temporal ends, provided that 
theſe being bur ſome or all the firſt incentives of duty, they bear us on indeed to 
the ſervice of God. For he that ſerves God for temporal ends does well ; and it 
matters not where the ſervice of God begins; whether by fear or hope, whether 
for temporal regards or upon wile diſcourles: the more imperfe& morives are more 
ulual with beginners. Bur then although it matters not where we begin, yet it 
is a very great matter whither theſe beginnings carry us: for if upon thele firſt in- 
centives we do indecd (ſerve God, then our love to God begins from them ; and if 
theſe 
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theſe imperſe& principles be the beginning of our love, they will certainly end in 
God. But if the queſtion be concerning a lingle action, whether it be lawful to 
be done only for a temporal regard, as to get tame or mcney ; Ianfwer, that a ſin- 
gle action done alone tor any ſuch conſideration with actual reje&tion, or poſitive 
negle& of all other conſiderations, is in its whole conſtitution criminal : and in 
this ſence thole words of Publins Mimns are true, Malus <t vocandus qui ſua cauſa 
et bonus, He is no good Man that does good only for his own ſake. For it is a di- 
rec preferring the World before God, and 1s not a ſerving God tor temporal ends, 
but wholly a ſerving our ſelves by a&tions which in thole circumſtances are no 
ſerving of God, but a doing of ſome material actions of religion in meer hypo- 
criſie. But to ſerve God for temporal ends is very lawful, 1. when theſe temporal 
ends are either the incentive and argument uſed by God to move us to his ſervice ; 
elpecialiy if no other be uſed, and if the Covenant be founced upon temporal pro- 
miles, as the Law of Moſes was ; 2. or when thele temporal ends are but the firſt 
and beginning motive, and lead us on to other and better ; 3. or when they do actu- 
ally conſiſt and are conjun& with others; 4. or when they are in true eſtimate and 
value ſubordinate and leſs principal; or 5. when the temporal end is firſt {erved, 
and the ſervice is a return of gratitude, and the cffect of preceding obligation. 

The firſt of theſe was the caſe of them in the old Law. The ſecond 1s the ordina- 
ry cale of beginners in religion. The third was the caſe of Moſes, who deſpiſed to 
be called the ſon of Pharaoh's daughter, becauſe he had an eye to the recompence of reward: 
which reward was both temporal and eternal. The fourth is the caſe of all them 
who follow after godlineſs becauſe it hath the promiſes of the world that now is, and of 
that which is to come ; and that ſeek the Kingdom of Heaven and the righteouſneſs there- 
of, knowing, that all theſe things (which they need here) ſhall be added to them ; ad- 
ded ex abundanti, beſides thoſe greater and more glorious promiles belonging to the 
Kingdom of grace. And the laſt was the Cale of Job. Doth Job ſerve God for 
noucht? No, he had received many bleſſings which had endearcd and obliged his 
ſervices. But as in all caſes God gives us temporal bleſſings in order to his ſervice and 
the communication of Eternal ; ſo muſt our intentions and defigns be, ever ſubor- 
dinate, ever apt to yield in caſe of oppoſition, but always miniſtring in caſe of compati- 
bility and conſiſtency. 

2, The ſecond inquiry is, Iz what ſence it is true that God muſt be ſerved purely for 
his own ſake ; and wertue purſued for vertues ſake, and not for low regards, for fear or 
hope, or ſecular conſiderations. 

To this I anſwer, that this queſtion hath its principal effe& in diſcourſe and 
contemplation, and but little in practice and in the real events of actions. For the 
firſt thing that any Man knows of God is, that he is, and is a rewarder of them that 
diligently ſeek him : and no Man docs chule to ſerve God but he really is aſſured and 
believes he ſhall havea very great reward : and all the laws of God are eſtabliſhed 
upon promiles and arguments of amability and defire. So that to ſerve God for his 
own lake, is nothing but an ecſtaſie of love uſed by ſome excellent and contem- 
plative perſons, ia which they only actually conſider the excellencies and per- 
tections of God ; being built up in the love of God by the inſtruments of fear and 
hope and experience, and the ſpirit of God : and to ſerve God without reward, can 
never be any more than a fiction of law or fancy, a ſuppoſition, and a cale put, 
which czn never be reduced to at. But even as the ſerving of God without intuitt- 
on of the reward is virtually a ſerving God for love of him ; ſo ſerving God out of 
meer love of him, 1s virtually a ſerving God for reward. 

| Diligeris populo non propter premia, Ceſar : 
Propter te populus premia, Ceſar, amat. 
For as no Man can wiſely hope for the reward but he that does love God ; ſo no Man 
loves God purely and for himſelf but he knows alſo that he is moſt ſure of his reward. 
It is like S. Paul's wiſhing himſelf anathema for his Brethren: the greater charity 
he had in ſo wiſhing, the further that thing was from being effeted. 

2. But yet there is ſomething more material in the an{wer to this queſtion. For 
by God and wile Men it is intended we ſhould love God purely and for himlſelt; 
but {0 he does who loves God above every thing elſe ; for all that ſupereminent 
love by which God is more loved than all the World, all that love is pure and 


tor himlelf, He that loves God only for riches or health, loves theſe m7 
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God : but he that loves God above theſe, loves him for thele and for himſelf too; for 
the good that he is, as well as ſor the good which he does. 

io. 3. He is underſtood ro love God for himſelf, who abftains from fin, not only be- 
caule it is forbidden, or becauſe it will bring him to miſchief, but becauſe he hates 
it; though it may be the prohibition and the fear firſt brought in thar hatred. For 
this they uſually called the love of vertue and honeſty ; bur the other. is ncceſſity. 
Neque enim minis apud nos honeſt as, quan apud altos neceſſitas valet, (aid Pliny, And 1, 4.ep.20, 
of this weſtill receive the greater evidence, by how much the leis we are moved 
with any of the leſſer appendages of vertue. &nam me juvat (ſaid Secundus ) Lib.sep.14. 
quod in canſis agendis now modo pattione, dono, munere, verum etiam Nenin ſemper 
abſtinui, Oportet ſiquiaem que ſunt inhoneſta, non quia illicita, ſed quaſi pudenda wvi- 
tare, Tucundum tamen, fi prohiberi publice videas quod nunquam ttbi ipſi permiſerts. 
I am pleaſed that in the adminiſtration of Juſtice I did not only abſtain from bribes and 
; av9e% but even from new-yearsgifts and gratuities, For we ought to abſtata from 
aijhoneſt things, not only becauſe they are unlawful, but berauſe they are ſhameful. But 
when a man had ratherdo a baſe action than ſuffer trouble, then he gives in evi- 
dence, that he loves not God and vertue in any fence principally. So he inthe Co- 
medy, 

Pol pudere quam pigere preſtat totidem literis,  Trinum, 


It is better to bluſh than to be hungry, to be aſhamed than to ſmart. Lucyum pudort 
preſtat. That's the intention and deſign of theſe men : they ſerve vertue as long as 
vertue will ſerve their ends of pleaſure and profit, ahd no more : and this is there- 
fore infinitely againit the will and glory of God, becaule it deſtroys the nobleſt con- 
jugation of graces that are in Chriſtianity ; it makes that there ſhall be no ſuch thing 
as (elf-denial and Chriſtian fortitude, and the greateſt love in giving our lives for 
God, and. Martyrdom. But the ſureſt conjecture we can make of our intentions 
when they are complicated is by the actual ceſſion of one to the other. Theoaorick ad- 
viled well ro eMarcellws the Advocate of his Exchequer, [| in Cſſiodore ] Non quoties 
ſuperes, ſed quemadmodum vincas inquirimus, Non queras de poteſtate noſtra, ſed poti- 
us de jure vittorie : quando laudabilius aparte fiſci perditur, cum juſtitia non habetur, I 
have always power on my fide, but do you take care that I have right. Iam willing 
my revenue be increaſed, but at no hand would I, have juſtice violated. Such men 
as theſe and in theſe caſes do love God for himſelf”; therefore becaule they love good 
actions for other conſiderations than the temporal reward, they love God and {erve 
him whether it does them hurt or good, pleaſure or diſpleaſure : and that's the true 
meaning of the old brave Philoſophers and Poets, of loving vertue tor vertues lake; 
they lov'd it when it was diſcountenanced, when it was the Enemy of their tempo- 
ral ends and proſperities ; and what they call'd loving vertue for vertues ſake, the 
Chriſtian calls loving God purely, -or for God's ſake. 

11, 4. But if we ſearch thg Scriptures, we ſhall bur ſeldom ſee foot-ſteps of any ſuch 
Metaphyſical love, as tolove God or do our duty without conſiderations of hope or 
fear : and amongſt the braver Gentiles, and amongſt the better Chriſtians in imita- 
tion and contentions to excel them, it is further obſervable, that when they ſpeak of 
loving vertue for vertues ſake, they only mean to exclude all conſiderations of (or- 
did ends, of ſlaviſh fear of laws, or the acquiſt of money. But even in their greateſt 
bravery, ſome of them deſigned to themſelves the reward of Honour and an immor- 
tal Name ; and the beſt of them did reſt in the peace of their minds, and that fatis- 
faction which uſes to reward a good actioneven in this life: but by both theſe they 
were by God ſecretly conducted to an expectation of a reward hereafter : and there 
was no love of God ever ſo abſtracted by any command or expreſs'd intention of God, 
as to lay alide all intuition of that reward ; becauſe in the receiving of that reward 
we are moſt united unto God, and ſhall in the beſt manner and mealures glorifie hint 
for ever. | 
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RULE II. 


The end and intention of a Law is under the Commandment, as much as the aflion it ſelf 
commanded in order to the end. 


H1S Rule is meant principally of the Laws of God: Becauſe the end of all 

theſe laws is that which is limply and ablolutely good, and nearer to the chief 
end which is primarily deſign'd : and this is an endearment of our (ervices and a Mo- 
nitor to our duty in many particulars not exprels'd. God hath commanded us to 
honour our Parents ; his end is, that we may receive the fruits of Government, pro- 
viſion and order, defence and maintenance reſpectively. Upon this account, lince 
we are more bound to comply with the purpole and end of God than with the means 
to that end when it is evident and known, becaule the end is greater in God's ac- 
count than the means ; weare taught rhat it is the will of God lo to expound the 
words of that Commandment, as may beſt promote that end : and by Hononr is un- 
derſtood all thoſe duties whereby the Parent is contelled Honourable ; and by Pa- 


rents is meant all that are in the place of Parents, and who miniſter to the ends of 


Government. 

Now this mult not be underſtood as if God did deſign the end, and car'd not for 
the means ; ſor he is the beſt chuler of the inſtruments allo of his own ſervice and his 
own glory : and though the end is better than the means, yet thoſe are the beſt means 


. which God hath appointed : but it we cannot obtain the means, then it will ſuffice 


that the end be acquir'd as well as we can by other inſtruments Symbolical. Thus 

we are bound to profeſs the faith of Chriſt in the ſuſception of baptiſm :, but if we 

cannot obtain baptiſm, which is the uſual and appointed publication of our faith, yer 

we are obliged ſtill to purſue the end, and confels the faith of Chriſt by profeſſion, 

by holy living, by declaring our deſires of baptiſm, by dying for Chriſt if it be re- 
uir'd. 

This alſo hath effe& upon the inſtances of cur duty ſo as to enforce the ſincerity and 
ingenuity ofthem, and to make them really uſeful in order to their proper ends. 
Thus we muſt confeſs our ſins, becauſe we will forſake them ; pray to God for his 
Grace, becauſe we intend to make ule of it ; not reſting in forms of godlineſs, but 
living in the power of it. Dzodorus lent to Cains ten Attick talents ; but Caizs is not 
able to pay a drachm, and therefore Dzodorus forgives him ; that he may be thanked 
indeed for nothing. 


Condones aut ſuſtineas, Diodore, neceſſe eſt : 
Nam tibi quod ſolvat non habet arca mea, 


But if Diodorus will be truly charitable let him lend to Caius ſo much more; for he 
ſerves no end of charity that lets that alone which he knows he can never get. 


Ridicule hec homines, nequeunt que venaere, donant. 


I deny not but it may accidentally ſerve the ends of charity to forgive him that is 1n- 
ſolvent ; it may free him from fear of trouble, and make his life comfortable ; and 
he that does it upon thele conſiderations ſerves the end of the Commandment. But 
he that forgives it for no other reaſon but becauſe he cannot have it, he does nothing 
at - ; for though he perform the inſtance of the law, yet he does nothing toward the 
end of it. 

But in humane laws the caſe is ſomething different ; for we are only obliged to 
do nothing againſt the end of the law : for in this ſence is that of the law to be under- 
ſtood, Fines mandati ſunt diligenter cuſtodiendi, 1, dilizenter, ff. mandati, The ends 
of the law are with diligence to be kept. But we are no otherwiſe bound to pro- 
mote that end :h1n by obſerving of ſuch means as are appointed ; that is, if the end 
be only civil and humane, and do not alſo include a duty of religion commanded by 
God. If the Church command a faſting-day in order to a corporal afflition of our 


\ ſelves, 


UM 


— 


"67PTY of Humane oA lions, 819 


ſelves, and an external miniſtery of repentance,we are bound to obey it ; and though 
that faſting-day ſhould accidentally be no affliction, yet by vertue of that law we are 
no further obliged to afflict our ſelves. But we are indeed obliged to nothing that 
ſhall be againſt the end of that law. Finem certum reſpicientia non debent contrarium 
operari, 1, quod favore, C. de legibus, We muſt not careſs our ſelves with delicious 
juice of fiſhes and coſtly wines upon a f:ſh-day. The reaſon of theſe things is briefly 
this. In humane laws the end 1s not always good ; or if it be, it is not always ne- 
ceſſary ; or if it were in any degree neceſlary, yet the neceſſity of it is to be judg'd by 

the Supreme, and is no otherwiſe to be eſtimated neceſſary by the SubjeR, than by 

the conjecture, the proportion and efficacy of the means or inſtrument appointed by 

the Supreme to effe& that end : and theretore we are bound to reſtrain our liberties 

no more than the law reſtrains them; and we need not be wiſer than the laws : bur 

he that goes againſt the mind of the law, upbraids the inſufficiency of her proviſions; 

and ſhews that he obeys with an ill will. 

5. But the laws of God have it in their intention to regulate all the purpoſes and whole 
intention of the Subje& ; and therefore our obedience cannot be meaſured only by the 
inſtance of the precept, but by the purpoſe of it: and becauſe we mult ſerve God 
with all our heart and all our skill, our duty muſt be coextended with all the holi- 
neſs and deſigns of God in every Commandment ; that is, we muſt do all that which 
we really ſuppoſe God would have to be done in every of his laws, whether it be ex- 
pre(s'd or only implied. For he that intends the juſt end of all humane actions, that 
1s, the glory of God, can be aſſured that his purpoſes are right, when he meaſures 
them by their tendency to the end, better than by their commenſuration with the 
expreſſed means. 

6. Xpuos 5 1& vexiz, ſaid Philoſtratus., That's the ſumm of all; we muſt take care 
that the end of our actions beall of gold. If they be defign'd well, they are likely to Euſtath, in 
end well ; for this is truly +puony 54:703ya xopwyny* for in the ſervice of God, a Gol- 24-4: 
den head ſhall never have the feet of clay. 


The End. 


Nomint tuo da ploriam. 
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if either of the parents as Chriſtian,the child 
may be baptiſed againſt the will of the other 
who is infidel. ibid.n,3.p.700 


Betrothed, 


a betrothed woman in Scripture before mar- 
riage is ſtyled a wife,and her falſhood puniſhed 
aS adultery, l.3.6.5.1,8.9,16.p.713 


Benefice, 


Eccleſiaſticks are not ſo married to their 
benefices, but that they may leave one and take 
another, L.1.C.2.7.5 .3-23,0.52 

proved from the example of the Apoſtles 
and the words of 'S, Paul, ibid.n.28. þ.5 3 


Biſhop. 


there were two Biſhops of Rome, one of the 
Circumciſion,the other of the Uncircumciſion, 
at one time in Roine, [.2.c.3.7.11.9.12.$.337 


the force of many pro bable arguments amaſ- 
ſed together, L1.c,4.7.20.1 2.p92 


Aſtrology. 
of Judicial Aſtrology, L 1.c,2.r.3.1,67,p.46 


Authors, 
multitude of them is not to prevail againſt a 
ſtrong reaſon. L1.c.4 r.9.n,2.p.118 
when a multitude of them may be reduced 
to one ſingle perſon as their leader, their teſtt- 
mony 1s ro be accounted but ſinzle, 


ibid.n.z p.119 

multitude of them hath only a preſumptive 

author.ty, and can never make a conſcience | 
ſure, L.1.c 4.1 .9.9.5 p.119 


a coinpariſon between the author-ty of the 
anc ent and modern writers, 
| L.1.C,4.1.19.3.2.P.123| 


if a perſon uncapable be choſen Biſhop, 
whether the Biſhop thar ordains, or he that is 
ordained, or they that chuſe him ſin, | 
l.2.c.3.r,18.9,1.p.415 
S. Timothy was made Biſhop at the age of 
twenty five years, wbid. 
to avoid a Biſhoprick Syneſius uſes unlawful 
arts, l.3.C.2.7.5.9.18..495 
the Canons of the Popes and Biſhops were 
made into Laws by the Emperour Juſtinian, 
: L.3.£.3.r7.5.u:4+p-555 
Euſebius Biſhop of Samoſata obeyed the 
Emperours Cecree concerning his baniſhment, 
againſt the perſwaſion of the people, 


[.3..3-r.6.n.2.p'557 
the Biſhops are ſubjeft ro the Imperial 
power, ibid,n.21.p.566 


the Emperour is to be obeyed even againſt 
the will of the Biihop, ibid.n 220.567 


| 


[.3.c.5.7.4.2.1.p.700, 


what is to be done when the © id 
of the King and B:ſhop enterfere, BOY 
abid.n.26.p.568 
. S. Chryſoſtome proves the office = F 
B.ſhop more difficult than a King, becauſc: 
it hath no juriſdiction, 
L.3 £.4.7.1.n 7þ.584 
all the power of making Church laws is 
in the paſtors and Buhops, 
l.3.C.4-r,2.9.2.Þ.590 
A Biſhop is diſtia&t from and Do © 
Presbyter, ibid, 
the diſtinttion of Biſhops from Presby- 
ters wasa law made by the Apoſtles to oblige 
all Chriſtendome, 
1.3.6.4,7,12.9.10.p.627 
a Biſhop hath ſupreme and legiſlative po- 
wer within his own FR Intra limes 
Diſcipline, -3-C-4.7.2.1,3.p.591 
4 Biſhop and his charge is ny o_ 
Society or Common-wealth, 
16id.n,34.p,c91 
the authoriry of a Biſhop, ht 
_ ibid r.3.n.1.p 591 
to diſobey the Biſhop in an ation of duty 
adds a new tormality to the lin, 
L.3.C.4.y.3-2.2.Þ.591 
the Biſhop can give no Laws that is 
and immediately bind the tranſgreffors under 
lin, ibid.r.4.9.23-p.596 
how Biſhops ſhould carry themſelves in 
reaching Kings their duty, 
ibid.r.7.n.18.p.607 
in what caſes it is lawful for the people 
to ſeparate from their Biſhop or Prieſt. 
tL3.c.4.r,8.n.9.p.611 
That none but the Biſhop or Prieſts ſhould 
conſecrate the Sacrament is an Apoſtolical 
Canon, L.3.0.4-r.12.n.6.p,625 
by the Law of Chriſt one Biſhop is not 
ſaperiour to another, 
[.3.C.4+-r.16.n 6.p.648 
Biſhops were permitted in the ancient 
Church to marry after ordination, 
= N ibid.r.20.n.27.p.681 
Gregory Nazianzen had Sons born to him 
after he was conſecrated Biſhop, 
| ibid,n.28.p.683 


Bleſs. 
Fathers Bleſs their children, 
l.g £5.11 1.4.3.p-694 


Black, 
Of Clergy-men wearing black. 

1.3.0.4.t-15+2,7-P 640 

Bloed. 
Of cating blood whether forbidden, and 
why, L.2.6.2,r,2.0,2,f.214 
abſtinence from blood is not a Law of na- 
ture, [,2:C-2.7.2-1,3-f-214 


the Heathen uſed to conſummate their 
contracts and covenants by blood or wine, 
L.2.0.3.7.9.n.31.9-328 


; Bind, 
the uſe of che words bind and looſe, 
L.3.c.4.7,10.,10.p.621 


Brothel houſes. 
ought not to be tolerated b L 
Kingdome, Lic. 


<5 D_— ; 

In criminal cauſes where bodily puniſhment 
is inflicted no man can be ſurety for another, 
quis nemo membrorum ſuorum Dominus vi- 
detur, L,3.0.2.1.7 .0.2.p.5%% 
of bowing the body at the name of Jeſus, 

L,3 £4.41 $.28.4-f.639 


Hts of a 
18,p.448 


Bonum. 


ex integra cauſe, FHalum ex qualibet par- 
ticulgri, | L,2.6.341.2.1.2-f.301 


Brothers 


The Table. 


Brothers. 


of the marriage of Brothers and Siſters, 
L.2.0.2-1+3..24-P.225 
reaſons why they ought not to marry their 
liſters, ibid.n,27.p.227 


Buy. 
in doubts of Conſcience or Law he that 
buys is to be fayoured before him that ſells, 
L.3.C.6.r.1.n.15..727 


Bury. 

A Roman Philoſopher was in his dream 
warned not to bury the corps of a Perlian, 
who had marricd his Mother, 

L,2.0.2.,9-3..23.f-225 


C, 


Candles. 


Ighting Candles to an Image a direCt 
[ 4 conſumptive Sacrifice, 
L.2,c.2.r,6.n.39-p.269 


Cards. 
Whether the trade of Card-makers be law- 
, [4 c.1.r.2.n.25.p.776 
whether it be lawful to play at Cards, 
ibid.n,27.0,777 
in what caſes it may be lawful to doſo, 
ibid n,28.p.778 
rules to be uſed in thoſe kind of recreations, 
ibid.n.32.p.778 
Vide Gaming inthe letter G, 


ful 


Cain, 
Why he kill'd his brother, 
l.2.,C.3.1.13.,9.31.p 358 


Canos. 

the Canon and Civil Law differ in their 
account of Rapes, L.3.c.q.r 8,1.15.f,713 
divers laws 1n the Canon law were the edicts 
of Kings, I.3.C.3.1.5.1,4.$-554>555 

the Canons of the Church, 
[.3.c.4.n.11.p.622 
how binding the Canons of 'an ancient 


council are, [.3.c.4.r.14.#.2,0.637 

the body of the Canon law was made by 

the worſt Lopes, L.3.c.4,1.16.n.4.p.647 
Kaywy. 


the defiution of it out of Varinus, 
[.2.6.3.4.14,n,10 p.367 


Caſes. 
ariſing from the neceſſity of reſtitution, 
L.2.c.3.1.10.n.8.p.330 
Concerning contracts, | \ 


Eccleſiaſtical laws of Ceremonics bind only 
in publick, not in private, | 
l.3.c.4 1,18. 1,6,p.658,659| 


C harch, 


The Church in Legacies is to be fayoured 
agzainit the heir, L.3.c.6,r.1.n.15.$.727 
the primitive Church did borrow foine ce- 
remonies from the heathen, 

[.2.0.3.r.19.113..419 
the Chriſtian Churches and Commonweals | 
ought to be better ordered than were the 
Jewith, i614. r,20.n.5.0.421 ' 
Of the honour due to Church-men, | 
L,3.c.3.7-6.n.18.p.564 | 


Prance isto be obeyed before the command of 
the Church, 
| rinces are not bound to execute the de- 
crees ol the Church, ibid.r.$.n.5.p.580 
The Church hath no juriſdiction, 
l.3.C.4+-r.1.7.5.p.533 
it hath no dominion but a miniſterial power, | 
ibid.n 6.p.584. 
which is proved by the Teſtimony of the | 
Fathers, tbid. | 
S. Chryſoſtome proves the Epiſcopal office | 
more difficult than the Kingly, becauſe it} 
hath no juriſdiction, ibid. | 
the High 1 rieſt under the old Teſtament 
had a proper formal juriſdiction, which the | 
Chriſtian Church had not, ibid.n,8.p.585 
the Church hath an analogical Juriſdiction, 
ibid.n.11.p,587 
what is that power of — ſins given 
tothe Church, ibid n.13.p.588 
rightly to underſtand the power of the 
Church very uſeful, tbid.n.17.p 589 
the Government. of the Church like that of 
the Jews before they had a King, ibid. 


In external ations the command of the to be religion, 


ibid.n,29.p.567 | commandments of God, 


all the power of making Church laws is in 
the Paſtor or Bilkop, 1.3.c.4.r.2.n 2.p.590 
what obedience we owe to the Church, 
| 0,3.6.4.7.3-1+-3,45-þ.591 
the Church hath power to make Laws in 
things that are helps of duty, 
L.3.C.4+r.4.pcr tot.p.593 
God in feyeral manners goyerned his 


Church, ibid.r.5.n.1.p.599 
never any Eccleſiaſtical Laws 1n the primi- 
tive Church did oblige the people, unleſs cita- 


bliſhed by che Prince or Emperour, 
ib14.n.4.p,600 
Kings obey the Laws of the Church, 
ibid.r.6.,n.1.p.601 
Priviledges made to the Church may be ta- 
ken away —_ ibid.n,z.p 602 
the Apolttes intended not by any Laws to 
oblige all the ages of the Church, bur ſuch 
Laws as they received from Chriſt, 
ibid.r.11.n.4.p.623 


L.4.c.1.r.6,n.22.p.805 


Ceremonies, 

I am not bound to obferye the ceremonies 
ofthe Church af L muſt do i with danger of 
wy life, L.3.c6.r.3.1,15.0.934 

they may be the accidents of worſhip, but 
nothing of the Subſtance, 

L2.c.3,r.5.n.5.p.310 

Cereaionies and cuſtomes ought ro be bor- 

rowed from the Heathen with great caution, 
L.2.c.3.r.19.2.14.$,419 
Ceremonies and geſtures may become obe- 
dience, but not religion, 
L.3.C.4-r.18.9.5,p658 
Church cannot impoſe Ceremonies by a law, 
of x I.3.c.4,r,2941,4,5.p.666 
the Primitive Church did borrow fone Ce- 
' remonies from the Heathen, 


l.2.c.3.7.19.9.13.þ 419 
al 


againſt multitule of Ceremon:es, 


the Canons of the Church, 3b.r.11.p.622 
the auchority of cuſtomes of the Church, 
[.3.C.4-r.15.9.15.p.638 
a Chriſtian muſt not praQtiſe the different 
Cuſtomes of his own Church to the ſcandal of 
another, ibid. n.4.p.639 
a man may comply with the differing cu- 
ſtoms of ſeveral Churches, thid. 
a cuſtome of che Church obliges not the 
Conſcience againſt the Law of the Church, 
| ibid.n.6.p.640 
a cuſtome of the Church oblizes not the 
Conſcience unleſs it be reaſonable, or to avoid 
feandal, thid.n.7.p.640 
a cuſtome Eccleſiaſtical that is but of a legal 
and preſunr'd reaſonableteſs binds ns to con- 
formiry, tbid.n,11.p.642 
the Charatter of thoſe that quarrelled 
with the cuſtomes of our Church, 


— 


another authority than duth the Chriſtian, 
tid n.24.p.65 6 
Laws made by a particular Church, ma y 
not by one Church be mpoled on another, 
thid.n.25.p.656 
they may be continued by any authority 
ſo long as that authority lalts, 
151d.n,26.p.656 
In the matter of meats and drinks a: 
days, their Laws muſt be wholly relative to 
rel g:on, not haye regard to themſelves, 
| tbid.n.27.p 657 
they mu t be impoſed with Lberty of the 
whole Church, not of cach Subject, 
1614.n.2.8 
they mult ſerve relig:on, but never pretend 
i614.n.29 
they mult not be taught for doCtrines and 
w14d.n.30 
the ditterence berwceen the obligation that 
Laws of the Church and Civil Laws leave on 
the Subject, toid.r.18,n 6.p.659 
the Legiſlative power of the Chmrch 1s 
wholly aminiſtry of grace and godlineſs, not 
of empire and dominion, hid. 
Laws of the Church muſt be caſte and cha- 
ritable, l,3.C 4.7-19.1.1.p.660 
Edification and charuy ought to be rhe 
end of all Laws made by the Charch, beyond 
this the hath no Legillative power, 
ibid r.20.n.3.$.666 
When the Church in making fuch Laws 
atts beyond her Commiſſion, ſhe obliges nor, 
ibid. 
the Church hath not power to bring into 
a Law whatloever is tor editication, 
ibid.n.5.p.666 
the Church cannot impoſe ceremonies by a 
law, tbid.n 4,5 .p.666 
Laws of the Church are not for edification 
when they give offence to wiſe and good 
men, l,3.c 4.7.20.n.9 p.669 
how the Rulers of the Church and their 
Subject muſt behave themſelves if their Laws 
give offence, ibid, 


Catholick Church, 


the Catholick Church cannot alone give 
ſufficient authority to tradition, | 
I,2.c,3.7 14.4.40,41-f-379,380 
the univerſal Church is to be our Guide in 
interpreting ſome precepts, 
L 2.c.3.7.17 $.413 
a cuſtome of the Catholick Church obliges 
not the cunſcience, unleſs it be of preſent ob- 
ſervation, l.3.C,4.r.15-n.5.$639 
the Catholick Church is a good Witneſs but 
not a competent Judge an matters of Faith, 
1614.r.21.9.1 p.686 
this is not rrue of the Catholick Churchof 
any one age, but of all, ibid.n.z p.678 
the Catholick Church cannnot be a Judge in 
controverſies, becauſe if there be a difference 
it 15 not Catholick, 3614.9, 4 
we know not where to find it, 2,5 
the ſentence of thole that call themſelyes 
Catholick depends on a few that preſcribe to 
others, ibid.n.6 
of the power of rhe C hurch in making Laws, 
L3.c.1.n,1.4.32.0.441 


(hnrch of Rome, 


Inſtances wherein the Roman Church do 
advance the Commandments of men above 
thoſe of God, 1.3.c.4-r.17.n,436,437,438 
654,655 


the reaſons that move thoſe of | Church 


of Rome to make che two firſt command- 
ments to be one, 


ibid.p.643 
Laws of the Church muſt not be perpetu- 
ibid.r.17.n.7.p.650 


l,3.6,4.r.20.n 7,8.p.667 | "the Church of the Jews made laws with 


l. 2.C, 2.7 6. 8.6. þ. 249 

what evil Dottrines concerning Conlſci- 
ence the Roman No&tors teach, 

Preface, þ tg. 2,3 

Conſch 


- 


The Table. 
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Conſcience, 
In things not certain no man can give a Law 
{+ the Conſcience, l,3 c 4.7.23.u.5.0.691 
in articles not neceſſary the [ubjetis ſhould 
be invited to ſubſcribe, not forced, thid, 
the Conſcience cannot rely upon cuſtoms, 
becauſe of the many difficulties, 
l.z.c.6.y 6.n.7 p.745 
Humane Laws bind the Conſcience, 
L.3.C.1.n 149,427 
Rules to know what humane Laws bind to 
a greater, and what-to a lefler ſin, 
l,3oCo1.7.1.1-16.p 432 


an expedient for the attaining peace : Con-| 


ſcience in relation to the controverted articles 
of Chriſtendon: l.4 £.1.y 1-1.10-f-756 


Every thing v/< {0 mutt twice paſs thruugh | 


Conſcience, whe ic 15 to be done, and when 


done, L.4 c.1.n.1,9.21.p 761 | 


Cuſtoms againſt Law cannot indemnihe the 
Conſcience, l.3.c 6 r.6,n.4-p.745 
Conlcience defined, L1.c.1r.1.n.1.f.1 
whar Conſcience is in its uſe and power, 
thid n.1,z 
icisa reſult of the underſtanding, will and 
memory, ibid, 
it proves that there is a God, 16.1.4 
the word diſtinguuhed, : th.n.6 
how it is, men do th ngs againſt their C on- 
ſcience, tbid n.7 
Conſcience is the mind guided and furniſhed 
with a holy rule, ibid #.8 
the Hebrew hath no word for Conſcience 
but what (ignifies principally the heart, 
ibid.n.$ p.3 
Godreigns in our mind by Faith and Con- 
ſcience, rhe:r difference, ibid n.10.p 4 
$. Bcrnard's compariſon between the Con- 
ſcience aud a houſe in the parts of both, exa- 
mined, ibid.n.,11,12,0.4 
what force the will hath upon the C onlci- 


ence, ibidn.1 3p.7 ; 
what is the adequate meaſure of Conſcience, ' 


L.1.c.y.t.9,21.p 6 
what Conſcience is, ibid.n.23-p.7 
the word Conſcience explained, ibid. 
the full proceſs of Conſcience, ibid. n.24.p.8 
Conſcientia diſtinguiſhed from Prudentia, 

* ibid. n.26.9.8 
all the difates of Conſcience are not equal- 
ly certain, l.1 6.1.7-2,9.2,p.9 
the offices of Conſcience, ibid.y.s 
to dictate, n, 1 
to witneſs, #.3. 
to accuſe or excuſe, #. 5 
to lonſe or bin.l, n.8 
the evils that are felt by a rroubled Conſci- 


ence, L 1.C.1,r 2.9.10 p.12 
the torments of a troubled Conſcience, 

ibid.p.12 

Shame the attendant of a troubled Conſct- 

ncc, ibid,n.11.p.13 

Diſtraftion of mind the effect of a trouble. 

Con'cience, ibid.n.12.p.13 


Impudence is ſometimes the eftet of a trou- 
bled Conſcience,  thid.n.13.p.14 
A troubled Conſcience diſquieted with Fear, 
ibid n.14 p.l5 

the pains of a troubled Conſcience deſcribed 
gut of the book of the Wiſdom of —_— 
id. 

a perpetual reſtleſneſs accompanies a trou- 
bled Conſcience, 1bid.n.16 p.21 
the corments of Conſc ence encreale at 
death and after, ibid.n.17.pis 
by what inſtrument or power the Conſci- 
ence inflicteth torment, ibid.n.18.p.15 
the reaſon why Conſcience is more afraid in 
ſome (ins than othets, though they are all 
damnable, ibid.n.22.p.16 
Of the at of Abſolution inthe «© onſcience, 
thid,n.24.p 17 

che pleaſures of a quict and govd Counſci- 
ence, : : p18 

the ſigns of true peate of Conſcience, 
| [,1,6,1,7,2.9,25-þ.18 


Conlcience does ſometimes only counſe', 
tbid.n.27.p.19 
men cover all their open ſins with the pre- 
tence of Conſcience, ibid.y.3.n.1-p.20 
Conſcience binds, though it be in an error, 
ibid.p.21 
how to know when the office of Conſcience 
is uſurped by ſomething like it, ib.r.3-1.3-fo21 
that Conſcience that is not willing to bear a 
ſearch is not right, i1d 
the Diviſion of Conſcience, 
ibid.y.7.per tot.f427 
the Conſcience judgeth of a&tions by a double 
at, a dire&t and reflex, l.1.c,2.r.2,9.2.p-30 
Propoſitions naturally and philoſophically 
known, and not T heologically, ſomerumes are 
the rule in a ſure Conſcencezibid.r.3.n.5.p.31 
the more (ure the Conſcience is, the greater 
is theſin that is againTit, ibid.r.8.n.1.p.62 
the C onſcience, 1f it declares, obliges whe- 
ther it be right or wrong (with ſome cautions ) 
ibid.r,9.n.3-p.72 
whatſoever is expreſly commanded by God 
cannot by Conſcience be changed into evil, 
ibid n.8.þ 73 
where the rule is ſo obſcure, or the duty fo 
intricate, that the Conſcience may inculpably 
erre, there the Conſcience may change rhe 
object, thid.n.g.f.73 
when the aCt is materially evil, believing it 
to be good does not make a perfect change, buy 
leavesan allay only, ibid.r 9 n 10.p.7 
iſthe Conſcience diftare a thing to be mot 
fary, the thing is by no means to be declined, 
ibid n.11.p 73 
Conſcience makes no eſſential alterations in 
the thing, but only perſonal obligations to the 
man, | 161d n.11.p.74 
the Conſcience can make a change between 
neceſſary and unneceflary, but not between 
and bad, ibid.n.12.p.74 


If the Conſcience determine that for necefſa- 
ry to be done which ought not to be done, the 
man cannot eſcape a lin, 

Licarg.nii.po4 

Ifthe Conſcience diftate a thing to be law- 
ful but not neceſſary, if the contrary be a duty, 
it 15 not ſafe to follow the Conſcience, becauſe 
it allows only and commands not; 

tbid.n.13.p.74 

What manner of obligation is paſſed upon us 

by an erring Conſcience, 

| L.1.c 3.r.2.n.26.p.81 

the meaſures of obedience due to an erring 

Conſcience, ibid.n.28 p.81 
of a perplexed Conſcience, 

l.x.,c.6 r.2.n.6.p.161 

the ſtrong and violent perſwaſions of Con- 

ſcience in ſingle perſons or in ſome communj- 

ties of men is not a ſufficient indication of a wo- 

ral Law, [.2.6.2.r.6.n.73.y-282 


Nemo in Conſcientis donec condemnetur, ad 
penam exolvendam tenetur, 
[,2.c,3.7.16.2.9.p. 
the Conſcience may be og when o& 5 
1s not, l.3.c.1.,r 1.n.29p.15 
all humane L aws preſcribing to the Conſci- 
ence or reſtraining the thoughts are null, 
; L.3.C.1-r.3-1 4 þ.25 
in matter of burden the Conſcience of the 
gnilty perſon is to be favoured as much as may 
be in the interpretation of Laws, 
l 3.6.2 7.2-2.31.Þ53 
. they do ill that make no Conſcience of pur- 
loining from the Cuſtom-houſes, 
l.zc.2.r.8.n.3.p.519 
General Councils are of great uſe in deter- 
mining caſes of Conſciences, - 
[,3.C.4.y,22,u,2.p.688 


- | mutually contrary, 


Charity, 

religion yields to it, 1.1.c.1.1.8 n,28,p.15 2 

the precept of Charity ard forgiveneſs is 
not inconliſtent with humane puniſhments, 

l:3.6.2,r,1.9:3.Þ, 46 

whatſoever is againſt C bake 1s not «1 fect 
of Juſtice, ibid. n.5.p.466 

duties of Charity in ſeycral perſons may be 


16.n.7.$.467 
Chilares. 


they ought to obey their Parents, 


l.3.c.5.7.1.n.1.$.6 
reaſons to enforce that _ 5 þ-093 


tbid.n.1 233. 6 ,6 
they mult honour and a hr Pa 
rents, .3c5.1.1.n 6.p.694 


it 1s a fin for children to dilobey the holy 

precepts and counlels their Fathers inſtruct 

them with ; ibid. n.7 p.6g5 
they muſt marntain their Parents, 

l.3.6.5 1.3.71 2.þ 698 

they ſhould be under ſtrict ncelage "of 

| 0.4.6.1.7 6 n.6.p.800 

at what age Children are capable of Laws, 


i614.n.4-p.800 


Compliance with weak 
Conſciences, 


_ the Council of Auxerre did appoint Leta- 
nies and auſteriries three days within the twelye 
Feſtivals of Chriſtmas, to rebuke the roo-greas 
compliance with the Heathen, 

ke L2.c.3,f7.19.1.14.0.41 

No fin js to be permitted in coni ws with 

weak Conſciences, 
of compliance with weak Conſciences, 

| ibid.n.12 p.332 

A cuſtom 1n the adminiſtration of a He. 

ment brought in againſt the analogy and pur- 

pole of the myſtery ought not to be complicd 

with, L.3.6.4.r,15.n.12.9.644 


Chriſt, 
the divinity of his perſon, 


_ tbi.c4r.z.an.13.ad n.18.9.98 
of his Doctrine, ibid, a n.18.ad n,21 


his Inſtruments, #.22 

of his prediCtiors, #n,26 
conſideredin oppoſition to the Jewiſhreli- 
F ibid. u,29 
Heathen, 1bid.u.z0 
Mabometan, ibid.n,z1 


If Chriſt hath not caught ſome new Laws 
he hath caught ſome new Excellencics and per- 
fettions of Morality in the old inſtances, 

L.2,c.2.7 4 #.2.$-242 

ofthe example of Chriſt, as it 15to be imi- 

tated by us, L,2..2.1.7-8.3 3-$-292 


Chriſtian, 


Againſt a doubting Conſcience a man may 
not a&, but agaiaſt a rupulous he may, 


L.1.6.6,r.2.u.2,p.160 


Candles. 
of I'ghting Candles by dead bodies, 
L,3.6.1,7.1.9.18.p.433 


The Chriſtian Religion compared with the 
Jewiſh, L1.6-4.7.2+3.29.þ 105 
with the Paganreligion, ibid.n.30 
with the Mahomeran, ibid.n.31.p.106 
wherein the Chriſtian righteouſneſs differs 
from the Moſaick, L 4.6.1,9.1.9,24.p.761 
why che Chriſtian Law contains ſome 
things contrary tothe Law of nature, 
; [.1.c.2.7.3.9.31.p.38 
A diſcourſe proving that the CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION u from God, 
L.1.c.4,y.2.4.1 2.0.94 
the Chriſtian Religion if it were embraced 
rightly would prevent all war, 
L.2.c.2.y.7.9.20,p.288 
A charafter of the Chriſtians obedience, 
L,2.C.3.r.5.n.1.p.308 
the difference between the Chriſtian cere- 
monies and thoſe of .ZHoſes's Law, 
ibid.n. 59.309 
the righteouſneſs of the Chri'tians muſt ex- 
cced that of the Jews, 
SANBASES I 
the 


ibid.r.10, 8.p.329 


UN 


The Table. 
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the Chriſtian 
glt to be better 


Churches and _ 
the Jewiſh, x id0.3 9-42 

wherein the Chriſtian obedience muſt ex- 
_ _ $f.20.9.2.44 pn” 3 
ado irene and obedience pratiſed 


Moſes, 
under the Law of L.2.C.3.7420.n.12.0.423 


Humane Laws can impoſe ceremonies up- 
onus notwichſtanding Chriſtian Liberty, 

L.3.C.1.1.1.u.28.p.438 

Chriſtians muſt not go to Law but upon 

yery great cauſe, L.3.0.2.7.1.8.18,p.511 


(cer. : 
roo amorousto his own daughter, 
wy [.2.C.2+7-3-£.78.$.240 


Civil, 

the Ciyil power is enabled in the law of Mo- 
ſes to puniſh with death crimes commirted 
againſt the —_— authority of the Father 
1" is {ingle teltimony, 
Fe V1.3-0.5.1,2.0.2,p.696 
the Civil and Canon Law differ in their 
account of Rapes, ibid.y.8 1.15 $713 
wherein the Civil Law can change the Na- 
tural Law, L.2.C.1.f.10.8.7.$.206 
the Civil Law can add to the Law of Na- 
ture, ibid.n.9.p.207 
Cantions to be uſed in civil permiſſion of 
an unlawful act, L.2.0.24r.7 87 -P+28 5 
the difference between the obligation that 
Laws of the Church and Civil Lawslcave on 
the Subject, [.3.0.4.r.18 -n.6.9.65 9 


Circumſtances, 
of the Circumſtances of time and place in 
relation to Laws, L,3.0.6.1.3-.30-f-313 
Certaint). 


a two-fold certainty inthe Conſcience, 
[.1.C.2.7,2.4.2.p.30 
what kind of certainty is to be look'd for 
in moral actions, ibid. n.3.p.30 
an opinion may be pradtically certain when 
the knowledge of it in ſpeculation is only 
probable, L,1.C.4.7.1.n.1..90 


(lemency. 


It is a great vertue in a Prince, 
l.3.6.3.1.2.1.18.p 534 


Commanament, &Cc, 
In interpreting Gods commands we muſt 


chuſe that ſence that moſt promotes the ends, 


of the Commandment, 
L.3.c.6.y.1.y.10.,p.725 
he that commands is more guilty than he 
that in obedience executes, 
,4.c.1.,7.2.8.1.p.764 
In maleficio, Ratibabitio mandato compara- 
mr, ; ibid. 
Inall prime neceſſary Commandments the 
moſt obyiuus ſenceis the beſt and principally 
intended, L.1.c.1.y.6,9.1.p.26 
whatſoever is expreſly commanded by God 
cannot by Conſcience be changed into evil, 
[1 £.2.7.9.n.8.p.72 
when a Commandment is given with a rea- 
ſon, it does not follow, that where the rea- 
ſon continues not, that the Commandment 
does not, lic5rs.n8.p.146 
the breach of a Commandment is a ſurer 
rule to judge of the quality of fins than their 
being againit a natural reaſon, 
L.2c.1.1.6.n.4.p.199 
To kill ones ſelf is againſt the ſixth Com. 
mandment, L.3.c.2.r.3.1.7.$.481 
whatſoever is forbidden by the natural law 
or commanded by it cannot be permitted or 
forbidden, l.2.C.1.9.13.n.3.p.205 
The Jewiſh Doors tanght that at the 
command of a Prophet, it was lawful to 


4 


break any Commandment, that only excepte1 
which concerns the worſhip of God, 
[.2.C.2.y.1,9.1..210 
the reaſons that move thoſe of the Church 
of Rome to make the two firſt Command- 
ments to be one, l.2.£.2.4.6.n.6,$.249 
the reaſons that move the Lutherans todo 
, tbid.p.250 
the ſecond Commandment is moral, not 
only politive, ibid.n.23.p.258 
the Primitive Chriſtians were baters of I- 
mage-worſhip. ibid.n.z 3 $.266 


[0 


Caſes concerning contracts, 


| L.4.c.1.y.6.1.22.p.805 


of contrats with minors, 
[.2.C.1.f.5.9.2,3.0.193 
by him that had no power 
ibid.r.7.n.3.p-198 


 AContra& made 
1s invalid, 


| Clergy. 


Of Clergy-men wearing black, 


l.3.0.4.y.15 #:7.þ.64% 
e Clergy, 
tbid.y.20.n.15.p.672 


of the marriage of th 


Many of the Ancients affirm that both the 
Tables of Moſes are moral in all except the 
precept of the Sabbath, ibid n.41.p.270 

Reaſons why all Commandments but the 
Fifth are affirmative, 0.2.c.3.r.1.9.2.p.296 

that parts of ſome precepts are Counſels, 

ibid n.14.p.300 

more is forbidden and conumanded than is 
in the words of the Commandment, 

ibid.r.3.n.1.$.302 

whatſoever aCtion is of the ſame ſpecificati- 

on with an” attion expreſly commanded or 

forbidden is of the ſame obligation, 

ibid.n.3.p.303 

If the Relative be under the Command- 
ment, then alſo the Corcelative is, 

ibid.n 6.p.304 
In what ſence it is ſaid, He that breaks one 
Commandment is guilty of all, 
ibid.r.11.n.17.p.339 
there is in every commandment a nega- 
tive and an affirmative part, 
ibid.y.12.n.2.9.341 

In matters of counſel God does invite us 
to ſome actions, which to omit is no ſin, but 
it is never ſo in matters of Commandment, 

1014.y.16.1.21.$.402 

Of Commandments and Counſels, | 

t614.y.17.1.11.9.413 

A flying or ambulatory Commandment, 
il mandato volante, tbid.y.18 .n.1.p.415 

when it is unlawful to teach for Docirines 
the Commandments of men, 

[.3.C.4.r.17.4.10.f.651 

Inſtances wherein the RomanChurch do ad- 
vance the Commandment of men above thoſe 
of God, 16.n.16,17,18.p.654,655 

Laws made by a particular Church muit 
not be tanght for Doctrines and Command- 
ments of God, ib14.n.30 

Cuſtoms are to be tried by therule or com- 
mandment. L.2.C.3.1,19.1-5.p.417 


(commiſſion. 


Sins of commiſſion are greater than ſins of 
omiſſion, [.2.C.3.r.1.4.12.,9.299 


(ommutation. 
of commutation of Laws, 


rules of adminiſtring it, 


Conſent. 


in what caſes Conſent is indicated by lence, 

l.4.c.1.1.2.9.11.p.769 

Cautions to be obſerved in the preſumption 
of leave upon the ſilence of a Supcriour, 

[.4.c.1.2.16.p.770 

it is no argument, when it is nothing but 

imitation, L.2..2.1.6.n.74.p.283 

in matters criminal the conſent contratts 

guilt, L.4.C.1,y.2.9.3.p.765 


(ontratt. 


In all obligations of Conſcience by contrat, 
when any doubt arifes inthe Interpretation, 
we are toreſt upon that which is moſt likely 
and moſt uſual, L.3.c.6.r.1.9.12,.726 

Rules of extending or diminution of con- 
tracts the ſame as of extending or diminution 
of Laws, ibid.r.3-1.32.p.739 

In matters of Fraud, if an error be in the 
ſubſtance of things contracted for, it is in- 


L.3.6.6.r.5.$.742 
ibid 


valid [.4.p.804 


Some Councils haye ſubjeCted the Clergy 
tothelecular Judge, l.3.c.3.1.6.n.4.þ.559 


Communion, 
Of Communion with erroncous perſons, 


L.3.c.4.r.8.n.5,6.p.685 
We may not communicate with thole that 
are juſtly excommunicate, ibid.r.10. p.6ig 


Compel, 

Princes may compel their ſubjects to ſerve 
God, L3.63.1.5-1.3.P.554 
Conclaſicn. 

In what caſ.s the concluſion may be reſolyed 
upon before the premiſes, 
I1.c.1.1.3..4.þ.21 


Confeſſion of Faith, 


Subſcription to them is only for the conſer- 
vation of peace and unity, 
L.3.C.4.y.23.9.1.p.690 
Such ſubſcription does not bind a man for 
ever, tbid.n.z, 
ſhould be required to Articles otherwiſe 
neceflary in themſelves, ibid.n.z p.691 
or for the preſerving of peace, 16.n.4 


Controverſies, 

Reaſon, why there is no infallible living 

Judge of controverlies to be had, 
L1.c.4.1.2.9.35.$.107 

Of the Judge of Controverties, 
: L.3.c.4.r.21.2.3.p.689 
The Catholick Church cannot be a Judge in 
Controverſies, becauſe if there be a difference 
it is not Catholick, ibid.n.4 
an expedient for the attaining peace of Con- 
ſcience in relation to the Controverſics that 

trouble Chriſtendom, 

[.4.C.1.y.1.4.10.,p.756 


Ep. to Corinthians, 
1 Cor. 11.4. doth not Nature it ſelf teach 


that it, [.2.6.2.7.3.n.34-p.229 
Ep. to Coloſl. 
Col. 2. 16.Zx14 9 wvormnoy, expl. 
[.2.6.2.1,.6.n.52..274 
Contempr. 
Of Contempt of Laws, 


L3..1.y,1,y.22..436 
Cauſleſly and contemptuouſly are all one, | 


. 1bid. 

In Comparatione perſonarum ineſt Leſio 05 

injurl2, L.3.c 5.1.7.n.9.p.706 
Conyſel. 


He that gives counſel or aid to an ation 
good or evil, to him it is imputed as the effect 
of his choice, [.4.C.1.1.2.n.22.p.774 

Ofrhe gui't of thoſe that aſſiſt at murthers, 
either by counſel, company or preſence, 

tbid.n.23.p.775 
the parts of ſome precepts are counſels, 
: L.2.c.3.r.1.9.14.p.300 
the difference berween Counſels and Laws, 
ibid.y.12.n.4.9.34% 
the meaſures and notes of their difference, 
ibid n.10.p.343 

In matter of Counſels God does invite us 
to ſome aCtions, which to omit is no ſin, 
thid.r.16,n.21$.403 
Ccec 


. 
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of Counſels, ih.y.17.n411.p.545 
Evang-lical Counſels may not be made 


——_——. 


, Cuſtomes areas good as Laws in the doubt= 


ful interpretation of Laws, ibid n.3.p.744 


Of avert and ygmavertsery, 
L.3.0.3-1.4:n.1 9.p.553 


| 


into Laws, l.3.c.4.1.20.,n.12.p.672 | That Cuſtome,. by the Laws of Spain, is | In Corporal puniſhments the 
Counſels Evangelical when they are «9 left | for ever to be obſerved, according ro which proceed withcar the ſentence of he Ja. $a 
at liberty become a ſnare, the Judg< has twice pronounced ſentence,ibid. [.3.c.2.r.8 .n.1 ” 4 3 
1.3.c.4.1.20.n,13.p.671 | Cuſtome alone cannot _—— Laws, | S$u2als Cauſa ralis Effettus. Pref. pag. 44 
: N.4-P.744 
Conncul. n conſuetudo nec rationem vincit nec legem, 
A Council cannot alone give ſufficient ibid.p.745 D 
authority to tradition, Cuſtomes againſt law cannot indemnihe 


L.2.c.3.y.14.2.24..79 
The Conncil of Auxerre did appoint Leta- 
nies and auſterities three days within the 
ewelve feRivals of Chriſtmas, to rebuke the 
r00 great co.nplyance with the Heathen, 
ibid.r.19.n.14.p-419 
Some Councils have ſubjefted the Clergy 
to the Secular Judge, 10.3.c.3.r.6.n.4-p.559 
The firſt Councils were called by the Enipe- 
rors, ibidy.,7.n.10.p 576 
the Emperor had the primacy in eight Ge- 
neral Councils, ibid. 
the Emperor did diſmiſs the Councils, 
thid.n.11..577 
of a General Council and its authority. 
L.3.c.4.7.14.n.1.p.636 
Several Councils rejetted by ſeveral Catho- 
lick Princes, ibid.n.2.p.637 
How binding the Canons of an ancient 
Council are, ibid.n.3.p-637 
General Councils are not the proper mea- 
ſure of matters of faith, ibid y.22.n.1.p.717 


yet are of great uſe in determining caſes of 


Conſcience, ibid.n.2 
what is the authority of a council, 

ibid.n.z .p.689 

Of (ounterſciting old Medals, Manuſcripts 

and Beautic,TGc. l.3.£.2.r.5 .4.44-p.503 


Criminal. 
Tn matters criminal the conſent contracts 


guilc,  104.c.1.1.2.8.3.p.765 
in what caſes the Criminal is to be his own 
Executioner, l.3..2.7.2.n.14.p.472 


A Criminal condemned may be parconed 
by the King. l.3.c.3.r.2.n.18.p.534 
In what caſes he may doit, ibid.n.19 p.535 
Death muſt not be inflicted on Criminals 
upon tritling cauſes, 0.3.6.2.r.4.n.17.9.468 


Congemned, 


Condemned perſons are not bound to put 
themſclyes to death, 1.3.c.2.r.2.n.18.p.474 
One condemned by an unlawful Judge 
er Power, may reſiſt the executioner in ſome 
Caſes, ibid. 
Signes by which to know when the Law 
condemns the Offender ipſo fatto, 
ibid. p.q476 
whether it be lawful to kill a mans ſelf 
when he Rands condemned to die, 
L3.6.2.7.3.u.4.$.479 
An Offender condemned may be pardoned 
by the King, [.3..3.1.2.1.18.p.534 
In what caſes he may doit, 
.  .. 1d-AI9.þ.535 
Ofthe Croſs uſed in Baptiim, : 
l.3.c.4.1.20.n.8 .þ.668 
Ofche marriage of Coſen-Germans, 
L.2.C.2.y.3.1.34.p.229 
P. Gregory affirmed that if Coſen-Gey- 
mans marry they would have no children, 
[.2.0,2.4.3.1.79.0.241 


Cuftome. 


The difficulty of Altering ancient cuſtomes, 
L.2.C.1.y.1.n,21.p.172 
the contrary cuſtomes of ſeveral nations, 

ibid.n.22.p.173 

where a Law is eſtabliſhed and good, 
Cuſtame of ir ſelf cannot annull it, 

L.3.c.6 r.6.n.2.p,744 

When there is no Law, Cuſtome ſupplies 

the place, tbid. 
A cnſtome can interpret a Law, 

vbid.n.3 $744 


the Conſcience, thid. 

That miſtake, that Cuſtome can abrogate 
a Law, began in thoſe nations where the legi- 
ſlative power was in the people, 


ibid n.6.p.745 
Cuaſtome cannot abrogate a Law under a 
Monarchy, itil.p.745 


The Conſcicnce cannot relie upon 
Cuſtomes, becauſe of the many difficulties, 
ibid.n.7 .$.745 
What receives all its warrant from Cuitome 
cannot be of divine authority, 
l.2.c.3.7.19.9.1.p.416 


or doctrine, but not make one, #61d.n.2.p.416 
A weak realon is to be preferred betore a 
long prevailing cuſtome, ibid.n.z.p.416 
Cuſtomes are to be examined and tried by 
the Rule or Commandment, bid. n.5.p.417 
When Cuſtome may ſafely be relyed upon, 
1b14.n.6.p.417 
The cuſtomes of the world are but an ill 
Commentary on the Commandments of our 
B. Lord, ibid. n.7.p.417 
Cuſtomes onght to be borrowed from the 
Heathen with great caution, ibid.n.14.9.419 
Such cuſtomes as are built upon any point 
of heathen doctrine we may not borrow, 
l.2.c.3.y.19.n.15..419 
Ex Cconſuetudine indici praſumptioncm Ccon- 
temptus, licet ipſa contemptus non ſit, 
l.3.c.1.y.1.9,22.0.436 
The authority of Cuſtomes of the Church, 
L.3.c.4.1.15.1.1.p.638 
A Chriſtian nwſt not praftiſe the different 
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another, ibid.n.4.$639 
A man may comply with the differing 
cuſtomes of ſeveral Churches, ibid. 


A Cuſtome of theCatholick Church obliges 
not the Conſcience,unleſs it be of preſent ob- 
ſervation, ibid. n.5.p.639 
A cuſtome of the Church obliges not the 
Conſcience againſt a Law of the Church, 

ib14.n.6.p.640 
A cuſtome of the Church obliges nor the 
Conſcience, unleſs it be reaſonable, or to avoid 
ſcandal, ibid #.7.p.640 
The meaſures by which good cuſtomes are 
known, ibid.n.$.p.641 
A cuſtome whoſe reaſon is not known, if it 
be of inumemorial time, is not lightly to be laid 
alide, L.3.6.4.r.15 4.10.p.641 
conſuetudo cujus initit memoria non ſit in 
contrarium, praſumitur rationabilis, 
ibid. n.10.p.642 
A cuſtome Eccleſiaſtical that is but of a 
legal and preſumed reaſonableneſs binds us to 
to conformity, 16i4.n.11.9.642 
the Character of thoſe that quarrelled with 
the cuſtomes of our Church, 2bid.n.11.p.643 
A cuſtome in the adminiſtration of a Sacra- 
ment brought up againſt the analogy and pur- 
poſe of the myitery ought not to be complied 
with, l.3.0.4.r.15.,9.12.p.644 
The Judges by their ſentences belt conyey 
the notice of a cuitome, 
L.3.6.6.r.6.1.3.p.744 
Cuſtome or tribute. 
They do ill that make no conſcience of pur- 
loining from the Cuſtome houſe, 
l.3.c.2.r.8.9.3.p.519 
It is not lawful to deny Cuſtome, though to 
vhe Farmer and not tothe Prince. 


Cuſtome may expound the ſenſe of a Law| 


cuſtomes of his own Church to the ſcandal of 


HE Daughter that is marriageable, 
when her Father is dead, is under the 
power of her Mother, l.3.6.5.r.8.n.29.p.718 


Death. 


What things arerequiſite to make the ſen- 
tence of Death juſt ws an accuſed perſon, 
l1ic.zr.8.n.18.p. 
Death-bed repentance, SES ae 
[.2.6.3.1.16.n.9.þ.397 
precepts purely afhr- 
O an actual obedience 

L.3.6.1.r.2.n.8 þ-445 
An Humane Law made under the penaltie 
of death binds to obedience, though death 
certainly follow, [.3.C.1.7.2.1.12.p.447 
; Whether {it be lawful to kill amans ſelf 
| when heſtands condemned to die, 
l.3.C-2.7.3 3.4.9. 
Among the Romars they that killed _ 
ſelves might make their wills, ibid, 
The Stoicks held it lawful to kill ones ſelf 
in hive cafes, ib14 2.4.y.480 

Ariſtotle will not allow it to be gallant for 
the avoiding any evil to kill ones ſelf 

L.3.c.2.r.3.u.6.p.480 

When a Tyrant power threatens death to 
make the obedient ſubje& contemn the Law, 
the Subject ought rather to dic than diiobey 
the Law, L.3.C.1.r.2.3.13.0.447 

Death muſt not be infliſted on Criminals 
upon trifling cauſes, |l.3.c.2.y.1.n.17.p.468 

Some Princes required malefattors to be 
Executioners of death upon thewſelyes, 

. [.3.0.2.7.2.1.17.$.474 

It is an att of Neſpair to procure ones own 
death to preyent worſe uſage from the hands 
of Enemies, L.3.c.2.1.3.8.8.p.482 

To kill ones ſelf is againſt the laxth Com- 
mandment, ibid.n.7.p.48x, 

It is no miore lawful to kill ones ſelf, than 
ones neighbour, hecauſe our love to our ſelycs 
is the meaſure of our loye to our neighbonr, 

ibid.n.9.p.482 

To kill ones ſelf is againſt the Doctrines of 
the Fathers, L.3.c.2.1.3.n.6,9.p.433 
is rebellion againſt God, 1n.10.p.484 
is againſt nature, 1.119.483 
Ot Sampſons killing himſelf 

L.3.c.2.y9.3.8.13.p.433 
Of arreſting dead bodies for debt, 
L.3.6.2.7.7.8.10,þ.514 


Debt. 

A man is not bound to pay his debts, when 
to do fo will take away tom him his natural 
ſupport, L.1.ag.r8.y.28.p.152 

Of impriſoning inſolvent Debtors, 

L.3.6.2.1.7 1.59513 

Debtors were free from their Creditors, 

if they did cjarare bonam copt im, 
ibid.n.7.p 513 

The ſeveral Laws of the Romans concern- 
ing inſolvent Debtors, ib14.n.5 ,6,7,8.P.513 

Chriſtian Religion rakes off all rigid intli- 
Ctions from inſolvent Debtors,  ib14.#.9..514 

Of Pclightin an evil ation when it is paſſed, 

L.1.6.3.r.5.fertor.p.s5 
Dice. 

Whether the Dicemakers trade be lawful, 

1.4.0.1 .,y.2.9.25 $776 


Whether it be lawful to play at Dice, 
tbid.n.27.þ 776 


The Laws of God in 
mative do not oblige t 
in danger of death, 


|. 


I,3.6,2.7,10,9.5.$.521 


Thoſe that loſt any conſiderable part of 
| | ther 


The T able. 


| — 


:r eſtate at Dice the Roman Law baniſhed, 
their eſaee 2.08 ibid.n.28.9.477 
. dc awriul, 

In what inſtances Dice may bid. 


Rules to be uſed in the managing that kind 


of recreation, ibid.n.32-p.778 
ide Gamino in the letter ©, 
PR: + " L1.£.2r.3 .4.20.p.768 


Diſpenſation. | 
The Ground arid meaſure of the Diſpenſa- 
tion of Laws, - —_—_— pe I55 
*Genſe with the Law of Nature, 
WIRE” L.2.6.1.1.9.9.3.f.201 
Niſpenſation is not neceſſary for Conici- 
be... _— avoiding ſcandal or ey 
; _. L3.p.74! 
Fproper diſpenſations, 
The cauſes of proper dilpe _ "0 
He that diſpenſeth muſt not injure religiun 
nor any right not ſubject ro him, L.3.p.741 
Every matter from whence the ratio Debit 
can be taken, is diſpenſable, 
[.2.C.1.9.9,9.11..202 
The Pope hath not power to diſpenſe with 
the law of Nature, L.2.c,1.y.10.1 90.207 
No humane power can dilpenic with the 
politive Laws of Jeſus Chriſt, 
l.2.6.3.1.11.34.1.0.334 
ionis twofold, 
ON ibid.n.1 3-þ-33 6 
nan can diſpenſe with thoſe Laws that 
follow by mates conſequence from the 
poſitive Laws of Chriſt, ibid.n 15 4-339 
When any condition intrinſecal to the duty 
of an affirmative precept can neither be had 
nor ſupp ied, the duty falls without the need of 
Diſpenlation, l.2.c.3.4.11.,9.15.,339 
Adnty whoſe neceſſary condition cannor be 
ſupplied is diſpenſed with in the nature of the 
, not by any act of Jurildiction, 
"_ ot L.2.c.3.7.11.#.15-P-339 
the power of Diſpenſation, 
ROE L.3.c.6.r.4 n.1-p.740 
is twofold, proper and unproper, 
7 tteſ abid.n.2,3.p.740 
Men have made many needleſs dilput.s 
about the power of Princes in diſpenſing with 
Laws, wbid.n.4.f 741 
All Diſembling from an evil principle and 
to evil purpoſes is unlawful, 
L.3.C.2.r-5 .1.44-f-503 
Divine. 
When the authority of Divines is to be fol- 
lowed, L.1.c.4.4.10.n.5-p.125 
The Ancients ſometimes affirm a thing 15 
of Divine right, if they have in Scripture but 
an authentick example, 
l.3.c.4.1.13.2.8.p.629 


Divorce. 


It was the opinion of S. Zierome and ſome 
others, that it was not lawful for the Husband 
or wiſeto live with her or him that was noto- 
riouſly guilty of adultery, 

li.c.5.18.n.7.0.144 
Dmiy. 

Concerningthe ſupply of Duty, 

— bT2czrii gy 7-f-339 

Theexternal ations of a Duty are deter- 
mined by ſomething without, and things 
which are not in our power, and ſomerimes by 
our own will, L.2.6.3.r.16.n.4.p.397 

In what manner an intrinſecal condition 
being wanting the Duty is releaſed, 

L.2.6.3.r.11.2.15.p.338 

Noman is to anſwer for an accidental evil 

effeft, that is conſequent to his duty, 
L.3.c.2.y.1.9.9.p.467 
that which is neceſſary to be done is not 
againſt any mans duty, ibid.n.10.p.468 


The Diſtinition of Avaia and AdJpele, 
= L.2.6.2.r.6,n.27,28.p,.680 


Donbr. 
a negative doubt what it is, ' 

L1.c.y r.ln.5,0.133 
anegative doubt binds not to aCtion, 
[.1.6.5.1.2.1.1.p.134 
What is a private Doubc, 6idin.7.9.134 

Againſt a doubting Conſcience a man may 
not Act, but againit a ſcrupulous he may, 
{.1:c.6.#.2.y.2.p.160 
In all matters of doubt when the Cale on 
either hand js equal, ſfothat the Conſcience 
cannot determine, there the Examples of good 
men are of great uſe to determine it, 
l.2.c.2.r.7.1.43.$.295 
The Dottors of the Church cannot give 
ſufficient authority to a tradition, 

[.2.c.3.7.14.n.41.p.380 

Concerning Durand his diſtinction, Lrgat 
Conſeiertia Exronea, ſed non ovligat, 
L.1.C.3.1,2.8.26.p.80 


Duel. 
O' the way of proving ones innocence by 
Duel, 
In what caf.s jud:ic1ul Duels are lawful, 
ibid.n,13.p.510 


Drunkenneſs. 


Of thoſe that permit it in their houſes at 
fealts, L.4.c.1.n.21.p.772 
Whether and in what mann. r it may leflen 
a Crime, L.4.c 1.y.6.n.14.p.802 
Of the Crimes done in drunken diſtenpers, 
ibid. 10.p.801 
What difference there is in the oblization of 
a Law of Chriſt in reſpect of the outward and 
inward action, L.2...3.#.16.1.4.p.397 


E. 


Eaſter. 


Aſter was not inſtituted by command 
E of the Apoltles, 1.3.c.4.1.,13..13.p.631 
It is no diſhonour to that feaſt, to affirm 
the Apoſtles did not intend to make laws con- 
cerning it, L.3.C.4.7.13..13..632 

Eaſter feſtival was in uſe, though not com- 
manded in the Apoſtles time, ibid. 
The meaſures of Eating and drinking, 

l.4.C.2.1.2.3.2. 


Ecclefiafticks. 
Rules concerning the reſidency of Eccleſi- 
alticks or their cranſlation, 
l.1.C.2.r.5.4.22.p.53 
A Decretal of Pope Evamiſtus concerning 
Eccleliaſticks |caving theirChurches,diflallow- 
ing it upon any pretence, tbid.23.p.53 


ſame out-of S. Xicrome, ibid. 


S. Hicrome, 
Some inſtances of Kings and Prieſts driven 
from their thrones by an exorbitant Eccleſiaſti- 
calpower, l.3 £.3.1.4.1.11.9.549 
Eccleſiaſtical power differs much from the 
Civil, L.3.C,3.1.4.-n.19 þ.552 
Divers Eccleſiaſtical Laws made by Empe- 
rours, L.3.C.3.1.5.n.5.þ.556 
Baronius anſwered, who affirms, thole Ec- 


unjuſt, L.3 
Donatus ſaid, What hath 
do with the Church > 


C.3.f.5.2.7.f.556 
the Empcrour to 


S. Chryſoſtome teaches that an Eccleſiaſtical 


perion though anApoſtle muſt be ſi ubjedt tothe | 
civilpower, 


[.3.C.2.7.6,n.12,p.509 


wherein conliſts the hottour of at! Eec'eli” 
annuce, = l.3.C.3.9.6.n.1%.p.563 
Eccielialticks have not a temp.rel power in 
order to a ſpiritual end, 
l.3.c.3 r.7.n.2.9.573 
That ſaying, Fecleſiz ejt in repullica, nox 
Respublica in Eccleſia, explaincei, | 
ibid.n.$.9.576 
The diſtin& parts and meaſures of the £c- 
cleliaſtical and Civil power, 
; l.3.C.4.r.5.n.3 ,p.600 
thedifference ofthe Ecclelialtical from the 
Civil power, I.3.c.4.1.9.8.1.p.614 
See more in C word Church, 
Ofthe Hebrews lying to the Egyprizns, 
L.3.c.2:r.5,9.7 p.488 
The council of Eliberis decreed againſ; 
pictures ig Churches, 


l.2.c.2.7.6.n.z5.p.267 


Emperonr. 
they madedivers Eccleſiaſtical Laws, 
l.3 c.3.r.5.n.5..556 
Fororizs the Emperour made a La'y colts 
cerning the elttion of rhe Pope, 
[.3.0.3.1.59.9.5.f-557 
Doinatus ſaid, What hath the Emperour to 
do with the Church ? ibid n.6.p.557 
Baromm affirms thoſe eccleſiaſtical Laws 
were unjuſt that the Empcrour mace, an au- 
lwer to. it, ibid.n.7..557 
Pope Gregory the great ſubmitted to Mau- 
ris the Emperour in an Eccleſiaſtical Law, 
l,3.6.3.7.5.94.7 $557 
Euſchizs Bilhop of Samolata yielded to be 
baniſhed by the Emperour though the peo- 
ple vftered to delend him,l.3 c.3 r.6.n.2.þ.557 
The Archiman'rites of Conſtantinople 
writing to the Pope, mentioned the Emperour 
as head of the Church, tbid.n.1 fxg 
The Emperour hath power over Biſhops, 
ibid.n.21 .p.566 
Emperour 1s to be obeyed againſt the will 
of rhe Biſhop, tbid.n.22.p.567 
He is to be obeyed againſt the will of the 
Biſhop in action; that by empire are changed 
into good or bad reſpectively, 
thid.».23.p.567 


An act of the Nicene Creed concerning the ing matters of Faith, 


An explicarion of the Decretal of Evariſtus, | 
An e.plication of the Allegation, our of 
tbid.n.25 p.53 


cleſiaſtical Laws, made by Emperours were 


L.3.c eadaved] 


L.3.C.3 r.6.n.1.p.557 | 
Inſtances to prove that the civil power hath 
a power of coercion over Eccleſiaſticks, | 


[.3.6.3.r.6.n.3.p.558 good or bad from the end, 


The Biſhops of Rome deſtroyed the Roman 
Empire, L.3.C.3.r.7.n.4-$.373 
1 he firſt Councils were called by the Empe- 
rours, ibid .n.10.p.577 
He had the primacy in eight General Coun- 
cils, ibid. n.10.p.577 
The Emperours did diſu.ifs the Councils, 
l,3.C.3.1.7.2.11.p.578 
S.'Hicrome diſputing agaiuit Xuffinus, diſ- 
proves acertain Synod, becauſe Rufus could 
not ſh-w what Emp.rour called it, 
tb1d.n.11.p.578 
Decrees made by the Emperours concern- 
ibid.n.13,14.p.578 
Empire is included in Juriſdiction, 
L.3.C.4-r.1.2.5.P.583 
There is no Emp.re in preaching, 
ib.n.12.p.587 
Never any Canons of the primitive Church 
did oblige rhe pcople, unleſs eſtabliſhed by 
the Eniperour, L.3.6.4.7.5.1.4.p.600- 
Ot'S. Ambroſe excommunicating Theodoſius : 
Balylas excommunicating the Emperour 
Decius : Athanaſius, the Prefect of Libya ; 
Chryſcſtome, the Empreſs Eudoxia, 
t.3..4.r.7.n.8,9.p.604 
See more in the title Kiag and Prince,&c. 
Hildebrand did ill to excommunicate the 
Emperour Henry, L.3.0.4.1,10,4.11.9.620 
Of Elias his ſacrificing to Baal, 
l1.c.5.r.8.n.28,p.152 
& n.37.Þ.l55 


End, 


An attion receives the denomination of 


(.4.c.1.1.1.9.1 
How 


The Table. 


How the Glory of God is to be reconcile 
with thoſe other lower ends which we ſet for 
our a(tions, L4.c.2.5.2.9.1 

How temporal ends are to be ſubordinate 
to ſpiritual, tbid.n.2 

Temporal ends muſt not fill our affections 
and keep out better things, ibid.n.2 

We may ſerve infcriour ends ſo they carry 
us not beyon1 due meaſures, —_ bh.n.3 

All temporal ends muſt be le's principal an 
ſubordinate to religion, tbid.n.4 

Fincs mandati ſunt diligenter cuſtodiendi, 

[.4.0.2.7.3 4 


E ngland, 


There is no article in the fai:h of the Church 
of England, but is poſlible ro be eftected by 
the ordinary power of God, 

L.1.c.2.y.3.n.50.p.42 
Tn England no Council is of Authority but 
the firſt four General Councils, 
l.3 £.4.1.14.n.2.0.215 
The Church of England retains in all her 
Offices but one ceremony, that is not of di- 
vine inſtitution or Apoſtolical, 
l.3.c.4.y.20.9.8.p.668 
Thereformation made in England by Zen- 
yy the Eighth was never the worſe becauſe he 
propoſed to him!elf (poſſibly ) an evil end, 
l.3.C.1.4.3.4.5.þ.450 
'EmxAng Cr, Emd\igComiun, 
l.2.c.2.7.3.1.53 þ.233,& 234 
Equity. 
Of Equity in interpreting penal Laws, 
L.3.c.6.r.1.n.2.p.678 
Of Equity in puniſhments, 
[.3.c.6.r.1.n.16.p.727 
it i5 to be practiſed for the encsof charity 
and juſtice, not oppreſſion, 
tbid.r.2.n.4.p.730 
L.2.c.3.1.13.n.9.p.348 
Errour. 


The cauſes of it, HUL.1.c.3.r.1.n.2,3.f.76 
The mealures of obedience due to an er- 
ring Conſcience, l1.c.3.r.2.n28.p.80 
If the thing which it commands be indiffe- 
rent we may follow it without (in, ibid. 
If an Erring Conlcitence dictate a thing 
to be good which is not good, not to follow 
that dictate and not to Co that thing is no lin, 
ibid.n.29.p.82 

If an Erring Conſcience affirm that which 

3s good or indifferent to be evil, it is nolin 
to omit that ation, i1b1d.n.30.p.82 
If an Erring Conſc.ence fay that ſuch an 
aftion is lawful only, when of it ſelf it is 
good, we in not whether we doit or not do 
it, ibid.n.z1.p.82 
if an erring Conſcience commands what 
is ſimply evil, or forbids that which is abſo- 
lutely commanded, the man ſins whether he 
obeys or obeys not. ibid.n.z2 
How the error of an abuſed Conſcience 
muſt be removed, L.1.c.3.r.7 9.88 


Example. 


An Example ont of the Old Teſtament is 
not in all things ſufficient warrant for us, 
: l.2 c.2.r 7.n.26.p.290 
The actions of good men 1n Scripture are 
not a competent warrant for our imitation, 
not only when they are reproved, but even 
when they are ſet down withour a cenſure, 
ibid.n.27.p.290 
The aftions of men inthe Old Teſtament 
though attzſted and broughe to effect by the 
providence of God, are not to be made ex- 
amples always by us, 
L.2 £.2.y.7.n.28.p.290, & 422 
Examples in matters of war are eyer moſt 
dangerous precedents, ibid.n.31.p.291 
A Law being changed, Examples which 
were given in proportion to that Law are not 
to be imitated, ibid.n.32.p.291 


"EferofJpnoxad. 


Examples are inſtead of a Rule, when 
.here is none, ibid.n.40 p.294 | 
The greateſt nſe of Examples is in the 1n- 
terpretation of Laws, when the letter is equi- 
vocal or the Example doubtful, 
l.2.c.2.r.7 1.44 þ-295 
what cxamples may be ſafely fo.lowed, 
ibid. n.47 -p-295 


That Example is ſafe, where we find upon , 


the aCtion the mark of Gods bleſſing, 
ibid.n.48.p.295 


In all matters of doubt when the caſe on 
either hand is equal, ſo that the Conſcience 
cannet determine, there the Examples of g00 | 
men are of great uſe to determine 1t, 

ibid n.43 $294 


Evil, 


Inſtances of holy and great men that have 
done evil to the end that good might come of 
t, l.i.c.g.r8.n.28.p,152 

When the Evils are ſubordinate and relative, 
the leſs may be done to prevent the greater, 

ibid. n.33.p.153 
the natures, cauſes and meaſures of Evil, 
ibid n.34-p.1 54 

He that makes uſe of a material part of a ſin 
already prepared, to which he gives no con- 
ent, and which he cannot help, does not evil 
for a good end, thid.n.37.p.155 

It 1s falſly fai.| by ſome, thar ſome things 
are by God forbidden, becauſe they were 
before that aft of God's unlawful, 

l.2.C.1.n.1..58.p.184 

Of toleration of Evil, 

L2.c.2.9.7.,9.11,12.p 287 

To have a power of chooſing Evil is an im- 
perfection and infelicity, 1.4.C,1.r.1.9.5 .þ.754 

He does not eſchue evil that does nut do it, 
but he that chooſeth not todo it, 

I.4.c.1.y.1.3.16.p.757 


Everlaſtiag. 
The word among the Jews does not always 
ſignifie eternal, L.2.6,2.7.1.,0.141.,þ,214 


E xecutioner. 


— 


ſeparate from their Biſhops or Prieſts, 
l.3.C 4.1.8 n.9.p.611 
of the leſſer Excommunication, "oy 
: ibid n.12.p.612 
The Biſhop canaot Excommunicate any of 
the Princes ſervants without his leave, 
i614.n.14.p.612 
In: the lefſer Excomu unication the internal 
and ſpiritual part depends not upon the Þrin- 
ces conſent, but the external does, Ibid. 
Of the greater Excommunication, 
; l.3.c.4.r.8.n.18.p.61 
The Biſhop in inflicting the greater mo 
munication depends not upon the Civil power, 
ibid.n.is p6a3 
The reaſon why the Biſhop depends upon 
the conſent of the Civil power in the exerciſe 
of the lefſer Excommunication and not of the 
greater, ibid.n.19.p.255 
Excommunication for an unjuſt cauie binds 
not,  0t3.04.1.9.n.2.p615 
for a light cauſe binds before mien but noc 
before God, ibid. n.3.y.615 
In what caſes Excomnunication may be in«. 
flicted, L.3.6.4.7.9.4-6.p.616 
It ſhould be the laſt remedy, | 
L.3.c.4.1.9.1-7.p.616 
Unlawful to Excommunicate any man for 
not paying the ſees of Courts, 
Ns ibid n.9.p.616 
Spiritual cenſures muſt not be inflicted for 
temporal cauſes, ibid n.10.p.617 
Excommunication ipſo fatto in a Law is not 
to be underſtood of rhe greater Excommuni- 
cation, 11d .n.11.p,259.4.13.$.618 
We may not communicate with thole that 
are juſtly Excommunicated, 
L.3.c.4.7.10.p.618 
When the Church excommunicates thoſe 
that communicate with the excommunicated, 
ſhe only inflits the leſſer Excommunication, 
and binds only externally, 
l.3.c.4.1.10.1.4.p.619 
The Church by Excommunication intends 
not toforbid any ſuch entercourſe or commu- 
nion to which we ſtand preoblig'd by the Law 


An Executioner is not to refuſe todo his 
office, if he know the priſoner unjuſtly con- 
demned, 

In what cafe the criminal is to be Executi- 
oner againlt himſelf, L.3.c.2.1.2.p.472 

Exceptio firmat regulam in 101 exceptts, 

l.2.c.2,y.6.n.31.p.264 


Concerning the Excellency of things, and | 


how to be eſtimated, 
Exceſs, reaſons againſt it, 


L.3.c.2.r.9..520 | 


E xcommunication, 


Concerning it, l.3.C.1.9.1.2.19..435 


&l.3.c.2.1.2.n.14,15,16.p.472 
what are the effects of it, had 


See the title Ks, in K. 
A King cannor be excommunicated, 

l.3.£.4.1.7.n.4,5 .þ.60 
the Primitive Biſhops never durſt Chak of 
Excommunicating Kings, | 

l.3.Cc.4.r.7.n.7.p.60 
Of'S. Ambroſe aa Theods. 
ſms: Babylas, the Emperour Decius : Atha- 
naſius, the prefe& of Libya: Chryſoſtome, | 
che Empreſs Eudoxia,(5c. 

L.3.c.4.r.7.n.8,9 þ 6og | 
but the Church may deny the Sacrament to 
evil Princes, ibid. n.10.p.606 | 
Excommunication the greater and the [ofier, 

; ibid.y.$.n.1.p.608 
Excommunication improperly ſo called, 
when we refuſe ro communicate with one that 
is not excommnnicated, ibid.n.z.p.609 

this is not warrantable, ib.n.4. 
Neither the People or King are to be ex- 


communicated, ib.n.7.p.611 
In what cafes it is lawful for the people ro 


of Nature, God, or the ſupreme Ciyil power, 


: | 4 
L.1.c.2.r.8.n.25.p.69.&.7.p 62| municate perſon, 


[.3.0.4.r.1.n.15.16.p.588 
| F Fables and fiftions, whether lawful, 


| [.3..4.r.10.9.5.p.619 
We may lawfully converſe with an Excome 
ib.n.7.9.619 
To what reſtraint of converſation Excom- 
munication does oblige, ibid. n.2.p.620 
What uſage Excommunicated perſons are 
to have from us, ibid n.10.p.621 
What is the deſign of the Church when ſhe 


L.3.c.3.1.6..7 $.560 , inflits cenſures on thoſe that communicate 


with the excommunicated, ibid4..12.p.622 
Hildebrand did ill to Excommunicate the 
Emperour Zenry and his Subjects, thid. 
It is dangerous to communicate with thoſe 
that are excommunicated, jbid.u.1 3.p.621 


F. 


L 3.6.2.r.5 4.19.9.495 


Faſt. 
Cecil's ſaſt or the jejunium (ecilianmm, the 
abſurdity of it, 431.14 


, Theevil effects ofimumocerate Faſting, 


l.x.c.6 r.q.n.12.p,164 

In the firſt azes of the Chriſtian Church 
they kept their Faits with liberty, *. 

L.3.c.4.1.13..1 Fain 

Faſts obſerved by the Ancients were diycrs, 

l.3..4.1.13.1.17.p.632 

Concerning the weekly Faſts, Saturday and 


Friday, ibid n.23.p.635 
The Rogation Faſt and Ember-week, 
ibid.n.23-p.635 


& ibid.r.15.n.11.$.643 

Faftum valet, fieri non debuit, inſtances and 

limitations of that rule, L.2.c 1.y.7,8.per 80b- 
Faſting of its neceſſity and abuſe, 

L.3.0.4 1.17.0.1 hag 


UN 


—C_— 


tt is not to be offered to God for good works, 


but with them, _. aries ibid. 
The aſts ſuperſtitious, 
The Roman F pe 646 
The nicctics of the Roman Church about 
Faſt ng- l.3.c.4.7.17.1-21.p.658 
In what caſes, and what perſons are tyed 
to the obſervation of Eccleſiaſtical Falts, 
l 3.c.4.r.19.n.4.p.660 
"The ſick and weak are exempted from the 
] aws of Faſting, —  tbid,n:5 p.,661 
L aws of Faiting are ſparingly to be impos'd 
ibid.n.7.p.664 
Tee. leſs ſcruples about faſting, _ 
ones ibid.n.8.p.661,662 
The uſefulneſs of Faſting, ib14.n.9.p.663 
The Canon Law forbiils a faſt of rwo or 
three days, or that is beyond our —_ a 
161d. 
ittle uſe of the Fleſh Faſt, 
TY ibid.n.10.p.664 
Eiih as delicious and luxurious as fleſh, 


ibid. |ring what is neceffary, 
Faſts of many days continuance ought not to 


be impoſed —_ Moya 9.N.12,p.664 
ls 1 the Civil power, 
Unleſs it be by po ad 
Too much abſtinence in Faſting brings 
ſometimes madneſs, 0(.3.6.4+-1,20.% 17.p.675 
Ot Faſting, 
n L.2.6.3.4.14..55 354+ & l.2, 
4-4-9 "oe 
zing it to be a duty, 

ORIOnY L.2.c.3.r.8.9.3.p-318 
Of the manner of its obligation difterent 
from other duties, L.2 c 3.r.8.2.6.p.318 
The words of S. Chryſoſtome concerning 
Faſting explained, L.3.C.1.9,1,2.18.9.434 
Words of $. Baſil concerning Faſting ex- 
plained, ibid. 
The Eccleſiaſtical Laws concerning Faſting 
do not blige in caſe of ſickneſs or the like, 
L.3 c.1.r.2.1.8.p.446 
The Primitive Church did appoint Faſting 
days, L.3.C,4.1.4.1 3. 593 
Of the Faſt of Lent and the weekly Faſting 
days, L.3.C.4 r.13-1.4.p.628 
Teſtimonies of the Fathers ſhewing that the 

Church had no Faſts but voluntary, 
ibid.-n.9.p.630,631 

Of breaking Faſting-days. 

l.3.c.1.y 1.2.18.p.434 
& ibid.n.29.0.440 


Faith. | 

It is not lawful to declare thoſe things that 
are proved out of Scripture by probable argu- 

ments to be articles of Faith, 
L.3.C.4.7.17.9.10,L1,12.f.65.3 
The Catholick Church in matters of Faith 

1s a Witnels, not a Judge, 

L,3-c.4.1,21.2.1.p.690 
Religion and Faith are nor within the pow- 
er of a Father, I.3.c.5.1.4+1.1.p.700 
The Jews believed Gad would not puniſh 
the ſin of the thoughts, unleſs it were againſt 


the Faith, L.4.c.1r.5,n.18.p.798 

" Faith and reaſon are not oppoſite, 
L.1.6,2.r-3.4.20.p.35 
What Faith is, ibid, 


Faith is in other Sciences beſides Theologie, 


| ibid n.21 
Faith it ſelf is an adt of reaſon, 
tbid.n.24 p.36 
What, Faith infuſed by God, is, 


ibid.n.25.p.37 

How Faith and Reaſon ſerve one another, 

[.1.C 2.0.3.5 2.0443 

The Foundation of Faith laid by Chriſt and 

his Apoſtles is plain and eafie and harh but a 

few Articles, L.2.c.3.r.14.n.64.p.386 

The Symbols of Faith in the New Teſtament 

are ſhort, L.2.c.3.r.14.n65.p.387,388 

The Apo les baptiz'd Profſelytes upon the 
confeſlion of a very few Articles, 


The Table. 


Juſtin Martyr affirms, that if any man 
ſhould even then (in his times) live according 
to the Law of Moſes, fo that he believes in 
Jeſus Chriſt crucified, he ſtall be ſaved, 

| ; itbid.n.67.t.389 

The Primitive Fathers required the beli 
of a few Articles, 0,2.c.3.r.14.n.67,68.p.389 

It was the ſence of the ftirit Ages, that the 
Creeds ſhould not be enlarged, 

| 1b14.n,69.p.389 

The Ancient Church in the Creed of Con- 
ſtantinople and Nice added only new explica- 
tions, no new Articles, tbiden,73 391 

Every Concluſion drawn from a belicyed 
truch is certain but not neceſſary, 

t6i4.n,74.p 391 

Many things are neceſſary to be believed 


U 5 the account of obedience more than upon 
the account of Faith, tb14.n.76..392 
Abour matters of Faith no Mans Conlſci- 
ence oughr to be preſſed with any authority, 
but of Chriſt enjoining or the Apoſtles decla- 
tbid n.$3.9.393.394 
Faith is to be kept even with an Enemy, 
L.3c.2,r.5,n.19.p.496 
bnt not if the perſon engaging had not com- 
petent power, zb14.n.19.p.496 
decrees made by the Emperours concerning 
matters of Faith, I,3-6.3-7-7.1.14+-p,578 


Father. 

Children ought to obey their Parents or Fa- 
thers, l.3.C.5.r.1.n.1,p.693 
three reaſons to enforce the Duty, 

| ib14.n.1,2,3.þ.693,694 
If a Father and Son being partners in a Crime 
be to endure torment to force confeſſion, the 
Law commands the Son td be tormented firſt, 
l.3.C.5.7.1,9.2 p.694 
Fathers are to us 1n the place of God, 
| ibid.n.1.p.693 
Fathers bleſs tlicir children, 
l.3.C.5,r.1,9.3-p,694 
The Curſes of Fathers are ominous, 
1614.n.3.p.694 
A Fable teaching children to obey their Fa- 
thers commands, l,3.6.5.1-1.9.4-þ 695 

It is a (in for Children to reje& the Coun- 
els or holy precepts which their Fathers give 
them, ibid n.7.p.695 
The power of Fathers over their children, 

l,3.C.5 r.2,n:1,p.696 

An inſtrument of political peace, ibid, 
The Fathers power the fountau of the Roy- 
ibid, 

The Judge is authoriz'd in the Law of Mo- 
ſes to puniſh with death crimes committed a- 
gainſt the private authority of a Father upori 
his {ingle teſtimony, ibid.n.2.p.696 

A Fathers anger mult be ſuch as muſt haye 
Diſcipline for his end, not revenge, 

ibi4.n. 3-p.697 
Againſt a Fathers tyraniy there is no remedy 
but ir! the Civil power, #bid.n.3, 

A Father muſt uſe moderation in chaſti- 


al, 


ling, $bid. 
Children muſt maintain their Parents and 
Fathers, L.3-c.5.1.3.n.1.p 698 


Maintenance 1s a part of that honour that 
is due to Fathers. ibid.n.2.p.699 
A Son is bound to maintain his indigent 

Father, though the Father be out-law'd, 
ibid. 


The indigent Father is to be relieved ra- 
ther than the Son, ibid.n.3.p.699 
The Civil law permits the Father to ſell his 
ſon for his necelſary ſupport, 

| — {0.3.6.9.r.3.n.4.p:.699 

And if a Son deny it, the Law ties the Son 
co maintain his Father during the ſuir; 

tbid;n.5 .p 699 

Rel/gion and Faith are not within the Fa- 

thers power, #bid.re 4.n-1.p.700 

A child is not to be baptiz'd without his 
Father's leave, ibid, 


The Religion of the Son muſt not prejudice 


— 


the Fathers Civil rights, ibid.n.z 
A Father hath no authority after his deatli, 
| L.3.C.5.r.6.n.1.p.902 
When their Fathers are dead the Sons ovie 
mich to the memory of them, 
l.3.C.5.7.6.n,2.p.702 
What regard we ſhould have to our dead 
Fathers, toid.n.3.p.70'3 
The Argument in A. Gellius, that proves 
we ought not to obey the command of our 
Fathers,anſwered, Ll 3.6.5-r.7,8.2.p,704 
A Son 18 not to obey his Father in things 
1npious, ib1d.n.3.p.505 
though the Fathers command may be neg- 
lected, his authority muſt not, ibid 1.4.p.705 
if the Son tranſgreſs the Law by lis Fathers 
command, his puniſhinent 15 the more ealie, 
thid.n.s 
Vellz non Creditur, qui obſequitur imperio 
Parris aut Domini, ibid. 
The author:ty of Fathers over their children 
proved, with the meaſures thereof, 
L.3.C.5-r.7.9.4,5,6,7,8.p 705,706 
In what caſe the Son may complain of his 
Father to the Ju'ge, ibid.n.7.p 706 
It 1s not lawful for Sons to enter into a ſtate 
of religion againſt their Fathers will, 
lbider.8.n.? p.707 
Thomas Aquinas d:d, ibid. 
A Son cannot withdraw himſelf from under 
his Fathers Goyernment, and put þ mfſeif un- 
der another, ibid.n 5.p.708 
it is forbid by the Council of Ganera, 
thid p -68 
S. Aignſtine and S. Ambroſe affirm :th:t 
a Father cannot hinder his So»n from «- 
into a Monaſtery ; but then it was not « | 
petual bond, but only as a Schoo! foi rdu- 1 
tion, iid i Ep 8 
Inſtances ſtiewing that Son: may nut encer 
into a religious Order without the r F:thers 
leave, tbid.n.6.p.708 
Charles the Gre2t made a Iaw avaintt it, 
ibid. 
C lildren fin, that marcy againÞ their Fa- 
thers will, l.3.c.5 r$8.1.7.1.509 
the Ancients judged ſich marriages illegi- 
timate, ibid n.8,p.709 
The Law of Nature requires Sons to ask 
their Fathers leave in marriage, 
: iblangfp 710 
Marriages made againſt the will of the Fa- 
ther were invalid by the Civil I aw, ibid, 
The Church ſometune did excommuni- 
cate thoſe that matrr:ed without the conſent 
of their Fathers or Parents, ibid.» 11.þ.71 1 
The conſent of Fathers or Parents 15 nor 
eſſentially neceſſary to the validity of marriage, 
L3.c.5.r.8.n.14.p.7t1 
though the conſent of the Father or Parents 
being wanting cannot invalidate the contract, 
yet it may hinder the poſſeſſion, 
ibid.n.16.p.713 
The Fathers natural power over the Son, 
ibid n.17.p713 
His political power, tbid n18.p 714 
this later every Commonwealth hath pows= 
er to extend or ſtreighten, , ib{d.n.19.p.714 
Of Exemption from the power of Fathers, 
ibid n.20 p 916 
A Son is never exempted from his Fathers 
natural power, ibid, 
Of his political power the Laws determine 
the meaſure and period, ibid. 
. The.Sons wife is in the Fathers power after 
inarriage, — ibid.n.21,p 716 
If a Son be a Maglſtrate, the Magiſtrate 
is exempred from the Fathers power, but not 
the Son, 1b14.4.22,p 717 
If a Son enters into holy orders, it quits him 
not from his duty to his Father, 
ibid.n.23.p.917 
A. Fathier cannot hinder the marriage of his 
children, if they are far gone in love, and he 
at firſt promored ir, ibid.n.27,p 751 
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The Civil law puts not Sons under their 
LI. D 
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Mother 
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Mother but their Father, ib.n.28.p.717 
Soine caſes in which a Father ought not to 
force his children to marry, 
thid.n.3334.$.720 
A man is bound to the duty of maintaining 
his Father, though he have made a vow of his 
eltate to the Church, 1.3.c.6.r.3.n.14.p.733 
Thoſe that do to us all the duties of Fathers, 
ve are bound to as our Fathers, 
ibid.n.24 .p.744 
the power that Fathers have over their 
children, and the reaſors of it, 
L.2.c.2.y.6.n.65 p.230 
The power of Fathers in inflicting puniſh- 
ments, L,3.c.2.9.6.n.7.f-507 
The fifth Commandm-nt of honouring our 
Father and Mother the Jews accounted to the 
firlt table, L.2.c.2.r1.6.n.8.p.240 


Fathers of the (harch, 
Of the authority of thoſe Books that were 
written by the ancient Fathers, 
l.3.C.4.r.2 2.4.4,5-f.689 
concerning their judgment in controverſies, 


It is conſequent to the weakneſs and blind- 
neſs of our nature, L,4.C.1,f.1.9.5.f.754 
to grant Free-will does not diſparage the 
grace of God, ibid. n.6.þ.754 
to have a power of chuſing evil 15 an imper- 
feftion and infelicity, ibid.n.5.p.754 
wherein conſiſts that freedom which the 
death of Chriſt hath pur us into, 
L.3.C.1.y7.1.,n-28,p.438 
The Fifth Commandment of honouring 
our Father and Mother, the Jews accounted 
to the firſt table, L.2 c.2.1.6.n.8.p.250 
What influence Fraud has upon contracts, 
l.4.c.1.1.6,n.22.p805 
The precepts of Forgiveneſs and charity are 
not againſt executing penal Laws, 
L.3.c.2.7.1,n.3.f.466 
It is lawful to perſwade Fooles and children 
by Mormo's inſtead of arguments, 
L1.c,2,r.6.n,19.p.61 


G 
HE Galican Church is ruled by thoſe 


L1.c.4.7.10.u.1.f.122 

they cannot give ſufficient authority to a 
eradition, [.2.c.3.y,14.9.42.9.379 
The Primitive Fathers required the belief 
of a few articles, 0[,2.c.3.r.14.n.67,68.p.389 


Fear. 

What influence Fear hath upon the morali- 
ty of our ations, L4.c.1.r,7.9.806 
In Divine Commandments no fear of tem- 
poral evil is an excuſe, L4.c.1.r,7.n.2.p.807 
what influence Fear hath upon contra&ts, 
marriages, &c, ibid.n.7.p.808 
The Law calls nothing a juſt fear, but the 

fear of the greateſt evils, as death, (Fe. 
ibid.n.$ p.808 
Whether I am bound to keep my promiſe, 
which I make, fearing to loſe my life if I de- 


ny, ; ibid.n.g.p 809 
No reverential Fear can excuſe a ſin or nul- 
lifie a contra, ibid.n.10.p.809 


_ Why Fear hath upon our aftions a different 
influence from other paſſions, as luſt, anger, &&c, 
ibid. 

Fear is the band of all laws, 


L.2.c,1.y.,3.n.1.p186 | 


— even in good men Fear is the inſtrument of 
juſtice, ibid n-6.p.187 
Fear the attendant of a guilty Conſcience, 
L1.c.1.,y.2,9.14.p.14 
another Fear there is alwayes joyned with 
true peace of Conſcience, ibid.n,25.p.19 
It is lawful to perſwade fools and children 
by Mormo's inſtead of arguments, 
L.1.c.2.y.6.,9.19.p.61 
Fear abuſes the Conſcience into errour, 
L,1.c.3.1,1.u.4 p.76 
Of the Fears of a ſcrupulous Conſcience, 
l1.c6,r.5-1.9.p.164 


Feaſts, 


Eccleſiaſtical Laws that their Kings 

have made, l.3.c.3.r.5 2.7.þ 556 
Galat. 5. 3. hethat is circumciſed is a deb- 
tor of the whole Law, 73.0.10 


S, Gregory, 
his doftrine out of lib. 32. moral. c, 18, cen- 
ſured, L.1.c.5.r.8.n.18-p.149 


Greek Church, 
The reaſon why that Church would con- 
form to none of the Weſtern Churches,neither 
reformed nor other, 0[.2.6.1,y,1-7-21,.172 


aming . 

Rules to be obſerved in Gaming, 
l.4.c.1.r.2.1.32.p.778 
Of Gaming, L4.c.1.r,2.1.27.0.776 
Of Gaming-houſes and the puniſhments 
by ſome Laws inflicted, ibid.n 28.p.776 
In what caſes Gaming 1s law, ibid. 
whether it be lawful to play only to recover 


ones loſs, nog 1a pede 
whether it be lawful to Game when I give 
away all I win torhe poor, ibid.n.35.p:776 


whether a man has right of poſſeſſion to what 
he wins by Gaming, ibid n.36.p.781 
not lawful ro Game for mony, #6.n.37.p.78 2 
young men ſhould not game, ib.n.38.p.782 


Gerſon, 
[.3.6,4.,1-9-1.12,.617 


God. 

that there is a God proved by Conſcience, 
L1.c.1.r.1.,9.4. 
He rules in our minds by Faith and Conſci- 

ence ; thedifference of thole two faculties, 

tbid.n.10.p 4 
Juſtice and Truth are the ſame in Us and in 
God, L.1.c.2.r.3.#-38.p.40 
God hath ſaid it, therefore it is true, is the 


His miſtake, 


The Apoſtles made no Laws concerning 
Feaſts, ſaith Socrates, L.3.c 4.r,13.1.13.p.632 
of Feaſting, ind its luxury and due mea-' 
fires, [,4.C.1.y.2.1,21.Þ.772 
Of thoſe that permit Drunkenneſs in their 
houſes at Feaſts, ibid.” 
Among the Romans works of neceſſity and 

chariry were permitted on Feſtivals, 
L.2.c.2,1.6.n 57.p.277 


Fornication. 
_ the congreſs of betrothed perſons is not For- 
nication before God, 1[.3.c.5.r 8 n.16.p.713 
Of thoſe Commonwealths that permit for- 
Nication and publick ſtews, | 
; lics,r8.n.17p.148| 
Fines mandati ſunt diligentey cuſtodiendi, | 
[.4.C.2+r.3.n.4 


Free-will, and Freecom. 


Of Free-will, 


L446.1,7,1,p-752,75 3] 


greateſt reaſon in the world, ibid.n.65.p.46 
to obey God never hath an unavoidable di- 
lemma, L1.6.3.1.3.8.7.p.83 
It was ul ſaid by thoſe that affirmed that 
God cannot change the Law of Nature, 
E.2.c.1.n,1.2.49.p.182 
Nothing is unlawful antecedently to God's 
Commandment, L.2.c.1.r.1,n.58.p.183 
Our Duty to God is ſupreme, 
I.2..1.r.9.n.12.p.203 
the meaſures of our Love towards God, 
L.2,0.3.n.12.%.1..341 
God is to be worſhipped by nothing bur 
what himſelf appointed, [.2.c.3.r.13, 7-347 
Plato taught that they were not to be ſuffer- 
ed in a Commonwealth, that ſaid God was 


the Author of evil, L.3.c.3.1.4.2.10.þ.549 
The grace of God is not diſparaged by the 
doCtrine of Free-will, 


1,4 $4le7.14.6 -$.754 | 


In what manner it 1s to be underlitood,that 
a man ſhould make the glory of God the 
end of every action, L.4 C2.y.1.1,5 
It is not neceſſary that all our a@tions be 
alwayes actually direQted to the glory of God, 
tbid.n.4 
Rules concerning the direQing all our 
actions to the glory of God, 
l,4.C.2.y.1.9.3,4,5 
How the Glory of God is to be reconciled 
with thoſe other inferior ends which God al. 
lows us to propoſe to our actions, 

I 4 c.2.y.2. 
whether it be lawful to ſerve God __ ny 
end leſs than himſelf, viz. riches, honour, (5c. 

: ibid. n. 5 
It is not lawful to do a thing for temporal 
regards with politive negledt of the glory of 
God, ibid 1.6 
Rules ſhewing when and how it is lawful ro 
ſerve God for temporal ends, ibid. 
In what ſence ir is true that God muſt be 
ſerved for his own ſake, ibid n.7z 

He that loves God above all other things 
loves him for himſelf, ibid.n.g 

Rules to know when we love God for his 
own ſake, ibid. n.8,9 

God is the Fountain of all Laws, 

L.2.c,2.1,7,9.1,p,28 3 

In Gods ſeryice a meer negative ation does 
nothing, L.4 c.1.r.1.n.15.p 757 

Of the morality of thoſe kind of ations, 

tbid.n.15,16.p.758 


Good. 


No man can make meaſures of Good and 
evil, L1.c.1.y.1.4.20.9.6 
Moral goodneſs and badneſs is not before 
the Commandment, L.2,r.1.9,58.p.184 
Good and bad is before the a& of Conſci- 
ence, L. 1.6.2.7 9.n4.12.9.74 
| Such collateral conſiderations as belong to 
the goodneſs or badneſs of an aftion, 
L1.c 4.7 9.n.10,p.121 
Inſtances of Holy perſons, that have done 
evil that good may come of it, 
L1.c.5.r.8.n.28.p.151 
A private evil is not to be done for a private 
good, but for a publick it may, 
L.1.c5.1.8.,n.31.p.154 
an evil in nature may be done for a good in 
morality, ibid.n.z2 p154 
every thing that is not intrinſecally evil, if 
it be directed to a good end, is good, unleſs 
it be ſpoiled by ſome intervening accident, 
ibid. n.33.p.155 
all che meaſures of good and evil are to 
be taken by the Law of the Goſpel, 
1.2.C.2.y.7.1.3.$.284 
whatſoever is againſt the Law of the Goſpel 
may nor be permitted diretly for the obtain- 
ing a greater good, but may for the avoiding 
a greater evil which otherwiſe cannor be a- 


yoided, ibid.n.g p.286 
We muſt noc judge of the goodne's of aCti- 
ons by the eyent, [.3-£.3.1.4.9.5-f+343. 


An ation is good or bad by the conformity 
to the rule, but a man by his own will, 
L,4.c.1.y.1.n.1.p.75% 
Of that ſaying, It is lawful to do evil 
that Good may come of it, 
L.1.c.5.1.3.1.4,20.p.149 
& 1 4-c.2.#.1.9.8 
whether the leſſer evil in reſpett of the 
greater hath: the nature of Good, 
L.1.c.5.1.8 1.25.p.151! 


Of God-fathers and God-mothers at Baptiſin, 
| 1 3.c,4.7.15-2.5.f 639 


Goſpel. 


All the meaſures of good and evil are to be 


taken by the law of the Goſpel, 
L.26.2.1.742.3.p-234 


whatſo- 


The Table, 


whatſoever is againſt the law of the Goſpel 


may not be permitted direttly for the obtain- 


ing a greater good, but may for the avoiding a 
greater evil which otherwiſe cannot be ayoid- 
_ | 2.C.2.7.7-1.9.p.286 
The Commandments of the Goſpel are 
affirmative, and why > 0.2.c.3.r.1-1.7.,p.297 
The Goſpel exceeds all other inſticutions in 
the manner cf its teaching, 
l.3.C.4.r-20.9.8 p.669 

The difference between the Goſpel and the 
Law, L,4.C.1.7.1-1,24þ.761 


Government, 
Nibil aliud eſt Imperium niſt cura ſalutis 
aternae, l.3.c.3.1.7.n.6.p.575 
the Original of Government, 
L3.C-1-r.7.1.1,2.p.459 
In their diſputations of Government the 
Roman and Greck writers modelled ther prin- 
ciples to the popular governments they lived 
under, L 3.,C.1.147 .5.0,461 
No change of Goyernment or alteration 
of publick ſentences is to be made upon pre- 
tence of any ſecret counſel of God, 
L,3.C.2.r,1,9.14.p.468 


H 


Eyeticks and others have falſely preten- 


ded divers books to be written by Apo- 
es and Apoſtolical men, 


L,2.0.3.f.14.4-35-p-373 
It is not always lawful to hear good things 
and true, Li +Co2,#.3.2+-67-f.46 


Heart. 
We muſt take care that hardneſs of Heart 
be not miſtaken for peace of Conſcience, 
L1.c.1,r,2.9.25.p.18 
The heart is principally regarded by God 
in all aftions of obedience, 
[,2.C.3.1.5.9.2,0,368 
Sin is forbidden in the Heart, 
[,2.6,3-7.7-1.1.p.315 


Heathen». 

The Ceremonies which the Primitive 
Church borrowed from the Heathen were 
ſuch as had no relation to doctrine, 
L.2.c.3.1,19.,1.13.9 418 
Ceremonies ought with a great caution to 
be taken up in imitation of the Heathen, 

ibid.n.14.p.419 

In what ſtate Heathens are after death, 

[.4.c.1.7.5-2-1.9.373 


Hetr, 


week on which Chriſt rofb + but on the full 
Moon, whatſoever day it fell upon, ibid. 


Hononr, 
It comprehends maintenance, 
[,3.C.5.7.3.n.2.p,699 
of the Honour due to Churchmen, 
L,3.C 3-r.6.n.18.p.563 
how it is lawful to ſtrive for Honour, 
[.4.c.2.r.3.9.2 
all deſigns of Honour muſt be leſs princi- 
pal than, and ſubordinate to, religion, 
ibid. n.4 
When a thing is diſputed by good and learn- 
ed men on both ſides, to do exther is not againſt 
publick Honeſty, L,2.c.2.4,3.n.57-þ.235 
Reaſons why Humility and piety are the beſt 
diſpolitions to the underſtanding the ſecrets of 
the Goſpel, L.1.c.2.r.3.n.57-Þ45 
Of Zuſhai his dealing falſly with Abſalom, 
Li.c.c.r.8.n.28,30.p.150,152 
Hypocrites excuſe all their open ſins with 
the pretence of Conſcience, 
L1.C,1.n.3,9,1.,20 


I, 
EF Fephthab's vow out of the Jewiſh 


ſtory, L.3..3.r-8.n.1.p.579 
Of the Cuſtome of bowing at the —_ of 
Feſus, L.3.0.4-r.15.# 4.p.639 


7ews, 

their religion upon their Sabbaths and feaſts, 

L2 £.2.r.6.n.58.p.277 
The Jews in their writings againſt the Pri- 
mitive Chriſtians never charged them with 
worſhipping Images, E.2.c.2.r.6.n.37.p.267 
The Righteouſneſs of the Chriſtians muſt 
exceed the Jews, L.2.6.3,1,20..3.0.421 
S. Ignatizs his Epiſtle to the Philippians is 
ſuppolititious, L,3.c,4.r.13..12.p.631 


Intention, 


Signs whereby to know, when many moriyes 


| 


Images and Idolatry, 


The Jews were forbid to make an Image, 
45 a aegpvaary to the Law of Idolatry, 
L.2.c.2.y 3.n.42..238 
though the making or having an Imag*s 
were unlawful to the Jews, yet not to the 
Chriſtians, l,2.C,2,9.6.90.11 f.251 
It is not lawful to worſhip the true God by 
an Image, ibid.n.21.p.,258 
Idolatry is a lin againſt the Law of Nature, 
ibid n.23.p.258 
To worſhip falſe gods, and to give divine 
worſhip to an Image, is one and the ſame 
kind of formal Idolatry,, ibid.n.25 p 259 
S. Fobn was not permitted to give divine 
worſhip to an Angel who repreſented the per- 
ſon of God, ibid.n.27.9.360 
A Definition of Idolaters out of S. Auſtin, 
L.2.c.2.9.6.1,28,p.261 
how an Image can be an idol, 
ibid,n.zo p.262 
The difference berween an Image and an 
Idol, ib1d,n.30.9.263 
That which forbad the Jews to make or 
have Images was no moral Law, ; 
ibid.n 31.p.264 
The worſhip of Images is againſt the ana- 
logy of the Goſpel, tbid n.32.p.265 
The | rimitive Chriſtians were great haters 


| 


ly charge it upon them, 


are in the intention, which is the principal, * 
L1.c.2.7,5.n.30.p.54 
Reaſons why there is no living infallible 
Judye of controverſies extant upon Earth, 
L.1.c,4.1+2.8.35..107 


Ionorance. 


it abuſes the Conſcience into Errour, 
Tti.cz.ri,nz.p 76 
of y;ncible ignorance, 
L.4.c.1.r.6.n.9,10.p.801 


The Heir or Donor is to be eaſed in doubts, 
unleſs it make the gift good for nothing, 
L.3.c.6.r.1.9.15+p.72 
Haredem teneyi - Ty 
fundus fi uerat condemnatus, 
L.3.c.2.r,7.4.11.p.5 15 
In what ſence that propoſition and the con-' 
trary are both true, ibid, 
Of King Hezekiab's breaking the brazen 
Serpent, : L,3.6.6.r.7 n.3.$.747 
Henry VIII, his reformation in Zngland 
was neyer the worſe becauſe he propoſed to 


| 


ſalvation withour ſin, 


ad penam , ad quam de- all Nations and men believe and publickly pro- 
fels, 


cieties of wiſe and good men diſputed, a man 


we cannot be ignorant of things neceffary to 


[.4.C.1.r,5.9.1,4.Þ.792 
No man can be innocently ignorant of what 


[.4.c,1,r.5.n.3-Þ 794 
of that which is by ſeveral Churches and ſo- 


may be innocently 1gnoranr, 
| Lacy .n5..794 
A man may nor be innocently ignorant of 


where but among a degenerating 


Gods 170 years withont Images, 


of Image-worſhip, L.2.c.2.r.6.n.33$.266 
The Council of Eliberis decreed againſt 
pictires in Churches, ibid.n 35.p.267 
the Jews in their writings againſt the Chri- 
ſtians of the firſt ages never charged them 
with worſhipping Images, which ſhews them 
they did not worſhip them, 4bid.n.37.p.267 
In the firſt part of the Thalmud written 
about AM. D. 200, there is no reproof to 
Chriſtians for Images : but in the ſecond 
part written about A. D. 500. they wk 
ibid. 
The Heathens did not believe their Imagcs 
to be Gods, and worihipped them with 
no other but relative worſhip, 

L,.2.c:2.y.6,4.38.p.267 

only the ruder part of them, 
ibid.p.268 
The culpable uſage of Images by modern 


Papiſts, L.2.c.2.r.6.n,39:p.269 
The many Janes difficulties, in which 
the doftrine of Image-worſhip doth involve 


both Prieſt and People, 
L,2.c.2.y.6 n.39.p.269 
The worſhip of Images never prevailed any 
ple, 
ib14.n.40,0.270 
The ancient Romans worſhipped wr 
ibid, 
Idolatry hindred by Sacrifices, 
L.2.c.3,1,13-2:30.p.36x 


Of the Imitation of Chriſt, | 
L.2,C.2.1.7.-35-f-29% 


Summum ejus efje Imperium, qui ord?- 


nario juri derogare valeat, 


that. which is his ſpecial duty, 461d. n.7,p.794 
what is that diligence, after which Igno- 


I.3.c,3-r.6.n.25.p.568 


humſelf poſſibly an evil end, rance is excuſable, l4.C1,Y,5,n.11.p.796 Impudence often the attendant of an evil 
: "> exr3.nsp.450| what is probable Ignorance, Conſcience, L1.c,1.,7,2,0,13,0.14 
Hildebrand did ill in excommunicating the ; ibid.n,12.p.996 
Emperour Henry and his Subjetts, whether is worſeto ſin willingly or by Igno- Trceft, 
l.3.c 4.1,10,912.p621 |rance. ib1d.n.16.p.797 | 
Some ſins of Tgnorance worſe than ſome' Inceſt taught by the Nevil ſpeaking out of 
Holy Ghoſt . {ins of malice, itbid.n 18.p.998 Fire, L,2.c.2.1.3,.23.p,224 


Whether he deſcended in 'the ſhape of a 
Dove, L.2.c.2.r 6.n 17,þ.255 
proved to be God, 1.2.c.3.1,13.%448.p.382 


Holy aays. 

Of che obſervation of rhem, | 
L24c.2,1.6n55 p75 | 

The Eaſtern Churches and Diſciples of 


S, Fobn kept Eaſter-day not on the day of the \— 


tant are, and what influence they have upon 
our 


can excuſe, ſo as their ations ſhall be reckon- 


Whar ignorance Antecedent and Concomi- 


actions, l.4.C. I .r.6.n.2,7.p.798 
how long infant ignorance or childiſhneſs 


ed neither to yertue nor vice, 


l,4 c.1.7.6.n.4.p 799 
Iliufion is hard to be diſtinguiſhed from 


L.3.6,1,7,3..5 .þ.21 


the notation of the word, 
ibid.n.24 p.225 
A ſtrange caſe happen.ng at Yenice of 


an inceſtuons marriage, 


I.1,c.z.r.8.n.3.9.89 


Of the word /nſtitutio, 
L.2.C.3.1.9 #-4-p.320 


Ddddza Sign; 


The Table. 


Signs of difference, whereby we "may, in a 
mixt Intention, know which 1s the principal 
angredient, L.1.6.2,y.5.4+39-p.54 


Indifferent. 
Things indifterent may be miniſteries of 
religion, but no parts of it, 
[,3.c.4.9.20,912.p.671 
AQtions in their phylical capacity are nega- 
tively indifferent, [44C.1.n,1.1.14.Þ.757 
Acts omitted are oftentimes indifferent, 
tbid n.15.0.757 
In what ſence no individual attion is indifte- 
rent, n,26.f.7 
all acts thar paſs without any conſent of the 
will are indifferent, thid.n.17 .p.758 
Of Indifferent actions, what are ſuch, 
ibid.n.16,174p.757 
No aGtion of the will is indifferent, 
16-1. 18.pi7 F $ 


Intereſt. 

Renders the Conſcience ſuſpetted, If it be, 
guided by it, L.1.c,1,r.3.n.6.p.22 
Intereſt is ſometimes on the ſide of Truth, 
ibid, 

How to diſcern when it is joyned with Truth, 
ibid, 

Of Inconſideration, L 4.c.1,r:6.p.803 

Interpretation, 
Laws that are doubtful are rightly inter- 
preted by Examples, {| 2 £.2.r.7.1 44.p.295 
Rules of the interpretation of Laws by con-= 
tequence, l2£.2.7.7.n 8.p.204 
When any condition intrin'ecal to the duty 
of an affirmative precepr is impoſſible or can- 
not be ſupplied, the duty it ſelf falls without 
interpretation, L.2.c,3.r.11.t:15.p.339 
Laws are to be interpreted with reſpect to 
the mind of the Lawgiver, L.3.c 6.r.1.9.1.þ.7 22 
In what fence and manuer, | ibid.n.3:p.723 
See more Letter Z. word Laws. 
In interpretirtg the Commandments of God, 
we mult chuſe that ſence which ntoſt promotes 
the end of the Commandment, 

L.3.c.6.r.1.9.10,p.724 

Of the favourable interpretationof Laws, 
l.3.c6 rat.n.15.p.727 
Of favourable interpretation in infliting 
punithinents, 
All good Laws admir interpretation in ſome 
Cales,; #id.n.1 7 
In matters of favour and piety the ſenſe of 

the Laws is to be exrended by interpretation, 


1b1d.n.18.p.728 


When the Lawgiver interprets his own Law, 
he does not take off, but remove the obligati- 
on, L,3.c.6.r.2.n.2..730 


The power of interpreting Laws mult be | 


uſed with nobleneſs, not fraud, ibid.n.4.p.7 30 
The Laws are not to be bended by interpre- 

tation but npon grear and juſt cauſes, 
: . #bid.n.5.$.930 
The mterpretativn of Laws made by Judges 

is nothing of Empire and power, 

tbid.n.7 p.730 
Judged caſes are the beſt indication of the 
mearting of a Law, l 3 c£.6.r.6.n.3.0.744 


In the doubtful interpretation of Laws, | 


Cuitomes are as good as Laws, ibid, 

A King is Dominus Legum, and therefore 
may intervene between Equity and ſtrictneſs 
by interpretation, L.3.c.6.1,2,2.3.p.730 


HAape. 

A Judge muſt = according to the pro- 
ceſs of Law, though contrary to his own pri- 
vate Conſcience, L.1.c,2.r.8.,n.7.p.62 

A Judge may not proceed upon the evidence 
of an inſtrament,which he produced privately, 
but was not produced in Court, ibid.n.q.p.62 

what a Judge is to do in cafe the evidence 
npon Oath is contrary to his own private 
Knowledge, ibid.n.3.p.63 


1bid.n.16]. 


in my own defence, 


his own private Conſcience, ib1id.n.9,10.p.64 

A Judge having een a ſtone in Court thrown 
at his Brother Judge, proceeded to ſentence 
upon the itituition of the fact, and ſtayed nor 


Concerning the double capacity of a Judge, 


Sententia 2 judice non ſuo lata, nulla eft, 
Ll 3.6.1.1.3-2 40.449 
The intetpretation of Laws made by Judges 

is nothing of Empire and Power, 
l.3.c.6.r.2.39.7..730 
Judged cafes are the beſt indication of the 
meaning of a Law, L.3.c.6.r.6,n.3.p.744 
The Judges do by their ſentences beſt convey 
the notice of a cuſtome, 1614, 


wdgment, 
Three degrees of practical judgment, 

L1.c.2.r,4-2.1.f.47 
The virtnal Jadgment , that is a natural 
inclination paſſing forth into habit or cuſtom, 
is not a ſtate of goo, by which one 15 accep- 
tabl2 to God, ibid.n.6.p.48 
"This diſpoſition ſecures not againſt rempta- 
tion, ibid.p.q48 
A forma! Judgment, that is, deliberation 
of the underſtanding and choice of the will, 
is required to the conſtitution of a right and 
ſure Conſcience, ibid.n.7.p.49 

The Fadicial Law of Moſes 1s annulled, 
I.2.c.2.r.3.n.1.p.217 
Zcx [ulia, L,3.C.2-r.7.9.7.0.513 
Fufſio antl .Fſandatum, how diſtinguiſhed, 
L4 c.1.r.2 2.7.p.767 
Whatſoever is againſt charity cannot be the 
effe&t of Fuſtice, l.3.C.2.y.1.2.5.p 466 
That ſaying of - Fuſtin .Martyr explicated, 

T9 x7! pvoy fiuy fm memewiirQr otiv, 
\ Un.£.2.r.4.3,10,p.245 


Taroſdittion,  ,* 

Of the word, L.3.6.4.r.1.1.5 0.590 
It includes Empire, ibid_ 
S. Chryſoſtom proves the office of a Biſhop 
to be more difficult than that of a King, be- 
cauſe it hath no juriſdiftion, i61d.n.7.p.584 
The High-Prieſt under the Law of .Mofes 
had a proper formal Juriſd&tion, which the 
Chriſtian Church-hath not,  iþid.n.8,p.585 
The Apoſtles did exerciſe juriſdict;on, but 
it was in an cxtraordinary and miraculous 
way, ibid.n.g.p.586 
The Church hath an analogical Jurifdition, 
ibid n.11.p 587 


proper Juriſdiction, id.n.i3.p.587 

There is no Juriſdition in the power of the 

Keys, ibid.n.14.p.588 

To deny the Sacrament to the unworthy is 
not an at of Juriſdiftion but Charity, 

; [.3.C.4,r.7,n.10.p,605 

- Incorporalia ſunt individua, Pref. pag. 12 


K. 


Amuxweryey, What it means, 
,3:6,3.n,1-2.5-p.524 


K os. 
Of the power of the Keys, 
L.3.c.4.t.1.9.11.þ 587 
Wherein the power of the Keys differs from 
proper juriſdiction, ibid.n.13.p.537 
If they are not rightly uſed they neither 
bind nor looſe, ibid. 
There is no juriſdition in the power of the 
Keys, ibid n,14.p.588 
That power is only a ſuſpenſion of their 
own a#t by Eccleliaſticks, ibid.n.15.p.588 
Kill. 
The reaſon why it is lawful to kill a Man 
CLAS SERGE 


The Commandment that forbids to kill is 
not broken by the Authors of a jult war, nor 


| A Judge may not do any publick act againſt 


execution upon Malefattors, 
L.3.642,x.1.n.18 p.q455 


King, 


for the ſolenaities of the Law, ibid.n.14 p.6y | 


The EdiQts of Kings are by Gratian put a- 


;mong the Laws of the Church, 
ibid. n.24.p.68 | 


L.3-C.3r.51.4.Þ.455 
The Gallican Church is ruled we 44h 
Ecclelialtical that their Kings have made, 
l3.c.3.r.5.2.7.p.556 
Inſtances to prove that the Eccleſia'ticks are 
under the juriſdiction of the Civil or Kingly 
power, | 3.3.7 6.n.3,p.558 
What is to be done when the command of 
the King and Biſhop enterfere, ibid_x 26.p.568 
A King that commands to the Guard is to 
be obeyed before a Biſhop that commands to 
go to Divine ſervice, tbid n.27.p 568 
In external actions the command of the 


How the power of the Keys difters from þ 


King 1s to be obeyed before the command of 
the Church, ibid. 
The King hath juriſdiction in cauſes internal 
and ſpiritnal, ib1d.r.7.n, 2,0.573 
The King is by God appointed to be an Q. 
verſcer, Governour, Father and Protefor 
over his Church, L.3.C.3.1.7.n.6.p 575 
The King ought to determine what dottrines 
are to be taught the People, and what are 
to be forbidden, wid n,13.p.576 
Every article of Relig'on that the King al- 
lows 15 not to be accounted a part of the true 
religion, ibid.n.16.p.579 
The King muſt govern the Church by 
Church-men, l,3.6.3.7.8.2.1,2.p.579 
Good Kings uſe to veritie the judicial atts of 
the Church, ibid.n.3-p.579 
but freely, not by neceſſity, 
1614 n.4,6.p.580,581 
Kings are not bound to execute the Decrecs 
of the Church, I.3 c.3.r.8.n.5.p.580 
The difference between the Kingly and Ec- 
cleſiaſtical power, L.3.c.4.r.1.9,1.0.582 
Kings obey the Laws of the Church, 
L3.c.4.r 6.n.1.p.601,& x 5.$,602 
The Example of Kings prevails much, 
[.3-c.4+r.6.1.4.p.602 
In what manner Kings were bound by the 
Canons of che Church under the old Teſta- 
ment, ibid.n.6.p.603 
A King cannot be excommunicated, 
L.3.C.4.r 71.3 p.604 
The Primitive Biſhops never durſt think of 
excommunicating Kings, ibid.n.7,p 605 
The Church may deny the Sacrament ro 
evil Kings, L.; £.4.r.7.n,10 p.605 
The King though unworthy muſt not be de- 
nied the Sacrament, if he be inſtant for S 
ibid. 
A Church-man though an Apotle muſt 
be ſubje&to che King, 0.3+0.3-r-6.9.3,Þ-557 
Penances cannot be inflicted on the King 
againſt his will, 1.3.c.4.r-7-#.13.p.606 
Some Kings have received hurt by ſuch Pe- 
nances, us ibid wn "ad 
Kings not be publickly reprov'd, 
me I Tit ia atop 
The old Prophets did, but meer Prieſts 
never did reprove Kings, . ibid.n,16,p.607 
How Biſhops and Miniſters ſhould carry 
themſelves in the reproof of Kings, 
1614.n.18,p.607 
The King nor the People cannot be excom- 
municated, - - 6.3.c,4.r.8.n.7.p.611 
The Hebrew Kings had power tocaule the 
Malefators body to hang all night on the tree, 
though the Laws forbid it, ſay the Rabbins, 
L.7.c.6.r.1,n.16.p.727 
A King may be either more ſevere or more 
gentle than the Law, i6.r.2.1.3.þ.739 
He is Dominus Legum , and therefore may 
intervene between Equity and ſeritneſs by 
nterpretation, - —_— 
I 3 Exroſo tome yn the ey of a Biſhop 
ifficult chan ghat of a Ig, 
is more d Li £44..0.7þ.584 
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7 Difference between a King and Tyrant, 
l,3.c.1,7,3-1.5 $405 
& l,3.C.3.7.1-8.1,P.522 
The power of Kings, 1.3.C.3-r.1.# 3-P-523 
Though they have an ablolute power, they 
m1ay not uſe it, ; ibid.n 4 þ.523 
Their power is abfolute in doing right, not 
in doing wrong ; their power of government 
1s abſolure,not their power of pofſeſiion, 
ibid.n.5 .p. 524 
The difference between a K:ng and Lord of 
the people, ag ibid. 
at is Fus Regium * 
I FER L3.C.3.1.1.9.7-p.525 
A conſideration upon the power of Kings as 
it is deſcribed by Samuel, 
L 3.c.3.7.1.1 7,8.p.525 
Whether kings are ſubje&t ro their ownLaws, 
L.3.c.3.r 2-1-1.p.528 
Kinzs are not under the direCtive power of 
Laws, ibid. n.2.p.528 
They are not under the fear of their Laws, 
ibid.n.s þ.529, 
They are obliged by the Laws of God and 
Nature, tbid,n.6.p 530, 
A King may not command his Subjects to 
fight in an unjuſt cauſe, ibid,n.7.p.530 
Their Laws muſt not be negletted upon the 
opinion of every vain perſon, ib14.n,8,p.531 
Some Laws bind the Prince, 


ibid n.,10.þ.531 
Whatſoever the King hath ſworn to,obliges 
him, 
Of the Oath which Kings take, 
ibid.n.14.Þ.532 
Of the Kingly prerogative, ibid.n.16.p.533 
The King can give pardon to a Criminal 
condemned,  ibid,n.a18.p.534 
Clemency a great vertue in a King, 1 
In what caſes a King may pardon a Criminal 
condemned, ibid.n.19.p.535 
It is not lawful in any caſes to reli 
King, L.3.C-3.r.3.u.1.p.536 
y. tot reg. 
A King,though wicked, muſt nor be reliſted, 
[.3.c.3.7+3.4.13.p.542 
A King cannot be ſuppoſed to have a deſire 
to deſtroy his Kingdom, ibid.n,15 þ 542 
A Chriſtian mult not ſeek revenge upon, nor 
reſiſt his Father or King, ibid.n.16 p.543 
A King muſt not, becauſe no ſubject does, 
forfeit his right in his eſtate by his vicegerents, 
L,3.C.3.r.3 2.17-p.543 
The King hath no power over his Subjects 
againſt Law, fo ncither the Subjett over his 
King, ibid. 
Arguments brought to prove the Pope hath 
power over Kings, L.3..3.r.4.1.4 p.544 
Kings are Goveriours of Religion, 
abid n.7-p5 46 
Attalus in making the State of Rome his 
Heir, together with the Kingly power bequea- 
thed the power over things ſacred, tbid. 
Religion being the great band of ſocieties 
muſt de under the government of the King, 
: L.3 £.3-r.4.n.8.p.547 
The King without the condutt of Religion 
in many ex1gencles cannot goyern his people, 
; BP ib1d,n.g.p.548 
If che Prieſts rule religion, they may be ſu- 
periour to the King, ibid.n.1o0.p.5 49 
Examples of Kings aild Princes that have 
been put out of their thrones by a pretended 
Eccleſiaſtical power, ibid,n.11.p.549 
Ancient Kings would not endure any change 
in religion, tbid.n.13.p.550 
Kings are the vicegerents of Chriſt, 
itbid.n.19.p.55 1 
The Jewiſh Kings were ſuperiour in power 
to the Prieſts in matter of religion, 
L.3.c,3.7.4.1,20.,Þ.553 
Chriſt w:1l call Chriſtian Kings to account 
for Souis, ibid.n.21.p.553 
Kings have a Legiſlative power in the mat- 
cers of rejigion, L.3.C.3.7,5.2.1..554 
Kings may compel their Subjects to ſerve 


God, ibid.n.3.p.554 

Thoſe matters are under the power of the 
King wh:ch God hath left under no command- 
ment, viz,Church-affairs, ibid,n,4.p.5 54 


Kindred. 
The Canon and Civil Law account not the 
diſtance of Kindred in the ſame manner, 
l.2.c.2.7.3.n.67.f.238 
thoſe reaſons conlidered which men invent 
for the reſtraint of thoſe marriages which God 
reſtrains not, toid.n,75.p.229 


K now, 
Every Knowing faculty is the ſeat of Conſc;- 
ence, L,1.C.1.9,2.%.4.f.10 
How little certainty there is in humane 
diſcourſes, L 1.6-2.r.6.n,7.p.56 


L, 


ibid.n,13.p.532 judge ofthe intention of the Lawgiver, 2bid. 


ibid. be followed than the obſcure intention, 


the theintention, 


to the time paſt, : 
Cum Lex in prateritum quid indulge, in 


Law. 


In pari cognationis var et idem wi cſt, the 
meaning and limitations of that rule, 

L.2.C.2.y,3-n 48.p.232 

When Laws are contrary, which is to be 

broken, L.1.6.5.r.8.n.1.f-143 

In what ſenſe the mind of the Lawgiver is 
to be the meaſure of interpretation, 

L.3.c.6.r 1.4.3-p.723 

by the reaſons and cauſes of the Law we may 


the Law is broken when the words are obey- 
ed,if you violate the end or meaning of it, 

ibid.n.4-p.723 

If the intention of the Law be collected but 

obſcurely, the obſcure words are rather to 


ibid.n.s p.723 
unleſs it be manifeſt the words recede from 
the Subject is to follow the words 

ibid.n.6.p.723 
Words of Civil and Legal fignification in 
Laws muſt not ſignifie according to Gram- 
mar but Law, 
1.3.c.6.r.1.n,8.p.723 
That is the meaning of words in the Law, 
that does the work of the Law, 
ibid,n.11.p.723 
In all Laws and obligations of Conſcience 
by contra&t, when any doubt ariſes, we are 
to reſt upon that which is moſt Iikely and moſt 
uſual, ibid.n.12,p.726 
Of the favourable ſenſe of Laws, 


| Luod Lege probibitoria non vetitum eſt, per- 
miſ/um eſſe inelitgitur, 


L2 £.2,1-2.1,45 0.221 
Fac Leg! max ſepiem, i 4-9 
[.2.0.2.1,3.1,68 .p,231 
: © ſupra p.z04 
_ Tt 18 anew Law; though old in the Letter, 
if a new degree of duty be required, 
l.2,0.2.1.4 #.4-p.24} 
To forb d evil and command to do pn 
cannot be one precept, ibid n 8 p.244 
Whatſoever is abſolutely is certainly Law- 
ful, L,2.C 2.7,70n.21,p.288 
Laws that are doubefu! are rightly interpre- 
ted by example, ibid. 44.Þ 295 
A Law-giver is not only he who gives Laws, 
but he that authoritatively expounds them al- 
ready given, [.2.C.3 7.1.9 1.p.296 
whatſoever is equivalent to the :nſtance of 
the Lawis alſo within its obligation, 

L 2.C.3.,r.3-1.5.$.304 
whatſoever can certainly and truly be dedu- 
ced from a Law, does as certainly bind us as 
the inſtance that is names), ibid.n.g.p.305 
The uſefu'neſs and original of Laws, 

L.3.C.2.r.6.n.1.p.505 
Chriſtians muſt not go to Law, but upon 
very great caule, ibid n.18 p.511 

Nemincm Legem ſthi diccre poſſe, & qua, mu- 
tata volunt.e, ncqueat recedere, 
Ll.3.c.3.,1 6.1 25,p.568 
All Laws bind either by tne natural goodneſs 
of the ation, or by its ſubſery.ency to ſome- 
thing elſe, or only by the authority, 
l 3.c.4.r.18.2.6-p.658 
Laws arecither perſe& or imperſect, 
L.3.c,5.1,8.n.16.p.715 
The meaning of Laws is to be regarded 
above their words, L3.c 6,r.1-1.1.p.722 
Counſels Evangelical cannot be made into 
Laws, L.3.6.4,7+20,8.12,p.670 


Laws Divine. 


Theend and intention of a Law is under the 
Commandment, as much as the the aftion coms 
manded in order to the end, 
L.4.C.2.,n.3 per tor. 
Difference between Moſes Law and the 
Goſpel, L,4.C.1.r-1.4.24.p,761 &l.2. 
Code? 5 N.44$.2.46 
When two Laws are oppoſice, that which 
yields is not moral, L,2.c,2.1.6.n.76 p.28z 
He does not always keep a good Conſcience 
who obſerves only the words of the Divine 


16,n,12,13,14,15,16.p.726,727 
Of the favourable interpretation of Laws 
in inflicting puniſhments, ibid.n.16.p.727 
Whena Lawegiver interprets hisLaw he does 
not take off the obligation, but remove it, 
L.3.6.6.7.2 n.2.p.730 
Rules to know when the obligation of Laws 
ceaſeth upon the change of reaſon, 
L.3.c.6.r.3-1-6.f.731 
How the obligation of a Law may be exten- 
ded by parity of Reaſon, ibid.n.26.p.738 
Ratio Legis non eſt Lex, ibid.n.27.p.738 
Laws cannot by interpretation be extended 
1b14.n.30.0.739 


turum vetat, : ibid. 
It is not ſafe to enquire after the rcaſon of a 
Law, unlefs the law it ſelf declare it, 


L.3.c.6.r. 3.1, 33ep. 
of the Abrogation of Laws, 24-739 


thid.r.7.p.746 

Difference berween Moſes Law and the Gol 

pel, l.4.c1,r.1,9.24.p,761 &l.2, 
C.2.7,5 p.246 


When the authority of Lawyers is to be fol- 
lowed, L1.c.4.r,10.n,5.þ.125! 


fecing government, 


tatny, 


| 


[,2.6,1.f,10.2,5.p.205 


The Actions of men living un:ler another| 
Law are not to be meaſured by Laws of a dif-' relates wholly to a perſon, circumſtance or 


| [,1.c.5 r.8.2.30.p.152|time, paſſes no obligation beyond the limits of 
Luod licnum «ſt ex ſuperveniente cauſz mu-\ that perſon, circumſtance or time, 


Law, and neglects the reaſons and an ilogies un 
like inſtances, L.1.C.1.r,1.1.20.p.6 
Some Laws of Gol are ſuch, that they can- 
not be diſpenſed with, [.1.c.5.r.8.n.35.p.154 
Affirmative Laws oblige not when they croſs 


a negative, tbid p.155 
The ground and meaſure of diſpenſing with 
affirmative Laws, ibid. 


That in the SanRtion of the Law of God, 
the reaſon binds more than the letter, 

LL.2.C.1.r 9,9.15.$.203 

Tertullian undertakes to find al) the moral 

Law in the firſt Commandment God gave 


to Adam, L.2.c.2.7 4.1.9.p.244 
Gods method in giving of Laws, 
ibid n.10.p.245 


In all contrafts of Laws the Spiritual ſenis 
or actionis to be preferred, 
L.2.C.3.r.5,9.9 p.311 
Difference betwcen Laws an Counſels, 
L.2.C.3.9.12.9,4-f+-341 
The meaſures and notes of their difference, 
ibid.n.10 p.343 
In Laws not only the «contrary to the duty, 
but the privative al.o is a lin, 
tbid.n.12.p 344 
Whatſover Law or Precept in Scripture 


ibid ,y.17.% 3.410 
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Whatſocver L aw or Precept was givel to 
many, if another ſucceeded it that 1s incon- 
ſiſtent with 1t, the former is by the latter de- 
clar'd perſonal, temporary and expir'd, 

l.2.c.3.7-17..4.f.410 

A law that is merely temporary may be in- 
ſerted without any mark of difterence ainong 
other Laws that are perpetual and moral, 

ibid .n,5 .p.410 

We are free from the curie of the Law by 
Chriſt, L.3.c.1,y,1.n-28.p.438 

We are freed from the Ceremonial Law 
by Chriſt, ibid 

The Difference of Divine and Humane 
Laws in their obligation, 

L.3.C,1.y.1.9, 34.442 

The Laws of God in prece;t3 purely athr- 
mative do not oblige to an actual obedience 1n 
danger of death, l 3.c.1.1.2.n.8.p,445 

They that teach any thing is a Law of God 
which 15 not, are guilty of teaclung the Com. 
mandments of men for doQrines, 

[.3.c.4 r.17.1.13.p.653 

Laws that are the agggvaaxgi of duty, 

1.3.C.4.1.6,n,4 p,602 


Laws Humane. 
Zex Popilia, what it was, and how juſt, 
,3.C-2,f1,7.n.8,p.514 
Of Equity in Tenal Laws, 
l.3.c.6.r,1.9.2.þ.722 
When the words of the Law arc ambigu- 
ous, unjuſt or abſurd, the mind of the Law- 


giver is to be preſume.| to be free from all 1:quence, 


evil or vice, itbid.n.q p.722 
In all Laws and obligations of Conlcicace 
by contrat, when any doubt ariſes, we are 
to reſt upon that which is moſt likely and moit 
uſual, L.3.C.6.y,1.n.1 2,p,726 
Of the favourable interpretation of Laws 
in inflicting puniſhinents, 
[,3.c.6.y.1 n.16.p 727 
When a Laweiver interprets his Law, he 
does nor take off the obligation bur remove 
it, l.3.6.6 r.2.n,2.p,730 
A Prince may be either more ſevere or more 
gent'e than the Law, ibid,n.z 
The Laws are not to be bended by interpre- 
tation, but upon great aud juſt caules, 
[.3.c.6.r.2.1,5.f.730 
The Interpretation of Laws made by the 
Judges is nothing of Empire or power, 
ibid n,7.,p.731 
A Law obliges not the Conſcience, when 
its reaſon wholly ceaſeth, or a contrary rea- 
fon ariſeth, L.3.c.6 r,31.1.p.431 
Rules to know when the obligation of Laws 
ceaſeth upon the change of Reaſon, 
l,3.c.6.r,3-9.6..432 
ATaw binds not to an inconvenience great- 
er than is the publick bencht ofthe Law, 
tbid.n.l 5.734 
In what caſes the Subject is to conſult the 
Prince about the cealing obligation of Laws, 
l.3.c.6.r 3.n.19 þ. 
Of commutation of Laws, A MATW 
l.3.c.6.r.5.,Þ 742 
A Law may be interpreted by cuſtomes, 
I.3 £.6.r.6.n.3.p.744 
Jadged Caſes are a goo:l indication of the 
meaning of a | aw, 
Humane Laws bind the Conſcience, 
l.3c.1.r.1 
Rules by which may be known, what Hu- 
mane Laws are intended to bind to a greater (in 
and what to aleſs, l,3.c.1,r.1.9,16.p.432 
Humane Iaws bind the Conſcience in 
things otherw:ſe in. itferent, 
l.3.c.tr1.9.1% p.430 


ibid, ' priviledge of Chriſtian Liberty, 


Of the end and intention of Humane 
Laws, [.4.C.2.1.3 #4 
The abuſe of a Law docs not make it to 
ceale, 1.3.0,6.r.7.1.5.$-747 
No Humane Law is or can be the rue of 
our obc.ience, [.1.C,1.r,1,9.20.p.6 
Humane Laws make not any action intrin- 
ſecally evil, L1.c.3.r.5.n6.p85 
Of tolerzting diſobedience to Laws, 
l,2.C.2.7,7-1,12.p.286 
Humane Laws can exact but the outward 
attion, L.2.C 3,r-5.n.2.9.308 
Laws of man do limit and declare and 
make the inſtances, in which the Laws of God 
do bind, L,3.C.1.1.1.9.12.p.430 
The Laws of men bind the conſcience even 
in maicria indiff.rcnti, 
L.3.c-1.,y.1.9.13-f.430 
Humane L aws are neither derived from the 
Divine politiveLaw nor that of nature, 
L3.C.1.n.1.9.13.0.431 
The obligation which Humane Laws pals 
upon the Conſcience, depend nutupon the 1n- 
tention of the Lawgiver, 
l[3.c1 r.1.n,14 0.432 
A Law that profeſſes not to bind the Con- 
ſcience is no Law, ibid, 
Though Humane Laws do not bind the 
Conſcience by the intention of the Prince, yet 
God binds them upon the Conlcience accord- 
ing to his intention, ibid.n.15 
The Laws of men bind the Conſcience pro- 
perly and directly : not andirectly and by con- 
ibid n.15 p.1o 
He that breaks a Humane Law eſtabliſhed 
upon great penalties commits a great ſin, 
ib14.n,16.p,10 
That Rule holds not, where the penalty 
ſerves only for terrour, ibid. 
Humana Lex non magis gravat Conſcicntias 
quam corpora, w1d, 
How Humane Laws do bind where the mat- 
ter init IF 1s great, 
I.3.c,1.9.1.9 17.Þ.433 
Of Laws in themſelves ſinall and trifling, 
but by the conſequence made very conlidera- 
ble, ibid n.18.p.433 
When Law expounds an ation to be alin 
or ſignifie one, though 1m it ſelf it do not, nor 
in the heart of him that does it, he that does 
it ſins, ibid, 
If the matter of a Law be of a ſ.rall ac- 
count, and the Legillative power ſet a value 
upon it, it is no argument of the ſinallneſs of 
the (in, ibid n.18.p.435 
The preceptive or prohibitive words, what 
they ſignifie in Humane Laws toward a grea- 
ter obligation of the Conſcence, 
l.3 C.1.,n.1.4.20, p.436 
However Humane Laws are eſtabliſhed, 
yet Deſuetude may take off the band of Con- 


the Subject ought rather to die than diſobey 
the Law, WIAH1S.Þ 447 
Concerning breaking Laws to ſave ours 
Life, tbid.r.13 p.448 
Lawsrhas oblige to obedience in danger oi 
death muſt be in materia gravi, 
ibid n.16.p.448 
Upon a juſt cauſe a man may without a 
Crime break a Law, when by iuch a tran 
greſſion the end of the Law 15 not hindred, 
wild.n.iy p.c48 
Of Humane Laws that are unjuſt, _- bow 
many ways they be 1o. 16,r,3.1.1-f-449 
Humane Laws are unuſt, if the matter 


be inconipetent and undue, 
l 3.c.1 r, oÞ 
Where Humane Laws 7, oblice oY 1 = 
ger of death, they oblige not but to the who! 
obedience of the Law, tbid,r.2.1.19 p 448 
Humane Laws are unjuſt, when 4 lawfut 
POWCT 1 a COMPetent Matter goes beyond its 
boun.'s, ibid r.3.1 4.þ 449 
All humane Laws preſcribing to the Cun- 
ſcience or ſetting bounds to the thoughts are 
null, ibid 
Humune Laws are unjuſt when they do not 
contribute to the publick good, but wholly to 
his private good that made the Law, 
L CeloF.}J ne, 
Theright end of "ie. Lows Expo 
lick good, tbid, 
A Law that by the change of affairs becomes 
contrary to the Common good is not to be 
oblerved, [.3.C.1.r.3.2 6.p 450 
Anunjuſt Law is not to be diſobez<d with 
ſcandal of others, ibid.n 10,p.45 1 
Cautions to be obſerved in diſobeying Hu- 
mane Laws, that are unjuſt, ibid, 
A c,vil Law cannot evacuate a natural, 
L.3.c.1,r.4-1.3.Þ. 
Of the promulgation of Humane "72 
l.3 c.1.r.6.p,458 
The care of ſufficient promulgation lies 
upon the Prince, Ll 3.C,1.r 6.n.5.þ 458 
Laws have not their binding power by the 
conſent of the people, L.3.c.1,r.7..4,5 p.461 
The conſent of the people gives no authori- 
ty rothe Law, ibid.n.6.p.462 
Unreaſonable Laws in ſome inſtances bind 
by the acceptation of the people, 
ibid.n.9.p.461 
In the Subſtantial matters of religion the 
Laws bind out of the Dominions, but not in 
the Ceremonals of religion, 
ibid.r.$.n.2.9.462 
A Law does oblige beyond the proper ter- 
ritory if it relate to the good or evil of it, 
L.3.-1.r.8-1. 5.þ.463 
How far ſtrangers are bound by the Laws 
of the Countrey where they are, 
ibid.r.8.n.7.p.463 


= 


lcience, ibid.n.21.,p,436 

The contempt of any Law, bethe matter 
never fo trifling, 1s a very great ſin, 

ibi4.n.22,p.436 

To teach that Humane Laws bind the Con- 

ſcience,intrenches not upon the power of God, 

[.3.C.1.1.1..25.0.437 

Humane Laws may lay on us an obligation 

to obſerye ceremonies notwithſtanding our 


ibid. n.28.p R.. 
The Difference of Divine and Humane 
Laws in their obligation, ibid.n.34.p.442 
Humane Laws bind not the underſtanding, 
ibid. n.35.p.442 

Humane Laws muſt always yield to Divine 
where they are oppoſed, 161d. n 42 p.444 
Humane Laws that are Defenſatives of 


They bind without the iuten: on of the Law-; Divine bind to aCtive obedience too, : . 
Ll. 3.C.1.r.2,4.1.p.444 The Laws of Kings are not to be diſobeyed 


giver, hid n.14 p.421 
But the intention of the Lawgiver is the 
niealure of their b ning, 


Laws ſometime made in England profcf. certainly follow, 


ling not to bing the conſcience. 


An Humane Law made uncer the penalty 


ibid n 15.p.4z2 of Death, binds to obedience though Death tending they are unjuſt, 


ibid.n.1 2.p.447 
When a Tyrants power threatens death to 


ibid n.14 p 432 | make the obedient Subject contemn the Law, 


' of the Laws, 


A ſentence ſet down in the Law in words 
of the preſent or preter tenſe, ſhews the ſen- 
rence is incurred ipſo fafto, 
| L.3.c.2.r.2.9.28.p.476 

What ſentence thoſe Laws are to have where 
' the puniſhment is expreſſed by the verb Sub- 
ſtanrive, thid. n.29.þ.47 6 

When a Law paſſes a ſentence, which will 
be invalid, unleſs its puniſhment be intlicted 
before the Judge take Cognizance, then the 
Offender is condemned ipſo fao, 

ibid.n.3.20.478 

Of the diſtinftion of Laws, Firſt, purely 
penal. Secondly, mixed. Thirdly, purely mo- 
ral, L.3.C,2.r 4,4-2.p.484 

Kings are not under the Direftive power of 
their own Laws, L.3.c.3.1.2..2,f.528 

The Supreme power is not under the power 
ibid.n.5.p.529 


upon the Phanſie of every vain perſon, pre- 


ibid n.8.þ-5 31 

Some Laws, and what they are, that bind 
the Prince, ibid n,10 Þ 531 
Humane 


UM! 
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Humane Laws can take off from an ation 
or put upon it the form ality of lin, | 
L 3-c-4.7 18.n.2.p.657 


S_ Lothe, 
Ch. 9.50. He that 15 not againſt us, 1s for | 
us. AMatt. 12.30. he that 15 not with me 1s 
againft me, Reconciled, 


L 3.c.6,y.1.,.15.þ 727 
Chriſtian Liberty, what ir is, and wherein 
it conliſts, [.1.C.4.9.4.9.3 p.110 
; | ___ Cl.z paq27,437 
It 15 not liberty from ſin, 
l3.c1.9n5.0.427 
By Chriſtian liberty there is nothing go:ten 
[to us before men, but before God there 1s, 
| ,3-c 1.1,1.n.28.p 437 
| We are free from the eurſe of the 1aw by 
Chriſt, ibid.p 438 
Wherein conlilts that liberty which Chrilt's 
death hath pur us in, 
We are freed from the ceremonial) Law by 


zb1d, 
abid, 


Ll.4.c.1.r,1..27.f762 


Laws of the Church, | 

God gave power to the Church by their 
Laws to bind and loole, as Princes have, 

GL SS EIN Cheig 

inflicts a Civil and Eccleltiaſti- Chrilt, 
Wo nn binds to a great ſin, | Chriitian liberty at firſt miſtaken, 
ibi/.n 19 þ.435 | L3.c.1,7.1,n.28.,p.19 & 

The Canons of the Tope and Biſhops were 427-p4g-439 
mae into Laws by the Emperour Fuſtmian, ; | 

Ll.3.c.3-r.5.n.4 p.555 permitted by the EY power, 
us the Emperour made a Law concer- $3.6.3-7,4-7 15.þ.551 
Ma wn ks Pope, ibidn5.p.556 Of Chriſtian liberty in relation to whole 

The Laws of the Church after they are ra- Socicties, l,3c.4.,17.n.2 p.649 
eified by the Prince, bind him as the Civil 
Laws of his own making. 

[ 3.0.4.y9.6.n 2,p.602 

A cuſtome of the Church binds not agaiuit : 
a Law of it, [.3.C.4.r.15.9.6.p.640 ; Lie, ; | 

Laws of the Church muit not be perperual,' It is lawful to tella harmleſs Lie to ſave the 

L 3.c.4.r-17.n-7.p.650 life of a gallant brave man, 

An Eccleſiaſtical Law, by which is taught La.cs.n8 n.28.p,574 
for Doctrines any Commandments of men 1s The Eſſence of a Lie does not conliſt in its 
void, 1.3.c 4-r.17.9.13.p.653 diftcrence from the eternal truth, 

Eccleſiaſtical Laws cannot take off or put ———_ |[.3 6.2.7.5. 4.p 4837 
upon an-act jon the formality oflin, | .Melanchthon in his definition of a Lie, 

L,3.c.4.r.18,9.2.p.658 | includes the hurting of ones Ne:ghbour, 

Laws of the Church muit not be made to ibid. 
give offence, L,3.c 4.r.20 1,9.p.661] Of the Egyptians deceived by the Jews of 

How the Rulers of the Church and the their Jewels by a Lie, ibid n.7.p.488 
Subject muſt behave themlelyes in that caſe, | It is lawful totell a lic to children or inad- 

ib14. | men for their benetit, ibid. n,s 

Counſels Evangelical cannot be made into] A Phylician may lawfully tell alie to ſome 
Laws, ibid.n.12.p.671 kind of Latients, ibid. 

To tell a Lie for charity toſave the life of 
a husband, publick perfon or Prince, hath 
been commended by wiſe and good men, 

[.3.c.2.7.5,9,10 p.q488 

Of the Lie told by the Egyptian Midwives 

ibid. 

It is lawful to do otherwiſe than we promi- 
ſed, if the doing be better than the ſaying, 

ibid.n.1s p 91 


Jus trim libcrorum, what it is, 
3 Cc,1.r.1,3-37.f-442 


Lent. 

Of Lent and the weekly Faſting days, 
L 3.c.4,r.13.1,4.p. 628 
Some Fathers affirm the Lent Falt 1s a 
tradition Apoſtolical, ib1d.n.5.p 628 
Some others affirm, it is an inſtitution 
warranted to us from Chriſt, ib.n.7.p.628 
The Lent Faſt cannot be concluded from the 


Example of Chriſt, ib.n.8,p.629) It is not lawful to tell a lie to ſaye ones 
The Original of the Lent faſt much later |fame,  b03.c.2.r.5.9.16.p.493 
than the Apoſtles, L.3 £.4-r.13.n.10,p.630] The Romaniſts give leave to tell a Lie to 


The Ancient uſe of the Lent Falt, *i6.p.630 
It was unknown in the Church the three 
firſt ages, ibid.n.12.p.630 
The Lent faſt was in order to Eaſter, there- 
fore could not be more ancient than it, 
tbid.n,13.p.632 
In the firſt ages of the Chriſtian Church, 
the Faſt before Eaſter laſted but two or three 
days, tbid.n 15.p.632 
The word Quadrageſims & Traracgxoch 
came from the falt of forty hours held immedi- 
ately before Eaſter, ibid n.15 p633 
That word in the Council of Nice does 
not ſignihe Lent, ibid.n.16,p.633 
Lents or Quadrageſimal Falts obſerved by 
the Ancients were divers, 
| L.3c.4 7.13.9.17,18,19.9.634 
D:vers conjectures about the reaſon of the 
word Quadragelima, ibid n.18.p.634 
In what ſenſe S. Hicrome calls Lent an 
Apoſtolical Inſt.tution, abid.n,21.p 634 
Some errors of the Roman Church about 


ſave ones reputation, 
T hat Doctrine proved fal'e, 
ibid n.17. p.494 
Syneſius tells a lie, to refuſe a Biſhopr.ck, 
ibid.n.18.p.495 
In a juſt war it is lawful ro deceive an Ene- 
my, but notto lie, ibid.n.19.p.495 
It is not lawful to deceive an Enemy when 
we are in treaty with him, ibid.p.496 
To uſe Stratagems is not to lie, 
ibid.p.496 
A Lie that ſerves charity muſt not be againſt 
Juſtice, L.3 c.2.r.5-1.23.p 498 
If a man ſpeak a downright lie, he can 
hardly be innocent, L.3.c,2,r.5.1.50.p.504 


ibid p.92 


Of the Lord 2MMyyor of London his laying 
wat Tyler, [.3.6.2.1.6,9 9.p.508 


The uſe of the word Looſe, 
L.3.C.4.7.19.9 10 p.621 


impoſing the Lent Faſt, Lord, 
L.3.c.4.7.17.915,16.p.654| What is the power of a Lord, 
Bellarmixe affirms they are not Chriſtians [,3.C-3.7,1.9.5,0.524 


that eat fleih in Lent, ibid.n.17.p.653 
The 1 rimitive Chriſtians did not abhor 
#!*ſh in Lent, L.3 £.4.1.17.2.19.þ 657 


Liberty, 
Libertas omnibus rebus favorabilior, 


A King is not Zord over his people, ibid. 


Lords Supper. 
Of the Inſtitution of the Lords ſupper, 


Liberty of Conſcience how far it ſhould be | 


L.2,C.3.r 9.h,1.p.3 I 9, Spiridion a Biſhop was married, 
The authority of Fuſtin Martyr againſt 


Communion in one kind, tid n 7.p.312 
The Alanichees who abſtained from wine, 
mixmg themſelves among the farthfil, were 
diſcovered by their refuſing wine in the Sacra- 
ment, ibid. n,16.p 32.3 
P. Zelaſizs condemned thoſe who abſtained 
from the conſecrated chalice, ibid.n.17,p 323 
The time when the Chalice was firlt with- 
held from the Communicants, 
: tbid.n 20 p,32: 4 
Againſt Commmunion in one kind, 
L2c,3,1.17,0.6,p.411 
% & 2.7.p.412 
The Apoſtles taught the Biſhops and Prieſts 
to conſecrate the bread and wine, before they 
did communicate, [. 3:0.4.7-12.9.2,p.624 
That none but the Biſhop or Prieſt could 
| conlecrate, is an Apoito.ical Canon, 


| ibid.n,6.p.626 
Of keeping the Lords day, 
6,3 £,4.7.17.9-24.p 656 
& L.2.p.276 
Love, 


He that loves God aboye all other things, 
loves hun for his own fake, 4.C.2 r 2.4.9 

1he mealures of Loye towards God, 
[.2.C,3.1,12.n.1,p.341 


M, 


Aſrd-man in h's madneſs may be pu- 

niſhed for thoſe Crimes he did when he 

was in health, if to the puniſhment no judi- 
cial puniſhment be required, 

Ll 4.c.1.1.4 n.8.p.791 


T jufſis how diſtinguiſhed, 
L4.c.1,r,2.n,7.f.967 


Maoiſtrate. 


The Civil Magiſtrate may puniſh the 
thoughts of the heart, though they never pro- 
ceed to action, ln: v5 nh pq57 

The Original of Magiſtracy, 

l3.C.1,7.7.9.1,2 p.459 

Itis an Ordinanceof God, 

l.4.c.2.y,1.9.2.f,465 

If the Son be a Mag;ſtrate, the Magiſtrate 
1s exempred from the Fathers power, but not 
the Son, L,3.c.5.1.8 2.22.p,717 


«Alandatum 


Marriage. 

In canvaſing the point of Priets marriage 
Paphnutius drew the whole Council to follow 
his ſingle opinion in favour ofthem, 

L.1.c.4.r 9.n,p.118 

Marriage of Biſhops and Prie!ts, 

L. 4.C.4.y.201.15.f 673 

Aneas Sylvius, Ianormitan and Caffander, 


were againſt it. ibid.n.16.p.332 
Writers of the Roman Church againſt it, 
1614.p.673 


It is an intolerable burden, ibid.n,17.p 673 
The Nicene Council is againſt it, 
ibid.p.673 
The great difficulty ſome holy men found in 
the obeyingthat Zaw, bid. n.17.p.674 
Of Marriage, L,2,C.3.r.5.n.6.p.310 
Contratt and Congrefs do effett as well as 
ſigmfie a marTiage, [.3.0.1.1,4.1.1.p.454 
Cafſander affirms, that that Law wh:ch 
injoyns ſingle life to Biſhops and Prieſts, ought 
to have been relaxed, though it had been a 
Canon Apoſtolical, l.5.c.,4.r,11.9-4.p 623 
To forbear marriage is not a means of pre- 
ſerving Chaſtity, L,3c.4.r,20.n.17,p.675 
Is not in every mans power, 
thid.n.17.p.676 
It does no good at all, is no ſervice of God, 
101d.n.18.p 677 
Virginity is not more holy than chaſt Mar- 


riage, L.3.C.4-r.20.9,19.p+677 


ibid.n.19 p 678 
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SO was the Biſhop of Nazianqum, ibid, | 

A compariſon betweenthe married and un- 
married life, ibid.n,20,p.678 

Marriage does not hinder the ſervice of God, 


ibid.p 679 | without the conſent of Parents civilly null only, | then, 


The Roman Senate forbad their Souldiers to 


marry, ibid,p.679 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles 1-f: it free for | rieſts 
co marry, ibid, n,21.p.679 


The praQtice of the ancient Church is for it, 
tbid.n.22.p,680 
It was permitted tc the Clergy the firſt 400 
years, i16.1,23 p.680 
The Prieſts in France refuſed to put away 
their wives at the Legats perſwaſion, ibid. 
Not forbidden in Englazxd iill A. D. ws 
ibid. 
When the Church did allow marriage to 
Prieſts ſhe did forbid it after Ordination, 
L.3.c 4 r.20.n.24.p.681 
The Greek and Eaſtern Churches did oblige 
their Prieſts co ſingle liſe, if they were ordain'd 
in that ſtate, ibid.n 26 p.581 
They were permitted by the AncientChurch 
to marry after Ordination, ibid.n.29.p.681 
The praftice of the Latin Church about 
the marriage of their Prieſts, ibid.n.28.p.683 
Gregory Nazianzeu had Sons born to him 
after he was conſecrated Biſhop, ib.p.683 
They annexcd a vow of Continence to holy 
Orders, ibid.n.29.p.683 
Concerning the ſecond marriages of Prieſts, 
l.3.c.4.r.20.n.29. p684 
The Church of Rome docs without ſcruple 
frequently ordain thoſe that have been twice 
married if they will pay themul&. ex Spala- 
zenſ. ibid.n.2g9.p.687 
Children may not marry without their Pa- 
rents conſent, L.3.c.5.r.8.1.7.p.709 
Iſaac did not marry without his Fathers leave, 
though God had delign'd the Marriage, 
? bid. n.$.p.709 
Marriages againſt the Parents conſent theCivil 
and Canon Law pronounce invalid, 
iid n.9,10.p.710 
The Church did ſometime anathemartize 
thoſe that married without their Farents con- 
ſent, ibid.n.11.p,711 
It is reaſon a Son ſhould be left at liberty in 
nothing more than in Marriage, 
L.3.c-5,r.8,1.13 p,712 
| When Sons and Daughters are of compe- 
tent years, an i have the uſe of reaſon, they can 
of themſelyes contratt marriage, 
ibi4.n,14.0.712 
The Council of Trent dcclares all clan- 
deſtine Marriages null, L,2.C,1.7.5.9.4..192 
The Church of Rome does ill to give leave 
to either of the perſons married to break their 
Yow,and enter into a religious houſe, 
ibid.n 5 .p.192 
Every Error Perſona does not annul Marri- 
age, & L2.c.1.r,7,9,2,p.197 
Of the prohibition of Marriage in certain 
degrees, L.2.c.2.7.3.1.17,p.199 
The Perſian Magi were begotten of the Mo- 
ther and the Son, ibid.n.23.p.224 
Of the Marriage of Mothers in Law and 
their husbands children, 16,n-29.þ,227 
God hath not forbid to marry our kindred, 
but qnly the neareſt of our fleſh ; Propinquos, 
not Cognatos, ibid.n.z8.p.230 
In pari Cognationss gradu par © idem jus 
ſftatuatur, A rule of the Law about Marria- 
£es, ib.n 48.p.232 
The Marriage of [arents and children for- 
bidden by Chriſt, ibid.r.36.p.234 
The Marriage of Slaves againſt the conſent 
of their Lords is valid according to the Ciyil 
Law, l3.c.5 r.8.1.14.Þ.712 
The full effe& of Marriages made againſt the 
Parents couſent, ibid n.16 p713 
Three things in Marriage, one of which is 
in the power of the Contractors, the other 


ed like adulrery, 


A Betrothed woinan is in Scripture [tiled a 
wife before Marriage, and her fal{hood puniſn- | 
thid.n.16.Þ.713 | 
The Law makes ſuch marriages as are made | 


not naturally void, l.3.c.5.r.8.n.16.p.713 
A Father cannot force his children to marry 
whom and when he will, ibid,n.31.p.719 
Some caſes in which a Father ought not to 
force his Son to marry, ibid.n.z3,34-p.720 


The Law of . Moſes was a colleion of the 
beſt of thoſe Laws by which the world was go- 
verned before his time, | 2.c.2,r.3,.36.p.230 

The Law of Moſes ob.iged not the Hea- 
ibid, & n.7.p.211 

The Law of Moſes was made, ſay the Jews, 
two thouſand years before the Creation, 

tidy 4. 1p.24: 


Moral. 


When two Laws are oppolite, that which 


What Men may teach to be done, 
L,3.C.4.r7,17 ..9.p.651 


The .Manichees who abſtained from wine, 
mixed themſelves among the Orthodox, were 
diſcovere | by their refuſing the Chalice in the 
H. Euchariſt, L.2,c.3.1-9.116.p.323 


S, Matthew. 

Cap. 5 39+ Whoſoever ihall ſite thee on 
the right check, turn to him alſo, Explicated, 
Il.2.C.3.r.1,9.14.p.300 
Cap. 12.30, hethat isnot with me is againſt 
me, reconciled with LZuk, 9g. 50. He that 

is not againſt us, is for us, 
L4.c.t.r.1.0.27-p.762 


Ainiſters, 
Of the maintenance of Miniſters under the 
Goſpel, L.2 £,3.1+3-1.4.f-303 
Of the wearing Surplices, 

l.3.C.4-r.15.n.8.p.640 
It is lawful to enter into the Miniſtery with 
aftual deſign ro make that calling the means of 
our neceflary ſupport, with realons proving it, 
L.1.C.2.1.5-2.7.p.49 
but the principal end muſt be the glory of 
God, with reaſons, ibid.n.11.p.50 
It is not lawful to forſake the Miniſtery with- 
out Gods permiſſion, becauſe it is not lawful 

ro enter into it without the Divine vocation, 
L1.C.2.r7.5,8.21f.52 


Mind, 
The Mind furnithed with a holy rule and 
guided by it, 1s Conſcience, 

l.x1, c.1. r.1. 9.8, 
Diſtration of mind the effect of a guilty 
and troubled Conſcience, L.z.c.1.1.2.9,13.p.14 

Of Contracts made with . Minors, 
L 2.C.1.r,5.9,3.f.192 & 

[.3.C.1,Y.4..243+þ.454 

Of the Miracles which Chriſt did, 
L,1,C.4.7.2-:14..96 
Cuſtome cannot abrogate a Law under a 
«Monarchie, L,3.c.6.r.6,n.6.p.741 


Money, 
Alajori ſumme negative prolate, minorcm 
ncc naturalitey ncc ctviliter ineſe, 
L.3.0.2.r.5,9.1 4-f.493 
In ſummis ambiguts, ſemper quod minus eſt 
promittt videtur, L.3.6.6.r.1.9.13.0.725 
Mauritius the Emperour made a Law that 
no Soulddier ſhould turn ,Zfonk. without his 
leave, and forced the Pope to own it, 


l.3c.3.r.5.n.7.p.556 


Moſes, Moſaical. 

The great ſanction of the Law of Moſes 
was fear of puniſhment, for it conſiſted al- 
mot all of Negatives, H0.2.c,3 r-1,n.4-p.297 

Evangelical duties expreſſed in words bor- 
rowed from Moſaical rites, determined with 
the ritesto which they are annexed, 

L.2.C.3.r.15.4,2,3,4-f.394,395 

Reaſons ſhewing that the Law of Hoſes 

required the Introduction ofa better Law, 
b2,C,2.r.1.9.1,2 p.210 

In what ſenſe the Law of Hoſes was an 
everlaſting Covenant, ibid .n.11.p.212 

Reaſons proving the actual abrogation of 


of the Domeſtick or Civil Ruler, the third un- 
der the power of the Church, wy 


Moſes Law, ibid.n.13.p 213 
What part of .Moſes Law wasannulled by 
Chriit, [.2.6,2.7,2\2,1.p.213 


yields is not Moral, L.2 £,2,y.6.n.,76,p.281 
Wharſoever duty in Scripture is comman- 


| ded to all mankind, is cither Moral in its n2- 


ture or by adoption, ibid n,77.p.283 
A Moral Demontitration what it is, 
l.1.C4.,n.2 1.5 f+93 
| The advantages of Moral Demonſtration 
above cloſe arguing in ſome Queſtions, 
: : L.1.Cc4.r.2,n 8.p 94 
What 1s required in a Moral Demonitr- 
tion toaſſure our Conlcience, 
| ibid.n.34.p.107 
' Whenan action is forbidden only tor a rca- 
ſon that is tranſient, and that hath in it nv 
; eſſential, natural rectitude, that prohtbition 
1s not moral or natural, bur for a tinie or po- 
litive, l.2.C.2.7,6.9,23.p.259 
What was for temporary reaſons eſtabliſhed, 
1s not Moral, cannot pals an eterial obligation, 
ib14.n.44 p.271 
| How to diſcern between precepts Moral 
an.| not Moral inthe Laws of God, 


| ih1d.n.65.p.280 
A precept is not moral if no reaſon can be 
given of it, i614.n.66.p.280 


The conſequents of natural reaſon are no 
indication of a Moral Commandment, 
itbid.n.67.p.280 
A Law that invades the right of nature is 
not always the breach of a Moral Command- 
ment, ibid.n,68.p.281 
Every conſonancy to natural reaſon is not the 
ſufficient proof of a Moral precept, 46.n.69 
When God gives a Law and adds a reaſon, 
though the reaſon be it ſelf eternal, it is not 
always the indication of a Moral Law, 
ibid. n, 70.p.282 
WhenGod inthe old Teſtament did threaten 
the Heathen or puniſh them for any fa&t, we 
cannot conclude it was againſt the Moral Law, 
: L,2.c.2.1.6.n.71.p.282 
All the inſtances of a Moral precept are not 
Moral, as the Chief duty, ib.n,72.p.282 
The ſtrong and violent perſwaſion of any 
ſingle perſon of or in ſome Communities of 
men dogs not ſufficiently prove a precept 1s 
Moral, ibid.n.73.p.232 
the conſonant praftices of the Heathen 1s 
not always an argument of a Moral duty, 
ib.n-74.p.283 
The annexed penalty of death impoſed by 
God does not prove the Law to be Moral, 
ibid.n.7 Ee 283 
The power of Mothers over their children, 
L.2.c.5.r.8.n.28.p,718 
Of crimes committed by a Multitude, how 
ſubje& they are to puniſhment, 
L.3.c,2,r,7.,9.13,14.p-516 


Marther. 
Of thoſe that aſſiſt at Murthers either by 
counſel or company, 1.4.C.1.r.2.9.23-f.775 
Of .AMuſickin the Church, 
L,3.c,4.r,24.1.11.p,670 


N.- 


E changing and diſguiſing Names, 
' L.3.c.2.r,5-1,41..592 


Nations, 
Of the conſent of Nations, 
L.2,C.1,9,1.9,15-p.171 
Of the univerſal cuſtoms of Nations, 
ibid,n,1 5,16,17.þ 17% 
The 


UM 


The Table. 


"The divers cuſtomes of Nations, 
ibid.n. 22.-173 
"The Law of Nations cannot be the mealure 
of war, L.2.C.2.7.7-1-19.p.288 
Of what uſe the agreement or conſent of 
Nations can be to prove a propoſition, ' 
L.2,C-3.1.19.8.15.p,420 


ature. 
Lav of nature, why the Chriſtian Law com- 
wands ſome things contrary to it, 
L1.c,2.r.3 1.31-p.38 
The difference b:ztween Fus nature and 
Tex naturz, L.2 c,1,y,1.,9-2,.168 
Ariſtotle's opinion of the Law of Nature : 
he was not conlane to himſelf i 1t, 
ibid. n 3.p.168 
The Law of Nature is not the Law of all 
the world abſolutely, ibid, n.4.p.168 
Nature makes no Laws but only prepares 
them, ibid.n.$,p.169 
It isno indication of a Law of Na:ure, that 
athing 1s common to men and beaſts, 
ibid.n.10 p 170 
It is not poſſible tocollet the Laws of Na- 
cure out of the cuſtoms of Nations, 
ibid.n.21,22þ173 
How the precepts of the Law of Nature 
were made Laws and promulgated, 
ibid.n.40.p.178 
There is no other Syſtem of the particular 
Laws of Nature, but the Moral Law and Gol- 
pel, ibid.n 42.p.179 
The Laws of nature variouſly enumerated by 
divers, ibid.n.46.p.180 
All the inſtances of the Law of Nature are 
not ſo laſting and unalterable as the prime pre- 


CEpts are, ib1d,n.48.p.181 
It was ill ſaid, that God cannot change the 
Law of Nature, ibid.n.49.p.181 


The Law of Nature cannot be abrogated, 
but it may be derogated,l,2.c.1.y.1.v.5 3.183 

Every propoſition pretended to be of the 
Natural Law, is not a Law, but a rule, 


A ibid n.54-p.183 
Some inſtances ot the Law of Nature have 
been changed, ibid.n.5 5. 


When any thing of the Law of Nature is| 
twiſted with the Right of Nature, the civil 
conſtitution cannot dilanuul it, 

ibid.y 5 .n.13..194 

Of the greatneſs of Sins againſt Nature, 

L.2,C-1-r.6,9.1..196 

If any Prophet or Angel from Heaven ſhall 
teach any thing contrary to a Natural Law, he 
1S not to be heard, L.2,6.1.7.9,7.16.p.204 

whatſoever 1s forbidden by the Law of Na- 
ture cannot be permitted by the Civil, 

l.2.C,1.y,10.9.3.p.205 


Whatſvever is commanded by the Law of 


Nature cannot be forbidden by the Civil, 


. ibid.n.4. 
Wherein the Civil Law can change the 
Natural Law, #bid.n,7.p.206 
The Pope hath no power to diſpenſe with 
the Law of Nature, ibid, n,g.p.207 
To live according ts Nature hath two 
meanings, [.2,6.2,1,4-.10.p.245 


A Law that invades the right of Nature is 
not always the breach of a Moral Command- 
ment, L.2,C,2,7.6.2.68,p.281 

The conſequents of Natural Reaſon are no 
indications of a moral Commandment, 

ibid.n.67.p.280 

Every conſonancy to Natural Reafonis not 
ſufficient proof of a Moral Law, 

ibid.n,69.p.281 

The Law of Nature cannot have the con- 
duct of War, 0,2.0.2,7,7,9.16,þ 287 

The propoſitions we can learn from the 
dictates of Nature are but a few, 

I 2.c.3.1.19.9.15 .420 

A Civil Law cannot bhnens. of wa 5 

[.3.C.1.r1.4.9 3-p.454 

In IT aws declarative of ——atnb wk 64 ] 

obligation extends to all things of equal rea- 


ſon, though they be not mentioned in the | 
Law, L.4-c.6,r,3-1.24-p.737 


N eceſ], ary, 
Whartſoevyer is abſolutely neceſſary, is cer- 
tainly lawful, L.2.042.f,7.n.21.p,289 
T hat which is neceſſary to be done is not 
againit any mans duty, 
0,3.c-2.r,1,9,10.p.467 
Several degrees of neceſſity, 
L 3.C.4-7.4.1.17.0.596 
In our enquiry after things neceſſary, we 
muſt not reſt till our work be done, 


l4,c.1.r.5.n.8.p.795 


Negative. 
Why all Commandments but one are ne- 
gative, L,2.c-3.r.1.9.3.p.296 
ad negationem non ſemper ſequitur affirmatio 
oppoſitt, ibid.n.g.p.299 
affirmative duties follow from the nega- 
tive not in contraries but contradictories, 
ibid. 
From a negative duty an affirmative is not 
always inferred in a particular inſtance, 
| ibid.n.11,p.299 
Negative precepts oblige ſemper & ad ſemper, 
affirmative ſemper, but not ad ſemper, 
n,13 p.299, &#.2.p.397 
of the concluding negative precepts from 
affirmative and & contra, 
L.2.C.3.r. 1. ver. tot. 
a negative precept cannot be leffened by an 
affirmative, l.2.c.3.1.2.9 2.p,301 
negative precepts have no degrees of obe1- 
ence, but conſiſt in a Mathematical point, 
L.2.6.3.r,11,9-17.f.339 
what is the force of negative arguments 
from Scripture, L.2.6.3-r.14.#.45 -p.0& ſeq. 
. I 
A mere negative ink Sukiee in Gods ſer- 
Vice, l4ciri,nisp,757 
Ofnegative Commandments, 
[,4.c.,1.1.7.1.3.p 807 
Ofthe morality of negative actions, 
l.4.c.1.y.194 15,16 p.758 
Diſſoluta Negligentia prope dolum <, 
L.3.C.1.7.1.9.40.p.44 3 
of the marriage of Nicces and Uncles, 
L.2,c.2.r.3.91,30-f-227 
L.1.6.2.7.3.9,20.p.35 


Noah. 

The ſeyen precepts given to him, 
L.2.c.2.1,2.9,7,p.214 
Nullities do not commence from the leritence 
of the Judge, but from the exiſtence of the 
ation, [.3.c.2.7.2.1.22.p 98 

Of Nullity of marriage, 

L.2.C.1.r,7.p.197,198 
Nummu and Numiſa the Etymon of them, 
L,3.c.2.r.8.n.2,p.517 

Nuptie nefarie, inccſie © damnatz, 
L,2,c.2,r.3 1,24 þ,225 


Neyo, 


— — 


Gregory Nazianzen uied marriage after | 
was conſecrated Bithop, thid.n.28.p,683 
A vow of continence was not annexed to H. 
Orders, [.3.C.4.9,20,9,29.f-68.1 
The Church of Rome does frequently with- 
out ſcruple ordain thoſe that have becn twice 
married, 1t they will pay the mulct. ex Spalatcy/. 
ibid p.685 
To enter into H, Orders quits not the Son 
from his duty to his Father, 
[.3.C-5.7.8 n.23.p.717 
How far Obedience to our Superiours can 
leſſen a crime, L.4.c.1.1,2 1,7.p.768 
Obedience 1s due to them ro whom tribute 15 
due, l,3c.2.r.8,91,f.517 
One 13 more than all the numbers in the 
world, l,2 C.2,r,7-1.1.,p.28 3 
Sins of Omiſſion are le's:han Sins of Com- 
miſſion, L.2.C3,1.14,12 f,299 
Old age unfit for repentance, 
l.2 £,3.r,16,n.23. 402 
Oaths. Ofthoſe a King takes at his C orona- 
tion, 1.3.0 3-7.2.8.14.P.533 
of Oaths taken in the Univerlittes, 
(.3.0.47 15,n.6.p,640 
he that is bound by an Oath impoſed mult 
interpret the Obligation according to the intei- 
tion of rhe Impoer, LL3.c 4 r.28.n,7 p.692 
concerning the oath taken in the Univyer(s 
ties,not to teach Logick any where but there, 
l,3.c.6.r-3.1.8.Þ 733 
what knowledge 15s neceflary tothe taking an 
Oarh, L,4.C.1.7.5.2-15 797 
The Homilics on Leviticus uncer the name 
of Origcn,are nor his nor of atiy authority, 
J.5 C4 r,13.0.12,p.631 


Semper in Obſcur.s, quod minimum eſt ſec- 
quimur, L,3.6,6,r.i,4,12,p,725 


In thoſe places where it is a cuſtome to pay 
Oblations at the baptizing of a child, the Mi- 
niſter is Simoniacal if herefuſe to baptize the 
child rill he be ſecured of his money, 

L.3,c.4.4.15,9.10.,p.643 


Of extending the Obligatics: of Laws, 
l.3.c.6 r.3.1.44,25,26,27.þ.739 


Non poſſe praſcribi contra Obedientiam, 
L.3 c.6.r.6.n.4.p.744 


what influence Oblivion can haye upon the 
morality of Actions, L.4.c,1.r,6,9,20.p.804 


P 


Ilaggdbos. 
1.2.c.3.r.14.4.16.p.368 


IT+ 9. Socrates by it doesnot mean Eaſter; 
but Good-friday, L.3,.4-r,13,.13.p.632 


Peace. 
| Teace of Conſcience, the ſigns of it, 


O. 


Orders, Ordination. 


Hether they that enter into H, Or- 

ders ought principally to deſign the 

glory of God, ſo that if they do not, it is un- 
lawful to do it, L1,c.2.7.5.n.5.p.50 
Who does actually enter into H. Orders 


L1.c.1,r,2-1.25,p,.18 

That peace of conſcience cannot be true, 
which wicked men have, ibid. 
True peace of Conſcience relies not upon 
the op:nions of men, ibid.n.z25.p19 
Relig on 1s a good inſtrument of Þoiit.cal 
happineſs and Peace, l.3.c.3.r.4.9.3.p.547,548 
An expedient for the attaining | eace of Con- 


muſt take care that his principal end be the 
work of God, ibid.n.11.p.50 
Rules concerning the intention of thoſe that 
cnter into H, Orders, tbid.n.17 p51 
Prieſts were forbid to marry after Ordinati- 


ſcience 11 Scruples concerning the controyerted 
articics and dilputes of Chriſtendome, 


1,4-c.1.4.10.p.756 


Paremts. 


on, [.3.c.4.1.20,1,24.,p 680 
By the ancient Church they were permitted 
to marry after Ordination, ibid.n.27.p.681 | 
The Greek Prieſts after the Synod in' 


the ; after their Ordination, 


Trullo, ha1 allowed them two years probation 
to try whether they 


could abſtain from marriage or no,ib,n,27.p,682 | Parents, 


Children ought to obey their Parents, 

: L3.C.5.,1.9.1 p,693 
Reaions to proye it neceſſary, 

| ibid.n.1,2,3 þ.693 
It 1s a kind of Arheifin ro diſobey Parents, 
ab1d. 
Children nuſt honour and reverence their 
L.3.c,5.1,1.7 6.p 695 
Free S, Pelagia 


The T able. 


S, Pelagia after her converſion lived in 
mans habit to her death, to avoid tempta- 
ton, l.3.C.1.7 1.n-18.,p.473 

The Church remembers her on Ofober 8. 

ih1d-p.434 


Penal, Penalties, Puniſhment, 
Concerning doing good out of fear of pu- 
niſhment, L.2.C,1.y 3.n.3 p.186 
Penal Laws are not caſſated by the pre- 
cepts of charity and forgivencels, 
L.3.c.2.1.1.9 3.þ41 
A man may infuet puniſhment on h:miclf, 
L.2 £.3.1.2,n.9 þ 47 
He that breaks a Humane Law eſtabluhed 
on great I'enalties comm-ts a great lin, 
L.2.c.1,7.1.9.16.p.432 
That rule holds not where the pumſhinent 
ſcrves only for terror, ibid, 
In Pumſhments Corporal, the Law does 
not procced without the ſentence of the Judg, 
l.3.C.2,y.2.9,17.þ.473 
When T uniſhmcnts are principally medici- 
nal the Conſcience is bound toa voluntary ex- 
ecution of the ſentence, ibid n.1.19.Þ475 
In ponis benignior interpretatio ef} fuctenda, 
ibid.n.31.p.478 
Penal ſentences expreſſed in words that lig- 
nifie the time paſt or indetinite are to be cx- 
pounded jn the moſt favourable fſentie to the 
offender, that is, oblige not to puniſhment 
betore the ſentence, ibid, 
Puniſhment does not fatishc the Law, 
ibid.r 4.n-3.$.485 
Omnis Pena ſt juſta eſt, peccari Porna eſt, S. 
Auguſt. tbid.n 5.p.485 
the uſe of the word Pena, ibn 7 .p.485 
Two caſes wherein Laws oblige to puniſh- 
ment but not to guilt, ib1d n.9,8.p.485 


— 


The Judgment of God upen his poſterity, 
ibid.n.s. 
Notorius Percullor Cleyici, is 1pſo jurc ex- 
communicates L.3.C.2-1.2.9.21.f+-474 
Miſtaken Philoſophy ought not to be urged 
as reaſon, in examyung mylteries, 
[.1.C.2.9.3.%-51.f.43 
The hurt religion hath received by it, 
L.1.C.2.1.3.9.7-f.32 
l.1.c.2 r.3.n.20.p.35 
20.3 1:3 1.7-$.304 


Pope, 
The TI ope hath not power to diſpenſe with 
: Law of Nature, l,2.C.1.1-10.n.9.y.207 
concerning the Popes power of diipenling 
' with the Poſitive Laws of Jeſus Chrilt, 
l.2.C.3.r-11.9.6,7.p.336 
that the Epiſtles of the | opes were very many 
of thein falle, l.2.c.3.r.14.-34-f-373 
The &hoolmen of the Roman party athrm 
that he hath power to enlarge the Creed, by 
inſerting new articles, 0I.2.c.3.4.14.#-79-[.393 
The arguments that uſually are brought to 
prove the Pope hath power over Kiligs, 
[.3.C-3.144+%-4-f.545 
The Canons of the Pope and Biſhops re- 
: cexved the authority of Laws from the Empe- 
rour, l.3.C.3 r.5-#.4-p.555 
Honorius the Emperour made a Law coll- 
cerning the clett;on of the Pope, 
idid.n.5 .p-556 
Pope Gregory the great ſubmitted to .AMau- 
riti:s the Emperor, ibid.n.7.p.556 
Spiritual perſons have no temporal power, 
bid.r.6.n.19.p.565 
The Pope diſobcyed in France and Germa- 
l.3.c.4.r.20.u.23.p.680 
well to diſpenſe with the 


Iligns, 
Polygamy unlawful, 


th: 


ny, | 
The Pope did not 


It is not lawful toſolicite the Magiſtrate to |Ciſtertians for paying tythes, 


Puniſh the MalefaCtor out of a love of revenge, 
L,3.C.2.9,6.1,15.p.510 
but it is lawful to dolo to prevent a future 
intolerable evil, b.3.C 2.7.6.n.16.p 510 
of puniſhing onetor the offciice of another, ! 
L.3.C.2.r.7.4.1.p.512 
Nemo fiat deterior per quem mclior fattus non 
f(t, tbid.n.1r.p 1s 
Nunquam uns pro 4'tcro pena corporis punirt 
pote(t, ibid. 
Penances cannot be impoſed upon the King 
without his conſent, L.3.C.4,7.7.1.12.p.606 
of the favourable interpretation of Laws in 
ipfiicting puniſhments, 1.3.c.6.y,1,9.16.p.741 
Fenal Laws bind not by the extenſion of 
thcir reaſon, L,3.c.6.r.3 n.25..737 
In Penis 110 arguimus ad ſimilia, ibid. 
how far the actions of mad-men are punith. 
able, I,4.c.1.r.4.8.5,6-p.791 


People. 
The Supreme Legiſlative power is not the 
ſeryant of the people, L[.3.c.1.r.1.9.11.p.429 
The conlent of the peoplegives no at.thori- 
ty to the Law, ' L.3.6.1.r.7.n.8 p.q462 
The Maſters of the Politicks whom we now 
follow framed their principles accord:ng tothe 
popular governments they then lived under, 
[.3.C1.7.7.1.5..461 
The refuſal of the greater part of the peo- 
ple takes not off the obligation of a Law, 
ibid.n 9.p.461 
Neither the people nor King are to be ex- 
communicated, L.3.C 4-r.8.9.7.p.611 
Caret Peccato, quod cx duobus minus eſt, 
[.3.C.2,7.5-2,13.p.491 


| 


L.3.c.6.r.4.u.6.p.741 


Politie, Political, 
The Maſters of Politicks whom we now 
follow, becaule they lived under popular Go- 
vernments, ſquared their principles to ſuch go- 


vernments, L.3.C.1.1.7..5.0.461 
Religion is a great inſtrument of Political 
happinels, L.3.C.3.7.4-1n.8 p.548 


Supreme Power, Prince. 
Princes mult not lic for the intereſts of Go- 
ycrnment, L.3.C.2.n.5.1.22.$.497 
In all Governments there mutt be a ſupreme 
Power, [.3-C 3.f-1.9.1.Þ.522 
Whether a Prince may put to death a guilty 
perlon privately by poiſon or ſtrangling,&e. 
L.3.C.2.7.6.n.11.,p.508 
The ſupreme Legiſlative powcr is not the 
Servant of the people, L.3.,c.1.r.1.,n.11.p.429 
There is in all itates ſometime a neceſſity of 
ſctiing up a ſupreme, abſoluta poteſtas, 
L.3.C.3 r.1,n.2.,523 
The ſupreme power is much leſs than a Lord- 
ſhip over the Subjefts, L.3.c.3,r,1,9 1.p.524 
It muſt uſurp no mans right, 16.9.6. 
It is from God, l.3c.3.7.3.n.1.p.536 
The ſupreme power is defective without the 
government of Religion, 
L.3.C.3.r.4.9.8.p.548 


mane what doctrines ſhall be taught the people, 
[.3.C.31,7.9 13 p.578 


Power. 
 Eccleliaſtical Power differs much from the 
Cuvil, L3.c3.r4.n.19.Þ,553 

The power of the Keys, v1de K. 

Spiritual perions have no temporal power, 
_ L.3.c.3.71.6,n.19,p.56 
: hat which hath a direct power 1$ bs tow. 
beyed before that which hath an :nd rect 1 ow- 
cr, ibid. n.,27.p.568 


Prieſt. 
A Pricſt may not reuſe to commun'cate 
hum whom he knows to be unworthi:y abſolved, 
| : Li.c.2.r,8.n 7.p 62 

A Prieſt if by hearing the confeflion of a 
Criminal he learn the gu.Jt of another Cr.m:- 
nal, may not upon the account of this private 
information deny abſolution to this latter Cri- 
manal, L.1C.2.7,8.n.10,p 62 

The Prieſts if they rule religion may wake 
themſelves ſuperiour to the ſupreme power, 

= L3.£.3.1.4.1.10,p.5 49 

The Prieſthood and ſupreme power were 
anciently veſted in the ſame perſon, 

[,3 £.3-r.4 9.16,p.c51 

Prieſts were forb.d to marry after Ordina- 
tion, L.3.c.4.7.20,9.24 p.681 

In the point of Prieſts marriage, Paphnutizs 
drew the whole Nicene Counc.| to h:s ſingle 
opinion, I £4.7,9,9,1,p.118 

Of the Marriage of ['r:eſts, 

See more M. voce Marr.age. 

The Greek and Eaſtern Churches did obl ge 
their Prieſts to ſingle life, if they were ordain- 
ed in that eſtate, 1614.n.26.p.681 

Prieſts were permitted by the ancient Church 
to marry after ordination, ibid n,27.p.681 

The practice of the Latin Church about the 
marriage of their Prielts, 

| 2 £.4.1.20.9,29.p.683 

The Sreek Prieſts had two years probation 
allowed to them after their ordination, co try 
whether hey could forbear marriage, 

ibid.,n,27.p 682 
concerning the ſecond marriage of Prieſts, 
ibid, n,29 p,684 

Tiberius was leſs obſervant of rel-gion, be- 
cauſe his opinion ſavoured much of Predeſtina- 
tion, L.3.c.3.r.4.1,10,p.549 

To Praiſe an evil ation, how far ſinful, 

14 c.1,r.2.9 9.p,766 
| Almoſt every word of the Lords Prayer was 
taken from the writings of Pious men ofthe 
Jewiſhnation, Ll,2,0.3,n,15.2.1,0.394 


Private. | 

A Private evil is not to be done for a Private 
Good, but for a publick it may. 

L1.cy.r.8,0.31-p.154 

Private perſons may not be executioners of 

he ſentence of death, L.3.c.2.,7.6-n 3-p.505 

but it was permitted in ſome caſes in theLaw 

of . Moſes, wid, 

In defart places, twhere no Law is inforce 

but that of Nature, a private perſon may be 

Judge and Executioner too, 
1.3.c.2,r.6.1 4 p.506 


't 


| 


The inconvenience of ſettingup two ſupreme 
Powers, one temporal, the other ſpiritual, 
L.3.C,3-f.7-2.243.P.573 | 
They that rule religion may make them- 
ſelycs ſuperiour to the ſupreme power, 
L.3.C.3.r.4.1.10,p.549 


The Perſian feaſt called vitiorum interitus, 

l.2.C.3.7.16.4.:3.p.399 

Whatſoever-concerns a moral duty, and was 
delivered to a ſingle perſon,obliges all, 

L.2 £.3.1.17.9 6.p.411 


Pepin King of Frazce. 
The caſe of *Pepia takirg the Crown of 
Frarcc by force f.om Chilperic, A. D.7590. 
.340.3-1-4+4.4,5+P.545 


Auciently the Prieſthood was in the ſame 
hands as the ſupreme Fower, 
I '3 c,3.9.4916,p,551 
'The unlawful Proclamations of a true Prince 
may be publiſhed by the Clergy in their ſeye- 
ral charges, L.3 £.4.r1.7.9.10.p.605 
The lupreme Power cannot forbid an action 
that is under a divine Commandment, 
l.3.c,4,7.10.9,6.p.619 
The ſupreme ſecular Power ought to deter- 


{and given leave, 


They may where the Law has paſſed ſentence 
ibid. n.$.p.506 
Private perſons that kill Offenders, though 
they are quitted by the Law, are not quitted 
in Conſcience, ibid. n.9.p.507 
the meaſures of publick intereſt are not to be 

eſtcemed by private meaſures, 
L1.c.5.n.3,0,31.f.154 


Promiſe. 
A threatning, in all Laws, leaves a great- 
er obligation than a promiſe, 
[.2,C.3,5.2.9,2 p.301 
The Rut'es of Extention or diminution of 


Promiſes are the ſame as of Laws, 
l.3.c.6.r.3-4.32-P-739 
Þrecept. 
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Precept. 


even to preſent action, 
L.2.c.3.1.16.n.39.339 
Particular precepts of Chriſt bind if they are 
affirmative and in ſpecial tunes and certain 0c- 
Caſions, ibid Ne5eP-3 96 
Univerſal affirmative precepts bind in all 
times and on all occaſions, ibid.n.6.p.397 
Whatſoever precept concerns every one by 
the nature ofthe thing, though delivered to a 
few perſons,concerns all, [.2.c.3.7.17.9.6.p.411 
When the Univerſal Church does ſuppoſe 
her ſelf bound by any preceptive words,though 
they were directed to particular perſons, yet 
they are to be underſtood of univerſal concern- 
ment, L.2.0.3.1,.17,% 7-p.413 
When a precept is addrefſed to a particular 
perſon, and yet hath a more full and better 
meaning if exrended to the whole Church,then 
its obligation is upon all, ibid.n.8.p 413 
When any precept is perſonally addreſſed, 
and yer is enforced with the threatning 0 
eternal death, it is of univerſal concernment, 
bid.ne9.0.413 
Whatſoever precept concerns a moral duty, 
though delivered to a lingle perſon, obliges all, 
i3bid.n,6.p.411 


Preſumption, 

There are two kinds, firſt, of Juſtice ; ſe- 
con}, of Caution, L.3.C.1.7.4.n.2..454 
An Humane Law founded upon a falſe 

preſumption obliges not the conſcience, 
L,3.C.1,7,4-f.453 
but not ſo if it be a preſumption of caution, 
ibid.n.2.p.454 
Laws, firſt, of fayour relying upon a falſe 
preſumption oblige not Conſcience ; but Laws, 
ſecondly, of duty do, 0.3.c,1.r.4.8.4.f.454 


Promulgation, 
Of promulgation of Laws, 1.3.c.1.r.6.p.458 
A Contract made before the prouulgation 
of a Law, but not performed till aſter, binds 
not, L.3.6.1.y,6,n,6.p 458] 
Prudentia diſtinguiſhed from (onſcicntia, 
L1.c.1.r.1.n.26.p.8 
Prejudice or Paſſion, Phancy and affeftion, 
error and illuſion, are ſometime miſtaken for 
Conſcience,  Li.c1,y.3.,n.1.0,21 
How to know when one of thele uſurps the 
office of Conſcience, L.1,C.1.,3.92.3-þ,21 
Concerning the authority of a Probable] 
Dottor, L,1,0.4.r-5,t.12,p.,413 


Pſalms. 
Pſal. 4.6, who will ſhew us any good, 
b,2.Cc.1.,r.1,1,39.p.178 


Pupil, 
Tf a Pupitia his minority make a contrat 
with an adult to his @wn ruine, it is void, 


L.2.C.1.r.5.0.17..1 
if to his adyantage it is valid 212-29 


bl 


ibid. n.18 p.cad, 

Tt is as great afſin to reach for neceſſary do- 

Erines the prohibitions of men, as their in- 

junctions, tzczri3.n,20.p, 252 
No man can preſcribe totruth, Boy 

[.2.C.3.y,19,M.1.9.416 


Preaching. 
There is an Empire in Preaching, 
L.3.C.4.7.1.9.12 p.587 
The ſupreme ſecular power ought to derer- 
mine what dodtrines ſhall be taughr the people, 
and what not, L.3.c.3,1.7.1.13.p.587 


Priſon, 


when he he is juſtly interropated, 


l.3.C.2.,y.5.n.15 p.492 
The poſitive Precepts of Chriſt, in reſpect The caſe of the Kingdom of Portugal, de- 
of the inward duty, bind all perſonsin all times , firing the conſecration of Biſhops from Rome, 
L3.c.3.r.6 n.28.p.569 

what is the Principal, and what the Acce!- 


fory, l,3.c 4.1.4.u.6.p.594 

Priviledges or Conceſſions made to the 
Church by the King, may by him be recalled, 

ibid r.6.n,3 p.602 

Of theu'e of ſinging Pſalms in the Church, 

[.3.c.4-r.20,n.11.p.670 

All deſigns of Profit or Pleaſure muſt be ſub- 

ordinate to religion, l.4 £,2.7.2 9.4 


Probable. 
The leſs probable opinion may not be emi- 
braced in oppoſition tothe more probable, 
[.1.c.4.7.5.9.3.ad 13-p.111,112 
It may not be followed but in ſome ſew caſes, 
L.1.c.4.1.8.1.1,2.p.117 


Q 


Sp #7 or Tracer) in the 

council of Nice ſignifies not Lent, 
l.3.Cc.4.1.13 n.17.f.633 
whence that word is taken, ib n.16.p 633 
uadrageſima or Trazacgxo5y uied to ligni- 

fie Faſts longer or ſhorter than 4o days, 

ibid.n.17.p.634 
Divers conjectures about the reaſon of the 
word guadrageſims, i6.n,18.p 634 


R, 
Ratihabition, 
Ow Ratihabition contraQts guilt, 


TR. l4.c.1.r 2.n.3,þÞ.765 
Ratihabition does not render guilty in Fero 


bumano, L,4.c.1 7.2..4-p.766 
Reaſon, 
When Reaſon and Revelation oppoſe one 


the other, how we areto comport our ſelycs, 
L.1,C.2.7,3.9 61.p.46 
A weak reaſon is to be preferred before a 
long prevailing cuſtom, L.2.c.3.r.19,n.3,p.416 
Of what uſe it may bein religion, 
L1.c.2r.3.n.8.p.32 
It isdenied inreligion by 1 apiſts and Enthu- 
liaſts, ib.n.17,18 p34 
Faith and it are not oppolite, 
ibid.n,20.p 35 
We embrace all religion by reaſon, 
ibid.n,24 p.36 
Faith is an at of Reaſon, ibid, 
Right reaſon is not the affirmative meaſure 
of things divine, L.1.C.2.7.3 #-27,p.37 
& 1.31 p38 
The Reaſon of manis a right judge if it be 
rightly informed, tb1d,n.z0p.38 
Right reaſon is not the ſame in all conſtituti- 
ons of affairs, ibid. 
Right Reaſon is the negative meaſure of eye- 
ry article of Faith, ibid.n.33.Þ 39 
What things reaſon can diſcern to be certa ;n- 
ly true or falſe, L.1.c2.4,3.4 47 p.41 
Orr reaſon cannot diſcover the effetts of all 
the power of God, but when they are reycaled 
can conſent to them, ibid. 
What is impoſſible or abſurd to reaſon can- 
not bean an article of Faith, ibid.n 48 $.42 
Miſtaken | huloſophy ought not to beurped 
for reaſon :n queſt:ons of Religion, 
ibid.n 51 p.43 
How reaſon and Faith ſerve one the other, 
ibid.n.5 2+p.43 
It is a lawful argument to prove a thing '$ 
againit the word of God, becauſe it is againſt 
rcaion, tbid.n.5 4.Þ.44 


| 


One may eſcape from priſon, if he can, 
though he ſtand condemned to die, 

: L.3.c.2.t.3.N,2,3.0.479 

A guilty priſoner may not ſay, Not guilty, 


'Thongh natural reaſon cannot teach us the 
things of God, yet Reaſon illuminated can, 

tbid-n,56 p.45 

It is ratioc nation that is fallible, nor rea- 
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ſon, tbid.n.64 p.46 
In what manner reaſon is the mcaſure of 
religion, thid,n 66.p.46 
Reaſon is not the ſame always, 
licty,6n7ps7 
Inallible reaſons are not tobe required in 
moral actions to gm. e our ſelves by, 
L.1C.4 r.179,1.90 
Theſame reaſun w 11 not f:rve all Rates of 
men, Licar.:.n34 p07 
Rules of prvdence are not to be urged a- 
gainit reaſon and ftr.&t Jilcourles, 
1614.n.40.p 108 
Reaſon is not a mcet ind cation of the Laws 
of nature, [,2.C-1,y,1,8.30.þ 175 & 
L2.c,3r,13-n.28.p.355 
The uncertainty of reaſon, 
L 2.C,1,y,1.9.31 f.176 
The conſequents of natural reaſon are nv 
indication of a moral Conumandment, 
L 2.c,2.r 6 n.67.p.280 
Right reaon cannot be the rule of war, 
 tU2c.2,r.79.n.18,p 287 
Ratio Legis non et Lex, ſed quod ratiore 
Conſtituinur, [.3.C.6.r.3.4,27,p.738 


Rebellion, 
Rebellion againlt a lawful Prince is not lawful 
in any cale, l.3.C.3.r.3 ptr tor,p 5.46 
The Primitive Chriſtians when moſt tharply 
proſecuted did never rebel, 

[.3.C-3.1.3.18,p 539 

Natural reaſon forb'ds rebellion, 
ibid.n.180.p.5 4% 
I 2.C.2.1,7,1,23-p.28g 


Of Rebellion, 


Recreations, 
Rules of conducting them, 
[.4-C,I 1.2.,9.32..978 
Of Atilizs Regulus ſent from (arthage to 
Rome to get an exchange of priſoners, 
[.3.6.2.1.7.9.2.f.5 12 


Relative. 

If the Relative be under the Commandment, 
then alſo the Correlative :s, 

l,2 £.3.r.3 2.6.p.304 
The Relative. and Corrclative are to be 
j1dged of by the ſame reaion of the Law, when 
the reaſon equally concerns them, though only 
one be named, L 3.C 6.r.3.N-29.9.739 


Religion, 

In the ſibſtantial matters of religion the 
Laws of the Countrcy bind out of the Domi- 
nions, but not in the r.tual Cuties, 

[.3.c.1.r.8,y.2.p.469 
Reilgion is the great inſtrument of political 
happinels, l.3c.3r.4.n8.p.548 
Numa to eſtabliſh his government firſt ietled 


religion, Livy, ibid n,9.p.548 
1 hey that rule religion are ſupreme tothe 
King, ibid.n.10.p.549 


Snch propoſitions of Religion as have great 
influence on government, ibid. 
Religion hath influence on perſons as well 
as aCtions, ibid,n.11.p.549 
Ancient governments wonld not endure any 
change 1n religion, ibid.n.13.p.550 
It was not im ancient times lawful to diſ- 
pute the Religion of the Countrey, 
ibid.n.14.p 550 
Change of religion brings great trouble, 
ibid, 
How far it concerns the ſupreme power to 
tolerate |iberty of Relig on, ibid.n.15 p.551 
Kings have a Legiſlative power in matters of 
Religion, L.3:C«3.1+5 4 3-Þ.554 
Religion and Piety cannot croſs one ano- 
ther, L.3.c.5.r.8.n.3.p.707 
The hurt Religion hath received by the 
mixture of erroncous philolophy, 
L,1.C.2r,3.49-7,$+3% 
Oſ what uſe reaſen is 1n religion, 
L,1.c.2.r.3,1,8.p.32 & p.46 
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Weembrace all religion by reaſon, 
tbid.n.24 p.36 
All temporal deſigns muſt be ſubordinate to 
rel:gion, L 4.C-2.r. 14+ 
Renunciario ſui juris ger peritentiam rYeuo- 
cari non poteſt, L.3 c.2 r.5 1.19,f+496 
The Canon and Civil Law differ in their aC- 
count of Kapes, L.3.c.5.1r.8.n.16.p712 
Cauſes of Repetition are to be fayoured 
more than cauſes of gain, 
L.3.6.6:7.1.9.15.0.727 


Repent ance, 
To defer repentance proceeds from evil 
principles and cauſes, 1.2.c.3.r,16.9.,24.f-403 


It is :gainſt the voice and intention of 


Scripture, ibid.n.25.p,404 
The danger of deferring repentance, 
" tbi4.þ.404 
Delaying repentance may turn to final im- 
penitence, ibi41.n.26.,p.405 
The example cf the Thief upon the Crols 
no argument againſt it, ibid ,n,27.þ.406 
To defer repentance 1s not conſiſterit with 
any Chriſtian grace, ibid.n.2.8.p.496 
All the while repentance js dclayed a man 1s 
the object of the Divine Anger, 
ibid.n.29.p.497 
God hath appointed no time but preſent tor 
repentance, ibid.n.z1.p.407 
Reaſons why our repentance for any one lin 
ſhould not be limited to une time or act, 
ibid.n.z4.p.408 
The meaſures of repentance, 
i"14.n.35.p.408 
A man is not bonnd to weep for his {ut as 
oft as he thinks of it, thid n. 36.p.409 
Repentance muſt not be put off from bodice, 
and muſt continue every day in a proportion- 
able meaſure, ib.u.37.p.409 
Repentance is a penal duty: it isan act of 
repentance to inflict puniſhment upon ones felt, 
L.3.c.2.7.,2.u.6,p.470 
Of the meaſure of that ſorrow that is re- 
quired in repentance, L.2.c.3.r,40.2,8.p.330 
Of death-bed repentance, 
I.2.c.3.1.16,n.9..397 
The dotvtrine of the Church of Rome con- 
cerning the tune of repentance, 
ib14.n,10 p.z98 
Their doctrine of the time of repentance 
deſtroys holy life, ibid.n.13,p.399 
Repentance muſt not be deferred after the 
lin once committed, tbid.n.15.p.399 
Repentance being ceferred increaſes the in, 
ibid.n,17 ,18.p.400 
He that deſers his repentance reliits the grace 
| of Gad, and deſpiſes his goo;Inels, 
ibid n.19 p.401 
He that defers repentance leaves the affeCti- 
onto in unmortified, ibid.n,22,p.402 
Old nien more unfit for repentance, 
ibid.n.23.p.402 
The ſtate of ſickneſs unfit for repentance, 


ibid, 

as he that defers taking phyſick if he be ſick 
encreaſes his dilecaſe, ibid. 
Syneſius denied the article of the Reſurrection, 
and ſome other, in difſimulation, to wave a 
Bithoprick, L.3 £.2.r.5-.18.p,495 


Reſervations. 
Mental reſervations are. not lawful, 
L.3.c,2.r.5.1.26.p.499 
It is not lawful to uſe them in ſome caſes to 
divert the cruelty of tyrants, 
tbid. n.29.p.500 
Conditional reſervations are lawful, 
ith14.n.30.p.500 
When words contain a double ſenſe, the not 
explicating in what ſenſe I ſpeak, 1s no lie, 
ibid.n.z 2.p.500 


Revelation. 
When Reve!ation and reaſon oppole one 


Revenge, 
Tt is not lawful to purſue a mans revenge, no 
not by the hand of Jultice, 

,3.C.2.,r1.6.1.15.p.510 
It is lawful to require of the Magiſtrate to 
puniſh him that is injurious to me, 1f 1 fear a 

future intolerable evilfrom him, 
ibid.n.16.p.510 
What is meant by Rights in the law of Na- 
ture, L.2.C.1,y,10.%.5.p.205 
Wherein the Moſaick Righteouſneſs Cifters 
from the Chriltian, L4.C,1,,.1.9,24.p.761 


Rites, 

The Rites which the Primitive Church did 
borrow from the Heathen were ſuch as had no 
relation to the doctrine, 

l.2.c 3.1,19.,9.13.,f-419 

In the ſubſtantial. matters of religion the 
Laws ofthe Countrey bind out of the Domuni- 
ons, but not in the ritual duties, 

l.3.c.1.r.8.n.2,p.38 

The ufc of Tradition in rituals, 

l.2.c,3.r,14..19-p.369 


Romans. 

Romans 14.14. that nothing is unclean of 
it ſelf, but to him, that thinketh it 1s unclean, 
to him it is unclean, n.9.0.73 

Rom. 3+ 8. not doevil that good may come, 

l.1.c.5.r8.n.25.p.150 

Rom-7. 7. but for the Law I had not known 
in, [.2,C.1,n7,1.4.37.Þ.177 

Rom. 2.14- having not the Law are a Law 
unto themſelves, ibid.p.177 


Rome, Roman, 
Many of the rites of the Roman Church 
are derived from the cuſtoms of the Heathen, 
L.2.C,3.1.19.9.12.-419 


'affinitic to doctrine, 


Thoſe Ceremonies which the Primitive 
Church did borrow from the Heathen had no 
ibid.n.13.p.420 

The Canons of the Biſhop of Rome oblige 
only his own ſubjedts, - 3.c.4.r.16.9.1.p.646 

It is impoſſible they ſhould all oblige, be- 
cauſe of their contrariety to one another, 

ibid.n.2, 

That Biſhop is not a Law-giver to Chri- 
ſtendom, nor ſuperiour to other Biſhops, 

ibid.n.5.p.647 

Inſtances wherein the Roman Church does 
advance ſome of her own Commandments a+ 
bove thoſe of God, 

L.3.C-4-7,17,9,16,17,18.p.65 3,654 

There were two Bilhops of Rome together 
in the time of, Petey, L,2.c.3.7.11.12.p.337 

The Doctrine of the Church of Rome Con- 
cerning the time of Repentance, 

[.2.c,3.r,16.n,10,p.398,399 

The Roman Church for 600 years taught 
and practiſed the communicating of Infants, 
and the contrary for other 600 years, 

L.2..3.1,14.-39-f.378 


Rule, 
If there be no rule we muſt look for exam- 
ples, L.2.c,2.1.7.n.23.p.294 
Rule of Conſcience is never the leſs one for 
the great difference of caſes contradidtorily de. 
termined, [1.c.1.r.,5.343.p.25 
Of the uſe of philoſophical rules in Moral 


Theology, Pre f b 
Offſerving God for Reward, | 
L.2.6,1,7.4.9.3.p,188 
S, 
Sabbath, 


Or what ends the Sabbath was inſtituted, 
L.2,c.2-1.6.n.43.p.271 
Ofthe Jewiſh ſabbath and the Lords day, 


another, how we are to behaye our ſelves, 
| L.1.c,2.t.3.4'61.p.46 


161d. 
At the firk che Primitive Chriſtians kept 


both the Jewiſh Sabbath and the Chriſtian, 
atbid.n.g0,p.273 
Tae Lords day d:d not ſucceed in the place of 


the Sabbath, ibid n.51,p.273 
What 1s moral in the fourth Comuiana- 
ment, ibid. 


The Primitive Chriſtians affirm the fourth 
Commandment 1s no part of the moral Law, 


tbiden.s 3p.275 
What honour Chriſt and his Apoſtles did to 
the firſt clay of the week, ibid.n.56.p.276 


How we are to celebrate the Chriſtian 
Sabbath, ibid.n.57.p.276 
| In the Command of the Sabbath: to di- 
ſtinguiſh the Reſt from the Religion of the 
day, L.2.c.2.1.6.4.46.p.271 


& 2.58. p. 
The Reſt of the Sabbath was pa : wid 


becaule it was broken upon many occaſions, 


. ; tbiden, 8. . 6 
How the Primit.ve Chriſtians = _ 
Lordsday, wid n.59.p.277 


Whatſoever duty is in the Scripture umpo- 
ſed on all mankind, is either in its own na- 
ture Moral, or by adoption, ibid n,77.p.283 
The Lords day cannot be changed, becauſe 
it is an order Apoſtolical, 

h 1.3.C.4.7,1 7.0-1,p,207 
Some trifiing rules of the Rabbins con- 
cerning the obſerving the Sabbath and other 
fcaſt-days, L.3.C.4.7,17.1,14-p.654 
— The Commandment of the Jewiſh Sabbath 
1S not moral, L,2 £.3.1.17,9.5 þ.413 
Reaſons why the 2accabces did innocently 
break the Sabbath, but the Sons of Eleazer 
could not lawfully yield to thoſe that would 
force them to taſte Swines fleſh, 


[.3.6.1.r,2.91 3-p-447 


Sacrifices, 
They could not be taught by the Law of 
Nature, L2,6.3.1-13.2,29Þ.357 
Reaſons why God introduced the Law of 
&. 2b1d.n.30-p.358 
Sacrifices commanded to the Jews to pre- 
vent Tdolacry, aid, 
Sacrifices were penal duties, 
L.3.c.3.9.2,.5.p.470 
That Spiritual perſons ſhould not beexempt 
from Secular Juriſdiction, 
L,2.c,2.1.6,n,67.p.280 


Sadaxcees. 
The firlt occaſion of the Set among the 
Jews, 2.c,1.r.4.9,3.p.188 


| Sacrament. 

To deny the Sacrament to the unworthy is 

not an adt of juriſdiftion but charity, 
L.3.0.4.1.7.n.10.p.605 

The Apoſtles inſtitutions concerning the 

Sacrament oblige all Chriſtendom, 
L.3.C.4.1.12-%1.f+624 

When and in what caſes it is Jawful to chuie 

the ſafer ſide in any queſtion of choice between 


two actions, L.I,C:5.7.5.4-2:$.136 
Scandal. 
Of Scandal, L3.C.1,t.1-2.18.p.11,12 
& p.177 
An humane Law thzt isunjuſt is not to be 0- 
beycd with ſcandal of others, 
L.3.c.1,f-3-2,10,0,452 
Scripture. 
yieldsnot alaw for every thing in common 
ife, L,2.C,3.r.13..2-p+4345+& ſeq. 


nor in religion, ibid.n.7 $.357+& 347 
Of the Interpretation of it, 
L.1.c,2,1.3.1.50-f-42 
In the Interpreting Scripture the ordinary 
way cateris paribus is to be preferred before the 
extraordinary, ibid. 
A moral Demonſtration cannot aſſure the 
Conſcience againſt Scripture, 
S  LLASS4G pager 


b 


The Table. 


The H.Scriprure is the entire guide of our 
Conlciences, 2.6.1.7 9 1.17-p.204 
Whatſoever duty in Scripture is impoſe. on 
all mankin/, is cather n 1ts own nature Moral 
or by adoption, L.2.c.2 1,6,.77-P-471 
T he H. Scryptures contain t | 
God, 1,2.c.3.7.14 .2.P.473 
The firſt azes of the Church did appeal to 
Scripture 1n all their queſtions, ibid.n.3.Þ 473 
The primitive Dottors did confure all here- 
lies from Scripture, ibid.n,6.p.476 
They dd rejett all articles of faith or rules 
of manners that were not in, nor could be 
proved from Scripture,  bb.ngp.478 
They did eſteem the H. Scriptures al uffici- 
ent and perfett rule of faith and manners, 
L.2.C.3.r.14-2.10.$.479 
The argnment, Scripture is not perfect 
without tradition, becauſe tradition reaches us 
that Scripture 15 the word of God, conlidered 
and anſwered, ; ibid.n.1 4-f:367 
Nothing is neceſſary either to be believed 
or done, unlels it be in Scripture, 
ibid.n.47.p.381 
A negative argument from Scripture 1s not 
good, if the contrary affirmative can be drawn 
by conſequence from any part of it, 
ibid,n.48.p.381 
A negative argument from Scripture does 
not conclude in Qu, of fact, ib,n.51-p.3 83 
A negative argument out of Scripture con- 
ſiſting in a ſingle word or expreſſion cannot be 
conſequently deduced to deny the myſtery ſig- 
nified in that word, ibid.n,qg.p.382 
A negative argument from Scripture is ſufh- 
cient to prove an article not to be necefſary of 
delief, but nor ſufficient to prove it to be true, 
ibid n,50.p.38 
Whatſoeyer is not forbidden in Scripture 
direftly or by conſequence, is lawful; and if 
not commanded, not neceſſary, 
ibid n.53.p-333 
A wuiowy weeexdy negative out of Scripture is 
, ibid.n.57-p.334 
Scripture may lawfully be quoted to aſence 
beſides irs firſt meaning, if the analogy will 


he whole will of 


Sentence, 
babet vim late ſemtentia, 


gentler than ifthe Judge did it, 


Service, 


compenſatio ad ſcruitia cidem 1mpen/a, 


Of that Shame that attends an evil Conſci 

ence, 

The ſtate of ſickneſs unfit for repentance, 
S tleuc E, 

of the guilt of others, 


In what caſes ſilence is a lign of conſent, 


Sometimes it is a ſign of indifferency, 


Of Singing in the Church, 


$11, 
The baſeneſs of it, 


he ſinner, 


obſerved in the Conſcience of t 
| ibid.n.2 


£0 


It moe ns ſin to 
ſcience in thoſe 
on, ibid.n 


doned our ſins from our peace of Conſcience, 


ber it, L.1.c,2,r.6.,n.8 p.57 ibid.n.25.p.18 
A propoſition that diredtly ſerves ain is not 

Scruple. the diftaze of Conſcience, L.1.c.1.r.3.n.7.p.23 

OfsScruple of Conſcience, | Biſhops can direttly give no Laws that pro- 
L.1.c.6.r7.1.p.159 perly and immediately bind the tranſgreſſors 

The right courſe in cafe of ſcruple is to pro- under ſin, [.3.c.4.y-4P.177 


ceed ro attion, L.1.c.6.r.2.9.1,p.160 | 


Againſt a doubting Conſcience a man may ſins to divers perſons in different circumſtan- 


not . &t, but againſt a ſcrupulous he may, 

ibid.n.2.p.160 

Remedies againſt ſcruples of Conſcience, 
l.1.c6.r.5.1.2.p,163 
Advices to the ſcrupulous, ib.n 9.p.164 
Let the ſcrupulous man divert his fears upon 
greater ſins, ibid.n.11.p.,164 
He ſhould avoid all exceſs in mortification 
and corporal auſteriries, ibid n.12 p.164 | 
What is true in the Sciences may be falſe in 
Law, Pr ef.pag. 


Secret. 

Humane Laws bind the Conſcience in ſecret 

as well as in publick, 
[.3.C.1.7.5.9.1.Þ.455 
They have power over the Conſcience in 
inward and ſecret aCts not directly bur by acci- 
dent, tbid.n.6.p.255 
A ſecret action _ inthe thoughts on- 
ly, is not puniſhable by man; proved by the 
ſentence of Cato, L,3 £.1,4.5-n.6.p.457 
In doubts of Law the buyer muſt be favour- 
ed before the Sehler, L.3.c.6,r,1.n.15.$7 27 


Separate, 
In what caſes it is lawful for the people to 
ſeparate from their Biſhop or Miniſter, 
l.3 £.4.7.8.n,9.p 611 
y the anthority of the 
ibid n.11.p.612 


| 
It muſt be done b 


Prince, 


Separation muſt not be made for a light 
cauſe, 


0.3.6.4.7.9,9-6.9.616 | 


AQs mutually contradiftory may be both 


CeS, L.1.c.1,n.5 n.1 & yeg.cad.n 6.p.25 


A ſin againſt a ſure Conſcience, though it be 


great, is not a double one, 
L.1.c.2.r. $.n.1.p.61 
Of ſins that have a double guilr, 


; ibid.n.2,3.p.61 
Sins againſt the Law of Nature arenot the 
greateſt, L.2.C.1.y.6.n.1,2.p.196 


No man can ever be in that condition that 


to obey God ſhall become a ſin to hiw, 
L.1.c.3 r.3.n.7-p83 
Cautions propounded to thole who counſel 
a leſſer ſin that thEreby they may hinder a 
oreater, L1.c.5.r.8.2,4.0.144 
Sin is ſometime in the material part of the 
ation, ſometime in the formal part, 
ibid n. {6.p.155 
What is that power of remitting ſins given 
to the Church, L.3.C.4-r.1.n.13.p.587 
All fn is voluntary, L,4.c.1.r.1.p,751 
Neither God nor the Devil will or can force 
us to ſin, ibid.n.12.p.,956 
How far it may be lawful or innocent to 
nit a fin, L.4 c.1.1.,2.1,20,p.77 1 
Of the unlawfulneſs of thoſe trades that mi- 
niſter to ſin, ibid n.24.p.775 
The external a&t of ſiri is worſe than the 
ſame inthe wall, L.4 £.1.7.3.,9-2 p.785 
It is charity to a Malefator to hinder him 
from committing the ſin be hath reſolved on, 


ibid. 
To him that commits a fin, all that eyil 


Generale Ediftum accedentt Fatti evidenti 

l 3.6.2.1.6.1.11,p 508 

In Moſes's Law if the Cruninal did volunta- 
rily ſubmurt to puniſhment, his ſentence was 


2,C0,2.f.2.9.4,5 6.0.470 


De offenſionibus adverſus dominum non eſt 

L.3.c.3.f.2.1.24.f.535 
The ſervice of God does not only compre- 
hend actions of religion, [.3.c.3.r.6.n.7-p.560 


L.1.C1,y,2.,79.11,Þ.12 


L.2,6,3,7.16.n.23,p 402 


How far a ſilent conſent makes us partakers 
[.4.c.1.7,2.9.10.p,769 


ibid.n.11.p.769 


ibid.n.12.p.769 
No lilence is eſteemed a ratihabition of a 
paſt aft, ibid.n.13.p.770 


L.3.C.4.1.20.72,11.p,670 


L.1c.1.9.2..11.p.13 
Of the greatneſs of a ſin we cannot take a 
dire&t account by the meaſure of that horror is 


l / 4 
againſt the Con- 
ditates which flow from rea- 
ſon, as thoſe that come by nature or revelati- 
+2.,0-9. 
We cannot conclude that God hath par- 


4 


© > — -  — 


that will follow the ſm, if he knows it, but not 
deligns it, is imputed for ſin, ibid.n,q p.786 
loco a greatevil with a litt's malice is a 
greater ſin, than to deſire a great evil but a&t 
willingly alittle one, i6.n.4.p.785 
Ofthe zwentity and diverſity of aCtians inter- 
nal and extexnal, and the multiplication of ſins 
by them, | th.n.5.9.786 
Wherher is the worſe, he that ſins willingly, 
or he that ſins by folly and ignorance, 
L4.c.1.r.5 n.6. 
Some (ins of ignorance worſe chan ante 
of malice, ib1d.n.18.p.797 
No effect which after a mans death happens, 
is 1nputable to him as a new ſin, | 
L.2.C 3.9.49-7.f. 308 
t depends upon the 
—_ his acconm 
clires or endea- 
i14.n$.p.308 


| 


Sin, whatſoever even 
will of another, is no longer 
than he aCtually or habitually 
vours it, 
Sin is unlawful in the mind, 
I 2.c,3.7.7.n,1.þ+31 
Thoſe ſins whoſe evil conſis whally ew: 
lationro men with whom we converſe, are uot 
Lns 1n the thought, ib1d,n.2.p.31 6 
In Laws not only the contrary tothe Dury, 
but the privative 1s lin, [.2.C.3 1.12.%.12.$.342 
How many ways we come to be guilty of 
other mens Un, L4.0,1.7.2..1.p,764 
In what ſence we are free from (in by Chriſt, 
Fe L.3 c.1,r.1.9,28.p.438 
$19 10 che thoughts in ſome inſtances is pu- 
niſhable, L,3 C.1,r-5.47 $+457 
An accidental evil effett conſequent to my 
Ccuty cannot make me lin, 
L.3.6.2.r.1.n.66,p.467 
If ſinners become Judges to puniſh them- 
ſelyes, they prevent the greater anger of God, 


| 


[.3.c.2.1,2.n.6,t.470 

Simony. 
The reproof of it, UL.x.c.2.r.5.9.17.p51 
&l.3.p.642 


It is like the ſin of Simon _Hagus, not the 

ſame ſin, L 2.C.3.r.3-1.1.$.302 

Of the marriage of Siſters an Brothers, 
L.2, £.2,7.3,#-24,p,225 


Son, 
A Son is bound to maintain his indigent Fa- 
ther though out-lawed, L 3.c 5.1.3.n.2,p.699 
It is no diſobedience of a Son to change his 
Fathers religion, _ ib:r.4,n.1,p.700 
Thereligion of the Son muſt not prejudice 
the civil riches of the Father, 16.n,2.-p.700 


| 


gttimate, 


| *. = ” 
[ rince agatnſc his Fathers leave, 


A Son 1s not to obey his Father in things 
iſhoneſt, ib.r.9.n.3 $.705 
If a Son tranſgreſs the Law by his Fathers 
commandment, his puniſhment is the lels, 
ibid.n 5.p.705 
In what caſes a Son may complain of his 
ather to the Judge, ib.n.7.p.705 
Sons cannot lawfully enter into a ſtate of re- 
ligion without their Fathers conſent, 
t 3.c.5.r 8.n.3..707 
A Son cannot withdraw himſelf from his 
Fathers government, and put himſelf under 
another, ibid,n.5.p.708 
Examples of ſome holy men that left Mona« 
ſtical lite becauſe they had not their Parents 
leave, 16.n.6.p.708 
rles the Great made a Law againſt it, #6, 
hat Son or —_— ſins that marries 
againſt the conſent of his Father, i6,n.7,p,709 
"The ancients accounted ſuch marriages ille- 


ith.n,s 

They were forbid by the Natural, and Civil, 
and Canon Law, 16,n.8,9,10 p710 
A Son in reaſon ſhould be left at liberty in 
nothing more than in marriage, i6,y.13.þ.71 1 
Sons and Daughters when they are of com- 
petent years and have the uſe of reaſon, may of 

themſelyes contract marrigge, 

LL. 3.0.5.148.n,14.$.71% 

A Son may marry at the command of 1 

2" 2 


Ggeg The 


—_— 


as. 


| The T able, 


The marriage of Sons and Daughters 1s good | 
againſt their Farhers conſent, becauſe the 
marriage of Slaves is valid in Law againſt the 
conſent of their Lords, ibid. p.,712 

A Son is never exempted from his Fathers 
natural power, ibid.n,20.p.716 

Ofhis 1 olitical power the Laws preſcribe 
the meaſure and bounds, _ thid, 

If the Son be a Magiſtrate, the Magiſtrate 
1s exempted from the Fathers power, but not 
the Son, thid, ,22.p.717 

If a Son enters into H. Orders it does not 
quit him from his daty to his Father, 

ibid. n.23-p,717 
The Son that is marriageable, his Father 


Concerning, it, I,3..1.7.1.1n.18,p.433 
& l.2,C. 3.7-13.n.11.9.349,& 1.20 
+353, & 1ibid.n.26.p.354 


Sqarety. 
No man can be Surety for another in obliga- 
tions to capiral puniihment, 

L3.0,2.t.7.9-2.-512 

but in pecuniary puniſhments he may, 
ibid, n.4.p.513 

Stories, L, 1.C.2.y, 3.8. 2.þ+31 
Of Cain and Abel as it is 1n the tradition of 


being dead, is not under the power of his mo- 

ther, ibid.n,29.p.719 
A Son may refuſe to marry a Virgin much 

inferior to him, if his Father offer her, 


ibid.n,35.p.721 
Of the meaſure of that Sorrow 15 required 1n 
repentance, [.2.,3.1.10.n.8.p,329 


Fuſtinian gave leave to any man to kill the 
Souldieys that came to plunder, 
l 3.C.2.r.6.9.8 p.506 


Eaſterlings, L.2-c.3-y.13.9.31.p.358 
Of others, l.3.c.,2 r.5.n.10.p.489 

& 1, 3-p.493-& Praf.p. 

Syneſius uſed unlawful arts to wave a Prela- 
CY, L.3.c.2.r,5.2.18.p.495 


| 


T. 


T emporal, 


Emporal things ought not to yield to eve- 
ry thing that is Spiritual, 


L.3.c.3.1.6.n.12.p.561 


Socrates by 99a does not mean the day of 
the Reſurrection, but the paſſion, Reaſons to 
prove it, L.3.0.4+-f.13-1.13.f.632 


Spirit, Spiritual. 
What the Spirit is, and how it differs from 
the Soul of man, Ll.1.C,1.y.1-n.8.p,3 
Temporal things muſt not yield to every 
thing that is ſpiritual, [.3.c.3.r7.6,9.13-p.561 
In what ſence it istrue that temporal things 
are ſubordinate to ſpiritual, 
tbid.n. 15. p. 562 
Concerning the preeminence of ſpiritual or 
temporal perlions, ibid.n.18.p.563 
Of the honour due to ſpiritnal perſons, 
ibid. n.18.p.563 
Spiritual perſons have no temporal power 
ibid.n 19.p.565 
The ſpiritual power muſt yield to the tem- 
ral power fo long, until it appears that to 
orbear longer would be to neglect a duty, and 
diſpleaſe God, and then they muſt diſobey on- 
ly paſſively, ibid.n.28.p.569 
How the ſecular power differs from the ſp:- 
ritual, [.3.C.4 r.1.n.1.p.583 
Spiritual cenſures muſt not be inflicted for 
temporal cauſes, ib.y.9.n.10.p.617 
That ſpiritual perſons ſhould not be exempt 
from ſecular Juriſdiction. 
l 2,C.2.7.6, 1, 67, p.280 
Rules of conduCting them, 
I.4 C.1.y.2-n.32 p.778 
To uſe them 1s not to lie, 
L.3.C.2,r.5.n.19.þ.72 
Strangers, How far they are bound by the 
Laws of the Country where they are, 
L.3.c.1.r.8,n.7.p 463 
Of eating things ſtrangled, 
[.2.6.2.y.2.9,2.p.214 


Subjett, 

Subje&ts ſometime (in equally to thoſe that 
command the ſinful ation, ſometime leſs, ac- 
cording to the different degrees of the autho- 
rity, [.4.C.1.r.2.n.7.p,768 
The comman1 of a Superiour excuſeth the 
Subject in ſmall matters, not 1n great, 

1bid.n.8.p.768 

Otherwiſe in the tranſgreſſion of moral pre- 
cepts than temporary and ritual, 

ibid.n.g.p.769 

Of Subſcribing confeſſions of Churches or 
acts of a Connc1l, l.3 © 4.r.23,9,7.p 692 

It is better to ſuffer nobly, than to eſcape 
by a doubtful way, l,3 £.2,7.5.n.48.p.504 
Zvuyriens, what it is, 

L1.c,1.r.1 9.24+p.7. 


Sports. 


Stratagems, 


S v#perſtition, 
What influence it can have upon the mora- 
lity of its effeQs, 


E,4.c. I 7,7.4.6,p.807 | 


In what ſence temporal things are ſubordi- 
nate to ſpiritual, ibid.n.15.p,561 
Temporal things as well as ſpiritual are ſub- 
ordinate to the glory of God, ib.n.16.p.561 
Ot Temptation, L.2.6.3.1.7.n.7-p 316 
Extra Territorium jus dicenti impune non 
paretur, [.3.6.1.r.8.2.1.p.461 
Teex«E9xc5) whence taken to ſignifie Lent, 
[.3.6.4.r.13.n.16,p.633 
Of the books of myſtical Theologie, 
L1.c.6.r.5.n.16.p.166 
The difficulty of moral Theology, Praf.p. 
An Example out of the old Teſtament is not 
a ſufficient warrant for us, 
L,2,c.2,r.7.u.25..289 


Thief. 

| If a Thief make me promiſe to pay a ſumm of 

money the next day, though he ſin againſt a 

natural Law in ſo doing, yet the proniile binds 

me, L.2.6.1.r.8,n.4.p.19 
The Civil Law permits a man to kill a night- 

thief, L.3.c.6.7.6.n.8,p.506 


Thoughts. 
The ſuperiour may puniſh the thoughts of 
the heart, though they proceed not to action, 


L.3.c.1.9.5.n.6.Þ 457 
The Jews taught that God would not te 


the ſin of the thoughts, unleſs it were againſt 


the faith, L,4-c,1.r.5.n.18.p 798 
1 Timothy. 
1 Tim, 1.9. juſto lex non eſt poſita, 
L.2.6,1.r.3.3,4.p,186 
T ithes, 
Chriſtians ought to pay Tithes, 
L.2.c.3.r.20,n.8.9.422 
| The Pope did not well to diſpenſe with the 
Ciſtertians for paying Tithes, 
L.3.c.6.r.4.1.6.p.741 


Of tolerating diſobedience to Laws, 
L.2,0.2.7.7.8.11,12.p,287 


Trade. 
Of the lawfulneſs of thoſe Trades that mi- 
niſter to ſin, L.4.c.1,1.2,9.24-p.775 
Whether the trade of Cardmakers or Dice- 
makers be lawful, ib.n.25.p.776 


Tradition. 
Therea'on of it, L.1c.4.1.241.4.p.93 
what is the uſe of Traditions, 
[.2.C,3.1.14.9.14,p.367 
Thoſe prerogatives that in the writings of 
the Fathers are given to Scripture under the 
name of Tradition, as diſtin from and oppo- 
lite to Scripture, i6.n,16.p.368 
The Primitive Chriſtians had that need of 
Tradition that we have not, i6.n,17,18.p.369 
The uſe of Traditionin rituals,i&ya, 19.p.370 


Tradition uncertain, becauſe Hereticks 
and other evil perſors have affixed the name: 
of Apoſtles and Apoſtolical men to many books 
never writ by them, which now are nor calily 
to be found out and diſtinguiſhed, 
tbid.n 35.p.373 
10N 1s tried, 

abid.n.39.p.376 
ficient authority 


Ofthe rules by which tradit 


| Tradition cannot receive ſu 
either from 


The Catholick Church, 
[,2,0.3.7,14.9.40,41 þ.379 


mw -- n_ 1614.n.41.p.380 
-Ouncil, ibid n,43.$.380 
Of Tradition, l.3 £,4,7,21 ot 5 


It is not of uſe, unleſs there be an uninter= 
rupted ſucceſſion from the Apoſtles, ; 


void n.; p. 687 


Conncil of Trent, 
That Council cenſired,l,2,c.1,y, 5 1.4 f.192 


Truth, 
One truth cannot be againſt another, 


L1.c.2.1,3-1.49,, 
No man can preſcribe to truth, FI IPOs 


l.2.C3.1.19.2.1 417 
Of Truth, L.3.C.2.r.5.9.1 * 86 
Whether truth can be practiſed at all times, 


ibid n, 

To differ from the eternal truth is nor *s 
eſſence of a lie, ibid.n.4.p.487 
Every man hath arightto truth, 
ibid.n.5.p.487 
y by _ ſu- 
1014.n.6.p,488 
How itis that to tel) truth is an a& of ju- 
ICC, ; ibid.n.13.p.489 
Tutors, their power in infliting pumſh- 
ments, L,3 £.2.4,6.1.5,p.506 


Types, 

That opinion of ſome, 
Moſes law anſwers to ſome rite of the Chriſti- 
an, 1s not ſound, L.2.6.2.7.6,1,52.p.274 
Types and ſhadows were for the Old Te- 
ſtament, not the New, 1.3.c,4.7.20,9.8. þ-669 


That right may be taken aw 
periour rights, 


that every rite in 


T rant, 

What duty is required of us toward a Ty- 
rant, L.2.c.2.r,7,1,41 -þ-394 
When a Tyrants power threatens death to 
make the obedient Subje&t contemn the Law, 
the Subject ought rather to dye than diſobey 
the Law, L.3.0.1,1,2,9.1 3-p-447 

Difference between a Tyrant and a Kang, 
6.3.6.1.4.3.2.5+$.450, & 
L.3.6.3.r,1.9,1,f,522 


Tribute, 
Of Laws made concerning it, 
. L.3.c.2,r.8. per 10t.p.517 
Obedience is due to them, that tribute is, 
ibid n.1.p.517 
Taxes are to be paid for Conſcience,t 
they are odious and of il] name, ibid.n.3.p.518 
Tribute muſt be impoſed by none but the 
ſupreme power, ualeſs it be penal tribute, 
L.3.6.2.7.9.1.1.p.520 


V, 


Vertne. 
O love vertue merely for its own ſake is 
not the inſeparable Charater of a good 
man, L2.c.1.1.4.1.9-p-190 
What it is to love Vertue for Vertues ſake, 
16.&,1,4.0.2,1.2.1.7 - 
Virgin. 
Tt 1s not lawful for a Virgin to kill her ſe'f 
to ſave her virginity, though there be no other 
way of preſerving it, U[,3.c.,2.r.3.n.5.p.481 
& ibid.n,16,p483 
Virginity is not more holy than chaſte mar- 
riage, I. 3.6,4 1.20.n-19.p.677 


Underſtanding. 


| The T able. 


Underſtanding. = 
All that is above our underitanding 1s not 
ainſt it, L. 1.6.2.1 3 #,46-p.41 
Obedience of the underſtanding in what 
particulars it conliſteth, ib.n.59.p-45 
The underſtanding may not chuſe the leſſer 
eruth, though it may innocently chuſe the lefſer 
good, L.1.6.4-7.5 .3-p.111 

Ofthe marriage of Uncles and Nieces, 

1,2.c.2,r.3.9.30 p.227 
L.3.C-3.1.6,n.30-.570 
Of Vſury, &l MESA RenEe 
orality of thoſe aftions that are in- 
—_—_— in the het, but voluntary in reſpect 
of the cauſe, l.4 c.1 r.4.p.790 

A vow if it be not voluntary 1s no vow, 
L,.3.c,4-7.20:#.29 p,683 


W. 


War, 
E the meaſures of War by Chriſt's law, 
L.2.C.2.,r.7.n-15.p.287 
Right reaſon cannot be the rule of war, 


ibid.n.18 p.287 | NoaGtionofthe Will is indifferent, 
be condutted by the Laws of ; ib.n.18.p.758 
= ws Vhid.m. 16 p.287 | The Will hath ſix ſteps or degrees of voli- 
X ations cannot be the meaſure £10, DD [,4-c.1.y.3.9 1.p.783 
of _ wu ibid.n.19.p.288 | The firſt inclination of the Wills not fin- 


The Chriſtian Law hath made no particular ful 


r the condutt of War under a pro- 
_—_ $65 ibid.n.20.p.288 
The Chriſtian religion if ic were rightly 
embraced would prevent all War, 1bid. 
Defenſive, ibid. n.21.p.288 
of war Offenſive, ibid. n.22.p.28g 
Examples our of the Old Teſtament in 
matter of War are dangerous precedents, 
ibid.n.31,p.291 
A juſt war is not the breach of that Com- 
mandment that forbids killing, 
l.3.c.2.y.1.8.18.p, 469 
Ina juſt war itis lawful co deceive the Ene- 
my, but not to lie, L.3.C.2,F.5-#.19.9.495 
Ofpledgesin War, ib.r.7.n,2.p.512 
We ſhould be watchful over our actions 
and words, I, 4.C.,1.9.1.9.21.p,761 
The uſe of Whitc garments1n religion, 
L.3.C.4-r.15.2.9.0.641,591 
Wicked men cannot have true peace of Con- 
ſcience, L.1.C.1.1.2.8.25.f.18 


will. 
Thediſtinion of Gods ſecret and revealed 
Will is unreaſonable, L1.c.2.r.3.1.38.$.40 
God cannot have two Wills, 16.n 39.f-41 
ARts of the will and underſtanding are good 


and bad from the Object, 


Will wholly right, the a&tion 1s accepte | and 

the error pardoned, tb.n.9.Þ-73 

The Will may chuſe the lefſer good, but 
not the underſtanding the lels truth, 

L1.C,4.n7.5.9.3.p.111 

A man isrendred good or bad only by his 

Will, L.4.c.1.1-1n,1.Þ.752 
The Will of manis free to aftion, 

ibid s.2 p.752 

The Will is free in aftions moral and ipt- 

ritua', 16,n.3.p.752 


ib r.9 1.4.Þ 72 
| Where the underſtanding is wrong an | the 


Liberty of will in goo.! things is a piece of 


weakneſs, 16.n.5.0.754 
Tograntliberty of Will does not diſparage 
the grace of God, 16.n.6.p.754 
1he Wills in evcry aftion goodor bad, 

ib n.7,8.p.755 
The other faculties of rhe Soul are not 
changed by good or bad objects, ib.n.8.p 755 
The material part of the ſinis in them, rhe 


formal only in the Will, ib.n.g p.755 
®., acts that paſs without any conſent of the 
ill aR indifferent, 


16.n,17.p.758 


, tbid. 
All the morality of any action depends whol- 
ly on the Will, and js ſeated in the inner 
man, ib.n,2,p.784 

The external a& of ſin is more than the 
ſame in the Will, ibid.p.785 


But the Reebabites did not, and why, 
ibid.n.14«p.450 
In what caſes the ſentence of a good and 
Wiſe man inay determine the choice, 
1,1.c04 r.i5 3,1.p.132,& p.396 


Witneſs. 

Many Witneſſes deriving all their knowledge 
of the matter from ſome one, in their teſtuno-= 
ny are equiyalent to but one, 

L.1.C.4 7.9.n.3-p.119 


Women, Wife, 
It is not well for women to baprize, 


: l.2.C.1,r.7.n.3.þ-198 
Of women wearing mens clothes, - 


L 3.C.1.r.1,79.18,p. 433 


All lin is inthe Will, and is there comple- 
ted, ibid.n.12.p.788 

In what manner execution of the intention 
adds to the crime, ibid. n.13-p.789 


wills or Teſtaments. 

In what caſes and to whom they are valid, 

L.2.c.1,r.5.9.13.p.194 
In Wills or Teſtaments there ariſing a doubt, 
the lefler burden js to be laid upon the Execu- 
tor, l.3.c.6.1.1.n.14.p-725 
The Heiris to be fayoured againlt the Le- 
gatees, unleſs God and Religion be the Le- 
gatee, ibid.n.15 .p.725 


Wine. 
The Heathens uſed to complete their Co- 
venants with drinking bloud, or Wine inſtead 
of it, L2 c.3.1.9.n.31.0.327 


The Encratites and .Manichces (inned in 
abſtaining from the uſe of Wine, 


I 2.6.3.7.13.9.23.p.353 


S, Pelagia did wear nians ctothes to avoid 
temptation, ibid, 
Women are to be admitted to the Sacra- 
ment, 1,3 £,4-r,12.9,6.þ 626 
Scriprtura loquers in FAlaſculino, procedit 
eriam in Feminino, ibid. 
In Scripture a betrothed woman is called 
wife before marriage, and her falſhood to her 
Spouſe hath the ſame puniſhment as adultery, 
l,3.c.5.1.8.1.16.p.713 

The wife (inning is excuſed by the Husbands 
command in {mall matters, nor in greater, i6; 


Words, 
Of their ſignification in Laws, 
L.3.c.6.r.1.n.6,7,8,9 p.722,723 
That is the meaning of the words of the 
Law, that docs the work of the Law, 
16.n.11.f.723 
How far the words of a Law may be drawn 
to prove alin forbidden to be great or ſinall, 
L.3.C.1.r.1,9,20.p.442 
We ſhould be watchful over our attions and 
words, 1,4-C.1.y,1-2.21.,p.76x 


Worſhip. 
The vanity of that diftinftion of Relative 
& Terminarive worlſhip,.2,c.2.r.6.9.27.p.260 
Will-worſhip, I.2,c.3.1-13.n.7-.347 
God is to be worſhipped by nothing but 
what himſelf appointeth, ibid. 
Therecan be no Will-worſhip in atts inter- 


| 


nal of the Soul, ib.n.z0,p.358 
He that kills a child in the Womb is guilty 
| of murther, 1, 4.C,1.f.3-#-14. p.789 


) 
Toung men ſhould not be permitted to game, 
[,4.C,1.r.2-1.38.p.982 


Of the Jewiſh Zelors, L.3.6.1.r.6,n,2,p.505 


